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ENDEMIC GOITER IN COLORADO 

By Robert Olesen, Surgeon, United States Public Health Servieo 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Colorado, although not generally regarded as bung in the so-called 
goiter belt, has its endemic goiter problem. According to the 
^formation thus far available, goiter apparently prevails to a much 
locator extent in some portions of the State than others. This fact 
vas apparently first determined by the itinerant clinic of the Colorado 
jealth Conference in 1923. 1 According to the findings of Dr. R. P. 
t orbcs, medical director of the clinic, a high incidence of goiter was 
: bserved in the Sail Juan Basin, which is located in the south- 
western portion of Colorado. According to Doctor Forbes there 
' were 51 cases, or 56 per cent, of goiter among the 91 children examined 
in this section. The Health Conference, working in other sections 
;of the State, failed to find a similarly high incidence of goiter. I 
1 Realizing the necessity for obtaining additional information re- 
: garding goiter prevalence in the State, the secretary of the State 
board of health instructed Miss Matilda Harris, Red Cross nurse, 
t|> make thyroid surveys of eight representative communities in this 
outhwestern portion. These surveys fully confirmed the previous 
findings of the Health Conference as to the unusual prevalence of 
endemic goiter in this section. At the same time a request was made 
of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service for assistance in 
studying the goiter problem. In response to this request of the 
State board of health, the writer was instructed by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to visit Colorado and study 
the situation. 

As preliminary thyroid surveys had been, made in various parts 
of the State, a considerable amount of valuable information has been 
accumulated. Unfortunately, these surveys were made independ- 
ently, different standards of classification were used, and the workers 
making the surveys were without the training that insures uni- 
formity. The results of the surveys, therefore, must be somewhat 

— -4 * * — 

* An Endemic Goiter District in Colorado. An editorial in Colorado Medioine, vol. 20, No. 12, p. 328, 
December. 1923. 

23309° — 25f 1 (i) 
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discounted. However, sufficient information has been obtained t 
make it plain that Colorado has its goiter problem and that add 
tional information is required if intelligent action is to be taken. 

The ami of greatest prevalence . — Goiter surveys are known to ha 
been made in approximately 57 localities in Colorado. Undoubtedl 



many additional studies unknown to the writer have been made and 
would prove valuable additions to the data at present available if 
they could be located. As the known surveys reached many sections 
of the State, the arrangement of results on the State map is both 
nteivst mg and illuminating. An examination of the accompanying 
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map, upon which the results of the various surveys have been spotted 
according to the amount of thyroid enlargement discovered, dis- 
closes an area of considerable prevalence on the western slope and 
particularly in the southwestern portion of the State. In general it 
may be said that persons living on the western slope in Colorado, 
that is, west of the Continental Divide, obtain drinking water from 
the mountains. In the eastern portion of the State water is usually 
obtained from wells. There arc, of course, exceptions to these 
general statements. Likewise, it is problematical whether the source 
of the drinking water has any considerable bearing upon the occur- 
rence of endemic goiter in Colorado except in s6 far as the water may 
be deficient in iodine. So far there are no records of analyses avail- 
able which will afford any considerable information as to the iodine 
content of Colorado drinking waters. 

The figures upon which the data given on the map were based 
were obtained from various sources, namely, the Colorado Health 
Conference; the Red Cross; the Colorado State Board of Health; 
Dr. O, R. Gillett, who is the health officer of Colorado Springs; 
Dr. A. L. Beagler, director of health education in the Denver public 
schools; and lastly, from the surveys of the Public Health Service. 

Letter oj inquiry to physician s*. — In order to obtain as accurate an 
expression of opinion as possible concerning goiter prevalence in 
various parts of the State, communication was established with 263 
city and county health officers by means of the following circular 
letter: 

Denver, Colo., August 1924, 

Dear Doctor: To what extent does endemic goiter prevail in j-bur com- 
munity? And what is being done to prevent the occurrence of this form of 
thyroid enlargement? These are questions that are now interesting the Colorado 
State Board of Health. 

In order that information concerning the distribution of endemic goiter in 
Colorado may be secured and the best means of applying prophylaxis outlined, 
the board has asked the United States Public Health Service to study the problem. 

To the end that the greatest amount of useful information may be obtained, 
each local health officer is being asked to tell what lias been done in his jurisdiction 
toward preventing goiter and curing existing enlargements. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will tell me as soon as may be convenient 
whether you have made a goiter survey in your community and what were the 
results. The more detailed report you can render, the more acceptable it will be. 

I should also like to know something of the methods of prophylaxis and cure 
being utilized in your community. Any collateral information you may- possess 
concerning the goiter problem will likewise be very useful in formulating state- 
wide procedure for the elimination of this easily prevented affection. 

If no steps have been taken in your locality toward dealing with the goiter 
problem, will you please advise me to that effect? 

While the replies to this letter demonstrated a lively and intelligent 
interest in goiter, it was manifest that very few thyroid surveys had 
been made under the direction of local health authorities. It was 
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also evident’ that knowledge 0f local endemic goiter prevalence was 
based upon the few patients seen in private practice. Obviously the 
average practice is not a criterion by which goiter prevalence may 
be judged. Particularly encouraging, however, were numerous 
requests for information concerning the procedure to be followed in 
making thyroid surveys and instituting prophylaxis. It would 
appear desirable, in view of the interest manifested, to outline a plan 
whereby a wider knowledge of endemic goiter prevalence in Colorado 
may be gained and the necessary prophylactic procedure indicated. 

In the following sections of the report, therefore, there will be 
considered (1) the results of the goiter surveys already made, with 
an interpretation of the findings; (2) the technique of making a 
thyroid survey; (3) the prophylaxis and treatment of endemic goiter; 
and (4) the possibility of determining the cause of goiter in Colorado 
by making a more thorough canvass of the State. 

1. Consideration of Available Data 

As previously indicated, independent surveys have been made by 
several health agencies, namely, the department of health education 
of the Denver puhlie schools, the Colorado Health Conference, the 
Red Cross in cooperation with the Colorado State Board of Health, 
the health department of Colorado Springs, and the United States 
Public Health Service. It is known that several goiter surveys have 
"been imulc iri the smaller cities, but the data are not available for the 
present report. 

Survey in Hie Denver city schools . — Probably the largest of the goiter 
surveys so far made in Colorado is that available from the public- 
school system in Denver. This survey, which included 9,650 girls 
between the ages of 8 and 22, was made by Dr. Virginia Van Meter, 
under the direction of Dr. A. L. Beagler, director of health education 
in the Denver schools. This survey disclosed the presence of 2,643 
thyroid enlargements among 9,656 girls, a percentage of 27.3. By 
classifying the thyroid enlargements according to the arbitraiy 
designations of slight, moderate, and huge, it was found that there 
were 2,443 slight, 197 moderate, and only 3 large goiters. The 
findings are tabulated according to the ages of the girls examined 
and the degrees of enlargement in Table 1. 

Again demonstrating the fact that there is no racial immunity to 
endemic goiter among the colored people are the percentages of 27.3 
among the white girls and 26.3 among the colored girls in the Denver 
schools. A total of nine adenomata were recorded during the Denver 
survey, this number representing 0.093 per cent of the total number of 
examinations made and being very much smaller than the number of 
goiters of this type usually encountered. 
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Table 1. — Numbers , degrees , and percentages of thyroid enlargements among 
9,493 white and US3 colored girls in the Denver , Colo., public schools: Survey by 
the Department of Health Education, Denver public schools 



White girls 



Colored girls 




Degree of enlarge- 

With thy- 



Degree of enlarge- j 

With thy- 



Age 


menu 

largement 

Nor- 

Total 


ment 1 


largement 

Nor- 

Total 





Num- 

Per 

nial 





Num- 

Per 

inal 






her 

cent 






ber 

cent 



s 

0 

0 

0 

i o 

0. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

ft 

1 8 

0 

0 

8 

6.2 

144 

162 

1 

0 

0 

1 

60 0 

1 

2 

10 

70 

1 

0 

71 

9.2 

701 

772 

3 

0 

0 

3 

33.3 

6 

9 

11 

174 

9 

1 

184 

14.0 

1, 127 

1,311 

6 

0 

0 

6 

24.0 

19 

25 

12 

289 

17 

0 

306 

6.8 

1,133 

1,439 

0 

0 

0 

6 

18 1 

27 

33 

13 

377 

26 

0 

402 

27.0 

1,082 

1,484 

6 

0 

0 

6 

20.0 

24 

30 

14. 

386 

43 

2 

430 

32.0 

910 

1,340 

6 

1 

0 

7 

31. 8 

15 

22 

16 

406 

34 

0 

440 

38.1 

714 

1,154 

3 

1 

0 

4 

25. 0 

12 

16 

16. 

310 

26 

0 

336 

39.4 

516 

852 

5 

0 

0 

5 

31.2 

11 

16 

17 

260 

30 

0 

280 

46. 0 

341 

621 

2 

0 

0 

2 

40.0 

3 

5 

18 

112 

8 

0 

120 

41.6 

169 

289 

2 

0 

0 

2 

50.0 

2 

4 

19 

16 

2 

0 

18 

31.6 

39 

57 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

0 

1 

20 

6 

0 

0 

6 

45.4 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

Total... 

! 

2, 402 

1 

196 

3 

2, 600 

27.3 

6, 893 

9, 493 

41 

2 

0 

43 

26 3 

120 

163 


1 1, Slight thyroid enlargement ; 2, moderate thyroid enlaigement, 3, marked thyroid enlargement. 


Survey by the Red Cross in cooperation with State board of health . — 
This survey, which included eight cities located in the southwestern 
portion of the State, was made by Miss Matilda Harris, under the 
direction of the Colorado State Board of Health. In Table 2 it will 
be seen that 825 boys and 937 girls, a total of 1,762 children, between 
the ages of 9 and 20, were examined. Thyroid enlargements were 
found among 53.3 per cent of the boys and 73.4 per cent of the girls 
surveyed. The greatest amount of goiter among girls and boys 
was found in Delta, while the least among boys was found in Salida 
and the least among girls in Telluride. 

In each of the eight cities surveyed the percentage of thyroid en- 
largements among boys was more than 39 per cent of the total num- 
ber of children examined, while among the girls it was in excess of 
62.5 per cent in each of the same places. To some extent these 
high prevalence rates were due to the inclusion in the examination 
of many older children near and at the ago of adolescence, at which 
age the condition is most frequent. 

In Table 3 the numbers and degrees of thyroid enlargements 
found in each of the eight cities surveyed are given. As may be 
expected, the prevalence of thyroid enlargement was greater among 
the girls than among the boys. Slight thyroid involvement was 
approximately the same among the boys and girls, although 238 
more girls than boys were examined. Moderate enlargements were 
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four and one-half times more frequent among the gitis, and marked 
enlargements ten times more frequent among the girls. 

Table 2. — X umbers, degrees, and percentages of thyroid enlargements among 
825 boys and &$? girls surveyed in 8 localities in Colorado by the Red Cross and 
the Colorado State Board of Health 






Boys 



Girls 

Place 

Degree of en- 
largement 1 

With thy- 
roid en- 
largement 

Nor- 

mal 

Total 

Degree of en- 
largement 1 

With thy- 
roid en- 
largement 

Nor- 

mal 

Total 



| 











1 

j 2 

i 

3 

Total 

Per 

cent 



1 

2 

3 

Total 

j 

Per 

cent 

i 



Alamosa 

45 

l 

i 4 

0 

49 

49 2 

47 

96 

64 

13 

0 

«! 

63.2 

i 

39 

106 

(' rested Butte. 

52 

4 

1 

57 

57.5 

42 

99 

65 

J5 

0 

80 

80.0 

20 i 

160 

Delta... 

SI 

ft 

0 

87 

64 

71.8 

67.9 

34 

32 

87 

96 

50 

59 

65 

22 

0 

1 

115 

82 

88 5 
73.2 


130 

112 

Durango. ... 
Grand Junc- 

52 

! " 

0 

10 ! 

30 






tion 

48 

10 

o 

58 

59.7 

39 

01 

97 

100 

102 

39 

58 

53 

82 

7 

8 

1 

129 

60 

02 

88.3 
60.0 
59. 6 

17 

34 

42 

146 

100 

104 

tfalida 

38| 
47 ! 

0 

39 

39.0 

Telluride 

i 

0 

48 

47.0 

54 

9 

0 

Walsenburg... 


2 

0 

48 

42. J 

66 

114 

77 

10 

0 

87 

62.5 

52 

189 

Total.. 

409 

40 

1 

450 

53.3 

375 

825 

455 

223 

io ! 

1 

688 

73.4 

249 

937 


1 1, Slight thyroid enlargement; 2, moderate thyroid enlargement; 3, marked thyroid enlargement 


Table 3. — Ages of 450 boys and 688 girls with thyroid enlargements , and degrees 
of enlargement: Survey by Red Cross and Colorado State Department of Health 
in 8 Colorado cities. (Ages of normal children not available) 



Boys 

Girls 

Age 

Degree of enlargement 1 


Degree of enlargement 1 




— 

; 

Total 



— 

— 

Total 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


U. 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

10 

19 i 

1 

0 

20 

31 

1 

0 

! 32 

11 

32 

0 

0 

32 

33 

2 

0 

i 35 

12 

61 

3 

0 

64 

55 

23 

1 1 

i 79 

13 

79 

8 

1 

88 

87 

48 

2 

137 

14 

86 

14 

0 

100 

106 

48 

3 

157 

15 

69 

9 

0 

78 i 

82 

53 

J 

136 

10 

43 

4 

0 

47 

49 

27 

2 

78 

17 

11 

1 

0 

12 

7 

11 

1 

19 

18 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

7 

19 

3 

o; 

0 1 

3 

2 1 

4 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1! 

0 | 

3 

0 j 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

409 j 

I 

40 

1 

450 

455 

223 

10 j 

m 


1 1, Slight thyroid enlargement, 2, moderate thyroid enlargement; 3, marked thyroid enlargement. 


Survey in Colorado Spring*. —A survey of 853 boys and 846 girls 
attending school in Colorado Springs disclosed the presence of thy- 
roid enlargement among 326 boys and 378 girls. This survey was 
made under the direction of Dr! O. R. Gillett, health officer.' The 
water supply of Colorado Springs is obtained from the mountains. 
According to the results obtained during this survey, 38.2 per cent 
of the boys and 44.6 per cent of the girls in this city have some 
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degree of thyroid enlargement. The numbers and percentages of 
thyroid enlargements found during the survey in Colorado Springs 
are given in Table 4. 


Table 4 . — Numbers and percentages of thyroid enlargements found among 858 
boys and 845 girls in Colorado Springs, Colo. 



Exam- 

mod 

Enlargements 

Number 

Per cent 

Boys * 

m 

320 

38.2 

Girls 

840 j 

378 

44.6 

Total 

! 1,099 

704 

41 4 


i 




Survey by Colorado Health Conference . — The Colorado Health Con- 
ference is made up of representatives from the State board of health, 
State Tuberculosis Association, extension division of the State Uni- 
versity, and Child Welfare Bureau. A feature of this conference is an 
itinerant clinic that visits various sections of the State, making 
physical examinations of children and advising what shall be done 
when deviations from the normal are detected. During 1923 and 
1924 Dr. R. P. Forbes, the clinic physician, devoted particular atten- 
tion to the detection of thyroid enlargement among the children ex- 
amined in a routine manner. 

A summary of the goiter findings of the health conference is given 
in Table 5. Upon examination it will be seen that the prevalence of 
goiter is much higher in some places than others. Thus, G1.5 per 
cent of the children examined in Olathe, Montrose County, had some 
degree of thyroid enlargement. Paonia, with 52.G per cent; Rico, 
with 43.4 per cent; and Dolores, with 40.9 per cent, arc other cities 
with high goiter prevalence. From these higher figures the percent- 
ages decline in other localities until the rates, at least among some of 
the limited numbers examined, are zero. 
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Tabus 5. — Number* mid percentage * of thyroid enlargement* among l,6$4 toy# 
and 1 fUfi girl* in 8!) localities in 80 Colorado counties: Purvey by Colorado 
Health Conference 



. »«>•» 

Girls 

Place 

i Enlargements 



Enlargements 




j - 

, 

Nor* 

Total 

— - 

— 

Nor- 

Total 


Nuin- 

Per 

mal 


Num- 

Per 

Mini 



her 

I cent 



tier 

cent 



Atnpnhoe County 






! 



Littleton, - 

1 

3.7 

26 

27 

3 

8 3 

32 

33 

Englewood 

' J 

2 2 

44 

43 

3 

7.1 

m 

42 

County total 

2 

2 7 

TO 

72 

0 

7. 8 

71 

77 

Archuleta Count t 









Pugosa Hpi mgs 

0 

0 

37 

37 

1 

2.4 

40 

41 

Luca County: 









Springfield. 

2 

4.2 

43 

47 

7 

14 0 

41 

48 

Delta County 









Hotchkiss 

r> 

20. 3 

42 

37 

15 

35. 7 

27 

42 

Paomu , 

20 

43 4 

21 

44 

29 

59 1 

20 

49 

Delta 

13 

37 J 

22 

33 

30 

31 2 

22 

32 

County total 

48 

33. 2 

88 

13(1 

31 

43.9 

6V 

123 

Dolores County 








' 

Rico 

» 

42 3 

13 

20 

12 

41 4 

15 


Ct and County 









KremniHng . 

0 

0 

31 

31 

0 

0 

34 

34 

Hot Sulphur Spi ingv 

0 

1) 

21 

21 

0 

o 

30 

30 

Granby 

0 

0 

17 

17 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Taboinaslu 

0 

0 

2*3 

23 

0 

0 

30 

36 

County total 

0 

0 

94 

94 

0 

O 

110 

116 

Gunnison County 1 









Gunnison j 

0 

0 

to 

19 

0 

0 

29 

29 

V rested Jluite 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

14 

14 

County tolnl 

' oj 

0 

31 

31 

J) 

I 0 

43 

i 

La Plata County: 









Lay field 

4 | 

n.7 

30 

34 

3 ! 

12.5 

21 

24 

Durango 

I i 

2.4 

41 

42 

A ! 

11.3 

39 

44 

County total 

7* 

(i. 3 

7^! 

70 

*8 ‘ 

11.8 

00 

m 

Logon County: 

i 








Sterling 

0 j 

0 

21 J 

21 

0 

0 

25 

25 

Mesa County 

1 


1 

1 

i 





FiiuU. 

13 ! 

38 2 


34 | 

10 

06. 0 

8 

24 

Montezuma County 

1 



i 


i 



, M aneos 

11 i 

16. « 

33 

00 j 

23 

35 2 1 

40 

71 

Dolotes 

11 1 

20.4 

33 

44 1 

30 

54. 5 | 

30 

00 

Coitcz 

4 I 

8.3 

43 

47 

20 

33. 0 i 

23 

49 

I’ounly total 

24 | 

13.2 

134 

..Jfj 

87 

40. 7 1 

99 

186 

At out rose County 





*"* 1 




Mont roso_ 

8 ! 

IS 1 

30 

44 

7 I 

30. 4 1 

16 

23 

Olathe 

27 I 

! 31 9 

23 

62 

34 | 

72 3 ; 

13 

47 

County total 

33 

40. 3 

01 

«fl 

1T| 

58. 5 ; 

29 

70 

Morgan County: 









Diehard 

1 

1.9 

31 

32 

0 

0 1 

56 

50 

Fort Morgan 

0 

0 

04 

64 

0 

o 1 

02 

02 

Itillrose , 

0 

0 

41 

41 

1 

2.7 | 

36 

37 

County total 

1 

.0 

130 

157 

1 

* .o! 

154 

15ft 
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Table 5. — Numbers and percentages of thyroid enlargements among 1,334 bows 
and 1,340 girls in 39 localities in 30 Colorado counties : Survey by Colorado 
Health, Conference — Contiaued 



Boys | 

Girts 

Waco 

Enlargements 



Enlargements 





Nor- 

mal 




Nor- 

mal 



Num- 

Per 

Total 

! 

Num* ! 

IVr 

Total 


ber 

cent 



ber i 

•cent 



Otero County. 









Fowler 

3 

4,0 

58 

01 

13 

24.0 

41 

44 

Manzanola 

1 

2.1 

40 

47 

1 

2.7 

35 

30 

Rocky Ford 

4 


43 

47 

5 

10.9 

23 

30 

La Junta. 

4 

7 5 

80 

64 

4 

7.6 

48 

«2 






County total 

12 

5. 7 

m 

209 

23 

13.3 

149 

m 




Ouray County: 









Ridgway 

6 

11.1 

48 

64 

17 

29.3 

41 

68 

Ouray.". 

I 

2. 4 

40 

41 

7 

13.4 

81 

m 





County total 

7 

7 3 

88 

95 

24 

25 0 

' 72 

96 






Phillips County* 








98 

Huxtun.. . 

0 

0 

50 

60 

0 

0 

68 

Holyoke _ . 

() 

0 

47 

47 

0 

0 

1 51 

SI 




County total 

0 

0 

97 

97 j 

0 

0 

119 

119 




Prowers County 





| 




Lamar .. 

0 

0 

41 

41 

8 

17.7 

37 

45 

San Juan County . 




Silvorton... . . __ 

6 

10.8 

41 

40 

17 | 

I 

30.9 

| 

38 

55 

Washington Count y. 


Akron 

0 

0 

41 

41 

2 

7. 1 

20 

28 






Yu nut County: 

t 








Wray 

0 

« 

66 

on 

1 

1.3 

72 

73 

Yuma 

0 

0 

51 

51 

3 

5. 0 | 

50 

53 







County total 

0 

0 

117 

117 

4 

3.1 

122 

126 





Total 

165 

10. 1 

1,405 

1~«30 

311 

23.3 

1,333 

1,644 



Places with high prevalence rates among boys were Olathe, 51.9 
per cent; Paonia, 45.4 per cent; Fruita, 38.2 per cent; and Delta, with 
37.1 per cent. The percentages of thyroid enlargement were highest 
among the girls examined in OJathe, 72.3 per cent; Paonia, 59.1 per 
cent; Fraita, 60.6 per cent; and Dolores, 54.5 per cent. Of the 1,630 
boys, 10.1 per cent, and of the 1 ,644 girls examined, 23.3 per cent were 
found to have some degree of thyroid enlargement. In Table 6 are 
given the ages of 165 boys and 311 girls with thyroid enlargement. 
The marked preponderance of goiter among girls, especially after the 
age of 15, is clearly shown. Doctor Forbes, of the Colorado He alth 
Conference, has also shown, through his diagnoses of goiter in pre- 
adolescent children, that there is need for iodine prophylaxis during 
pregnancy so that children may be born goiter free. That the term 
‘‘adolescent” is a misnomer when applied to endemic goiter is plairily 
indicated by the frequent occurrence of goiter in preadolescent 
children, as shown in Tabic 6. 
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gestive of exophthalmic goiter were encountered. Nodules in the 
thyroid substance, presumably adenomatous in type, were noted in 
23 children, 14 girls and 9 boys. Among boys the age of greatest 
percentage involvement is at 1 2 years, while among the girls it is at 
15 years, according to this survey. However, the numbers upon 
which the calculations arc based are too small to permit the drawing 
of any but suggestive inferences. 

In Table 8 the results of the thyroid examinations in each of the 
schools surveyed by the Public Health Service are set forth. In this 
table are shown the numbers, degrees, and percentages of thyroid 
involvement among 1,495 boys' and 1,214 girls in eight localities. 
Among both boys and girls endemic goiter was most prevalent in 
Grand Junction, located in the western central portion of the State. 
Thyroid enlargement was least prevalent among the boys in the 
State Home for Dependent Children in Denver, probably because 
the ages of the children in this school are relatively less than those in 
the other places surveyed. More than 20 per cent of the boys and 
more than 30 per cent of the girls in the schools surveyed had some 
degree of thyroid involvement, the only exceptions being the two in- 
stitutions surveyed in Denver, where the children are younger than 
those in the regular schools. 


Table 8. — Numbers, degrees, and 'percentages of thyroid enlargements among 1,495 
boys and 1,214 girls surveyed in 8 localities in Colorado by the United States 
Public Health Service 






Boys 





Locality and school or 
home 


Degree of enlargement 1 


With thyroid 
enJaigcuient 

Nor- 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Per 

cent 

mal 

Denver 

<)i phan’s Home 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16.0 

49 

59 

Home for Dependents... 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 3 

80 

93 

Golden, Industrial School... 

52 

17 

8 

1 

0 

78 

24.1 

245 

323 

Grand Junction schools 

81 

30 

6 

0 

0 

117 

85. 1 

216 

333 

JulobbuiK schools 

Sal ida schools 

22 

4 

1 

0 

0 

27 

24.1 

85 

112 

! 34 

r> 

1 

0 

0 

40 

23.2 

132 

172 

Trinidad schools 

81 

j 

26 

4 

1 

0 

112 

27.7 

291 | 

403 

Total 

' 293 

82 

20 

2 

0 

397 

26.5 

1,098 

1,495 


1 1, very slight; 2 , slight; 3, moderate; 4, marked; 5, very marked. 
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Table S. — Numbers, degrees, arid percentages of thyroid enlargements among 1,495 
hoys and 1^14 girls surveyed in 8 localities in Colorado by the United States 
Public Health Service — Continued 


Girls 


Locality and school or 
home 


Degree of enlargement 1 


With thyroid 
enlargement 

Nor- 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Total 

Per 

cent 

mal 

Denver: 

Orphan's Home 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

25.7 

26 

35 

Home for Dependents - ... 

9 

9 

I 

0 

0 

19 

27.0 

40 

68 

Grand Junction schools 

53 

61 

25 

11 

0 

150 

45.3 

181 

831 

Julesburg schools 

36 

9 

4 

0 

0 

49 

36,0 

87 

136 

Morrison, industrial School.. 

24 

16 

4 

3 

1 

48 

34. 5 

01 j 

139 

Salida schools 

39 

10 

3 

0 

0 

52 

84.4 

90 ! 

151 

Trinidad schools 

63 

53 

13 

3 

0 

132 

37.2 

222 | 

354 

Total j 

229 

1 : 

159 

53 

17 

1 

459 

36.8 

755 

1,214 


1 1, very slight, 2, slight; 3, moderate; 4, marked; 5, very maiked. 


Table 9. — Numbers and percentages of thyroid enlargement among 3,950 boys and 
18,451 girls examined by 4- agencies in 58 localities in Colorado 




Boys 


■ 

Girls 


Agency 

Num- 

ber 

Found 

With enlarged 1 
lh\ roids 

l 

Num- 

ber 

Found 

With enlarged 
thyroids 


exam- 

ined 

normal 

Num- 

ber 

i 

Per 

cent 

exam- 

ined 

normal 

N um- 
bel 

Per 

cent 

Denver, department of health educa- 
tion, Denver public schools - ... 

Health conference 

V. S. Public Health Service - 

Bed Cross aiul State board ol health.. 

1, 630 
1,405 
825 

L 1,465 
: 1,098 
| 375 

1(55 

307 

450 

10. 1 
26. 5 
53.3 

9,650 

1,044 

1,214 

937 

7,013 
1,333 
755 
249 | 

2,043 

311 

457 

688 

27.3 

23.3 
36. H 

73.4 

Total - J 

3,950 

j 2,938 

1.012 

25. 0 

13, 451 

0, 350 1 

4,099 

* 30.4 




Summary of thyroid findings . — The combined results of the thyroid 
examinations made by the four principal agencies have been brought 
together in Table 9. Of the 3,950 boys examined, 1,012, or 25.6 per 
cent, had some degree of thyroid enlargement ; 4,099, or 30.4 per cent 
of the 13,451 girls examined, also had enlarged thyroids. Compared 
with surveys made in other sections of the country the Colorado 
results disclose a much smaller difference between the goiter preva- 
lence rates of boys and girls than is commonly found; but it is possible 
that the inclusion of more than three times as many girls as boys has 
influenced the results. 

2. Method of Making a Thyroid Survey 

The need for additional surveys . — While the data set forth in the 
preceding section are interesting, they are insufficient in quantity to 
warrant the drawing of hard and fast conclusions. The making of 
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degrees of thyroid enlargement are recommended because they cover 
more adequately the very great variations in size and enable the 
comparison of size at subsequent occasions: “Very slight,” “slight,” 
“moderate,” “marked,” and “very marked.” The least degree of 
enlargement is termed “very slight,” while the greatest is called 
“very marked.” Adenomata, of course, constitute a sixth group. 
The factors entering into the determination of each degree of thyroid 
enlargement are as follows: 

(1) Very slight enlargement.— This type is marked by simple involvement of 
the isthmial band, manifested by widening or thickening upon palpation. 
In this type there is either no bulging of the skin over the isthmus or the bulging 
is relatively slight. Upon palpating, however, it is possible to detect the 
thickened isthmus as a distinct enlargement. 

Normal necks and many with very slight involvement of the thyroid gland, 
when viewed from the side, present a straight skin line, unbroken by swellings 
over the isthmus or other portions of the gland. Consequently, unless palpation 
is employed, decided thickenings of the isthmus will be overlooked. The 
thickened isthmus frequently imparts to the examining finger the impression of 
a piece of rubber tubing lying across the trachea. Moreover, this thickening 
will vary in size from an almost imperceptible ribbon to a tubular mass that will 
approximate a man’s thumb in size. Inasmuch as decided thickenings are 
not constantly found in so-called normal thyroid glands, it is very likely that 
such deviations may safely be designated as “very slight” enlargements, though 
they may be physiological and temporary in character in some instances. In 
the Cincinnati survey demonslrabihty was made a positive condition of inclusion 
under the designation “very slight.” Border-line cases, or those in which 
doubt existed as to classification, were discarded in the interest of accuracy. 

As a means of detecting the isthmus, when it can neither be seen nor readily 
felt, Marine and Kimball advise that the finger or thumb be held against the 
trachea just below the cricoid cartilage while the person swallows. The writer 
has found that the enlarged isthmus may be brought into prominence beneath 
the palmar surface of the middle finger laid parallel over the accustomed location 
of the isthmus while the person being examined swallows. 

(2) Slight enlargement . — Included under this heading are cases with visible 
bulging of the skin over the thyroid isthmus, causing a globular-appearing en- 
largement. Beginning involvement of the thvroglossal stalk or pyramidal lobe, 
which usually arises from the left side of the isthmus, is also included under this 
classification. When present, the thyroglossal stalk is readily detected. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Marine and Kimball, only those stalks extending to 
the base of the thyroid cartilage should be included. 

Blight enlargements are brought into prominence when the person swallows. 
Simple observation is an aid in determining the approximate size of the thyroid* 

(3) Moderate enlargement . — Under this heading are included moderate involve- 
ments of the thyroglossal stalk, with or without Increase in the size of the isthmus. 
Thyroids causing moderate bulging of the neck laterally from the enlarged 
lobes and moderate bulging of the skin anteriorly from the enlarged isthmus 
are also included in this class. 

In this type the V-shaped angle between the sterno-cleidomastoid muscles is 
well filled by the enlarged thyroid, the principal protrusion being manifested 
anteriorly, 

(4) Marked enlargement . — In this group are included thyroids causing marked 
lateral and anterior bulging. In addition to the overfilling of the V-shaped 
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angle between the muscles, there is also marked bulging at the external borders 
and beyond the muscles in this grade. 

(5) Very marked enlargements . — This includes the extremely large, pronounced, 
and disfiguring types, the outlines of the lobes being plainly visible throughout. 

(6) Adenomas .— Under this heading are included the thyroids containing 
nodular or lumpy masses of varying sizes and numbers. 

Record card . — For the purpose of recording the information 
obtained during a thyroid survey, a printed record card is desirable, 
but not absolutely essential. If a card is used it should be prepared 
in such a manner as to make recording a simple matter, particularly 
for the examiner. It is also advantageous to provide a form upon 
which certain preliminary information may be placed by the teacher, 
nurse, or clerk. By recording the findings in code a great deal of 
time is saved and those examined are not able to learn the results 
of the examination until definite plans have been made for meeting 
the requirements. A card that has proved useful is shown herewith. 

RECORD CARD 


THYROID SURVEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Number — Date 


Name. 

Ago. 

Sex. 

Color. 

Weight. 

School. 



Grade. 



Birthplace (city and State). Residence during past year. 


Physical development: Excellent, good, fair, poor. 

Thyroid, 0 1 2 3 4 5 6. 

Location: Diffuse isthmus right lobe left lobe. 

The face of the card is divided into two parts by a double line, the 
upper portion containing such information as may be readily sup- 
plied by the pupil, teacher, nurse, or clerk prior to the arrival of the 
examiner, while the findings are recorded on the lower portion. 
Ruled lines should be provided on the back of the card in order that 
additional entries may be entered when reexaminations are made. 

The preliminary information having been entered, each pupil 
presents his card to the examiner, who encircles the symbols pr terms 
applicable to the findings. Zero (0) represents a nonnal thyroid 
gland, while the other numerals indicate successive degrees of enlarge- 
ment. By examining boys and girls in separate groups rather than 
indiscriminately, the cards will be arranged according to sex at the 
end of the examination, a considerable aid when large numbers are 
23309° — 25f 2 
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being examined. In indicating the location of the thyroid enlarge- 
ment the terms “isthmus” and “diffuse” may be used. The prin- 
cipal enlargement among those classed as very slight are usually 
found confined to the isthmus. In the larger goiters the increase is 
usually diffuse and rather evenly distributed throughout the gland. 
The terms “right lobe” and “left lobe” are used for recording 
asymmetry, the term expressing the greater degree of enlargement 
being encircled. 

When a printed card is not available, a system of record keeping 
may be improvised very easily. Slips of paper may be distributed 
among the children to be examined, with instructions as to the pre- 
liminary information desired. Thus the name, age, grade, date, 
weight, height, and other data may readily be obtained in a few 
moments by having each child supply it. Then the child may bring 
his slip to the examiner, who can uniformly record the necessary 
notations of the result of the examination. While not as easily 
handled as thick cards, these slips of paper serve very well for record- 
ing the results of an examination of a limited number of children. 

It is exceedingly important to secure and record the ages and sex 
of all apparently normal children who are examined during the course 
of a thyroid survey. Unless these facts are obtained it will be 
impossible to determine the percentage of children having thyroid 
enlargement at each age period. 

3. The Remedy 

Preparations for the campaign of prophylaxis . — Prior to inaugurating 
a campaign for the prevention of endemic goiter it is highly important 
that the people of a given community become conversant with the 
need for the prophylaxis and the mode of its administration. It is 
equally desirable that the possibility of reducing existing thyroid 
enlargements through appropriate medication bo known and appre- 
ciated, not only by the lay people but by the physicians as well. It 
was particularly noticeable in Colorado that the physicians generally 
were greatly interested in goiter prevention and cure, but many were 
not sufficiently conversant with diagnosis and treatment of the condi- 
tion to institute appropriate action. Therefore, the best results 
may be expected to follow a goiter campaign accompanied by due 
publicity. 

After a thyroid survey has been made and the results have been 
tabulated, it will be found that two important sets of figures have 
become available; first, those relating to thyroid-normal individuals, 
and second, those dealing with persons with definite thyroid enlarge- 
ment. Obviously, both of these groups are in need of protection and 
treatment. For the thyroid-normal individuals, prophylaxis should 
be made available, preferably under the auspices of the local health 
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department and in conjunction with the board of education. All 
school children with thyroid enlargement should be treated, preferably 
by family physicians. However, when physicians are indifferent to 
the need for systematic treatment, the health department should 
take the necessary steps to furnish appropriate medication. 

Prophylaxis . — The rdle of iodine in maintaining thyroid equilib- 
rium, so that the gland will be prevented from enlarging, and, fur- 
thermore, so that existing enlargements will be reduced in size, is 
too well known to require reiteration at this time. Suffice it to say 
that the favorable influence of iodine is now generally acknowledged. 
However, numerous objections, many of which are theoretical and 
apparently not susceptible of support, have been raised against the 
use of iodine for either the prevention or treatment of goiter. A 
number of instances in which exophthalmic goiter has apparently 
been caused by the administration of large doses of iodine or by the 
use of patent remedies containing large quantities of iodine have 
been reported. Investigation of these cases plainly shows that iodine 
has been used in unwarranted quantities and with no realization of 
its toxicity. It is also a matter for conjecture as to why there is 
no history of iodine ingestion in the vast majority of cases of exoph- 
thalmic goiter. Furthermore, it is a question whether the iodine 
goiters might not have occurred without the administration of iodine. 
All of these surmises, and even the well-authenticated ‘instances in 
which iodine has apparently done damage, fail to disturb the funda- 
mental fact that iodine, when administered in small dosage and 
under supervision, will definitely prevent thyroid enlargement and 
will also in very many instances cause the reduction in size of exist- 
ing enlargements. 

Individual oral prophylaxis, as advocated by Kimball, offers the 
most effective method of insuring to the thyroid gland, whether nor- 
mal or enlarged, the amount of iodine required to insure its equilib- 
rium. Unfortunately, however, this method has a limited utility, 
because only a small portion of the population can be reached. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to employ methods which will not only 
prevent the indiscriminate dispensing of iodine but will also insure 
its ingestion in proper amounts by those in need of the medication. 
Iodine may, of course, be administered in various forms and by dif- 
ferent methods with equal prospect of accompanying favorable 
effects. However, from a practical standpoint it is important to 
combine the elements of palatability, ease of administration, low 
dosage, and regularity of ingestion if the most favorable results are 
to be secured. 

Iodized table salt . — An iodine compound such as sodium iodide, 
when combined with the sodium chloride in the proportion of 1 part 
of the former to 5,000 of the latter, appears to offer distinct advan- 
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tages as a wholesale prophylactic for the thyroid-normal individuals 
and also furnishes a small portion of the iodine required by those 
with thyroid enlargement. Jn the latter instance, of course, the 
small amount of iodine furnished in the salt must be supplemented 
by skilled medical supervision. It is difficult to believe that iodized 
salt, while providing sufficient iodine to keep the normal thyroid in 
equilibrium, will cause any untoward effects among persons with 
adenomatous goiters or among those with a tendency toward or 
actually present toxicity. 

Treatment.-- To determine the prevalence of thyroid enlargement 
in order, where the extent of the condition justifies, to secure prophy- 
laxis and treatment, is manifestly an important function of a health 
department. In schools and universities it is possible to make sur- 
veys which will disclose such enlargements and cause the patients 
to he referred to suitable medical advisers. Unfortunately it is diffi- 
cult to conduct surveys among adults which will bring to light all 
of those in need of treatment. Possibly, as annual physical exami- 
nations become more popular, it will be practicable to devote atten- 
tion to an increasingly large number of adults with goiters. As pre- 
viously indicated, the amouut of iodine contained in iodized table 
salt, while sufficient to maintain the equilibrium of a normal thyroid, 
is not sufficient to alter a gland already enlarged. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to supplement tills minute quantity of iodine in 
salt in a skillful and intelligent manner. When adenomatous thyroid 
tissue is present or there is either susceptibility or actual indication 
of toxicity, iodine should be withheld unless the patient is being 
treated in accordance with the principles laid down by Plummer, of 
Rochester. 

In the treatment of endemic goiter low dosage of iodine should bo 
adhered to because of the possibility of exciting a quiescent thyroid 
to hyperactivity. Marine recommends the use of 2 to 4 grams of 
desiccated thyroid in 0.2 gram daily doses as the most promising 
method of inaugurating curative treatment. After an interval of 
two weeks following this preliminary course of treatment he saturates 
tlie gland with iodine by giving 30 cubic centimeters of sirup of 
hydriodic acid or its equivalent in 1 or 2 cubic centimeter doses daily. 
He further recommends that this treatment be repeated every third 
or sixth month, explaining that the maximum reduction may be 
expected to occur between 0 and 12 months after the medication 
has begun. 

For the treatment of thyroid enlargement in children the use of 
the iodine and chocolate tablet, containing small quantities of organic 
iodide, has been recommended, two or three tablets being given 
weekly or on© tablet being prescribed daily for 30 days during 
alternate months. The same tablet, to the extent of one tablet a 
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week, may be used among school children for prophylactic purposes. 
Other preparations of iodine will likewise give good results, but low 
dosage must be adhered to lest, in some cases, untoward results be 
produced. Palatability is a most important consideration when the 
medication is to be continued over a long period. By acquiring a 
wholesome respect for the toxicity of iodine, as suggested by Kimball, 
and prescribing the remedy in milligrams instead of grams, the 
results will usually be satisfactory though not invariably successful. 

In Colorado it is advisable that iodized table salt be used gen- 
erally. This prophylactic will probably take care of the individuals 
with normally functioning thyroid glands. By means of surveys 
the children with thyroid enlargement should be sought out and 
placed under competent medical supervision. Special efforts should 
be made to prevent the occurrence of goiter in the new born by 
administering iodine (except in the presence of adenomatous or 
exophthalmic goiter) to prospective mothers during the first half of 
pregnancy. Desiccated thyroid, according to Marine, is dangerous 
during this period, but sirup of hydriodic acid, to the extent of SO 
cubic centimeters in 1 and 2 cubic centimeter doses, will in many 
instances prevent so-called fetal adenomata. Should the interest 
of physicians be insufficient to insure the treatment of children with 
enlarged thyroids, such treatment should be provided by the local 
health department in cooperation with the board of education. 

4. Possibility of Reducing Goiter Prevalence 

Now that the ability of iodine to prevent endemic goiter has been 
definitely proved, it would appear that the information should be 
universally applied. That it has not been used more generally is 
duo in part to the fact that the possibilities and methods are not 
thoroughly understood. As a preliminary to instituting prophylaxis, 
a thyroid survey is an admirable method of obtaining information 
and arousing interest in the subject both among lay and professional 
people. The information so far obtained regarding the prevalence 
of goiter in Colorado apparently indicates a focus of endemic goiter 
in the southwestern portion of the State. Whether or not this is an 
actual condition can be shown only by more intensive surveys made 
in a uniform manner. With additional data it would be possible to 
prepare a map of the State and indicate the varying degrees of 
prevalence in different portions. With this information it is con- 
ceivable that conditions apparently conducive to goiter prevalence, 
such as the use of certain water, the lack of fresh green vegetables, 
the proximity to mountains, or other interesting facts, might be 
brought to light. It is further conceivable that reliable knowledge 
concerning the quantity of iodine lacking or required in certain 
sections of the State might be gained in this manner. 
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Deaths and death rates from earner and other malignant tumors in the registration 
area (exclusive of Hawaii) and in the registration States: 1982 and 192$ — Cont'd. 


Area 

Number of 
deaths 

Death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation 

Adjusted Crude 


1023 

1922 

1923 | 

1922 

i 

1923 

1922 

Massachusetts 

4, 760 

4,037 

99.8 

98.4 

118.2 

116,6 

Michigan 

3, 616 

3,411 

81.7 

81.1 

88.4 

87.7 

Minnesota - - 

2,606 

2,317 

96.1 

90.0 

100.3 

93.9 

Mississippi (total) 

830 

800 

58 5 

56.0 

46.7 

44.7 

White... 

44G 

420 

60, 9 

58.6 

52.2 

60.2 

Colored - 

390 

371 

55. 7 

53.0 

41.6 

39.6 

Missouri 

3,176 

2,947 

80.5 

75. 0 

92.2 

85. 9 

Montana 

333 

343 

65.6 

69.6 

64.6 

57.8 

Nebraska 

1,072 

1,091 

77.5 

79 5 

80.4 

82.5 

New Hampshire 

549 

fill 

82 3 

91.8 

122.7 

120.9 

New Jersey 

3, 162 

3,021 

03 0 

90 5 

93.6 

91.1 

New York. - 

12, 247 

11,697 

102 6 

99.2 

112.9 

109.2 

North Caiolinn (total) 

1,220 

1,228 

50. 8 

58.0 

45.4 

46.3 

White 

002 

899 

56.7 

57.4 

47 8 

48.4 

Colored 

318 

320 

55. 0 

67. 5 

39.7 

41.6 

Ohio 

5, 784 

f>, 549 

81.9 

79.9 

94.6 

92.3 

Oregon... 

840 

820 

8G 3 

85. 5 

102.0 

101.0 

Pennsylvania 

8, 253 

7, 782 

89.3 

85.2 

90.7 

86.5 

Rhode Island.. . 

717 

751 

100 9 

106.9 

114.4 

12J.1 

South Carolina (total) 

057 

670 

52 2 

63.7 

37.7 

38.8 

White. 

408 

405 

59. 1 

69 C 

47.0 

47 4 

Colored. 

240 

265 

43. 1 

46.1 

28.4 

! 30.4 

Tennessee (total) 

1,192 

1,146 

54 9 

53.1 

49.8 

! 4a 2 

White 

960 

936 

53.7 

52.8 

49.3 

48.5 

Colored 

232 

210 

58.8 

53.0 

52.2 

47.0 

Utah 

316 

316 

80.7 

82.1 

66.3 

67.4 

Vermont 

439 

456 

84.7 

88.0 

! 124,6 

129.4 

Virginia (total) 

1,442 

1,306 

66.1 

63.3 

60 1 

57.0 

White 

1, 070 

1,061 

66.8 

66.5 

63.5 

63.3 

Colored 

363 

305 

62. 4 

52.6 

1 52.0 

43.8 

Washington 

1,303 

1,281 

84.3 

84 1 

1 90 9 

90.7 

Wisconsin 

2,533 

2, 514 

81.4 

81.7 

92.5 

92.8 

Wyoming ... 

116 

07 

( s ) 

( 3 ) 

54.8 

j 46.9 


* Kate not computed. 


MORTALITY FROM DIABETES MELLITUS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1923 

The Department of Commerce announces that there wore 17,357 
deaths from diabetes mellitus in 1923 in the death registration area, 
whieh comprised about 88 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. The death rate in 1923 was 17.9 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, as compared with 18.4 in 1922. 

Of the 34 States which show adjusted rates for 1923 and 1922, 
10 show higher rates in 1923. New York had the highest adjusted 
rate (24 per 100,000 population) in 1923 and Mississippi had the 
lowest, (7.2). 

Of the 9 States showing adjusted rates by color, Maryland had 
the highest rate (19.4) for the white population in 1923 and Virginia 
had the highest (13.5) for the colored, while Tennessee had the 
lowest rate (7.2) for the white population and Mississippi the lowest 
(4.6). for the colored. 
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Deaths and death rates from diabetes metlitus in the registration area (exclusive of 
Hawaii) and in the registration States 





Death i ate pe» 

100,000 popu* 


Number of 



un 




4L. 





Area 

untius 







Adjusted 1 

Crude 4 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Registration area (exclusive of Hawaii) 

17,337 

17, 182 

J) _ 

( 3 ) 

17.9 

18.4 





Registration States (including District of Co- 







luinbia) - 

17,153 

16, 989 

(*) 


17.9 

18.5 


California 

794 

824 

17.2 

18 3 

20 9 

22.3 

Colorado 

130 

142 

12.9 

14.4 

13.1 

14.6 

Connecticut 

336 

327 

21.5 

21.3 

22.8 

22.6 

Delaware „ 

31 

37 

12.1 

14.5 

13. ft 

16.2 

Florida (total) 

111 

105 

31.0 

10.6 

10.6 

10.3 

White 

85 

89 

11.6 

12.3 

12.0, 

12.9 

Colored 

26 

16 

10.9 

0 8 

7.7 

4.8 

Georgia (total) 

270 

266 

(®) 

(») 

9.0 

9.0 

White 

190 

194 

<») 

(») 

U.O 

11,1 

Colored- 

74 

72 

(») 

C) 

6.1 

6.0 

Idaho - 

50 

67 

(>) 

(*) 

10.6 

14.6 

Illinois 

1,380 

607 

1,400 

580 

19.6 

20.2 

20.3 

20.0 

Indiana - 

16.7 

10.1 

20.1 

19.4 

Iowa 

460 

0) 

(*) 

( 4 ) 

18.6 

< 4 ) 

19.9 

Kansas 

318 

356 

15 8 

17.7 

17.7 

Kentucky (total) 

267 

198 

10.8 

8.1 

10.8 

8.1 

White-. J 

250 

172 

11.0 

7.0 

11.2 

7.7 

Colored 

17 

26 

6 8 

10.3 

7.5 

11.3 

Louisiana (total) 

178 

168 

12.1 

11.0 

9.6 

9.2 

White-'..... 1 

127 

132 

13.4 

14.1 

11.0 

11.6 

Colored 

51 

36 

9.3 

6.6 

7.3 

5.2 

Maine 

176 

196 

16.5 

l&G 

22.5 

25.3 

Maryland (total) 

296 

302 

18.2 

18.8 

19.7 

20.3 

271 

265 

19.4 

19.1 

21. 0 

21.3 

Colored 

25 

37 

10.7 

15.9 

10.0 

14.9 

M assachusetts 

861 

954 

18 8 

21.0 

21 4 

24.0 

Michigan 

714 

696 

17.0 

17.0 

17.9 

17.9 

Minnesota 

439 

627 

17.5 

21 3 

17.6 

21.4 

Mississippi (total) . - 

109 

130 

7.2 

8.6 

6 1 

7.3 

White 

73 

85 

9.4 

11.1 

8.5 

10.0 

Colored 

36 

45 

4.6 

5.9 

3.8 

4.8 

Missouri 

593 

625 

15.5 

J6. 4 

17.2 

18.2 

Montana 

68 

71 

11.4 

14.4 

9.5 

12.0 

Nebraska 

293 

303 

21.6 

22.5 

22.0 

22.9 

New Hampshire 

124 

139 

20.4 

22 9 

27.7 

31.1 

New Jersey 

676 

711 

20.2 

21 6 

20.0 

*21.4 

New York 

2,786 

2,882 

231 

24.0 

25 1 

25 7 

20.0 

North Carolina (total) 

232 

9. 6 

0.7 

8.6 

8.7 

White - 

173 

184 

9 8 

10.6 

9.2 

0.9 

Colored 

59 

47 

9. 2 

7.3 

7.4 

5.9 

Ohio 

1,193 

143 

1,096 

191 

17.4 

16.3 

10. 5 

18.2 

Oregon 

16.4 

22 2 

17.4 

23,5 

Pennsylvania 

1,712 

1,614 

144 

18.7 

17.8 

18.8 

17.9 

Rhode island 

149 

21.7 

21.2 

23 8 

23.2 

South Carolina (total) I 

150 

131 

11.2 

9.9 

8.0 

7.6 

White 

94 

so : 

12 7 

32. 2 

10.8 

10.4 

Colored.... 

56 

42 

8.0 

6.7 

6.4 

4.8 

Tennessee (total) 

168 

184 

7.3 

8.1 

7.0 

7.7 

White 

139 

163 

7.2 

8.0 

7.1 

7,0 

Colored 

29 

31 

7.3 

7.8 

a 5 

6.9 

Utah 

77 

75 

18.9 

1&7 

16.1 

16.0 

Vermont 

78 

95 

16,8 

20.6 

22,1 

27.0 

Virginia (total).... 

283 

282 

12,6 

12,7 

11.8 

11.9 

White 

205 

216 

12.4 

13 3 

12.1 

12.9 

Colored 

78 

60 

13.5 

11.5 

11.2 

9.6 

Washington 

249 

289 

17.4 : 

20.5 

17.4 

20.5 

Wisconsin 

546 

$42 

18.6 

18.7 

mo 

20.0 

Wyoming. 

21 

23 

(*) 

<*> 

9.9 

11.1 



i The Adjusted rate makes allowance for the differences in the ace and sex composition of the populations 
in the different States, and shows what the death rate would he if all States bad the same proportion of males 
and females and the same proportion of the total population in each age group. 

* The crude rate is based on total population and an deaths occurring within the given area 

* Rate not computed. 

4 Not added to registration area until a later date. 
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MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1923 

The Department of Commerce announces that 90,732 deaths in 
1923 were due to tuberculosis in the registration area of the United 
States, with a death rate of 93.6 per 100,000 population. This is a 
drop of 3.4 since 1922, in which year the rate was 97 per 100,000 
population. 

To permit better interstate comparisons for 1923 and 1922, adjusted 
rates, based on the standard million population, have been calcu- 
lated. Of the 34 States which show adjusted rates for these two 
years, only nine show increases in the rates for 1923, clearly indicat- 
ing that the general trend is still downward. 

For nine States adjusted rates have been calculated separately 
for white and colored populations. In this group of States, Ten- 
nessee had the highest adjusted rate in 1923 for white population 
(129.3 per 100,000), Maryland the highest rate for colored population 
(290.7 per 100,000), and Mississippi had the lowest adjusted rates 
from tuberculosis for both white and colored (respectively, 51 and 
J59.7 per 100,000 population). 

For the 25 States which show adjusted rates but not by color, 
Colorado had the highest rate (158.6 per 100,000 population) and 
Nebraska the lowest (34.2). 


Deaths and death rates from tuberculosis ( all forms) in the registration area ( ex- 
clusive of Hawaii) and m the registration States: 192% and 19 2d 


Area 


Registration area (exclusive of Hawaii) 

Registration States (inelucling District of Col- 
umbia) 

California 

Colorado... 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida (total) 

White 

Colored 

Georgia (total) ' 

White 

Colored 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas I 


Number of 
deaths 

Death rate j>er 100,000 popu- 
lation 

Adjusted 1 

Crude * 

1923 

1922 

1923 

0 

1922 

1923 

1922 

90,732 

90, 452 

0 

93.0 

97.0 

88,788 

88, 385 

0 

0 

92.9 

90.1 

6, 802 

5, 881 

138.6 

144.5 

152.5 

159.1 

1, 609 

1,789 

158.6 

172.6 

168. 5 

183.3 

1, 329 

1,358 

87.0 

90.6 

90.0 

93.7 

263 

273 

110.6 

115.9 

114.1 

119.6 

1,082 

1,032 

104.0 

101.4 

103.4 

100.8 

494 

446 

69.2 

64.3 

69.7 

64.8 

688 

680 

171.0 

171.5 

174.0 

174.5 

2, 737 

2,613 

0 

0 

91.3 

88.0 

1, 013 

903 

0 

0 

56.9 

54.9 

1,724 

1,660 

0 

0 

141.6 

135.9 

172 

202 

0 

0 

36.6 

44.0 

5, 572 

5, 620 

78.5 

80.1 

82. 1 

83.8 

2, 827 

2,619 

90.6 

84.6 

93.8 

! 87,6 

1,101 

( 4 > 

0 

0 

I 44.6 

| 0 

783 

786 

42.6 

i 42.9 

43.6 

1 43.9 


n, 5 allowance for the differences m the age and sex composition of the populations 
in the different States, and shows what the death rate would be if>all States had the same proportion of 
ftI1< , 1{V . same proportion of the total population in each age group. 

Too crude rate is based on total population and all deaths occurring within tne given area. 

* Kate not computed. 

* Not added to the registration area until a later date. 
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Deaths and death rates from tuberculosis (all forms) in the registration area (ex- 
elusive of Hawaii) and in the registration States: 192% and 1923 — Continued 


Area 

Number ot 
deaths 

Death late per 100,000 popu- 
lation 

Adjusted (’rude 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1022 

3923 | 

1922 

Kentucky (total) - 

3.286 

3,253 

139.0 

138. 3 

133 5 

132.8 

White 

2, 656 

2, 567 

125 0 

121 6 

118.8 

115.6 

Colored 

630 

686 

272. 1 

292.7 

277.9 

299.0 

Louisiana (total) 

2, 111 

2, 198 
789 

119.7 

125.7 

114 1 

319.8 

White 

769 

70.9 

73. 7 

66. 7 

69.4 

Colored 

1,342 

1, 409 

19S. 5 

208.0 

192. 5 

201.7 

Maine 

627 

654 

77 7 

81 2 

80 7 

84.4 

Maryland (total) 

1, 882 

1, 939 

122 1 

127.2 

123 O 

130.2 

White 

1, 152 

1, 255 
684 

87 9 

96 9 

93.7 

101 1 

Colored 

730 

290 7 

273. 7 

292, 8 

275.7 

Massachusetts 

3, 565 

3, 732 

84.9 

90.0 

88 5 

93.8 

Michigan . 

2,848 

2,044 

70.0 

60. 5 

71.6 

08,0 

Minnesota 

1, 840 

1,714 

72 0 

68 0 

73 6 

69 5 

Mississippi (total)... 

1, 794 

1, 924 

108.6 

116.4 

100.2 

307. 4 

387 

4)3 

51.0 

54. 5 

45. 3 

48 4 

Colored - 

1,407 

1,511 

UQ 7 

371.5 

150.2 

161.3 

Missouri. 

Montana _ 

3,186 

395 

3, 258 
383 

88.4 
59. 1 

90.7 
59 0 

92. 5 
61. 6 

94 9 
64. 5 

Nebraska 

461 

483 

34.2 

36.1 

34. 0 1 

36 5 

New Hampshire - 

303. 

398 

78 9 

86 8 

HI 1 1 

89 2 

New Jersey 

3, 031 

3,148 

86. 1 

91.2 

89 7 1 

95. ft 

Nw York..- 

10, 611 

10, 695 

92. 0 

93.8 

97.9 

99.8 

North Carolina (total) 

2, 067 

2, 716 
1,318 

111 5 

115.1 

99 3 

102 5 

White 

1,357 

80 8 

79.7 

72.0 

| 71.0 

Colored.- 

1,310 
5, 251 

3,398 

184.4 

198 5 

163. 7 

176 2 

Ohio - 

5, 159 

| 81. 8 ; 

81 8 j 

85 8 

85.8 

Oregon - 

646 

581 

75 3 1 

68 6 i 

78 6 

71.6 

Pennsylvania - 

7,817 

8,018 

84 4 

87 7 ! 

83 9 

89. 2 

Rhode Island _ . 

628 

588 

96 7 

91 5 

100.2 

94 8 

South Carolina (total) 

1,834 

1,891 

118.1 

123 0 

105. 1 

109.5 

White 

458 

425 

58*4 

55.1 

52. 7 

49 7 

Colored - - 

1,376 

1,460 

179. 6 

192.1 

157 1 

16S.0 

Tennessee (total) 

3, 624 
2, 352 

3, 520 

160 6 

157. 1 

151.4 

148 1 

White 

2, 195 

129 3 

121.8 

1 120. 7 

113 7 

Colored 

1, 272 

1, 325 

289 2 

299.8 

286 4 

290. 8 

Utah 

178 

194 

38.6 

42.9 

1 37.3 

41.4 

Vermont 

291 

320 

78 4 

87.8 

i 82 6 

92.5 

Virginia (total) - 

2,901 

3, 092 

127 6 

137. 5 

121.0 

130. 3 

White 

1,381 

1,520 

1,457 
1 , 635 

85. 5 

91.4 

1 81.2 

86 9 

Colored 

228 6 

246 6 

217.7 

234.8 

Washington - 

Wisconsin 

1,113 

1,104 

74.5 

75.0 

77.6 

78.2 

1,836 

1,928 

65. 9 

70.0 

67.0 

71.2 

■Wyoming 

77 

86 

<*) 

( 3 ) 

36 3 

41.6 


3 Kate not computed. 


MORTALITY FROM TYPHOID FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1923 

The Department of Commerce announces that there were 6,635 
deaths from typhoid fever in 1923 in the death-registration area, 
which comprised about 88 por cent of the total population of the 
United States. The death rate in 1923 from this disease was 6.8 per 
100,000 population, by far the lowest ever shown for the registration 
area. 

Of the 9 States showing adjusted rates by color, Maryland had 
the lowest rate (5.2) for the white population in 1923, and also the 
lowest (13.7) for the colored, while Kentucky had the highest rate 
for the white population (18.9) and Tennessee the highest r$te for 
the colored (38.7). 
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Of the 25 States which show adjusted rates, but not by color, 
Colorado had the highest rate in 1923 (10.7 per 100,000 population) 
and Rhode Island the lowest (1 per 100,000 population). 

Death s and death rates from typhoid and paratyphoid fever in the registration area 
(exclusive of Hawaii) and in the registration States: 1922 and 1928 



Number of 
deaths 

Death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation 

Area 

Adjusted 1 

Crude 1 


1923 

i 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Registration aiea (exclusive of Hawaii) 

6, 635 

0,981 

(») 

0 

6.8 

7.5 

Registration States (including Distnct of 
Columbia) 

6,490 

0,801 

(») 

0 

6.8 

7.8 

California 

154 

172 

4.0 

4.7 

4.0 

4.7 

Colorado 

104 

lit 

10.7 

11.6 

10.5 

11.4 

Connecticut 

38 

45 

2.5 

3.0 

2.0 

3.1 

Delaware 

19 

25 

8.5 

11. 3 

8 2 

10.9 

Florida (total) 

175 

103 

16.8 

16.0 

16.7 

16.9 

White 

04 

83 

13.6 

12.4 

13.3 

12.1 

Colored 

81 

80 

24 1 

23.9 

24.0 

23 8 

Georgia (total)* - 

015 

697 

(>) 

0 

20.5 

23.5 

White 

'9 

316 

0 

0 

14 0 

18.0 

Colored . — 


381 

<»> 

( 3 ) 

30 1 

31 4 

Idaho 

28 

41 

0 

0 

6 0 

8.9 

Illinois 

317 

282 

4 7 

4.2 

4.7 

4.2 

Indiana - 

214 

235 

7.3 

8. 1 

7.1 

7.9 

Iowa* 

76 

(<) 

( s ) 

0) 

3.1 

( 4 ) 

Kansas 

111 

110 i 

6 3 

6 2 

6.2 

6. 1 

Kentucky (total) 

475 

406 

19 6 

19 3 

19 3 

19.0 

White - 

416 

401 

18.9 

18.4 

18 6 

18.1 

Colored. - 

59 

05 

26.1 

28 4 j 

20.0 1 

28,3 

Louisiana (total) * 

208 

329 

14 6 

18.0 

14.5 

17.9 

White 

147 

100 

13 1 

14 5 J 

12.8 

14.1 

Colored — 

121 

169 ! 

17 2 

24 0 

17.4 

24.2 

Maine - 

52 

49 

6.6 

6 2 

0 7 

6.3 

Maryland (total) 

100 

106 | 

6 6 

7.1 ! 

6.6 

7.1 

White—. 

65 

73 

5 2 

5.9 

! 5.2 

6.9 

Colored 

35 

33 

13 7 

13 0 

14.0 

13.3 

M assachusetts 

70 

88 

1 6 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

Michigan... 

203 

192 

5.2 

5.0 

5. 1 

4.9 

Minnesota.. 

00 

54 

2.3 

2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

Mississippi (total) 

White 

247 

340 

13.8 

19 0 

13.8 

19.0 

78 

115 

9.6 

14.2 

9 1 

13.5 

Colored 

109 

225 

17 6 

23 4 

18.0 j 

24.0 

Missouri 

300 

335 

8 9 

10 0 

8.7 

9.8 

Montana 

16 

21 

2.5 

3.4 

2.0 

3.6 

Nebraska 

41 

50 

3.1 | 

3,8 

3.1 

3.8 

New Hampshire 

15 

23 

3.5 

5.4 

3.4 

5.2 

New Jersey 

111 

128 

3.3 

3.9 

3.3 

3.9 

New York. 

318 

323 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

North Carolina (total) 

260 

298 

9.7 

11.2 | 

9.7 

11.2 

White 

131 

154 

7.0 

8.5 

0.9 

8.3 

Colored 

129 

144 

15. 7 

17.7 

10.1 

18.2 

Ohio 

311 

333 

5,0 

5.4 

5.1 

5.5 

Oregon 

39 

34 

4.4 

3.9 

4.7 

4.2 

Pennsylvania >. 

447 

424 

4.9 

4.7 

4 9 

4.7 

Rhode Island 

7 

8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

South Carolina (total) 

313 

391 

18.2 

23.0 

17.9 

22.6 

White 

106 

124 

12.6 

15.0 ! 

12.2 

14.5 

Colorod 

207 

267 

23.8 

30. 8 

23.6 

30.6 

Tennessee (total) 

502 

483 

20 9 

20.2 

21.0 

20.3 

White 

327 

345 

10.9 

18.0 

16.8 

17.9 

Colored 

175 

138 

88.7 

30.3 

39.4 

30.9 

Utah 

41 

22 

8.5 

4.6 

8.6 

4.7 

Vermont. 

11 

16 

3.2 

4.7 

3.1 

4.5 

Virginia (total) 

253 

270 

10.6 

13.5 

10.5 

11.4 

White 

125 

140 

7 6 ! 

8.5 

7.4 

8.3 

Colorod 

128 

130 

18.1 

18.4 

18.3 

18.7 

Washington 

75 

68 

5.1 

4.7 

5.2 

4.8 

Wisconsin 

61 

80 

2.1 

2.9 j 

2.2 

3.0 

Wyoming 

15 

27 

0 

0 1 

7.1 

13.1 


1 The adjusted rate makes allowance for the differences in the age and sex composition of the population 
in the different States, and shows what the death rate would be if all Htates had the same proportion of 
males and females and the same proportion of tho total population in each age group. 

‘The crude rate is based on total population and all uoaths occurring within the given area, 

* Rate not computed. 

* Not abided to registration area until a later date. 
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DEATH RATES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923 


The Department of Commerce announces that the mortality rate 
in 1923 for the registration area was 12.3 per 1,000 population, 
against 11.8 in 1922. Seven States, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, and Washington, show lower mortality 
rates for 1923 than for 1922. 

But crude mortality rates are less reliable indexes than are rates 
refined for differences in the age and sex distribution of the popula- 
tion and for deaths of nonresidents. 

Of the 6 States which show, by color, such refined rates for 1923, 
Maryland has the highest rate (12.6 per 1,000 population) for the 
white and also for the colored (22.8), and Mississippi the lowest 
(9.7 for the white and 15 for the colored). 

Of the 24 other States which show refined rates, but not by color, 
the highest rate (J3.3) appears for Delaware, and the lowest (8.7) 
for Montana. 

Of the 11 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920, which 
show, by color, refined rates for 1923, New Orleans has the highest 
rate (14.5 per 1,000 population) for the white and Atlanta for the 
colored (31.0), while Norfolk has the lowest rates for both the white 
and colored (8.3 and 18.7, respectively). 

Of the 44 other cities of 100,000 population or more iri 1920, 
which show refined rates, but not by color, the highest rate (15.7 
per 1,000 population) appears for San Antonio, and the lowest (9.5) 
for Portland, Oreg. 

Even these refined rates do not measure with certainty differences 
in the healthfulness of different localities, for such factors as race 
stock and occupations must not be overlooked. 


Death rate* from all cairn s (exclusive of stillbirths) per 7 ,000 population 


Area 

Refined rate* 

Adjusted rate 1 

Crude rate 3 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Registration area 

<»> 

(») 

( J ) 

(») 

12.3 

U.8 

Registration Stales (including District of Colum- 
bia) (1920) 

<0 

(*> 

12.1 

11.0 

12.4 

11.8 

California 

(<) 

12.3 

< 4 ) 

13.3 

13. 1 

12.8 

14.3 

14.1 

Colorado - 

12.4 

13.5 

12.4 

13.5 

Connecticut - 

n.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

Delaware 

Florida (total) 

White 

13.3 

12.0 

13.2 

12.4 

14.0 

13.2 

13. 3 

12.4 : 

13.9 

12.0 

13.5 

122 

10.7 

10 3 1 

11.0 

10.0 

11.8 

10L9 

Colored 

19.0 

10.8 1 

19.3 

17.0 

17.0 

15.0 


refined rates have been foundry ftrst^allocating deaths to ^arer^ of r®id«nepand^w)mputin^ rates, 

rate*, bi5f «m the standard million population of England^^d^cSw, 1901.^ CTU<ic Tates a< ^ 08 
1 The adjusted rote makes allowance for the differences in the age and sex composition of the populations . 
in different States, and shows what the death rate would he if all States had the same proportion of males 
and females and the samo proportion of the total population in each age group. 

* The crude rate is based on total population and all deaths occurring within the given area. 

1 Kate not computed. 

4 Data tor nonresidents not available. 
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Death rates from all causes ( exclusive of stillbirths ) per 1,000 population — Contd, 


Area 


Georgia (total)... 

White 

Colored 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky (total). 

White 

Colored. .. .. 
Louisiana (total) . 

White 

Colored 

Maine ... 

Maryland (total;. 

White 

Colored 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi (total) 

White 

Colored 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina (total) . 

White 

Colored.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina (total) . 

White 

Colored 

Tennessee (total) 

White. 

Colored 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia (total) 

White 

Colored 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Registration cities of 100,000 population or more 
in 1920: 

Akron 

Albany.. 

Atlanta (total) 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore (total) 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham (total) 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago.,. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas (total) 

White 

Colored 


Refined rate 


( 3 ) 

<») 

( J ) 

<•) 

31.9 

11.7 
( s > 
10.0 
( fl ) 

(•) 

( fi ) 

13 5 
11.1 
17 3 
12. J 

14.2 

12 o 
22. 8 
12 1 

11.8 
9 0 

12 F > 
9.7 

15.0 
11 0 

8 7 ! 
9.3 ! 

11.9 
12 3 

12 7 
12.7 
1 U 9 
17. 2 
11 4 

9 8 

13.1 

13 2 
( 8 ) 

(«) 

8 

(•) 

(•) 

9.6 
12. 1 

13.3 

11.2 
18.6 

9 5 
10 . 1 
( 3 ) 


( s ) 

13.4 
19 2 
13.8 

31.6 
14.2 

12.6 

25.0 

13.0 
11 0 

22.1 

13.5 
(*) 

13.5 

13.8 

13.9 

12.6 
14. 7 
12.0 

13.8 

11.8 

10.4 

20.4 


Adjusted rate 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

( J ) 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

11.3 

10.4 

( s ) 

3 ) 

( 8 ) 

9.9 

9.2 

(») 

(*) 

( 3 ) 

13.3 

12.2 

< 3 ) 

0) 

(=0 

7.1 

8.1 

11.1 

11.9 

11 2 

12.0 

11.3 

10.8 

11.6 

10.8 

12.9 

11.9 

(<) 

( s ) 

(*) 

10.3 

( 4 ) 

9.6 

10.1 

9.7 

11.0 

10.6 

(•) 

11.8 

10.7 

11 9 

10.8 

?•> 

11. 1 

9 9 

11.1 

10 0 

(•> 

19.5 

18 4 

19 5 

18.4 

12 6 

13 5 

12 .fi 

12 1 

11.3 

10. 6 

11 2 

10.5 

10 0 

9.4 

10 0 

17 3 

16 0 

15.5 

14.4 

11.9 

12. 1 

11 9 

15 0 

14.7 

13.1 

14.4 

13.4 

14.7 

13.0 

11 7 

12 8 

11.9 

13 3 

12.4 

20.8 

22 9 

20 7 

21 4 

19.4 

11 9 

12 1 

12 0 

13 0 

12.8 

10 8 

11.8 

10.7 

12 4 

11.3 

9.0 

9.9 

9.3 

10.1 

9.5 

11.8 

12 4 

11.8 

11.4 

10.8 

9 2 

9 6 

9. 1 

9. 1 

8.7 

14 2 

15. 0 

14.2 

13. 5 

12.8 

10 7 

11 6 

10 7 

12 2 

11.2 

9 3 

8.6 

9.2 

8 0 

8.6 

9 1 

9 2 

9. 1 

9.5 

9.4 

11 6 

12.0 

11 7 

15.1 

14.6 

12 2 

12.4 

12 3 

12 3 

12 2 

12 7 

12 8 

12.7 

13.0 

13.0 

12 3 

12.7 

12 3 

12.0 

11.6 

10.7 

10 8 

10.6 

10. 6 

10.3 

10.4 

17 1 

16.4 

15.5 

14.8 

10. 5 

11.4 

10.5 

12 3 

11.3 

30 4 

10.2 

10 7 

10 9 

11.5 

12 2 

13.1 

12. 1 

13.3 

12.3 

12.6 

13 2 

12.6 

13.8 

13.1 

<«) 

13.2 

13.3 

11.8 

12.0 

(«) 

10 3 

10 5 

9 5 

9.7 

(«) 

16 2 

16.3 

14.1 

14.2 

(«) 

12 3 

1 11.2 

11 9 

10.8 

<•) 

10 .fi ! 

9.7 

10.4 

9.5 

(«) 

19 8 

! 17 4 

18 7 

16 4 

10 6 

9. 9 , 

10.9 

9 5 

10.4 

11 7 

11 9 

11 5 | 

15 2 

14.7 

12 5 

13 3 

12 5 

12.8 

12.1 

10 4 

11 1 

10 4 

11 0 

10.3 

17.7 

18 6 

17 7 

17 2 

16.4 

9 9 

O.fi 

10.0 

9.7 

10.1 

9 5 

10 0 

9.5 

10.7 

10.1 

<0 ! 

V ) 

(0 

10.3 

9.3 

9.0 i 

( 5 ) 

9 2 

1 ( 3 ) 

! 7.5 

13. 2 ! 

11.8 

14 3 

16 2 

15.7 

16 3 1 

20 3 

17 7 

18.1 

1 15.7 

11.8 

15.2 

13.6 

13.4 

utr 

26. 5 , 

32 1 

27.3 

28.7 

24.2 

13. 5 j 

15 2 

14 4 

15.0 

14.2 

11.9 | 

13.4 

12.9 

13.5 

13.0 

23.1 

23 5 

24.1 

23.5 

21.3 

13.4 j 

18.2 

10.0 

15.6 

13.7 

9 5 | 

34.3 

12 4 1 

12.0 

10.4 

39. 5 

24. 5 

21.8 

21.1 

18.8 

13. 3 ! 

15.0 

15. 0 

14.9 

14.9 

11.4 

(») 

11.9 

(*) 

11.1 

13. 5 

14.1 

14.0 

13.5 

13.4 

13.6 

13 3 

12.9 

13.7 

13.2 

32.9 

15 2 

14.4 

14.5 

13.7 

12 0 

12 7 

12.2 

11. 7 

11.2 

13.7 

15.3 

14.2 

16.1 

14.9 

11.3 

12.1 

11.5 

10.8 

10.3 

11.7 

15.1 

13.0 

15.3 

13.2 

12.6 

13.7 

14.5 

11.9 

12.0 

10.9 

12.2 

12.7 

10.0 

11.0 

23 2 

22.8 

25.3 

20.0 

22.2 


Crude rate 


8 Rate not computed. 

4 Not added to registration area until a later date. 


* Population not estimated. 

8 Data for nonresidents not available. 
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Dmth rates fmm aU causes {exclusive of stilVbirtks) per 1,000 population — Contd. 


Area 


Dayton 

Denver . 

Dee Madnes 

Detroit 

Fall River 

Fort Worth (total)- 

White 

Colored 


'Grand Rapids. - 

Hartford 

Houston (total) 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis (total) 

White 

Colored .. .... 

Jtorsey City 

Kansas City, Kans. (total) 

White.. - 

Colored 

Kansas City, M© 

Los Angeles - 

Louisville (total) 


White 

Colored 

Lowell 

Memphis (total) 

White... 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville (total) 

White 

Colored . 

New Bcdfotd 

New llaven 

New Orleans (total) 

White 

Colored 

New York... . . 

Newark 

Norfolk (total) 

White 

Colored . 

Oakland 

Omaha 


Paterson . 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsbuigh.. - 

Portland, (trey 

Providence 

Reading ... - - .. 

Richmond (total) 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Trenton - 

Washington, D. C. (total).. . 

White 

Colored 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Refined rate 

Adjusted rate 

Crude rate 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

n .3 

M ».0 

11.8 

11.1 

11.8 : 

11.0 


14.9 

0 

15. 7 

0 

16.0 

W 

0 

0 

0 

11.4 

0 

ri 

12:4 

0 

12.5, 

0 

11.1 

13.9 

*0.2 

14.1 

36.5 

13.7 

16.0 

0 


0 

0 

8.3 

9,9 

w 

0 

f) 

(!) 

7.9 

9.3 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

11.0 

13.0 

11.0 

ao.s 

11.2 

10.5 

11.7 

11.0 

11.0 

11.7 

13.5 

14.5 

13.1 

14.0 

0 

14.9 

0 

15.4 

0 

13.6 

0 

12.6 

0 

13.2 

0 

1 L 7 

0 

22.3 

0 

22.8 

0 

19.7 

14.1 

J 2.8 

14.6 

13. 4 ; 

14,4 

13.2 

13.1 

11.8 

13.6 

12.5 

13. 7 ' 

12.5 

22.7 

20.5 

22.5 

20 .fi 

10.7 

36.1 

13.3 

13.4 

13.1 

33.0 

12. -0 

11.9 

14.3 

12.7 

15 .fi 

13.7 , 

14.9 

13.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.6 

11.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 .fi 

20.5 

14.2 

14.6 

15.1 

15 2 

14.4 

14.6 

( c ) 

0 

0 

14.2 

0 

15.2 

0 

0 

36.2 

14.0 

10.2 

14.1 

( 6 ) 

0 

14.0 

12.0 

14.9 

12.3 

0 

0 

25. 2 

25. 0 

23.7 

23.5 

14.8 

13. G 

14.7 

13. 5 

14.0 

13.4 

)8 3 

10.4 

21 fi 

19 3 

39.9 

17.8 

12 9 

11.8 

16.6 

15.1 

15.6 

14.1 

28. 5 

24.9 

31.1 

27.1 

27.5 

24.0 

11 2 

10. 1 

11.4 

10.4 

10.8 

9.9 

10 0 

9.8 

11.3 

10.9 

11.1 

10.8 

17.7 

10. 1 

19. 3 

17.2 

18.6 

16.6 

14.4 

14.1 

16 2 

15 3 

15.5 

14.7 

25. 7 

20.8 

26.8 

21 8 

26.0 

21.2 

12 0 

12.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.2 

12.3 

11 3 

12.3 

12 6 

13.4 

12.6 

13.3 

18.2 

17.2 

18.8 

17 8 

17.7 

16.7 

14 5 

14.0 

15 1 

14.6 

14. 5 

14.0 

29 4 

26. 8 

29.8 

27.3 

2 fi . 7 ! 

24.5 

12.9 

13 2 

13.0 

13 3 

11.7 1 

12.0 

12 3 

12 8 

12.7 

12.8 

11.0 

11.7 

12 l 1 

12.9 

13.1 

13.8 

11.5 

12.1 

8 3 

9 2 

9.4 

10.2 

8.3 

9.0 

18. 7 

18.9 

19 5 

19 8 

17.1 

17.3 

- (•) 

(•) 

10 0 

11.0 

JO . 8 

11.8 

13. 9 

12.9 

14.0 

11.0 

13 2 

13.1 

12 ft 

12.5 

13 8 

13 4 

13 1 

12.7 

14. 1 

13 3 

14.1 

13 5 

13.8 

13.2 

. 15 4 

14 2 

10.9 

15.3 

15. 8 

14.3 

9 5 

10.3 

10 9 

11.5 

11.2 

11.8 

13 1 

12. 5 

14.5 

13. 0 

14.8 

13.8 

12 ft 

12.4 

13.1 

13.1 

13.6 

13.5 

15 « 

14. 1 

16.8 

15.9 

15.6 

14.8 

11 7 

10 8 

13.0 

12 7 

12. 6 

12.2 

. 24. 7 

22. 0 

25.7 

23.2 

22.8 

20.0 

10. 9 

11.2 

ll.fi 

11.7 

11.0 ! 

11.8 

13 0 

12 ft 

14.1 

13 0 

13.6 

12.5 

11.5 

10.5 

13.1 

11 9 

12. 9 

11.7 

10 2 

10 2 

12 7 

12 7 

12.4 

12.4 

. 15. 7 

10 1 

16.3 

17 0 

14.8 

15.4 

0 

0 

13 5 

14 0 

13.6 i 

14.1 

- 14.1 

14.0 

14 8 

ILK 

13.6 j 

13.6 

- 0 

9.4 

0 

10 1 

(*) 

9.6 

- 0 

11.1 

0 

13 5 

0 

13 5 

. 10. 8 

10.4 i 12.0 

11 5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.9 

11 9 

12 7 

12 4 

13 0 

12.7 

12 3 

11 5 

12 9 

12, 0 

i 12 6 

11.7 

13.5 

15 4 

14 fi 

16.3 

i 14.0 

15.6 

14. 0 

14.4 

15.4 

14 8 

i 14 9 

14.4 

11.5 

11.8 

12. 1 

12 2 

' 12 3 

12.4 

24.7 

22.0 

25 7 

22.9 

1 22 9 

20.5 

. 13.4 

12. 5 

13 4 

12 3 

1 13.2 

12.1 

11.9 

31 5 

12 9 

12 7 

| 13 t 

13.0 

. 11.7 

12 .fi 

11 2 

11.7 

10.1 

10.7 

12. 1 

12.0 

12.6 

12. fi 

11.3 

11.3 


8 Rato not computed 

4 Not added to registration area until a later date. 


6 Population not estimated. 

8 Data for nonresidents not available. 
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DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Branding of butter substitutes. — (Court of Appeals of Maryland.) 
Section 136 of article 27 of the code of public general laws, volume 3, 
which requires the branding, when sold, of packages containing butter 
substitutes with the true name of the substitute, is not confined in 
its application to wholesale packages. (Hickenv. State, 126 Atl. 123.) 

Compensation for occupational disease under workmen's compensation 
act. — (Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) An occupational dis- 
ease, which docs not result naturally and unavoidably from an acci- 
dent, is not compensable under the Virginia Workmen’s Compensation 
act. 

An employee, who was made ill by gas to which ho was exposed 
while at work, suffered nose bleed, complained of a severe cold, and 
later was found to be afflicted with tuberculosis, did not suffer an 
accident within the meaning of the workmen’s compensation act. 
(Clinchficld Carbocoal Corporation et al. v. Kiser, 124 S. E. 271.) 



DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 20, 1924 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended December 20, 1924, and corresponding week of 1923. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, December 23, 1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Dee 20, 1024 week, 1923 

Policies in force 57, 951, 439 54, 340, 364 

Number of death claims 11, 548 10, 090 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 4 9. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 20, 1924 , infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1923. (From the Weekly Health Index , December 23, 
1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities) 

Akron 

Albany *. 

Atlanta 

Baltimore * 

Birmingham 

Boston.. 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden. 

Chicago*.. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver.. 

Dos Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie 

Fall River* 

Flint . 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

Indianapolis. 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans... 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 


Week ended Dec- 
20, 1924 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1923 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 20, 
1924 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Dec 20, 
1924 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1923 

6,919 

13.4 

12. 5 

826 

*761 


22 



6 

6 

' 64 

32 

14 i 

12. 9 

3 

3 

68 

70 

16 0 

20 1 

12 

8 


247 

16 4 

14 3 

31 

28 

92 

87 

22 6 

14.9 

12 

3 


2ir> 

14 4 

15.4 

31 

34 

86 

33 



6 

4 

96 

149 

14 2 

13.8 

17 

18 

72 

29 

13 6 

14. 5 

1 

4 

17 

27 

11. 1 

11.3 

5 

6 

82 

723 

12 8 

12.2 

100 

75 

93 

122 

15 6 

16.0 

13 

14 

81 

222 

12.7 

10.2 

34 

23 

86 

76 

14 9 

11.0 

7 

4 

66 

53 

14.7 

11.4 

7 

6 


73 



io 

9 


26 

9.3 

7.4 

3 

2 


217 



45 

46 

84 

10 

7.7 

9.3 

5 

3 

109 

26 



2 

4 

41 

31 

13 4 

12.5 

6 

7 

84 

11 



4 

3 

69 

22 

7 7 

9.8 

1 

3 


41 

14.4 

10.7 

2 

1 

31 

52 



12 

4 


94 

14.6 

9 7 

5 

10 

37 

42 

21.4 

19.8 

7 

6 


86 

14.4 

11.8 

15 

17 

107 

34 

15. 1 

10.8 

1 

2 

19 

93 

13. 5 

13.3 

13 

33 


211 



18 

14 

56 

61 

12.3 

16.0 

4 

6 

37 

29 

13.1 

8.2 

4 

6 

71 

24 

12.1 

13.2 

1 

4 

25 

93 

28.1 

19.9 

7 

3 


96 

10.2 

9.3 

20 

15 

95 

99 

12.4 

11.2 

10 1 

5 

K 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank arc not in the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, December 19, 1924. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended December 20, 1984, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1983. ( From the Weekly Health Index, December $3, 

1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Nashville 4 

New Bedford „ 

New Haven ... 

New Orleans 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough... 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Roiough 

K ichmond B orough . . 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland-- 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia.- 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence. 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 4 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle. 

Somerville 

Spokane. 

Springfield, Mass .. 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica,, 

Washington, D. C 

Water bury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Y on kora. 

Youngstown 



1 Week ended Dec. 
j 20, 1924 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 20, 
1924 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 

1923* 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 20, 
1924 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1923 


44 

18.6 

19. 1 

3 

4 



24 

9.4 

13.6 

5 

8 

78 


43 

12.7 

10.9 

4 

5 

53 


141 

18.0 

17.4 

13 

10 



1,481 

12.8 

10.9 

163 

151 

66 


164 

9.8 

10.0 

17 

15 

60 


516 

12.3 

9.9 

64 

55 

68 


630 

116 

13.1 

68 

73 

69 


130 

12.8 

7.8 

11 

7 

65 


35 

14.0 

m 2 

3 

1 

55 


99 

ll.fi 

9.9 

16 

11 

75 


31 

9.8 

10. 5 

5 

4 

89 


03 

13 3 

11.7 

10 

8 

126 


26 

13.0 


3 




40 

m o 

14.0 

3 

16 

32 


45 

16.7 

8 2 

3 

3 

61 


533 

14.2 

12.9 

71 

02 

91 


149 

12.4 

12.0 

14 

16 

47 


58 

10.9 

12.6 

2 

3 

21 


78 

16.7 

J2.3 

8 

6 

65 


57 

16 2 

16.4 

8 

8 

97 


74 

11.9 


11 


87 


, 195 

12. 5 

13 . 8 

12 

21 



53 

11.3 

112 

8 

« 

68 


29 

11.8 

16. 1 

4 

5 

80 


64 

17.4 

]& 1 

10 

6 



155 

14.7 

16.5 

8 

i) 

48 


16 

8.3 

15.8 

2 

6 

59 


69 



4 

3 

89 


14 

7.3 

14.2 

2 

5 

54 


25 



3 

3 

66 


29 

10.2 

10.8 

5 

5 

84 


38 

10.5 

16.1 

2 

8 

25 


23 

11.6 

8.7 

3 

1 

72 


65 

10.4 

13.4 

7 

4 

66 


47 

18 9 

12.3 

10 

6 

166 


23 

11.4 

10.1 

3 

2 

65 


138 

14.8 

13.8 

14 

19 

81 


21 



4 

5 

93 


20 

8.7 

14.2 

2 

9 

45 


36 

9.6 

13.3 


5 



18 

8.6 

12.1 

4 

2 

87 


41 

13.8 

12.1 

5 

5 

69 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, December 19, 1924, 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease with - 
out knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received b f 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended December 27, 1924 


ALABAMA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza..: 

Malaria. 

Measles- 

Mumps.- 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia- 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles — 

Mumps*. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps.... 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 


ark a ns as —continued 


Cases Cases 

... 32 Typhoid fever 13 

... 23 Whooping cough. - 28 


22 CALIFORNIA 

33 Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

24 Los Angeles 1 

4 San Francisco 1 

87 Diphtheria. 155 

23 Influenza 12 

78 Lethargic encephalitis: 

20 Los Angeles County 1 

8 Measles- 20 

37 Poliomyelitis* 

Kern County 1 

Los Angeles County 1 

1 Los Angeles 1 

6 Oakland 1 

5! Porterville 1 

9 San Francisco 1 

13 Scarlet fever 127 

18 Smallpox* 

! Los Angeles 23 

2 Los Angeles County 10 

2 Oakland 9 

Seattei ing 26 

Typhoid fever 8 

^ COLORADO 

5 (Exclusive of Denver) 

81 Chicken pox 49 

34 Diphtheria - 12 

3 Measles — 1 

3 Mumps 19 

1 Pneumonia 3 

4 Poliomyelitis 1 

20 Scarlet fever 27 

10 Tuberculosis 25 

10 Typhoid fever 1 

( 35 ) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria 50 

Herman measles M 

Influenza 4 

lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 27 

Mumps 15 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (lobar) 26 

Scarlet fever 210 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tetanus - 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 20 

Typhoid fever - 13 

W hooping cough 23 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 28 

Influenza 12 

Malaria 36 

Pneumonia 49 

Seal let fever . 1 

Typhoid fever 18 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox - 33 

Diphtheria - 11 

Dysentery (bacillary) 2 

German measles _ _ 26 

Hookworm disease . . _ . _ 17 

Influenza 18 

Mumps 19 

Pneumonia - 19 

Scarlet fever . - 5 

Tuberculosis U 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough .. ... 1 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 69 

Scattering 32 

Influenza.- 10 

lethargic encephalitis' 

Cook County 3 

Measles 132 

Pneumonia . 266 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County . 1 

Fear let fever. 

Cook County 157 

Kane County J 12 

Will County 9 

Scattering 92 

Smallpox: 

Carroll County >48 

Scattering 21 

Tuberculosis .* 162 

Typhoid fever: 

Cook County 26 

Scattering 13 

Whooping cough 161 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Howard County . l 

Chicken pox 189 


Indiana— continued 

Cases 


Diphtheria . 32 

Influenza 69 

Measles 62 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis: 

Clay County 1 

Scarlet fever 127 

Smallpox: 

Marion County 21 

Scattering 33 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 11 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 10 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 41 

Smallpox 39 

Typhoid fe\er 1 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox . 157 

Diphtheria 24 

German measles. . 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 149 

Pneumonia 25 

Scarlet fo\ or 53 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough ...» ... 10 

I (K'lSUNA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria 32 

Influenza . 33 

Pneumonia. 37 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies ... 3 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis ; 37 

Typhoid fever 21 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza . 12 

Measles 1 

Mumps 48 

Pneumonia... .... 8 

Scarlet fever 23 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 4 

W hoopi ng cough 2 

MARYLAND* 

Chicken pox 63 

Diphtheria 40 

German measles 2 

Influenza 62 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles i8 


1 Cases occurred in October. * Week ended Friday. 
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MARYLAND— continued 


Cases 

Mumps 8 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever * 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 48 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 48 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tuberculosis 97 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 31 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospi nal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 155 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 38 

Diphtheria Ill 

German measles 47 

Influenza 17 

Lethargic encephalitis 7 

Measles 112 

Mumps . 48 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . .. . . 37 

Pneumonia (lobar) 60 

Scarlet fever . 282 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tetanus . . 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 66 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 32 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 58 

Measles - - 129 

Pneumonia., 61 

Scarlet fever.. 203 

Smallpox. 18 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 35 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 131 

Diphtheria 37 

Influenza 7 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles.. 11 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Scarlet fever 182 

Smallpox Ill 

Trachoma 5 

Tuberculosis 69 

Typhoid fever - 5 

Whooping cough 14 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 15 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 23 

Typhoid fever 2 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Cape Girardeau and Independence) 

Chicken pox 44 

Diphtheria 73 

Influenza 10 


Missouri— continued 

Cases 

Mumps 10 

Penumonia 19 

Scarlet fever 206 

Smallpox 14 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 7 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria 23 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 18 

Typhoid fever 1 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 124 

Diphtheria. 86 

Influenza 38 

Measles 76 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

PuouKionia 125 

Scarlet fever 146 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 20 

Whooping cough 175 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza l 

Measles 18 

Mumps... 2 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 10 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever 4 

new YORK 

(Exclusive of Now York City) 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza 10 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles 120 

Pneumonia 142 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever * 168 

Smallpox 7 

Typhoid fever - 28 

Whooping cough 145 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 52 

Diphtheria 12 

Measles 3 

Poliomyelitis .. 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever I 

W hooping cough 36 

OKLAHOMA 

Diphtheria 12 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 22 
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OREGON 

Oases 

Chicken pox- — - .... 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. - 18 

Scattering . 7 

Mumps * * 

Pneumonia. ....... - * 1 13 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet fever: 

Ilood River County 9 

Scattering - 7 

Smallpox: 

Portland 12 

Columbia County W 

Scattering 2 

Tuberculosis - H 

Typhoid fovei 2 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria — 9 

Pneumonia . * — 4 

Scarlet fover 24 

Smallpox 19 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox 103 

Dengue - 16 

Diphtheria — 27 

Dysentery > - 15 

Influenza 239 

Measles.. - 96 

Mumps. 08 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 2 

Paratyphoid favor.. 5 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet favei 23 

Smallpox 11 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis - 11 

Typhoid fever - 15 

Whooping cough - 19 


VERMONT 




Chicken pox . 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis: 

King County 

Scarlet lover 

Smallpox, 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

] >etbnrgic encephalitis . . 

Measles ... 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever. .. 

Smallpox . 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza... 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Chicken pox 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia. .. 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough. 


63 

12 

10 

2 

12 

20 


WYOMING 

Chicken pox 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Reports for Week Ended December 20, 1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Case® 


Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 1 

Measles 3 

Pneumonia 20 

Seal let fever 60 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 6 

AVbooping cough 17 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia : 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

88 

39 

18 

36 

1 

20 

15 

28 

3 

1 

~ 10 
.. 10 
~ ll 

.. 4 


24 

7 

46 

2 

2 

68 

19 

8 
12 

1 

0 

4 

214 

42 

2 

27 
33* 
42 
M 

3 

128 

33 

28 
2 

44 

22 

1 
2 


10 


Cases 
- 10 
. O 
. 20 
. 1 
. 7 
. 39 
- 7 

. 2 
. I 


* Deaths. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports Is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports ore received during the current week: 


Slate 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

lnflu- 

onza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

November, 1994 











Arizona 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

31 

10 

Delaware 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

2 

Florida 

0 

95 

75 

71 

2 

11 

0 

15 

1 

50 

Iowa 

1 

82 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

160 

105 

2 

Maryland 

1 

248 

141 

3 

82 

0 

7 

199 

0 

61 

Michigan 

0 

565 

4 

0 

403 

0 

1*4 

1,018 

91 

92 

Minnesota 

0 

491 

2 

0 

50 

0 

24 

836 

448 

12 

Mississippi 

2 

173 

2,803 

4, 630 

64 

255 

0 

79 

92 

220 

Oklahoma 

0 

94 

15 

15 

2 

3 

1 

88 

13 

126 

Oregon 

0 

173 

4 

0 

24 

0 

15 

134 

39 

12 

Pennsylvania.. 

5 

1,295 

0 

0 

1, 147 

0 

0 

1. 948 

17 

no 

Rhode Island 

0 

57 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

97 

3 

10 

West Virginia 

2 

236 

101 

0 

70 

0 

0 

325 

35 

76 

Wisconsin 

6 

242 

31 

0 

257 

0 

19 

452 

68 

10 


DYSENTERY ON STEAMSHIP 

The Norwegian steamship Mai ma nger , from Tampico, Mexico, was 
reported at Quarantine, La., December 17, 1924, with 10 cases of 
dysentery on board. One case of dysentery was reported on the 
steamship L. J. Drake, which arrived at Quarantine, La., December 
21, from Tampico. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended December 13, 1924, 35 States 
reported 2,055 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 15, 
1923, the same States reported 3,050 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and three cities, situated in all parts of tho country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 
1,058 cases of diphtheria for the week ended December 13, 1924. 
Last year, for the corresponding week, they reported 1,451 cases. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,402 cases of diphtheria. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades . — Thirty States reported 1,416 cases of measles for the 
week ended December 13, 1924, and 9,496 eases of this disease for 
the week ended December 15, 1923. One hundred and three cities 
reported 706 cases for the week this year, and 2,513 cases last year. 
„ Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States -this year, 3,490; last year, 3,464 cases. Onq 
hundred and three cities— this year, 1,728 cases; last year, 1,467 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 983 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended December 13, 1924, 35 States 
reported 789 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
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week, they reported 739 oases of smwHpox. One hundred and three 
cities reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1924, 236 cases; 
1923, 188 cases; estimated expectancy, 84 cases. These cities 
reported 46 deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 40 of which 
occurred at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid, fever . — Six hundred and four cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended December 13, 1924, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1923 the same States reported 299 cases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 237 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 126 eases for the week last year. The esti- 
mated expectancy for these cities was 72 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1924, 
954 deaths; 1923, 786 deaths. 

City reports for week ended December 13 , 1924 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
(over is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may he expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It is baaed on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported m the corresponding week of t he preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the mediun is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received foi the full nine years, data aro used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 191 / S is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations fiom the usual ti end. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Lewiston 

Portland 

New Hampshire. 

Concord 

Vermont: 


Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River. ... 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Ilavcn 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester...... 

Syracuse 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Piphtheiia 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles. 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mum | is, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

ani- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

22 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

45 

60 

49 

5 

1 

59 

6 

22 

38 

87 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

29 

15 

I 

8 

54 


5 







11 


4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

16 

5 

0 

0 

I 

0 

8 

9 

6 

3 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

11 

2 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

8 

21 

8 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

• 

2 

0 

38 

38 

36 

12 

3 

4 

33 

10 

i 

22 

23 

21 

200 

217 

207 

47 

25 

53 

25 

230 

146 

1 200 

8 

15 

0 

0 

1 

11 

49 

2 

11 

30 

8 

1 18 

3 

> 0 

n 

i 

I 3 

A 

14 

1 Q 
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City rtpcrie far week ended December IS, 19&4 — Continued 


Division, State, 
ami city 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

WDDLfc ATLANTIC 











—continued 











New Jersey: 











Camden 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

» 

3 

Newark- 

44 

22 

16 

5 

1 

28 

4 

15 

16 

47 

Tron ton 

0 

9 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

U 

Pennsylvania. 











Philadelphia 

147 

82 



7 

45 

34 

76 

55 

118 


115 

33 

20 


5 

61 

41 

39 

25 

71 

Heading. 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

3 

/Scranton 

5 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2* 

1 

EAST NORTH 











CENTRAL 











Ohio: 











Cincinnati 

25 

20 

12 

1 

7 

3 

0 

10 

13 

11 

Cleveland 

107 

■ 47 

30 

4 

4 

3 

11 

23 

33 

27 

Columbus 

10 

n 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

6 

10 

12 

Toledo 

32 

18 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

15 

16 

Indiana: 











Port Wayne. . 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Indianapolis 

95 

22 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

10 

13 

South Bend ... 

10 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

Terre Haute — 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

8 

Illinois: 











Chicago 

183 

176 

87 

11 

3 

119 

20 

71 

111 

188 

Cicero 

17 

4 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

2 

2 

Detroit 

127 

87 

41 

3 

2 

5 

11 

30 

72 

91 

Flint 

19 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

8 

4 

Grand Kapids. 

5 

7 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

ij 

T~ 

14 

Wisconsin: 











M^isnn 

7 

2 

1 

0 


0 

143 


2 

3 

Milwaukee 

103 

28 

18 

0 

0 

130 

61 

0 ! 32 

20 

Racine 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 

»> 

3 

Superior 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 









• 


Minnesota: 











Duluth 

22 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

14 

Minneapolis. . 

92 

23 

33 

0 

1 

6 

5 

4 

28 

62 

St. Paul 

38 

20 

13 

0 

0 

2 

22 

0 

10 

22 

Iowa: 











Davenport. ... 

4 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


l 

0 

T)nc Monies 

o 

c 

9 

() 


0 

0 


9 

4 

Sioux City. ... 

11 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 



3 

0 

W fifj'rtnn 

7 

2 

0 

0 


3 

0 


4 

1 

Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

18 

15 

7 

5 

0 

1 

2 

13 

10 

53 

St. Joseph 

2 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

I 

8 

l 

St. Louis 

37 

86 

54 

0 

u 

4 

4 



3i 

142 

North Dakota: 











Fargo 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

Grand Forks. .. 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


) 

0 

South Dakota: 











A Vtftrdnan 

11 


0 

0 


0 

0 



2 

Sioux Falls 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

U 

Nebraska: 








1 



Lincoln 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

1 

Omaha 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

1 

Kansas: 








1 



Topeka 

23 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

I 1 

1 

2 

Wichita 

17 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

(1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 











Wihnington 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

64 

35 

43 

48 

1 

3 

4 

30 

23 

5C 

Cumberland 


2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

C 

Fredericks 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

District of Colum- 











bia: 

Washington.... 

38 

19 

21 

3 

2 

4 

0 

18 

18 

I 41 
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City reports for week ended December IS, 1924 — Continuod 


Division, State, 
and city 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

] 

Deaths^ 
re- 
ported | 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

1 ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






' 





—continued 











Virginia: 











Lynchburg 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

i o 

12 

0 

0 

2 

Norfolk 

32 

4 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

90 

3 

2 

3 

Richmond 

9 

10 

10 

0 

1 

! ft 

0 

5 

6 

5 

Roanoke 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

i l 

0 

0 

1 

l 

West Virginia. 











Charleston 

38 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Huntington _ . 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

4 

Wheeling 

17 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

North Carolina: 











Raleigh. _. 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wilmington 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

2 

Winston-Salem 

8 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

South Carolina. 











Charleston 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Columbia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

Greenville 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Georgia: 











Atlanta 

2 

5 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

16 

5 

4 

Brunswick _ _ 


0 







0 


Savannah 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

i 

3 

2 

6 

Florida: 











St. Petersburg . 

0 


1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 

; 










TRAL 











Kentucky: 











Covington 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Lexington 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Louisville 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

4 

Tennessee. 











Memphis 

8 

10 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

9 

4 

10 

Nashville 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Alabama: 











Birmingham.—; 

11 

5 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

3 

Mobile 

0 

1 | 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Montgomery... 

1 

i ! 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 











TRAL 











Arkansas: 











Fort Smith 

3 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

Little Rock ... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

Louisiana: 











New Orleans... 

4 

12 

17 

7 

4 

0 

0 

11 

5 

11 

Shreveport 

2 


0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 


0 

Oklahoma. 











Oklahoma 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

o| 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Tulsa 

4 

5 

2 

0 


2 i 

0 


2 

1 

Texas: 






1 





Dallas 

8 

13 

18 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 i 

3 

10 

Galveston 

0 

2 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Houston * ... 

2 

4 

4 

: o 

0 

0 

| 0 

8 

2 

7 

San Antonio 


3 

4 

0 

o 

o 

1 

5 

1 

2 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana: 











Billings 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

t 

0 

Missoula. 


0 

3 

o 

o 

o 


1 

1 

0 

Idaho* 






1 




Boise 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Colorado: 






1 





Denver 

2fl 

13 

25 

0 

2 

1 

42 

14 

10 

3 

Pueblo 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

New Mexico* 











Albuquerque. .. 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I 

Arizona: 











Phoenix 

0 


1 

0 ' 

o 

o 

o 

2 


3 

Utah: 











Salt Lake City. 

75 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

4 

4 

Nevada: 










. 

Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 1 
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City reports for week ended December IS, 10&4 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenta 



Division, State, 
and city 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 








Seattle 

0 

7 

13 

0 


6 

35 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

13 

5 

12 

0 


20 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 


1 

0 

Oregon: 








Portland 

34 

6 

23 

0 

0 

1 

1 

California: 








Los Angeles — 

53 

34 

41 

0 

l 

r» 

15 

Sacramento 


2 

4 

1 

0 

l 

0 

San Francisco.. 

32 

28 

22 

4 

0 

4 

19 


Scarlet fever 


Ptmi- — - - 
monm, Cases, 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine* 

Lewiston 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Uarro__. 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 


1923, 

estimated 


vForcestor 191,927 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket 68, 799 

Providence 242, 378 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport * 143, 565 

Hartford - - *138,030 

Now Haven . 172, 967 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 530,718 

New York 5,927,625 

Rochester 317, 867 

Syracuse 184,511 

Now Jersey: 

Camden 124,157 

Newark 438, 699 

Trenton 127, 390 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 1,922,788 

Pittsburgh 613, 442 

Reading 110,917 

Scranton 140,636 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 406,312 

Cleveland 888,519 

ColUmbUS 281,082 

Toledo 268, 338 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 93, 573 

Indianapolis 342, 718 

South Bend 76,709 

Terre Haute 68, 939 


530, 718 
5, 927, 625 
317, 867 
184,511 


*8 


2 >> 




8? 

1 

.8. 

£ 

18 

i 

co 

a 

U 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

] 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 16 2 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 1 

0 !. 


0 22 240 

0 5 26 

0 8 30 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


0 0 16 

0 *88 13 109 

0 4 16 

0 110 

2 5 10 

0 3 11 

0 5 0 0 

0 26 4 0 

0 14 1 3 

0 3 10 

0 4 0 0 


0 9 0 6 

0 17 1 2 

0 6 11 

0 114 

0 0 0 2 

0 1 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 10 0 

* Pulmonary mrl y. 


0 44 168 

16 103 1,485 

0 0 51 

0 0 4x5 

0 O 46 

1 64 101 

0 10 41 

0 76 522 

0 7 165 

0 7 25 

0 4 
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City reports for week ended December 18, 1984 — Continued 




Smallpox 

k 

s 

Typhoid fever 

I 

[ 

Division, State, and city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

ses, estimated 
expectancy 

*8 

I 

s 

1 

1 

2 

berculosis, deatl 
ported 

ses, estimated 
expectancy 

i 

i 

a 

& 

ss 

booping cough, 
reported 

I 

8 

9 

4 



a 

U 

V 

Q 

9 

H 

63 

u 

u 

S 

* 


East north central— continued 











Illinois. 

2, 886,121 

2 

1 

0 

36 

5 

21 

5 

174 

667 

Cicero . ... 

55, 968 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

Springfield - 

61,833 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

995, 668 

3 

0 

0 

12 

2 

6 

0 

9 

246 

Flint. . . 

117,968 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 


145, 947 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

5 

20 

Wisconsin: 

42,519 

484.595 

0 

0 





0 

0 


! 18 

4 

Milwaukee 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

15 

85 

Racine 

64, 393 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Superior ....... 

i 39, C71 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 











WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


! 

! 

, 







Minnesota: 

Duluth-. ... 

106,289 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Minneapolis 

409,125 

6 

87 

40 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

125 

St. Paul.. 

241,891 

13 

7 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

50 

Iowa: 

61,262 
140, 923 
79, 662 
39, 667 

0 

2 



0 

0 


2 



0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 



0 

8 

1 


0 

2 


1 


Missouri: 

Kansas City 

351,819 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

95 

St Joseph . 

78, 232 
803, 853 

24,841 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


St. Louis 

1 

7 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

3 

- 267 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks. . 

14, 547 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

South Dakota. 

A her dean 

15,829 

29,206 

58,761 
204, 382 


0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

6 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Omaha 

2 

13 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

56 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

52, 555 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

25 

Wichita 

79, 261 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

29 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 

Wilmington 

117, 728 

773, 580 
32, 361 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

38 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

1 

0 

0 

12 | 

3 

2 

0 

70 

235 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Frederick 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

”"T 

3 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

» 437, 571 

30,277 
159,089 
181,044 
55, 502 

45, 597 
67, 918 
156,208 

29,171 
35, 719 
66,230 

71, 245 
39,688 

i 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

12 

0 

9 

119 

Virginia* 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Norfolk 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

, 65 

Roanoke. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

West Virginia: 

Charleston.. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

! 

o ! 

0 

0 

14 

Huntington 

0 

1 



1 

0 


0 

Wheeling 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 j 

l 

r ~'o 

1 

15 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wilmington 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Winston-Salem 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Sow it Carolina: 

Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Greenville 

25,789 

222,963 
15,937 
89. 448 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 | 

80 

Brunswick 

0 




0 


0 | 



Savannah 

l o 

6 

1 6 

6 

1 

1 

0 ! 

i 

35 


* Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended December IS, 1994 — Continued 




Smallpox 

8 

Typhoid fever 

1 







j8 




s 



Popula- 

tion 

i. 

2 >? 


1 

g 

■"•a 

a >> 

■d 

1 

tl 

8 

Pi vision, State, and city 

July 1, 

|8 

$ 

g 

•11 

1 

4 

| a 

£ 

! 

2 


1023, 

estimated 

** 88 
'll 

» H 

1 

e 

£ 

to 

XX 

if 

-i. 

S a 

& 

& 

** 

w 

st 

1 

3 

J 




S 

I 

a 



1 

M 

g 



u 

o 

ft 

b 

V 

U 

ft 


ft 

south Atlantic — continued 











Florida: 











St. Petersburg 

24,403 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Tampa 

60,050 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

14 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky 











Covington.. 

57, 877 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Lexington . 

43, 073 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Louisv tile _ 

257, 07 1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

81 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

170,007, 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

2 

0 

r O 

Nashville . 

121, 128 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

62 

Alabama 










Birmingham.. 

105, 001 
03, 858 

0 

25 

0 

4 

1 

0 

a 

0 

68 

Mobile r. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Montgomciy 

45, 383 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas- 











Foil Smith 

30, 035 
70,910 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Iioek 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

l 

0 

0 


Louisiana. 








New Orleans . _ _ 

404, 575 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

148 


54, 590 


0 

o 

1 


1 

u 

0 

19 

Oklahoma: 






Oklahoma 

101, 150 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Tulsa . ... 

102, 018 

1 

0 


0 

0 



Texas- 




i 

3 


Delias. 

177, 274 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 1 

41 

Galveston. 

40, 877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

oi 

0 

« 

Houston . - 

154, 970 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

1 

55 

Ban Antonio 

184, 727 

0 

0 

0 

12 


0 

0 

; 

m 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 











Billings 

10, 927 
27, 787 
i 12, 037 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

10 

(boat Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

5 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

Missoula 

i 12, 008 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

Idaho: 










Boise 

22,806 

<1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

7 

Colorado: 








1 


Denver 

272, 031 

5 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 * 

0 

4 

80 

Pueblo 

43, 510 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

New Mexico: 






1 




Albuquerque 

10,048 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Arizona. 








Phoenix 

33, 890 

V 

0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

17 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

120, 241 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

5 

26 

Nevada: 









2 

Keno 

12,420 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 











Seattle 

i 315, 085 
104, 573 
101,731 

273,021 

l 

10 



1 

0 


4 


Spokane 

0 

2 



1 

0 


1 


Tacoma 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Oregon: 

Portland 

a 

9 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

, 

California* 










Log Angeles 

000, 853 

i 

22 

1 

27 

3 

6 

0 

14 

242 

Sacramento 

09, 950 
539,038 

i 

4 

a 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

30 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

I 

2 

17 

14® 












* Population Jan. 1, 1028, 
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City reports for week ended December 1$, 1994 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

* 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

O 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, est. 
expectancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

u 

Deaths 

NEW ENOLANI) 












Massachusetts* 












Boston _ - 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Fall River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 












Hartford 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York. 

4 

3 

14 

11 

0 

0 

2 

8 

3 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark - 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

Pennsylvania 




# 








Philadelphia 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cleveland 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 












Detroit 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 












Milwaukee 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Minneapolis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 












8t. Louis 

] 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 












Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas: 












Wichita 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Maryland: 












Baltimore 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 












Richmond 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 ! 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Tennessee: 












Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

j 

0 

0 

1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Texas: 












Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Washington* 












Seattle 

0 


0 


o 


0 

3 


o 


Tacoma 

0 


0 


o 


o 

1 


0 


Oregon: 












Portland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

California: 












Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


The following table gives a summary of the reports from 105 cities 
for the 10-week period ended December 13, 1924. The cities included 
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in this table are those whose reports hare been published for ail 10 
weeks in the Public Health Reports. Eight of these cities did not 
repornleaths. The aggregate population of the cities reporting cases 
was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 1923, which is the latest 
date for wliich estimates are available. The cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The number of 
cities included in each group and the aggregate population are shown 
in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 5 to December 13, 1034 


DIPHTHERIA CASES 






1924, week ended 

- 




Oct 

11 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Total 

883 

936 

988 

905 

1,128 

1, 112 

1,115 

970 

1.058 

1,063 

New England 

77 

82 

• 89 

88 

78 

82 

84 

67 

104 

177 

Middle Atlantic 

209 

259 

228 

235 

304 

312 

314 

284 

336 

345 

East North Central 

174 

176 

176 

211 

279 

247 

227 

234 

223 

225 

West North Central 

120 

136 

149 

127 

128 

147 

160 

148 

149 

128 

South Atlantic. 

142 

121 

172 

131 

14H 

109 

129 

128 

2 89 

* 99 

East South Central 

28 

42 

41 

27 

35 

26 

32 

21 

4 21 

17 

West South Central 

26 

28 

36 

40 

46 

59 

45 

27 

31 

45 

Mountain.. 

14 

18 

23 

28 

38 

36 

27 

17 

s 18 

33 

Pacific 

87 

74 

74 

78 

72 

04 

97 

44 

87 

94 



MEASLES CASES 






Total 

130 

103 

197 

241 

310 

322 

400 

364 

613 

706 

New England- 

21 

25 

28 

32 

36 

41 

49 

59 

06 

i 104 

Middle Atlantic.— 

56 

97 

92 

112 

144 

135 

154 

156 

207 

238 

East North Central 

22 

42 

55 

70 

91 

102 

131 

1)4 

209 

279 

West North Cential. 

6 

7 

3 

7 

7 

10 

14 

5 

12 

17 

South Atlantic 

10 

4 

2 

6 

13 

4 

11 

7 

>10 

8 19 

East South Central 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

*0 

1 

West South Central 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Mountain 

0 

5 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 : 

*2 

5 

Pacific 

12 

10 

14 

11 

14 

23 

34 

18 

47 j 

43 


SCARLET FEVER CASES 


Total 

774 ! 

795 

938 

1.021 

1, 153 1 

1,097 

1,238 

1,283 

L, 488 

1,735 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

89 

99 

121 

96 

114 

135 

155 

176 

219 

1 235 

354 

108 

213 

298 

354 

330 

305 

380 

389 l 

513 

East North Central 

178 

170 

214 

256 

270 

262 

303 

307 

346 

415 

West North Central 

218 

227 

253 

216 

225 

220 

228 

245 

297 

302 

South Atlantic. 

40 

48 

57 

57 

67 

58 

72 

63 

2 83 

3 124 

East South Central 

21 

11 

14 

24 

29 

14 

17 

10 

4 28 

19 

West South Central 

17 

16 

17 

15 

25 

18 

14 

20 

27 

35 

Mountain 

15 

19 

13 

19 

19 

20 

24 

15 

5 31 

17 

Pacific 

36 

81 

36 

40 

50 

1 40 

| 60 

58 

68 1 

76 


SMALLPOX CASES 


Total 

72 

99 

134 

134 

138 

192 

188 

213 

319 

236 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Middle Atlantic . 

3 

0 

5 

2 

4 

0 

ft 

9 

9 

1 

But North Central - 

21 

30 

19 

16 

6 

11 

14 

19 

13 

18 

West North Central... 

21 

27 

64 

70 

82 

100 

85 

114 

201 

123 

South Atlantic ............... 

2 

0 

3 

1 

3 

7 

6 

3 

222 

*19 

East South Central 

2 

15 

11 

9 

8 

12 

21 

13 

4 20 

31 

West South Central 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

8 

6 

7 

t 4 

3 

Mountain 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

: *2 

% 

Pacific 

23 

22 

27 

34 

32 

47 

49 

47 

39 

39 













* Figures for Worcester. Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Figures for Norfolk, Va., and Brunswick, Ga., estimated. 

1 Figures for Brunswick, Ga , estimated. 

4 Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

* Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 


January 2, 1925 
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Summary oj weekly reports from cities, October $ to December 18 , 1984 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASES t 


1924, week ended— 



Oct 

11 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov, 

8 

Nov. j 
15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

0 

Dec. 

13 

Total 

214 

359 

136 

106 

124 

107 

133 

161 

255 

237 

New England 

10 

8 

6 

5 

7 

5 i 

5 

9 

12 

16 

Middle Atlantic 

45 

47 

40- 

35 

23 

33 

46 

90 

140 

134 

East North Central 

15 

17 

14 

11 

14 

11 i 

15 

10 

30 

43 

West North Central 

16 

11 

5 

9 

9 

3 ! 

8 

2 

4 

8 

South Atlantic 

23 

20 

22 

13 

21 

10 

14 1 

15 ; 

*27 

* 17 

East South Central 

37 

12 

21 

12 

14 

20 

14 ' 

19 

4 18 

10 

West South Central - 

15 

12 

12 

6 

38 

11 i 

13 

8 1 

13 

11 

Mountain 

58 

23 

10 

5 

9 

8 1 * * 4 

2 

2 

» 1 

2 

Pacific 

9 

9 

6 

10 

9 

6 j 

16 

6 j 

10 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATHS 


Total 

21 

20 

18 

35 

38 

43 

41 

56 

63 

91 

New England 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

■H 

2 

2 

7 

12 


13 

11 

9 

21 

23 

17 

17 

15 

21 

43 


4 

3 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

15 

13 

18 


0 

K 

0 

Hil 

0 

<«] 


3 

2 

2 

South Atlantic 

1 

■I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

*5 

*11 


0 

■1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

4 4 

4 


1 

n 

0 

3 

1 

7 

3 

5 

6 

7 


1 

0 

0 

0 

nl 

1 

4 

* 2 

*3 

3 


0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2 

1 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


Total 

494 

497 

479 

593 

636 

676 

646 

701 

832 

863 

New England. 

39 

28 

27 

42 

33 

35 

38 ! 

58 

51 

> 45 

Middle Atlantic. — . 

217 

22] 

227 

270 

305 

294 

301 

300 

371 

397 

East North Central 

84 

90 

77 

95 

109 

116 

122 

126 

155 

168 

West North Central 

25 

23 

20 

28 

29 

32 

36 

34 

29 

40 

South Atlantic . 

50 

50 

65 

87 

75 

83 

57 

83 

*91 

>86 

East South Central 

16 

19 

13 

21 

24 

46 

36 

43 

4 39 

39 

West South Central 

31 

16 

17 

21 

22 

34 

20 

21 

32 

39 

Mountain 

15 

22 

16 

6 

8 

10 

15 ; 

13 

*23 

21 

Pacific 

18 

28 

17 

23 

31 

26 

21 

23 

41 

33 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly repbrts and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1 , 1988 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 j 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28,140,934 

New England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

2,098,746 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,304, 114 

10,304,114 

East North Central 

17 

17 

7,032,535 

7,032,535 

West North Central 

14 

11 

2,515,330 

2,381,454 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

2,666,901 

2, 566, 901 

East South Central 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,885 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1, 124,564 

1,023,013 

Mountain - 

9 

9 

546,445 

546,445 

Pacific 

6 

3 

i 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 


i Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. 

* Figures for Norfolk, Va., and Brunswick, 

(Figures for Brunswick, Ga., estimated. 

4 Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 
(Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 


Reports not received at time of going to press. 
Ga., estimated. 
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THE PRESENT PANDEMIC OF PLAGUE 

In general, those unfamiliar with the natural laws governing the 
occurrence, propagation, and spread of pestilences are still very apt to 
view the appearance of such diseases as mysterious, inexplicable, and 
more or less providential. It is not realized that man himself is 
usually, in one way or another, consciously or unconsciously, 
directly or indirectly, responsible for this spread. Still less is it real- 
ized that the application of scientific as well as common sense methods 
of control will often avert disaster both from a commercial and a 
humanitarian standpoint. 

Plague is a disease as old, perhaps, as the human race. Almost 
the earliest human records contain references to plague. It is men- 
tioned in the ancient Sanskrit and Egyptian writings and in the Bible. 
In the fifth and sixth chapters of the First Book of Samuel there is an 
account of an epidemic of bubonic plague. Forty-one epidemics of 
plague are recorded as having occurred before the beginning of the 
Christian era. During the 1,500 years after the birth of Christ 
there are records of 100 epidemics, and from 1500 to 1720 there are re- 
ported 45 pandemics of the disease. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of people who have died of 
plague in ages past, though the figures certainly run into hundreds of 
pillions. It is estimated that more than 1.0,000,000 human beings 
have died of plague in the last 25 or 30 years. 

The present pandemic of plague began in China in 1894. In 1896 
India, Japan, Asiatic Turkey, and European Russia were infected. 
In 1898 the disease spread to Madagascar and Mauritius, and in 1899 
the disease appeared in Arabia, Persia, the Straits Settlements, 
Austria, Portugal, British South Africa, Egypt, the French Ivory 
Coast, and Portuguese Africa. About the same time plague appeared 
in Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and the Hawaiian Islands, and in 1900 
the disease appeared for the first time in the United States, in San 
Francisco, Calif. In addition to its having appeared in other South 
American and European countries since 1900 it may be said that the 
disease reached Seattle in 1907, and, although there were only seven' 
human cases at that city, plague-infected rats were found off and 
on for 10 years. In San Francisco the disease appeared several times 
in epidemic form. 

23310°— 25t t 
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In 1914 plague appeared in New Orleans; in 1920 in Beaumont 
and Galveston, Tex. In 1904 it was discovered that plague infection 
had spread from the rats to the ground squirrels in California, and it 
has been among these ground squirrels ever since. 

During the calendar year 1923 plague was reported to the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service as being present in the following 
countries, namely: Algeria, Australia, Azores, Brazil, British East 
Africa, Canary Islands, Ceylon, Chile, China, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Hawaii, India, lndo-China, Iraq, Japan, Java, 
Madagascar, Mauritius Island, Mexico, Morocco, Palestine, Peru, 
Portugal, Portuguese West Africa, Russia, Siam, Siberia, Spain, 
Straits Settlements, Syria, Tunis, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
and Venezuela. 

Some of those countries have been plague infected for many years 
and no doubt will remain so for many years to come, possibly for 
centuries even. The most common way in which plague Spreads 
from one country to another, from one city to another, is by means 
of rats on board ship. With the present methods of ship construc- 
tion and of wharf construction it is practically impossible to elim- 
inate all danger of the importation of plague on vessels without 
paralyzing commerce to an extent that would be perhaps as disas- 
trous as plague itself. 

When the rats of a large city become infected with plague, it 
often takes many years to eradicate the disease. The fact that 
there are no human eases does not mean that there may not be rat 
infection. In at least one city there is a record of rat infection 
extending over a period of 10 years without the occurrence of a 
human case during that time. It should be said that an active cam- 
paign of rat proofing was carried on in that city during the time and 
the prevention of human cases is believed to have been due to the 
activities of the health authorities m combating rodent plague. 

As is well known the pneumonic form of plague may, and some- 
times does, spread with great rapidity among people who live under 
overcrowded and other insanitary conditions; that is, where there 
is close personal contact. Under favorable conditions pneumonic 
plague spreads along the lines of travel by human beings, by rail or 
by any other mode of travel, but this is not generally true of the 
bubonic typo, which goes whore the rat goes and reaches human 
beings from the rat. 

Even epidemics of the pneumonic form of plague are of animal 
origin in so far as wc can tell. The small outbreak in Oakland, 
Calif., five years ago started in the following way: A hunter of 
ground squirrels in shooting these animals evidently obtained one 
which was sick of plague. It is probable that a flea from this animal 
bit him, most likely on the arm, and he developed the bubonic type 
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of the disease. Before he died, however, he developed, a secondary- 
plague pneumonia. During his illness he infected others either 
through coughing or sneezing in close proximity or they may have 
gotten a very small, an invisible, quantity of secretion from the 
lungs of the patient on their fingers and from the fingers into the 
mouth or nose. After the pneumonic form developed from this 
first case it was passed on from one person to another until 14 people 
died before the epidemic was cheeked. Two of those who died in 
Oakland at that time were doctors and two were nurses. 

What is the future of plague? This is hard to predict. More 
than a quarter of a million cases of human plague were reported 
from all countries last year. With the facility with which rats carry 
the disease from one country to another on board ship it seems 
likely that practically all seaports may sooner or later have to be 
regarded as actually or potentially infected with plague. 

A reference to the statistical tables of the Public Health Reports 
will show that many times during recent years plague infoction, 
either human or rodent, has been reported on vessels in almost every 
part of the globe. Only recently two plague-infected vessels arrived 
at New Orleans, La. One of them had been engaged in trade 
between ports in Spain and the east coast of South America. The 
other was from Calcutta via Colombo, Port Said, Algiers, London, 
and Liverpool. This latter vessel had been fumigated for the de- 
struction of rats at Calcutta and the former at Barcelona, Spain, but 
evidently without ridding them of the infection, or else they were 
reinfected subsequent to fumigation. 

Once plague infection is present in a given city or community the 
fight against the disease resolves itself into a fight against the rat 
or other rodent concerned in its spread. In pneumonic outbreaks 
the human cases, of course, must be promptly separated from the 
noninfeeted portion of the population. 

Rats are hunted and trapped and examined for the infection. 
This is chiefly for the purpose of determining where plague exists. 
The disease is found almost invariably where the rats are thickest. 
Immediately steps are taken to remedy the conditions which harbor 
these pests. Old buildings are demolished, wooden basements are 
concreted; hollow double walls, floors and ceilings often must be 
replaced by single walls. Low-built frame houses must bo elevated 
from one and a half feet to two feet abovo the ground in order that 
rats may not burrow and multiply beneath them. 

Already a number of cities in the United States are constructing 
all new buildings in such manner as not to afford shelter for rats. 
Continuous campaigns are waged for the removal of badly constructed 
buildings, bad rat harbors, of whatever nature. 
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The ratproofing of new structures is relatively inexpensive, but 
the cost of ratproofing old buildings is very considerable. 

There is only one way to eliminate the rat. It must be built out 
of existence. All other measures produce only very temporary 
results because of the great fecundity of these animals. This will 
be readily understood when it is recalled that a single pair of rats 
under favorable conditions will produce from four hundred to six 
hundred rats in from fifteen to oighteen months time. 

In recent years some improvement has been made in the construc- 
tion of ships, with a view to eliminating the rat, but much yet remains 
to be done along this line. A few oil tank vessels have been built so 
as to practically exclude the rat, but the average freight and pas- 
senger steamer may still be said to be virtually a floating hotel for 
rats. 

A Study of the Pellagra-Preventive Action of Dried Beans, Casein, 
Dried Milk, and Brewers’ Yeast, with a Consideration of die Essen- 
tial Preventive Factors Involved' 

By Joseph Ooldberokr and W. F. Tannek, Surgeons, United States Public Health Service. 

The results of the general study of the prevention of pellagra 
begun in the early fall of 1914, though clearly demonstrating the 
preventability of tbe disease by means of an appropriate diet (1), 
did not show what foods or food factors were the essential ones. 
The modified diet employed in that study, while satisfactorily serving 
its particular purpose, was relatively expensive and, it was suspected, 
in excess of minimal requirements. These considerations, it was 
felt, would stand in the way of its ready adoption by households 
and institutions of restricted incomes. It was extremely desirable, 
therefore, to attempt to devise a diet that was adequate to prevent 
pellagra and at the same time inexpensive. For this further inves- 
tigation was of course necessary. Accordingly, as the clinical oppor- 
tunities at the Georgia State Sanitarium seemed very favorable and 
as the trustees and officers were keenly interested in the problem 
and wore ready and willing to cooperate, new studies were started at 
that institution on January 1, 1918, and have been earned on ever 
since. Some of the results, more particularly such as seemed to 
have a significant bearing on the essential dietary factors concerned 
in the prevention and causation of pellagra, have already been pub- 
lished (2) (3). In the following we record some additional results 
bearing on this fundamental question together with the results of 
the study primarily designed to afford a solution of the practical 
question which appealed to us at the outset. 

v„ r - - ■ , - - 

1 From field studies in nutrition. 
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DRIED BEANS 

Soon after beginning the field study of pellagra, one of us (J. G.) 
encountered evidence strongly suggestive of the value of beans and 
peas in the prevention of the disease. Influenced by this, the legumes 
were recommended in the treatment and prevention of the disease 
and were included in generous quantities in the diets used in the test 
of the preventability of pellagra at the orphanages and at the Georgia 
State Sanitarium (1). The very favorable outcome of this test 
tended, of course, to support the earlier indications of tho value of 
the legumes and thus suggested that a study of individual foods might 
well begin with one of this class. 

Soy beans . — The unusually high food value, cheapness and ready 
availability of the soy bean led us to begin our study with this bean, 
which was furnished as an addition to the general diet of the inmates 
of the section of the Georgia State Sanitarium for colored women. 
The study began January 1 , 1918. 

The quantity of soy beans supplied averaged fully 2]^ ounces per 
head per day during the first month, and this was increased on Feb- 
ruary 4, and thereafter maintained at a daily average of fully 3 ounces 
per person. 

During the first month of the study all of the beans were boiled 
(in a steam-jacketed kettle). Thereafter, in order to favor as large 
a consumption as possible, the proportion of the beans so prepared 
was from time to time reduced, a correspondingly increased propor- 
tion, after being ground into a coarse meal, was incorporated in the 
corn bread and in the boiled grits of the diet. During February 
(February 4 to March 8) the boiled beans constituted 80 per cent of 
the total served. On March 8 this proportion was reduced to 75 per 
cent and so maintained until June 4. During the period June 4 
to July 4 the proportion was held at approximately 60 per cent and 
after July 4 at 50 per cent. 

Despite this supplement several cases of pellagra developed among 
the inmates receiving it. An abstract of illustrative cases in individ- 
uals who were known to have consumed their full daily ration of 
soy beans follows: 

Case 1 . — A colored woman, 61 years old, weighing 42.6 kilos, began 
taking the supplement of soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time 
she was without symptoms of pellagra. Ate all her soy-bean ration; 
she nevertheless developed pellagra June 19, 1918. 2 

Case 2 . — A colored woman, 37 years old, weighing 50 kilos, began 
taking the supplement of soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time 

1 Unless otherwiso indicated, the date of onset in the cases represents the date of the first appearance 
of the distinctive dermatitis. 
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she was without symptoms of pellagra. Regularly ate all her soy- 
bean ration, but, nevertheless, developed pellagra June 25, 1918. 

Case 3 . — A colored woman, 20 years old, weighing 48.4 kilos, began 
taking soy beans" January 1, 1918, at which time she was without 
symptoms of pellagra. She regularly ate all her ration of soy beans, 
but developed pellagra October 14, 1918. 

Case 4 . — A colored woman, 25 years old, weighing 59.8 kilos, began 
taking soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time she was -without 
symptoms of pellagra. She regularly ate slightly more than the 
average allowance of the beans; nevertheless she developed pellagra 
September 18, 1918. 

Case !). — A colored woman, 43 years old, weighing 49 kilos, began 
taking the soy-bean supplement January 1, 1918, at which time 
she was without symptoms of pellagra. Regularly ate at least the 
average allowance of soy beans, but she nevertheless developed 
pellagra September 18, 1918. 

Case 6 . — A colored woman, 25 years old, weighing 42.8 kilos, began 
taking the soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time she presented 
some slight symptoms of a receding attack of pellagra, which were 
no longer perceptible two days later. She regularly ate all her 
allowance of the beans, but developed a recurrent attack on Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Case 7 . — A colored woman, 15 years old, weighing 43 kilos, began 
taking the soy beans on admission, January 10, 1918, at which time 
she had some symptoms of active pellagra. These symptoms cleared 
up between January 22 and 29. No further symptoms were noted 
until September 4, which date marked the onset of a recurrence. 
Throughout she had eaten her full allowance of the beans. 

Case <S\ — A colored woman, 56 years old, weighing 58 kilos, began 
taking the soy beans on admission, February 23, 1918, at which time 
she presented no symptoms of pellagra. She ate at least all of her 
allowance of the soy beans, but nevertheless developed the begin- 
ning of an attack of pellagra on September 17, 1918. 

As Inis already been stated, the soy beans issued as an addition 
to the institution diet averaged fully 2^ ounces por head per day 
between January 1 and February 3. On February 4 the quantity 
furnished was increased and thereafter, to the end of the study, 
maintained at an average of fully 3 ounces per patient per day. In 
estimating the amount actually consumed some deduction should be 
made for unavoidable loss in handling in the kitchen and in distribu- 
tion in the dining rooms; a small allowance should also be made 
for table waste, even in instances such as we have cited in which the 
individuals left “clean plates,” consuming all of their portions. We 
believe that a deduction of one-half ounce probably more than 
covers all possible losses and that it is conservative to estimate that 
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in each of the cases cited the individual ingested an average of fully 
V/ % ounces of soy beans daily during a period varying between four 
and one-half and eight and one-half months before developing the 
attack of pellagra. 

It thus appears that the daily consumption of fully ounces of 
soy beans as hero described was inadequate to prevent the develop- 
ment of the disease. 

Discussion . — The failure of the soy bean supplemented diet would 
seem to indicate that this legume in spite of its relatively high food 
value lacked, or, in the quantities and form in which it was used, 
supplied too little of the essential preventive factor or factors to 
serve as an adequato pellagra-preventive supplement. While it is 
conceivable that a larger quantity might have been effective, this 
consideration is not of much importance practically, since for the 
average individual the practicable day-to-day limit of consumption 
had, we believe, about been reached in the test. In this connection, 
however, some consideration must be given to, and allowance, per- 
haps, made for, the degree of digestibility of the food in question. 
This is particularly pertinent in the present connection, since we 
have found that as served after boiling, this bean still retained a 
rather firm consistency, requiring relatively considerable pressure 
to mash it, and thus suggesting that unless well masticated digestion 
might be interfered with, with consequent serious loss of nutrients. 
Holmes (4), discussing the results of a study of the digestibility of 
this bean, makes a very similar observation, remarking that “the 
digestibility of the protein supplied by steam cooked soy beans is 
apparently less than that of soy-bean flour, owing to the fact that the 
thin unbroken skin that surrounds the cooked soy bean is impervious 
to the action of the digestive juices. ” Now it is well known that 
among the insane the “good eaters ” are very frequently those who 
bolt their food with little or no mastication. The possibility is there- 
fore present that in our patients a more than ordinarily largo pro- 
portion of the boiled portion of the bean ration was subjected to 
very imperfect mastication before exposuro to the digestive juices. 
How much, if at all, this actually contributed to the result under 
consideration we are unable to state, but we are inclined to assume 
that a deduction of one-third from the quantity of the soy beans 
ingested in the boiled form would perhaps quite fully cover the pos- 
sible loss from tliis cause. Now since several of the above-cited cases 
of pellagra developed after periods of upward of two or three months/ 
during which the boiled beans formed only about one-half of the 
daily bean ration, it would appear on the basis of this assumption 
that the disease developed in some instances in spite of a daily in- 
gestion of the equivalent of approximately 2 ounces of soy beans of 
average (normal) digestibility (Table I). But even this reduced 
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quantity would seem to be a fairly liberal day-to-day intake of this 
legume, so that its failure as a preventive food, while not conclusive 
as to its absolute deficiency in preventive power, is, nevertheless, 
rather strongly suggestive of at least a practical inadequacy in this 
respect. 

Soy-bean puree . — With the idea in mind that the failure of the soy- 
bean supplement might have been due to an inadequate quantity 
and a relatively (unusually) low digestibility of the beans, a further 
test of their preventive power was undertaken, beginning January 
25, 1919. In this test the soy bean after being boiled was rubbed up 
into a puree. The composition of the daily ration of this purge dur- 
ing the period January 25 to February 8, 1919, was as follows: Dry 
soy beans, 228 grams; sucrose, 228 grams; pork fat, 28 grams; 
table salt, 4 grams ; fresh lemon juice, 4 grams; and water enough 
to make approximately 2 liters. In order to insure an abundance of 
vitamin A, the daily ration of purge was modified so that after 
February 9 it had the following composition: Dry soy beans, 114 
grams; creamery butter, 56 grams; sucrose, 228 grams; cornstarch, 
85 grams; table salt, 4 grams, fresh lemon juice, 4 grams; and water 
enough to make 2 liters. The purge was offered to a small gi-oup of 
pellagrins. It was very well taken during the first six or eight weeks, 
after which there was a more or less rapidly progressive decline in 
appetite with some nausea and vomiting, necessitating a change to 
another type of diet. In 3 of about 12 pellagrins in whom this treat- 
ment was tried, there was noted, either just beforo or very shortly 
after the change to another diet was made, the development of symp- 
toms either very suggestive of, or quite definitely those of, a recur- 
rence of pellagra or of pellagra sine pellagra. 

Thus tho daily intake of at least 114 grams (4 ounces) of soy beans 
in the form of a purge during a period of not less than seven to eight 
weeks appeared insufficient to prevent the recurrence of pellagra 
and tended to confirm the indications of inadequacy afforded by the 
result of the experience with the soy-bean supplemented diet of 1918. 

Cowpeas . — The cowpca is one of the most highly esteemed legumes 
among the people of our Southern States. While not possessed of 
quito so high a food value as the soy bean, it has an important 
practical advantage over the latter in that it requires much less 
cooking to prepare it for the table. These considerations, coupled 
with the fact that our previous field observations and experience 
were largely concerned with this legume, made it seem desirable 
to study it more closely. Using the variety known as the California 
blackeyo pea, a test was begun in a small group of pellagrins (nine 
in all) on February 4, 1919, and carried on concurrently with 
the study of tho value of tho soy bean. 
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To insure as high a degree of digestibility as possible, the cowpeas 
were prepared as a purfie. The composition of the daily ration was 
as follows: Dry cowpoas (California blackeye) 200 grams; creamery 
butter, 85 grams; sucrose, 170 grams; cornstarch, 28 grams; table 
salt, 4 grams; fresh lemon juice, 4 grams; and water enough to make 
approximately 2 liters. 

This soup was quite well taken during at least the first three or 
four months. Then, as in the case of the soy-bean pur6c, the appetite 
of the patients more or less rapidly fell off, with the development of 
some vomiting, eventually leading to a change of diet in all cases. In 
two of the pellagrins of this group, mild but definite symptoms of a 
recurrence of pellagra developed, in ono at the end of about four, and 
in the other at the end of about five, months of the cowpea soup 
feeding. 

The indication of a failure to protect in tlieso two patients suggests 
that the dry cowpea has little, if any, pellagra-preventive value, 3 
and thus fails to support certain of the seemingly favorable in- 
dications afforded by the earlier clinical and epidemiological observa- 
tions. 

Summary and conclusion . — The pellagra-preventive value of the 
dry'soy-bean as an addition to the general diet of the colored female 
inmates of the Georgia State Sanitarium was studied during 1918. 
The daily issue was 3 ounces but, allowing for various possible 
losses, it is estimated that those who ate well ingested the equivalent 
of approximately 2 ounces (5t> grams) of soy-beans of normal di- 
gestibility. In spite of this, however, several cases of pellagra 
developed. 

Concurrently with the soy-bean soup study a trial was made of 
the preventive value of a daily ration of approximately 200 grams of 
dry California blackeye peas, also in the form of a soup, with results 
indicating that this, too, was inadequate fully to prevent recurrence 
of pellagra. 

The dry soy-bean and the California blackeye pea would appear 
to possess little, if any, pellagra-preventive value. 

CASEIN 

The disappointing indications afforded by the study of the soy- 
bean and the cowpea led us to turn to a study of milk, another one 
of the foods that had been included in the diet used in the successful 
test of pellagra prevention (1). Some of the results of this and of 
related studies have already been published (2) (3). These showed 
that while milk (in the form of buttermilk) was capable of preventing 
pellagra, certain of the components of milk, namely, fresh butter 
(that tested was, like the buttermilk, produced in the vicinity of the 


* We have not yet studied the preventive value of the fresh green or string bean. 
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Georgia State Sanitarium) and the inorganic minerals (in the form 
of an artificial mineral mixture resembling in composition that of the 
ash of milk) appeared to be devoid of this action. Since certain 
other evidence incidentally adduced appeared to indicate that 
none of the known vitamins were essential factors in the prevention 
of the disease, there remained for consideration in attempting to 
explain the pellagra-preventive action of milk only (a) the quality 
of its protein, ( b ) some as yet unrecognized or unappreciated dietary 
factor, or (c) a combination of these. Since, as between the protein 
and an as yet unrecognized factor, the probabilities seemed to us to 
favor the former, it appeared reasonable to expect that the preven- 
tion of pellagra might be accomplished by improving the quality 
of the protein of the diet with a sufficient supplement of a good 
protein. For this purpose we chose casein and (hopeful of accom- 
plishing our aim) began a study of its therapeutic and preventive 
value late in the summer of 1 922. The study was carried on until 
late in February, 1924. 

The casein principally used was a grain curd casein specially pre- 
pared for us by the Grove City Creamery, Grove City, Pa. 4 Its 
preparation was under the supervision of Mr. A. C. Weimar, dairy 
manufacturing specialist of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who advised us that the mode of 
preparation was essentially as follows: The casein was precipitated 
from sweet skim milk with hydrochloric acid of the pH of casein. 
After drawing off the. whey, the curd was pressed and immediately 
ground fine in the moist state. Then for five days this casein was 
washed with tap water acidulated with acetic acid to the pH of casein, 
the acidulated water being changed daily. At the end of this period 
the casein was washed in distilled water to remove the acid and then 
dried and stored in sealed lacquered tin containers. 5 Desiring as 
highly purified a preparation (so far as. vitamins wore concerned) 
as practicable, a considerable part of this casein was subjected to 
further treatment before being used in our study. This additional 
treatment (a modification of a method of purification kindly recom- 
mended by Prof. E. V. McCollum) consisted first of a washing in 
three or four changes of scalding hot tap water on the first day, then 
of a leaching in acidulated water (acetic acid 0.2 per cent in tap 
water) for six days with a daily chango of the acidulated water. 
The acid was then removed by washing in three or four quick changes 


4 Our thanks are due to Dr. L. A. Rogers, chief, Dairy Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairying, 
Department of Agriculture, for his helpful cooperation in having this casein prepared for us. 

& Young rats fed a diet which derived all its vitamin A from 18 per cont of this casein developed xeroph- 
thalmia after about eight weeks, showing a deficiency of vitamin A. When the same casein formed the 
sole source of vitamin B, the growth of young rats promptly ceased, followed at once by a rapid decline 
in weight, thawing absence of factor B. 
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of tap water, after which the water was drained off and the casein 
dried in a current of air at about 80° C. 

During two short periods, the first of 10 days at the very outset 
of the study and the second of 9 days near its close, a commercial 
vitamin A free casein (Harris laboratories, Tuckahoe, N. Y.) was 
used. 

In all, some 34 pellagrins were offered the casein treatment. Of 
these six took it for periods (seven days to three and one-half months) 
too brief to serve as a sound basis for judging its value. 8 The remaining 
28 took it for the more significant periods of from 5 to 13}4 months. 

The study included 9 pellagrins who, when treatment was begun, 
presented active symptoms of the disease, and 19 who were free of 
evidence of active pellagra when they came under observation. In 
the former, the casein supplement was nearly always begun at 85 or 
90 grams a day and so maintained for at least 8 to 10 weeks and then 
reduced to 46 grams (after June 21 to 69 grams), the allowance made 
those pellagrins who when taken under treatment no longer presented 
any symptoms of the active disease. 

In deciding on the allowance of casein to be made in the latter class 
of cases, that is, for the purpose of purely preventive treatment, we 
were guided by our experience with buttermilk, 1,200 grams of 
which (approximately 36 grams protein) was at that time proving 
itself adequate for preventive purposes. We began with approxi- 
mately 46 grams (approximately 40 grams protein) per patient per 
day, in order to supply somewhat more protein than that furnished 
by the buttermilk, thus allowing, in some measure, for the inferi- 
ority of the casein protein as compared with the mixed proteins of 
milk. After some months — as will presently be explained — a suspi- 
cion arising that 46 grams of casein might not be quite sufficient 
in all cases, the supplement of casein was increased by 50 por cent 
to 69 grams a day. Toward the close of the study this was further 
increased to 85 grams. 

Condensed clinical notes of 10 representative cases that received 
casein treatment follow: 

Case 9 . — A colored woman 34 yearn old, admitted to the Georgia 
State Sanitarium August 30, 1922, with dermal and mental manifes- 
tations of pellagra. Came under our observation September 2, 1922, 
presenting marked dry dermal lesions having the distinctive char- 
acters of the pellagrous dermatitis involving the back of the hands, 
fingers, lower third of the forearms, elbows, and the back of the neck 
and feet. There was present also some seborrhoea about the nose 
and some incrustation about the angles of the mouth. The bowels 

* The normal tendency for the clinical manifestations of pellagra to fluctuate in intensity, at times 
within the widest limits, may mislead the observer in appraising the effect (particularly the seemingly 
favorable effect) of treatment li the poriod of observation is brief. 
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were constipated. She was confused and disoriented. With the 
idea in mind that gelatin might improve the protein mixture of the 
diet and thus prove beneficial, she was given a daily supplement of 
85 grams of this protein. Stirred into her food, she took it well for 
some 10 or 1 1 days. Having lost somewhat in weight and strength 
during this period and the bowels having become somewhat over- 
active, the gelatin was replaced by an equal amount of casein on 
September 14. (From September 14 to September 24 the casein 
was the Harris “vitamin A free” casein; after September 24 it was 
our purified grain curd casein.) The daily allowance of 85 grams 
was maintained until January 3, 1923, when it was reduced to 46 
grams, at which it was maintained until June 22, when it was increased 
to 09 grams (Table II). 

A few days after the change from gelatin to casein her appetite 
returned and she ate well. Weighing 38.5 kilos on September 18, 
1922, her weight rose, attaining 54.5 kilos on June 4 and 56.5 kilos 
on October 29, 1923. The. dermatitis and seborrhoea slowly improved 
and she gained in strength so that by November 6, 1922, she felt 
strong enough to he up and about. By December 4 all dermal 
lesions had cleared up, leaving but a residual pigmentation; mentally, 
however, she was still somewhat confused. 

Early in January, 1 1)23, and again early in June she suffered from 
some menorrhagia. In June also there was noted some tachycardia. 
From June 24 to August 8 she received a daily dose of 15 grams of 
Seidell’s “ activated solid” with the idea that it might have a beneficial 
effect on the tachycardia. No notable effect on the pulse rate having 
been accomplished, it was discontinued on the latter date. Except 
for a tendency to an accelerated pulse rate she continued in good con- 
dition until September 11, 1923, at which time there was noted a 
slight Assuring at the angles of the mouth with dryness and scaling 
of the vermilion border of the lower lip. At this time, too, her 
bowels were constipated. 

By October 4 the vermilion border of the upper lip had also become 
dry and scaly. This condition of the lips persisted without signifi- 
cant change and on October 25 there was noted a slight roughening 
of a patch of skin of the upper lip just under the nasal septum. At 
this time she was again suffering from a somewhat prolonged though 
scanty menstrual flow. Meantime her mental condition had im- 
proved so that she seemed about at her normal. 

On November 15, 1923, she was noted to be in good general condi- 
tion except for the dryness and scaling of the lips with slight Assuring 
of the lower one, and as she desired to go home the casein supple- 
mented diet was discontinued. Without further change in condition 
she left the institution on December 20, 1923, 
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Summary . — A case of dermal and mental pellagra in which treat- 
ment with casein was accompanied by gain in weight and strength and 
a clearing up of the marked dermal and mild mental manifestations 
without definite evidence of relapse of the dermatitis or mental 
disturbance during a period of approximately 14 months. The 
development during the latter part of this period of dryness and 
scaliness of the vermilion border of the lips with slight Assuring of the 
lower lip and at the angles of the mouth and of a tendency to con- 
stipation and to tachycardia, is regarded, however, as suggestive 
of an incomplete recovery or of a relapse of a larval pellagra vine 
pellagra. 

Case 10 . — A colored woman, 24 years old, admitted to the Georgia 
State Sanitarium in 1919. Developed an attack of pellagra sine 
pdlagi'a (a well-marked stomatitis with slight looseness of the bowels 
and seborrhoea of the chin) in October, 1922. 

Treatment with a supplement of 85 grams of our purified grain 
curd casein was begun October 28, 1922. This daily allowance of 
casein was continued until January 3, 1923, when it was reduced to 
46 grams. On June 22, 1923, it was increased to 69 grams and so 
continued to October 22, when treatment with casein was discon- 
tinued. 

For about a week after beginning the casein the appetite was poor. 
It then improved and she ate well until after the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1923. Her strength improved and she gained in weight. 
(During the period January 1 to July 16, 1923, her weight rose from 
58.5 to 67 kilos.) 

By December 28, 1922, evidence of the attack had almost com- 
pletely cleared up, after which she continued in good condition 
until about September 11, 1923. At this time there wore noted 
erosions of the skin at the angles of the mouth with a moist soggy 
appearance of the vermilion border of the lower lip and a diminution 
of food taking. Gradually the condition of the lower lip changed so 
that by October 4 it had become dry and crusty and a little reddened 
with Assuring at the angles. In the course of the succeeding two 
weeks scattered irregular, ill-defined patches of dark somewhat dry 
sebum developed over the forehead, nose, cheeks, and malar promi- 
nences. This washed off readily with soap and water, leaving a smooth 
skin, but within two or three days the condition re-formed. By 
October 25 there was present a definite though mild stomatitis, 
increased salivary flow, and a tendency to nausea. The food taking 
having gradually declined, a change in diet was made on October 
22, 1923. 

Summary . — A case of pellagra sine pellagra in which the inaugura- 
tion of the casein supplemented diet was followed by physical improve- 
ment and a clearing up of the evidence of pellagra sine pellagra , 
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At the end of a period of about 11 months of the casein treatment 
symptoms of a recurrence began to develop and in the course of a 
month had progressed so that a diagnosis of pellagra sine pellagra 
was made. 

Case 11 . — A colored woman, 18 years old, admitted to Georgia 
State Sanitarium November 25, 1921, On October 2, 1922, she was 
found to have a stomatitis suspected of being pellagrous. She came 
under our observation on October 5, presenting a tongue with beefy 
red tip and margins, increase in saliva, reddened mucosa of lower 
lip, and constipation. A diagnosis of pellagra sine pellagra was made. 
On the same day treatment was begun with a liquid diet which 
included approximately 600 grams of milk, 15 grams of cod-liver oil, 
and 100 grams of butter. She took this well, and her symptoms 
subsided, so that at the end of three weeks there was nothing notable 
except some overactivity of the bowels. In the course of another 
two weeks, however, there was a relapse of mouth symptoms — a 
mild stomatitis. On November 11 the liquid diet was abandoned 
and a solid diet, including approximately 140 grams of fresh butter, 
was begun. She ate this well, her appetite continuing excellent. 
There was, however, no consistent improvement in her condition, 
there being alternations of improvement and relapse in the stomatitis 
as also of constipation and overactivity of the bowels. Although, as 
has beon mentioned, she ate well, there was no gain in weight nor in 
strength. 

On December 7, 1922, her diet was changed to the casein diet which 
case 9 anti case 10 were at this time taking. During the first two 
weeks following this change her appetite was poor and her food con- 
sumption was considerably reduced, but she took practically her 
entire daily allowance of 85 grams of casein. After this there was 
improvement in foot! taking and gradual improvement in her con- 
dition. On January 3, 1923, the casein supplement was reduced to 
46 grams, and by the end of that month she was practically free of 
any evidence of pellagra. By April 1 she had gained approximately 
6 kilos in weight. 

She continued in good physical condition until near the end of 
June, when her appetite showed some falling off, her temperature 
was found to have risen, and, there being indications that she might 
be suffering from an acute miliary tuberculosis, she was transferred 
to another section of the institution on July 1, 1923, and passed from 
observation. 

, Summary . — A case of pellagra sine pellagra. During the period of 
two months (October 5 to December 6) immediately after coming 
under observation this patient continued in a state of mild pellagra 
sine pellagra, brief periods of improvement in symptoms alternating 
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with periods of relapse, indicating inadequacy of the treatment with 
the high butter diets during this period. 

On the casein supplemented diet she gained in weight and strength, 
her symptoms cleared up without any evidence of a relapse at any 
time to the close of the. period of observation, which came after up- 
ward of seven and one-half months of the casein. 

Case 12 . — A colored woman, 42 years old, who was a pellagrin with 
a record of active attacks in 3913, 1915, and 1919. Taken under 
observation January 3, 1923, for the purpose of preventive treatment. 
At this time she was without recognizable evidence of active pellagra, 
so she began with a daily supplement of 46 grams of our purified 
grain curd casein. She ate well and gained slowly in weight (about 
3 kilos) during the fimt five or six months. 

On .Tune 22, 1923, or, roughly, about five and one-half months after 
beginning the casein, a dermal lesion about 2 centimeters in diameter 
w T as found to be present on the back of the left hand over the proximal 
end of the second metacarpal. The lesion was slightly pigmented, 
dry, and just beginning to desquamate. In the course of the suc- 
ceeding three or four days the lesion desquamated centrifugally, leav- 
ing a clean central area slightly over 1 centimeter in diameter encir- 
cled by a desquamating fringe. In appearance it resembled a pel- 
lagrous lesion. There was no other discoverable lesion. She was in 
good physical condition, was eating well, and presented no other 
symptoms. Suspecting, however, that this lesion might be pellagrous, 
and, if so, that the casein supplement might not be fully adequate, the 
daily allowance for this patient and all other patients receiving casein 
was at once increased to 69 grams. 

Within 10 days after the discovery of the lesion on the left hand (and 
after the increase in the casein) practically nil evidence of it had cleared 
up. At about the end of this period — that is, about July 2, 1923 — 
the presence of an unusual increase or accumulation of a caseous ma- 
terial in the folds at the angles of the nose was observed. Removal 
of this caseous material exposed a slightly reddened linear surface. 
In two or three days, however, this lesion, which was new to us, had 
cleared up. She continued in good condition, eating well, and nothing 
further of interest was again noted until about the beginning of Oc- 
tober, when a mild seborrhma made its appearance over the lower 
part of the nose and alae nasi, and then gradually the skin of these 
parts became slightly rough and scaly. This condition persisted and 
about November 1 a small area (about 1 centimeter in diameter) of 
skin just below the left angle of the mouth became somewhat eroded 
in appearance. In the course of the succeeding two weeks — that is, by 
November 15 — a similar lesion developed below the right angle of the 
mouth. At this time, too, there was noted the reappearance of the 
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pasty, caseous accumulation in the fold or groove at the angles of 
the nose and in that beneath the nasal septum. 

In the course of the. next two or three weeks all these lesions 
cleared up completely, so that by December 3, 1923, there was nothing 
notable in her condition. 

About January 7, 1924, however, it was noted that the vermilion 
border of her lower lip was dry, glazed (somewhat parehment-like) 
in appearance. The allowance of casein was now increased to 85 
grams. 

Toward the end of January the patient began to complain of pain 
in her feet, particularly at night, and it was found that the patella 
reflex was much diminished. During February the pain seemed 
gradually to subside, but some stiffness and uncertainty in gait 
developed. The vermilion border of the upper lip became glazed 
and some Assuring at the angles of the mouth appeared. 

On February 27 the treatment of the patient was radically modified, 
so that this marks the end of the casein preventive treatment, which 
had thus lasted upward of 13 months. 

Summary . — A pellagrin without active manifestations when treat- 
ment was begun. At the end of about five montlis of the preventive 
casein treatment (46 grams a day) this patient developed a very sus- 
picious but slight and evanescent dermatitis on one hand which did 
not reappear during a subsequent further period of observation of 
about eight months on an increased casein allowance. During this 
second period (of increased casein) other manifestations in part 
familiar (seborrhoea and roughening of skin of nose, erosions of skin 
at, and Assuring of, oral commissures, glazing of vermilion border 
of lips, pain in the feet suggesting pellagra sine pellagra) and in part 
(pasty accumulation overlying a reddened linear surface in the fold 
at angle of nose and beneath nasal septum) new to us made their 
appearance. 

Case 13 . — A colored woman 39 years old; a pellagrin with a record 
of an attack of the disease in 1920 and in 1921. She w r as taken undor 
observation for preventive treatment with casein on January 3, 1923, 
at which time she was without evidence of active pellagra so, as in 
case 12, she began with a daily supplement of 46 grams of our purified 
grain curd casein. Because of suspicious development in case 12 
the dose of casein in this, as in all other patients receiving the treat- 
ment, was increased to 69 grams on June 22. 

Her appetite was good and she ate the casein supplemented diet 
(Table II) well until about the middle of September, when there 
began a falling off in food consumption. Up to this time, that is, 
during a period of about eight months, she had gained 10 kilos in 
weight. About the time (or a little before) her appetite began to fail, 
the vermilion border of the lower lip became dry and scaly and in the 
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course of the following week the mucosa of the lower lip became 
reddened; some Assuring at the angles of the mouth developed and 
there seemed to be some increase in salivary secretion. 

During the last week of vSeptember a definite though mild stomatitis 
developed and a slight seborrhoea at the angles of the nose made its 
appearance. 

Early in October a slight conjunctivitis developed with a secretion 
that tended to dry and accumulate on the margin of the lids at the 
inner can thus. The stomatitis persisting with a more marked diminu- 
tion in appetite and a tendency to flurries of looseness of the bowels, 
the casein supplemented diet was discontinued on October 7 and a 
liquid nourishment offered instead. 

Summary . — A pellagrin without active symptoms when preventive 
treatment was begun. During a period of seven to eight months 
following the inauguration of the preventive casein supplemented 
diet this patieut gained in weight and appeared in good physical 
condition. At about the end of this period there began a falling off 
in food taking, with the gradual development of a stomatitis, a 
tendency to looseness of the bowels and a mild conjunctivitis; con- 
stituting a pellagra sine pellagra. 

Case 14 . — A colored woman 21 years old; admitted to the sani- 
tarium April 29, 1922, with pellagra. Taken under observation for 
preventive treatment January 28, 1923, at which time she no longer 
presented evidence of active pellagra. The casein supplement offered 
daily was 40 grams until June 22, when, by reason of developments 
noted in case 12, an increase to 69 grams-was made. At the outset 
and until about the middle of July, that is, during about six months, 
her appetite was good and she gained about 5 kilos in weight. 

About the middle of July food taking began to lessen, and about 
a month later a mild conjunctivitis affecting the right eye made its 
appearance. Under boric acid solution irrigation the condition of the 
eye cleared up in the course of about a week. About a week later, 
that is, about August 30, erosions of the skin at the angles of the 
mouth appeared and in the course of the succeeding three or four 
days the symptoms (reddening of the mucosa of the lips, cheeks, and 
soft palate) of a mild but definite stomatitis developed. In the course 
of another three or four days the vermilion border of the lips became 
dry and began to exfoliate. At the same time there appeared along 
about the inner third of the cutaneous aspect of the margin of the 
eyelids what seemed to be a dark adherent film of ocular secretion. 
The bowels were constipated. Meanwhile the appetite had become 
so much diminished that a change to another type of diet was deemed 
desirable and was made on September 14, 1923, or toward the close 
of a period of approximately eight months. 

23310°— 25f 2 
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Summary . — A pellagrin without active symptoms when preventive 
treatment was started. After about six months of the casein pre- 
ventive treatment, the appetite began to diminish; then after about 
six weeks more a mild but definite stomatitis developed (accompanied 
by a peculiar, unfamiliar condition of the eyes) suggesting pellagra 
sine pellagra. 

Case 16 . — A colored woman 35 years old with history of pellagra 
in 1915, 1920 and 1921. Taken under observation for preventive 
treatment January 3, 1923, at which time she was free from recog- 
nizable evidence of active pellagra. The casein supplement was 46 
grains daily until June 22, when it was increased to 69 grams. The 
diet so supplemented was well taken until early in May, when a slight 
diminution in food taking developed. At about this time or shortly 
thereafter the bowels became markedly constipated. She maintained 
her initial weight and physical condition until about August 7, when 
a further reduction in appetite developed, slight erosions appeared at 
the angles of the lips, the lower lip appeared somewhat reddened, and 
the tip and upper surface of the tongue became slightly eroded. In 
the course of another week the condition of the lips and tongue re- 
turned virtually to normal, but the erosions at the angles of the mouth 
reappeared a few days later. About September 1 1 it was noted that 
slight Assuring had developed at the oral commissures and that there 
was present in the fold at the angles of the nose and below the septum 
a somewhat linear lesion consisting of a pasty, caseous accumulation 
over a reddened surface. The lesion at the oral commissures persisted 
but fluctuated in degree at irregular intervals but the linear lesion at 
the angles of the nose and below the septum faded out before the end 
of September, only to reappear early in October. By November 12 
the symptoms of a mild stomatitis developed and, as the appetite had 
been capricious since May and food taking had since early in August 
become increasingly unsatisfactory, a change to another type of diet 
was made on November 18, or after a period of about ten months of 
the casein preventive treatment. 

‘Summary . — A pellagrin without evidence of active pellagra when 
preventive treatment was started . The appetite declined and became 
capricious after about four months of the casein treatment. After 
a further period of about three or four months, erosions and Assures 
developed at the oral coinmissuros and a peculiar, unfamiliar dermal 
lesion, linear in form, appeared in the fold at the angles of the nose 
and below the nasal septum. Filially at the end of about 10 months 
there developed a doflnite stomatitis suggesting a pellagra sine pellagra. 

Case 16.— A. colored woman 27 years old with a record of an attack 
of pellagra in 1921. Was taken under observation for preventive 
treatment January 3, 1923, beginning with a casein supplement of 
46 grams. At this time she was without evidence of active pellagra. 
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Her appetite was good and remained good throughout the year, that 
is, until January. 1924, when food taking began gradually to decline. 
There was a gradual and steady though slight gain in weight during 
the year, so that by the middle of November (1923) she had gained 
approximately (i}4 kilos. With the falling off in appetite beginning 
with January, 1924, there was a decline in weight. 

There was nothing notable in her condition until about the begin- 
ning of October, when the lower lip was observed to be somewhat 
reddened and the oral commissures slightly fissured. By October 22 
there had developed a mild but definite stomatitis. The stomatitis 
faded out in the course of three or four days, but tlio reddening of the 
lower lip and Assuring of the angle of the mouth persisted. About 
November 1 it was noted that a crusty accumulation of secretion had 
formed about the inner canthus of each eye. About the middle of 
November the signs of a stomatitis reappeared. During the last week 
of the month all signs previously noted, except the reddening of the 
lower lip, cleared up. For about three weeks there was again little 
notably in her condition. Then, during the last week of December, 
the vermilion border of the lower lip became scabby and fissured. 

About Janaury 8, 1924, the casein supplement was increased to 85 
grams, but the slightly reddened mucosa and the scabby and fissured 
condition of the vermilion border of the lower lip persisted, though 
with some fluctuations, to the end of the period of observation, 
February 27, 1924, when a radical modification in her diet was made. 

Summary . — A pellagrin without active symptoms when preventive 
treatment was begun. Signs of a mild but definite stomatitis ( pellagra 
sine 'pellagra) appeared after about nine months. 

Case 17 . — A colored woman 30 years old, admitted tt> the sani- 
tarium on April 3, 1923, at which time she presented an extensive 
pellagrous dermatitis, scborrlioea of the face, slightly reddened 
tongue, normal bowels, and mental confusion. At this time she was 
offered the infirmary diet with supplementary milk. The appetite 
was poor at first, but slowly improved. 

. On April 23 she came under our observation and treatment with a 
casein supplement of 90 grams was begun. She ate this well. On 
June 15 the casein allowance was reduced to 40 grams, but because 
of the suspicious developments mentioned in case 12 the casein 
allowance was increased to 09 grams on June 22. By the end of 
May 11 evidence of active pellagra had cleared up but there was 
still present a slight mental retardation. The food taking continue^ 
excellent and her weight rose gradually. Weighing 48 kilos on 
April 23, when the casein treatment was begun, she attained a 
weight of 54 kilos on July 9 and maintained substantiaUy this weight 
to the end o v f the period of treatment. 
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About September 27, that is, at the end. of a period of five months 
of casein, she developed a somewhat comma shaped patch of erythema, 
about 2 to 3 centimeters in length, extending downward and out- 
ward from the inner palebral angle of each eye. At this time she 
was in fair touch with surroundings but still, apparently, somewhat 
nervous. Within three or four days after its appearance the erythema 
gave place to pigmentation. At this point (September 30, 1923) she 
was furloughed and left the institution. She was seen by one of us 
about a week later, at which time the pigmented patch had faded, 
leaving a hardly perceptible trace, nor did she present any other 
recognizable indications of a recurrence of the disease. 

Summary . — A case of pellagra with an extensive dry dermatitis 
and mild mental symptoms when patient came under observation. 
Signs cleared up and patient gained in weight and strength on the 
casein supplemented diet but at the close of a period of treatment of 
about five months very slight dermal lesions, suspected to be pellag- 
rous, made their appearance but quickly faded out. 

Case 18 . — A colored woman, 31 years old, taken under observation 
for treatment with casein June 9, 1923. At this time she presented a 
pellagrous dermatitis over the lower third of the radial aspect of the 
forearms and of the back of the left hand, a seborrhcea of the face, 
and a reddened mucosa of the lower lip with a dry and fissured 
vermilion border. The bowels were normal. Her appetite was good, 
and by about the middle of July she had gained about 3 kilos in 
weight. The evidence of pellagra rapidly cleared up, so that by 
July 9 she was apparently free of active pellagra. She so continued 
until early in September when the vermilion border of the lower lip 
was observed to have become abnormally dry and a pasty caseous 
accumulation overlying a reddened surface, linear in form, along the 
fold at the angles of the nose had formed. This persisted thereafter 
without notable variation. About September 24 a little dried secre- 
tion was noted to have gathered on the lids of the left eye at the 
inner canthus. At about the same time the appetite began to 
diminish. Early in October it was noted that the angles of the 
mouth had become fissured and eroded. By October 11a mild but 
definite stomatitis was present and dried secretion had gathered on 
the lids at the inner canthus of the right eye, so that both eyes were 
now affected. Early in November the stomatitis subsided markedly, 
but the lips continued dry and had become crusty and a pasty, 
caseous accumulation on a linear reddened surface formed in the 
transverse groove just below the nasal septum. The condition Of 
the eyelids remained unchanged, but gradually the evidence of a 
conjunctivitis became pronounced, so that by November 22 it was 
quite marked. There was at tins time some photophobia, particu- 
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larly of the right eye, which presented an ulceration apparently about 
1 millimeter in diameter in the lower inner quadrant of the cornea. 
The secretion from the eyes seemingly overflowed and dried on the 
lower lids along the palpebral border. That portion of the lower 
lid of the right eye over the tarsal cartilage presented, in addition, 
a slightly reddened erythematous appearance. Food taking having 
meanwhile fallen off quite markedly, a change in diet was made at 
this time. The therapeutic preventive period of treatment extended 
in this case from June 9 to November 22, 1923, somewdiat over 
five months. 

Summary A case of dermal pellagra when treatment wras started. 
On the case in the distinctive pellagrous dermatitis and the other signs 
of pellagra cleared up rapidly. The dermatitis did not relapse during 
the five months of observation, but at about the end of four months 
there developed evidence of a mild stomatitis (pellagra sine pellagra) 
and a conjunctivitis later accompanied by a mild ulceration of the 
cornea. 

Results. — Summarizing our experience, it may be stated that 
following upon the inauguration of the casein supplemented diet the 
general physical condition (weight and strength) improved in all 
but one or two patients and the symptoms of active pellagra (in- 
cluding pellagra sine pellagra) if such w T ere present at the beginning of 
treatment, cleared up in all but three or four. In all cases presenting 
the distinctive dermatitis on beginning treatment this cleared up. 
In a few instances (illustrated by case 11) the improvement and 
freedom from symptoms persisted to the end of the period of obser- 
vation. In all the others in which improvement apparently had 
taken place, this improvement was followed after varying periods by 
the relapse or recurrence of unfavorable signs and symtoms. Very 
commonly, though not invariably, there was some falling off in food 
taking and generally this w r as the first unfavorable sign to appear. 
Accompanying or independently of any diminution in appetite there 
developed some one or more of the signs or symptoms illustrated by 
tbe cases above cited, namely, a dry, glazed, vermilion border of one 
(usually the lower) or both lips with or without scaling or exfolia- 
tion; erosions of the skin at the angles of the mouth with or without 
Assuring of the commissures; perleche; reddening of one or both lips, 
alone or associated with stomatitis; slight seborrhcea about the nose 
and, in two or three instances, reduction in or loss of the patella reflex 
and some disturbance (spasticity) in gait accompanied in one by pain 
in the feet. All of these signs and symptoms have been observed in 
or associated with pellagra. In addition'there appeared in several of 
the patients a peculiar, to us unfamiliar and heretofore uhdescribed, 
lesion (a more or less marked accumulation of a pasty, caseous 
material on a linear reddening of the skin) in the groove at the 
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angles of the nose and in the transverse groove below the nasal 
septum; in some there developed a conjunctivitis with a secretion 
that tended to accumulate and dry at the inner canthus of the eyes 
or on the lids along the palpebral margin. The linear lesion at the 
angles and below the septum of the nose and the conjunctivitis were 
entirely new in our experience with pellagra. That they were of 
dietary origin was rather strongly suggested by their very prompt 
response to a change in diet (dried yeast). 

With three exceptions at the most, none of our patients showed any 
evidence of a relapse or of a recurrence of the distinctive dermatitis. 
The exceptions included cases 12 and 17 above cited and a case in a 
patient in Whom there developed after about nine months of the casein 
supplemented diet a dry, scaly condition of the skin across the bridge 
of the nose subsequently extending slightly to the cheeks. This was 
quite suggestive of the butterfly lesion of pellagra. In none of these 
three cases did the suspicious lesion develop sufficiently to permit of 
its confident recognition as pellagrous. In other words, while 
nearly all of our patients sooner or later developed some symptoms 
either suggestive of or definitely those of pellagra sine pellagra, with 
only three possible exceptions none had a relapse or recurrence of the 
distinctive dermatitis of pellagra. This is all the more striking 
since ordinarily we would expect fully 40 or 50 per cent of such 
patients to develop the characteristically marked eruption. 

Conclusion . — It would appear, then, that the casein supplement 
had had a beneficial effect on the general nutrition of our patients 
and in considerable measure prevented or, at least, notably delayed 
the development of the distinctive dermatitis. It did not prevent, 
though it may have delayed, the relapse or recurrence of some of the 
other symptoms and signs of the disease ( pellagra sine pellagra). 

DRIED MILK 

Our very favorable experience with buttermilk (3) during 1922 
naturally emphasized the desirability of improving the availability 
of milk as a measure looking to the eradication of the disease from 
institutions and localities affected by it. Climatic and economic 
considerations suggested that this purpose might most satisfactorily • 
be served by dry skim milk. While in the light of our previous 
experience with milk it seemed entirely permissible to assume that 
dry skim milk would be effective in pellagra prevention, it never- 
theless seemed worth while to demonstrate by trial that such was 
actually the case. With this in view we began a trial of dry skim 
milk as a pellagra preventive in July, 1923, and carried on the study 
until September, 1924. 
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In order to make the study at least roughly comparable to that of 
buttermilk, the daily allowance of the milk 7 was fixed at 105 grams 
in order to supply approximately the same amount of protein 
(approximately 36 grams) as was supplied by the supplement of 
1,200 grams of buttermilk. During the first three months it was 
stirred into the food, but after that it was found more convenient 
to dissolve it in w T ater and give this in equal portions at each of the 
three meals (Table HI). 

Of some 22 pellagrins taking this milk supplemented diet, one 
developed mild but definite symptoms of a recurrence including a 
superficial but distinctively marked dermatitis, one a mild, inter- 
mittently relapsing dermatitis and two others some dermal lesions 
very suggestive, but not certainly those of pellagra. None of the 
others, 12 of whom w^ere under observation for fully one year, 
showed any recognizable indications of the disease unless some loss 
in weight in a few instances is to be so regarded. 

It w r ould appear indicated, therefore, that the dry skim milk, in 
the quantity offered, had some, but not fully adequate, pellagra- 
preventive action, and since the quantity of dried milk consumed 
w r as approximately equal (on the basis of protein content) to that 
of the buttermilk offered during the study of the latter and found 
fully adequate for all of a group of 25 patients, we would seem to 
have here a suggestive indication of a difference in pellagra-preventive 
power in favor of the fresh buttermilk. In this connection it may 
be noted that, as compared with casein, the dried milk may, perhaps, 
have been less efficient in preventing the recurrence or relapse of the 
distinctive dermatitis but more efficient in preventing the other 
symptoms and signs of the disease. The difference as relates to 
the dermatitis was slight, probably too slight and based on too 
small a number of observations to be significant. As relates to the 
symptoms other than the dermatitis, the difference was very marked 
and unmistakable. 

The results of this study would seem to warrant the conclusion 
that dried skim milk may have some pellagra-preventive action. 

brewers' yeast. 

Certain observations in connection with an experimental study of 
black tongue in dogs having afforded highly suggestive indications 
that yeast possessed valuable therapeutic and preventive action in 
this condition (5), and being impressed with the possibility that this 
canine disease might be the analogue of pellagra in man (6) it 
seemed desirable to try yeast in the treatment and prevention of the 
human disease. 


• f T4w dry* skim milk used was a “Merrcl -Soule” commercial product secured from time to time in con- 
venient quantities. 
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A beginning was made on May 26, 1923, with two patients. The" 
effect of the yeast in these appeared so favorable that gradually more 
and more patients were taken under treatment, so that by May 16, 
1924, 26 in all had come under observation. The results of this 
study up to December, 1924, are summarized in the following: 

The study of yeast has been carried on along the same lines as was 
that of casein, of which, indeed, the former may be regarded as a 
continuation. 

The yeast employed has throughout been a commercial prepara- 
tion of brewers’ yeast (Harris laboratories, Tuckahoo, N. Y.) in tho 
form of a dry powder. 

The therapeutic dose was arbitrarily fixed at approximately 1 gram 
per kilo of body weight. As the majority of our patients weighed 
in the neighborhood of 60 kilos, we found it convenient to adopt 50 
grams as the daily dose of yeast to be given all patients with marked 
active symptoms. As soon as convalescence appeared established, 
a matter of 1 or 2 to 3 or 4 weeks, depending on the severity 
of the case, the dose was reduced to 15 grams. This smaller 
allowance was also that given the milder active cases and those 
without active symptoms. On February 27, 1924, the daily allow- 
ance was raised to 30 grams (Table IV). This increase was made 
because of a suspicion that 15 grams might not be a fully adequate 
allowance in all cases, since two or three patients who had been eating 
well for peribds of four to six months had for some weeks before that 
date shown some diminution of appetite. Although no very signifi- 
cant effect on the appetite of these patients followed this increase, 
tho dose was not again reduced. 

The yeast was given in the food in equal portions at each of the 
three meals until December 1, 1923. After this date it was found 
convenient to give the daily dose at one time, generally in tho cane 
sirup served at the supper meal. 

As has been already mentioned, 26 patients in all were taken under 
treatment with yeast between May 26, 1923, and May 10, 1924. 
Nearly all presented more or less pronounced symptoms of pellagra 
or pellagra sine pellagra. The majority were patients with mild recur- 
rent attacks that had developed, as already described, while taking 
the casein supplemented diet. With one exception all made prompt 
recoveries from the immediate attack. The exception was a case in 
a recently admitted patient with symptoms of central neuritis who 
died within 96 hours after admission and within 72 hours after coming 
under our observation. 

The patients remained, under observation on the yeast for varying 
oeriods. In one, this was for barely one month, at the and of which 
time she went home on furlough. In another, a complicating condi- 
. tiofi arose at the end of about four months; necessitating a transfer 
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to another ward and withdrawal from yeast for about eight weeks, 
at the end of which time she returned and resumed the yeast supple- 
men ted diet. In the third, the development of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis made permanent withdrawal necessary by reason of 
transfer to another section of the institution. Two others went home 
on furlough in good physical condition at the end of five and six 
months, respectively. Of the remaining 20 patients, 1 has been 
under observation for about 7, and 19 for from 12 to 1# months. 
None has shown any recognizable evidence of a relapse or recurrence 
of the disease. 

Since experience has convinced us that without the yeast supple- 
ment fully 40 or 50 per cent of our patients would have developed a 
relapse or recurrence of pellagra (with the distinctive dermatitis) 
within the period of observation, this result would appear very 
clearly to indicate that the brewers’ yeast supplied an essential or 
the essential preventive factor or factors. 8 

PREVENTIVE FACTORS 

Having presented the results of our studies, we may now consider 
the significance of their indications with respect to the dietary essen- 
tials concerned in the prevention and, incidentally, in the causation 
of pellagra. 

The results of previously published studies (3) have indicated that 
vitamin A, vitamin B, vitamin C, the antirachitic factor, and the 
mineral mixture could, with a very high degree of probability, be 
excluded from consideration in relation to the prevention of the dis- 
ease. We need not at this time, therefore, concern ourselves further 
with these, but may pass on to a consideration of the other dietary 
essentials at present recognized, namely, the antisterility factor 
X of Evans and Bishop and the protein or, more specifically, the 
biological quality of the protein, since previous studies have already 
indicated that the quantity of protein is not necessarily involved. 

With respect to the factor X, it may be said that since fresh gteen 
leaves and whole cereals are reported by Evans and Bishop (7) to be 
rich in this factor, our experience would tend to warrant its elim- 
ination from the relationship under present consideration, for the 
occurrence of the diseaso has been repeatedly observed by us in 
association with diets containing sifted whole cornmeal and such 
leafy vegetables as cabbage, collards, and turnip greens. (See, for 
example, diet shown in Table I.) That factor X may be excluded 

9 Xn this connection it may be stated that the results of a test of the Osborne and Wakeman (8) yeast 
fraction in the form of u yeast vitamin (Harris) powder" of the Harris laboratories, Tuckaboe, N. Y., ina 
number of cases with active symptoms have been so favorable as to encourage thoexpectation that this 
traction also wfH prove to be rich in the pellagra-preventive factor or factors. The dose employed has been 
U gram* a day in solution in ordinary tap water. The study of this preparation is still in progress.. 
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would seem even more strongly indicated by the results of our study 
with yeast Reported by Evans and Bishop (7) to be devoid of their 
antisterility factor, dried yeast 9 has in our experience clearly shown 
itself to possess pronounced pellagra-preventive action. 

Turning to the protein factor, we may consider in relation thereto 
the significance, first of all, of the preventive failure of the soy-bean 
supplemented diet (Table I). From the best estimate that we have 
been able to make, it appears that the basic institution diet of 1918 
probably furnished our patients with not over about 50 grams of 
protein. If to this is added the protein of the soy-bean supplement, 
estimated at approximately 20 grams (soy beans 56 grams X 36.5 
per cent protein), the total gross protein supply of this diet amounted 
to some 70 grams. Of this protein mixture, very nearly one-half was 
a combination from meat and soy beans. Since there is reason to 
believe that botli of these (when taken in sufficient quantity) yield 
protein of adequate quality, it is possible that the protein mixture of 
this diet was adequate for the nutritive needs of our patients, and 
thus it is possible that the preventive failure of the diet under con- 
sideration was not due to an amino acid defect but to some heretofore 
unrecognized complex. Whether this protein mixture was actually 
nutritively adequate can not be decided on the basis of available data, 
so that the result of the soy-bean study does not in itself afford a 
sound basis for judging of the preventive role of the protein factor. 

Passing next to the outcome of the casein study, we find that a 
supplement of 69 grams appeared in considerable measure to prevent 
or notably to delay the distinctive dermatitis, but failed to prevent, 
though it may have delayed, the relapse or recurrence of some of 
the other symptoms of the disease. Since the quality (and quantity) 
of the protein mixture resulting from the large casein addition may 
reasonably be assumed to have been adequate for normal nutrition 
in our patients, it would seem permissible to conclude that the protein 
of the diet, if it be concerned in the prevention (or causation) of 
pellagra, is not the sole preventive (or causative) factor, and thus 
that some other heretofore unrecognized or unappreciated dietary 
complex also plays an essential part. 

This interpretation would appear to receive support from the results 
of the dried-milk study. As lias already been stated, the dried skim 
milk appeared decidedly more efficient than the casein in the preven- 
tion of symptoms other than the distinctive dermatitis. This would 
tend to suggest that the milk supplied something other than protein 
having this beneficial action of which the casein supplied little or none 
at all. This suggestion gains some weight from the indication of inferior 
preventive potency of dried skim milk as compared (on the basis Of 

yeast Used by was secured from the same source (Harris laboratories) as that used by 
«did Bishop (7). 
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protein content) with fresh buttermilk. It gains very much more 
weight, however, from the evidence of a pronounced pellagra-preven- 
tive action of dried yeast . In a daily dose of between 1 5 and 30 grams, 
representing less than 15 grams of protein, this has, as we have 
already seon, shown itself vory efficient in preventing the disease. In 
view of the failure of the casein to prevent the ‘pellagra sine pellagra 
syndrome, it is difficult to attribute the vory favorable action of the 
yeast to its protein content, which, at best, was not over one-fourth 
that supplied by the casein. It seems warranted to conclude, there- 
fore, that in the prevention of pellagra there is concerned a heretofore 
unrecognized or unappreciated dietary factor that was contained 
abundantly in our dried yeast, slightly in our dried skim milk, and 
inappreciably in our casein. 

Considering the relatively small amount of protein furnished by 
the effective dose of yeast, it would seem as if the heretofore unrecog- 
nized pellagra-preventive factor, to which we shall hereafter refer as 
factor P-P, were capable of preventing tho disease with little if any 
cooperation from the protein factor of tho diet. On tho other hand, 
in the light of the outcome of our casein study, it would seem as if a 
liberal supply of a presumably good protein mixture may in itself be 
capable of modifying tho clinical picture of tho disease by notably 
delaying or preventing tho appearance of tho distinctive dermatitis. 
This, it may hero be recalled, is in harmony with Goldberger and 
Wheeler’s suggestion (9) that pellagra, clinically, possibly includes 
at least two commonly associated but etiologically essentially distinct 
though closely related syndromes, namely, (a) the syndrome that is 
comprehended by the phrase “pdlagra sine pellagra,” and (b) the 
dermatitis or pellagra without or with only slight subjective manifesta- 
tions. But since the action of tho protein mixture of the diet in the 
casein study may conceivably have been duo not to tho protein per 
se but to factor P-P carried as an impurity in the casein or since this 
action, on the more reasonable assumption that it was due entirely 
to the protein, may be conceived to have been of an indirect or 
sparing nature, it is possible that factor P-P plays the solo essential 
r6le in tho prevention (and thus in the causation) of pellagra. 

Tho foregoing discussion and the results presented would seem to 
warrant the following conclusions : 1 

(a) A iberal supply of protein presumably of good biological 

quality does not completely prevent, though it may modify, the clini- 
cal picture of pellagra by notably delaying or preventing the develop- 
ment of the distinctive dermatitis. This modifying action may be 
of an indirect, sparing nature. M " 

(b) In the prevention (and presumably causation) of pellagra there 
is concer ed a heretofore unrecognized or unappreciated dietary 
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factor which we designate as factor P-P. This may be effective with 
but tittle, possibly without any, cooperation from the protein factor. 

(c) Factor P-P may possibly play the sole essential rdle in the 
prevention (and causation) of pellagra. 

(d) Factor P-P is present in brewers’ yeast, in milk and (on the 
basis of our experience with fresh meat) in lean beef; it is very low 
or lacking in dry soy beans, dry cowpeas, butter, cod-liver oil, and 
canned tomatoes. (Sec diet, table II). 
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Table; I --Estimated average composition of soy-bean-supplemented institution 

diet furnished the colored female inmates of the Georgia State Sanitarium , 1918 

[Culottes, 2,263] 


Diet 


At tides of diet 


Wheat flour. 

Corn meat 1 ... 

Corn grits 

Kiue - 

Cowpeas 2 . ... 

Meat 3 * 5 

Fat 

Sugar 1 

Sweet potatoes 8 

Soy beans 6 . 

Total nutrients 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 



I 



Nutiients 


Quantity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

(grams) 

(grams; 

(grams) 

(grams) 

100 

11.4 

1.0 

75. 1 

140 

11. 8 

6.6 

J03.G 

00 

5.5 

1.1 

45.7 

28 ,1 2.2 

. 1 

22.1 

14 

3.0 

2 

8.5 

ft 0 
42 

13.0 

hi 

42.0 



50 


60.0 

120 

2 1 

.8 

32.9 

50 

20.0 

9. 8 

17.2 


69.0 

63.0 

355. 1 


30.5 

27.8 

157. 1 


1 A whole meal, sifted in the kitchen, used in making corn bread, for which a small amount of butter, 
milk was frequently used. 

* The cowpeas were from time to time replaced by Lima beans or navy beans. 

3 The "meat” was principally beef and most commonly thoroughly “roasted” in a steam-jacketed 
cooker. Some of the beef so prepared was ground up, baked in an oven, and mixed with grits or grits 
and potatoes to make a “hash.” The quantity stated is an estimate of the total served in terms of lean 
muscle 

1 Includes sugar for cofTec and cane sirup served at supper. 

5 This represents the fresh vegetable component, which actually vaiied considerably as to kind and 
quantity and was markedly seasonal. Irish potatoes, turnips, cabbage, collards, or turnip greens, singly 
ir in various combinations, were the most common substitutes 

6 Quantity Ingested, after deducting waste ami allowing for reduced digestibility, 
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Table II .^—Approximate composition of the casein-supplemented diet offend daily 
to each of a group of colored female pellagrins during 1922 

[Calories, 2,356) 


Diet 

i 1 1 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quantity 

(grams) 

Protein 

(grams) 

Fat 

(grams) 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

(grams) 

Basic; 





Corn meal 1 

130 

10.0 

6.1 

96.2 

Corn grits 

GG 

0.1 

1.3 

49.8 

Wheat flour jl. 

100 

11.4 

1.0 

75.1 

Rice... - 

28 

2.2 

A 

22.1 

Cowpeas* 

14 

3.0 

.2 

8.5 

Lard j 

56 


56.0 


Sirup 

60 


63.9 

Supplemental: 





Casein 8 

00 

00. 5 



Cod-liver oil 

15 


15.0 


Tomato juice * 

130 




Dilute hydrochloric add (U. S. P.), 90 drops 5 





Calcium carbonate ® . 

3 




Sirup iodid iron (IT. 8. P.), 2 drops • 





Total nutrients 


94. 1 

79.7 

315.6 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 


39.9 

33.8 

133.7 


i Whole maizo meal, sifted in the kitchen. 

* Served In place of the dry legume ration of the institution diet. 

8 This was 46 grams up to June 22. 

* From canned tomatoes. Served in place of the variable institution ration of fresh vegetables. 
» Given with a view of correcting a possible gastric anacidity so very common in pellagrins. 

* Given to improve mineral composition of the diet. 


Table III . — Approximate composition of dried skim milk supplemented diet 
offered daily to each of a group of white female pellagrins during 1923-24 

[Calories: 2,121] 


Diet 


Nutrients 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

(grams) 

• 

Protein 

(grams) 

Fat 

(grams) 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

(grams) 

Basic; 

Corn meal 1 

130 

10.9 

6.1 

96.2 

Coin grits 

40 

Wheat flour 

80 

9.1 

.8 


Rice 

14 

.7 

.0 


Cowpeas 8 

28 

6.0 

.4 


Lard". _ . . 

20 


20.0 

Vegetable cooking oil _ 

30 


30.0 

mm 

Sirup ... . _ 

90 


63.9 

Supplemental: 

Dried skim milk 

105 

36.6 

.3 

55.5 

Tomato juice 8 __ 

130 

Cod-liver oil 

15 


15.0 


Dilute hydrochloric acid (U S. P.), 9> drops. 4 

( 







Total nutrients 


63.3 

72.6 

303.7 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 


29.8 

34.2 

143.2 




* Whole maize meal, sifted in the kitchen. 

*, Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 
f From canned tomatoes. Served in mace of variable institution ration of fresh vegetables. 
4 Given with a view of correcting possible gastric anacidity so very common in pellagrins. 
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Table; IV - — Approximate composition of dried yeast supplemented diet offered 
daily to each of a group of colored female pellagrins during 1923-24 

{Calories: 2,224] 


Diet 


Nutrients 


Articles of diet 


Quantity 

(grams) 


Protein 

(grams) 


Fat 

(grams) 


Carbo- 

hydrate 

(grams) 


Basic: 

( -orn meal 1 

Grits 

Wheat Hour 

Bice 

Cow peas * .. 

Lard 

Vegetable cooking oil 

Sirup 

Supplemental: 

Dried brewers’ yeast 

Cod-liver oil 

Tomato juice 1 

Dilute hydrochloric acid (L\ S. 1?.), DO drops 1 

Calcium e ( arbonate 6 

Sirup iodid of iron (U. S P),2 drops. 1 

Total nutrients — . 

Nuti ients per 1,000 calorics 


HO | 
48 
70 
28 

14 
06 

15 . 
DO . 

30 

15 . 
130 , 


3 



4.4 

8.0 

2.2 

3.0 


103.6 

36.2 

62.5 

22.1 

8.5 


03.9 


12.5 


.5 

15.0 


14.2 


41.9 94.7 

18. 9 42 7 


301.0 

130.0 


* Whole maize meal sifted in the kitchen. 

1 Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 

8 From canrted tomatoes: Served in place of the variable institution ration of fresh vegetables. 

1 Given with a view of correcting a possible gastric anacidity so \ery common in pellagrins. 

* Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet. 
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DEATH RATES OF MOTHERS FROM CHILDBIRTH, 1923 

Tlie Department of Commerce announces slightly higher death 
rates of mothers from childbirth or puerperal causes in 1923 than in 
1922. 

For the 10 States and the District of Columbia (constituting the 
“Birth Registration Area'’ of 1915) the death rate from puerperal 
causes in 1923 was 6.4 per 1 ,000 live births as compared with 6.2 in 
1922, 6.5 in 1921, and 6.1 in 1915. 
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Of the 30 States for which figures are available for 1923 and 1922, 
14 show higher rates from puerperal causes in 1923. South Carolina 
has the highest 1923 death rate from puerperal causes (9.7 per 1,000 
live births), and Utah the lowest (5). Separate rates for the white 
and colored are shown for only 6 States — Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. For 
1923 the highest rate for white persons appears for South Carolina 
(7.4), and the lowest (5.4) for both Kentucky and Maryland; whereas 
for the colored the highest rate (15.4) is for Kentucky, and the lowest 
(8.3) for Maryland. 

Death rates from puerperal causes per tfiOO live births in the birth registration area 
and each registration State 


Area 

Death rates per 1,000 live births 

All puerperal causes 

Puerperal septicemia 

Other puerperal causes 

3923 

1922 

1921 

1015 

1923 

1022 

1921 

1916 

1923 

1922 

1021 

1915 

Birth registration area 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

6.1 

2 5 

2.4 

2 7 

2.4 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

3/ 

1915 birth registration area 5 . 

6.4 

6.2 

6.5 

6.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

2.4 


4.0 

’To" 


Registration States: 













California- 

6.7 

7.2 

6.8 

( 3 ) 

2.6 

2.6 

3.0 

0 

4.1 

4.6 

3.9 

0 

Connecticut 

6.7 

5.7 

6.3 

5.6 

2 1 

2.0 

2.2 

1.9 

3.6 

3.7 

3,1 

3/ 

Delaware 

8.4 

6 6 

6.3 

(0 

4.4 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

4.0 

3.0 

3.4 


Illinois 

6.4 

6 3 

<*) 

(*) 

2.7 

2.4 

( 3 ) 

0 

3.8 

3.9 

0 

0 

Indiana 

0.5 

ad 

6.9 

h 

3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

0 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

0 

Kansas 

6.8 

7.6 

6.4 

h 

3.2 

3 3 

2 9 

0 

3.7 

4.3 

3.6 

0 

Kentucky (total) 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

i 3 ) 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

0 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

0 

White 

5.4 

5.4 

5.7 

< a > 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

0 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

Colored 

15. 4 

18.5 

14.8 

( 3 ) 

7.7 

9.4 

7.0 

0 

7.7 

9.1 

7.7 

0 

Maine 

8.7 

7.6 

7.4 

6.8 

1.8 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

6.9 

5.5 

5.5 

4/ 

Maryland (total) 

6.0 

5 9 

6.7 

(*) 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

( 3 ) 

3.8 

3.9 

4.3 

0 

White 

5.4 

5.3 

6.0 

<*> 

2.0 

1.6 

2.0 

0 

3.4 

3.7 

3.9 

0 

Colored - 

&3 

8.4 

9.6 

( 3 ) 

2.9 

3.6 

3.7 

0 

5.4 

4.8 

5.9 

0 

Massachusetts 

6.3 

6.8 

6.5 

5.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

1.7 

4.3 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

Michigan 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.7 

3 0 

2.5 

3.1 

2.6 

4.1 

4.3 

3.8 

4.: 

Minnesota 

6.0 

4.0 

5.7 

5.2 

2.8 

1.8 

2.6 

1.8 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

ZA 

Mississippi (total) 

8.8 

8.3 

9.5 

( 3 ) 

3.0 

2.7 

3.1 

(t) 

8.8 

5.6 

6.4 

0 

White 

6.0 

6.5 

7.1 

( 3 ) 

2.1 

1.8 

2.2 

f*) 

4.4 

4.6 

4.9 

0 

Colored 

10.9 

30 0 

12 0 

0 

3.8 

3.6 

4.0 

(i) 

7.1 

6.5 

8.0 

0 

Montana 

7.5 

7.9 

( 3 ) 

0 

3.8 

3.8 

( 3 ) 

0 

3.7 

4,1 

0 

(1) 

Nebraska 

5.8 

5.8 

6 6 

0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.7 

0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.9 

(9) 

New Hampshire 

7.4 

6.5 

6.2 

6.1 

1.6 

0.9 

1.7 

1.9 

5.8 

5.5 

4.5 

4,5 

Now Jersey 

5.7 

6.4 

| 5.9 

0 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

0 

3.4 

3.8 

3.4 

0 

New York 

5.7 

6.0 

6.3 

5.9 

2.1 

2 2 

2.5 

2.6 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3.2 

North Carolina (total) 

8.0 

8.0 

7.3 

( 3 > 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

0 

6.2 

6.0 

5.5 

(IN 

White 

6.7 

7 0 

6.1 

( 3 ) 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

0 

5.3 

5.5 

4.7 

0 

Colored „ 

10.7 

9 9 

10.2 

(*) 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

0 

8.1 

7.2 

7.2 

0 

Ohio 

1 7.2 

6.6 

7.2 

0 

2.9 

2,5 

3,4 

0 

4.3 

4.2 

3.8 

(f) 

Oregon 

6.9 

8.3 

7.4 

0 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

0 

4.4 

5.5 

4.5 

(I) 

Pennsylvania 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

6.4 

2.8 

2.4 

2.9 

2.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

8.7 

Rhode Island 

6.3 

5.5 

7.1 

6.6 

2.4 

1.5 

3.2 

1.9 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

4.7 

South Carolina (total) . 

9.7 

10.7 

9.8 

0 

2.1 

3.1 

2.6 

0 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 


White 

7.4 

8.5 

7.8 

0 

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

M 

6.0 

6.8 

ao 

0 

Colored 

12.2 

12.8 

11.8 

(2 

2.0 

4.5 

3.4 


9.3 

8.3 

8.4 

W 

Utah 

5.0 

i 5.5 

7.3 

0 

1.7 

1.6 

2.9 

(j) 

3.3 

4.0 

4.3 

0 

Vermont 

7.0 

7.4 

7.3 

6.1 

1.6 

1.6 

2.5 

1.6 

5.5 

6.0 

4.8 

4,1 

Virginia (total) 

7.4 

1 7.2 

7.0 

0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

0 

5.1 

5.0 

4.7 

0 

White 

6.0 

| 5.8 

5.7 


2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

M 

4.0 

4.3 

8.9 

fn 

Colored 

10.8 

1 10.2 

9.9 

! M 

3.1 

3.6 

3.5 

M 

7.7 j 

6.5 

6.4 

0 

Washington 

6.7 

7.9 

7.8 

j ill 

3.1 

3.0 

3.6 

M 


4.9 

4.2 

0 

Wisconsin 

5.8 

fi.6 

5.8 

M 

2.3 

1.9 

2.2 

(*) 

8.5 j 

8.7 

8.6 

0 

Wyoming 

7,8 

7,1 

; 

<*> 

i w 

1.2 

2.1 

,« : 

« 

*li 

5..0 

0 

» 


} Includes the 6 Now England States, Michigan, Minnesota, Now York, Pennsylvania, and the District 
Octal bte 

1 Not added to the registration area .until a later date. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 27, 1924 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended December 27, 1924, and corresponding week of 1923. ( From the 

Weekly Health Judex , December 30, 1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Dec 27,1924 week, 1923 

Policies in force 57, 840, 077 54, 424, 373 

Number of death claims 8, 858 8, 785 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. * 8. 0 8. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 27, 1924 , infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
tvith corresponding week of 1923 . ( From the Weekly Health Index, December 30, 

1924 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Dec. 
27, 1924 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 i 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1923 

Deaths under 1 
j year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec 27, 
1924* 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1924 

Corrc- ; 
sponding 
week, 
1923 

Total (03 cit les) _ . 

G ( 564 

12.8 

3 12. 4 

78! 

a 698 




Akron „ 

37 



10 

5 

106 

Albany 

39 

17.2 

18. 2 

2 

3 

46 

Atlanta ... ....... 

73 

16.7 

17.8 

13 

9 1 

Baltimore 4 

204 

13.6 

12.5 

27 

21 

80 

Birmingham 

50 

13.0 

16.0 

6 

14 

Boston. 

237 

15.9 

14 2 

29 

24 

80 

Bridgeport... 

33 


4 

5 

64 

Buffalo _ _ 

147 

14 1 

12.3 

19 

10 

80 

Cambridge 

21 

9 8 

11.2 

2 

4 

35 

Camden..... ... 

24 

0.9 

10.5 

3 

5 

49 

Chicago * 

G27 

11.1 

11.1 

79 

71 

74 

Cincinnati ... 

150 

19.2 

15. 4 

18 i 

11 

113 

Cleveland - ...... - 

173 

9.9 

8.7 

29 j 

18 

74 

0 olumbus 

79 

15.4 

13.8 

13 

7 i 

123 

Deltas j.' _ 

45 

12.5 

12 6 

fi 

7 | 

Dayton........ 

37 

11.4 

10.4 

4 i 

0 

07 

Denver 

98 


9 

Das TVIninos. . ,. 1I „., I ,. ITr 

27 

9.7 

14.8 

1 

2 


Detroit .. . . _ 1 

234 


48 ' 

48 

89 

Dii}iith_ r „ mm * mmn - - - T . - - 

19 

91 j 

8 3 

a ; 

2 

43 

Erie 

29 

3 

3 

62 

Fall River _ 

33 

14.2 


1) 

6 

127 

Flint 

14 

12 1 j 

4 I 

2 

69 

Fort Worth. .... 

32 

11.3 

11.6 

4 

8 


Grand Rapids __ 

30 

10.5 

8.9 

4 

2 

62 

Houston 

51 

7 

7 


Indianapolis .* 

82 

12.2 

17.2 

7 

13 

51 

Jacksonville, Fla 

36 

18.3 

14.6 

3 

5 

Kansas City, Kans 

26 

11.5 

14.4 

4 

4 

77 

Kansas City, Mo 

90 

13.0 

11.9 

8 

14 

Los Angeles 

244 

25 

25 

78 

Louisville ., r _ 

46 

9.3 

12.3 

6 

3 

56 

Lowell 

i 31 

14.0 j 

12.2 

4 

3 

71 

Lynn .... ............. .... 

33 

16.6 

7.1 

4 

1 

101 

Memphis 

> 64 

19.4 

16.2 

0 

6 

Milwaukee ... 

107 

11.3 

8.3 

18 

10 

85 

Minneapolis.- - T 

91 

11.4 

12.5 

g 

13 

43 

Nashville* 

31 

13. 1 

16.2 

3 

5 

New Bedford..* 

27 

10.6 

0.0 

4 

6 

62 

New Haven 

37 

11.0 

12.7 

7 

8 

92 

New Orleans ...... 

New York 

178 

22. 7 

17.1 

20 

8 

1,422 

163 

12.3 

11.5 

158 

151 

04 

Bronx Borotigh 

9.8 

0.4 

14 

9 

49 

Brooklyn fiwMigh - 

468 

1 1.1 

11.0 

55 

57 

59 

Manhattan Borough. T 

649 

15.0 

ia2 

76 

71 

77 

Queens Boirbugh. 

29 

10.6 

8.2 

13 

10 

65 

* 0 

BichmondBorough 

11.6 

18.8 

0 

4 


> Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 Deaths uatter l year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 61 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, December 26, 1924. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 27* 1924* infant mortality , annual death rate } and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1923, ( From the Weekly Health Index, December 80, 

1924* issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) — Continued* 


City 

Week ended Dec. 
27, 1924 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1923 

! Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1924 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1924 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1923 

Newark, N. J 

90 

IQ. 5 

10.0 

9 

11 

42 

Norfolk 

30 

11.4 

6.0 

2 

2 

30 

Oakland 

60 

12.7 

10.4 

4 

3 

50 

Oklahoma City 

20 

10.0 


2 



Omaha 

48 

12.0 

11.5 

5 

5 

54 

Paterson 

37 

13.7 

15.3 

8 

6 

136 

Philadelphia 

489 

13.1 

12.8 

61 

* 50 

78 

Pittsburgh 

160 

13.8 

15.1 

23 

32 

78 

Portland, Oreg 

74 

13.9 

10.9 

11 

5 

114 

Providence 

60 

12.8 

12.5 

7 

5 

57 

Richmond 

65 

15.0 

18 1 

4 

9 

49 

Rochester 

03 

10. 1 


6 


47 

St. Louis 

211 

13.5 

14.5 

17 

15 

t 

St. Paul 

59 

12.0 

9.7 

0 

6 

0 

San Antonio 

73 

19.9 

10.7 

31 

3 


San Francisco. 

105 

15.7 

10. 0 

9 

5 

54 

Schenectady 

17 

8.8 

9.5 

2 

2 

59 

Seattle 

67 



3 

1 

29 

Somerville 

21 

10.9 

13.7 

1 

1 

27 

Spokane 

25 



3 

1 

06 

Springfield, Mass 

27 

9.5 

11.9 

4 

3 

08 

Syracuse 

37 

10.3 

12.2 

0 

0 

75 

Tacoma 

21 

10 0 

10.8 

2 

1 

48 

Toledo 

59 

11.1 

13.0 

0 

11 

56 

Trenton 

34 

13 7 

18.4 

5 

7 

83 

Utica 

26 

12.9 

14.1 

5 

0 

109 

Wasnington, D. C 

148 

15.8 

15.6 

25 

8 

145 

Water bury 

18 



3 

3 

70 

Wilmington, Del 

30 

13.0 

14 0 

5 

2 

112 

Worcester. 

46 

32.3 

14.9 

5 

4 

60 

Yonkers 

17 

8 1 

9.7 

2 

3 

44 

Youngstown 

27 

9.1 

10.4 

5 

4 

09 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 Deaths under 1 year per 1.000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in tho registration area for births. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

. CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports ate preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 3, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 64 

Diphtheria 30 

Dysentery. 53 

Influenza 166 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 10 

Measles.. 8 

Mumps 75 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 113 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox 08 

Tuberculosis , 23 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whooping cough 27 

ARIZONA 

Diphtheria l 

Measles 11 

Mumps . 24 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

W hooping cough 9 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 5 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 146 

Malaria 30 

Measles 13 

Mumps 4 

Pellagra 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis J1 

Typhoid fever - 19 

Wliooping cough 21 


CALIFORNIA 

Casot 


Ccrobrospinul meningitis— San Francisco 1 

Diphtheria 138 

Influenza 16 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Pomona 1 

Santa Ana 1 

Measles 31 

Poliomyelitis. 

Berkeley 1 

San Diego I 

San Francisco 1 

Oakland 1 

Scarlet fever 119 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles.. 24 

Los Angeles County 9 

Oakland 16 

Scattering 36 

Typhoid fever 14 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 41 

Diphtheria 10 

Impetigo contagiosa 3 

Influenza 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 23 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 34 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis 61 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 65 

Diphtheria 100 

Dysentery (bacillary) * 1 


( 84 ) 
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Connecticut— continued 

Cases 


German measles 17 

Influenza 7 

Measles 14 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia (all forms) — 31 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 199 

Septic sore throat - 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 27 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 47 

DELAWARE » 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 8 

Mumps.. 2 

Pneumonia - 5 

Scarlet fever - 8 

Tuberculosis 5 

Whooping cough 3 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Diphtheria... 19 

Influenza 2 

Malaria.. 11 

Scarlet fever 2 

Typhoid fever. 9 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria — 11 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 36 

Malaria 3 

Mumps 5 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia.. 31 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 13 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 7 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheiia: 

Cook County 83 

Scattering... 40 

Influenza 13 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Cook County 3 

Kandolph County 1 

Measles 234 

Pneumonia 386 

Poliomyelitis: 

Hiatt County 1 

Jo Daviess County 1 

Schuyler County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 176 

Kane County 9 

St. Clair County 14 

Will County 9 

Scattering . 103 


ill inots— con tinned 


Cases 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis.. 171 

Typhoid fever 47 

Whooping cough n 164 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.; 1 

Chicken pox 123 

Diphtheria 62 

Influenza J. 82 

Measles 155 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 9 

Elkhart County 22 

Huntington County 9 

La Porto County.. 10 

St. Joseph County 19 

Vigo County 13 

Scattering 67 

Smallpox: 

Kosciusko County.. 11 

Vigo County 9 

Scattering 34 

Tuberculosis.. 26 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 19 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 20 

Scarlet fever. 44 

Smallpox 47 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 139 

Diphtheria 30 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza 18 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 3 

Mumps 153 

Pneumonia 38 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 91 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 56 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 9 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza , 16 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles ( 3 

Pneumonia 43 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever - 19 


1 Eor two weeks ended January 3, 1925. 
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Chicken pox 60 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 9 

Measles 81 

Mumps 82 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever — 25 

Septic sore throat 7 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 4 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 4 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 53 

Diphtheria 37 

Influenza 149 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 19 

Mumps 14 

Ophthalmia neonatorum *. 2 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 136 

Scarlet fever 106 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 52 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 40 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 257 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 20 

Diphtheria 148 

German measles 63 

Influenza. 14 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 192 

Mumps .. 77 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 14 

Pneumonia (lobar) 120 

Scarlet fever-- - 899 

Septic sore throat 5 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 98 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 83 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 90 

Measles 124 

Pneumonia 82 

Scarlet fever 251 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 188 

Typhoid fever- 19 

Whooping cough 62 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 97 

Diphtheria 42 

Iftfloutta. 2 


Minnesota— continued 


* Cases 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles-- 12 

Pneumonia * 8 

Poliomyelitis.-.- * 1 

Scarlet fever — 219 

Smallpox 83 

Trachoma 5 

Tuberculosis 99 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough - 19 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 14 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox: 

Amite County 40 

Scattering 15 

Typhoid fever 1 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 41 

Influenza 2 

Measles - 4 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever — 157 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis. 16 

Whooping cough 4 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria 13 

Poliomyelitis— Kalispell JR. F. D 1 

Smallpox 19 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox 167 

Diphtheria 115 

Influenza 28 

Measles 89 

Pneumonia 210 

Scarlet fever 173 

Smallpox — 4 

Trachoma — 1 

Trichinosis 1 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 204 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox — 27 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza — 4 

Measles - 21 

Pneumonia — 4 

Scarlet fever — — 3 

Smallpox * 2 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 2 


Week ended Friday. 
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(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 110 

Influenza—. — 35 

Lethargic encephalitis 7 

Measles . 174 

Pneumonia 1 289 

Poliomyelitis 6 

Scarlet fever 390 

Smallpox 10 

Typhoid fever 55 

Whooping cough 213 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 126 

Diphtheria 76 

German measles 1 

Measles 34 

Scarlet fever - 69 

Septic sore throat 15 

Smallpox... 40 

Typhoid fevor... 11 

Whooping cough 100 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria 18 

Smallpox. 13 

Typhoid fever 31 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria* 

Poitland 9 

Scattering 3 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 3 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1 12 

Scarlet fever: 

Hood River County.. 14 

Scattering 25 

Smallpox. 

Foithmd 13 

Scattering 4 

Tuberculosis ... 19 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cbickon pox 1 

Measles 2 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fevor - 46 

Smallpox 21 

Typhoid fever 2 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 168 

Dengue 9 

Diphtheria.., 71 

Dysentery (cpidcmicK 3 


TEXAfl—oontinued 

Cases 


Influenza 972 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malta fever 12 

Measles 103 

Mumps 142 

Paratyphoid fever..... 8 

Pellagra..- 25 

Pneumonia 123 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies (human) 1 

Scarlet fever 65 

Smallpox 73 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 8 

Tuberculosis 62 

Typhoid fever 29 

Whooping cough 72 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 46 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 3 

Mumps 31 

Scarlet fever 14 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough 26 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox.. 83 

Diphtheua 32 

Measles 28 

Mumps 44 

Pneumonia ...... 1 

Poliomyelitis: 

Kitsap County 1 

Thurston County. 1 

Scarlet fever 44 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 9 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria... 8 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 3 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebiospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 25 

Influenza 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 172 

Mump> 10 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 21 

Whooping cough 14 


1 Deaths, 
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Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering: Cases 

Chicken pox 204 

Diphtheria 42 

German measles 4 

Influenza 36 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles ♦ 28 

Mumps 42 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet (ever 90 

Smallpox 42 


Wisconsin — continued 


Scattering-Continued. Cases 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fevor . 8 

Whooping cough 04 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 9 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Typhoid fever 2 


Reports for Week Ended December 27, 1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pot 21 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza. 4 

Measles 4 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever 28 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 7 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 7 


Nebraska— oontinued 

Cases 


Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 14 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 18 

Mumps - 10 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 36 

Smallpox 22 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State loports is publishc<fWekl> and covers only those States 
r om which reports are roceivod during the cui rent week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

thena 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

November, 19*4 








Idaho 

1 

10 





1 

Kansas 

5 

139 

11 

1 

16 


Maine. 


133 

31 


29 


17 

Montana 

i 

54 

3 


24 


9 

North Carolina 

1 

555 


154 


1 

Ohio 

4 

684 

21 

1 

125 


24 

South Dakota 

1 

53 

6 


11 

Utah 

1 

108 

59 


134 


Virginia 

8 

874 

2,028 

84 

207 

14 

9' 

Washington 

1 

148 

39 

62 






Scarlet 

fever 


2S 
439 
178 
106 
278 
1, 466 
187 
60 
331 
159 


Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fevor 


3 

7 

48 

. 

35 

75 

7 

! 

56 

’ ‘“360 

107 

49 

16 

17 

22 

3 

79 

97 

22 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, NOVEMBER, 1924 


Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of November , 
19$4 t to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Actino- 

mycosis 

Diph- 

theria 

1 Menin- 
gitis 1 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connecticut 





25 


1 


Illinois 

1 





20 


Massachusetts 







X 

Minnesota 





1 


1 


\ 

New Jersey.—.. 





1 



l 

New York 


i 

1 

i 

3 

! 

2 


3 










it Meningococcus meningitis. 
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RODENT PLAGUE IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items are taken from the report of plague-oradicative 
measures at Los Angeles, Calif., for the week ended December 20, 


1924: 

Rodents examined to Dec. 20, 1924: 

Rats 15,607 

Squirrels 513 

Rodents examined during week ended Dec. 20, 1924: 

Rats 4,208 

Squirrels 158 

Plague-infected rats found to Dec. 20, 1924 61 

Plague-infected rats week ended Dec. 20, 1924 9 


RODENT PLAGUE IN NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The following items are taken from the report of plague-eradicative 
measures at New Orleans, La., for the week ended December 20, 1924: 


Number of vessels inspected for rat guards 755 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 42 

Rodents examined for plague Dec. 4 to 20, 1924 3, 746 

Rodents found positive for plague week ended Dec. 20, 1924 1 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria. — For the week ended December 20, 1924, 34 States 
'reported 2,003 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 
22, 1923, the same States reported 2,068 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000 reported 
1,102 cases of diphtheria for the week ended December 20, 1924. 
Last year, for the corresponding week, they reported 1,429 cases. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,426 cases of diph- 
theria. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. — Twenty-nine States reported 1,398 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 20, 1924, and 8,571 cases of this disease 
for the week ended December 22, 1923. One hundred and four 
cities reported 778 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,434 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-four States — this year, 3,290 cases; last year, 3,498 cases. 
One hundred and four cities — this year, 1,722, last year, 1,603 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 1 ,003 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended December 20, 1924, 34 States 
reported 650 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
Week, they reported 647 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1924, 248 cases; 1923, 194 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 88 cases. These cities reported 26 deaths 
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from smallpox for the week this year, 25 of which occurred at Minne- 
apolis. 

Typhoid fever. — Five hundred and fifty-eight cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended December 20, 1924, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1923 the same States reported 262 
cases. One hundred and four cities reported 307 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 102 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 59 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the woek by 104 cities as follows: 
1924, 997 deaths; 1923, 795 deaths. 

City reports for week ended December 20, 1924 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of coses reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the leports includo several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numbor of cases reported for t he week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not boen received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 











Maine: 

Lewiston 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 1 

2 

I 

t 

Portland 

9 

1 

0 

2 

0 



0 

2 

1 

New Hampshire: 











Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont. 











Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


§g§g^BJ 

1 

6 

Burlington 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

2 

l 

Massachusetts: 











Boston 

35 

68 

45 

3 

1 

36 

12 

28 

42 

104 

Fall ltivcr 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

w^i^Bl 

3 

2 

2 

0 

Springfield 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

30 

28 

aH^Bl 

7 

40 

Worcester 

23 

5 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

10 

10 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket-.-, 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

1 

7 

Providence 

0 

15 

11 

1 

1 

0 



9 

0 

Connecticut: 











Bridgeport 

2 

9 

7 

1 

1 


o 

0 


1ft 

Hartford 

1 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 


i 


7 

New Haven 

18 

8 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

4 


1ft 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

23 

36 

0 

3 

2 

46 

7 

12 

23 

29 

New York 

Rochester 

183 

224 

224 

30 

18 


27 

234 

163 

201 

14 

15 

0 

0 


2 

20 

6 

11 

51 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

14 

11 

5 

0 


3 

11 

3 

14 

4 











Camden 

9 

5 

6 

0 

mi 

8 

1 

5 

2 

8 

Newark...,.*— 

44 

23 

14 

9 

Hi 

33 

3 

11 

• 17 

87 

Trenton 

1 

10 

4 

2 

m 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Pennsylvania: 

158 










Philadelphia-. 

86 

91 


9 

32 

24 

78 

63 

m 

Pittsburgh 

84 

31 

15 



63 

24 

26 

26 

ftft 

.Heading. ...... 

12 

6 

5 

0 

H] 

ft 

3 

0 

1 

t 

Sanmtou 

0 

5 

2 

I 0 


0 

0 

6 

3 

0 
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CUy reports for week ended December SO, 1924 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Scarlet fever 


Chick- 



i 


Mea- 


Pneu- 








Mumps, 

eases 



Division,, State, 

en pox, 

Cases, 




sles, 

monia, 

deaths 

Oases, 


and city ! 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re* 

CvSti- 

Cases 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 

Tf±> 

I! 

re- 

ported 



ancy 







ancy 


S. NORTH CENTRAL 




■ 







Ohio: . . 

Cincinnati 

12 

19 

16 

■ 

2 

1 

0 

36 

12 

15 

Cleveland 

133 

43 

GO 


3 

3 

33 

27 

35 

33 

Columbus 

15 

9 

2 

IHI 

2 

0 

0 

11 

9 

13 

Toledo 

34 

15 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

15 

21 

Indiana: 






Fort Wayne 


5 







2 


Indianapolis.-. 

~m 

21 

6 

■p 


1 

7 

13 


8 

South Bend 

8 

1 

1 



1 

0 

4 

3 

7 

Terre Hauto. - - 

6 

3 

1 



0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Illinois: 











Chicago. 

its 

174 

DO 

Si^BFa 

2 


32 

76 

124 

191 

Cicero 

1 

5 

3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6. 

0 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

7 

■ 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Detroit 

83 

i 84 

39 

| 0 

3 

2 

a 

3 

27 

73 

96 

Flint 

14 

1 13 

! 0 

0 


1 l 

l 

8 

11 

14 

Grand Rapids. 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

7 

Wisconsin: 











Madison 

20 

2 

2 



1 

129 


3 

& 

Milwaukee 

67 

25 

15 

mi 

man 

261 

66 

11 

34 

13 

Racine 

7 

3 

1 

.Hi 

H] 

ft 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Suxwior 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

W. NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 








, 



Duluth 

30 

86 

2 

0 

#<§^■71 

0 

6 


2 

5 

13 

61 

Minneapolis,.. 
— „ St. Paul. 

22 

52 


2 


6 


27 

37 

19 

24 

Hril 


4 

15 

11 

16 

27 

Iowa- 





Davenport 

4 

2 

0 

0 


Q 



1 

1 

Des Moines 

0 

& 

11 



ft 

■ij 


9 

6 

Sioux City 

5 

3 

0 

0 


1 



3 

1 

1 

Waterloo 

8 

1 

0 



0 

1 


4 

Missouri: 







Kansas City.-. 

15 

14 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

11 


St. Joseph 

St Louis 

2 

4 

3 

ft 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

| l 

24 

87 

49 

0 


ft 

3 


30 

| 121 

North Dakota: 





Fargo 

12 

I 

1 


^■il 


9 

1 

1 

1 

Grand Forks... 

0 

0 

2 

0 





1 

0 

South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 

3 


0 



0 

0 



1 

Sioux Falls 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Hwi 

0 

0 

0 

2 

' 1 

Nebraska: ! 











T.inonln 

Q 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Omaha , , 

19 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 


2 

6 

2 

Kansas: 





j ! 



Topeka 


3 







1 


Wichita 

28 

8 

3’ 

ft 

0 

o 

0 

1 

3 

mman 

BOOTH ATLANTIC 




Delaware* 











Wilmington 

6 

3 

1 



0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

70 

36 

28 

58 

7 

4 

1 

55 

23 

35 

Cumberland . . . 


2 

3 

0 

0 

o 


0 

1 

1 

Frederick 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

District o 1 Colum- 









bia: 











Washington 

Virginia: 

39 

19 

11 

1 

1 

3 


1G 

18 

60 



Lynchburg 

Norfolk. .. __ 

4 

i 33 

2 

3 

1 

5 

Hi 

W 

0 

1 

0 

83 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Richmond 

3 

10 

4 

1 0 

1 


1 

0 

5 

ft 

Roanoke 

5 

3 

1 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 


l 

0 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 










10 

3 

3 


'^nl 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Huntington — 

. Wheeling 

North Cardlma: 

0 

2 

3 






1 

g 

* 15 

2 

1 


0 

1 


Biy 

1 

2 

Raleigh 


2 






■I 

1 


Wilmington...., 

2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

I 

j 3' 

3 


■Mn 

Winston-Salem ' 



1 l 

■ -T- , 

— 



1 

T _^, 

l l 






















January 0, 1925 


City 


report, for me k ended Decen^rBO, Con tinued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Chick- 
en pox, 
ases 
re- 

ported 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 
continued 

Bouth Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick — 

Savannah 

Florida. 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


east south 

CENTKAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmingham _ 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas* 

Fort Smith.. 
Little Hock....! 
Louisiana: 

New Orlcans. 
Shrevepoit-. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma— - 
Texas* 

Dallas 

Galveston — 

Houston 

Son Antonio— 

mountain 

Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls— -I 
Helena. 
Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver.. 
Pueblo. . 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque .. 
Utah* 

Balt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno. 


pacific 

Washington: 

Seattle — 
Spokane. - 
Tacoma... 

°Xrtland.. 
California: , 

Los Angeles— 
Sacramento — 
San Francisco.. 


21 

l 

0 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


12 


M ca- 
les, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Mumps, 
ases 
re- 
ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Scarlet fever 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


24 


1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

4 

17 

0 

3 


0 

1 

7 

1 

4 


2 

14 


17 



93 January 9, 1925 

City reports for week ended * December 20, 1 924 — Continued 




Smallpox 

i 

J3 

e9 
« i 

I s 

1 

Typhoid fever 

cases 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

rf 

I 

% 

Deaths, all causes 

NEW ENGLAND 











Maine: 











Lewiston 

33, 790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Portland 

73, 129 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

15 

New Hampshire: 









Concord 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont: 










Barre 

* 10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington.. 

23, 013 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

a 

Massachusetts; 










Boston 

770, 400 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

6 

215 

Fall River.. 

120,912 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

10 

31 

Springfield 

Worcester 

144, 227 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

90 

191, 927 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

36 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

08,799 
242, 378 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

78 

Connecticut- 









Bridgeport 

» 143, 555 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

33 

Hartford 

» 138, 030 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

New Haven - 

172, 907 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

6 

43 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 











Buffalo - 

530, 718 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

13 

139 

New York 

5, 927, 025 

0 

0 

0 

*88 

12 

108 

10 

104 

1,481 

— * Rochester 

317, KG7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

9 

0 

3 

71 

Syracuse 

184,511 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

38 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

124, 157 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

27 

Newark 

438,699 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

93 

93 

Trenton „J 

127, 390 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

47 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

8 

3 

68 

533 

Pittsburgh 

613,412 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

6 

1 

4 

149 

Reading 

110,917 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

22 

Scranton..- 

140, 030 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 











Cincinnati 

400, 312 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

4 

122 

Cleveland 

888, 519 

2 

1 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

20 

222 

Columbus 

201,082 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

73 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne i 

268, 338 

1 93, 573 

342, 718 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

9 

55 

Indianapolis 

3 

5 

*”'6' 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

South Bond 

76, 709 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Haute 

68, 939 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Illinois: 







1 



Chicago 

2, 886, 121 

2 

0 

0 

50 

4 

31 

1 

104 

723 

Cicero. 

55, 908 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

01, 833 

1 

0 

o : 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

16 

Detroit 

995, 608 

3 

0 

0 

12 

2 

6 

1 

19 

217 

Flint 

117, 968 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o ! 

0 

0 

H 

Grand Rapids 

145,947 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

7 

41 

Wisconsin: 










Madison 

42, 519 
484, 595 

1 

0 



0 

0 


9 

5 

Milwaukee 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

l 

0 

21 

96 

Racine 

64,393 

1 

1 

0 

0 

() 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Superior 

1 39, 671 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

5 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 











Minnesota: 










s 

Duluth * 

106, 289 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Minneapolis * 

409, 125 

7 

65 

25 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

99 

St. Paul 

241, 891 

13 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

21 

. 67 


* Population Jan. 1, 1820. * Pulmonary only. 


January 9, 1025 ’ 94 

City reports for week ended December &0, 1 924 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 


Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

1 

2 

I 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL- COIltd. 











Iowa: 












fil, 262 

1 

1 



0 

0 


4 



140j 923 

1 

3 



0 

0 


0 



79' 662 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 



39; 667 

0 

5 



0 

0 




Missouri* 










Kansas City 

351,819 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

93 

St Joseph... 

78, 232 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

fit. Louis. 

803, 853 

1 1 

11 

0 

9 

2 

3 

0 

1 

195 

North Dakota: 











Fargo 

[ 24, 841 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


14, 547 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 











15, 829 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls . 

29, 200 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 











Lincoln 

68, 671 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

8 

Omaha 

204,382 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Kansas 












62, 555 

0 




0 





Wichita 

7^ 261 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 







! 0 


1 


Wilmington 

117, 7*28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

20 

Maryland 











Baltimore 

773, 580 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

3 

3 

57 

247 

Cumberland 

32. 361 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-- . 

9 

Frederick 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Columbia. 











Washington.. 

1 437, 571 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

17 

138 

Virginia 











Lynchburg 

30, 277 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Norfolk 

159, 089 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Richmond 

181,044 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

53 

Roanoke 

65, 502 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

14 

West Virginia: 








; 



Charleston 

45, 597 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Huntington 

57, 918 

3 

4 



1 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

1 50, 208 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

19 

North Carolina: 











Raleigh 

29, 171 

0 




0 





Wilmington 

35,719 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

""’V 

.. ... 

1 

8 

W inston-Salem 1 

56, 230 

1 




0 





South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71, 245 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Columbia 

39, 688 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

Greenville 

25, 789 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Georgia* 











Atlanta 

222,963 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

70 

Brunswick 

15, 937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah 

89, 448 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

32 

Florida. 











Ht. Petersburg 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Tampa 

56, 050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Kentucky: 


1 









Covington 

57, 877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Lexington 

43, 673 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Louisville 

257, 671 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

61 

Tennessee: 











Memphis 

170, 067 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

6 

2 

5 

93 

Nashville 

121, 128 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Alabama. 











Birmingham 

195, 901 

0 

61 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

87 

Mobile 

63,868 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery 

45.383 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

ft 

n 

ri 

n 

at 


l Population Jan. 1, 1920. 



95 January $. 1025 

City reports far week ended December 80, 1984 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Smallpox 

£ 

I 

! 

£ 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

s 

£ 

I 

u 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

I 

eft 

o 

* 

Deaths reported 

WEST SOUTH CtNTBAL 











Arkansas: 











Port Smith 

30, m 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

70; 910 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

o 

2 

0 


Louisiana: 











New Orleans 

404, 576 

1 

0 

0 

14 

1 

11 

1 

4 

141 

Shreveport 

54,690 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

38 

Oklahoma f 










Oklahoma 

101, 150 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Texas: 











Dallas 

177,274 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

53 

Galveston 

46,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Houston 

154.970 

1 

7 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

52 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana: 











Billings 

16,027 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

Great Falls ._ 

27, 787 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Helena 

1 12, 037 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 


10 

Missoula 

1 12, 668 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


4 

Idaho; 










Boise 

22,806 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 











Denver,. 

272,031 

5 

* 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

73 

Pueblo- 

43, 519 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

New Mexico: 











Albuquerque 

16,648 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Utah: 











Salt Lake City 

126,241 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

29 

Nevada: 











Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 











Washington: 











Seattle 

l 315, 685 

1 

16 



0 

0 


5 


Spokane 

104,673 

0 

0 



0 

2 


1 


Tacoma 

101,731 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Oregon: 

Portland 

273, 621 

7 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 


California: 










Los Angeles.- 

666, 853 

1 




2 





Sacramento. . 

69,950 

0 




0 





San Francisco 

539,038 

1 

2 

i 

0 

13 

1 

1 

1 1 

o 

1 

19 

155 


* Population Jan. 1, 1930. 



January 9, 1925 96 

City reports for week ended December 80 f 1984 — Continued, 



Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

' 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Tvphtw 

fever 

Division, State, and city 


1 

I 



Cases 



I 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

R 

0 

Springfield 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 



0 

■J 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 

New Haven 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


i 

■ 

m 

0 

■ 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York: 

New York 

2 

4 

18 

8 

0 

0 


i 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


3 

0 



0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

Toledo. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

Chicago 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

m 

0 

Cicero 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

mmm 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 



i 

0 

0 


0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 

» 3 

2 

0 



0 

■ 

0 


0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri. 

Kansas City 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 


i 

0 

0 

m 

0 

St. Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Virginia: 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Bii iningham 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas- 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

p 

■ 


0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Helena 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Tacoma . 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

D 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oregon- 

Portland.. - 

1 

0 

0 

m 

0 

m 

i 

0 

0 

m 

m 

0 

California- 

San Francisco * 

0 

0 

l 

1 ° 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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January 9. 19if 


The following table gives a summary of the reports from 105 cities 
for the 10-week period ended December 20, 1924. The cities included 
in this table are those whose reports have been published for all 10 
weeks in the Public Health Reports. Eight of these cities did not 
report deaths. The aggregate population of the cities reporting cases 
was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 1923, which is the latest 
date for which estimates are available. The cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The number of 
cities included in each group and the aggregate population are shown 
in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 12 to December 20, 1924 

DIPHTHERIA CASES 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 





Dee. 

6 

Dee. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Total 

936 

988 

965 


n 



1,058 

1,063 





New England 


82 

89 

88 

78 

82 

84 

67 

104 

*77 

89 

Middle Atlantic* _ _ 

« 

259 

228 

235 

Kir! 

312 

314 

284 

336 

345 

379 

East North Central 

mwm 

176 j 

211 | 

279 

247 

227 

234 

223 

225 

*248 

West North Central 

196 

149 , 

127 ! 

128 

147 

■111 

148 

149 

128 

*143 

South Atlantic. 

121 

172 ! 

131 

148 


120 

128 

<89 

99 

• 72 

East South Central „ 

42 

41 

27 

35 

26 

32 

21 

»21 

17 

28 

West Sonth Central 

28 

36 

40 

46 

59 

45 

27 

31 

45 

42 

Mountain _ . ... 

18 

23 

28 

38 

36 

27 

17 

’ 18 

33 

26 


74 

74 

78 

72 

94 

07 

44 

87 

94 

• 86 



MEASLES CASES 


Total 

193 

197 

241 

310 

322 

400 

364 

613 

706 

770 

New England 

25 

28 

32 

36 

41 

40 

59 

66 

1 104 

78 

Middle Atlantic 

97 

92 

112 

144 

135 

154 

156 

207 

238 

227 

East North Central 

42 

55 

70 

91 

102 

131 

114 

269 

270 

*428 

West North Central 

7 

3 

^■1 

7 

mm 

14 

5 

12 

17 

*9 

South Atlantic 

4 

2 


13 

4 

11 

7 

KEE1 

19 

»n 

East South Central 

1 

0 


2 

2 

2 


*0 

1 

2 

West South Central 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Mountain 

5 

2 


2 

4 

4 

3 

7 2 

5 

6 

Pacific 

10 

14 

11 

14 

23 

34 

18 

47 

43 

8 14 


SCARLET FEVER CASES 


Total 

795 

938 

1,021 

1, 153 

1,097 

1,238 

1,283 



1,488 

1,735 

1,722 

New England 

90 

121 

96 

114 

135 

158 

176 

219 

*235 

£3 

Middle Atlantic 

168 

213 

298 

354 

330 

365 

389 

389 

513 

East North Central 

176 

214 

256 

270 

262 

303 

307 

848 

415 

*41$ 

West North Central. t 

227 

253 

216 

225 

220 

228 

245 

297 

802 

*29© 

South Atlantic 

48 

57 

57 

67 

58 

72 

63 ' 

4 83 1 

124 ! 

•106 

East South Central 

11 

14 

24 | 

29 

14 

17 

10 

*28 1 

19 i 

42 

West South Central 

16 

17 

13 j 

25 < 

18 

14 

20 

27 | 

35 

40 

Mountain 

19 

13 

19 

19 

20 

24 1 

15 ; 

*31 

17 

25 

Pacific 

31 

36 

40 i 

50 ! 

40 

60 

1 

58 

“1 

75 

*53 


1 Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., estimated. 

1 Figures for Topeka, Kans,, estimated. 

4 Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

* Figures for Raleigh and Winston-Salem, N. C., estimated. 

* Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

9 Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 

* Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 12 to Decemcer 20, 1 1 £4-Con. 

SMALLPOX CASES 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

DCc. 

20 

Total 

99 

134 

134 

138 

192 

188 

213 


236 

248 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

■R 


■3 

0 

0 

na 

0 

Middle Atlantic* 

0 

6 

2 



5 

9 

9 

i 

3 

East North Central 

SO 

19 

16 


11 

34 

19 

13 

18 

•i jjkjl 

West North Central 

27 

64 

HI 


Tul 

85 

114 

201 

123 


South Atlantic 

0 

3 

Id 

HT 

7 

6 

3 

4 22 

HI 


East South Central 

15 

11 

B 


12 

21 

13 

*29 

31 


West South Central 

3 

2 

B 


8 

6 

7 

4 

3 


Mountain 

2 

3 

0 

l 

7 

2 

1 

7 2 

2 


Pacific 

22 

27 

34 

32 

47 

49 

47 

39 

39 



TYPnOID FEVER CASES 


Total 

159 

136 

106 

19 

107 

133 



237 

307 

New England 

8 

6 

5 

mn 

5 

5 

9 

12 

16 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

47 

40 

35 


33 

46 

90 

140 

134 

190 

East North Central 

17 

14 

11 

Btl 

11 

15 

10 

30 

43 

2 48 

West North Central .. 

11 

5 

9 


3 

8 

2 

4 

8 

*7 

South Atlantic 

20 

22 

13 

21 

10 

14 

15 

<27 

17 

*15 

East South Central. 

12 

21 

12 

14 

20 

#14 

19 

*18 

10 

9 

West South Central 

12 

12 

6 

18 

! 11 

13 

8 

13 

11 

12 

Mountain 

23 

10 

mm 

9 

8 

2 

2 

M 

2 

1 

Pacific 

9 

6 

■ 

9 

6 

16 

6 

10 

6 

•7 


INFLUENZA DEATHS 


Total 

20 

18 

35 

38 

43 

41 

56 

63 

91 

84 

New England 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

Middle Atlantic 

11 

9 

21 

23 

17 

17 

15 

21 

43 

33 

East North Central 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

15 

13 

18 

*12 

West North Central 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

*4 

South Atlantic 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

4 5 

11 

*11 

East South Central ; 

1 

0 

1 i 

1 | 

4 

2 

5 

•4 

4 

4 

West South Central 

1 

0 

3 

1 

7 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

7 3 

3 

5 

Pacific 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

1 

«1 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


Total 


479 


636 

676 

646 


832 

863 

917 

New England 

28 

27 

42 

33 

35 

38 

58 

51 

M5 

54 

Middlo Atlantic 

221 

227 


305 

294 

EU1 

KO] 

371 

397 

377 

East North Central . 

90 

77 

95 

109 

116 

122 

126 

155 

168 

*195 

West North Central 

23 

20 

28 

29 

32 

36 

34 

29 

HI 

•29 

South Atlantic 

50 

MAI 

87 

75 

83 

57 

83 

4 91 

86 

8 120 

East South Central 

19 

13 

21 

24 

46 

36 

43 

•39 

38 

52 

West South Central 

16 

17 

21 

22 

34 

20 

21 

32 

35 

32 

Mountain 

22 

16 

6 

8 

10 

15 

13 

1 23 

21 

29 


28 

17 

23 

31 

26 

21 

23 

| 

41 

33 

•29 


* Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 
2 Figures for Fort W T ayno, Ind., estimated. 

* Figures for Topeka, Kans., estimated. 

4 Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

* Figures for Raleigh and Winston-Salem, N» C., estimated. 

* Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

1 Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 

1 Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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January 0, 11)25 


Number 0} cities included in summary oj weekly reports and aggregate population 
a umvu vj ^ in each group estimated as 0/ July 1 , is** _ 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

— 

Number 
of cities 
roporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


12 

10 

12 . 
10 ; 
17 
11 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
O RAA uni 

2,098,746 
10, 304, 114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2 566.901 


17 

14 


22 

7 

22 

7 

dif 800, VUl 

911,885 
1,124,664 
546 445 

911. 885 


8 

6 

1,023, 013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

West Moutu i/euwai * 

i) 

o 

9 

3 

1,7971830 


23310° -25f 4 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 

Smallpox — Typhus Fever — La Pax — November, 1924 

During the month of November, 1924, 12 cases of smallpox with 
7 deaths, and 2 cases of typhus fever were reported at La Paz, Bolivia. 
Total mortality from all causes, 241. Population, estimated, 100,000. 

ECUADOR 

Mortality — Communicable Diseases — Quito — November, 1924 

During the month of November, 1924, 121 deaths from all causes 
were reported at Quito, Ecuador, including dysentery, 9 deaths; 
malaria, 1 death; typhoid fever, 1; tuberculosis, 8; whooping cough, 
5. Deaths of infants under 1 year of age, 34. 

Plague, Smallpox — Guayaquil — November 16-30, 1924 

During the period November 16 to 30, 1924, 2 cases of smallpox 
and 6 cases of plague were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During 
the same period 8,802 rats were reported taken at Guayaquil, and 19 
rats were found infected. 

ESTHONIA 

Communicable Diseases — October, 1924 

During the month of October, 1924, 43 cases of diphtheria, 23 of 
scarlet fever, 125 cases of typhoid fever, and 22 of paratyphoid fever 
were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. Estimated population, 
1,107,059. 

FINLAND 

Communicable Diseases — November 16-30, 1924 

During the period November 16 to 30, 1924, 72 cases of diphtheria, 
2 of lethargic encophalitis, 86 of paratyphoid fever, and 20 of typhoid 
fever were reported in Finland. Estimated population, 3,402,593. 

MADAGASCAR 
Plague — October 16-31, 1924 

During the period October 16 to 31, 1924, 36 cases of plague with 
33 deaths were reported in the Province of Tananarive, Islsind o' 
Madagascar. 


( 100 ) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in tlie following tables must not bp considered as complete or Anal as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 9, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Nov. 16-22 

1 



India 



' 

Oet. 26-Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 

Siam: 

Bangkok - 

Nov. 19-25 

? 1 


2,653; deaths, 1,623. 






PLAGUE 

Ceylon. 

Colombo 

Nov. 16-22 

2 

[ 

i 

One plague rodent. 

Rats taken: 8,802; found infected, 
19. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 2, 1924: Cases, 361. 
Corresponding period, year 
1923— cases, 1,448. 

Bubonic. 

Oet. 26-Nov. # 1, 1924: Cases, 
2,067; deaths, 1,990. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Egypt 

City— 

Alexandria 

Port ^aul 

Sue? 

Nov. 16-30 

Dec 1 

Dee 1 

Dec. 3 

« 

1 

1 

1 \ 

2 

1 

1 

Rangoon 

lava 

Chcnbon 

Oct 26-No v 1_. 

Oct. 14 20 

- do 

2 

3 

1ft 

5 

3 

Tegal . 

do.- 



Madagascar. 

Tananarive Pn>\ mee . 
Tananarnc Town . 

1 Oct 16 31 

' do 

l 

" 36" 
2 

33 

2 

Oct. 16-31, 1924: Cases, 36; 

deaths, 33. 

Bubonic. 

Other localities-.. * 

. - do, — 

34 

31 

Bubonic, 15; pneumonic, 7; sep- 
ticemic, 9. 

Straits Settlement** 

Singapore 

No\ . 9-15 

! 

1 

1 


SMALLPOX 


Bolivia 

^ Nov 1-30 

■ 

Ln Paz 


12 

Canada: 


| 

British Columbia — 



Vancouver 

i Dec 14 20 

n 



( hina: 


i 

Amov 

No\ . 10-22 


Antung 

Nov. 17-23 

i 

Ecuador 




Nov 16-30 

2 L. 

EE, XUm>ri tt 

Nov. 12-18 

it. 

Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14 

l L. 

India, 


i 

Bombay 

Dec. 19-25 

10 


Rangoon 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 ... 

12 


Java: 




East Java— I 



, 

Soerabaya 

Oct. 26-Nov*. 1 . . . 

93 

' 

West Java— i 



; 

Province- 




Bantam 

Oct 14-20 

2 


Batavia - 

Nov. 8-14 

1 


Cheribon 

Oct. 14-20 

2 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-20 

12 


Mexico: 




Mexico City 

Nov. 23-29 

1 


Vera Cruz 

Dec. 6-13 

2 i 


fip *&dU 

Nov. 1-30 



Malaga 

Oct. 31 -Nov. 13... 



Punts: 




Tunis - 

Dec. 2-15 

19 







7 


3 

2 

30 


34 

40 

15 


Present. 


Oct. 20-Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 587 
deaths, 173. 


One locality. 
Do. 

Two localities. 


From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER-Continued 
Reports Received Daring Week Ended January 9, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Bolivia: 

La Paz _ r 

Nov. 1—30 

2 



Chile; 

Nov. 16-20 

4 

10 cases (estimated) present Nov. 
22. 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 25 


1 

Mexico: 

Mexico City. 

Nov. 0-29 

29 


Poland i 




Sept. 28~Oot. 4, 1924; Cases, 28; 
deaths, 1. Recurrent fever, 
cases, 4. 

Tuikey: 

P on st.H n ti no pi p 

Nov. 15-21 

3 


Union of South Africa: 

East London 

Nov. 16-22 

1 









Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 2, 1925 1 


CHOLERA 


Place j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




October 19-25, 1924. Cases, 2,647; 
deaths, 1,596. 

Calcutta 

Madras 

1 Oct. 26-Nov. 15... 
i Nov. 16-22 

1 

27 

14 

21 

11 

PLAGUE 

Azores: 

Ponta Delgada 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

India 

Dec. 6-12 

Nov. 9-15 

9 

2 

5 

2 

Oct. 19-25, 1924: Cases, 2,593; 
deaths, 1,962. 

Rangoon 

Nov. 2-8 

i 

1 j 

1 


SMALLPOX 


British South Africa. 

Northern Rhodesia 

Canada 

Manitoba - 

Winnipeg 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3.... 

• Dec. 7-13 

24 

4 

2 

0 

China- 

Amoy 

Nov. 9-15 

Foochow 

Nov. 2-8 



Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

India 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6. 

184 

0 

Bombay 

Nov 2-8 

4 

3 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26-Nov. 15... 

63 

34 

Karachi 

Nov. 16-22 

2 

1 

Madras 

do 

10 

4 

Rangoon 

Nov. 2-8 __ 

5 

2 

Iraq: 




Bagdad 

Nov. 9-15 

1 i 

1 


In natives. 


Present. 

Do. 


Oct. 19-25, 
deaths, 163. 


1924: Cases, 838; 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
received from June 28 to Dec. 26, 1924, see Public Hoalth Reports for Dec. 28, 1924, The tables of eplaemlo 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. / 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reparts Received from December 27, 1924, to January 2, 1925 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-25 

119 

32 

West Java- 1 


Mexico: 

Vera Cruz 

Doc. 1-14 

0 

G 

Spain: 

Valencia T ___ ir .._ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 

0 

Syria: 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-29 — 

1 

o 

Tunis: 

Tunis 

Nov. 25-Dec 1 

14 

8 

Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State 

Nov. 2-8 






Rcmaiks 


Oc v . 2G-Nov. 7, 1024: Cases 2 . 


Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPORTION OF SEXES FOUND 
AMONG ANOPHELES IN VARIOUS RESTING PLACES 

By M A. Barber, Special Expert; W H. W. Komp, Associate Sanitary Engineer; ami T. B. Hayne, 
Technical Assistant, United States Public Health Service 

There is a more or less general impression among field workers in 
malaria that the presence of a large proportion of males among 
Anopheles in a daytime resting place indicates nearness to a breeding 
place. If such should be the case, we would have in the proportion of 
sexes a valuable indicator of the location of breeding places and their 
nearness to dwellings. For the past four years we have been accus- 
tomed to keep a record in our notes of the proportion of sexes and 
of the character of the resting places of Anopheles collected in a con- 
siderable variety of localities. Most of these collections were made 
in connection with studies in mosquito distribution and dispersal; 
but some of the more recent observations were made for the definite 
purpose of determining the significance of the proportion of sexes 
as regards the character of a resting place and its distance from a 
breeding place. It has seemed worth while to summarize our ob- 
servations, and this is done in the accompanying tables. 

In Table 1, which includes only Anopheles queidrimaculatns , our 
observations are classified according to the proportion of males 
found in each collection, and according to the type of resting place, 
regardless of its distance from the probable breeding place. In 
each observation the insects collected were identified in the labora- 
tory. Since the sex percentages are calculated for each observation, 
the numbers included in them are of importance. No observation 
includes less than 10 Anopheles . Of the 300 observations contained 
in Table 1, 28.7 per cent include 10-24 Anopheles: 21.7 per cent, 25- 
50 Anopheles: 23.0 per cent, 51-100; 21.7 per cent, 101-500; and 
6 per cent, over 500. I n a general way, the different types of resting 
places are arranged in Table 1 according to the degree of accessibility, 
to the mosquitoes, of a source of blood. 

The distribution of the observations in Table 1 indicates rather 
decisively that the more accessible the sourqp of blood in a shelter 
the smaller the percentage of male Anopheles quadrimaailatus in it. 
In the seventh column under the heading “Resting places” are in- 
28S11 0 — 25t 1 (105) 
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eluded such places as hollow stumps and trees, spaces under bridges, 
empty buildings, and similar places not accessible to domestic ani- 
mals. In such places the proportion of females containing blood 
as well as of females in general was relatively small. As regards 
the category “under human dwellings, ” nearly all of our collections 
were made under well-screened houses; and our series may show a 
smaller percentage of females than would a series including many of 
the poorer sort of dwellings. 


Table 1 . — Observations on Anopheles quadnmaculatus arranged according to the 
percentage of males in each observation and the character of the resting places 


r*(M cent males 

j 

Resting places and incidence of obscurations 


Total, 

all 

resting 

places 

Barns 

1 known 
! to house 
! animals 

1 at night 

i 

Barns 
probably 
housing 
animals 
at night 

In 

human 

dwell- 

ings 

Under 

human 

dwell- 

ings 

Chicken 

houses 

Privies 

Shelters 
with no 
con- 
venient 
source of 
* Mood 

81-90 

L 






1 

3 

76-80 

I 






2 

2 

71 -75 

1 






1 

1 

66 70 

i 






1 

1 

61-66 

1 




1 


j 

4 

6 

66-60 

! . .... _ 



1 



3 

4 

61-55 






2 

10 

12 

4(1-50 

1 





2 

5 

8 

41-45 

2 

l 


2 

1 

5 

5 

16 

86-40 

2 


1 

1 


1 

8 

13 

31-85 

3 



4 

3 

5 

3 

18 

2(130 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

8 

18 

21-25 

2 

3 


3 


4 

2 

14 

16-20 

6 

10 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

25 

11-15. 

12 

12 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 

40 

6-10 

17 

12 

3 

. 

2 


3 

37 

0-5 

34 

36 

3 

i 

i 7 

1 

3 

85 

Number of ob- 





| 




ser vat ions 

81 

76 

14 

19 

20 

. 25 

65 

300 

Number of mos- 









quitoes 

14,013 

3, 852 

1,074 

944 

4, 963 

6, 534 

3, 191 

34,571 

Average num- 









ber of mos- 








! 

quitoes per 









observation . 

173 0 

50 7 

76. 7 

49 4 

248 l 

261 3 

49.0 

115.2 

Per cent males 









in each group 

6 7 

13. 1 

11.2 

28.1 

17.8 

31.2 

46.0 




In Tabic 2 Anopheles quadrimaculatus and Anopheles crucians are 
compared as regards the proportion of males found in different resting 
places. The total number of observations is less than that of Table 1, 
since only those observations are included in which both species 
occurred in the same resting place at the same observation. In our 
series the number of Anopheles crucians per observation was usually 
smaller than that of Anopheles quadrimaculatus. It also appears 
from Table 2 that the proportion of males of Anopheles crucians was 
generally smaller than that of Anopheles guadrimaculatus , and 
that this discrepancy w T as especially marked in occupied barns, where 
males of Anopheles crucians were found in only 3 out of 95 collections 
(total, 6 males to 548 females, or 1 male to 91 females); whereas in 
the case of Anopheles quadnmaculatus males occurred in 59 out of 95 
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collections (total, 699 males to 10,563 females, or 1 male to 15 females) . 
No explanation occurs to us for the fewness of males of Anopheles 
crucians in blood-providing resting places, unless possibly Anopheles 
crucians is a comparatively “wild” species, and only females strongly 
attracted by blood seek resting places commonly frequented by the 
more domesticated Anopheles quadrim aculatus . Our observations 
were made almost wholly in fresh-water regions. Along the coast, 
where Anopheles crucians are often aggressive biters, different propor- 
tions of species and sexes might occur in resting places. 

Tablk 2. — Observations on Anopheles according to the percentage of males in eacfi 
observation and the character of the resting place. — A. crucians and A. quadn- 
maculatus compared 


Keying places and incidence of observations 


Per cent males 

Barns 
known to 
house 
animals at 
night 

Barns 
pi obably 
housing 
animals at 
night, 

In human 
dwellings 

Chicken 

houses 

Under 

human 

dwellings 

Shelters 
with no 
convenient 
source of 
blood 

Quail 1 rm - 
w : nans 

1 

Quad 

Cru- 

cians 

Quad 

Cru- 

cians 

Quad 

Cru- 

cians 

Quad 

Cru- 

cians 

Quad 

Cru- 

cians 

50-100 

i 


2 





3 

3 

16 

8 

41-50 

2 ! 

2 

3 


l 



2 

1 

3 

1 

31-40 

6 | 2 


2 



2 


3 

1 

1(T 

10 

21 30 

7 1 1 

s 

2 

] 


1 



3 

3 

4 

4 

16-20 

9 ! .... 


1 





1 


3 

2 

10-15 . . 

13 L . _ 

14 

2 

4 


"T 


2 

•> 

2 

4 

8-9 

4 1 | 

3 




1 




1 


6-7 

9 . 

5 

1 







o 

1 

4-5 

12 1 1 

7 

2 







1 


2-3 __ 


7 

2 

1 







1 

13 . 


5 









0 

11 | 92 

' 21 

52 

j 

"~Y 


5 




5 

17 









1 




Number of observations. . . 

95 | 95 

74 

74 

7 

7 

5 

5 

15 

15 

47 

47 

Number of mosquitoes. „ . 

11,202 I 554 

1 1 

3, 550 

2, 909 

420 

1G 

921 

18 

1 822 

i 

i 

554 

1,287 

554 


Total number of observations . 243 

Total number of mosquitoes 21, 873 

Total A quadrimaculatus .. 17, 208 

Total A crucians 4,605 

In addition to the data given in Tables 1 and 2, certain special 
observations also indicate the relation between the character of a 
shelter and the proportion of sexes found in it. 

In the course of some tests comparing man with domestic animals 
as an attraction for Anopheles, 1 man-baited and pig-baited traps and 
a control trap with no animal bait wore arranged at points equi- 
distant from an Anopheles 1 breeding place. The average of four 
nights’ observations gives a female percentage of from 92 to 100 per 
cent for both Anopheles quadrimaculatus and Anopheles crucians in 
the traps which had a source of blood, while the control trap gave only 
50 to 54 per cent of females. 


1 Barber, M. A., and Hayne, T. B.: Public Health Keports, Vol 39, No. 4, 1924, pp 139-144 
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A scries of 5 daily observations were made in a bam which housed 
horses at night. The percentage of males ranged from 6.0 to 11.4 
per cent on different days, and averaged 8.5 per cent. Later in the 
season this barn was converted into a chicken house, while remaining 
at the same distance from a breeding place — an irrigated rice field. 
As a chicken house the building apparently afforded less attraction 
for female Anophdes; for a series of six daily observations, made only 
three weeks after the first series, showed a male percentage which 
varied on different days from 13.1 to 20.6 per cent, and averaged 
0 21.4 per cent. 

The preponderance of females in blood-providing resting places is, 
of course, due to the fact that only females seek blood, and, once 
becoming engorged, they tend to remain during the following day in 
the shelter most convenient to the source of blood. During tho 
warm months of the year and in localities whore there is an abundance 
of shelters, there would not seem to be any other reason for their 
preference for occupied barns or dwellings. Probably the “wilder” 
the species, the less likely that females would remain in barns or 
dwellings alter biting. It would be worth while to compare different 
species of Anopheles to determine whether the proportion of males 
found in blood-providing resting places is any indicator of the degree 
of domestication of a species. 

In our series the numbers of Anopheles punclipemm were too small 
to be of much significance. 


Table 3. — Observations on A. qundrimaculatus arranged according to the percentage 
of males, the character of the resting places, and their distance from a breeding 
place 


Percentage of males and incidence of obsen attorn 


tance from a bi ceding 
place 

' 0-5 

0-10 

11-15 

*16-2021-25 

20-30 

i 

31-35 

36-40 

^ 1-45 46-50 

51-55 

56-60 

i 

p. 

! 

! <© 

71-75 

Shelters with no <o»- 
vonient source of blood • 

0-100 yatds 

J01 - 220 yards 



1 



3 


8 

1 

4 | 

"T; 

1 

1 

i 

1 

5 


1 

440 yards 

In human dwellings 

0-100 yards 

101 -220 yards 

440 yards . 


i 

__! 


! ... 




i 


i i 



1 


4 

i 




1 








1 

3 

1 

1 










' 



1 












Bams known to house 
animals at night 
(MOO yards i 

14 


3 

2 












101 -220 yards i 

i 10 

3 



" r 




.... 







440 yards.,- 

1 * 

1 

2 


i 


1 

1 








880 yards 

! 2 


2 

i 

’ T 

1 



* *i 






1. 000 V'Uds. 

o 


1 

1 



1 









Ji-mile.- 



! i 











i, 200 yards 

ry 

Y 

3 












1 mile or more 




i 



1 

1 





















. In Table 3 observations are arranged according to percentage of 
males and distance from the probable breeding place. This table 
includes all the observations appearing in Table 1 in which the dis- 
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tance from a probable breeding place was known. Data for certain 
types of shelters are omitted either because of too few observations or 
because of too little variety in distance from a breeding place. In the 
case of privies, nearly all of the observations were made in places 
within 150 yards of a breeding place. The percentage of males in the 
different collections made at that distance was practically that shown 
in Table 1 for all distances. Practically the same statement can be 
made for our comparatively few observations made under occupied 
dwellings. Considering the three types of resting places included 
in Table 3, in barns housing animals the percentage of males 
shows a tendency to increase with increased distance, especially 
when we compare distances up to 220 yards with those of 440 and 
880 yards. At 1,200 yards, however, evidence of such correlation 
ceases; and there is certainly no constant tendency in any category 
for the proportion of either sex to increase with distance. In human 
dwellings and in shelters not providing a source of blood, the number 
of observations is small, and these groups are included in order to 
show the great variety in the percentage of males found at a given 
distance. Repeated observations made in a certain occupied cabin 
situated within 150 yards of an irrigated rice field gave during the 
same season, percentages of male Anopheles quadrimaculatus varying 
from 2.5 to 16.3 per cent. 

It is not always easy to determine the breeding place which most 
largely contributes to the population of a given shelter. In our 
observations, mostly made in an irrigated, rice-growing district, 
determinations were made easier during two seasons by droughts 
which eliminated nearly all breeding places except those in irrigated 
fields. In any case, the distances taken as a whole were determined 
definitely enough to bring out any marked correlation, should any 
exist, between sex proportions and distance. 

All of the observations included in Tables 1, 2, and 3 were made 
during the warm months of the year, when the proportion of females 
was not affected by winter conditions. A series of observations 
carried on during several winters would indicate that in winter as 
well as in summer, females are especially attracted to shelters con- 
taining a source of blood. Pig traps would contain females almost 
exclusively, while many males could be found in the near-bv woods 
(Georgia, January and February, 1921). As we have stated in a 
previous paper, 2 winter breeding of Anopheles may be going on, 
although very few or no males can bo found in blood-providing resting 
places. 

* Barber, M. A., Korop, W. H. W., and Ilayne, T. B.; Public lleaUh rcports3, vol.39, No.6, 1924, pp. 
231-240. 
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SUMMARY 

Our observations show clearly that the character of a resting place 
of Anophehs is an important factor in determining the proportion of 
the sexes found in it — the more accessible the source of blood, the 
larger the percentage of females- -and this factor seems to be more 
important in the ease of Anopheles crucians than in the case of 
Anopheles qumlrimaculatus . Distance from a breeding place Would 
seem to be a minor factor in our series, even if it operated at all. 

It is to be kept in mind that the habits of Anopheles may show 
great variations according to locality; and it may be that under 
certain conditions the proportion of sexes would be a more reliable 
indicator of distance from a breeding place than it appears to be in 
our series. In a large proportion of our observations where the 
distance from a breeding place is recorded, the breeding was taking 
place in irrigated rice fields. It may be that in the case of a more 
restricted bl eeding area the proportion of the sexes would show some 
relationship to distance. Absence of any but blood-providing 
shelters might also increase the proportion of males in them. In any 
case, in determining the relation of distance from breeding place to 
the proportion of sexes found, the character of the resting place must 
be taken into consideration; and in view of the results of our observa- 
tions it does not seem likely that a correlation of sex proportion and 
distance from a breeding place will be found sufficiently definite and 
universal to be a reliable guide to field workers. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EP1DEMIO LOGIC AL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 15, 1924, 
ISSUED BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS' SECRETARIAT 

By Dorothy Wiehl, Assistant StHtotician, T T mtc<l States Public Health Service 

The feature of the Monthly Epidemiological Report of the Health 
Section of the League of Nations for November 15, 1924, is an 
account of the epidemic in Japan of a “hitherto unidentified epidemic 
disease involving the central nervous system/' an advance statement 
of which was reviewed in the Public Health Report for December 12, 
1924, pages 3125-3129. Of interest in relation to this epidemic in 
Japan is a short survey of the present situation of the epidemic 
diseases of the central nervous system and of influenza presented in 
the Report for as many countries as possible. 

Lethargic < u cephalitis . — “Lethargic encephalitis has been unusually 
prevalent in 1924 only in Great Britain and Ireland; smaller out- 
breaks hare occurred in Italy and Sweden, but the disease has been 
less prevalent than during the previous years elsewhere in the Euro- 
pean continent and in North America,” states the Report. The 
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following summarization of notifications of lethargic encephalitis in 
European countries during 1923 and 1924 is taken from the Monthly 
Epidemiological Report: 

Cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in various countries , 1923-1924 


Four weeks ended— 

1 England and 
Wales 

i _ _ 

Scotland 
(16 cities) 

North Ireland 
(Belfast) 

Switzerland 

Italy 

1923 

1921 

5ft 

150 

397 

80ft 

1,066 

862 

477 

206 

236 

187 

170 

1923 

1924 

1923 

0 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Jan. 25 

Oft 

151 

1S4 

145 

96 

73 

54 

29 

3ft 

52 
fO 

53 
49 


3 

2 

6 

8 

95 

232 

144 

46 

33 

20 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

124 

71 

13 

4 

5 

0 

1 

52 
68 
41 , 
7 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0 

4 

5 

4 

2 

11 

12 

14 

17 

8 

5 

7 

0 

4 

0 

15 

35 

70 

45 

27 

15 

8 

6 

4 

7 

15 

15 

15 

28 

52 

150 

151 
72 
37 
18 
21 
13 
15 

Feb. 23 


Mar. 22 _ 


Apr. 19 

May 17 

June 14 

July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept ft 

Oct. 4. 

Nov. 1 

| 13* 

11 

4 

ft 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Nov. 29 


Dec. 27 

Total 

- 


... 







1,038 

i 

i 



20 


203 

I 


277 







Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

' 

1 Czechoslovakia 

Lithuania 

Month 






















1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

January 

102 

32 

■ 

12 

3 

22 

3 

70 

2 

0 

0 

February 

154 

63 

23 

4 

29 

5 

100 

9 

12 

0 

March 1 

93 

43 

21 

10 

12 

ft 

85 

22 

30 

4 

April 

39 

25 

7 

14 

ft 

ft 

44 

25 

21 

3 

May 

22 

19 

5 

17 

1 

3 

14 

8 

9 

0 

June.. 

19 

11 

2 

8 

1 

3 

18 

5 

0 

0 

July 

25 

14 

5 

6 

1 

1 

ft 

8 

0 

0 

August 

17 

22 

3 

7 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

September 

lfi 

21 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

October 

1G 


ft 


2 


ft 


0 


November . . . 

13 


3 


2 


4 


0 


December 

20 


2 


4 


11 


0 













Total 

53ft 




83 


36ft 


72 














This year’s epidemic of lethargic encephalitis in Great Britain 
and Ireland, though “the most severe on record” from the point of 
view of its incidence, lias been less fatal than former outbreaks; 
“the case fatality rarely exceeded 20 per cent, while in former out- 
breaks it has been nearly 50 per cent. ” Another difference pointed 
out is that the oculo-lethargic type was less common than in the 
earlier epidemics, and many cases were characterized by myoclonic 
symptoms. The accompanying graph reproduced from the Monthly 
Epidemiological Report shows the severity of the recent epidemic 
and the higher level of incidence still being maintained. 

Acute poliomyelitis .— In the area where acute, poliomyelitis is 
usually most prevalent, namely, in Scandinavia, Great Britain, and 
the United States, “although more cases lmve been notified than 
during the previous two years, the outbreaks have been far milder 
than the epidemics of 1911, 1912, and 1910.” The severe outbreak 
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of poliomyelitis in Iceland, previously referred to in these reports, 
showed an incidence of about 2 cases per 1,000 population and a 
case fatality of 37 per cent, counting only the cases showing definite 
paralysis. 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis . — u Cerebrospinal meningitis 
has, in general, been less prevalent in 1924 than during the preceding 
years. Major outbreaks have been reported only from certain 
localities in Africa (Nigeria) and from Japan, where the above-men- 
tioned epidemic appears to have been accompanied by a considerable 
number of true meningococcal meningitis ” states the Report. 

Influenza . — .VJ though slight increases in influenza were indicated 
for a few countries, at the time when the Report went to press noth- 
ing unusual in the trend of the disease was suggested. 


CASES OF LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS NOTIFIED IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
JAN. 1920, TO OCT. 1924, BY PERIODS OF FOUR WEEKS 



Plague . — A serious epidemic of plague is reported from Nigeria, 
and the latest reports showed the number of cases still to be increas- 
ing. The first case is said to have occurred in July, followed by 
sporadic cases in August. The figures for September and October 
follow: 

Cases of plague notified in Nigena 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

September 8 

(5 

Q 

15 

30 

29 

22 

63 

62 

93 

29 

104 

October 6 

150 

135 

172 

13 

204 



The plague situation in general continues relatively favorable. 
In the Far East, India showed a slight increase in August over July, the 
month of the “ annual minimum incidence. ” In Java the number of 
deaths from plague has increased steadily since June; 584 deaths 
were reported in the two weeks from .September 9-22. In Hong- 
kong, states the Report, “no case of plague has occurred for a whole 
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year, a circumstance which is unique in at least 20 years’ experi- 
ence. ” An account of the plague outbreak in California has already 
appeared in the Public Health Reports. 

Cholera . — The second wave of cholera in India this year, which 
started toward the end of July, appears to have culminated in 
August. The decline was most marked in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, where 455 deaths from cholera were reported during the 
week September 21-27, as compared with 3,341 in the week August 
3-9. Outside of India, cholera notifications in Asia were limited to 
sporadic cases. 

Smallpox . — 11 The smallpox situation remains favorable in the 
greater part of Europe” states the Report. Tn Spain the number of 
deaths from smallpox has been increasing since May; 127 deaths wore 
reported in August as compared with 75 in July and 38 in June. 

The rapid decline of the smallpox incidence in the United States 
continued into August, but an increase in notifications is noted in 
September. 

The largest increase in smallpox is indicated for Java, where 900 
cases wore reported for the 4 weeks ended September 0 as against 
490 in the previous 4 weeks ended August 9. 

Enteric fever and dysentery . — The usual autumn increase in enteric 
fever is found in the reports of most countries. The excess incidence 
in the Baltic region, which was noticeable during August, became 
more marked in September. 

Dysentery has been prevalent chiefly in the countries of central 
and eastern Europe, and is relatively rare in western and northern 
Europe. It has been more prevalent in Poland this year than in 1923, 
but less so than in 1922. Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Italy show 
an improvement over last year. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria . — No serious epidemics of either scarlet 
fever or diphtheria were indicated in the September and October 
returns, though marked seasonal increases were shown for a number 
of countries. 

Malaria . — Malaria incidence in Russia for the five months, Janu- 
ary-May, 1924, is given for each of the official geographical regions 
of Russia in the Report and compared with the incidence for the same 
period in 1923. A shifting of the most intensely infected areas from 
the Volga towards the Don pnd the Dnieper is indicated. 

DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 1924, 
AND NOVEMBER AND YEAR, 1923 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
December, 1924, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and presents the mortality experience of the industrial department 
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of the company for November, 1924, as compared with October, 1924, 
and November, 1923, The rates are based on a strength of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 insured persons. 

The death rate for this group continued low in November. The 
Bulletin states: 

The November death rate of 7.8 per 1,000 is the lowest ever recorded for that 
month among Metropolitan industrial policyholders. 

The November record for every important cause of death is favorable, and 
particularly so for typhoid fever, for the principal epidemic diseases of childhood, 
tuberculosis, organic heart disease, pneumonia, and puerperal diseases. Among 
deaths due to violent causes, suicides, and automobile accidents showed increases 
both over October, 1924, and November of last year. There were also more 
homicides than in October, but there was a decline in the rate as compared with 
November, 1923. For all accidents combined, the rate decreased both from the 
October figure and from that for November of last year. 

Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per t()0 } 000 lives exposed, October 
and November , 1,9®4t an d November and year , 1923 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Kate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes - 

Typhoid fever - 

Measles 

Scarlet fever- - - 

W hooping cough - - 

Diphtheria - 

Influenza- 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Cancer - 

Diabetes inelhtus-. 

Cerebral hemoi rhage 

Organic diseases of heart 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Other respiratory diseases 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) 

Pueipcral state . . 

Suicides. 

Homicides 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

Traumatism by automobile. 

All other causes 


Novem- 

October, 

Novem* 

Year 

ber, 1924 

1924 

ber, 1923 

1923 

77(5.5 

832. 7 

835. 2 

928.2 

5.2 

6.2 

5.0 

5.1 

1.1 

.8 

2.3 j 

9.5 

3.6 

1.7 

3.5 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 

5.8 

7.4 

13 5 

11 0 

17.6 

15.5 

9 0 

5 7 

7.9 

30.3 

81.2 

90.6 

88.9 

110. 1 

71.7 

80.4 

80 9 

99.7 

66.4 

69.6 

69. 9 i 

71.8 

12 6 

15.3 

12.6 

16.0 

54.4 

58 1 

54.9 

61.2 

106.7 j 

113.9 

117.6 

127.3 

(59. I 

56. 1 

76.2 

83.9 

11.9 j 

12.5 

14.2 

13.9 

26.7 

48.0 

27.4 

28.2 

58.2 

62. 3 

61.0 

08.8 

12.1 

14.7 

14.0 

17.7 

7.5 

7.2 

5.9 

7.3 

7.7 

7 3 

8.9 

7.3 

58.1 

61.4 

59.6 

62.9 

17.0 

16.9 

10.5 

15.3 

1C6.2 

185.7 

182.0 

179.4 


1 All figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces the 
following open competitive examinations: 


PHYSIOTHERAPY AID — PHYSIOTHERAPY PUPIL AID PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSISTANT 

Examinations for the above-named positions will be held throughout the 
country on February 18, March 25, April 22, May 20, and June 24, 1925. They 
are to fill vacancies in the United States Veterans’ Bureau and in the United 
States Public Health Service, at entrance salaries ranging from $720 to $1,320 
a year. 
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The duties of physiotherapy aids will consist of administering physiotherapy 
in its several branches — massage, electrotherapy, hydrotherapy, mechanotherapy, 
thcrraotlierapy; active, passive, resistive, and assistive exorcises and retried nl 
gyrnanstics; keeping daily record of the work and progress of each and every 
patient coming under direction and treatment; making the required reports of 
the activities of the reconstruction work in physiotherapy. 

The duties of physiotherapy pupil aids will be the same as those for physio- 
therapy aid, except that they are pupils under the supervision and instruction 
of the chief aid in all the work above mentioned. 

The duties of physiotherapy assistants will consist of administering to special 
cases the treatments of physiotherapy, as massage, electrotherapy, hydro- 
theraphy, thermothorap\ , mechanotherapy; acti\o, passive, assistive, and 
resistive exercises; remedial gymanslics; keeping a daily record of the work and 
progress of each patient under the appointee’s direction and treatment; and 
making the required reports of the activities of the reconstruction work in 
physiotherapy. 

fill A DU ATE NURSE— GRADUATE NURSE (VISITING DUTY) 

Applications for graduate nurse and graduate nurse (visiting duty) will be 
rated as received until June 30, 1925. The examinations are to fill vacancies 
in the United States Veterans’ Bureau and in the Indian and Public Health 
Service -, at entrance salaries ranging from $1,020 to $1,080 a year. 

Applicants for the position of graduate nurse must have been graduated at a 
recognized school of nursing requiring a residence of at least two years in a hospital 
having a daily average of 30 patients or more, giving a thorough practical and 
theoretical training, and must show evidence of State registration. 

Applicants for the position of graduate nurse (\isiting duty) must meet the 
requirements for graduate nurse, and in addition must have had at least four 
months’ postgraduate training in public health or \isiting nursing at a school 
of recognized standing, or in lieu of such training, one year’s experience under 
supervision in public health or visiting nursing. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and experience. 

DIETITIAN 

Applications for dietitian will be rated as received until June 30, 1925. The 
examination is to fill vacancies in the Veterans’ Bureau and the Public Health 
Service, at entrance salaries ranging from $1,020 to $1,080 a year. 

The duties of the position arc to purchase the food supplies for all messes 
operated in the hospital; to plan all menus, both for patients on ordinary diets 
and those on diets with reference to special diseases: and to supervise the prepara- 
tion and serving of all dietaries in the hospital, both to patients and personnel. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C\, or the secretary of the board 
of United States civil-service examiners at the post office or customhouse in 
any city. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the Statu health officers 


Reports for Week Ended January 10, 1925 


Cases 

Chiekcn pox "7 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery - 2 

Influenza - 210 

Malaria 15 

Measles H 

Cases 

Diphtheria... 14L 

Influenza 37 

Lethargic encephalitis Los Angulos l 

Measles 32 

Plague (bubonic)— Los Angeles 1 

Poliomyelitis 

Los Angeles. 2 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 135 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 38 

Sacramento... 1 

Scarlet fever 158 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 27 

Smallpox 130 

Tetanus . __ 0 

Los Angeles County 12 

Oxnard 10 

Tuberculosis .. 21 

Typhoid fever __ 7 

Whooping co» xh - 11 

Scattering. 59 

Typhoid fever 19 

COT OR ADO 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox fi 

Diphtheria . 2 

Lethargic encephalitis , . 1 

Measles . 14 

Mumps 19 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis l 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 2 

Hookworm disease 12 

Influenza . 15 1 

Malaria 19 

Measles 42 

Mumps 31 

Pellagra 2 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 22 


(Exclusive of Denver) 


Chicken pox . 40 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 1 

Mumps 34 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 0 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 78 

W hooping cough „ 7 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 121 

Diphtheria 52 

G erman measles 34 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 35 

Mumps 42 

Pneumonia (all forms) 114 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 230 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Tetanus 1 
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Connecticut — continued 

Tuberculosis (all forms) _ . . 

Typhoid fever. . — 

Whooping cough 


DKLXWAKK 

Chicken pox . 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria . 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fe\ or 

Typhoid fevoi 


(iKORf.R 

Chicken pox. 

Conjunct iv itis (infectious) 

Diphtheria .. 

Dysentery 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza. . 

Malaria — .. 

Mumps . .. 

Pneumonia 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fe\ei .. 

W hooping cough . . . 


n 11NOIN 

Cerebrospinal meningitis -Cook County. 
Diphtheria 

Cook county 

Madison County — — 

Scattering. .. ... . . 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 

Measles . 

Pneumonia — 

ScATlet fever: 

Cook County . 

Kane Countv.. 

La Salle County ... .. 

St. Clair County 

Vermilion County . 

Scattering 

Smallpox: 

Madison County 

Scattering 

Tulierculosis 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cough .. 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria: 

Allen County 

Marion County 

Scattering 

Influenza 


Oases 
.. 40 
... 0 
.. 108 

.. 3 

__ 5 

.. 2 
1 
3 

.. 18 
... 3 




iw dian a— continued 

Cases 


Measles.. 123 

Mumps . 7 

Pneumonia ... H 

Poliomyelitis— Rush Count > 1 

Seat let fevoi : 

Allen County.. 15 

Elkhart County 13 

Huntington County 22 

I juke County J4 

Kosciusko County 9 

Marion County 12 

St . Joseph Count y 33 

Scat tcring 70 

Smallpox 

Mai ion County . 25 

Sealtonng 46 

Tubeu-uhv-is 34 

Typhoid fever . 15 

Whooping cough.. . 21 

low * 

Diphtheria... _ . . 19 

Scarlet lexer 55 

Smallpox 61 


KANSAS 


.... 26 
... 9 

8 

. . 4 

1 

2 

.... 3 

... 4 

... SK 

. 8 

. .. 41 

33 

... 2 
.. 556 
. . 421 


315 

11 

14 

n 

8 

J1H I 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken po\ 181 

Diphthena. 44 

Influenza 11 

Measles 2 

Mumps 379 

Pneumonia.. 47 

Scarlet fever 95 

Sept if sore throat ... I 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fovei J 

W T hooping txmgh 23 

KH'lsJANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis., 1 

Diphthona H 

Influenza 33 

Malaria - 4 

Pneumonia ~ 48 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seal let fever 21 

Smallpox ... 41 

Tuberculosis... 37 

Tjphoul fiver 26 


MAINE 


8 

27 

176 

27 

301 

373 


12 

20 

36 

79 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria..- ... 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia.. 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculous. ..« 
Typhoid fever... 
Vincent’s angina. 
Whooping cough. 


. 40 
. 9 

. 13 
. 6 
. 67 
. 13 
.. 1 
. 34 
_ 1 
. 13 
. 7 

. 6 
. 8 
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MARTLAND 1 


Diphtheria - 

German measles - 1 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Influenza. 158 

Lethargic encephalitis. . _ 1 

Measles 55 

Mumps. 22 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) — 155 

Poliomyelitis -- 2 

Scarlet fever 103 

Septic sore thi ont.. 2 

Tetanus 2 

Tubeiculosis 54 

Typhoid fever 11 

W hooping cough 54 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal menmgitis 4 

Chicken pox... 344 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 10 

Diphtheria 152 

Dysentery. l 

Gei man measles ill 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 11 

Lethargic encephalitis 7 

Measles.. 294 

Mumps... 103 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 18 

Pneumonia (lobar) 141 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 398 

Septic sore throat. . . 4 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma ... 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 147 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough 99 


MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 85 

Measles 213 

Pneumonia 140 

Scarlet fever 3J2 

Smallpox 3.5 

Tuberculosis 118 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough 104 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox 146 

Diphtheria 35 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles.. 18 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis... 1 

Scarlet fever 267 

Smallpox 98 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 40 


MISSISSIPPI 


Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever. 


MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles. 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fevci 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


MONTANA 

Diplitheiia 

Seal let fever . 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fevei 


NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Meades 

Paratyphoid fever . 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox.. 

Trachoma 

Typhoid fever 

W r hooping rough 


Cases 
.. 2 7 
.. 21 
.. 10 
.. 15 


. I 

- 91 
. 85 

- 34 
. 8 
. 31 
. 45 
. 304 
. 13 
. 3 
. 60 
. 4 
. 7 


24 

37 

17 

1 


... 245 
... 116 
... 15 
... 127 
... 2 
... 240 
... 220 
... 4 
... 1 
... 17 
... 221 


NEW MEXICO 


( " hieken pox _ 73 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles 1 

Influenza „ 2 

Meades „ 30 

Mumps r 4 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever „ 8 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever . 4 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City and Rochester) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 129 

Influenza 45 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 258 

Pneumonia 331 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 282 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fe *er 45 

Whooping cough 260 


t Week ended Friday. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 140 

Diphtheria 41 

German measles 1 

Measles 35 

Scarlet fever . 55 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox 52 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 90 


OKLAHOMA 


tkx as — continued 


Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 

Whooping cough. 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria. 

Measles _ 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 


Cases 
__ 24 
„ 1 

- 64 

51 

- 3 

- 8 

__ 76 
... 5 

... 2 
.. 6 


(Exclusive of Oklahoma City ami Tulsu) 


Diphtheria 14 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fe\ or 31 


OREGON 

Chicken pox . 

Diphthei ia 
Portland 

Scattering 

Influenza ... 

lethargic encephalitis 

Measles . . .. .. 

Mumps . . .. 

Puoumoma . . 

Scarlet fevor... 

Smallpox 

Poitland 

Scattering 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever .... . 

Whooping cough . 


32 


9 | 
4 I 
6 I 
>7 | 

M4 ; 
22 I 


17 

4 
8 

5 


801111 DAKOTA ; 

Chicken pox 23 j 

Diphtheria 4 i 

Measles 4 

Mumps.. 3 i 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis. . . 1 

Scarlet fever. . .... 32 

Smallpox 11 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough. 12 ! 


TEXAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox. 

Dengue 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery (epidemic) . . 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox . 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 


l 


45 

65 

9 
473 

1 

,85 

32 

1 

1 

6 

Cl 

2 

31 

10 
20 
88 


WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 136 

Diphtheria. . 12 

Measles ... 68 

Mumps.. 42 

Pneumonia.. 7 

Scarlet fever _ 57 

Smallpox . 20 

Tube! culosis 21 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough . 15 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria . 9 

Scarlet fovoi 19 

Smallpox. . 10 

Typhoid fever 4 

WI8C ONRIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pox 91 

Diphtheria 18 

Gei man measles 158 

Influenza 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 247 

Mumps 53 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 26 

Smallpox 7 

Tubci culosis 23 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping rough - 37 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 181 

Diphtheria. _ 41 

Influenza. 35 

Measles - 77 

Mumps 113 

Pneumonia 18 

Poliomvchtis 1 

Scarlet fex er 124 

Smallpox - 50 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 50 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox - 36 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles - 2 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia. •*> 

Scarlet fever * 7 

Smallpox 2 


* Deaths. 
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Reports for Week Ended January 3, 1925 


DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox.. 42 

Diphtheria • - 7 

Influenza - 2 

Measles... — - 2 

Pneumonia 27 

Scarlet fever - 33 

Tuberculosis-- 


Typhoid fever..- 

Whooping cough 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria - 

Influenza 


Nebraska— continued 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever . 

Whooping cough 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia- 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox - 

Tuberculosis 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Cases 
.. 18 
... 6 
.. 1 
- 6 

- 11 
.. 2 

- 15 

- 6 
2 

- 45 
5 
2 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only thoso States from 
which reports are reeohed -during the cui rent week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 
lai ia 

M eu- 
sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

November, 1924 











South Carolina 

1 

399 

140 

2 

1 

— 


7 

25 

5 

December, 1924 











^ P7,nn9 


19 



179 


1 

55 

25 

7 

Arkansas i 

2 

35 

443 

173 

25 

15 

0 

07 

42 

90 


1 

293 

42 


7! 

1 

2 

824 

0 

33 

fJAnrglfi 


120 

92 

7 

90 

J j 

i 

28 

17 

16 

Indiana 

r 

237 

289 



1 

3 

402 


50 

Maine 

i 

43 

28 


14 

1 

1 6 

149 

| . .. . , 

20 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of October, 1924, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

,M limps 

' 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 
' eulosis 

i 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama - 

42 

284 

20 

1 

79 

117 

103 

| 

i 150 

207 

104 

Arizona 

12 

7 

1 

! 29 

30 

4 

I 55 

5 

8 

Arkansas 

39 

02 

80 

30 

50 

50 

1 i 22 

123 

83 

California--- — 

503 

910 

109 

207 

513 

327 

j 772 

141 

307 


270 

100 

8 

23 

105 


204 

30 

18 

Connecticut-- 

90 

173 

24 

44 

247 

... 

143 

29 

204 

Delaware.. 

0 

9 

1 

5 

23 

. 

10 

10 

4 

District of Columbia. 

10 

38 

5 


58 

1 

115 

16 

24 


1 

80 

4 

14 

9 


119 

52 

11 

Georgia 

21 

280 

3 

69 

34 

8 

40 

67 

27 

Idaho q 


9 



! 17 



32 


Illinois 

893 

557 

181 

323 

891 

"187 

1,237 

176 

041 

Indiana.. 


422 



1 444 



124 


Iowa 

22 

94 

1 

*“" 2;i‘ 

| 130 

64 


( 2 ) 

3 

Kansas.. 

288 

408 

12 

200 

j 380 

7 

”’*208* 

61 

118 

Kentucky 3 - 










Louisiana 


85 

14 


1 25 

19 

> i4o 

98 

12 

Maine 

00 

37 

10 

97 

; 94 


30 

45 

172 

Maryland 

148 

197 

16 

04 

148 

6 

227 

138 

275 

Massachuetts 

352 

583 

250 

155 

742 


582 

64 

231 

Michigan 

504 

501 

324 

123 

833 

*50 

428 

94 

291 

Minnesota 

455 

532 

44 


711 

257 

295 

29 

74 

Mississippi 

171 

205 

98 

427 

04 

72 

280 

297 

439 

Missouri 

94 

380 

16 

25 

733 

12 

186 

107 

62 

Montana 

43 

56 

7 

8 

87 

38 

55 

22 

9 

Nebraska 4 --- 

; 









New Hampshire 5 

i 








New Jersey 

“ 498 I 

301 

"" 102 


301 

.. 

460 

80 

588 

New York 

1, 103 

981 

495 

303 i 

850 

34 

1,836 

288 

1,377 

North Carolina 

J48 1 

1, 110 

133 

i 

270 



122 

446 


1 Pulmonary. 

s Reports not requited by law. 
* Reports received weekly. 


4 Reports not received at time of going to press. 
4 Reports received annually 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of October, 1924, by State Health Officers — Continued. 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- Whoop- 
phoid ing 
fever j cough 

North Dakota 

04 

25 

91 

2 

116 

17 

15 

12 

80 

Ohio 

1, 044 

641 

106 

203 

1,186 

276 

033 

230 

435 

Oklahoma 

11 

127 

10 

3 

74 

10 

16 

191 

43 

Oregon - 

121 

203 

8 

17 

107 

29 

43 

20 

3 

Pennsylvania 

1,522 

1,109 

617 

780 

1,396 

28 

4% 

311 , 

1,077 


70 

45 


10 

South Carolina 


479 


15 

12 

11 



23 

20 

South Dakota 

45 

39 

4 

104 

31 

1 4 

25 

28 

Tennessee 

71 

170 

20 


! 144 

52 

; 88 

J01 

115 

Texas 8 


1 ..J 


t 


Utah 

405 

78 

180 

10 

; 84 

2i 

i 7 

102 

47 

Vermont - 

80 

22 

45 

48 

21 i 


1 1 8 

6 

60 

Virginia _.J 

238 

000 

257 

1 294 ' 

3 

> 1 420 

<19 

597 

Washington.- 

303 

100 

23 

110 

| 163 

71 

J 53 

07 

37 

W est Virginia 

122 

159 

22 


183 

0 

1 24 

152 , 

44 

Wisconsin 

000 

282 

200 

! 130 462 

54 

I 100 

28 

422 

Wyoming 

49 

3 

18 

20 

27 

9 

i 

7 ! 

19 


i Pulmonary. 9 Reports received weekly* 

Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of October, 1924 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

S< arlet 
fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

WhooiH 

mg 

cough 

Alabama 

0. 20 

1.37 

0.10 

0 38 

0. 56 

0. 50 

0. 75 

1.00 

0 50 

Arizona 

.36 

.21 

.03 

.87 

.90 

.12 

1. 65 

.15 

.24 

Arkansas 

.25 

,40 

.51 

.19 

.36 

.32 

1 14 

.79 

.53 

California - 

1.70 

2. 75 

.33 

81 

1 55 

.99 

2 33 

.43 

.93 

Colorado. 

3. 17 

1 18 

09 

33 

1 23 


3 10 

. 35 

.21 

Connecticut 

.71 

1.30 

. 19 

.35 

1 94 


1. 12 

.23 

1.60 

Delaware 

.30 

.46 

.05 

. 25 

1 42 


51 

.51 

.20 

District of Columbia ....... 

.27 

1.03 

. 13 


1 50 

03 

3 10 

.43 

.05 

Florida 

.01 

.95 

.04 

. 15 

. 10 

1 31 

. 57 

12 

Georgia . — 

.08 

1.09 

.01 

27 

.13 

.03 

.16 

.26 

.11 

Idaho 


.22 



42 



.79 



Illinois . 

1.53 

.96 

.81 

55 

1 53 1 

.32 

2. 12 

.30 

1 10 

Indiana 


1.64 


1.73 


48 

Iowa. . _ 

. 10 

.45 

.66 

11 

.62 

.30 



01 

Kansas 

Kentucky 8 . 

1 88 

2. 67 

.08 

1 31 

2 48 

05 

J 36 

to 

77 

Louisiana 


.54 

.09 


16 

. 12 

1 89 

. 62 

.06 

Maine . 

1.00 

.56 

. 15 

1.47 

1.42 

.02 

.54 

68 

2 60 

Maryland. _ 

1. 15 

1.53 

. 12 

.50 

1 15 

.05 

1.76 

1 07 

2. 13 

Massachusetts . _ 

1.02 

1 69 

.72 

.45 

2 15 


1 69 

19 

67 

Michigan 

1.46 

1.46 

.94 

.30 

2 42 

16 

1 24 

27 

.84 

Minnesota- . . 

2. 12 

2 48 

21 


3. 32 

1 20 

1 38 

14 

35 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1 13 

1 35 

65 

2*82 

j .42 

.47 

1.85 

1 1 96 ; 

2 89 

.32 

1.32 

05 

.09 

2 50 

.04 

.64 

1 37 

.21 

Montana 

.81 

1 05 

. 13 

.15 

1 63 

1 .71 1 

1 03 

41 j 

! . 1 

17 

Nebraska 4 

I.-... J 


New TTntnpshirp ® 








; 

New Jersey 

New Mexico _ ....... 

*1.71 

L 24 

. 35 


1.2 ’ 

:0i "i 

! i 58 j 

27 

2 02 



I 1 


New York 

1.19 

Loo 

.53 

.39 

. 91 

.04 

: 1 98 

.31 

1 46 

North Carolina 

.04 

4.81 

.58 

1.20 

.53 

1.93 

North Dakota 

. 94 

.43 

1 58 

.03 

2.02 

.30 

! . 26 : 

.21 

1.49 

Ohio 

1. 98 

1. 22 

.20 

.50 

2. 25 

. 52 1 1 20 

44 

.83 

Oklahoma — 

.06 

.68 

.05 

02 

.40 

.09 

.09 

1 02 

.23 

Oregon 

1.71 

2. 87 

. 11 

.24 

1. 51 

.41 

.61 

.37 

04 

Pennsylvania 

1 95 

1.42 

.79 

1 00 

1.79 

04 

.64 



.40 

1.38 

Rhode Island- 

1.42 

.84 

. 19 


South Carolina 


3.21 


.10* 

.08 

07 


. 15 

. 13 

South Dakota 

.80 

.70 

"07~ 

2.93 

55 

.07 

45 

.50 

Tennessee. 

.35 

.*6 

.10 


.71 

.25 

43 

! .79 



.56 

Texas . 




1 

Utah 

~'*9.*87" 

1.90 

"’Viw" 

.24 

.83 

.58 

! .17 

3.95 

1 1. 14 

Vermont 

2. 68 

.74 

1.51 

1.61 

.70 

' « .27 

.20 

2.01 

Virginia- 

1. 16 

2.92 

1.25 

1. 43 

.01 

1 1 2.05 

.48 

| 2.91 

Washington 

2.46 

1.30 

.19 

.89 

1. 32 

.58 

1.24 

| .54 

1 30 

West Virginia 

.91 

1. 19 

.16 

1 37 

07 

.18 

1 14 

, .33 

Wisconsin 

2. .56 

1.20 

,85 

.55 

1.97 

.28 

i 68 

i 12 

1 SO 

Wyoming 

2.67 

.16 

.98 

1 42 

1.47 

.49 

! .11 

38 

| 1.03 


1 Pulmonary. 4 Reports; not received at time of goiug to press. 

* Reports not required by law. 4 Reports received annually. 

* Reports received weekly. 
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PLAGUE IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

A case of human plague which occurred in Los Angeles, Calif., 
January 6, 1925, was confirmed January 12, 1925. 

The following items are taken from the report of plague-eradicative 
work at Los Angeles, Calif., for the week ended December 27, 1924: 


Number of rats examined during week ended Dec. 27, 1924 4, 390 

Number of plague-infected rats found during week 9 

Number of squirrels examined during week ended Dec. 27, 1924 .. 141 

Number of squirrels found plague infected 0 

RODENT PLAGUE IN OAKLAND, CALIF. 


During the week ended December 27, 1924, plague infection was 
found in four rats captured in Oakland, Calif. 

RODENT PLAGUE IN NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The following items are taken from the report of phigue-eradicative 
measures at New Orleans, La., for the week ended December 27, 1924: 

Number of vessels inspected for rat guards _ 825 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 23 

Number of rodents examined for plague 2, 570 

Number of rodents found positive for plague 0 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria , — For the week ended December 27, 1924,35 States re- 
ported 1,379 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 29, 
1923, the same States reported 2,643 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and five cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav- 
ing an aggregate population of nearly 28,900,000, reported 831 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended December 27, 1924. Last year, for 
the corresponding week, they reported 1,368 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,361 cases of diphtheria. The es- 
timated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine yearn, 
excluding epidemics. 

Meades . — Thirty States reported 1,099 eases of measles for the 
week ended December 27, 1924, and 8,686 cases of this disease for 
the week ended December 29, 1923. One hundred and five cities 
reported 584 cases of measles for the week this year and 2,591 cases 
last year. 

Scarlet fetter . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States— this year, 2,762 cases; last year, 3,436 cases. 
One hundred and five cities -this year, 1,354 cases; last year, 1,510 
cases; estimated expectancy, 1,014 cases. 

Smallpox ; -For the week ended December 27, 1924, 35 States re- 
ported 654 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, 
they reported 645 cases. One hundred and five cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows: 1924, 228 cases; 1923, 193 ca^es; es- 
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timated expectancy, 88 eases. These cities reported 26 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year, 25 of which occurred at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fevn\ -Three hundred and sixty-one cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended December 27, 1924, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1923 the same States reported 255 
cases. One hundred and live cities reported 197 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 54 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 52 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia. Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 105 cities as follows: 1924, 
931 deaths; 1923, SOI deaths. 

City reports for week ended December *1 , 1!)£4 

The “estimated cxpectanc* ’* Riven for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, seal let fever, -unallpox, :uid typhoid 
fcvci is the icsult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration nmv be expected to occur during a ceitam week in the absence of epidemics It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in mast instances the median num- 
ber of eases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding yeais When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsat lsfaetoiy, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week (luring nonepidemic yeais 
If reports have not been 1 ceeived for the full nine years, data are used foi as many years as possible, but 
no year eailier than 1915 is included In obtaining the estimated expectant** , the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 
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City reports for week ended December 27, 1924 — Continued 
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Cincinnati 

16 

19 
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9 
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60 

42 

31 
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4 

15 
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13 
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0 
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0 

0 
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Toledo. 

25 

12 

16 

0 
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0 
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Indiana* 
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0 
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0 

0 
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City reports for week ended December 1924 — Continued 
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4 

ft 

ft 


124 ft 



2 

0 

1 3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

5 

i 3 

1 

California: 







J 




Log Angeles .. . 


1 32 

41 

O 

2 

7 

1 

20 

ir> 

20 

Sacramento 

0 

i - 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 3 

o 

1 

San Francisco.. 

15 

1 25 

11 

4 

1 1 

I 3 , ft 

1 ft 

12 

H 
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City reports for week ended December #7, 19&4 — Continued 




Smallpox 

t \ 
a 

Typhoid fever 

1 

s 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

I Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

j Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

NKW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

33, 790 
73, 129 

22 , <108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


19 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

23 

New Hampshire. 

Concord .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Nashua ..... 

29, 234 

1 10, 008 
23,013 

770, 'tOO 
120,912 
144, 227 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Vermont’ 

Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall River _ __ 

o© 

0 

0 

0 

n 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

14 

0 | 

237 

33 

Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

22 

Worcester — 

10i; 927 

68 , 7‘W 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

46 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

60 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport .. 

; 1 143, 556 

f 1 138, 036 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

33 

Hartford 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

New Haven 

172,967 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

37 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








1 


New York: 

Buffalo. 

530,718 
5, 927,625 
317, 867 

1 

0 

o' 

9 

1 

3 




New York 

0 

0 

0 

*92 

12 

96 

0 

19 

145 

Rochester 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

16 

1 

75 

1,422 

Syracuse. 

184,511 

124, 157 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

59 

New Jersey* 

Camden. _ _ 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

37 

Newark.. 

438, 699 

0 

0 

0 

r> 

1 

2 

0 

0 

24 

Trenton 

127, 390 

1,922, 788 
613, 442 
110,917 
140, 630 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

43 

106 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

0 

1 

0 

42 

3 

4 

0 

0 

34 

Pittsbmgh 

1 

0 

0 

12 

! 1 

3 

0 

39 

489 

Reading 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

3 

166 

Scranton 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

35 





' 

1 

3 

EA8T NOHTH CENTRAL 











Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

406.312 
888,519 
261,082 
268, 338 

93, 573 
342, 718 
76, 709 
08, 939 

2, 880, 121 
55, 908 

1 

o 

o 

7 

1 

0 

] 

3 

150 

173 

79 

Cl 

21 

87 

8 

20 

A 97 

Cleveland 

2 

o 

o 

14 

12 

4 

1 

3 

o 

9 

Columbus 

o 

2 

1 

0 

14 

0 

5 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Toledo 

1 

o 

0 

] 

0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

0 

6 i 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

0 

3 

o 

2 

0 

Indianapolis 

0 

0 

Q 

7 

0 

0 

0 

i 

South Bend 

o 

o 

O 

o 

Terre Haute 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 u 

0 

o 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 


o 

0 

0 

n 

35 

1 

A 

4 

15 

, 

3 

n 

1 A 7 

Cicero 

Q 

0 

a 

0 

a 

Q 

*vt 

J 

\t£i 

11 

Springfield 

61,833 

995, 608 
117, 908 
145, 947 
69, 754 

42, 519 
484,595 
64, 393 

1 39. 071 

J 

ft 

U 

ft 

0 

11 

OR 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

3 

u 

«> 

u 

A 

u 

10 

u 

o 

U 

8 

A 

U 

n 

1ft 

£0 

Mi 

Flint 

1 

3 

n 

£ 

n 

u 

A 

Hr 

n 

£ 

ft 

£ 

ft 

10 
0 1 

to 

Grand Rapids 

u 

0 

A 

u 

ft 

U 

1 

ft 

U 

ft 

u 

1 

n 

U 

R i 

lo 

Oft 

Saginaw 

u 

ft 

U 

ft 

0 

0 

A 

3U 

OR 

Wisconsin* 

Madison 

U 

0 

U 

o 

u 

u 

V 

0 

U 

0 

0 

°l 

5 1 

£0 

n 

Milwaukee 

2 

j 

1 

« 

- - 

A 

1 

ft 

o 

ft 

A 

o 

107 

Racine 

ij 

a 

U 

"1 

£ 

ft 

u 

4 

Superior 

9 

A 

u 

A 

J 

1 

u 

ft 1 

U 

ft 

0 

n 

1 ! 
a i 

7 

in 


’Population Jan. 1 1920. * Pulmonary only* 
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City reports for week ended December ?7, 19 % Conti lined 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

WEST NORTH CENTR VI. 


Minnesota. 


Duluth 

100.289 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

St. Paul 

241,891 

Iowa’ 


l)a\enport 

61,262 

Dos Maine** 

HO, 923 

Sioux City. 

79, 002 

Wateiloo 

39, 667 

M issouri 


Kansas City ... 

3)«,8I9 

St Joseph . ... 

78, 232 

St. Louis ... 

803, 853 

North Dakota 


Fargo ... ... 

24.841 ! 

Grand Foik^ 

1 1 . 547 ; 

South Dakota 

i i 

Aberdeen 

! 1 5, K2.4 ; 

Sioux FalK 

21. 200 

Nebraska 

t 

Lincoln ... 

' .58,701 

Omaha 

201 .‘482 j 


Kansas 

Topeka . 
Widuta... 


.* 2 , 

7‘> 2fil I 


SOI TH ATLWTK 


Delaware 


Wilmington .. . 

Maryland 

1 

117.728 

Baltimore -. ._ . 


773. 580 

Cumberland . 

_| 

32. 361 

Frederick 


11,301 

District of Columbia 

W ashington 

_„i 

1 437,571 

Vuginia I 

Lynchburg - 

J 

30, 277 

Norfolk. 

. i 

159,089 

Richmond 


181,044 

Roanoke 

. . . 

55, 502 


West Virginia 

Charleston 

Huntington - - 

Wheeling 

North Carolina 

Raleigh - - 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston — 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 

i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


45,597 ' 
57.918 i 
1 50, 208 

29,171 ] 
85,719 I 
5ft, 230 | 

71,245 | 


25,789 j 

222, 9f>3 ' 
15,937 
89, 448 

24, 403 
56,050 



Smallpo 

1 

* 1 

i 

& 

y 

x: 

Typhoid frvei j 

i 

i-S 


estimated 

>. 

o 

a 

03 

t 

1 

I 

1 ‘ 
I ' 

t 

, <v 

y £ 

H 

£. 

j 

V 

3 ' 

•cr 

a. 

£ , 

1 : 
& 1 

SfT 

c 

f r 





o 


& 




,/ 

1 

V 

1 

£2 

7a i 

1 

L 

0. ' 

O | 


% 

£2 

6 



L 

£ 




w ! 

1 

G 




I i 

0 

o! 

0 


0 

j 

0 j 

j 

i 

i 

o ! 

1 

19 


8 

60 

23 ' 

5 


1 

1 

0 | 

0 

97 


13 

6 

1 

r 


1 

0 1 

°! 

2 

0.5 


1 

1 

1 



0 

0 . 

i 

14 



1 

2 




0 

ft 1 

> 

0 



0 

1 

! - 1 



0 

0 


0 



0 

8 


— 

1 

0 

ft 

i 





0 

o . 

2 

i 

1 

0 j 

0 . 

4 1 »« 


T 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

81 


l 

11 

0 

21 


2 

h 

0 

l 



1 

0 

0 

0 


o 1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


1 

0 




l) 

0 


0 

1 



0 



i 


0 


0 



0 

0 

’ 0 

0 


0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

5 


1 





0 


1 




3 

13 

0 1 

t 


' ’ 

°l 


0 

4S 


0 

0 

i 

0 

1 


0 ’ 

2 

1) 

3 

24 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

28 


0 

1 

1 

j 0 

1 

1 

* 0 

0 


1 

2 

0 

1 

10 


0 

> 0 

0 

14 


8 

1 

1 1 

20 

204 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 i 


17 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 

1 0 

0 

10 


1 

5 

‘j 

7 

148 


0 

1 

(1 

0 : 

0 


0 

0 , 

0 1 

0 

13 


0 

0 ; 

3 


0 

0 ' 

0 ! 

1 

. 


0 

0 

• 0 

7 


1 

o : 

o t 

l 

50 


0 

0 

1 0 

0 


0 

2 

0 < 

1 

0 

1.5 


0 

6 

0 ; 

1 

1 

0 

3 

ol 

2 

14 


0 

0 

! 



1 

0 1 


0 



0 

0 

»| 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

20 


0 

4 

1 «; 

3 


0 

2 : 

0 

l 

10 


0 

1 

l 

o ; 

0 


0 

0 

o ! 

1 

rr» 


l 

0 i 

0 


0 

0 . 

0 j 

0 

5 


J 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 i 

0 

21 


0 

0 

, o 

0 


0 

0 ' 

0 ! 

3 

°7 


0 

1 

1 o 

0 


0 

°i 

0 

1 ° 

“ft 


o 

1) 

1 

; o 

! 

L. 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

: 4 

73 


0 

0 

: 0 
| 

1 1 


0 

*1 

T 

j l 

25 

1 

0 

0 

! o 

i 


0 

1 

I 0 

i l 

>2 


0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

i i 

1 c 

1 i 24 
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City reports for week ended December 27 , 1994 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
192.3, 

estimated 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

■■ 










Kentucky 











( 'ovmgton 

57, 877 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Louisville 

257,671 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

55 

Tennessee. 











Memphis— 

! 170,067 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

64 

Nashville. 

121, 128 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Alabama: 











Birmingham 

195,901 

i 1 

30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

Mobile 

63,858 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

25 


45,383 

0 




0 





WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 











Fnrt Smith 

30, 635 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Lit.t.lo Tlnnlr 

70; 910 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana* 








: 


New Orleans 

404, 575 

1 

0 

0 

21 

1 

6 

2 

1 

178 

Shreveport — 

54, 590 


1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahoma* 







; 



Oklahoma 

101,150 

2 

0 ! 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Tulsa 

102,018 

1 

0 



0 

0 




Texas: 










Dallas 

177, 274 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

45 

Galveston 

46,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston..- 

154,970 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

. 

51 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana: 






1 





Billings | 

16, 927 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 i 

7 

Great Falls , 

27, 787 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Helena 

1 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

7 

Missoula. . 

J12, 668 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Idaho: 








1 



Boise 

22, 806 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4 

Colorado: 


. 









Denver... 

272,031 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

98 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

New Mexico: 











Albuquerque 

16, 648 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Arizona: 











Phoenix 

33,899 


0 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

29 

Utah- 




i 






Salt Lake City 

126,241 

3 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Nevada: 











Beno 

■ 12, 429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACIFIC 











Washington: 











Seattle 

» 315,685 

1 

7 



1 

1 


0 


Spokane 

104, 573 

9 

0 



o 

o 


o 


Tacoma 

101,731 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

California: 











Los Angeles 

i 660, 853 

2 

26 

o 

33 

2 

3 

3 


244 

Sacramento 

69,950 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

24 

San Francisco 

539,038 

1 0 

3 

0 

19 

0 

1 

0 

4 

160 


i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended December 27, 1924 — Continued 



Cerebro- 

Lethargic 


1 

Poliomyelitis 


spinal 

enccpha- 

Pellagra 

(infantile 


meningitis 

litis 



paralysis) 

Division, State, and dty 







H 














2 

J3 

l 

to 

A 

2 

DO 

A 

S§ 

2 

Si 


2 

s 

2 

2 

o 

52 a 

2 

2 


U 

Q 

U 

ft 

u 

ft 


u 

ft 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts. 







0 



Boston 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fall River 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester .. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York. 










Buffalo __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New York 

0 

0 

ft 

6 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

New Jersey: 





0 

0 


0 


Camden 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Newark 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania. 










Philadelphia 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio. 










Cleveland 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 






0 




Chicago 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 







0 



Milwaukee _ 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL i 


I 








Minnesota: 




1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


ft 

0 

Minneapolis,, - , 

St. Paul — 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

ft 

1 

i ! 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa* 

1 






0 

1 


Davenport 

! o 


0 


0 



Missouri: 

i 





0 


0 


Kansas City 

1 0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Bt. Louis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dukota: 










Grand Forks „ _ 

0 


0 


0 


0 

2 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimoie 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia: 

1 






0 



Roanoke — 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 










Columbia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 




0 


1 




Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WE8T SOUTH CENTRAL 










Texas: 




0 






Houston 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Helena. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 








1 


* Reno ... - 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TACIVIC 










California: 








X 


Los Angeles ........... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

0 

0 

♦ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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The following table gives a summary of the reports from 105 cities 
for the 10-week period ended December 27, 1924. The cities included 
in this table are those whose reports have been published for all 10 
weeks in the Public Health Reports. Eight of these cities did not 
report deaths. The aggregate population of the cities reporting cases 
was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 1923, which is the latest 
date for which estimates are available. The cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The number of 
cities included in each group and the aggregate population are shown 
in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, Octobci JO to December 27, 1 02 4 

DIPHTHERIA (’ASKS 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. ' 

Doc 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Total 

988 

965 

1,128 

1,112 

1,115 

970 

1,058 

1,063 

1,102 

831 

New England 

89 

88 

78 

82 

84 

67 

104 

l 77 

89 

70 

Middle Atlantic - 

228 

235 

304 

312 

314 

284 

336 

345 

1 370 

294 

East Noith Centiul 

176 

211 

279 

247 ! 

227 

234 

223 

225 

5 248 

181 

West North Central 

149 

127 

128 

147 

100 

148 

149 

128 

< 143 

81 

South Atlantic 

172 

131 

148 

109 

J29 

128 

« 89 

99 

6 72 

C60 

East South Central 

41 

27 

35 

20 

32 

21 

7 21 

17 

20 

*K 

West South Central ....... 

30 

40 

40 

59 

45 

27 

31 

45 

42 

25 

Mountain 

23 

28 

38 

30 

27 

17 

18 

33 

26 

22 

Pacific 

74 

78 

72 

94 

97 

44 

87 

94 

• 86 

78 


MEASLES CASES 


— - ------ 







’ 




Total 

197 

241 

MO 

322 

4(H) 

364 

613 

708 

779 

584 

New England 

28 

32 

36 

41 

49 

59 

60 

‘ 104 

78 

1 L 2 

Middle Atlantic - 

92 

112 

144 

135 

154 

156 

207 

238 

227 

23 r . 

East North Central 

55 

70 

91 

102 

131 

114 

269 

279 

2 428 

180 

West North Central 

3 

7 

7 

10 

14 

5 

12 

17 

39 

5 

South Atlantic - 

2 

G 

13 

4 

11 

7 

* 10 

19 

• 11 

« 17 

East South Central 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

70 

1 

2 

•0 

W est South Central ... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Mountain - 

2 

3 j 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

6 

o 

Pacific. — 

14 

ii ! 

1 

14 

: -1 

23 

I 34 

i 

18 

47 

43 

•14 

24 


SCARLET FEVER CASES 


Total 

938 

1,021 

1, 153 


1,288 

1,283 

1,488 

1,736 

1,722 

J, 354 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

321 

96 

114 

135 

155 

176 

219 

1 235 

222 

206 

213 

298 

354 

330 

K&l 

389 

389 

513 

529 

445 

East North Central 

214 

256 

Kill 

KEl 

303 

307 

346 

415 

*415 

310 

West North Central ....... 

253 

216 

225 

220 

228 

245 

297 



226 

South Atlantic 

57 

57 

67 

58 

72 

63 

•83 

124 

HeI 

• 65 

East South Central ... 

14 

24 

29 

14 

17 


728 

19 

42 

• 22 

West South Central.... 

17 

15 

25 

18 

14 

HI 

27 

35 


11 

Mountain 

13 

19 

19 

H] 

* 24 

J5 

31 

17 

25 

20 

Pacific 

36 

■ 

50 

40 

60 

58 

68 

75 

•53 

46 


1 Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., estimated. 

* Figures for Topeka, Kans , estimated 

* Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

* Figures for Winston-Salem, N. C., estimated. 

* Figures for Brunswick, Qa., estimated. 

1 Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

* Figures for Montgomery, Ala., estimated. 

* Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 19 to December 27 , 1924 — Contd. 

SMALLPOX CASES 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Total 

134 

134 

138 

192 

18S 

213 

319 

230 

248 

228 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

9 

9 

1 

3 

3 

East North Central 

19 

10 

0 

11 

14 

19 

13 

18 

*20 

27 

West North Central 

04 

70 

82 

100 

85 

114 

201 

123 

*101 

99 

South Atlantic 

3 

1 

3 

7 

0 

3 

4 22 

19 

*8 

« 14 

East South Central 

11 

9 

8 

12 

21 

13 

7 29 

31 

65 

*34 

West South Central 

! 2 

2 

2 

8 

« 

7 

4 

3 1 

n 

4 

Mountain 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 1 

3 

5 

Pacific 

L_!L 

34 

32 

47 

49 

47 

39 

39 

• 47 

42 


TYPHOID FEVER C \SES 


Total 

130 

100 

124 

107 

133 

101 

255 

237 

307 

197 

New England 

0 

5 

7 

5 

5 

9 

12 

16 

12 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

40 

35 

23 

33 

40 

90 

140 

134 

199 

113 

East North Central 

14 

11 

14 

11 

15 

10 

30 

43 

*45 

33 

West North Central 

5 

9 

9 

3 

8 

2 

4 

8 

*7 

9 

South Atlantic.. 

22 

13 

21 

10 

14 

15 

‘27 

17 

4 15 

'18 

East South Conti al 

21 

12 

14 

20 

14 

19 

7 18 

10 

9 

*6 

West South Central 

12 

0 

18 

11 

13 

; 8 

13 

11 

12 

C 

Mountain 

10 

5 

9 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Pacific 

6 

10 

9 

0 

10 | 

i C 

10 

0 

* 7 



5 


INFLUENZA DEATIIS 


Total 

18 

35 

38 

43 

41 

56 

. 63 

0i 

84 

81 

New England. 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

7 

>2 

6 

0 

Middle Atluntic 

9 

21 

23 

17 

17 

15 

21 

43 

33 

27 

East North Central 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

15 

13 

18 

*12 

22 

West North Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

>4 

3 

South Atlantic 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

7 

4 5 

11 

* 11 

«7 

East South ( 'entral 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

7 4 

4 

4 

*9 

West South Central 

0 

3 

1 

7 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3 

Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

Pacific - 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

»1 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


Total 

479 

593 

636 

676 

646 

701 



831 

863 

917 

850 

New England 

27 

42 

33 

35 

38 

58 

51 

1 45 

54 

46 

Middle Atlahtlc 

227 

270 

305 

294 

301 

300 

371 

397 

377 

351 

East North Central 

77 

95 

J 00 

116 

122 

120 

155 

168 

* 195 

170 

West North Central 

20 

28 

29 

32 

36 

34 

29 

40 

J 29 

42 

South Atlantic 

65 

87 

75 

83 

57 

83 

♦91 

86 

* 120 

« 301 

East South Central 

13 

21 

24 

46 

30 

43 

7 39 

38 

52 

*30 

West South Central ... 

17 

21 

22 

34 

20 

21 

32 

35 

32 

45 

Mountain. * 

16 

6 

8 

10 

15 

i3 

22 

21 

29 

23 

Pacific 

• 17 

23 

31 

26' 

1 21 

1 

23 

41 

33 

*20 

36 


1 Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

• Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., estimated. 

3 Figures for Topeka, Kans., estimated. 

4 Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

• Figures for Winston-Salem, N. C., ostimatod. 

6 Figures for Brunswick. Ga., estimated. 

7 Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

• Figures for Montgomery, Ala., estimated. 

• Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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Number of rides included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate, population 
of rides in each group , estimated as of July 1 , 1983 


Oroup of dt us 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic . 
East Noith Central... 
West North Central - 

South A Hunt it* 

East South Central 
West South Central. 

Mountain..- 

IMriflc.— 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 


Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


105 


97 


28 , 808,350 


28 , 140,034 


12 

10 

17 

14 

22 

H 

9 

0 


12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

7 


2,098,74a 
10 , 304,114 
7 , 032,535 
2 , 515,330 
2, 566, 901 
011,885 
1 , 124, 564 
546, 445 
1 , 707,830 


2 , 098,746 
16 , 304,114 
7 , 032,535 
2 , 381, 454 
2 , 566,901 
911,885 
1 , 023,013 
540,445 
1 , 275,841 


3 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


HAWAII 

Plague-infected rodent, Honolcaa. — A plague-infected rodent was 
found December 9, 1924, 1 mile north of Honokaa Village, Hawaii. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Epidemic plague- -Macassar— Soerabaya. — Epidemic plague was 
reported present at the port of Macassar, Celebes Island, October 29, 
and at the port of Soerabaya, Island of Java, November 4, 1924. 

RUSSIA 

Communicable diseases— January to June, 1924. — During the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1924, communicable diseases were reported 
in Russia as follows: Anthrax (Siberian), 3,733 cases; measles, 
101,000 cases; smallpox, 9,083 cases; typhoid fever, 43,000; typhus 
fever, 92,000 cases; recurrent fever, 32,000 cases. For the corre- 
sponding period of the year 1923, cases were reported as follows: 
Anthrax, 2,436; measles, 04,744; smallpox, 37,240; typhoid fever, 
61,068; typhus fever, 215,000; recurrent fever, 202,000. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Pneumonic plague — De Aar, C ape Province . — November 25, 1924, 
a localized outbreak of epidemic pneumonia was reported at De Aar, 
Cape Province, Union of South Africa. Twenty-three cases and 14 
deaths had been reported. The first death occurred October 25. 
On November 26 the disease was stated to be pneumonic plague. 
Plague infection was reported among veld rodents in the vicinity. 
The town of De Aar is an important railway junction. 

VENEZUELA 

Epidemic paratyphoid fever— Puerto Cabello. -Epidemic para- 
typhoid fever was reported present at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, 
December 10, 1924. It was stated that a large number of cases had 
occurred with few deaths. 


(133) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports tonlumcd in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of < ountues included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 16, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Phut* 


I ndia 

Calcutta 

Madras, .. .. . 

Rangoon . _ _ 

Indo-China ... 

Province— 

Anam 

Cambodia . - 
Cochin-China. 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Nov' 23-29 

K 

8 

Nov 23- Dec G..._ 

27 

15 

Nov 9-29 . 

5 

2 

1 Aug 1 31. 

1 

i 

! .. do... . 

2 

2 

1 .. .do... . .. 

i i 

4 

3 


Remarks 


Nov 2-8, 1924- Coses, 2,980; 
deaths, t,r,i;j. 


Aug. 1-31, 1924 Caws, 7; deaths, 0. 
August, 1923- Cases, 13; deaths 
10 native, and 1 fatal case 
European. 


PLAGUE 


lb itish East Afnca 
Kenya — 

Uganda 

( 'elobes 

M acassai 

( 'hum. 

Nanking 

Hawaii 


India 

M adras ( Pi esideucy ) 

Rangoon . . 

I ndo-China 

Province— 

Anam. 

Camhodm 

Cochin-Chma 

Java 


Ciieubon distnct 

Pekalongan district . 
Soeiatnna district- - 


Soerabaya. 


Aug 1 31 


79 


02 


...j Oct 29 

. J Nov 23 Dec. C. 


Nov. 23- Dec. 0 

_ Nov 9-29 


182 

9 


128 

7 


Vug 1-31 1 2 

do 9 

do 2 

. Oct 21- Nov. 3 3 

do 

' Nov. 1. .. 



Epidemic 

Present. 

Dec. 9, 1924 TMague-mfected ro- 
dent found m vicinity of flonn- 
kaa village 

Nov 2-8, 1924. (’uses, 2,3K0, 

deaths, 1,791 

A ug 1-31,1 924 ( 'a ses, |3, dout hs, 
K Con es ponding period, 1923 
Cases, 23. deaths, 21. 


Epidemic Seaport. 


SMALLPOX 


Brazil. 

Pernambuco 

British South Afnca 

Northern Rhodesia _ . __ 
Eg> pt 

Alexandria . . 

Great Britain 

New Castle on Tyne I 

India 


Nov 10 22 .. ...J 

Nov 4-10 I 

Nov 20-Doc 2 1 

I 

Dec 7-13 1 

I, 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Indo-China 

Province— 

Anam „ 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China. 
Tonkin 


Java: 

Batavia district - 
Buitenr.org. 
Cheribon district .. 
Pasoerocun district. 
Pekalongan district 
Soerabaya district . 
Mexico: 

Guadalajara 

Tampico 

Vera Cruz.. 


1 Nov 10-22 1 

Nov. 23-29 t 

J Nov 23-Dec 6 I 

.* Nov 9-29... I 

.* ::.j. 

Aug 1-31 

— do 

. ... do. 

J ....do 


. Oct. 21-27 

J Oct 21-No v. 3 ... 

. Oct. 20-Nov 1 

. Oct. 21 -Nov. 3. 

. Nov 2 8 

. Dec. 23-29... 

. Dec. 11-20.. 

J Dec. 21-2H 


21 

4 

1 

3 


1 

19 

22 

15 


41 

24 

72 

8 


1 

12 

9 

K 

72 


2 


4 


1 

12 

12 

5 


9 

8 

30 

7 


1 | 

14 j 


10 


Nov. 2 8, 1921: (’uses. 818; deaths, 
177. 


Aug. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 145; 

deaths, 54 August, 1928: Cases, 
177 (European, 20; , deaths, 41 
(European, 1). 


Supplemental report. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, \mencan consuls, ami other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 16 , 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX— (Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 7-13 

9 



Oporto 

Nov 30-Dec. 6 

2 

1 


Russia 


Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 

9,683. Corresponding period, 
1923: Cases, 37,240. Officially 
reported. 

Spain: 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec. 10... 


4 

Madrid 

1 Dec. 14-20 


17 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province.. 

Nov 9-15 


Outbreaks. 

Transvaal 

do 



Do. 





TVPHU8 FEVER 

Algeria* 

Algiers 

Nov 1-30 

1 



Egypt* 

Cano 

Oct 22 -28 

3 

2 


Mexico* 

Dec 23-29 

1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 29-Dec. 0 — 

14 


Palestine. 

1 

No*# # 26-Dec. 8, 1924* Cases, 4. 
In district of Jerusalem 

Rumania 

Constau7.ii . 

Dee 1-10 . 

1 

I 


Russia ... ... 


i 

Jan 1-Junc 30, 1924: Cases, 

Turkey 

Constantinople 

Nnv 20-TW. 5 

i 

1 

92,000. Corresponding period^ 
1923 Cases, 215,000. 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Pi ounce - 

Nov 9-15 

Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State . 

Transv aal ! 

i do _ . 

i 

1 

Do. 

I do ! ' 

Do. 

Y ugoslnvia 

Belgrade 

Nov 24-Pcc 7 

i 4 



1 

i 



Reports Received From December 27, 1924, to January 9, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

! 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. . . i 

Nov 16 22 



" 

India 



Oct. 19-Nov 1, 1924. Cases, 5,300; 
deaths, 3,219. 

Calcutta 

Oct 26-Nov. 15... 

27 

21 

Madras 

Nov. 16-22.. 

14 

11 


Siam: 

Rftnirkftk 1 

Nnv. 19-25 

2 


1 1 





PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Ponta Dolgadti 

Dec. G-12 

i 

9 

5 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Nov. 9-22 

4 

3 

One plague rodent. 

Rats taken, 8,802; found infected, 

19. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16**30 

6 

2 






1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
received from June 28 to Dec. 26, 1924, see Public Health Reports for Dec. 26, 1924. The tables of epidemic 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 9, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued. 


Place* 

! Date 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


j 

j 

Jan. 1-Dec. 2, 1924. Oases, 361. 


1 

1 


| Or responding period, year 


1 



1923 -cases, J.448. 

Citv— 

I 



j „ , 

Alexandra!.. . 

Dec 4 

1 

l 

| Bubonic. 

Port Said 

_ Dec 1 

1 

1 


Sue/ - 

. l)cc 3 

1 

t 






Oet. 19-Nov. 1, 1924* Oases, 5,260; 

Rangoon 

.. Oct 26 Nov H .. 

3 

4 

deaths, 3,942. 

Java 

1 




Chen bon 

..I Oct. J 4-20. . . ... 


10 



1 do 


5 



' -__.do.___ 


3 





Oct, 16-3!, 1924: Cases, 36; 

Tananarive Province 

. 1 Oft 16-31 

36 

33 

deaths, 33. 

Tananarive Town..-. 

do 

2 

2 

Bubonic. 

Other localities 

_j_ . do 

34 

31 

Bubonic, l. r >, pneumonic, 7, sep* 

Straits Settlements. 

1 



i ticemic, 9. 

Singapore. 

..1 Nov 9-13 

1 

1 ! 

1 

1 

1 


SMALLPOX 


Bolivia 

La Pa z 

British South Africa* 

Northern Rhodesia. . 

Nov. 1 30 

Oct 28- Nov 3 

12 

24 

11 

4 

7 

2 i 

. 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Dec. 14-20 

Dec 7-13 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg . __ 


China* 

A mov 

Nov. 9-22 


Ant ung 

Nov. 17-23 

i 


Foochow 

Nov. 2-8 

Ecuador* 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-30 

2 

1 

1 

184 


Egypt: ' 

Alexandria 

Nov. 12-18. 


Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14 


Great Britain 

England and Wales 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6 ... 


India .. 


Bombay 

Nov. 2-8 

4 

3 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26-No v. 15... 

53 

34 

Karachi 

Nov. 16-22. 

2 

l 

Madras 

do 

10 

4 

Rangoon 

Oct. 26-Nov. 8 

17 

4 

Iraq: 




Bagdad 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Java: 




East Java— 




Koerabaju 

•Oct 19-Nov 1 .... 

212 

71 

West Java 




Province— 




Bat am 

Oct. 1 4-20 . . . 

2 


Batavia 

Nov. -8-14 

1 


Cheribon 

i Oct. 14-20 

2 j 


Fekalongan 

Oft 14-20 . .. 

12 


Mexico: 

i 



Mexico City 

1 Nov, 23-29 

1 ] 


Vera Cruz 

' Dee. 1-11 


6 

Spain: 

i 



Cadiz 

1 Nov. 1-30 


1 34 

Malaga ...... 

Oct 31-Nov. 13... 


40 

Valencia 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 

Syria: 


Aleppo 

Nov. 23-29.. 

1 


Tunis: 




Tunis 

Nov, 25-Dec. 15... 

33 

23 

Union of South Africa. 




Orange Ftee State 

Nov. 2-8 








In natives. 


Piesent. 

Do. 


Oft. 19-No v. 1, 19*24 Oases, 1,42.1; 
deaths, 326 


Oft 2G-Nov. 7, 1924: Cases, 2. 
One locality 
Do. 

Two localities. 


Outbreaks 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 9, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Bolivia: 

l 




La Paz 

Nov. 1-30 

2 



Chile: 





Talcahuano 

Nov 16-20 


4 

10 casc'.s (estimated) present Nov. 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 25 


1 

22. 

Egypt 



1 


Cairo 

Oct. 1-14__ 

3 

2 


Mexico. 





Mexico City 

Nov 9-29 

29 



Palestine - 

Nov 12-24 

3 



Poland 



. 

Sept 28-0 cl . 4, 1924, Cases, 28; 
deaths, 1. 

Turkey: 





Constantinople 

Nov 15-21 

3 



Union of South Africa- 





East London 

Nov 16-22 

1 


1 


23311 °— 25 | 3 
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V. THE EFFECTS OF NaHCOs AND NH4CI UPON THE PENETRATION 

INTO VALONIA OF TRIVALENT AND PENTA VALENT ARSENIC AT 

VARIOUS H ION CONCENTRATIONS 

By Matilda Moldenhauer Brooks, Associate Biologist, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Labo- 
ratory, United States Public Health Service 

These studies are a continuation of previously reported experi- 
ments on the effects of arsenic on the marine alga, Valonia. In a 
former paper (1), plants were exposed for one hour to NaHCO a 
solution before treatment with arsenic. This changed the pH of the 
sap from 6.4 to 5.2 or 5.4, producing an intracellular acidity by an 
accumulation of free C0 2 in the sap. It was found (2) that on 
aeration with OCX, free ~NH 3 free air, the sap became more alkaline 
than normal aerated sap, having changed from pH 6.8 to 8.4. This 
showed that in addition to free C0 2 basic ions also entered. Expo sing 
the plants to Nall CO* before placing them in the arsenic solution 
affected the amount of arsenic entering the plant in the following 
manner: More arsenic was found in both the sap and the protoplasm 
when As 2 0 5 was used ; more arsenic in the sap but less in the proto- 
plasm when As 2 0 3 was used. Since the experiment was performed at 
an external pH of 5.0 only, and the plants were allowed to remain 
only one hour in the arsenic solution, it was thought of interest to 
make a more extensive investigation of this subject by studying the 
effects of exposure at various times up to 22 hours at different II ion 
concentrations. 

In addition, it was thought of interest to produce an intracellular 
alkalinity and note its effects upon the amount of arsenic found in 
the cell. Intracellular alkalinity was induced by placing the plants 
in NH 4 C1 solution, which was the method used by Jacobs (3) for 
Rhododendron petals. The writer (4) found that an exposure of 
one-half hour to NH 4 C1 solution produced an intracellular pH of 
9.0 in Valonia without injury to the cells (as shown by their sub- 
sequent viability). 

The advantage of using a large single-celled organism like Valonia 
(which can be easily handled in permeability studies) is obvious. 
Errors such as those which are present in using mass cultures of 
microorganisms or whole or ground tissues are eliminated. In mass 
cultures it is not known into what portion of the organism the sub- 
stance penetrates, as there is no way of separating a microscopic cell 
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into its constituent parts and analyzing each one; the same is true 
of whole tissues — only the aggregate of the penetrating substance can 
be computed, and some of this may have occupied intercellular 
spaces; whereas the method of analyzing, tissue juices has not only 
these drawbacks, but is also subject to an error of unknown magnitude 
due to the portion of the substance left behind during extraction. In 
working with mammalian organs in vitro, abnormal conditions must 
necessarily prevail; while in vivo many unknown and uncontrollable 
factors are present. It is evident that an ideal material would be a 
simple constructed living cell large enough to be separated easily 
into its constituent parts which would then be susceptible of separate 
analysis. This is precisely what we have in the case of the marine 
alga, Valonia. The species employed in this paper was V. macro- 
physa which is smaller than the species V. ventricosa used in the 
former work. (1), (2), (4). However the conclusions obtained by 
work on these species are broadly identical even if , the data are not 
in all cases in exact quantitative agreement. The Florida species 
(F. ventricosa) is much more delicate than that used in Bermuda 
(F. macrophysa) : the wall is thinner and the layer of protoplasm 
more delicate. 1 F macrophysa grows in clumps rather than singly 
as does F ventricosa. These clumps can be broken apart into the 
single plants and used as such. 

F. macrophysa is less sensitive than V. ventricosa to changes in 
osmotic pressure, probably owing to the greater thickness of the layer 
of protoplasm and the wall; this is illustrated by tho following 
experiment: To sea water in which the plants are, distilled water is 
added, thereby changing the osmotic pressure; F. ventricosa will 
burst in a few seconds, whereas V. macrophysa will remain intact for 
a considerable time before bursting. 

An improved method was used in weighing the protoplasm of 
F. macrophysa. After the sap had been pressed out, the wall contain- 
ing the protoplasm was weighed; then the protoplasm was washed 
out with distilled water and the wall carefully dried with filter 
paper and weighed. The difference between these two weights was 
the weight of the . protoplasm. The probable error in the ratio 
between the mean weights of sap and protoplasm was 6.4 per cent of 
the mean. This is relatively high, owing to the difficulty in making 
an absolute separation of sap from the protoplasm. The prpbable 


* The ratios by weight of sap to protoplasm and of sap to wall were found to be as follows; 


Sap : pro- 
toplasm 

Sap: wall 

*■■■ r 1 - JJl - • 1 • - 

V. ventricosa 

164:1 

25.3*1.6:1 

-357 ; 1 

108*1.6 : 1 

: 

V. macrophysa 1 
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error of the ratio between sap and wall is lower (1.6 per cent) because 
this difficulty is not met in separating the wall from the other con- 
stituents. 

It is readily seen how much heavier the protoplasm and wall are in 
F. macrophysa than in V, ventricosa . 

METHOD 

The plants were separated into three groups when ready for use. 
The first group was placed in sea water only, the secbnd group for one 
hour in sea water containing NaHC0 3 (0.03 M), and the third 
group for one-half hour in sea water containing NH 4 C1 (0.04 M). 
The cells in the last two solutions were carefully rinsed with fresh 
sea water and dried on filter paper, and three sets were then simultane- 
ously placed in the arsenic solution. The H ion concentrations of 
the sap of the three sets at the beginning of the experiments were as 
follows : the first set was normal (pH — 6.4) , the second set abnormally 
acid (5.4 to 5.2), and the third set alkaline (9.0). As is explained 
later, the pH of the sap returned to normal in most cases during the 
course of the experiment when plants were in arsenic solution. The 
initial pH values were not retained. 

All pH determinations were done with indicators. The indicated 
pH of the sea water used was 8.2 at 22° C., cresol red, thymol blue, 
and borax buffers being used as standards. No correction was 
made in these tables for salt error because there are no data for the 
salt errors of the indicators in Valonia sap, and it was thought 
desirable to keep all figures comparable. Other workers (7) have 
obtained pH 8. 2-8.0 at this temperature for water of Bermuda taken 
from the same locality as that used in these experiments. The 
figure obtained by the writer agrees with this when the proper cor- 
rection for salt error is made. 

The pH of the sap of Valonia as obtained by Orozier (7) was 5.0 
to 6.7, the mode being at 6.0 and the average 5.9. These figures 
were corrected for the salt error in sea water of the indicator used. 
Valonia sap, tested with brom thymol blue and methyl red, by 
comparison with NaOH and phosphate -NaOH buffers prepared in 
the Division of Chemistry of the Hygienic Laboratory ordinarily 
gave an indicator color corresponding to pH 6.4. Whenever the sap 
of a given cell had a higher pH than this the cell was discarded. 
Some cells, however, had a slightly lower pH. 

The salt error for Valonia sap is not known. Corrections, however, 
could be made by considering the molecular concentration of Valonia 
sap about 0.5 (it is approximately that of sea water). Since, how- 
ever, there are no data for some of the indicators used, it was thought 
better to make no corrections. This does not invalidate the con- 
clusions, which are comparative. 
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The further procedure was as follows : At stated intervals the 
plants were taken out of the arsenic solution, carefully rinsed to 
free them of contaminating arsenic, quickly dried on filter paper 
and pierced with a fine pointed piece of clean glass. The sap, being 
under pressure, comes out readily arid leaves the protoplasm lining 
the wall. The wall is cut open farther and the protoplasm washed 
out with sea water or distilled water from a small dropper. The 
wall thus remains as a clear transparent membrane. These three 
constituents — the sap, protoplasm and wall — placed in separate 
crucibles, are dried, incinerated, and analyzed for arsenic according 
to the Gutzeit method. 

The Gutzeit test is described in a previous publication (1). This 
method is sensitive to 1 mmg. In these experiments from 3 to 5 
plants containing from one to two c. c. of sap each were used for each 
determination. This produced a greater stain on the test paper, 
enabling one to read the test more accurately. Since all the num- 
bers were reduced to a common unit — mmg. of arsenic per 1 c. c. 
of sap — the readings recorded here are sometimes less than 1 mmg. 
and appear as though they were taken below the limit of sensitivity 
of the test. 

In comparing the amounts of arsenic found in the three components 
of the cell, the actual amounts found in the protoplasm and wall 
were multiplied by the figures indicating the ratios between the 
weight of the sap and those of these two components (25.3 for pro- 
toplasm and 103 for wall). This gives figures representing the rel- 
ative concentration of As in each part of the cell. 

Both pentavalent and trivalent forms of arsenic were used. In 
the case of the former, orthoarsenic acid (As (OH) 3 + J^ H,0) was 
the reagent actually used, but for convenience and clearness this 
will be designated throughout this paper as As a O t , in contrast to 
AbjO b ; which was used as such. 

Arsenic in the form of AsjO* or Asj0 3 was dissolved in .distilled 
water and brought to the desired pH by the addition of NaOH. Sea 
water could not be used as a solvent on account of the precipitation 
of Mg by NaOH. • After NaOH combines with arsenic the resulting 
sodium salt can be added to sea water without precipitating Mg. 
The concentration of the solutions used was 0. 002 M in respect to 
arsenic. The volume of the solution in which the plants were .placed 
was 200 c. c. The temperature varied only slightly from 22° C. 

All the reagents used were special arsenic-free preparations which 
were tested and found to contain no arsenic. No arsenic was found 
in Valonia in the control experiments. 

The external pH was varied from 5 to 9 and kept constant at any 
given pH below 8.4 by adding traces of HC1. At pH 8.4 and above, 
the sodium arsenate and Na arsenite act as buffers, and the pH 
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.remains constant; but at lower pH values there is a tendency to 
shift to more alkaline reactions. Buffers were not used because of 
their complicating effects described in a previous paper (1). The 
internal pH of the cells was also varied, as explained above, by the 
use of NaHCO s and NH 4 C1, giving internal acidity and alkalinity 
respectively. Various combinations of sodium and potassium 
bicarbonates and arsenates were tried at various external pH values, 
but no significant differences were found. Since the changes of 
internal pH are, at most, of a few hours duration, the data must be 
considered with this point in mind. 

All experiments were paralleled by survival tests, the results of 
which are given in Table 1. The importance of determining whether 
the plants were injured by treatment with arsenic was discussed 
in a previous paper (1). 

The plants were kept as long as possible in bowls containing sea 
water, which was renewed every day. Some were kept longer than 
30 days; but cells surviving in good condition, i. e., remaining turgid 
and olive green in color, for this length of time were considered to 
have been uninjured and were ordinarily discarded. The normal 
plants survived under laboratory conditions a month or more. Where 
a shorter time of survival is indicated, injury had probably occurred. 
Each figure is representative of from six to forty plants. 

Normal untreated cells of V. macrophysa could be depended upon 
to live one month or more under laboratory conditions, i. e., 
in 500 c. c. finger bowls (flat glass dishes) containing sea water, which 
was renewed daily, while V. ventricosa (the species considered in 
previous papers (1), (2), (4), under the same conditions survived 
for from ten days to one month. 

RESULTS 

Pentavalent arsenic is less toxic to Valonia than trivalent arsenic 
in the same concentration and at the same H ion concentrations; 
in fact 22 hours* exposure to trivalent arsenic produced definite 
evidence of injury, as shown in Table 1, plants treated in this way 
surviving less than 30 days and in a few cases only a few days after 
they had been replaced in sea water. Therefore the increased amount 
of arsenic in cells treated for 22 hours with As 2 0 3 may be considered 
as due, at least in part to injury of the cell. 

PENETRATION INTO THE SAP 

Figures 1 to 16 represent the number of micromilligrams of As 
found (ordinates) in the sap when the external solution was kept 
at various pH values (abscissae). There are 4 figures to each set, 
representing determinations after 1, 5, 10, and 22 hours in the.ar- 
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genic, solution. There are three curves for each figure, representing 
the three H ion concentrations of the internal sap — normal (A); 
more acid (by treatment with NaHCO,), (B); and alkaline (by 
treatment with NH 4 C1) (C). Each point on the curve represents 
the mean of from three to nine experiments on from two to five 

A$,0, - SAP 

cuwe a • Nomemus ireatm eht 
curve e .with w»Hcq, 

CURVE C 

MM G. As. 


I HOUR 5 HOURS 



Figs. 1 ~ 4 . —Number of mmg. of arsenic in the sap of Valonia (ordinates) at various H ion concentra* 
tions of the external solution (abscissae) after plants had been 1, S, 10, and 22 hours, respectively, 
in a solution of penta valent arsenic (AstOe) of 0.002 M in sea water. Curve A, without treat* 
meat previous .to placing the cells in arsenic; curve B, in NaHCOs solution (0.03 M) for one 
hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NH«C1 (0.04 M) for one-half hour previous to 
arsenic treatment. 

plants each. The probable error of the mean is less than 6 per cent 
of the mean. In all the experiments the minimum amount of ar- 
senic was found at an external pH of approximately 7.0:40 7.5. 
This agrees roughly with the writer’s previous work in which the 
minimum amount of arsenic was found at approximately pH 7.0. 

There was one marked difference in the results with trivalent 
and pentavalent arsenic. In the former case the amount of arsenic 
penetrating was slightly increased by previous treatment with 
NaHCOg, and considerably increased by previous treatment with 
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NHjCl. When pentavalent As was used, considerably more arsenic 
was found in the sap when NaHC0 3 was previously used, but con- 
siderably less when NH 4 C1 was used. These effects represent the 
mean effect at all pH values, and at all four readings during each 
experiment, but slight quantitative deviations occur when individual 
pH values* of the external solution or different periods of exposure 
to these solutions are considered separately — for example at the 
extreme acid and alkaline ends of the pH range. 

NaHCO, produces a decided increase in the amount of arsenic 
found when As 2 0 5 is used, whereas in the case of AsjO, it causes an 
increase only in the more acid solutions. Table 9 gives the ratios 
between the amounts of arsenic found when NaHC0 3 or NH 4 C1 are 
used and the normal amounts at corresponding pH values of the 
outside solution. 

Table 10 gives a comparison of the ratios of concentrations of 
arsenic found in cells treated with either NaHC0 3 or NH 4 C1 as 
compared with control cells after exposure to arsenic solution. 
These figures are the averages of all determinations. 

The figures show the following average change in the amounts 
of As found in the sap : As 2 0, with NaHC0 3 , + 9 per cent; with NH 4 C1, 
+ 60 per cent; As,0 5 with NaHC0 3 , +32 percent; with NH 4 C1, —8 
per cent. 

It is interesting to note the reversal of the effect of NII 4 C1 when 
As 2 0 3 is substituted for As 2 0 6 . This is most marked when the external 
solutions are acid, and then mainly after the first five hours. 

It is important from the point of view of explaining the observed 
phenomena to note the change in rate of As penetration during the 
course of the different experiments. If the rate of penetration 
changes during the progress of an experiment it can hardly depend 
on the external pH, which remains constant; and, vice versa, if the 
rate of penetration is constant it could hardly depend on the internal 
pH, which varies as the experiment goes on. 

The progressive changes of internal pH are shown in Table 2, in 
which the pH of the sap is shown at the time of taking each reading 
under various conditions of previous treatment and external pH in 
the experiments represented in the figures. 

Previous treatment for one hour with NaHOO s causes free CO, 
to accumulate in the cell sap so that its pH becomes 5.2 to 5.4, whereas 
previous treatment for one-half hour with NH 4 C1 produces, by the 
accumulation of NH S , a pH of 9.0 in the cell sap. When the cells 
are subsequently placed in alkaline solutions the pH of the sap has 
in most cases returned to normal within 10 hours. In acid solutions, 
(pH 5.0) the sap becomes more acid than noimal; its pH becomes 
the same as that of the external solution when this has a pH of 6.0 
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Figs. 3-8 .-Number of mmg. of arsenic in the sap of Fefenia (ordinates) at various H ion con- 
centrations of the external solution (abscissae) after plants had been 1, 6, 10, and 22 hours, 
respectively, In a solution of trivalent arsenic (AssOO of 0.002 M in sea water. Curve A, 
without treatment previous to placing the cells in arsenic; curve B, in NaHCOi solution 
(0.03 M) for 1 hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NUiCI (0.04) for one-half 
hour previous to arsenic treatment. 
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or 6.4. These changes are practically independent of the previous 
treatment, whether with NaHC0 3 or NH 4 C1. 

The rate of penetration of arsenic also varied during the progress 
of most of the experiments. Thus, when NH 4 C1 is used, arsenic of 
the pentavalent type penetrates more slowly at all pH values of the 
external solutions; during the first hour the difference is insignificant. 
In acid solutions the difference is very marked; but when alkaline 
solutions are used the difference gradually diminishes or even vanishes 
during the progress of the experiment. When tri valent arsenic is 
used, the rate of penetration is affected in the opposite manner — an 
increase in the amount of arsenic is evidenced from the first hour. 
Except in the more alkaline external solutions the difference in As 
content between the saps of treated and normal cells seems to remain 
about the same throughout the 22 hours. In other words, it would 
appear as if the effects of free NH 3 in the sap, which caused the in- 
creased penetration of arsenic during the first hour, no longer per- 
sisted after the first hour; after that time the rate of penetration 
was the same as the rate into the control cells, the arsenic content 
at the same time keeping the initial amount in advance of the normal. 
In the alkaline external solutions, however, there is some evidence 
that the increased rate of penetration is maintained throughout a 
considerable part of the experiment. 

NaIlC0 3 , used with As 2 0 3 , increases the amount of arsenic found 
in the sap. When acid solutions are used, this increase is apparent 
at the first reading (1 hour); but alkaline solutions delay the in- 
crease, which is apparent only in the. last reading (after 22 hours). 
Between pH’s 6.0 and 8.0 NaHC0 3 has very little effect. In the 
case of A%C\ there is an increase in the amount of arsenic at pll 
5.0 (external solution) which is perceptible at the end of the first 
hour; after that time there is no further gain; the rate of penetra- 
tion becomes essentially the same as that into untreated cells. Ex- 
cept at pH 5 the differences in As content, while consistently in 
favor of cells previously treated with NaIIC0 3 , are almost negligible. 

Briefly stated, more arsenic penetrates through the protoplasm 
into the sap when fcrivalent arsenic is in the external solution than 
when pentavalent arsenic is used. This is true in all three conditions 
which governed the experiments- A, normal; B, with NaIIC0 3 ; and 
C, with NH 4 C1. It is most marked in the alkaline range, and still 
more so when NH 4 C1 is used.. 

ACCUMULATION IN THE PROTOPLASM 

In the protoplasm more arsenic is found when the pentavalent form 
is used; NaHCX), increases and NII 4 C1 decreases this amount. It 
would seem, therefore, that pentavalent arsenic unites with or is 
otherwise led to accumulate in the protoplasm to a greater extent 
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Fios. 0-12.— Number of mmg. of arsenic in the protoplasm of ialonia (ordinates) at various H Ion 
concentrations of the external solution (abscissae) after plants had been l, 5, 10, and 22 hours, 
respectively, in a solution of pentavalent arsenic (AssOs) of 0.002 M in sea water. Curve A, with- 
out treatment previous to placing the cells in arsenic; curve B, in NaHCOj solution (0.03M) for 
1 hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NH<Cl (0,04 M) for ono-half hour previous to* 
arsenic treatment. 
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than trivalent arsenic, except when NH 4 CI is used. Tri valent arsenic 
appears to filter through rapidly into the sap. 

The results are summarized in Table 9, in which are given the 
ratios of the mean arsenic contents of the protoplasm of cells exposed 
to solutions of trivalent as compared with penta valent arsenic. These 
ratios are given for each of the three types of previous treatment 
(normal, NaHCO s and Nil, Cl) under two conditions: External solu- 
tion acid (pH 5.0-6.0) and external solution alkaline (pH 8.0-9.0). 
The probable error of the mean is less than 3 per cent of the mean. 

It will be seen that the ratios are further from unity when the 
arsenic is penetrating from acid solutions, whereas the greater differ- 
ences in As content of the sap were observed when the external solu- 
tions were alkaline. 

Just what the relation between the pH of the sap and that of the 
protoplasm is, is not known; but it seems probable that when there 
is an excess of 00 2 or NH 3 over the normal in the sap, there 
would also be an excess of free C0 3 or NH 3 in the protoplasm, espe- 
cially since these substances had to come through the protoplasm to 
get into the sap. 

Table 10 gives the ratios of concentrations of arsenic in the proto- 
plasm of previously treated cells as compared with control cells after 
exposure to arsenic solutions of different pi I values. 

The figures for protoplasm show the following average change in 
the amount of As found in the protoplasm: As 2 0., with NaHC0 3 , 
—2 per cent; with NH 4 C1, +51 per cent; As 2 O n with NaHCO s , 
+ 16 per cent; with NH 4 C1, -35 per cent. 

The same reversal of the effect of NH 4 C1 on the amount of arsenic 
in the sap is found in the protoplasm to a more marked degree when 
trivalent and pentavalent arsenic are substituted for each othor. 
Differences in the effect of NaHC0 3 are also apparent. 

ARSENIC CONTENT OF THE CELL WALL 

Tables 7 and 8 give the data for penetration of both kinds of arsenic 
into the wall. They suggest the lack of influence of the wall upon the 
penetration of substances into the interior. No consistent differ- 
ences are shown and, therefore, no curves are plotted. The numbers 
given in the tables were obtained by multiplying the experimental 
figures by 103, the ratio between the weight of the sap and that of 
the wall, and, hence, indicate the concentrations of As in the same 
units as those given above for the sap and protoplasm. 

GENERAL COMPARISONS 

Tables 3 to 6 give the data from which Figures 1 to 20 are com- 
puted. Figures 17 to 20 show more clearly how changes in the H 
ion concentration of the interior of the cell affect the amount of 
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Fias. 13-16— Number of ramg of arsenic in the protoplasm of Valonia (ordinates) at various 
H ion concentrations of the external solution (abscissae) after plants had been 1, 6, 10, and 
22 hours, respectively, in a solution of trivalent arsenic (AssOj) of 0.002 M in sea water. Curve ’ 
A, without treatment previous to placing the cells in arseuic; curve B, in NallCOs solution 
(0.03 M) for 1 hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NII<C1 (0.04 M) for one-half 
hour previous to arsenic treatment. 
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arsenic found in the sap and protoplasm at different external H ion 
concentrations from pH 5.0 to 9.0. In these diagrams the pH of the 
sap is given at the time when Valonia is placed in the arsenic solu- 
tion. It must be understood that this gradually changes in the course 
of an hour (see Table 2). The II ion concentration of the sap was 
measured by the indicator method, as was stated before, but that of 
the protoplasm could not be so measured. The pH of the protoplasm 
is undoubtedly affected by free CO, and free NH„, because these sub- 
stances have to pass through the protoplasm in order to reach the 
sap; but, since the constituents of the protoplasm may resist changes 
of reaction the H ion concentration of the protoplasm would perhaps 
not always be exactly the same as that of the sap. The difference 
could hardly be of any great magnitude; the internal pH values for 
protoplasm are given with this reservation. These values were de- 
termined only at the end of the first hour before the internal pH had 
undergone any great change from its initial value. 

There is a decided tendency for more arsenic; to penetrate into the 
sap from a solution of As 2 0 3 when the sap is alkaline, and less when 
it is more acid than normal (Fig. 17). The same general relations 
between internal pH and arsenic content are valid for protoplasm as 
long as the external solution has a pH of 7.0 or less. At 7.5 there is 
no effect of internal pll, and in more alkaline solutions the arsenic 
content decreases with increasing internal pH (Fig. 18) . 

When pentavalent arsenic is used the amount of arsenic found in 
the sap is greater when the internal pH is either above or below 
normal, except when the external solution is alkaline (pH 8.4 and 
9.0). This is shown in Figure 19. In these last two curves there is 
less arsenic found when the internal pH and the external pH are 
both alkaline. 

The amount of arsenic found in the protoplasm of cells exposed to 
solutions of As 2 0 5 decreases decidedly when the sap is alkaline, and 
increases decidedly when the sap is more acid than normal. 

In general, then, pentavalent arsenic penetrates better when the 
sap is acid, and trivalent arsenic penetrates better when the sap is 
alkaline; but when the external solution is alkaline, the effects of 
internal alkalinity are greatly affected. This is noticeable in the 
case of As,O s -sap (Fig. 17) in which case the difference in As con- 
tent of the sap at the internal pH values 7.0 and 9.0, for example, is 
greatly decreased; it is particularly striking in the cases of As,0 3 - 
protoplasm and As 2 0 6 -sap where an increase is turned into a decrease 
(Figs. 18, 19), and is seen as a reenforcement of the effects of internal 
pH in the case of As a O s -protoplasm (Fig. 20), where alkalinity of the 
sap already aots to hinder the accumulation of* arsenic. 
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Fig. 17.— Number of mmg. of arsenic (ordinates) in the sap of Valonta when the interna) pH 
is varied (abscissae), at the same time keeping the pH of the external solution constant (num- 
bers on the curves). Plants remained 1 hour in the trivalent arsenic solution of 0.002 M in 
sea water before being tested for arsenic. 

Fig. 18 —Number of mmg. of atsenic (ordinates) in the protoplasm of Valoma when the internal 
/ pH is varied (abscissae), at the same tune maintaining a coustant external pH (numbers on the 
curves) . Plants remained 1 hour in the trivalent arsenic solution of 0 002 M in sea water 
before being tested. 

Fig. 19.— Numbor of mmg. of arsenic (ordinates) in the sap of Valonia when the internal 
pH is varied (abscissae), at the same time maintaining a constant external pH (numbers on 
the curves). Plants remained 1 hour in the penta valent arsenic solution of 0.002 M in sea 
water before being tested. 

Fig. 20 —Number of mmg. of arsenic (ordinates) in the protoplasm of Valonia when the internal 
pH is varied (abscissae), at the same time maintaining a constant external pH (numbers on 
the curves). Plants remained for 1 hour in the penta valent arsenic solution of 0.002 M in 
sea water before being tested for arsenic. 
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DISCUSSION 

Since tlie changes in internal pH are only temporary, it is of 
interest to analyze the data with a view to determining whether the 
increased arsenic contents recorded for the later readings are the 
result of a continuous gain compared with the normal, or whether 
they are only the result of a “head start” obtained before the effects 
of the NaHCOj or NH 4 C1 had disappeared. In most cases it cer- 
tainly seems as if the initial increase or decrease were not permanent, 
i. e., that' the effects due to NaHC0 3 or NH 4 C1 were only temporary; 
but the rate of penetration of arsenic from an As 2 0 3 solution into the 
protoplasm of cells previously treated with NH 4 C1 seems to remain 
for some tune in excess of the normal rate. Since data aro not 
consistent in this respect, no generalization can be made as to 
whether the observed effects are immediate results of the presence 
of NH S and C0 2 or whether they are of a secondary nature. 

The data are also to be examined from the point of view of possible 
correlation between arsenic penetration and pH. Three determi- 
nants at least are to be considered: first the effect of the pH of tho 
external solution on the concentration of undissociated acid, and of 
arsenate and arsenite anions in the solution bathing the cell; second 
the effects of the internal pH on the amount of free, undiffusible, 
weak base available in the protoplasm to combine with and hold the 
arsenic anion; third, possible effects of the pH on the viscosity or 
some other property of protoplasmic constituents of an ampholytic 
type. This should produce an inflection in the curve representing 
arsenic content as a function of pH, the inflection corresponding 
to an isoelectric point or region. 

(a) EXTERNAL I*H 

Crane (5) has studied the toxicity of various alkaloids to Pardr- 
mecium and found that those having comparatively large dissociation 
constants varied in toxicity with* changes in H ion concentration in 
such a way as to indicate that the effect of hydrogen ions upon toxicity 
is due to an action upon the drug rather than upon the cell itself. 
Crane attributes tire effects of the drugs to the undissociated free base, 
which in the case of alkaloids with high dissociation constants, 
becomes greater in amount as the II ion concentration is decreased. 
It has been suggested that the differences in penetration of the two 
acids of arsenic at various H ion concentrations is likewise due to 
differences in dissociation of these acids at different H ion concen- 
trations of the solution bathing the cells. 
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The influence of the H ion concentration upon the dissociation of 
arsenic and arsenious acids may be deduced from the following 
equations: 

If we have an acid, HA, with a dissociation constant K*, then 


-) X (H+) _ 

T WAT = 


where A~ and H + are the anion and hydrogen ion, respectively, and 
brackets denote concentration of the substance indicatedf,Jor 

K ~(A-f 

Since the salts of the acids with strong bases may be regarded as 
being completely dissociated, we may consider that all the arsenic 
in the solution is in the form of either HA or A ~ , the undissociated 
salt BA being negligible in amount, and 

(-4“) + (HA) -=1 

The first dissociation constants of these two acids are £ X 10 — 8 for 
arsenic (8) and 6 X 10- 8 for arsenious (9.) The second and third dis- 
sociation constants are so small that they may be neglected. Sub- 
stituting into the above equations these values and assuming different 
values of (17) we may calculate the proportions of dissociated and 
undissociated acid at the extreme H ion concentrations used, pH 
5.0 and pH 9.0: 


Arsenate anion 

Undissociated arsenic acid... 

Arsenite anion 

Undissociated arsenious acid 



pH 5.0 

pH 9.0 


0.998 

0.999+ 


.002 

.0000002 


.37 

.999+ 


.63 

.00017 


Practically all of the arsenic of arsenic acid is in the form of the 
dissociated anion at both H ion concentrations indicated, and there- 
fore at all intermediate H ion concentrations. It follows that if the 
penetration of arsenic acid into Valonia depended upon tho dissocia- 
tion of the acid alone, the curves showing arsenic penetration as a func- 
tion of pH should form a straight line. The figures show that this 
is not the case — the curves all have minimum penetration at pH 
values near neutrality. The curves suggest rather the result of an 
isoelectric point or region. Therefore the dissociation of the acid 
can not be the principal factor responsible for the rate of penetration 
of arsenic acid. 

In the case of arsenious acid less of the acid is dissociated at 
pH 5.0 (37 per cent) than at pH 9.0 (99 per cent). If the penetra- 
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tion of arsenious acid depended upon the amount of arsenitc ion 
present, then one ought to find three times as much arsenic pene- 
trating at pH 9.0 as at pH 5.0. The sap never shows any such 
effect, and the protoplasm shows it only after the first five hours. 
It is obvious that the evidence is against the hypothesis that only 
undissociated acid penetrates. The presence in the curves of a mini- 
mum near the neutral point suggests again the influence of an iso- 
electric point or region. We may conclude, therefore, that the pH 
of the external solution does not produce its characteristic effects by 
influencing the dissociation of these two acids, but rather through 
some intermediary effect upon the protoplasm. If there is any effect 
at all in the case of As,O s , it is effectively concealed by other more 
important factors. 

(6) INTERNAL pH 

The second possible determining factor to be considered is the 
effect of internal pH on cell constituents. 

McCutcheon and Lucke (6) investigated the effects upon the 
penetration of dyes of changes of both internal and external hydrogen 
ion concentrations. When the interior of the cells was alkaline, 
alkaline dyes penetrated less rapidly than when the cells retained 
their normal acidity, even if the external solutions were of the same 
alkalinity in both cases. When the internal H ion concentration 
was increased, however, by free C0 2 , even more dye was present 
than in normal sap. They conclude from this that a basic dye 
combines with some acid substance of the protoplasm which is an 
ordinary acid rather than an ampholyte. 

In the experiments of the writer the anion rather than a cation is 
to be considered. If the above theory is applied, more arsenic 
should be found when the interior of the cell is alkaline rather than 
acid. This is the case when arsenious acid is used and when the 
external pH of the surrounding solution is (>.() to 9.0, but not when 
it is 5.0. 

Arsenic acid does not conform at all to this hypothesis, because 
less arsenic is found in both protoplasm and sap when they are 
made more alkaline. 

The explanation invoked by McCutcheon and Lucke to explain 
their results is inadequate in the case of arsenic. This leaves us 
with only the third possibility/ namely, that the internal pH affects 
some physical property of a cell constituent or constituents of an 
ampholytic nature, thus leading to the presence of a minimum in 
the experimental curves, which minimum corresponds to an isoelec- 
tric point or region. * 

However, since the isoelectric points of most of the recognized 
ampholytes of the type present in plants lie at a lower pH than the 
23312°— 25f 2 
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minima found in those experiments on arsenic (pH4.5**r*5,5 rather 
than 7.0), the position of this minimum may be affected by some- 
thing besides the ampholytes. This may possibly be a result of the 
presence of a weak base acting in a way analogous to the, action of. 
the weak acid in McCutcheon and Lucke’s theory. 

SUMMARY 

The differences in the penetration of trivalent and pentavalent 
arsenic into Valonia under various conditions led to the following 
conclusions : 

1. When Valonia is placed in solutions of arsenic at various 
H ion concentrations, the concentration of arsenic found in the sap 
is less than that in the protoplasm. With trivalent arsenic the differ- 
ence is less than with pentavalent arsenic. 

2. The minimum amount of arsenic penetrates into, the sap and 
the protoplasm when the’ external arsenic solution is approximately 
neutral. 

3. When free C0 2 is allowed to accumulate in the plant, and the 
plants are then placed in pentavalent arsenic solutions of various 
Hion concentrations, more arsenic is found in both the sap and 
the protoplasm than in normal plants placed in similar arsenic 
solutions. When trivalent arsenic is used instead, the concentration 
of arsenic in the sap is increased, whereas that in the protoplasm is 
decreased. 

4. When free NH 3 is allowed to accumulate in the plants and the 
plants are then placed in pentavalent arsenic solutions of various 
Hion concentrations, less arsenic is found in the sap and the pro- 
toplasm than in normal plants placed in similar arsenic solutions. 
When trivalent arsenic is used instead, more arsenic is found in the 
sap and in the protoplasm than in normal plants placed in similar 
arsenic solutions. 

5. The pH of the external solution, as well as that of the inside of the 
plant, affects the rate of penetration of pentavalent and trivalent 
arsenic. When either or. both the external or internal pH values are 
low, more pentavalent and less trivalent arsenic is found in the 
protoplasm and in the sap; the opposite is true when the external 
solution and the interior of the cell are alkaline. 

6. There is no difference in the amount of As found in the wall 
under varying conditions; apparently the* wall does not affect the rate 
of penetration of As into the protoplasm and the sap. 

7. It has been shown that — 

(a) Differences in the rate of penetration of arsenic as influenced 
by changes in external pH, can not be explained by attributing them 
to dissociation of the acids and subsequent effect on the arsenic in the 
external solution. 
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(6) These differences in the rate of penetration seem to be duo to 
effects on the protoplasm initiated by changes in both the internal 
pH of the cell and the pH of the bathing solution. 

AcTenowledgements . — I wish to acknowledge my thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. A. Plimpton, of New York, for their kindness in granting 
me the privilege of collecting from their estate the plants used in 
these experiments. 
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Table 1. — Number of days of survival of Valonia after exposure to arsenic in sea 

water 


Previous treatment with 

Seawater 

Seawater -f 
NaHCOi (0,03 M) 

Seawater + 
j NH4CI t0 04 M) 

1 

Normal 


Hours in solution 

10 

22 

10 

22 

10 

1 

22 





PRNTAVALKNT 


pH of As solution: 

5.0 


35 


45 

40 

30 

30 

30 

0 

30 

40 

40 

20 

1 


0.0 




0.4 


39 
37 
30 
70 

40 
39 

1 


40 

38 

39 

00 

40 
40 



7.0 



30 


7.5 




8.0 






8.4 




30 days. 

9.0 



30 






5.0 

10 

1 

10 

4 

3 

2 


0.0 


30 


30 


30 


0.4 

35 

- HI 


3 

35 

6 



50 



4 

30 

9 



30 

jflRI 


2 

3 

2 



34 



10 

28 

3 


8.4 

30 

. ■i 

SBKtl 

4 

30 

4 


9.0 

30 


30 

5 


30 




■h 

Jmmm: 
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Table 2. — pH of the sap of Valonia after exposure to arsenic in sea water 


With AftiOi 


Previous treatment 

Soawater 

Seawater+NaH C Oi 
(0.08 M) 

Seawater-fNHiCl 

(0.04 M) 

Hours in solution 

D 

1 

5 

10 

22 

0 

1 

5 

- 


22 

0 

1 

5 


22 

pH of arsenic solution: 
















6. 0 

6.4 

5 2 

5.4 

5.2 

5.4 

5.2 

5.5. 

5.3 

5.2 


9.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.2 


a n 

G 4 

6. 0 

5 4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.2 





■Ofi! 

6.8 

6.2 

ran 

rai 

6. 4 

0 4 

6 4 

0 4 

6.4 

6 4 

5.2 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

m 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

tM 

7.0 

6.4 


_ 


6.4 

5.2 






0.0 

6.8 

5.8 

0.0 

e.2 

7.6-_ 

6.4 

6.4 

6 4 

6.4 

6.4 






rail 



7.8 

7.6 

8. 0 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

fifl 


5.2 






0.0 

6.8 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

8. 4 


6.4 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

5.2 





9.0 

6.8 

6. 4 

6.4 

6.4 

90 'I 


6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.2 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

9.0 


6.8 

6.4 

6.4 


With AsaOi 


5.0 

6.4 

6.0 

5.5 

6.2 

5.2 

5.2 

6.2 

5.2 

6.2 

5.0 

9.0 

HM 

5.4 

5.0 

6.0 

6. 0 

6.4 


6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.2 

5.8 

lilil 

6.0 

6.0 

9.0 


6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.4_ 

6.4 


Ell 

6.4 

6.4 

5.2 

6.0 

5.8 

6.0 

6.4 

9.0 

6.8 

6.2 

5.8 

6.4 

7 0 

EH 

EWl 

in 

6.2 

6.4 

5.2 

m 

5.6 

6.0 

0.4 

9.0 

EO 

6.8 

6.0 

0.6 

7. 5 

6.4 

6.4 

6 4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.2 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

0.4 

9.0 

6.8 

rail 

6.4 

6 6 

8. 0. 

6.4 

6.4 

6 2 

6.4 

6 4 

5.2 

Eli 1 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

9.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

8.4 - 

ESI 

ECT 

rai 

6.4 

6 4 

5.2 

HI 

lilil 

6 6 

6.6 

9.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.4 

EO 

9.0 

6.4 

Kwl 

6.4 

6 ' 4 ] 

6 4 

5.2 

C. 4 

5.7 

KH 

6.4 

9.0 




6.6 


Table 3. — Arsenic content of sap of cells treated with As 2 Os solution 
A = Normal. 

B= Previous exposure to scawateH-NalTCOa 
C*= Previous exposure to seawater +NH<C1. 


Hours in solution... 

1 

5 

10 

22 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Relative 
concen- 
tration, 
A- 1.00 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Relativo 
concen- 
tration, 
A — 1.00 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Relative 

concen- 

tration, 

A=-1.00 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Relative 

concen- 

tration, 

A = 1.00 

pH 

fA 

0.7 

1 

0.8 

1 

L7 

1 

2.5 

1 

5. 0 

B 

.0 

I 28 

1.0 

2 

2.7 

1.69 

3,5 

1.4 


C 

.8 

1. 14 

.87 

1 

.9 

.53 

1. 1 

.44 


A 

.63 

1 

.8 

1 

1.6 

1 

1.8 

1 

6.0 

■Id 

.77 

1. 22 

1. 0 

L 25 

1.2 

.75 

1.3 

.72 


r 

.8 

1.27 

.77 

.96 

.7 

.44 

.8 

.44 


A 

.32 

1 

.73 

1 

1.1 

1 

1. 1 

1 

6.4 

B.. 

.41 

1.28 

.59 

.81 

.9 

.82 

1.0 

.91 


C 

.71 

2.2 

.62 

.85 

.8 

.73 

.8 

.73 


A 

.33 

1 

. 57 

] 

. 97 

1 

93 


7.0 

B 

.54 

’ 1.03 

.84 

1.47 

.97 

1 

.93 

1 


C 

.5 

1.52 

.5 

1 

.62 

.64 

.55 

.58 


A 

.10 

1 

.73 

1 

.7 

1 

.66 

I 

7.5 

B 

.48 

3 00 

.66 

.9 

.5 

.72 

.55 

.83 


C 

.46 

2.8 

. 1 


.2 

.28 

.23 

! .35 


'A 

.30 

1 

.49 


.64 

1 

.69 

1 

8.0 

B 

. 5G 

1.86 

.9 


.85 

1.33 

.75 

1.1 


C 

.4 

1.33 

.4 


.5 

.78 

.5 

.72 


fA 

.6 

1 

.8 


.9 

1 

1.0 

i 

8.4 ■ 

B 

.75 

1.25 

1.0 


1.2 

1.34 

1.5 

1.5 


C 

.4 

.06 

.0 



.76 

.71 

.71 


A 

.6 

1 

.8 



1 

1. 2 

1 

9.0 ■ 

B 

.75 

1.25 

1.2 



1.3 

2. 1 

L75 


C 

.5 

.83 

.75 



1.2 

1.3 

LOO 
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Table 4. — Arsenic content of sap of cells treated with As 2 0i solution 
A « Normal. 

B« Previous exposure to seawater+NaHCOj 
C« Previous exposure to seawater+NHtCl. 


Hours in solution — 

1 

5 

10 

22 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Relative 

concen- 

tration, 

A-1.00 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 


Mmg. 

.As/gm. 

sap 

Relative 

concen- 

tration, 

A « 1.00 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 


PH 

fA 

0.91 

1 

5.2 

1 

5.9 

1 

7.2 

1 

5.0 

B 

2.1 

2.3 

5.5 


6.5 

1.1 

8.5 

1.18 


C 

3.8 

4.2 

7.4 

1.41 

9.0 

1.52 


1.48 


A 

1.2 

1 

4.8 

1 

5.5 

1 

7.0 

1 


B 

1.7 

1.4 

5.0 

1.04 

6.4 

1.16 

8.0 

1.14 


0 

3.5 

2.9 

7.2 

1.5 

8.4 

1.53 


1.42 


A 

• 1.1 

1 

4.5 

1 

5.3 

1 

6.6 

1 

6.4 

B 

1.1 

1 

4.8 


6.0 

1.13 

7.0 



C 

3.3 

3.0 

0.2 

1.38 

8 

1.5 

9.2 

1.39 


A 

1.3 

1 

4 

1 

4.8 

1 

6.0 

1 


B 

1.2 

.92 

4.5 

1.1 

5.5 

1.14 

6.2 

1.03 


C 

2.5 

1.U2 

5 

1.25 

7 

1.45 

9 

1.5 


A— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4.5 


5.5 

1 

7.5 

B 

1.4 

1.4 

3 

1 

SHI 

1.1 

6.0 

|§§J^■Wj3 


C 

2.9 

2.9 

3.6 

1.2 


1.24 

7.0 

1.28 


A 

2.4 

1 

3.5 

1 

4.4 

1 

6.5 

1 

8.0 

B 

2.0 

.83 

3.2 

.91 

4.7 


6.6 

1 


0 

2.7 

1.1 

4.6 

1.3 

7.0 

1.6 

7.5 

1.15 


A 

1.6 

1 

3.5 

1 

4.6 

1 

7.0 

1 

8.4 

B 

1.5 

.94 

3.4 

.98 


1.3 

7.1 

1 


C 

2.8 

1.75 

6.0 

1.7 

7.3 

1.59 

9.1 

1.3 


A 

2.7 

1 

4.0 

1 

4.5 

1 

7.0 

1 

9.0 

B 

2.0 

.74 

4.0 

1 

4.0 

.89 

6.9 

.99 


C 

3.0 

1.1 

6.0 

1.5 

8.0 

1.77 

9.5 

1.35 


Table 5. — Arsenic content of protoplasm of cells treated with A 32 O 5 solution 3 

A » Normal 
B* With NallOOi 
C = With NH4CI 
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Table 6. — Arsenic content of protoplasm, of cells treated with Asifh solution * 


A “Normal 
B«With NaHCOt 
C-With NH 4 C1 


Hours in solution 

1 

5 

10 

22 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto- 
plasm 

Relative 
concen- 
tration, 
A “1.00 

Mmg. 

1 As/gm. 
of proto- 
plasm 

Relative 
concen- 
tration, 
A=1 .00 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto- 
plasm 

Relative 

concen- 

tration, 

A»1.00 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto- 
plasm 

Relative 
concen- 
tration, 
A- 1.00 

pH 

fA 

24 

1 

24 

1 

24 

1 

25.3 

1 

6.0 

B 

12.6 

1.9 

22 

.92 

28 

1.16 

38 

1.5 


C 

30 

1.25 

58 

2.4 

79 

3.3 

101 

4.0 


A 

20 

1 

23 

1 

24 

1 

25 

1 

6.0 

B 

12 

.6 

25. 3 

1.06 

25 

1.03 

35 

.72 


O 

25 

1 25 

41 

1.78 

48 

2 

70 

2.8 


A.. 

17 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

6.4 

B 

15 

.88 

17.7 

.77 

20 

.87 

23 

1 


C 

20 

1.18 

19.7 

.86 

23 

1 

28 

1.2 


A 

15 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

23 

1 

7.0 

B 

13 

.87 

17.7 

.88 

20 

1 

21 

.02 


O 

15 

1 

19 

.95 

20 

1 . 

56 

2 4 


A 

13 

1 

17.7 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

7.6 

B 

15 

1 15 

25.3 

1.42 

23 

.77 

25 

.83 


C 

16 

1.15 

13 

.73 

25.3 

.84 

66 

2.2 


A 

17 

1 

20 

1 

38 

1 

50 

1 

8.0 

B_._ 

13 

.76 

! 28 

1.4 

38 

1 

48 

.96 


C 

13 

. 7G 

i H 

.7 

45 

1.18 

83 

1.67 


A 

20 

1 

25 

1 

48 

1 

50 

1 

8.4 • 

B 

15 

.75 

33 

1.32 

38 

.79 

60 

1 


C 

15 

.75 

38 

1.52 

73 

1.52 

78 

1.55 


A 

23 

1 

28 

1 

48 

1 

60 

1 

0.0 ■ 

B 

15 

.65 

30 

1.07 

40 

.83 

50 

.83 


O 

15 

.05 

50 

1.78 

76 

1 58 

101 

1.68 


1 Mmg. As/gm. of protoplasm were calculated on the basis of the observed average ratio of sap to proto- 
plasm, which was 25.3. 


Table 7. — Number of micromilligrams of arsenic in wall of cells treated with As^O^ 

solution 1 


A «* Normal. 

B“ Previous exposure to sea wator+NallC-Oj. 
Previous exposure to sea w&ttf+NH«Cl. 


Hours in solution 


pH 

fA 

5.0 

B 

O 


A 

6.0 

B 

C 


[A L 

6.4 

B 

C 


A 

7.0 

B 

C 


(A 

7.5 - 

B 

C 


A 

8.0 

13 

C 


A 

a* 

B 

C! 

i 

fA 

9,0 « 

1 

B 

C 


1 

5 

10 

22 

73 

75 

57 

48 

32 

68 

38 

55 

61 

33 

48 

20 

40 

43 

56 

53 

40 

18 

0 

& 

35 

41 

37 

41 

59 

57 

73 

53 

28 

30 

0 

86 

33 

32 

32 

33 

33 

28 

31 

33 

38 

64 

35 

35 

51 

31 

51 

67 

33 

30 

28 

34 

25 

27 

26 

28 

19 

17 

39 

21 

33 

36 

78 

36 

21 

51 

52 

67 

64 

44 

44 

75 

38 

51 

44 

42 

26 

31 

60 

51 

48 

60 

70 

72 

42 

36 

67 

68 

39 

50 

70 

50 

67 

60 

60 

65 


^'Mmg. As/gm. of wall were calculated on the basis of the observed average ratio of sap to wall* which 
was 153. 
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Table 8. — Number of micromilti grama of arsenic in wall of cells treated with AszOt 

solution 1 


A ■"Normal 

B-Previous exposure to sea water+NaHCOi 
C~ Previous exposure to sea water -fNII^Cl 


Hours in solution 

1 

5 

10 

22 

pH 







fA 

41 

41 

36 

78 

6.0 

Jb 

36 

31 

31 

61 



30 

45 

39 

37 


a 

21 

31 

51 

51 

6.0 

B 

28 

31 

31 

33 

C 

31 

35 

40 

30 


A 

32 

33 

33 

48 

6.4 

B 

38 

20 

as 

51 


68 

32 

67 

54 



36 

32 

32 

33 

m 

«B 

34 

33 

42 

44 


1C 

29 

48 

65 

27 



34 

44 

30 

45 

7.5 

{B 

36 

25 

30 

22 


10 

40 

27 

38 

35 



36 

35 

59 

50 

ao 

{11 

35 

45 

36 

45 


10 

32 

58 

-38 

15 



39 

35 

26 

28 

8.4 

B 

38 

31 

30 

23 


C 

16 

32 

32 

80 



28 

30 

30 

33 

ao 

{B 

31 

35 

28 

80 


(c 

34 

30 

31 

51 







1 Mmg. As/gm of wall were calculated on the basis of the observed average ratio of sap to wall, which is 103. 

Table 9 . — Ratios of concentration of trivalent arsenic in cells variously treated , 
to that of pentavalent arsenic in similarly treated cells — Average of all deter- 
minations 


pH of As solution 

Sap of cells previously 
treated with— 

i 

Protoplasm of cells 
treated with— 






NHiCl 

1 

3.65 

3. 35 

| 9.04 

0.57 

0.54 

2.52 

} 

5.78 

1 

4.08 

13.40 

0.83 

0.69 

1.00 



Table 10 . — Ratios of concentrations of arsenic in previously treated as compared 
with control cells after exposure to arsenic solutions of different pH — Averages 
of all determinations 


Type of As 

J AsjOj 

ASfO* 

Previous treatmeht 

NaHCOs 

NH4CI 

NaHCOj 

NHiCl 


Sap... , 

1,09 

0.98 

1.66 

1.51 

1.32 
1. 16 

0.92 

0.65 

Protoplasm I 
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im 

Examination for Entrance into the Regular Corps of toe United States 

Public Health Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into the regular corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified : 

Washington, D. C., March 2, 3925. 

Chicago, 111., March 2, 1925. 

New Orleans, La., March 2, 1925. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 2, 1925. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board 
of medical officers and must undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MORTALITY SUMMARY FOR 76 LARGE CITIES 

Deaths from all causes , death rates , and infant mortality in 76 large cities of the 
United States for 1924 and comparison with 1923 

[From the Weekly Health Index, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce] 


City 1 


Total (56 cities) - 

Akron 8 

Albany 

Atlanta 4 * 6 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 6 

Boston 

Bridgeport 8 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 8 

Dayton 

Denver 88 

Dps Moines 

Detroit 8 

Duluth 

Erie 8 

Fall River 

Flint 8 

Fort Worth 

Grand Uapids 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Provi- 
sional 
infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate 
1924 3 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

1923 

Mortality data for calendar 
year, 1923 

Total 

deaths 

344,048 

Death 

rate 

Doaths 

under 

1 year 

44,894 

336, 229 

12.5 

42, 548 

«71 

♦ 77 

13.0 

1,512 


273 

58 

66 

1,702 


323 

i; 816 

15.4 

173 

74 

90 

1,899 

16.2 

206 

4, 109 

18. 1 

546 



4, 025 

18.1 

613 

11, 176 

14.3 

1,469 

83 

86 

11,589 

15.0 

1,500 

3, 331 

16.7 

468 



3,053 

15.6 

469 

30, 858 

14.1 

1,446 

74 

82 

11,509 

14.9 

1,671 

1,514 


181 

55 

80 

1,042 


261 

c; 913 

12.7 

1,074 

84 

90 1 

7,269 

13.5 

1,110 

1,425 

12 8 

164 

54 

72 

1, 527 

13.7 

219 

1, 726 

13.7 

291 

92 

89 

1,806 

14.5 

282 

1,017 

j 10.0 

191 1 

78 

62 

1,030 

10.4 

148 

32,. 647 

| 11.2 

4,484 J 

76 

87 

33, 764 

11.7 

4,885 

6, 158 

| 15.2 

671 1 

76 

80 

0. 527 

16.1 

666 

9, 218 

! 10.2 

1, 360 1 

66 

67 

9, 593 

10.8 

1,383 

3, 513 

13.2 

358 

65 

76 

3, 983 

. 15.3 

416 

2,404 

12.9 

396 1 



2,173 

11.9 

375 

1,820 

10.8 

235 1 

73 

79 

1, 960 

11.8 

249 

4, 104 


513 



3,997 


473 

1,580 

11.0 

135 1 

45 


1,601 

11.4 

194 

12,747 


% 357 1 

77 

87 

13, 051 


2,442 

1,010 

9.4 

135 

55 

73 

1,075 

10.1 

174 

1, 270 


168 

63 

68 

1, 347 


171 

1,579 

13.1 

334 

93 

92 

1,655 

13.7 

337 

645 


223 

71 

98 

1,285 


299 

1,283 

8.7 

156 



1, 197 

8.3 

159 

1. 516 

10.3 

167 

50 

63 

1.714 

11 7 

9in 


1 Cities appearing in the summary are those shown for the 52 weeks in tho Weekly Health Index. 

2 Allowance has been made for the two extra days, which must bo added to the 52 weeks to give a period 
of366da;ys. 

• Infant mortality rate is baaed upon deaths under 1 year as returned each week and estimated births, 


4 Infant mortality rate for the cities in the birth registration area, appearing in the summary. 

4 Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of po pula tion. 

4 Cities for which no infant mortality rate is given are not in the registration area for births. 
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Deaths from oil causes ,^balh rates , and infant mortality in 76 large cities of the 
United States for 1924 and comparison with 1928 — Continued 


City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Provi- 

sional 

infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate 

1924 

Infant 

mor- 

Mortality data for calendar 
year, 1923 

tality 

rate 

1923 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

3 year 


2, 181 


291 



2,058 


257 

Indianapolis 

< 581 

13.1 

546 

73 

86 

< 926 

14.4 

612 

Jacksonville, Fla 

1,785 

17.5 

221 

95 


1,726 

17.3 

209 

Jersey City. 

3,985 

12.8 

558 

75 

76 

3; 708 

12.0 

558 

Kansas City, Kans 

1,530 

12.6 

185 

75 

97 

1, 727 

14.9 

263 

KatiaaR City, Mo. 6 

4,785 

13.4 

603 



6,067 

14.4 

632 

Loe Angeles • 

ll' 300 


1,226 

66 

72 

10, 750 


1,210 

Louisville 

Si 877 

15. i 

'425 

72 

90 

4,186 

16.2 

506 

Lowell 

1,543 

13.4 

270 

93 

107 

1,680 

14.6 

311 

Lynn 

1, 128 

10.9 

123 

63 

79 

1, 201 

11.7 

156 

Memphis 9 

3, 430 

20.0 

429 



3, 388 

19.9 

422 

Milwaukee 

< 716 

9.6 

753 

66 

79 

5,227 

10.8 

866 

Minneapolis 7 

4,641 

11.2 

495 

51 

54 

4, 653 

11.1 

526 

Nashville 9 

2,340 

19.1 

292 



2, 281 

18.6 

255 

New Bedford * 

1, 326 

10.1 

246 

79 

106 

1,584 

12.2 

340 

New llaven 

2,111 

12.1 

288 

72 

74 

2, 181 

12.6 

294 

New Orleans* 

7,531 

18. 5 

836 



7,157 

17.7 

763 

New York... 

70,623 

11.8 

8,733 

67 

67 

69, 552 

11.7 

8,578 

Bronx Borough 

8,001 

9.2 

771 

51 

56 

7, 586 

9.0 

836 

Brooklyn Borough 

23, 513 

10.8 

3,158 

64 

60 

23,947 

11.1 

2,932 

Manhattan Borough, _ . 

31, 367 

13.9 

3, 977 

77 

76 

30,370 

13.4 

3,936 

Queens Borough 

5,592 

10.1 

629 

60 

67 

5,900 

11.1 

696 

Richmond Borough 

2,150 

16.5 

198 

69 

02 

1,683 

13.2 

178 

Newark, N. J 

4,906 

11.1 

726 

64 

68 

5,110 

11.6 

752 

Norfolk 

1,702 

10.4 

215 

74 

97 

1, 825 

11.5 

284 

Oakland 

2,738 

11.2 

292 

66 

63 

2,604 

10.8 

261 

Oklahoma City 9 - 

1, 139 

11.0 

155 



1,275 

12.8 

155 

Omaha 

2,609 

12.6 

315 

58 

71 

2,696 

13.2 

348 

Paterson 

1,680 

12.0 

195 

63 

68 

1,825 

13.1 

207 

Philadelphia 

25,151 

13.0 

3, 049 

74 

80 

26,628 

13.8 

3,251 

Pittsburgh 

9, 456 

15.2 

1,357 

92 

98 

9,821 

15.8 

1,509 

Portland, Oreg 

3, 167 

11.5 

268 

53 

53 

3,052 

11.2 

266 

Providence 

3,452 

14.2 

516 

79 

85 

3, 578 

14.8 

541 

Richmond 

2, 782 

15.2 

370 

87 

110 

2,833 

15.6 

473 

St. Louis 9 

10,896 

13. 5 

955 



10, 924 

13.6 

1,063 

St. Paul 

2,844 

11.7 

291 

48 

66 

3,116 

12.0 

405 

Salt Lake City 

1,661 

13.0 

210 

63 

62 

1,562 

12.4 

206 

San Antonio *- 

3,002 

15.8 

587 



2,728 

14.8 

529 

San Francisco 

7,431 

13.6 

489 

54 

58 

7,318 

13.6 

501 

Schenectady 

995 

10.0 

120 

65 

09 

1,024 

10.4 

122 

Seattle 8 

3, 279 


242 

48 

50 

3, 017 


266 

Somerville 

972 

9.7 

104 

54 

70 

1,105 

11.2 

137 

Spokane 6 

1,301 


113 

47 

48 

1,225 


114 

Springfield, Mass 

1,687 

11.4 

235 

68 

71 

1,719 

31.9 

239 

Syracuse. 

2, 235 

11.9 

278 

67 

83 

2,392 

13.0 

347 

Tacoma 

1,095 

10.7 

119 

55 

48 

1,113 

10.9 

105 

Toledo 

3,2.58 

11.7 

392 

68 

74 

3,391 

12 6 

412 

Trenton 

1,962 

15.2 

284 

89 

78 

1,781 

14.0 

245 

Utica. 

1,299 

12.4 

151 

60 

81 

1, 591 

15.4 

194 

Washington, D. O 

6,496 

13.4 

707 

77 

92 

7, 105 

14.9 

827 

Waterbury 8 

1,002 


180 

77 

89 

1, 122 


200 

Wilmington, Del 

1.382 

11.6 

199 

87 

99 

1,550 

13.2 

230 

Worcester 

2,419 

12,4 

242 

54 

76 

2,521 

13.1 

344 

Yonkers 

1,092 

10.0 

175 

74 

59 

1,091 

10.1 

140 

Youngstown 

1,684 

10.9 

290 

71 

87 

1,697 

11.3 

332 


• Mortality rat os are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 

* Cities for which no infant mortality sate is given are not in the registration area for births. 

7 Minneapolis reported 122 deaths from smallpox for the four weeks ending Dec. 27, 1924 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 3, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
, for week ended January 3, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924 • {From the 
Weekly Health Index , January 8, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, > 
Department of Commerce) « 

Week ended Corresponding 
Jan, 3, 1925 week 1924 


Policies in force 1 58, 136, 497 54, 449, 109 


Member of death claims 10, 615 9, 184 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 5 8. 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 3, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index , January 8, 
1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
3, 1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant . 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 3, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

pel 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 3, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities) 

7,629 

14.5 

3 13.0 

939 

<807 









27 



6 

3 

66 

Albany 4 ........... 

35 

15.2 

11.9 

2 

4 

44 

Atlanta - - 

80 

17.9 

14.7 

12 

9 


Baltimore 4 

254 

16.6 

14.1 

21 

30 

61 

Birmingham 

82 

20.8 

14.0 

15 

5 


Boston.. 

247 

16.4 

17.5 

45 

32 

110 

Bridgeport 

39 



8 

7 

127 

Buffalo 

136 

12.8 

13.5 

12 

16 

49 

Cambridge 

24 

11.1 

17.7 

5 

8 

86 

Camden 

44 

17.8 

15.7 

8 

8 

131 

Chicago 4 

781 

13.6 

11.9 

106 

89 

94 

Cincinnati * 

129 

16.4 

17.8 

15 

5 

89 

Cleveland 

214 

11.9 

11.3 

26 

26 

65 

Columbus 

90 

17.1 

14.4 

10 

10 

94 

Dallas 

59 

15.9 

13.0 

4 

7 


Dayton 

37 

11.2 

12 3 

1 

4 

16 

Dflnvftr _ __ 

83 



11 

15 


Des Moines 

31 

10.8 

14.4 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit ... 

267 



61 

50 

103 

Duluth 

11 

5.2 

7.2 

0 

1 

0 

Erie .............. ... 

35 



4 

3 

78 

Fall River* 

35 

15. 1 

10.3 

4 

5 

58 

Flint 

17 



5 

0 

82 


28 

9.6 

9.5 

4 

4 


Grand Rapids 

36 

12.5 

30.9 

3 

3 

47 

Houston ........... 

60 



7 

3 


Indianapolis 

100 

14.5 

10.5 

30 

10 

69 

Jacksonville, Fla 

47 

23.4 

36.8 J 

6 

5 

133 

Jersey City 

89 

14.7 

14.4 I 

14 

15 

98 

Kansas City, Kans 

46 

19.4 

11.6 

4 

2 

84 

Kansas City, Mo 

103 

14.6 j 

118 

12 

14 


Los Angeles 

266 



22 

J5 

61 

Louisville - 

92 

18. 5 

15 5 

10 

13 

87 

Lowell 

24 

10.7 

13. 5 

5 

6 

87 

Lynn 

28 

13.9 

14.6 

0 

3 

0 

Memphis 

82 

215 

20 0 

5 

9 


Milwaukee 

105 

10 9 

5.8 

29 

8 

133 

Minneapolis 

111 

47 

13.6 
39. 7 

10. 1 
14.8 

10 

8 

10 

3 

53 

Now Bedford 

33 

12 7 

10.6 

4 

8 

66 

New Haven 

45 

| 13.1 

11.6 

3 

3 

39 

New Orleans.............. 

181 

22 8 

17,8 

25 

15 


New York 

1,582 

13 5 

12. 1 

188 

167 

75 

Bronx Borough 

174 

10 1 

8.9 

22 

16 

76 

Brooklyn Borough 

507 

11.8 

10.7 

61 

52 

64 

Manhattan Borough 

686 

15.8 

15.0 

77 

82 

77 

Queens Borough 

161 

14.6 

10.0 

23 

16 

114 

Richmond Borough <_ 

54 

21.0 

14.4 

5 

1 

90 

Newark, N. J 

113 

13.0 

11.9 

24 

26 

109 

Norfolk 

38 

11.7 

11.4 

4 

2 

71 

Oakland 

61 

12.5 

11.2 

5 

8 

59 

Omaha. 

54 

13.3 

11.8 

15 

2 

144 

Paterson 

• 42 

35.5 

10,4 

3 

3 

50 

Philadelphia 

597 

15.7 

14.7 

89 

69 

112 

Pittsburgh 

224 

18.5 

10.3 

30 

10 

105 

Portland, Qreg 

89 

16.4 

14.3 

8 

7 

83 

Providence. 

73 

15.5 

13.5 

3 

5 

24 

Richmond 

45 

12.6 

17.6 

6 

7 

73 

Rochester 

82 

12.9 


5 


40 

St. Louis 

245 

35.6 

13.5 

18 

13 

St. PauL 

61 

12.9 

10.5 

7 

9 

60 

Salt Lake City 4 

37 

14.7 

17.4 

6 

8 

94 

San Antonio 

66 

17.4 

11.4 

13 

6 



J Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 03 cities. 

J Heaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 2, 1925. 
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Deaths from dll causes in certain large cities <tf the United States during the week 
ended January 8, 1985, infant mortality , annual death rale, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 198 4* {From the Weekly Health Index, January 8, 
1985, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Jan. 

3, 1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under l 
year 

infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan 3, 
1925 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

' Week 
ended 
Jan 3, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1 1924 

San Francisco. 

178 

16.0 

17.4 

9 

6 

52 

Schoncctady „ 

18 

9.2 

10.9 

1 

1 6 

28 

Beattie 

74 

5 

9 

51 

Somerville 

24 

12.3 

12 5 

6 

2 

161 

Spokane 1.. ........ .............. 

29 

1 1 

1 

22 

Springfield, Mass 

27 

9 2 

13.0 

3 

4 

45 

Syracuse 

47 

12.8 

13 6 

11 

8 

138 

Tacoma 

23 

11.5 

16.7 

2 

6 

48 

Toledo 

78 

14.2 

11 2 

i 9 

4 

81 

Trenton 

47 

18.6 

12.9 

11 

1 

179 

Utica 

21 

10 2 

15 8 

2 

0 

41 

W asbingtnn, D.O 

141 

14.8 

11.6 

8 

16 

45 

Waterbury. 

20 

3 

4 

66 

Wilmington, Del 

33 

14 I 

9.6 

6 

4 

137 

Worcester 

67 

14.9 

13.9 

8 

5 

92 

Yonkers 

20 

9.3 

12.8 

0 

5 

0 

Youngstown 

20 

6 5 

18.5 

1 

8 

13 









DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 10, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 10, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, January 14 > 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding 
Jan. 10, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 58, 318, 201 54, 575, 083 

Number of death claims 11, 695 10, 542 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 5 10. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 10, 1925, infant mortality, annual death i ate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index, January 14, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
10, 1923 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1926 4 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (63 cities) 

7, 686 

14.7 

8 14. 1 

853 

8 837 








Akron 

37 



8 

6 

88 

Albany 4 

• 39 

17.6 

13.2 

1 

0 

22 

Atlanta 

76 

17.0 

23.1 

14 

17 


Baltimore * 

305 

20.0 

16.9 

21 

35 

61 

Birmingham 

82 

20.8 

14.0 

14 

6 


Boston 

255 

17.0 

15.1 

45 

35 

119 

Bridgeport 

36 



0 

5 1 

0 

Buffalo. 

159 

15.0 

16.1 

17 

23 

69 

Cambridge 

36 

16.7 

15.8 

0 

6 

0 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 Deaths under l year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

1 Data for 82 cities. 

4 Deaths fa r week ended Friday, Jan. 9, 1921 
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Death x from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 10, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 . ( From the Weekly Health Index, January 14, 

1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


* 

Week ended Jan. 
10, 1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Intent 

mortal- 

City 

Total 

deaths 

' Death 
rate 

per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1024 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 10 , 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1925 

Camden 

38 

15.4 

11.6 

4 

4 

06 

Chicago 4 

822 

14.3 

14.4 

115 

98 

102 

Cincinnati 

134 

17.1 

15.1 

14 

7 

83 

C lev el; nd ... 

187 

10.4 

11.2 

24 

26 

60 

Columbus 

83 

15.8 

13.0 

7 

6 

66 

Dallas 

41 

11.1 

13.0 

7 

5 


Dayton 

38 

11.5 

12.9 

2 

1 

32 

Denver 

81 


8 

11 

Des Moines 

32 

11.2 

13.3 

2 

4 

34 

Detroit... _ 

260 


49 

57 

83 

Duluth 

25 

11.8 

10 6 

2 

3 

42 

Brie. ... 

29 


6 

3 

117 

Fall River 4 „ 

31 

13.3 

12.1 

3 

5 

43 

Flint.. 

17 

‘1 

5 

16 

Fort Worth 

32 

l'0i9 

9.9 

5 

5 

Grand Rapids 

37 

12 8 

13.0 

2 

4 

31 

Houston.* 

51 

5 

6 

Indianapolis 

98 

14.2 

13.2 

5 

9 

34 

Jacksonville, Fla 

47 

23.4 

17.3 

2 

1 

44 

Jersey City. 

90 

14.9 

10 9 

12 

12 

84 

Kansas City, Kans 

37 

15.6 

15.0 

4 

5 

84 

Kansas City, Mo 

93 

13.2 

17. 5 

2 

11 

Los Angeles 

263 


30 

30 

ioo 

Louisville 

75 

15. 1 

21.0 

J 2 

13 

105 

Lowell 

33 

14.8 

15 8 

8 

10 

139 

Lynn 

26 

12.9 

13. 1 

3 

4 

80 

Memphis 

68 

20 3 

15 4 

1 

4 


Milwaukee 

110 

11 4 

9 8 

15 

n 

69 

Minneapolis 

103 

12 6 

12 7 

32 

9 

64 

Nashville 4 

45 

18.9 

24.0 

7 

5 

New Bedford 

18 

0.9 

8.7 

1 

0 

17 

New Haven 

43 

12.5 

13. 6 

4 

0 

62 

New Orleans 

144 

18. 1 

19.7 

10 

11 

New York.. 

1,660 

189 

14.2 

13.0 

186 

191 

74 

Bronx Borough 

10. 9 

8.4 

21 

15 

73 

Brooklyn Borough 

522 

12 2 

12 5 

65 

74 j 

68 

Manhattan Borough....... 

754 

17.4 

15.4 

72 

81 

72 

109 

Queens Borough 

139 

12.0 

10 2 

22 

11 

Richmond Borough 

56 

21.8 

20.7 

0 

10 

108 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

151 

44 

17.4 
13 6 

9.0 

8.6 

27 

2 

8 

1 

123 

36 

Oakland 

64 

13.2 

12.2 

3 

5 

35 

10 

67 

84 
77 
10 
64 

85 
47 

Omaha 

34 

8.4 

12 8 

1 

g 

Paterson 

50 

20 . fl 

14.8 

4 

7 

Philadelphia 

620 

10.3 

15. 1 

67 

70 

23 

Pittsburgh 

365 

13.6 

16 5 

22 

1 

Portland, Oieg. 

68 

12.6 

13 9 

9 

Providenoe 

59 

12.6 

10 9 

8 

3 

Richmond 

52 

14.5 

20.7 

7 

4 

Rochester 

74 

11.6 

0 


St. Louis 

287 

18.2 

15.7 

28 

17 

St. Paul .* 

47 

10.0 

13.9 

7 

6 

1 

60 

63 

Salt Lake City 4 

! 34 

13.5 

13.4 

4 

San Antonin . _ _ 

69 

18.2 

18.0 

g 

A 

San Francisco 

188 

17.0 


12 



Schenectady 

19 

9.7 

8.3 

2 


56 

Seattle 

65 

2 


20 

54 

Somerville 

19 

9.7 

7.8 

9 


Spokane 

30 


44 

74 

75 


37 

12 0 

16. 9 


1 1 Mi M 1 1 1 H iM iiftH 

44 

WmEEM 

10.0 

10.1 

15.4 

20.9 

12.9 

14.5 



KPHHBBB i i 35 fii i i i Hi i i i i i i 

34 


iVfV^rSVHNBSSi i i m i i i iHi i j 

72 

13. 1 

TO 


59 

23.3 
14.1 

13.3 

7 

1 1J 


29 

n 

lit 


127 


11 

56 


21 


36 

15.4 

15.2 

6.7 

10.4 

7 

g 

88 


23 

10.7 

§ 

n 

JQU 

110 

51 


33 

10.8 

4 

8 




4 Heaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 0, 192.5. 









PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department f State or local } can effectively prevent or control disease with- 
out knowledge of when } where } and under what conditions cases are occurring ’ 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns arc received by 

tno State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 58 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 34 

Dysentery 3 

Hiccough (epidemic) ( l ) 

Influenza. 277 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria 14 

Measles 20 

Mumps 87 

Ophthalmia neonatorum I 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 134 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 205 

Trachoma. 0 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 23 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox - 10 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 55 

Munjps 42 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 52 

Typhoid fever s 1 

Whooping cough 1 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 218 

Malaria 25 

1 Reported in six counties. 


Arkansas— continued 


Cases 

Measles : 49 

Mumps 30 

Pellagra 9 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 11 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 27 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Berkeley 1 

San Diego 1 

Diphtheria 130 

Influenza 22 

Measles 52 

Plague— Los A ngeles 1 

Poliomyelitis. 

Alameda 1 

Ventura County 1 

Scarlet fever 159 

Smallpox. 

Los Angeles 40 

Oakland 16 

Sacramento.. 9 

San Diego 10 

Butte County 10 

Los Angeles County '39 

Orange County 8 

Scattering 42 

Typhoid fever 8 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 132 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 


( 167 ) 
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Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1$25 — Continued 


conn EcriCD*— continued 

Cases 


Diphtheria 70 

Dysentery (amebic) 1 

German measles - 32 

Influenza 5 

Jaundice 1 

Lethargic encephalitis - 2 

Measles «... 44 

Mumps 03 

Pneumonia (all forms) 107 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 179 

Septic sore throat 0 

Trachoma 1 

Trichinosis - 3 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 34 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough. 01 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia l 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis 0 

Whooping cough 1 

a 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles. 4 

Pneumonia 46 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whoopi ng cough 11 


FLORIDA 


Diphtheria - , 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Pneumonia... 
Scarlet fever ~ 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever. 


9 

49 

5 

13 

3 

1 

12 


GEORGIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria 48 

Hookworm disease 5 

Influenza 44 

Malaria 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 88 

Pellagra ; 1 

Pneumonia 48 

Poliomyelitis I 


Georgia— continued 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis.... 
Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 


ILLINOIS 


Diphtheria: 

Cook County 

Sangamon County 

Scattering 

Influenza..... 

Lethargic encephalitis— -Cook County, 

Measles 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 

Madison County 

Morgan County , 

Peoria County 

St. Clair County 

Sangamon County 

Will County 

Scattering 

Smallpox: 

St. Chur County 

Scattering 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


INDIANA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

M easles 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever. 

Alien County 

Partliolornow County 

Dekalb County 

Elkhart County 

Kosciusko County 

La Porte County 

St. Joseph County 

Scattering 

Smallpox* 

Clay County 

Marion County 

Tipton County 

Tippecanoe County 

Vigo County 

Wabash County 

Scattering 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Cases 
. 12 
. 9 
. I 
. 18 
. 4 
. 7 


88 

8 

38 

23 

2 

288 

362 

292 

14 

13 
10 
23 

9 

9 

101 

14 
29 

208 

33 

267 


237 

46 

75 

86 

9 

1 

26 

17 

11 

8 

10 

14 

8 

16 

74 

49 

22 

14 
10 
21 
12 
30 
20 

15 
26 


.. 19 

72 

73 
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Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1925 — Continued 


KANSAS 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 118 

Diphtheria 32 

Influenza 23 

Measles 5 

Mumps 297 

Pneumonia 42 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 99 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 65 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 23 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 23 

Influenza 31 

Leprosy 2 

Malaria 4 

Pneumonia 73 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 41 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 6 

MAINE 

Chicken pox . 34 

Diphtheria . 6 

German measles 1 

Influenza 8 

Measles 16 

Mumps - 100 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fcVcr - 30 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 6 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 40 

MAHYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox 73 

Diphtheria 31 

German measles - 2 

Influenza 200 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 38 

Mufnps 31 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 1- 163 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 95 

Septic sore throat * 9 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 5 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 66 

* Week ended Friday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cases 


Anthrax 3 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 334 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 13 

Diphtheria 152 

German measles 106 

Influenza 13 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles 248 

Mumps 106 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 22 

Pneumonia (lobar) 147 

Poliomyelitis . 2 

Scarlet fever 389 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 149 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 102 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria.. 127 

Measles 166 

Pneumonia 130 

Scarlet fever 334 

Smallpox. 42 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever.. 12 

Whooping cough 113 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 141 

Diphtheria G3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 13 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever .. 264 

Smallpox 09 

Tuberculosis .. — ... 37 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 38 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria . 13 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox - — 25 

Typhoid fever 12 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria 69 

Influenza - 120 

Malaria 2 

Measles 5 

Mumps — 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum — 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 148 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox - 20 

Trachoma 9 

Tuberculosis t 29 

Typhoid fevor 3 

Whooping cough 7 
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Reports for Week Ended January 17, It 28 — Continued 


Cases 

Diphtheria - — 13 

Scarlet fever 46 

Smallpox 20 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 284 

Diphtheria 137 

Influenza 22 

Measles 136 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Pneumonia 231 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 269 

Smallpox 5 

Trachoma 2 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whooping cough . 284 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza 15 

Measles. 43 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever. 31 

Beptic sore throat 6 

Tuberculosis 17 

Whooping cough. 1 

NEW YORK 8 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

C erebrospinal meningi Us 2 

Diphtheria 96 

Influenza 94 

Lethargic encephalitis 8 

Measles 201 

Pneumonia 304 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 358 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fever 35 

Whooping cough 231 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox . 166 

Diphtheria ’ 41 

( Jcrm an measles 1 

Measles 39 

Scarlet fever 32 

Septic sore throat 7 

Smallpox 63 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 99 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria 10 

Smallpcx 5 

Typhoid fever. 12 


OREOON 



Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

Chicken pox 

63 

Diphtheria: 


Portland 

20 

Scattering 

18 


Influenza 8 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 6 

Mumps 30 

Pneumonia 4 10 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland 11 

Scattering 20 

Smallpox: 

Portland 32 

Scattering 14 

Tuberculosis 11 

Whooping cough 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 14 

Measles 3 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 2 

Kocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 46 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 1 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 58 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 45 

Dysentery (epidemic) 1 

Influenza 419 

Measles 37 

Mumps 82 

Pneumonia 27 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 9 

Typhoid fever 4 

Tuberculosis 33 

Whooping cough 3 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 69 

Mumps 84 

Scarlet fever * 12 

Whooping cough 14 

VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Augusta County ... 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 108 

Diphtheria 82 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 42 


* Figures include Rochester reports for two weeks. 


4 Deaths. 
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Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1925 — Continued 


w abhinoton— conti nued 

Oases 

Mumps 86 

j Pneumonia 1 

£ Poliomyelitis — San Juan County 3 

Scarlet fever 52 

Smallpox. 38 

Tuberculosis 39 

Whooping cough — 21 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 12 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox 8 

Typhoid fever — ..... 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

v Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 63 

* Diphtheria - 19 

German measles 121 

Influenza 1 

Measles 219 

Mumps 70 

Pneumonia - 2 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox : 2 

Tuberculosis - 8 


Wisconsin— cont inued 

Cases 


Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 26 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 805 

Diphtheria 32 

German measles 9 

Influenza 23 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 91 

Mumps 341 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever 168 

Smallpox 84 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 61 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles _ _ 1 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis - 2 

Typhoid fever 1 


Reports for Week Ended Janaary 10, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 2 

Measles 21 

Pneumonia — 31 

Scarlet fevor 14 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 17 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 5 

German measles - 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles.. 2 

Mumps 7 


23312° — 25f 8 


n e BR ask a— continu ed 

Cases 


Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 26 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 3 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria 11 

German measles 2 

Measles.. 7 

Mumps 33 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 57 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 10 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

memur 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

November, 1924 











District of Colum- 
bia 

0 

66 

5 


2 

0 

2 

74 

1 

7 

December , 1924 








■ 

District of Colum- 
bia 

0 

62 

11 


16 

0 

0 

173 

0 

35 

Massachusetts 

2 

677 

73 

2 

674 


13 

1,411 

937 


73 

Missouri 

3 

131 

65 

0 

22 

0 

0 

43 

24 

New Jersey 

9 

519 

94 


336 


2 

811 

U 

122 

Vermont 


26 


44 



93 

5 

West Virginia 

4 

320 

128 


79 



213 

47 

39 







PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Los Angeles, Calif . — During the week ended January 3, 1925, 
plague infection was found in three rodents at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oakland, Calif . — No plague infection was found in Oakland, 
Calif., during the week ended January 3, 1925. 

New Orleans, La . — The following items are taken from the report 
of plague-eradicativo measures in Now Orleans, La., for the week 


ended January 3, 1925: 

Number of inspections of vessels for rat guards 1, 025 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 31 

Number of rodents examined for plague 3, 306 

Number of rodents found plague infected 0 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 3, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,632 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 5, 
1924, the same States reported 2,669 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and five cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate poptilation of nearly 28,900,000, reported 876 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 3, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week, they reported 1,339 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,321 cases of diphtheria. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty States reported 1,560 cases of measles for the 
week ended January 3, 1924, and 10,793 cases of this disease for the 
week ended January 5, 1924. One hundred and five cities reported 
868 cases for the week this year and 4,008 cases last year. 
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Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 3,433; last year, 3,442 eases. One 
hundred and five cities — this year, 1,638 cases; last year, 1,550 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 1,004 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 3, 1925, 35 States reported 
759 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 807 cases of smallpox. One hundred and five cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 241 cases; 1924, 178 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 71 cases. Twenty-one deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year were reported at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever . — Four hundred and forty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended January 3, 1925, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 243 
cases. One hundred and five cities reported 203 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 63 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 36 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 105 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,198 deaths; 1924, 898 deaths. 


City reports for week ended January S, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the tesult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may lie expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Kei vice during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
When necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not su fficient. to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, 
and city 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 











Maine: 











Lewiston 


i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

2 

Portland 

21 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

48 

0 

2 

n 

New Hampshire: 











Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Nashua 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

I 

i 

Vermont: 











Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 


Burlington 

3 

x 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Massachusetts: 











Boston 

.36 

./7 

52 

1 

1 

69 

«.) 

40 

47 

134 

Pall Elver 

0 

5 

5 

3 

1 o 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

Springfield 

1 

5 

-2 

0 

0 

73 

9 

2 

7 

15 

Worcester 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

10 

5 

Rhode Island: 











Pawtucket 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

Providence 

0 

13 

13 

3 

0 

2 

• o 

10 

9 

4 

Connecticut: 











Bridgeport 

0 

8 

U 

1 

a 

0 

' 0 ! 

4 

5 

16 

Hartford 

8 

9 

14 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

7 

1 

Now Haven.... 

21 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 I 

5 I 

6 

24 
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City reports for week ended January 3 ,1995 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Chick- 
en pox, 
coses 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 











New York: 











Buffalo 

17 

30 

5 

0 

3 

74 

8 

10 

22 

1ft 

New York 

140 

228 

153 

29 

24 


19 

257 

154 

248 

Rochester 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

7 

24 

6 

11 

49 

Syracuse 

4 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

13 

7 

Now Jersey: 











Camden 

8 

4 

ft 


Hi 

IS 

1 

13 

2 

0 

Newark 

18 

22 

11 


1 

32 

2 

21 

18 

35 

Trenton 

1 

8 

4 


1 

4 

0 

5 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania: 











Philadelphia... 

97 

79 

64 


11 

28 

20 

00 

53 

116 

Pittsburgh 

45 

29 

27 


2 

48 

28 

41 

25 

86 

Reading 

9 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

Scranton 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

1 

E. NORTH CENTRAL 











Ohio: 











Cincinnati 

13 

18 

7 

0 


0 

0 


11 

17 

Cleveland 

109 

40 

40 

10 


3 

5 

25 

3ft 

25 

Columbus 

8 

8 

3 

0 


1 

0 

14 

8 


Toledo 

19 

10 

13 

0 


3 

0 

13 

15 

16 

Indiana: 











Port Wayne.... 

6 

4 

6 

0 


1 

0 

2 

3 

5 

Indianapolis- 

67 

20 

13 


0 

0 

ft 

11 

10 

8 

South Bend 

6 

1 

2 


0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

2 

Terre Haute... 

10 

3 

1 


1 

0 

0 


2 

7 

Illinois: 











Chicago 

121 

158 

78 

12 

5 

194 

13 

112 

123 

153 

Cicero 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

Peoria 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

5 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Detroit 

28 

70 

36 

1 

1 

2 

5 

42 

78 

73 

Flint 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

3 

Grand Rapids.. 

7 

6 

4 

0 

0 

20 

2 

2 

6 

8 

Wisconsin: 











TVf jidisnn 

16 

2 

0 

0 


0 

67 


2 

2 

Milwaukee 

25 

24 

8 


i 

172 

10 

11 

35 

11 

Racine 

4 

2 

1 


0 

1 

3 

0 

A 

0 

Superior 

0 

1 

0 

fH 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


W. NORTH CENTRAL 




■ 







Minnesota: 




■ 







Duluth 

ft 

2 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

14 

Minneapolis... 

43 

21 

13 

0 

0 


13 

ft 

29 

04 

St. Paul. 

25 

18 

16 

0 

0 

l 

10 

7 

16 

18 

Iowa: 











Davenport 

o 

1 

() 

0 



1 


2 

2 

Sioux City 

3 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 


3 

1 

Waterloo 


o 

1 

0 


0 



4 

3 

Missouri: 











Kansas City. . . 

1C 

14 

9 


mmM 

0 

4 

17 

12 

60 

St. Joseph 

1 

4 

3 


0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

St TiOiiiH 

20 

73 

27 


0 

3 

2 


30 

107 

North Dakota: 











Fargo 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Grand Forks... 

o 

i 

0 

o 


0 

0 


1 

0 

South Dakota: 











Aberdeen 

7 


1 

0 


1 

1 




Sioux Falls 

1 

1 

2 

0 

ifjKi 

0 

^■3 

0 

is 

0 

Nebraska: 











Lincoln _ _ . 

7 

2 

3 

0 


0 

■HI 


2 

1 

Omaha 

ft 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

5 


Kansas: 








, 



Topeka 

19 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 


1 

8 

Wichita 

7 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 











Wilmington 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

29 

35 

30 

97 

4 

3 

I 

51 

27 

40 

Cumberland.., . 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

Frederick 

0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 


— i 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended January S, 1916 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 

continued 

District of Colum- 
bia: 

Washington..-. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington... 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh I 

Wilmington....| 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville..... 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Tennessee- 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery - 

WIST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith.. . 
Little Rock... 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans. . 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma — 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls... 

Helena 

Missoula — 
Idaho: 

- Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver.-.-. ... 
Pueblo 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths, 

re- 

ported 

Scarlet 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

R 

9 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

20 

7 

2 

1 

2 


17 



1 

m 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

13 



ff|H 3 


l 

35 


1 

0 



H 

0 

1 

0 

6 

5 

5 


ma 


1 

0 

0 

3 

i 

12 

1 

2 

2 


3 

L 

4 

1 

o 

2 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 


1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

o 

14 

1 

3 

1 

-■I 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

l 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

l 

'/El 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

im 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


4 


■m 

2 

0 

2 

14 

4 


0 


iSl 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

im 

1 

0 

. JjJ 

1 

5 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

l 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 



1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

m 

10 

7 

Hi 

0 

1 

0 

15 

5 


IlHl 

3 


2 

1 

0 

8 

3 

i 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

2 

18 

% VV;JS 

3 

4 

7 

0 

1 

18 

4 

2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

II 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 1 

1 

o 


o 

2 


1 

0 


0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

14 

15 

3 

3 

1 

0 

H 

3 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 


3 

2 

1 

0 

^H1 

0 

0 

3 

3 


3 

4 

0 


1 



2 

26 

9 

9 

0 

mm 

0 

1 

ft 

2 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 

4 

0 


3 

4 

Hi 


0 


12 

l 

mun 

1 

2. 

0 


0 

0 

'3 

0 

H ■ 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 


1 

v> 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

i 

■H 

0 

i 

0 

0 



0 

0 

■BBS 

0 

i 

0 

l^Hl 

^H! 

|gp»§s 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

i 

»6 

10 

7 

0 

■ V. 


45 

19 

9 

22 

4 

1 

0 


IH 

l 


3 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


33 


o o 10 OOM WOO 09 009 OHMO 
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City reports for week ended January 8, 1985 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Scarlet fever 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths, 

re- 



Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

f Deaths 

Cases. 

esti- 

Cases 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 



ancy 







ancy 


mountain— eontd. 











New Mexico: 







0 

2 



Albuquerque— 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona: 










2 


1 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 


Utah: 




1 

13 




. Salt Lake City. 

m 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

Nevada. 











Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 



li 




14 

| 


8 

Rpf4 tH a 

30 

18 

6 

ft 

0 


2 



nuui/tiu- • 

Spfikaun 

3 

i 

0 


16 

0 


4 

3 

Tacoma 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

6 

Oregon: 

Portland 

i 14 

7 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

6 

7 

California: 




1 



21 

15 


T./\q A ncrploc 


34 






Sacramento 

1 

21 

3 

0 

0 

o 

6 

2 

1 

2 

San Francisco.. 

14 

1 

26 

J3 

6 

2 

0 

6 

17 

13 

11 




Smallpox 

i 

tn 

Typhoid fever 

cases 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

ses, estimated 
expectancy 

T5 1 
a> 

a 

o 

CO 

% 

T3 

Q1 

I 

<o 

to 

5 

1 

uberculosis, deat 
ported 

ises, estimated 
expectancy 

-o 

2 

a 

£ 

CO 

§ 

T? 1 
Oj 

t: 

o 

a. 

a- 

CO 

A 

« 

"hooping cough, 
reported 

eaths, all causes 



O 

o 

Q 


o 

u 

A ; 


A 

NKW ENGLAND 











Maine. 








0 


10 

Lewiston . - 

33, 790 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Portland 

73, 129 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

17 

New Hampshire 






0 



13 

Concord 

22, 40K 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashua 

29, 234 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Vermont: 






0 

0 


8 

Harre- 

i 10,008 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Burlington 

23,613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Massachusetts 








29 

247 

Boston . 

770, 400 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

5 

1 

Fall River 

120,912 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

35 

Springfield 

141, 227 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

30 

Worcester 

! 191,927 

. o 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

57 

Rhode Island- 










Paw tucket 

68, 799 
242, 378 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Providence 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

73 

Connecticut 


i 







39 

Biidgeport 

i 143,555 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hart fold 

‘ 138,036 
172, 967 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

New Haven 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

45 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







Now York- 











Buffalo 

536, 718 
5, 927, 625 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

o 

28 

132 

1.682 

New Y ork 

0 

0 

0 

» 116 

12 

99 

17 

100 

9 

Rochester 

317, 867 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

79 

Syracuse 

181,511 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

o 

3 

47 

New Jersey. 








Camden , ....... .... 

124,157 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

3 

44 

129 

47 

' Newark .... .......... 

438, 699 

0 

0 

0 

11 

o 

1 

1 

59 

Trenton 

127,390 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. * Pulmonary only. 
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City reports for week ended January 3, 1925 — Continued 




Smallpox 

f 

e 


Typhoid fever 

§ 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923. 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

i 

-Oi 

t 

<u 

£> 

a 

H 

ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

j Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

! Whooping cough, 

| reported 

j Deaths, all causes 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC— continued 












Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1,922,788 
613,442 
110,917 
140, 636 

0 

4 

0 


34 

3 

5 

0 

53 

597 

Pittsburgh 

1 

0 

0 


9 

1 

3 

3 

4 

224 

Reading, 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21 

Scranton 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

4 

1 

5 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 











Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

406, 312 
888,619 
261,082 
268,338 

1 

0 

0 


7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

129 

Cleveland 

2 

1 

0 


16 

1 

3 

1 

14 

214 

Columbus . 

0 

7 

0 


5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

90 

Toledo 

2 

0 

0 


4 

0 

1 

0 

1 18 

78 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

93,573 
342, 718 
78,709 
68,939 

2,886,121 

55.968 
79,675 
61, 833 

995,668 

117.968 
145, 947 

42, 519 
484, 595 

1 64, 393 
39, 671 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

25 

Indianapolis 

2 

9 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

13 

South Bend 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

0 

8 

o 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

1 

0 

0 


42 

3 

27 

2 

105 

781 

Cicero 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Peoria . 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

30 

Springfield 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan 7 

Detroit 

3 

5 

0 


23 

2 

1 

2 

27 

267 

19 

37 

Flint 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

0 

0 




0 

0 


0 

8 

M ilwaukee 

2 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

105 

Racine 

0 

3 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Superior 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 











Minnesota: 

Duluth 

106, 289 
409, 125 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

111 

Minneapolis 

9 

44 

21 


3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

St. PauL 

241,891 

61, 262 

12 

6 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

11 

68 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

1 

0 

3 




0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

79* 662 

0 



— 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 


Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

39, 667 

351,819 
78, 232 
803, 353 

24,841 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

1 

0 

0 

103 

38 

245 

St. Louis . . 

1 

4 

0 


12 

2 

0 

0 

3 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks., 

14,547 

15,829 

29,206 

58, 701 
204,382 

52, 565 
79, 261 

1 

0 





0 

0 

. . 

0 


South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

0 





0 


2 

... 

Sioux Falls 

” '6' 

0 

6’ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

24 

54 

Omaha 

2 

5 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas; 

Topeka 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

27 

Wichita 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 

Wilmington 

117,728 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

33 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

PtimhAfl and 

773,580 

32,361 

11,301 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 



2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

38 

254 

0 

uiKUCriHuU - 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

H 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1990. 
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City reports for week ended January $ , 198 & — Continued 




Smallpox 

4 

a 

Typhoid fever 

1 



Popula- 

1 

1 


f 

TS,— 

■g 





Division, State, and city 

tlon 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

ft 

1 

I 

■tfl 

! & 

If 

*1 

1 

l 

i 

I s 

3 

* 


u 

V 1 

Xi 

to 



2 


| 



1® 

O 

1 

o 

i 

2 

H 

I s 

o 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— continued 











District of Columbia* 




0 


1 





Washington 

1 437, 571 

0 

0 


17 


9 

4 

17 

141 

Virginia: 



0 


0 



Lynchburg 

30, 277 
159,089 
181,044 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Norfolk; 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


7 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

15 

West Virginia- 

Charleston __ 



0 

0 



45, 597 
67,918 

1 50, 208 

0 

7 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

30 

Huntington 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 


0 

Wheeling.. 

0 

0 


0 


0 

i 

0 

26 

North Carolina: 



0 


0 




Raleigh 

29,171 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

W ilmington 

35, 719 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

10 

Winston-Salem 

56; 230 

1 

2 


2 


0 

0 

0 

14 

South Carolina. 



0 


0 




Charleston. 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

29 

Columbia 

39,688 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Greenville 

25, 7M9 

0 

3 


0 


0 

0 

0 

19 

Georgia: 



0 


0 




Atlanta 

222, 963 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

I 

0 

2 

80 

Brunswick. 

15, 937 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah.. . 

89, 448 

0 

0 


2 


1 

1 

0 

47 

Florida- 

0 


0 



St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Tampa 

56,050 

0 

0 


1 


0 

1 

0 

18 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Kentucky: 











Covington 

57, 877 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

Lexington 

43, G73 
257, 671 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

o 

o 

0 

14 

Louisville 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

92 

Tennessee: 





Memphis 

170,067 

1 

1 

0 

5 

o 

3 

1 

0 ! 

82 

Nashville 

121,128 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

47 

Alabama 





Birmingham . 

195, 901 
63,858 
45,383 

1 

60 

0 

7 

o 

3 

o 

0 

82 

Mobile I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

o 

0 

o 

o 

30 

Montgomery 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

15 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Arkansas- 











Fort Smith 

30, 635 

0 

0 



0 

0 


o 


Little Rock 

70, 916 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

o 


Louisiana: 








New Orleans 

404, 575 

2 

0 

0 

19 

1 

2 

2 

o 

181 

Shreveport 

54, 590 

0 

0 

1 


0 

2 

0 

31 

Oklahoma. 







Oklahoma 

101, 150 
102,018 

2 

1 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

22 

Tulsa 

1 

2 



0 

o 


! u 

Texas: 










Dallas 

177,274 
46, 877 
154,970 
184,727 

o 

3 

o 

5 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

59 
25 

60 
06 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

4 

0 

4 

o 


San Antonio 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 



0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 











Billings 

16, 927 
27, 787 
» 12, 037 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

16 

ft 

j 

Great Falls _ . 

J 

2 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Q 

e 

A 

Helena 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

u 

D 

4 

Missoula 

* 12, 668 

0 

0 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 


a 

Idaho: 








V 

Boise 

22, 806 

o 

3 

o 

o 

0 

n 

A 

A 

A 

Colorado: 





u 

V 

V 

4 

Denver 

272,031 

43,519 

4 

o 

o 

q 

0 

0 

A 

1 

A 

fill 

Pueblo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Q 

V 

ft 

a 

New Mexico: 







V 

<1 

9 

Albuquerque 

16.648 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

n* 

0 

' A 

in 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports jor week ended January #, 1985 — Continued 




Smallpox 

k 

s 

Typhoid fever 

WM 


Division, 3tate, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

mountain— continued 











Arizona: 

Phoenix... „ _ 

33,809 

120, 241 

12, 429 


0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

29 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

37 

Nevada: 

Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 











Washington: 

Seattle _ _ .... 

i 315, 685 
104, 573 
101, 731 

1 

10 



1 

1 


3 


Spokane . _ 

7 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Oregon: 

Portland 

273, 621 

666, 853 
00, 950 

6 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


California: 

Los Angeles 

2 

0 

23 

1 

0 1 


266 

Sacramento i 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

San Francisco, 

539,038 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

177 











Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts' 

Boston 

Fall River 

Worcester 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Iowa: 

Davenport 

Missouri: 

w St. Louis 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 


Oorebro- 

Lethargic 



Poliomyelitis 

spinal 

cnceplia- 

Pellagra 

(infantile 

meningitis 

litis 



paralysis) 







Coses, 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

est. 

expect* 

Cases 

Deaths 







ancy 



0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

*0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 


1 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

i 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i i 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

ol 

0 
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City reports for week ended January 8, 1985 — Continued 



Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

! Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

est. 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

1 









Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Viiginia. 

Wheeling 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(leorgia: 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 

Louisville 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTn CFNTJIAL 



1 




' 

1 



Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

1 0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio... 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Nevada: 

Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

0 

0 

! 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 










The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 3, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggre- 
gate population of nearly'29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 
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January 23, 1925 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 26, 1924, to January 3, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 * * 4 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Doc. 

6 

Doc 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jail. 

3 

Total 

174 

204 

201 

201 

175 

U90 

3 193 

4 197 

150 

4 156 

New England 

219 

194 

204 

209 

166 

258 

3 208 

221 

189 

258 

Middle Atlantic 

119 

1.54 

1.58 

159 

144 

170 

175 

187 

149 

140 

East North Central 

156 

207 

183 

168 

173 

165 

167 

185 

134 

15L 

West North Central 

263 

265 

305 

332 

307 

309 

265 

299 

168 

176 

South Atlantic 

266 

301 

221 

262 

260 

8 173 

201 

150 

134 

146 

East South Central 

154 

200 

J49 

183 

120 

8 98 

97 

149 

51 

91 

West South Central 

185 

213 

274 

209 

125 

144 

209 

195 

116 

148 

Mountain... 

207 

363 

344 

258 

162 

172 

315 

248 

209 

191 

Pacific 

226 

209 

273 

281 

128 

252 

; 

273 

4 207 

226 

4 129 


MEASLES CARE RATES 


Total 

43 

56 

58 

72 

66 

* 112 

3 128 

4 143 

105 

4 158 

New England 

80 

89 

102 

122 

147 

164 

3 282 

194 

278 

380 

Middle Atlantic. 

57 

73 

68 

78 

79 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

East North Central 

52 

07 

76 

1)7 

85 

199 

207 

317 

m | 

294 

West North Ceutral. 

15 

15 

21 

29 

10 

25 

35 

19 

10 

10 

South Atlantic 

12 

26 

8 

22 

14 

s 22 

39 

24 

35 

53 

East South Central 

* 0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

«0 

6 

11 

0 

17 

West South Central.. 

0 

5 

5 

5 

9 

0 

0 

19 

14 

9 

Mountain 

29 

19 

38 

38 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

Pacific 

32 

41 

67 

99 

52 

136 

125 

4 37 

70 

4 83 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

184 

208 

198 

223 

232 

2 270 

3 312 

4 314 

244 

4 297 

New England 

239 

283 

335 

385 

437 

544 

3 602 

552 

512 

609 

Middle Atlantic 

151 

179 

167 

185 

197 

197 

260 

268 

225 

286 

East North Central 

1P0 

200 

194 

225 

228 

257 

234 

311 

230 

243 

West North Central 

448 

466 

456 

473 

508 

616 

626 

601 

468 

527 

South Atlantic. 

1 16 

136 

118 

146 

128 

8 171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

East South Central . 

137 

166 

80 

97 

57 

8 162 

109 

240 

126 

172 

West South Central.. 

70 

116 

83 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

Mountain 

181 

181 

191 

229 

143 

296 

162 

239 

191 

162 

Pacific 

116 

145 

116 

174 

168 

197 

218 

4 134 

133 

4 138 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total 

24 

25 

35 

34 

38 

3 58 

3 43 

4 42 

41 

4 40 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

2 

0 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

East North Central 

12 

4 

8 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

West North Central 

145 

170 

207 

176 

236 

417 

255 

209 

205 

129 

South Atlantic 

2 

6 

14 

12 

6 

8 48 

39 

22 

28 

39 

East South Central 

51 

46 

69 

120 

74 

8 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

West South Central 

9 

9 

37 

28 

32 

19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

Mountain. 

0 

10 

67 

19 

! io 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

Pacific 

99 

93 

136 

142 

136 

113 

113 

<106 

122 ! 

4 69 


i The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of* 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

» Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn , not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

1 Worcester, Mass., not included. 

4 Lob Angeles, Calif., not included. 

4 Norfolk, Va., not included 
* Memphis, Tenn., not Included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 26 , 19$ 4* to January 5, 19 £5 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



' 

Week ended— 

Nov. 

l 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

. 

Jan. 

3 

Total 

19 

22 

19 

24 

29 

*45 

*43 

* 66 

35 


New England 

12 

17 

12 

12j 

22 

30 

1 16 

30 

17 

B 

Middle Atlantic 

18 

12 

17 

23 

46 

71 

68 

Ml 

57 

■ 1 

East North Central 

8 

10 

8 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 


West North Central 

19 

19 

6 

17 

4 

8 

17 

15 

19 

H 

Bouth Atlantic 

26 

43 

20 

28 

30 

*56 

35 

30 

37 

• 41 

East South Central 

69 

80 

114 

80 

109 

■El 

57 

51 

34 

40 

West South Central 

28 

83 

51 

60 

37 

60 

51 

56 

28 

37 

Mountain 

48 

86 

76 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

Pacific 

29 

26 

17 

46 

17 

29 

17 

4 14 

15 

‘5 


INFLUENZA DEATII RATES 


Total 

6 

7 

8 

8 


2 12 

*17 

* 4 10 

15 

19 

New England.. 

2 

12 

0 

5 

5 

17 

*5 

15 

15 

3 

Middle Atlantic - 

11 

12 

9 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 

East North Central 

3 

3 

3 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 

10 

West North Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

Bouth Atlantic. 

6 

6 

8 

12 

14 

» 11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

East South Central 

6 

6 

23 

n 

29 

»28 

23 

23 

51 

63 

West South Central 

15 

5 

36 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

51 

Mountain 

0 

0 

10 

38 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

Pacific 

4 

0 

20 

0 

8 

8 

4 

' 17 

12 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATII RATES 


Total 

110 

118 

125 

120 

130 

*153 

•>159 

4 172 

157 

203 

New England 

104 

82 

87 

94 

144 

127 

* 109 

134 

114 

174 

Middle Atlantic. 

137 

154 

149 

152 

152 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

East North Central 

70 

81 

86 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

120 

105 

West North Central 

01 

63 

70 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 

Bouth Atlantic 

177 

152 

169 

116 

169 

* 191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

East South Central 

120 

137 

203 

206 

240 

6 211 

217 

! 297 

200 

303 

West South Central 

107 

112 

173 

102 

107 

163 

178 

1 163 

229 

341 

Mountain 

57 

70 

95 

143 

124 

210 

200 

1 270 

219 

229 

Pacific 

94 

127 

lOt) 

SO ; 

94 

108 

135 

4 80 

147 

188 


* Norfolk, Va , and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 
s Norfolk, Va., not included, 

« Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1 , 1928 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 

cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28,140,934 


New England 

12 

12 

2, 098, 746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,566,901 
911,885 

I, 124,564 
546,445 

J, 797, 830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,586,901 
911 885 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

7 

East South Central 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1,023,* 013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Paclfte 

6 

3 




















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship “ Conde,” at Marseille, France — Plague rat found. — A 
plague rat was reported found on the steamship Conde, of the Hav- 
raise Peninsulaire line, at Marseille, France, November 6, 1924. 
The vessel sailed November 12, 1924, for Tamatave, Madagascar. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Ontario — Nov. 80-Dec. 87, 1984 — Com- 
parative . — Communicable diseases were reported in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, during the four-week period ended December 27, 
1924, as follows: 


Disease 

1924 

1923 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Chancroid 7 


9 

Chicken pox._ 

852 


1,087 

457 


Diphtheria 

364 

27 

24 

Gonorrhea 

110 

168 

German measles. _ _ _ _ 

11 


18 


Goiter 

46 

3 

5 

3 

Influenza . 

13 


9 

Lethargic encephalitis 

16 

3 

3 

2 

Measles 1 

1,363 

588 

8 

762 

1 

Mumps 

306 

1 

Pneumonia. _ _ _ 

115 

188 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Scarlet fever 

618 

9 

1,060 

51 

18 

Smallpox. _ _ __ 

33 


Syphilis _ 

95 


169 


Tetanus J 

2 


Tuberculosis 

123 

64 

166 

85 

Typhoid fever 

85 

12 

40 

11 

Whooping cough 1 

279 

3 

179 

6 




Smallpox prevalence in municipalities. — Occurrence was reported 
in 13 municipalities, the largest number of cases, viz, 5, being re- 
ported at Sherwood . Township and at Stratford. One death was 
reported at Paris; one case each was reported by three municipalities. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Habana — December, 1984 • — During the 
month of December, 1924, communicable diseases were reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing under 
treat- 
ment 
Dec. 30, 
1924 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing under 
treat- 
ment 
Dec. 30, 
1924 

Chicken pox... __ 

2 

mm 

Ml 

Measles 

9 


2 

Dlphfchwm 

17 




1 



Lenrosv . 

m ■figg 


3 

flip 

3 

MaXrfa* 

166 

i 

37 


36 

10 

27 


1 A number of the eases of typhoid fever and malaria were from the interior of the island. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — July-September, 1924- — During the period 
July to September, 1924, communicable diseases were notified in 
Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 


Anthrax 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Malaria 

Paratyphoid fever A 

Paratyphoid fever B 

Rabies 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever 



Cases 

Deaths 

Province showing greatest 
number of cases and deaths 


33 

3 

Slovakia, cases, 12; deaths, 2. 


31 

10 

Bohemia, cases, 9; deaths, 7. 
Bohemia, cases, 307; deaths, 17. 


m 

31 

... 

515 

75 

1 

30 

Slovakia, cases, 354; deaths, 23. 
Russinia, cases, 61. 

Bohemia, 


74 

4 

Bohemia, cases, 68; deaths, 3. 


7 

7 

... 

1,691 

1 

644 

76 

Moravia, cases, 616; deaths, 40. 
Moravia, 

Moravia, cases, 259. 

... 

2,065 

1 l 

105 

Bohemia, cases, 637; deaths, 53. 
Russinia, cases, 3. 


EGYPT 

Status of plague. — During the week ended December 9, 1924, four 
cases of plague were reported in Egypt, occurring as follows: Alex- 
andria, one case; Port Said, one case; Suez, two cases. 

Summary . — From January 1 to December 9, 1924, 365 cases of 
plague were reported; previous year, corresponding period, 1,462 
cases. 

ESTHONIA 

Typhoid fever — Paratyphoid — November, 192 J. — During the month 
of November, 1924, 67 cases of typhoid fever and nine cases of 
paratyphoid fever were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. Pop- 
ulation, 1,107,069. 

FINLAND 

Typhoid fever — Paratyphoid — November 1-1 5, 1924* — During the 
period November 1 to 15, 1924, 32 cases of typhoid fever and 195 
cases of paratyphoid fever were reported in the Republic of Finland. 
Population, 3,402,593. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox {reported as alastrim) — Nov. 80-Dec. 27, 1924 . — During 
the four-week period ended December 27, 1924, 33 cases of smallpox 
(reported as alastrim) were notified in the Island of Jamaica, of which 
four cases occurred at Kingston. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — October, 1924 • — During the month of 
October, 1924, 3 cases of smallpox, 126 of typhoid fever, 5 of typhus 
fever, and 3 of paratyphoid fever were reported in the Republic* of 
Latvia. Population, 2,000,000. 
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MADAGASCAR 
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Plague — Tananarive Province — November 1-15, 1924 . — During the 
period November 1 to 15, 1924, 47 cases of plague with 42 deaths 
were reported in the province of Tananarive, Island of Madagascar. 
For distribution of occurrence according to locality and type, see 
page 186. 

MALTA 


Certain communicable diseases — October , 1924 . — During the month 
of October, 1924, there were reported in the Island of Malta, 7 cases 
of lethargic encephalitis, 77 cases of Malta (undulant) fever, and 36 
cases of typhoid fever with 5 deaths. Population, 216,702. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Communicable diseases — November, 1924 • — During the month of 
November, 1924, communicable diseases were notified in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal 

Zono 

Colon 

Panama 

Nonresi- 

dent 

Total 

Chicken pox.. - 

3 

7 

12 


22 

Diphtheria . 



2 


2 

Dysentery __ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

Hookworm - .1 

7 

50 

54 

111 

Lepiosv .. . 


1 

1 

2 

4 

Malaria 

58 

1 

2 

33 

04 

Measles „ .. .. . 

1 

10 

n 

Meningitis .. . _ 

1 


1 

1 

3 

Mumps __ 

2 



2 

Pneumonia . . 

2 

5 

30 


37 

Scarlet fever „ . 


i 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis. .. - . 

3 

3 

27 

33 

Typhoid f4»vor ... _ 


1 

1 

Whooping cough- 

2 

3 

2 


7 




1 

I 


SALVADOR 


Quarantine on account of yellow fever raised . — The quarantine im- 
posed in August, 1924, in the Canal Zone, Panama, against the Re- 
public of Salvador, on account of yellow fever, was raised January 12, 
1925. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

Tile reports contained in the following tables must not bn considered as complete oi final as regards either 
the lists of countrios included or the figures for the particular countries for which repents are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 23, 1925 1 
. CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Doaths 

Remarks 

India 4 _ 




Nov. 9-15, 1924: Casta, 2,003; 

Bombay 

Siam; 

Nov. 23-29 

1 

1 

♦ 

deaths, 1,290. 

Bangkok... 

Nov. 10-22 

1 

! 

2 



* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEYER-^Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 23, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Canary Islands: 
Las Palmas. 


Ceylon: 

Colombo Nov . 23-Dec. 6 . 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil Doc. 1-15 

Egypt 

Alexandria Doc. 3-9 

Port Said do 

Suez do._ 

India 


Bombay Nov. 22-29 

Karachi. Nov. 30-Dec. f 

Madagascar 

Province— 

Tananarive Nov. 1-15 

Tananarive ... * -do 

Other localities.. do 

On vessel: 

S. S. Condo 


Stated to have been declared in* 
fected with human and rodent 
plague, Sept. 30, 1924. 


Rats taken, 8,875; infected, 14. 

Dec. 8-9, 1924: Cases, 4. Jan. 1- 
Dec. 9, 1924: Cases, 365. Cor- 
responding period, 1923, cases, 

Nov. 9-15, 1924: Cases, 2,451; 
deaths, 1,730. 

Nov. 1-15, 1924: Cases, 47; 

deaths, 42. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 0, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 


SMALLPOX 


British South Africa: 





Northern Rhodesia 

Nov. 11-24 

15 



Canada- 

British Columbia— 





Vancouver 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

21 



Manitoba— 





Winnipeg 

do 

10 



Ontario 

■ 




Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33, 
occurring in 13 localities; cor- 
responding period, 1923- Cases, 
51. 

China- 





Amoy 

Nov. 23-29 



Present. 

Foochow 

Nov. 16-Dec. 13... 

1 


Do. 

Hongkong 

Nov. 9-15 

1 



Shanghai 

Dec. 7-13 

1 

1 

Case, foreign; death, Chinese. 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecuador- 




Apr .-June, 1924. Case, 1, occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Guayaquil 

Dec. 1-15 

2 



Egypt: 

! 




Alexandria 

! Dec. 3-16 

4 



Great Britain: 





New Castle on Tyne. 

Dec. 14-20— 

1 



India 




Nov. 9-15, 1924 Cases, 814; 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-29 

3 

2 

deaths, 170. 

Karachi 

Nov. 30- Dec. 13... 

7 


Indo-China: 





Saigon. 

Jamaica... ___ ._ 

Nov 16-22 

1 

1 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33 

Kingston 

Nov. 30- Dec. 27... 

4 


(reported as alastrira). 

Ja\a: 

East Java— 


S 



Soerabaya 

Nov. 9-15 

77 

23 


Latvia 




Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 3. 

Mexico: 





Durango 

Doc. 1-31 


5 


Mexico City 

Dec. 7-13 

1 



Tampico .... 

Dec. 21-31 

3 

3 


Vera Cruz 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 29- Jan. 3 

Dec. 14-20 

10 

3 


Oporto 

Dec. 14-27 

1 

1 


Spain: 





Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


11 


Tunis: 





Tunis i 

; 

Dec. 16-29 

9 

12 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 23, 1925 — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria: 

Algiers... 

Dec. 1-10 

1 



Chile; 

Concepcion 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 

■ 

1 


Iquique 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 


2 


Talcahuano 

Dec. 14-20 


1 

On Dec. 20, 1924, 8 cases present. 

Valparaiso 

Dec. 1-7 


3 

Czechoslovakia — 


.... 

Apr .-June, 1924. Cases 3, occur- 
ring in Province of Russinia. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Oct. 29-Nov. 11... 

3 

3 


Latvia 

I 

Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


l 

Mexico City 

Dec. 7-13 

8 j 


Poland 



Oct. 5-11, 1924: Coses, 22; deaths, 
2. Recurrent fever, 3 cases. 

Spain: 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 

■ 

1 

• 






Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 16, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon- 

Colombo 

Nov. 10-22 

1 



India - 



Oct. 19-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 8,280; 
deaths, 4,832. 

Calcutta . 

Oct. 26-Nov. 29.. 

35 

29 

Madras 

Nov. 16-Dec. 6 

41 

26 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-29 

5 

2 


Jndo-ChTnn 



Aug 1-31 , 1924 : Cases, 7 ; deaths, 6. 
August, 1923* Cases, 13; deaths 
10 native, and 1 fatal case 

Province— 

Anam 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

do 

2 

2 

European 

Cochin-China 

do 

4 

3 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Nov. 9-15 

2 







PLAGUE 

Azores: 

Ponta Delgada 

1 Dec 6-12 

| 

9 

5 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Uganda 

j Aug. 1-31 

79 

62 


Celebes: 

Macassar 

1 Oct. 29 

Epidemic. 

One plague rodent. 

Present. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

i 

! Nov. 9-22 

4 

3 

China: ! 

Nanking 

Nov. 23-Dec. G 



Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

1 Nov. 16-30 

6 

2 

Rats taken, 8,802, found infected. 

Eygpt 




19. 

Jan, 1-Dec. 2, 1924: Cases, 301. 

City— 

Alexandria 

Deo. 4 

1 

■ 

1 

Corresponding period, year 
1923— cases, 1,448. 

Bubonic. 

Port Said 

Dec. 1 

1 

1 

Suez 

Dec. 3 

1 

1 


Qaw&U . 




Dec. 9, 1924: Plague-infected 

rodent found in vicinity ot 
Honokaa village. 






1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
received from June 28 to Dec. 26, 1924, see Public Health Reports for Dcd. 26, 1924. The tables of epidemic 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables beguu. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER-Continwd 
Reparts Received from December 27, 1924, to January 16, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE— Oonthmed 


Place 

Date 

Cases i 

i 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Oct 19-Nov. 8, 1024: Cases, 7,545; 
deaths, 5,733. 

Madras (Presidency) 

Nov. 23-Dec, 6 

182 

128 

Rangoon 

Oct.2fi-Nov.20... 

12 

11 


In do- China . , . 



Aug. 1-31, 1024. Cases, 13; deaths, 
8 . Corresponding period, 1023: 
Cases, 23; deaths, 21. 

Provinoe— 

Aug 1-31. 

2 

2 

Cambodia 


9 

6 

Cochin-China 

. . do 

2 



Java: 

Chen bon district 

Oct 14-No v. 3 

14 


Pekalongan district 

. .. do. 


29 


Soerabaya district— 

Soerabaya 

Nov. 4 


Epidemic. Seaport. 

Tegal .. . . ... 

Oct. 14-20 


3 

Madagascar 



Oct. 16-31, 1024: Cases, 3$ 
deaths, 33. 

Bubonic. 

Tananarive Province - 
Tananarive Town. — 
Other localities 

Oct 16-31 

2 

2 

.do 

34 

31 

Bubonic, 15; pneumonic, 7; sep- 
ticemic, 9. 

• 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov 9-15 

1 

1 

i 

1 






SMALLPOX 


Bolivia: 





La Paz 

Nov. 1-30 

12 

7 


Brazil: 





Pernambuco 

Nov. 16-22 

21 

4 


British South Africa: 





Northern Rhodesia 

Oct. 28-Nov 10. J 

28 

2 

In natives. 

Canada: 





British Columbia— 





Vancouver 

Dee 14-20 

11 



Manitoba— 





Winnipeg 

Dec. 7-13_ 

4 



China: 





Amoy — 

Nov 9-22 



Piesent. 

An t un g 

Nov 17-23 

1 



Foochow 

Nov. 2-8 



Do. 

Ecuador: 





Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-30 

2 



Egypt 





Alexandria 

Nov. 12-1 8 

1 



Gibraltar.- 

Dee. 8-14.. 

1 



Great Britain. 





England and Wales 

Nov 23-Dec. d 

184 



India 




Oet . 19-Nov. 8, 1924 : Cases, 2,243; 

Bombay 

Nov. 2-22 

5 

4 

deaths, 503. 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Nov. 29... 

72 

46 


Karachi 

Nov. 16-22 

2 

1 


Madras 

Nov 16-Dee 6 

32 

16 


Rangoon 

Oct.26-Nov.29... 

32 

0 


Indo- China 




Aug. 1-31, 1924; Casos, 143; 

Pro\ ince— 




deaths, 54. 

Anam 

Aug. 1-31 

41 

9 

August, 1923: Cases, 177 (Eui*- 

Cambodia 

do 

24 

8 

peau, 20); deaths, 31 (Euro- 

Cochin-China 

do 

72 

30 

pean, l). 

Tonkin 

do 

8 

7 

Iraq: 





Bagdad 

Nov. 9-15 T „ 

1 

1 


Java: 





East Java— 





Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-Nov. 8 — 

284 

86 


Province— 





Batam 

Oct. 14-20 

2 



Batavia 

Oct.21-Nov. 14.... 

2 



Oheribon 

Oct 14-Nov.3 

14 



Pasoerooan 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 

9 

1 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

20 



Mexico: 





'Guadalajara. 

Dec. 2 -29 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 23-29 

1 



Tampico 

Dec. 11-20.. . 

2 

i 


Vera Cruz 

Dec. 1-28 


7 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 16, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 7-13 

9 


Oporto 

Nov 30- Dec. G — 

2 

i 

Russia 

Spain: 





Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec. 10- . . 


4 

Cadiz 

Nov 1-30 - 


34 

Madrid 

Dec 14-20—. 


17 

Malaga.. 

Oct 31-Nov. 13... 


40 

Valencia 

Nov 30-Dcc. 0 

2 


Syria: 




Aleppo 

Nov 23-29 

1 


Tunis: 




Tunis 

Nov. 25-Dec. 15... 

33 

23 

Union of South Africa: 




Cape Province 

Nov 9-15 




Orange Free State. 

Nov 2-8 



Transvaal 

Nov 9-15 




Re mark s 


Jan. t-June 30, 1024, Cases, 0,083. 


Outbieaks. 

Do. 

Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algei ui 





Nov 1-30 

1 


Bolivia. 




La Paz- - 

do 

2 


Chile 




Taleahuano 

Nov 10-29 

4 

10 cases (estimated) present Nov. 
<)«) 

Valparaiso. 

Nov. 25. 

1 


Egypt 




Cairo 

Oct 1-28 

6 4 


Mexico. 




Guadalajara 

Dec 23-29 

1 


Alovipn Oifcv 

Nov. U-Dnc. fl _ 

43 . 


Palestine 


Nov 12-Dec 8. 1924 Cases, 7. 

Poland 1 

1 

Sept 28- Oct. 4, 1924; Cases, 28; 



i 

deaths, 1. 

Rumania. 


1 

I 


Const anza 

Dec 1-10 

i !— 


Russia 




Jan 1-June 30, 1924 Cases, 




92,000. 

Turkey 




Constantinople 

Nov 15-Dec. 5 — 

3 1 


Union of South Africa: 





Nov 9 >15 


Outbreaks. 


No\ 16-22 



1 | 



Nov. 9-L5 

j 

l)o. 

Transvaal 

do 


Do. 

Yugoslavia: 


1 


Belgrade 

Nov 24 -Dee. 7 

4 ! 
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WORLD PREVALENCE OF HUMAN PLAGUE IN 1923* 

The recent outbreak of human plague in Los Angeles, Calif., of 
both bubonic and pneumonic types, served to focus public attention 
for a short while in the United States, on this ancient disease. The 
fact that there are endemic plague areas in this country tends to be 
lost sight of by the public in the relatively long intervals between 
outbreaks; the actual occurrence of human plague has again empha- 
sized the possibility, in spite of constant vigilance, of an epidemic as 
long as infected rodents exist, and the necessity for a persistent 
campaign against this source of the disease. 

A view of the world prevalence of plague points to another possi- 
bility — that there is always the chance of new endemic foci being 
established by imported infection. The world-wide distribution of 
the disease is not fully realized, perhaps, except by those whose 
especial duty it is to keep watch. Little appears in the current press 
about far-off epidemics or outbreaks. It may be pertinent, therefore, 
to summarize such information as is available concerning the world 
prevalence of human plague. Unfortunately, the more important 
data concerning plague-infected animals are too scanty to afford an 
adequate idea of the possible sources of the disease. 

We have attempted, therefore, to utilize all official sources of 
published information on the prevalence of human plague during 
the year 1923. The compilation of these data has boon greatly 
facilitated by the cumulative summaries published in the Public 
Health Reports (1) and by the systematic collection .of epidemio- 
logical information by the Service of Epidemiological and Public 
Health Statistics of the Health Section of the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat at Geneva (2). The publications of this service have, 
therefore, been freely used, and have been supplemented by the 
reports received by the Public Health Service and other .publications 
containing summaries (3) (4) (5) (6). In spite of the multitude of 
sources of information from various countries, and in spite of the 
fact that plague is a univefsally notifiable disease, both by custom 
and in obedience to international sanitary conventions, it is ex- 

. A — — — 

♦Froau the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
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tremely improbable that the available reports are complete. This 
is undoubtedly true so far as the number of cases is concerned, and 
it is quite likely that many localities where “sporadic” cases and 
even outbreaks have occurred are not included in the available 
data. We do not know, for example, what happened in interior 
China or Tibet. The reports for India, where the disease is most 
prevalent, do not show accurately the total number of cases, although 
there is every reason to believe that the reports of deaths are fairly 
complete for most of India. Any estimate or classification based on 
cases actually reported will fall considerably short of the actual 
incidence, and the lack of exact information on the fatality of the 
disease in different parts of the world precludes the possibility of 
accurate estimates of the number of cases based upon reported 
deaths. 

Table 1 . — Cases of and deaths from plague notified throughout the world, in 1,923 


Locality 

Cares 

Deaths 

Locality 

Cases 

Deaths 

AFRICA 



a fkic a— con tinued 



Algeria 

5 

3 

Tunisia 

31 


Algiers 

3 

2 


29 

— 

Oran 

2 



2 


St. Eugene 

__ 

1 



; 

Angola 

96 

29 

Uganda 

U n ion of South Africa. . 

948 1 
20 

914 

J2 

Canary Islands 


27 

St . V inoeut Island ( Caim Verde') 

66 

18 

Las Palmas.. 

34 

27 

AMERICA 




10 


Ecuador 

J26 

42 

San Juan de la Rambla 

2 

1 

1 

Guayaquil 

88 

26 

Egypt 

i, si a 

725 

Brazil 

53 ! 

31 







Cairo. _ . . 

2 

2 

Bahia .. 

14 

9 

Alexandria - 

67 

33 

Pernambuco ... ___ 

16 

4 

Port Said 

51 

28 

Vino del Milagro 

1 


Suez 

47 

24 

Porto Alegre - - _ 

22 

21 

Provinces of Lowei Egypt. 

392 

119 




Provinces of U pper Egypt . 

960 

519 

Argentine Republic: Rosario. 

i \ 

! 3 







Kenva 

1,090 


Mexico. Tampico. 1 

2 j 

1 




Paraguay. Asuncion 

o! 

4 

lUTnHnnxiPor 

698 

479 



m cl ungaotax 


Peru 

870 

408 

Tanannri vp 

690 

472 


Die go- Suarez 

5 

4 

Aneash 

6 


Antsirabe 

2 

2 

Arequipa 

2 

1 

Tamatavo 

1 

1 

Oujamarca 

138 

47 




Callao 

15 

9 

French Morocco 

134 

21 

Lambayeque 

78 

51 




Libertad 

185 

90 

Casablanca 

2 


Lima 

294 

136 

Rabat Region 

6 


Piura 

152 

74 

Oharh Region 

127 

21 





TTnitftd Palifnrnla 



Mauritius 

139 

119 

Uruguay 

j 

3 

% 

Nyasaland j 

7 ! 


Venezuela: Victoria 

4 

2 

Senegal 

1,221 

846 

ASIA 



Dakar 

17 

5 




Ruflsquo 

294 

236 

Celebes: Macassar . 

(i) 


Thies 

349 

234 

Ceylon: Colombo 

227 

207 

Baol 

11 

12 

China: 

Cayor 

404 

216 

Amoy (Fokien Province) 


33 

Sine Saloum 

133 

139 

Manchuria 


1 




Dutch East Indies 


8,093 

Tanganyika: Singida (subdis- 



Hongkong 

148 

132 

trict of Dodoma).! 

36 

74 

British India * 


240,586 







> Epidemic. 


* See Tables 4 and 6 for distribution of plague in India. 
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Table 1 , — Cases of and deaths from plague notified throughout the world in 1983 — 

Continued 

Cases Deaths II Locality Cases I Deaths 


1,040 

111 

85 

798 

708 

1 

11 


21 

2 

3 

15 


71 

481 

m 

178 

8 


21 
20 

i July 14-25. * Dec 8- Fob. 18, 1924. * Oct 1-Mur. 8, 1921. « Oct 19-Feb 5, 1924. 

In Table 1 the number of cases and deaths from plague (without 
distinction as to type) notified as having occurred in 1923 is set forth 
in considerable detail by countries and localities. In Figure 1 an 
attempt has been made to show the geographical distribution of the 
disease as well as the degree of its prevalence by countries. 

Throe extremely interesting points are suggested by this compila- 
tion of figures and the map, namely- - 

(1) The total incidence of the disease; 

(2) Its world-wide prevalence; and 

(3) The existence of not one or two but several, probably many, 
endemic areas. 

Any assertion of what the total incidence of or mortality from 
plague in the world actually was during a given period of time would 
be unwarranted. At the same time, keeping in mind the incom- 
pleteness of the reports, it is possible to venture a crude estimate 
based on the information available. For the year 1923 a total of 
255,362 deaths from plague were reported from all parts of the world. 
From those countries which reported both cashes and deaths, a ratio 
of cases to deaths of about 1.5 was indicated. Even upon this rather 
high fatality rate (65 per cent), a total of 384,000 cases is indicated. 



Locality 


abu— continued 

French Indo-Ohiua 

Annam 

Cochin-China 

Cambodia, 

Iraq 

Japan 

Malay States (Federated) 

Malay States (Unfederated) 
Johore 

Palestine 

Badrani 

CaifTa 

HultTa 

Jatfa 


Persia 

Mohammerah City 

\hadan 

Siam 

Bangkok. 

Sibenn. Transbaikalia, Mat- 
siewskava, Buraia Matum, 
Haianhor - 

Straits Settlements. Singa- 
pore — 


Syria 

Hey nit . - - 

Mount Libation. 
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Fxa. 1.— Redrawn from chart published m Epidemiological Intelligence No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’ Secretariat, Geneva 
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Probably it would be safe to say that not less than 400,000 cases of 
human plague occurred in the world during the year 1923, of which 
over 90 per cent were in India. Large as this figure is, it is almost 
insignificant when compared to the prevalence in certain prior years 
as, for example, 1903-4, 1904-5, or 1906-7 when over 1,000,000 deaths 
occurred in India alone each year. Even in 1917-18, the last great 
plague year in India, more than 800,000 people died in that country. 

Yet, in spite of the concentration of its incidence in India, cases of 
plague were reported from nearly all parts of the world. No con- 
tinent was entirely free from it, although only three cases were 
reported in North America in 1923 and one case (at Sydney) 
in Australia. It has been remarked that, upon the assump- 
tion that vectors of plague are in great measure limited to certain 
climates, the bubonic type of plague naturally is confined to certain 
latitudes. While it is perfectly clear that, the disease is chiefly 
prevalent in certain areas of Africa and southern Asia and in islands 
in the same general latitude, it is equally evident from a glance at 
the map that epidemics actually occurred (and possibly endemic 
centers exist) in practically every well-inhabited quarter of the 
globe, except in those countries where a rigid quarantine has been 
maintained for many years or where international commerce touches 
lightly. 

The fact that there is an endemic focus of piaguo in the United 
States possesses another significance than that of being a single 
source of danger; it is an evidenco of the spread of plague foci in 
recent times. Four historic endemic areas in the world are usually 
reforred to — the eastern and wostern slopes of the Himalayas, Arabia, 
and Uganda — from which the infection has spread and gained now 
footholds. The history of the disease is not easy to trace in the 
very incomplete records of the past, but the world-wide spread of 
the disease apparently has taken place in the last half century. 
More endemic centers have become established from which new foci 
may come. It is impossible, of course, from reports of cases or 
deaths alone to enumerate the present foci; careful surveys of the 
possible animal and insect carriers of the disease in all parts of the 
world would be necessary for accurate information. Even a rough 
interpretation of the present data is difficult because, without ex- 
haustive research which would not always be profitable, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between “sporadic” cases arising from endemic 
infection and “sporadic” cases that are imported. Yet if we adopt 
a crude but not wholly unreasonable limit and enumerate only the 
localities where, aay, more than 10 cases or deaths were reported 
within the year or within recent years as possibly endemic, the 
number will be surprisingly large. 
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The extremely ' high prevalence in India, where 240,586 deaths 
were notified, and in Java, where 8,003 deaths were notified, marks 
these two countries as the principal plague areas at the present 
time. Other endemic plague areas with relatively high provalence in 
1023 were Egypt, Konya, Senegal, Uganda, and tho Azores (St. 
Michael Island), Madagascar, and Mauritius in Africa; Ecuador and 
Peru in South America; Coylon, Java, French lndo-China, Persia, 
and Siam in .Asia; and southeastern Russia in Europe. The endemic 
center in California was almost inoperative in so far as human beings 
were concerned. 

Comparative data for several years previous to 1923 are given in 
Table 2 for most of the principal plague-infected localities. 

Table 2 . — Prevalence of plague in most of the important endemic areas, 1919 ~ 1923 


[C=cases; D=»deatlus] 


Country 


Africa: 

Algeria - C 

Egypt — {d 

Mauritius.. jp 

Nyasaland 

Senegal. ---{p 

Tanganyika L) 

Uganda D 

Union of South Africa {p 

America* 

Ecuador— 

Guayaquil {p 

Hawaii v-C 

p,!r “ - - {n 

United States: California C 

Asm: 

Ceylon {p 

Hongkong . {p 

British India 1) 

Dutch East Indies. Java. D 

French lndo-China .jp 

. Iraq C 

Japan [p 

Palestine jp 

Siam jp 

Straits Settlements 

Australia C 


1919 

1920 

. 1921 

1922 

1923 

4 

32 

195 

19 

6 

877 

403 

358 

487 

1,519 

473 

209 

153 

228 

725 



375 

98 

139 



297 

75 

119 



2 

0 

7 

5,701 1 

7, 999 

1,799 

750 

1,221 

4,276 1 

5. 879 

1,241 

428 

846 



163 

40 

26 

1,022 

1,732 

5 . 871 

1,305 

914 

0 

12 

33 

10 

20 

0 

4 - 

16 

8 

12 

06 

187 

270 

56 

94 

22 

55 

95 

19 1 

31 

7 

1 

3 

6 

1 

654 

758 

413 

839 

870 

340 

392 

205 

379 

408 

13 

1 | 

2 

3 

1 




151 

227 




100 

207 

404 

138 

150 

1,181 | 

148 



130 

1, 071 j 

132 

74,284 

99, 368 

69,682 

76, 369 1 

237,057 


8,918 

9,727 

10, 943 

8,003 



1,099 

1,268 

1,040 



917 

1, 093 

844 



137 

685 

708 

3 

22 

2 

118 

1 

2 

16 

0 

79 

1 



4 

64 

15 



1 ! 

19 

5 

229 l 

172 

130 ! 

135 

167 

182 

135 

103 

110 

127 

19 

01 

27 1 

39 

56 

16 

55 

27 1 

39 

60 



100 

46 

1 


India and Egypt were the only countries showing a greatly increased 
prevalence in 1923 over that of recent years; though for several locali- 
ties a somewhat greater prevalence in 1923 than in.1922 is indicated. 
For India and Egypt certain additional details concerning plague 
prevalence are available. » 
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The 1923 epidemic in India was the most severe since 1918, but 
the tendency for the past 20 years has been toward a greatly dimin- 
ished prevalence. In annual comparisons for India it is customary 
to use the figures for the “plague years,” i. e., the 12-month period 
from July 1 to June 30, since the close of the calendar year comes 
during the upward trend of the epidemic curve for most of the 
Provinces. Thus in Table 3 the plague mortality is shown by 5-year 

PLAGUE MORTALITY IN INPIA, 1898-1925. 



periods for India as a whole, and the chief plague-infected Provinces 
from July, 1898, to Juno, 1923. The general decline is very marked 
both in the totals and the figures for the severely infected Provinces. 
Burma and Madras, the more mildly infected Provinces, show no 
decline in prevalence. Annual totals for the whole of India since the 
plague year 1898—99 are shown in the accompanying graph. The 
tendency for the severity of epidemics to decline in recent years and 
the wide variation in the severity of epidemics from year to year are 
both clearly shown. 
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Table 3. — Plague mortality for quinquennial periods in certain Provinces of India 
and all of India , 1898-1928 1 


Province 

Population, 
census 1921 

1898-1903 

1903-1908 

1908-1913 

1913-1918 

1 1918-1923 

Total for 
25 years 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

Bombay Presidency 

Central Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 

Madras 

Burma 

Total for all India. . 

20, 678, 393 
45, 690, 946 
19, 338, 386 
13, 908, 514 
33, 998, 778 
42, 322, 270 
13, 206, 664 

439, 627 
115, 071 
759, 778 
30, 828 
174, 449 
24, 658 
16 

1,647, 603 

1, 002, 332 
824, 484 
141,085 
345,175 
36, 948 
26, 394 

471,350 
740,288 
247, 185 
100, 175 
216*351 
34, 292 
28, 453 

433,586 
528,641 
463, 774 
106, 553 
219, 776 
56, 782 
35,869 | 

69,340 
154, 763 
61, 080 
56, 505 
90, 482 
50,068 
29,081 

3,061,506 
2,541,095 
2, 356, 301 
435,146 
1,046,233 
202, 738 
119,813 

319, 075, 132 

1,707,456 

4, 325, 287 

2, 042, 127 

2,179,401 

530, 170 

10, 822. 331 


* July 1 to June 30 

From Epidemiological Intelligence No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’ Secretaiinf, Geneva, 1921 


Table 4. — Deaths from plague in India, 1919 - 1928 


Province 

1919 20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

| 1922-23 

Punjab 

6, 552 

* 1.059 | 

7,876 I 

41,703 

United Provinces . 

23, 183 

25,371 1 

12,039 

! 70,311 

Bombay 

12,344 

9.926 

4, 606 

! 14,821 

Bihar and Orissa.. . 

18, 682 

17, ‘>02 

8,559 j 

; 29, 519 

('em ml Provinces .. .. ... 

17, 972 1 

4, 149 

1 7, f6I 1 

1 23, 603 

Madras .. 

6, 875 1 

18,217 

7, 179 : 

11,441 

Burma. . .. 

5,464 

3,964 ; 

6,517 i 

8, 154 

Bengal . 

77 

I 68 j 

136 i 

! 80 

Central India. 

3, 972 

| 374 

239 j 

816 

Hydnnbad . .. 

20, 861 

9, 404 I 

7.13 | 

| 9, 792 

Mysore ... . 

5, 269 

! 9, 675 

1 6,771 

j 5, 797 

Ramutana 

42 

849 

4 1 


Delhi 


! 1 

! i 

i 2, 574 

Jind Slate 

1 

t 


| 1,822 

North-West Frontiei Provinces ■ 

1 ! 

1 

i " 1 

937 

Bengolore 



I 

468 

Kolhapur fttato _ 

j 



37 

Total 

121,593 

101,151 

62, 220 

227,8 5 


From Epidemiological Intelligence No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’ Secretariat, Geneva, 1921 


The annual totals for several Provinces or administrative areas 
of India for the 4 most recent years are shown in Table 4. It is 
evident from these figures that plague has not been epidemic in the 
same year in all Provinces, but that each Province has shown a 
rather marked individual variation in severity. Thus the 1923 
epidemic was severe, particularly in the Punjab and United Provinces. 
The complicated situation which is met with in a heavily infected 
area such as India has been well discribed in a few words by Dr. 
Norman White, after years of experience in India, as follows: 

In most parts of India, rainfall in excess of normal at certain seasons of the 
year, with t he consequent increased humidity that this entails, ensures conditions 
favourable to the epidemic evolution of plague. High atmospheric humidity at 
certain temperatures ensures conditions favourable to the development of the 
rat flea; it also, indirectly, favours the epidemic evolution of plague in several 
ways. As an example of the factors that influence the correlation between high 
atmospheric humidity ami plague mortality, the following may be cited: In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces it is a common practice to hold up stocks of 
grain until the winter rains are well established. If the rains be plentiful (with 
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consequent high humidity) and the agricultural prospects promising, large 
quantities of grain are liberated and exported at a time when meteorological 
conditions are most favourable to the spread of plague. The added facilities 
thus afforded for the rapid diffusion of plague infection, by means of grain coining 
from and going to the rat-infested granaries of northern India, are of very great 
importance. 

Taking all facts into consideration, there is unmistakable evidence that the 
prevalence of bubonic plague in India is on the wane. The plague situation in 
India is not so unmanageable now as it was a decade ago. The danger spots 
in each Province are known — places in which infection persists, and from which 
infection spreads year after year. The dangers inseparable from the rat- 
infested markets and grain stores, which, in spite of plague experience, still 
persist in every province, to the continued danger of the towns and villages 
concerned, are beginning to be realised. The uncontrolled traffic in grain and 
other rat-favoured merchandise still continues, howt^ver, to exercise its baneful 
influence, though each year provides striking evidence of the harm done. All 
these things demand attentlpn if plague is ever to be eradicated from India and 
India kept plague free. 

Of the 1,519 cases reported in Egypt in 1923, all but 18 were 
among the natives and over 60 per cent in the Provinces of Upper 
Egypt, chiefly Minia, Assiout, and Ghirga. Plague cases weae 
notified in the important cities of Egypt as follows: Alexandria 67, 
Port Said 51, Suez 47, and Cairo 2. Most of the cases were bubonic 
in type, but 120 fatal cases of secondary pneumonic plague were 
reported. 

Southeastern Russia has some important endemic foci of plague. 
In the Kalmuk region 11 cases and 7 deaths were reported in 
July; then no further cases were reported until a second outbreak 
between December S, 1923, and February 18, 1924, whim 30 eases 
and 16 deaths were reported. In the Government of Astrakan, 
14 fatal cases were notified between December 24, 1923, and Feb- 
ruary 1G, 1924. In the Ural region, 90 cases with 89 deaths 
were reported from October 19, 1923, to February 5, 1924. In t-ho 
Kirghiz Republic (Government of Bukejev) 334 cases with 310 
deaths were notified between October 1, 1924, and March 8, 1924. 
The principal epidemic in the previous year was reported in the 
Government of Bukejev, with 124 cases and 120 deaths notified from 
December 2, 1922, to February 28, 1923. 

The fact that Peru is at present an important endemic area is not 
often commented upon in the literature, yet 408 deaths and 870 
cases were reported in 1923 from eight localities, the principal re- 
ported centers being Lima, Libertad, Piura, and Cajamarca. 

It has been suggested that the comparatively high ratio of cases 
to deaths indicates the occurrence of a relatively mild form of 
plague, but this does not necessarily follow. It may be due to a 
better system pf reporting and more effective treatment, and there 
seems to be very good evidence that these factors must be considered 
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in attempting to analyze the reports of plague in both Peru and 
Ecuador. 

The seasonal incidence of the disease differs. Even within India 
there are marked differences among the areas included in the reports. 
Taking the quarterly totals (Table 5) of plague deaths for the 
Provinces, where the disease has been most prevalent for 25 years as 
well as for 1923, it appears that in the eastern and north central 
section (Burma, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the United Provinces) 
the season of greatest prevalence is clearly in the first half of the 
year, usually in the early spring; in the central, southern, and west- 
ern section (Madras, Bombay, and the Central Provinces) the peak 
of incidence is considerably later in the year, usually in the autumn 
and the winter. For India in general a relatively low summer preva- 

CASX3 OF PUOTS NOTIFIED JS 
EGYPT, 1921-1923 
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lence of plague is indicated. This is in marked contrast to the situa- 
tion in Egypt as shown by the graphs for 1921, 1922, and 1923 in 
Figure 3. Again, by reference to Table 6, we find that in Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika the summer season shows the highest 
incidence of the disease, although the peak did not occur in all of 
these countries in the same month. Even in such widely separated 
localities as Iraq and Hongkong we find a rather similar seasonal 
distribution. In Peru, on the other hand, the highest incidence 
occurred in January and February, 1923. 
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Table 5. — Seasonal distribution of deaths from plague in India 


Province 


Quarters of 1923 


Total 

Quarterly average for 25 years 

Annual 

average 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

1923 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

for 25 
years 

Bengal-. 


80 

2 


82 

1,187 

1,354 

137 

111 

2,789 

Bihar and Orissa 

20,357 

7,131 

119 

1,215 

28,822 

27, 261 

10,031 

691 

3,937 

4U821 

U nited Provinces - _ . 

53, 239 

16,442 

303 

4, 104 

74, 088 

59, 615 
38,687 

30, 276 | 

1,205 

10, 459 
6, 203 

101, 555 

Punjab 

7,496 

33, 743 

1,322 

7,162 

49, 723 

77,011 

880 

122,781 

Central Provinces . . . 

18,241 

1,843 

2,056 

4,157 

26,297 

9,372 

1,302 

1, 748 

5,091 

17, 514 

Madras 

5,286 

884 

3,123 

2,420 

11,719 

3,314 

342 

1,564 

2,901 

8,121 

Bombay 

6,241 
4, C26 

3, 103 
1,094 

10,052 

12, 765) 
1,278 

32, 165 

28, 736 

9,680 

21,667 

34,862 

94,946 

4,772 

Burma. 

630 

; 

7, 628 

2,496 

981 

728 

567 


From Epidemiological Intelligence No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’ Secretariat, Geneva, 1924. 


Table 6 . — Seasonal incidence of plague in 1923, by months 


(.C— cases; D=dcaths] 


Country 

Jan 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Atlg 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Africa: 













Algeria C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

6 

8 

2 

6 

4 

3 

8 

8 

25 

26 

25 

Mauritius 

17 

5 

8 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

7 

21 

21 

20 

Tunis C 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

73 

27 

18 

7 

70 

112 

172 

114 

104 

97 

94 

60 

Uganda 

73 

27 

15 

5 

66 

114 

164 

107 

104 

94 

89 

56 

Union of South AMO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

9 

rica / D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4 

America: 













Pcr “ jrj 

205 

150 

128 

13G 

67 

75 

29 

11 

13 

16 

25 

15 

85 

72 

55 

62 

24 

49 

15 

5 

8 

8 

19 

6 

Ecuador 

5 

14 

15 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

13 

8 

15 

7 

42 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

3 

11 

Asia 













Dutch East Indies. D 

1,039 

818 

685 

487 

471 

441 

469 

507 

578 

902 

942 

1,004 

Iraq (Mesopota-\C 

3 

10 

18 

100 

375 

152 

29 

2 

2 

1 

1 

15 

mia) JD 

1 

8 

8 

51 

236 

86 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Palestine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Siam 

38 

37 

17 

22 

25 

12 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

22 

15 

15 

21 

10 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 


BY FOUR WEEKS ENDED— 


Country 

Jan. 

Fob. 

r i 

Mar. 1 


May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

27 

24 

“1 

rl 

19 

10 

H 

11 

8 

6 

3 

1 

29 

Africa- 




; 

i 



! 








flgypt 1 \ 

ro 

3 

11 

89 

295 

371 

1 207 

155 

102 

48 

21 

51 

35 

71 

ID 

2 

7 

46 | 

148 

221 

110 

00 

36 

15 

10 

25 

10 

29 

Konya and the East Afri- 

can Republic 

C 

0 

16 

2 

2 

8 

330 

281 

128 

23 

83 

28 

48 

13ft 

Tanganyika Territory \ 

fc 

ID 

7 

6 

4 

j 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Asia: 














Ceylon 

D 

21 

25 

11 

10 

10 

9 

17 

7 

23 

16 

10 

n 

24 

fC 

2 

1 

2 

10 

13 

58 

36 

17 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong \ 

ID 

0 

1 

1 

9 

7 

50 

38 

18 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Malay States (Fodcrated)^ 
Singapore ] 

(C 

ID 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang. 

Malacca j 

[d 

I 

5 

7 . 

9 

4 

5 ] 

1 

4 

6 

4 

5 

J 

2 

3 


i Period ends one day later. 2 Period ends one day earlier. 


Most of the plague outbreaks reported were of the bubonic type, 
and it is difficult to get accurate information as to cases of true 
pneumonic type. Where an epidemic of bubonic plague is in prog- 
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ress and some pneumonic cases are reported, they are very likely 
to have been bubonic plague with secondary pneumonic complica- 
tions, as was the case in Egypt. The 90 cases of plague reported in 
the Ural region of Russia in the winter of 1923-24 were definitely 
stated to be of pneumonic type, as was the outbreak in the Bukejev 
government of the Kirghiz Republic in the winter of 1922-23 (124 
cases). In February, 1923, an epidemic of plague of pneumonic 
form was reported at Macassar, Celebes Island, but no details are 
available. One fatal case of pneumonic plague was reported at 
Honokaa, Hawaii, one in Portuguese West Africa, and two were 
reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. Nearly every month a 
portion of the cases reported from Madagascar are stated to be 
pneumonic plague. It is obvious that pneumonic plague epidemics 
have been relatively infrequent in receirt years and that no exact 
information concerning the amount of the pneumonic type of the 
disease can be obtained from the available reports. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS FROM A STUDY OF 
WATER FILTRATION PLANTS ALONG THE OHIO RIVER 1 

By IT. W. Streeter, Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service 

Introductory 

At a session of this conference held at Columbus a year ago, the 
writer had the privilege of describing some studies then being under- 
taken by the United States Public Health Service for the main purpose 
of determining what are the practical limitations in the bacterial 
efficiency of current water purification processes, having in mind 


1 From the United States Public Health Service Laboratory for Investigation of Stream Pollution, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Presented at the Fourth Ohio Conference on Water Purification, Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 14, 1924. 
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particularly those dealing with highly polluted river waters. An 
important part of this study has consisted of a survey of the actual 
performance of 10 municipal filter plants of the rapid sand type 
located directly oathe Ohio River and taking their raw water supplies 
from that stream. The collection of data in connection with this 
phase of the study, which has been in progress throughout the past 
year, has been completed recently, and a preliminary analysis of the 
data Jias given some results which are considered of sufficient interest 
to members of the conference to merit presentation at this time. 
In this connection it should be emphasized, however, that conclusions 
of a final nature can not be drawn from the data until their analysis 
has been completed and the results have been compared with those 
obtained from other surveys and experimental studies now in progress. 

The 10 plants included in the Ohio River group may be divided 
roughly into two subgroups according to the extent of treatment 
given the water prior to its filtration. In the first subgroup, which 
we shall designate as Group I, are five plants, employing sedimenta- 
tion in two separate stages; three of them (at Steubenville, Cincin- 
nati, and Louisville, respectively), using primary plain sedimentation 
followed by coagulation and secondary sedimentation, and the 
remaining two plants (at 1 ronton and Portsmouth) using sedimenta- 
tion with coagulation at both stages. The second subgroup of plants, 
Group IT, comprises five plants employing coagulation followed by a 
single stage of sedimentation, these plants being located, respectively, 
at East Liverpool, Huntington, Ashland, Evansville, and Henderson. 
Aside from certain structural differences, these latter five plants are 
very similar to each other in type. 

The data collected from each plant have comprised daily laboratory 
and operation records such as are ordinarily included in the monthly 
summaries transmitted by plants in Ohio to the State department of 
health. A special effort has been made to secure comparable labora- 
tory data, and with minor exceptions it is believed that the effort has 
been more than reasonably successful. 

The laboratory data to which statistical treatment has been given 
thus far have been the 20° C. and 37° 0. plate counts, both on 
standard agar medium, and the B. coli index, determined in the raw 
water and at each successive stage of purification up to and including 
the final chlorinated effluent. These data have covered a continuous 
period of a full year for all plants except the one at Henderson, Ky., 
whero unforeseen circumstances necessitated discontinuing observa- 
tions at the end of seven months. For all plants except the one at 
Louisville, Ky., the year of observation started on July 1, 1923, and 
ended on June 30, 1924. In the case of Louisville the year began 
and ended two months later, owing to delay in completing the neces- 
sary arrangements for collaboration. The discussion which follows 
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will be devoted almost entirely to what the bacteriological data have 
thus far revealed as to the conditions of raw water pollution now 
being encountered at the several Ohio River plants and as to the 
character of effluents being produced from such water, 

RAW WATER CONDITIONS 

Reference to Table 1 will show the average bacterial character of 
raw water delivered to each plant; likewise the extreme variations in 
monthly average figures obtained during the period of observation. 
From the average B. coli index figures it would appear that the high- 
est bacterial pollution of the river at water-works intakes is encoun- 
tered at Ironton, an indication which is borne out by the 20° C. and 
37° 0. plate counts. The average B . coli index of the raw water at 
Ironton was 14,900 for the year covered by the observations. The B . 
coli index figures and the 37° C. counts, taken together, indicate two 
other zones of relatively high bacterial pollution, namely, at East 
Liverpool and at Evansville. 


Table 1. — Average s } maxima , and minima of monthly mean bacterial counts ob- 
served in the raw water supplies of 10 Ohio River plants during the year July 1 
1923, to June 80 , 1984 


Plant 

48-hour agar count , 20° C 24-hour agar count, 37° C 

B coli Index. per 100 e e 

Aver- 

age 

Maxi- 

mum 

i 2,400 

Mini- 

mum 

Aver- 
[ age 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Aver- 

age 

M axi- 
mum 

' Mini- 
mum 

East Liverpool 

Steubenville.- 

Huntington i 

1 1,050 

I 

i 056 

4,420 
760 
1,590 
1,040 
4, 190 
1,350 
1,000 
1,890 
4,980 
5,290 

8, 700 

1, 090 
3, 450 
1,490 
10,000 
3, 650 
3, 750 
3, 670 
11, 100 
9,610 

1, .500 
130 
550 
400 

1, 420 
600 
150 
735 

2,100 1 

2, 800 

2 680 
330 
2, 370 
11,500 
14, 900 
3,490 
2,980 
2,220 
3, 940 
1,740 

1 11,600 
1,010 
6,280 
41,700 
23,900 
0,200 
», 910 
5, 140 
7,600 
3,250 

18 

48 

500 

1,000 

9,930 

800 

170 

90 

1,270 

850 

Ashland 1 



” *"'J 

Ironton 

Portsmouth 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 1 * . 

Evansville 

Henderson J 

19, 000 
9,910 
18, 300 
12,500 
15,800 

40.000 
32, 100 
70,500 
25, 800 

05. 000 

4, 000 | 
1,410 
455 

1, 100 
720 






* Feb -June, 1924. * Sept., 1923- Aug., 1924. 3 July, 1923-Jan., 1924. 


The factors 1 of direct sewage pollution, tributary inflow, and 
natural purification, which determine the ranges of pollution in 
successive zones of the Ohio River are so complex that they can not 
be discussed in a brief space. Moreover, as this paper is concerned 
chiefly with the relations between quality of raw water and the 
efficiency of artificial processes of purification, it is unnecessary to 
enter here into any discussion of these matters further than to state 
that the intakes for all the cities included in this study are located 
well above pollution from the cities which they serve and deliver 
water of as good quality as is obtainable in the zones of the river 


i For a discussion of these factors see Public Health Bulletin No. 143, A Study of the Pollution and 
Natural Purification of the Ohio River. Part II: Report on Surveys and Laboratory Studies (especially 
pp. 68-75 and 324-335). 
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which are accessible. It is also worthy of note that the raw waters 
at Portsmouth, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Evansville are roughly, 
of similar quality, as indicated both by average and maximum 
counts. 

For individual months of the period the range of variation in 
average bacterial content of the rivers is shown to be high. East 
Liverpool, with a maximum monthly B. coli index of 11,600 and a 
minimum of but 18, displays the greatest variation, though at other 
points, notably at Ashland and Ironton, higher maxima are noted. 
For individual days the raw water at Ashland shows the greatest 



frequency of excessively high B. coli content, 7.4 per cent of the 
samples giving an index of over 100,000. The raw waters at East 
Liverpool, Ashland, Ironton, Portsmouth, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
all show more than 10 percent of the samples having a B. coli index 
exceeding 10,000, the Ironton figure being 32 per cent. 

In Figure 1 the character of frequency distributions obtained by 
plotting the percentages of the total number of raw water samples 
giv ing counts within specified ranges is illustrated by curves plotted 
from 37° counts on the raw water at East Liverpool, Portsmouth, 
and Evansville. These distributions, which are 'characteristic not 
only of the bacterial content of the raw water but also of that of the 
effluents from various stages of purification, are practically all of 
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the “skew” type illustrated in Figure 1. If, “instead of plotting 
the actual counts as abscissae, we plot thoir logarithms, we obtain 
curves approaching very closely the symmetrical “normal frequency” 
curve, as shown in Figure 2. A number of other natural phenomena, 
such as rainfall, for example, tend to follow the same kind of frequency 
distribution. 

The practical significance of this observation lies in the oppor- 
tunity it affords for studying the possibilities for predicting on the 
basis of present observations, the frequencies with which the bacterial 



content of a given raw water or effluent may be expected to exceed 
certain specified limits as its average value increases from year to 
year. Without entering into a detailed discussion of this interesting 
phase of the subject, .which would require too much space for the 
scope of the present paper, it may be noted that waters the bacterial 
content of which distributes itself in accordance with the type of 
frequency curve mentioned, tend to become disproportionately more 
dangerous as their average bacterial content increases, for the reason 
that the frequency with which their bacterial count exceeds certain 
higher limits may increase at a much faster rate than does its average 
value. This observation is in line with recent experience at a number 
of Ohio River plants, where the frequency of occurrence of raw water 
samples giving bacterial counts in the higher ranges has multiplied 
out Of proportion to increases in the yearly average count. This 
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question is being given careful study in connection with the analysis 
of data from the various Ohio River and other plants, with a view to 
determining, if possible, whether there exists a critical limit in the 
average bacterial content of a raw water or an effluent beyond which 
a disproportionately rapid deterioration in its quality may be 
expected to occur during a fairly large proportion of a given period 
of time* 

PURIFICATION EFFICIENCIES 

Comparison of the various Ohio River plants with respect to their 
efficiencies of bacterial purification indicates some rather wide 
differences in a few individual cases, though on the whole the agree- 
ment between plants of similar type is shown to be reasonably close. 
This is particularly true of efficiencies measured in terms of the 37° 
count and the B . coli index, the 20° count giving somewhat less 
uniform figures. 

In order to summarize in condensed form the average purification 
efficiencies observed for the group of Ohio River plants, taken as a 
whole, Table 2 has been prepared, giving the average percentages of 
bacteria remaining in the effluent from each stage of purification, as 
referred, first, to the raw water content and, second, to the influent 
water of that particular stage. The figures have been expressed as 
“per cents remaining ” rather than as “per cents removed, ” in order 
to bring out moro strikingly certain differences in the small quantities. 
The corresponding “per cent removed” is readily derivable from the 
figures as given, being 100 per cent minus the figure in each case. 


Table 2. — Average purification efficiencies of 10 Ohio River plants during observa- 
tional year f as shown by percentages of raw and of influent water constituents , 
respectively , remaining in the effluent from each stage of purification 



Per cent of raw water 
constitutent in— 

Per cent of influent 
constitutent in— 


Bottled 

water 


Filter effluent 





Applied 

water 

Unchlor- 

inated 

Chlor- 

inated 

Settled 

water 

Applied 

water 

Unchlor* 

inated 

Chlor- 

inated 

Turbidity 

33.8 

8.9 



33.8 

20.7 



48-hour agar count, 20° C 

■u 

10.8 

4.1 


33.0 

26.3 

38.3 

18.8 

24-hour agar count, 37° C 

B. coli index 

26.6 

» 13.8 

*1.8 


26.6 

25.6 

14.7 

10.3 

27.7 


0.41 


27.7 

21.3 

2.8 



1 Average for Group I plants** 9. 4 per centj'for Group II plants-* 18. 2 per cent. 

* Average for Group 1 plants- 1. fl per cent; for Group II blants— 1. 9 per cent. 

* Average for Group I plants**0. 20 per cent; for Group II plants— 0. 19 per cent. 


Based on the percentages derived from the 37° counts, as referred 
to the influent water, the bacterial efficiency of primary sedimentation 
is indicated as being about the same as that of secondary sedimenta- 
23313°— 25f 2 
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tion, the “percentage remaining" figures being, respectively, 26.6 
per cent and 25.6 per cent for the two stages, or the corresponding 
“percentages removed,” 73.4 per cent and 74.4 per cent, respectively. 
Filtration, with a residual of 14.7 per cent and postfilter chlorination, 
with 10.3 per cent, show a slightly higher intrinsic efficiency than do 
the preliminary sedimentation stages, though the latter, of course, 
remove by far the greater proportion of the bactoria initially present 
in tho raw water. 

With one exception, the percentages derived from the 37° counts 
agree very closely with those based on the B. coli index. The excep- 
tion noted refers to the much lower porcentago (2.8 per cent) of B. 
coli in the filter effluont, when roferred to the filter influent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding percentage (14.7 per cent) based on the 
37° count. It is worthy of note that this discrepancy is found in the 
filtered water percentages for every individual plant in tho study 
group, and at no other stage of purification is it manifest. 

Based on the 37° count, the percentage of raw water bacteria 
remaining in the applied water averages 9.4 per cent for the plants of 
Group I, employing double sedimentation, and 12.8 per cent for 
those of Group II, employing single sedimentation. The advantage 
possessed by the former in the efficiency of removal of bacteria prior 
to filtration is thus shown to be considerable. Comparison of tho 
percentages in tho filtered and chlorinated effluents, however, indi- 
cates that this advantage does not extend beyond the filtration stage, 
at least to any marked extent. The percentages of raw water bacteria 
in the filter effluent are 1.6 per cent for Group I plants and 1.9 per 
cent for Group II plants, whereas in the final chlorinated effluent 
they are 0.20 per cent and 0.19 per cent, respectively. ( B . coli 
results). 

As regards the relation of bacterial purification efficiencies to tho 
bacterial content of the raw or the influent water, the data thus far 
have indicated that such a relation exists though not always well 
defined nor manifest at every stage of purification. In general, the 
over-all percentage efficiency of purification tends to increase with 
the raw water count at a diminishing rate, with a tendency to become 
asymptotic to a fairly well-defined maximum value, apparently rep- 
resenting the upper limit of efficiency attainable by a given process. 
The type of relationship is illustrated in Figure 3 by two curves, one 
based on average data for three selected plants of Group I and the 
other oh similar data for two plants of Group II, showing the decrease 
in the percentage of raw water bacteria remaining in tho final effluent 
as the raw water count (37°) increases. The tendency for the residual 
percentages to reach a definite minimum is marked in both cases. 
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BACTERIAL QUALITY OF EFFLUENTS 

As regards the average bacterial quality of effluents produced by 
the 10 Ohio River plants, the results of B. cdi tests indicate that 
with the aid of chlorination a majority of the plants have been de- 
livering effluents satisfying the present Treasury Department 
standard, 1 when considered as an average over the entire year. The 
highest average B . coli index for a single month recorded for any one 
of the plants was 2.2 per 100 c. c., two other plants having maxima 
of 1.8 and 1.9, respectively. 



Fig. 3.— Relation between raw water bacterial counts and percentages of raw water bacteria re- 
maining in final effluent 


It is of interest to note the extent to which the same chlorinated 
effluents would satisfy, or fail to satisfy, the revised 2 Treasury De- 
partment standard with respect to average density of B. coli . In 
this case we find that three of the 10 plants delivered chlorinated 
effluents giving a positive test for the B. coli group in more than 10 
per cent of the standard 10. c. c. portions tested (the actual figures 
being 37 per cent, 12.2 per cent, and 15.8 per cent, respectively). At 


* See reprint No. 232, from the Public ‘Health Reports, VoL 29, No. 45, Nov. 6, 1914. 

* The Revised Treasury Department standard, as yet unpublished, specifies, as to bacterial content, 
substantially: (a) that not more than 10 per cent of the total number of standard 10 c. c. portions tested 
shall show the presence of organisms of the B. coli group, and (b) that'not more than 5 per cent of all the 
standard samples shall show three or more positive tests out of the five 10 c. c. portions comprised in any 
single sample. 
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two of these three plants, more than 5 per cent of the samples (16.2 
p6r cent and 6.8 per cent, respectively) gave three or more positive 
tubes out of each five tubes tested. Seven of the ten plants, there- 
fore, delivered chlorinated effluents satisfying both provisions of the 
revised Treasury Department B. coli standard, and one of the re- 
maining three plants satisfied the requirement as to the percentage 
of standard samples giving not more than three out of five positive 
10 c. c. portions. 

As regards the quality of the unchlorinated filter effluents, a con- 
siderably less favorable record is indicated. Taking the mean of 
the 12 monthly average B. coli index numbers as a measure of quality, 
we find that of the nine plants reporting results on the unchlorinated 
filter effluent, five gave an average index greater than 2.0 per 100 
c. c. and seven an index greater than 1.0 per 100 c. c. All but one 
of the nine plants gave one or more monthly average indices greater 
than 2.0 and all of them exceeded an index of 1,0 in one or more 
months. 

To sum up this phase of the matter, a large majority of the plants 
appear to be able to deliver chlorinated filter effluents meeting either 
the original or the revised Treasury Department standard with 
respect to B. coli content, when their record is considered for periods 
of a month or a year. Practically all of them, however, are unable 
to meet the standard without the aid of chlorination; that is to say, 
filtration processes alone, whether used in conjunction with single or 
with double coagulation and sedimentation, are unable to cope 
successfully with the present density of bacterial pollution of tho 
Ohio River, if tho measure of success be taken as the ability to meet 
eithor the original or the revised Treasury Department B . coli 
standard. 

RELATION OF BACTERIAL CHARACTER OF EFFLUENTS TO THAT OF 

INFLUENTS 

In a preliminary study of the performance of two Ohio River 
filtration plants, made by the Public Health Service several years 
ago, 1 evidence was found of an interesting and highly significant 
relation between the bacterial content of effluents delivered by water 
purification processes and the corresponding bacterial content of 
their influents. Thus it was found that whenever an increase or a 
decrease in the bacterial, content of the influent occurs, there is a 
general tendency toward a corresponding, though not necessarily 
proportionate, change in the bacterial content of the effluent, either 
from a purification plant when considered as a whole, or from a 
given stage of the purification process. The practical importance 

i The Loading of Filter Plants. H. W. Streeter. Jour. Am. W. W. Assoc., March, 1923; also reprint 
No. 737 from the Public Health Reports, Mar. 31, 1922, pp. 741-763. 
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of this relotion, if confirmed as a matter of more general experience, 
lies in the possibility it offers for forecasting with some precision the 
limit of raw water pollution under which a purification plant of 
given type may be expected to deliver consistently an effluent of 
specified bacterial quality. To those who are. concerned with the 
control of the pollution of streams used as sources of purified muni- 
cipal water supplies, this question is one of primary importance in 
considering the specific limitations which must ultimately be imposed 
upon pollution of the raw water. 

The results of the present survey of Ohio River plants have con- 
firmed the existence of this relation in the case of every individual 
plant included in the survey group. In Tables 3 and 4 are given the 
results, in terms of the 37° count and the B. coli index, respectively, 
obtained by combining separately the data for plants of Group I and 
Group II into a table showing the corresponding bacterial counts 
observed at each successive stage of purification when grouped and 
averaged according to the individual raw-water counts falling within 
specified ascending ranges. With three exceptions in the two tables 
combined, it is noted that an increase in raw-water count is con- 
sistently accompanied by an increase in the effluent count at each 
successive stage of purification. The three exceptions noted are due 
principally to the undue weight unavoidably given to an irregular 
result from a single plant; in fact two of them (in Table 4) are based 
on observations available only at a single plant. 

Table 3. — Relation between raw-water count and corresponding counts in effluents 
at successive stages of purification 

[24-hour agar count, 37° 0.] 


Average bacterial count per c. c. 


Raw water count range 

i 

Raw 

Settled 

Applied 

Filtered 

Bis- 

; infected 

Group I plants 






0-500 

221 

68 

29 

3.1 

0.5 

501-1,000 

820 

228 , 

108 

12.1 

1.0 

1,001-2,000 

1,480 

328 

123 

7.8 

LI 

2.001-5,000 

3,440 

739 

232 

1&4 

1.3 

Over 5,000 

8,040 

1,060 

251 

22.5 

4.0 

Group 11 plants 






0-500 

286 


92 

17 

1.0 

501-1,000 

793 


181 

25 

1.6 

1,001-2,000 

1,530 


376 

40 

3.0 

2,001-5,000 

3,390 


626 

58 

5.9 

Over 5,000 * 

9,460 

j 

1,950 

278 

22.4 





1 
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Table 4. — Relation between raw water B. eoli index and corresponding indices at 
successive stages of purification 

[J9. coM index per 100 e. c.] 


Average B. coll index per 100 e. c. 


Raw water B. coli index range 

Raw 

i 

Settled 

Applied 

Filtered 

Dis- 

infected 

Group I plants 






0-10 

10 

6.4 

4.3 

1.3 

0.12 

10*100 

100 

64 

39 

2.1 

,20 

100-1,000 

i.ooo ; 

361 

126 

3.8 

.31 

1,000-10,000 

10,000 

1,590 

801 

4.2 

.59 

Group II plants 






0-10 

10 


7.9 

2.6 

L2 

10-100 

100 


72 

3.5 

.68 

100-1,000 .. 

1,000 


480 

4.4 

.96 

1,000-10,000 

10,000 


2,640 

4.9 

1.5 

10,000-100,000 

100,000 


1,800 

6.2 

3.5 






An inspection of the B. coli figures in Table 4 shows that plants of 
the more highly elaborated type of Group I can be expected usually 
to deliver chlorinated effluents meeting the revised Treasury Depart- 
ment standard with a raw- water B. coli index in excess of 10,000 
per 100 c. c. For plants of the Group II type, the limiting raw- 
water index would appear to be slightly in excess of 1,000 per 100 c. c. 

In citing these figures, it should bo emphasized that they are 
merely tentative and subject to the possibility of further revision 
after a more detailed analysis of the data has been completed. It 
may prove desirable, for example, further to subdivide the plants 
of Group I into two subgroups, one being represented by the plants 
at Ironton and Portsmouth, which employ not only double sedimenta- 
tion but continuous double coagulation, and the other by plants of 
the Steubenville- Cincinnati-Louisvillo type, which use double sedi- 
mentation but not double coagulation. A preliminary comparison 
of the data from these two subgroups of plants has clearly indicated 
the advantage of double coagulation as a measure for further increas- 
ing the bacterial purification efficiency of plants employing primary 
plain sedimentation. 

The limitations of space do not permit an elaboration of some other 
interesting angles of this study; for example, as to what it has thus 
far shown concerning the relation of raw- water turbidity to bacterial- 
purification efficiency. The relation appears to be a definite one, 
though the extent to which it is influenced by the fact that increased 
amounts of coagulants are usually applied when the raw-water 
turbidity increases, has not been given a sufficiently thorough study 
to justify any conclusions as to whether the mere presence of turbidity 
or some other contingent factor, such as coagulant dosage, has the 
more direct influence on the percentage efficiency of bacterial removal. 
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CONCLUSION 

From the data thus far analyzed, the following definite conclusions 
may be drawn with reference to water-purification plants treating 
Ohio River water: 

1. With the continuous and effective use of chlorine disinfection 
as a reinforcement to filtration, the Ohio River plants, considered as 
a group, apparently are fully able to deliver effluents of such bacterio- 
logical quality as is generally considered safe for a very large pro- 
portion of the time. Without the aid of chlorination, they undoubt- 
edly would be unable to do so. 

2. The type of plant represented by Group I, employing two 
stages of sedimentation, is more efficient in bacterial removal than 
the type represented by Group II, employing but a single stage of 
sedimentation. Of the Group I type, plants employing coagulation 
with both stages of sedimentation are more efficient than those using 
plain sedimentation as the primary stage. 

3. Earlier observations as to the existence of a well-defined relation 
between the bacterial content of offluents and that of influents of 
water-purification processes have been confirmed by the results 
obtained from every individual Ohio River plant thus far studied. 
As far as the Ohio Rivor plants included in this study are concerned, 
therefore, the possibility exists for forecasting the extent of deteriora- 
tion in their effluents from a given increase in raw-water pollution, 
with plants of the highest efficiency here represented. 

In considering the first of these three conclusions it may well be 
said that while the extremely high bacterial efficiency shown by the 
various Ohio River plants during the past year’s survey has been an 
encouraging sign, their inability, as a group, to produce bacterially 
satisfactory effluents without the aid of chlorination virtually means 
that the last line of defense as at present established has been reached 
in the purification of Ohio River water. The next line of defense 
which suggests itself is long-time preliminary storage, but this 
measure would be costly in all cases and probably impracticable in 
some instances; hence the problem of meeting further encroachments 
of pollution in the Ohio River has definitely entered the phase when 
serious attention must be given to some plan for restricting further 
increase in the sewage pollution of the river. 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR NEW YORK CITY, 1924 

The following is taken from the Weekly Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Health of the city of New York for January 10, 1925: 

The health of the city for the year 1924 was exceptionally good. 
The number of deaths reported during the year was 71,252, as com- 
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pored with the average for the immediately preceding five years of 
73,432, a decrease of 2,180 deaths. 

Those causes which showed a materially decreased mortality were 
influenza, a decrease of 1,696; tuberculosis of the lungs, 1,220; 
diarrheal diseases under five, 1,023; diphtheria and croup, 248; 
scarlet fever, 143; acute respiratory diseases, 538; and tuberculous 
meningitis, 100. Those causes showing materially increased mor- 
talities were as follows: Chronic degenerative diseases, 1,906, which 
includes chronic organic hoart diseases, chronic Bright’s disease, 
diseases of the arteries, and cerebral apoplexy; cancer, an increase of 
642 deaths; typhoid fever, 48 deaths; poliomyelitis, 26; appendicitis, 
94; cirrhosis of the liver, 22; accidental deaths, 253 ; homicides, 63; 
and suicides, 34. 

Hie great saving of life was under five years of age, there being 
2,459 fewer deaths than in the five-year average. The great loss 
was at ages 65 years and over, there having been exactly 1,000 
more deaths reported in 1924 than in the five-year average. 

In all, 32,950 people died in institutions; 22,903 in tenements and 
apartment houses; 12,561 in private dwellings, and 634 in hotels. 

Mortality from principal causes, 1924, ond corrected average for preceding five years 


Total deaths, all causes. 


Typhoid fever 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria and croup 

Influenza 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 

Other tuberculous diseases 

Cancer 

Diseases of arteries 

Organic heart disease 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Diarrheal diseases under 5 years 

Bright’s disease and nephritis 

Puerperal diseases 

Congenital debility and malformations. 

Violent deaths (excluding suicides) 

Suicides 

All other causes I 


Total births reported 

Total marriages reported. 


Corrected 
average 
preceding 
five years 

Deaths 
reported 
year 1924 

Increase 

Decrease 

73, 432 

71,252 


2,180 

136 

184 

48 


489 

500 

17 


223 

80 


143 

334 

382 

48 


962 

714 


248 

2,245 

549 


1,096 

6,000 

4,780 


1,220 

908 

807 


101 

5, 915 

6,557 

042 


3,014 

3,667 

653 


12,854 

15, 134 

2,280 



9, 316 

9, 152 

163 

2,206 

1,183 



1,023 

4,700 

3,701 


1,059 

715 

679 


36 

4,009 

3,865 


144 

4,255 

4,571 

j 316 


799 

833 

34 


14,293 

13,908 


385 

131,264 

62,009 

130, 420 
62,254 

185 

838 



INFANTILE MORTALITY 

The infantile mortality rate for the year was 68 per 1,000 live 
births, as compared with the five-year average rate of 76 — a saving 
of 8 babies out of every 1,000 born alive. 

In all, 130,426 births were reported during the year, a decrease of 838. 
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The Bulletin states: 

“ Formerly, the health of the baby was a local problem and em- 
phasis was placed on family care. To-day the complex character of 
living conditions causes it to assume a much broader aspect, and 
community control can not be avoided. The factors that must be 
considered when dealing with this subject are: Housing, sanitation, 
overcrowding, social factors, pure water, pure milk, prevention of 
contagion, and out-of-door facilities. 

“The best criterion of a people’s health, perhaps of a people’s 
civilization, is the rate of infant mortality. This is measurable. 
The rate is reckoned upon the basis of 1,000 births, e. g., a rate of 
70 means 70 deaths under 1 year for each 1,000 babies bom alive. 

“ The control of infant mortality spells ‘ well baby.’ It is essential, 
therefore, to study its causation and the means employed to do 
away with these causes. 

“The principal reasons for infant mortality may be set down as: 
Prenatal, those affecting the mother; postnatal, those affecting the 
child. Under the caption 'prenatal’ one thinks of: Tuberculosis, 
syphilis, alcoholism, poverty, overcrowding, unhygienic surroundings, 
lack of proper food, manual labor on the part of the mother. One 
can not but be struck by the interrelation of these various causes 
and the bearing they must necessarily have upon one another.” 


MOSQUITO BREEDING IN WATER BARRELS 1 

INSTRUCTIVE INCIDENT IN CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES AT A NAVAL OPERATING 

BASE 

The following information is taken from the sanitary report of 
the United States Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., for 
the month of September, 1924: 

“ The sources of the mosquitoes noted in last month’s report were 
located at Sewalls Point coal pier and the Virginian Railway coaling 
station in nine barrels of water used for controlling fires. Seven of 
these barrels were emptied, and the superintendents of the two 
places promised to keep the remaining barrels oiled. This was not 
accomplished, however, until thousands of Culex mosquitoes had been 
blown over the base by the then prevailing southerly wind. These 
mosquitoes immediately stocked every available body of water — of 
which the frequent rains, unfortunately, supplied many — in the 
made ground on the north side of the base. Although nearly 4 tons 
of niter cake and 150 gallons* of crude oil were used during the 
month, reducing the breeding to a minimum, we still have thousands 
of Culicid&. Thorough surveys were made at three units on the 
base for ^ Anopheles,- but none could be found. Culex larvae were 
collected at three places and the containers either treated or de- 
stroyed. Several water holes were filled during the month.” 


‘Prom tbe United States Naval Medical Bulletin for January, 1925. 
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DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 


Ordinance authorizing acquisition of land for garbage disposal pur- 
poses uphdd. — (Supreme Court of Illinois.) The city of Chicago has 
power to acquire land for use in the disposal of garbage and other 
waste matter, and the city ordinance passed June 13, 1923, providing 
for the acquisition of certain specified property to be used for the 
above-mentioned purposes, is valid. (Consumers’ Co. v. City of 
Chicago et al., 145 N. E. 114.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 17, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 17, 1985, and corresponding week of 1984 ■ {From the 
Weekly Health Index, January 80, 1985, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ending Corresponding 
January 17, 1925 ‘ week, 1924 


Policies in force. 58, 396, 301 54, 691, 101 

Number of death claims - 12, 125 11, 314 

Death claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 10, 8 10. 8 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 17 , 1985, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 192 4 . ( From the Weekly Health Index, January 20, 

1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
17, 1925 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 17, 
1925* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 17, 
1925 


Total (62 cities) 


14.2 

* 13.3 

1 

*888 





. 



Akron ...... .......... 

23 



4 

5 

44 

Albany 4 

34 

14.8 

15.4 

1 

5 

22 

Atlanta.. 

99 

22.2 

16.5 

19 

11 


Baltimore 4 

275 

18.0 

15.3 

34 

32 

99 

Birmingham 

66 

16.7 

17.1 

7 

12 


Boston 

252 

16.8 

14.8 

47 

38 


Bridgeport 

50 



8 

3 


Buffalo 

130 

122 


15 

15 


Cambridge 

33 

15.3 


2 

10 


Camden ;... 

33 

13.4 

18.2 

3 

8 


Chicago 4 

677 

11.8 

11.5 

106 

94 

94 

Cincinnati 

138 


16.1 

10 

7 

69 

Cleveland 

184 


11.9 

27 

37 

67 

Columbus 

73 


12.6 

10 

6 

94 


61 

1 

11.4 

11 

7 



73 

■Ujfti 


8 

13 


Des Momos 

25 


10.4 


3 

61 

Detroit 

253 

M 



49 


Duluth 

22 

10.4 

10.1 


2 



23 




2 

39 

Fall River 4 

36 

15.5 

19.4 

3 

9 

43 

Flint 

16 



3 

9 

49 

Fort Worth 

46 

15.7 

7.0 

9 

3 



1 Annual rate per 1 ,000 population . « 

1 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 61 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, January 16, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 17, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , January 20. 

1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Jan. 
17, 1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortal- 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 17, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

ity fute, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 17, 
1925 

Grand Rapids 

36 

12.5 

8.4 

5 

3 

78 

Houston 

60 

7 

5 

Indianapolis 

92 

13.4 

12.9 

7 

14 

48 

Jacksonville, Fla 

35 

17.4 

16.8 

2 

2 

44 

Jersey City. 

86 

14.2 

9.4 

11 

9 


Kansas City, Kans 

40 

16.9 

12.4 

9 

5 

0 

Kansas City, Mo 

89 

12.6 

12.0 

9 

9 

Los Angeles. _ 

273 

21 

19 


Louisville 

87 

17.5 

12.3 

9 

6 


Lowell 

34 

15.2 

17.6 

3 

7 

52 

Lynn 

18 

9.0 

8,5 

0 

3 

0 

Memphis 

57 

17.0 

13.0 

6 

5 


Milwaukee 

97 

10.1 

11.9 

19 

22 

87 

Minneapolis 

108 

13.2 

12. 9 

15 

12 


Nashvillo * 

41 

17.2 

19.4 

9 

8 


New Bedford 

20 

7.7 

16. 1 

2 

5 

33 

New Haven 

49 

14.3 

G. 8 

9 

3 

116 

New Orleans... 

181 

22.8 

20.5 

23 

16 

New York 

1,610 

157 

13.8 

12.7 

172 

193 

WM KV] 

Bronx Borough 

9.1 

11.1 

17 

29 

59 

Brooklyn Borougn 

524 

12.2 

11.2 

63 

53 

66 

Manhattan Borough 

733 

16.9 

15.1 

72 

92 

72 

Queens Borough.. 7 

134 

12.2 

10.6 

14 

12 


Richmond Borough 

62 

24.2 

18.8 

6 

7 


Newark, N. J 

120 

13.8 

11.2 

17 

18 


Norfolk 

31 

9.6 

11.4 

4 

6 


Oakland 

53 

10.9 

13.5 

2 

4 


Omaha * 

42 

m3 

10.3 

3 

4 


Paterson 

28 

10.3 

11.5 

5 

2 


Philadelphia.. 

608 

16.0 

15.0 

67 

74 


Pittsburgh 

223 

18.4 

16.2 

32 

27 


Portland, Orcg 

64 

11.8 

14.4 

6 

6 


Providence 

61 

13.0 

14.8 

7 

11 


Richmond 

73 

20.4 

15.3 

10 

6 


Rochester 

76 

11.8 , 

7 



St. Louis 

257 

16.3 

12.5 

23 

17 

St. Paul 

68 

12.3 

. 13.0 

7 

7 

60 

Salt Lake City 

30 

12.0 

15.0 

6 

4 

94 

San Antonio 

84 

22. 1 

18.8 

13 

15 

Sun Francisco 

180 

16.8 

17.8 

12 

14 

69 

Schenectady 

25 

12.8 j 

9.9 

2 

4 

50 

Seattle 

59 



4 

7 

41 

Somerville 

27 

13.8 

13.0 

4 

4 

107 

Spokane 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield, Mass 

32 

10.9 

11 0 

5 

3 

74 

Syracuse 

48 

13.1 

11.9 

2 

8 

25 

Tacoma - 

30 

15.0 

13.2 

2 

2 

48 

Toledo 

66 

12.0 

11.9 

8 

0 

72 

Trenton 

49 

19.4 

15.7 

4 

3 

65 

Utica 

26 

12.6 

10.9 

2 

1 

41 

Washington, D. 0 

133 

13.9 

15.2 

17 

8 

95 

Waterbury 

22 



4 

5 

88 

Wilmington, Del 

47 

20.1 

13.5 

8 

7 

182 

Yonkers 

26 

12.1 

11.4 

6 

3 

no 

Youngstown 

45 

14.7 

6.0 

5 

3 

63 









* Deaths for week ended Friday, January 10, 1925. 











PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of whcn f where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change whon later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 24, 1925 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 68 

Diphtheria 25 

Dysentery - 2 

Influenza... 467 

Influenza reported as “ Devil’s grip M — 3 

Malaria 17 

Measles - 12 

Mumps 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia - 137 

Scarlet fever 18 

Smallpox 292 

Tetanus -• - 1 

Trachoma - 8 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 30 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 53 

Mumps 16 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis 45 

Whooping cough 7 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 86 

Diphtheria 12 

Hookworm disease 4 

Influenza 201 

Malaria 28 

Measles 63 

* For two weeks ended Jan. 24, 1925. 


Arkansas— continued 

Cases 


Mumps 35 

Ophthalmia neonatorum I 

Pellagra 6 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 12 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 0 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hooping cough 21 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Ukiah 1 

Diphtheria 151 

Influenza 53 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

HeaJdsburg 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Measles 48 

Poliomyelitis: 

Oakland 1 

Sacramento 1 

San Diego County 1 

Santa Clara County 1 

Scarlet fever 174 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 58 

Los Angeles County 26 

Oakland 12 

Orange County 12 

Scattering 71 

Typhoid fever * 11 

COLORADO 1 
(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 150 

Diphtheria 18 

Measles 5 
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Colorado— continued 


Coses 

Humps 40 

Pmeumonia 11 

Scarlet fever 58 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 99 

Diphtheria 44 

Gorman measles 32 

Influenza.— - 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 42 

Mumps - 31 

Pneumonia (all forms) 101 

Scarlet fever 183 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 32 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough - 67 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox - 1 

Diphtheria.... 2 

Measles - 2 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia — 3 

Scarlet fever - 4 

Tuberculosis - 3 

Whooping cough 6 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria - 7 

Influenza— 63 

Malaria - 4 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet (over 1 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 12 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 1 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 115 

Malaria 1 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 28 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis - - 15 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 5 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 1 

Knox County 1 

Woodford County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 89 

Scattering 52 


Illinois— continued 

Cases 


Influenza . 37 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 3 

Measles 421 

Pneumonia 301 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County . 281 

Edgar County 8 

McLean County 9 

Madison County 14 

St. Claire County 11 

Scattering 132 

Smallpox: 

Lake County - 8 

Madison County . 8 

Ogle County 8 

St. Claire County 12 

Scattering 25 

Tuberculosis . 242 

Typhoid fever 32 

Whooping cough 301 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Lake County . 1 

Chicken pox 142 

Diphtheria 42 

Influenza. 82 

Measles 100 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia . 24 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 15 

Elkhart County. 19 

Huntington County 18 

Kosciusko County 25 

Lake County 11 

La Porte County 10 

Parke County 8 

St. Joseph County 16 

Vigo County 12 

Scattering 98 

Smallpox. 

Jefferson County 10 

Kosciusko County — 12 

Vigo County 13 

Scattering 56 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough . 39 

IOWA 

Diphtheria _ 21 

Scarlet fever 84 

Smallpox 33 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 177 

Diphtheria 47 

Influenza 4 

Measles—. 8 

Mumps—- 380 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 40 

Scarlet fever 151 

Smallpox * “23 

Tuberculosis 56 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 51 
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LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria.,, 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent's angina, 

Whooping cough 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria- 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 

Whooping cough 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal men in git is 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Beptic sore throat 

Trachoma 

Trichinosis 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

1 Week ended Friday. 


Cases 

1 

17 

67 

3 

43 

31 

38 

23 

27 


41 

27 

1 

17 

8 

110 

7 

26 

5 

4 

3 

3, 

1 

67 

20 

4 

128 

2 

17 

63 

2 

118 

92 

3 

1 

33 

8 
1 

02 


2 

283 

15 

107 

161 

1 

124 

8 

380 

102 

35 

158 

3 

388 


MICHIGAN 


Diphtheria 

Moasles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough. 


MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Oases 

08 

149 

108 

302 

21 

49 

11 

120 


191 

62 

8 

1 

272 

79 

82 

2 

23 


MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 9 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 21 

Typhoid fever 4 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 07 

Diphtheria 88 

Influenza 24 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 6 

Mumps 39 

Pneumonia 29 

Scarlet fever 310 

Smallpox 15 

Trachoma 15 

Tuberculosis 51 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 11 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria 5 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 39 

Typhoid fever 2 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 203 

Diphtheria 88 

Influenza 14 

Measles 89 

Pneumonia 177 

Scarlet fever 246 

Smallpox 14 

Typhoid fever 0 

Whooping cough 267 


4 NEW YORK 

J (Exclusive of Now York City) 

154 Cerebrospinal meningitis 

8 Diphtheria 

140 Influenza 


2 

83 

38 
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nxw York— continued 


Cases 

Lethargic encephalitis 6 

Measles 195 

Pneumonia 245 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 359 

Smallpox 18 

Typhoid fever 25 

Whooping cough 203 

NORTII CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 165 

Diphtheria 49 

German measles l 

Measles 21 

Scarlet fever 45 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox 84 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 92 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria 16 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fever 18 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 00 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 21 

Scattering 9 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia 1 © 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 

Portland 9 

Scattering 20 

Smallpox: 

IMi tland 10 

Columbia County 17 

Scattering 8 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 8 

SOU Til DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 3 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 2 

TEXAS 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 141 

Dengue -- 14 

Diphtheria - 84 

Dysentery (epidemic) 13 

i Deaths. 


tbxas — continued 


Cases 

Influenza 4,226 

Leprosy 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 00 

Mumps *. 163 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 4 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra * 25 

Pneumonia 302 

Rabies (human) 2 

Sciu let fever 61 

Smallpox 43 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 55 

Typhoid fever 37 

Whooping cough 58 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 2 

Mumps - 55 

Scarlet fever 31 

Whooping cough 17 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox— Montgomery County - 8 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox__ ©4 

Diphtheria 32 

Measles - 60 

Mumps. 117 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever - 54 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 8 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 12 

Scarlet fever - 14 

Smallpox - 6 

Typhoid fever 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pox 60 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 114 

Influenza., 2 

lethargic encephalitis .. 2 

Measles 185 

Mumps 63 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis , 19 

Whooping cough 29 
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Wisconsin— continue d 


Scattering: Cases 

Chicken pox . 220 

Diphtheria 47 

German measles 3 

In fluents 33 

Measles 102 

Mumps 286 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 20 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 159 


Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering-'-Contlnued. Cases 

Smallpox * * . 48 

Tuberculosis.. 23 

Typhoid fever...' 3 

Whooping cough 92 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 14 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever 16 

Whooping cough 4 


Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1925 


NEBRASKA Cases 

Chicken pox 28 

NORTH DAKOTA C&S6S 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria 17 

Measles ....... ........... 3 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles .... 6 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 24 

Typhoid favor 5 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 68 

Smallpox 1 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

WhooDine comrh 4 

Whooping cough 6 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

October , 19U 












1 

178 






2 

104 


8 

November, 19U 











M#>hrn.qlrfl 

1 

94 

0 




1 

120 


2 

December, 19U 


, 



! 






Delaware 

1 

13 

6 


2 



6 


1 

Idaho. . _ 

2 

20 

1 





22 


3 

Illinois 

2 

664 

82 

6 

815 


9 

1,516 

166 

231 

Louisiana 

3 

101 

98 

24 

11 i 

i 

2 

60 

53 

157 

Maryland 

1 

218 

476 

1 

86 ! 

0 

2 

378 


63 

Nebraska. 


50 

3 




1 

69 


2 

New York 

11 

1,520 

330 

6 

925 


44 

2,263 

51 

784 

North Carolina 

0 

314 



82 


1 

215 

152 

27 

North Dakota 


29 



64 


10 

167 

69 


Oklahoma 

5 


535 

59 

9 

6 

1 

174 

27 

217 

Rhode Island 

0 

95 

6 

0 


0 

0 

103 


16 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, DECEMBER, 1924 

Notifications regarding Gommunicable diseases sent during the month of December, 
192b, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Diph- 

theria 

Scarlet 

fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connecticut 

1 

2 

1 

— 



Illinois 




Massachusetts 


3 

2 

13 

1 

Minnesota 



47 

53 

New York 

1 

7 

New Jersey 



Washington 


i 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Los Angeles, Calif . — The following items are taken from the re- 
port of plague-eradicative measures in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 


week ended January 10, 1925: 

Number of rats examined during week ended Jan. 10, 1925 3, 903 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 1 

Number of squirrels examined during week ended Jan. 10, 1925 : 215 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Total number of rats examined to Jan. 10, 1925 31, 612 

Total number of rats found to be plague infected 71 

Total number of squirrels examined to Jan. 10, 1925 - 1, 093 

Total number of squirrels found plague infected 0 

Last case of human plague, Jan. 6, 1925. 


Oakland !, Calif. — From December 13, 1924, to January 10, 1925, 
10 rate were found to be plague infected at Oakland, Calif. 

New Orleans , La. — The following items are taken from the report 
of plague-eradicative measures in New Orleans, La., for the week 


ended January 10, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 271 

Number of inspections made 947 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 28 

Number of rodents examined 4, 133 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Total number of rodents examined to Jan. 10, 1925 13, 755 

Total number of rodents found to be plague infected. 5 


SMALLPOX AT PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

Under date of January 19, 1925, 12 cases of smallpox were reported 
at Port Arthur, Tex. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 10, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,736 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 
12, 1924, the same States reported 2,518 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 931 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended January 10, 1925. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, they reported 1,373 cases. The esti- 
mated expectancy for these cities was 1,300 cases of diphtheria. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty States reported 2,233 cases of measles for the 
week ended January 10, 1925, and 13,096 cases of this disease for the 
week ended January 12, 1924. One hundred and four cities reported 
1,191 cases of measles for the week this year and 4,994 cases last year. 

23313° — 25 1 3 
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Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
35 States — this year, 4,157 cases; last year, 3,889; 104 cities — this 
year, 2,038 cases; last year, 1,718; estimated expectancy, 1,031 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 10, 1925, 35 States reported 
889 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 936 cases. One hundred and four cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 316 cases; 1924, 345 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 78 cases. These cities reported 19 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year, 13 of which occurred at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever . — Three hundred and ninety-one cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended January 10, 1925, by 34 
States. For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 
219 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 198 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 81 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 49 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,147 deaths; 1924, 1,177 deaths. 


City reports for week ended January 10 , 1925 


Tho “estimated expectancy * given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to tho Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of tho pi eeeding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numbei of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year oarlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and city 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 


1923, 

estimated 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Bar re 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River.. 
Springfield.. 
Worcester.. 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. 

Hartford 

New Haven 


73, 129 

22,408 

1 10,008 
23,013 

770,400 
120, 912 
144, 227 
191,927 

68,799 
212, 378 

* 143, 550 
1 138,036 
172. VS7 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

17 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

70 

68 

47 

3 

2 

80 

7 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 

so 

7 

13 

6 

7 

1 

0 

5 

0 

9 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

8 

9 

0 

0 

I 

1 

85 

5 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


1 

0 

0 

8 

23 

3 

8 

1 

1 

3 

8 

0 

A 
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City reports for week ended January 10 , 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana. 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend-. 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Michigan' 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis. 
St. Paul...-. 
Iowa: 

Davenport... 
Des Moines . 
Sioux City... 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 
St. Joseph... 
St. Louis — 


North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


Popula- 

tion 

3 X; 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

530,718 

31 

30 

8 

1 

1 

54 

15 

9 

5, 927, 625 

231 

227 

202 

24 

19 

40 

26 

287 

317,867 

15 

12 

1 

0 

I 

5 

37 

5 

184, 511 

15 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

124, 167 

12 

5 

10 

1 

2 

14 

1 

5 

438,699 

34 

23 

14 

7 

0 

53 

8 

27 

127, 390 

4 

8 

5 

2 

2 

9 

0 

2 

1, 922, 788 

159 

79 

96 


9 

71 

41 

96 

613,442 

74 

29 

10 


6 

84 

34 

16 

110,917 

23 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

140,636 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

406,312 

20 

16 

5 


5 

1 

2 

14 

888,519 

141 

39 

27 

7 

6 

1 

6 

21 

261,082 

23 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

268, 338 

25 

9 

13 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

93, 673 


4 







342, 718 

80 

20 

5 

0 

1 

2 

7 

20 

76, 709 

5 

1 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

68, 939 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2,886, 121 

159 

150 

67 

15 

4 

273 

18 

82 

55,968 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

79, 675 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

61,833 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

22 

4 

995,668 

91 

78 

34 

6 

2 

8 

7 

43 

117,968 

13 

11 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

145, 947 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

13 

2 

4 

42, 519 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

182 

0 

484, 595 

91 

24 

18 

2 

1 

247 

53 

0 

64, 393 

37 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

* 39, 071 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

106, 289 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 

0 

3 

409, 125 

59 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

241,891 

38 

IS 

16 

0 

0 

0 

21 

7 

61,262 

4 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


140, 923 

1 

4 

5 

0 


0 

0 


79,662 

6 

2 

1 

0 


0 

1 


39, 667 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 



351,819 

14 

13 

3 

6 

5 

2 

9 

12 

78, 232 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

803,853 

47 

66 

36 

1 

1 

4 

4 


24,841 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

1 

14, 547 

1 

1 

1 i 

0 


0 

0 


15,829 

* 1 


1 

0 


1 

o 


29,206 

1 

i 

5 

0 


0 

0 


58,701 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

204, 382 

26 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

52,655 

21 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

159 

2 

79,261 

30 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


* Population Jam 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 10, 19 $$ — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia! 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington, 

117,728 

7 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Maryland: 










Baltimore 

773, 680 

59 

33 

33 

74 

7 

4 

4 

59 

Cumberland 

32, 361 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


3 1' 301 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

District of Columbia: 











» 437, 571 

48 

20 

26 

2 

3 

21 


13 

Yiigmw: 









Lynchburg 

30, 277 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

34 

0 

Norfolk 

169, 089 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

6 

Richmond 

181,044 

4 

8 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Roanoke 

65, 602 

11 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

West Virginia: 







1 



( 'hm let-ton 

45. 597 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Huntington 

67, 918 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling-.. i 

> 66, 208 

14 

2 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

29, 171 

16 

1 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington 1 

35,719 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

' Winston-Salem 

56, 230 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71,245 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia 

39, 688 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Greenville 

25, 789 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

222, 963 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Brunswick 

15, 937 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

Savannah 

89, 448 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Florida: 










St. Petersburg 

24. 403 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa - 

56,050 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

57,877 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Lexington 

43, 673 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Louisville 

257, 671 

11 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

170.067 

20 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

11 

Nashville 

121, 128 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

7 

Alabama. 










Birmingham 

195/4)1 

32 

3 

11 

7 

2 

0 

0 

12 

Mobile - 

63,858 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas* 










Fort Smith 

30,635 

4 

2 

l 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

70,916 

1 

2 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

<6 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

404,575 

2 

15 

8 

6 

5 

1 

0 

16 

Shreveport 

54,590 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Oklahoma’ 









Oklahoma 

101, 160 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Tulsa. 

102,018 

6 

2 

3 

o 


2 



Texas: 









Dallas 

177, 274 

32 

8 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Galveston 

46,877 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Houston 

154, 970 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 


9 

San Antonio 

184,727 

6 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

11 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

16,927 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Great Falls 

27,787 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

Helena 

1 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 12. 068 


0 

4 

0 

0 

1 


1 


1 Population Jan. 1 , 1920. 
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City reports for meek ended January 10, 1 925 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

• 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN — COn. 










Idaho: 










Boise 

22,806 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

272, 031 

16 

10 

6 

0 

1 

3 

60 

15 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

32 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

New Mexico: 







Albuquerque 

Arizona: 

16, 648 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Phoenix 

33, 899 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Utah: 








Salt Lake City 

126, 241 

75 

3 

5 

0 

0 

2 

35 

4 

Nevada: 








Reno. 

12,429 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 










Seattle 

1 315, 685 

58 

6 

g 

0 


6 

15 


Spokane 

104, 573 

23 

3 

0 

0 


39 

0 


Tacoma 

Oregon: 

. 101,731 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Portland 

273, 621 

23 

8 

12 

0 

0 

3 

7 

14 

California: 









Los Angeles. 

660, 853 

74 

37 

38 

8 

2 

20 

24 

23 

Sacramento- 

69, 950 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

San Francisco 

539, 038 

35 

27 

19 

8 

3 

1 

6 

18 


Division, State, and city 


Scarlet fever Smallpox 


0 jg S 

11 I 
.1 £ 


Typhoid fever 



TJ 

1 

a> 

I 

a> 

i. 

t 

I* 

ft 

J3 

1 

1 

u ! 

P 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barre 

* Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall Kiver 

Worcester I. 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 

Buffalo 22 24 

Now York 155 25ft 

Rochester 12 42 

Syracuse 14 2 

t Population Jan, 1, 1920. 


12 Oft 18 i 107 I 
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City reports for week ended January 10, 1985 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

i" 

2 

Typhoid fever 

s 



% 





t 

is 




43 

1 

Division, State, and city 

ises, estimat 
expectancy 

I 

1 

If 

1 

eft 

g 

8 

2 

1 

'V <w 

I 

I 

■I 

i 

1 

£ 

JB 

i 

f 

1 

i 

f 


O 

u 

o 

V 

0 

£ 

u 


V 

Q 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC- continued 










1 


New Jersey* 

Camden 

2 

9 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


38 

Newark 

19 

37 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

77 

139 

Trenton 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

59 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia 

54 

194 

0 

3 

1 

47 

3 

18 

2 

102 

1 

Pittsburgh - 

2C 

70 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

5 

1 

7 

165 

Reading" . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

29 

Scranton . 

4 

2 

o 

0 

o 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

' 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 

Cincinnati 












Cleveland ___ 

11 

25 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

134 

Columbus 

37 

30 

2 

0 

0 

15 

2 

2 

0 

23 

187 

Toledo 

8 

12 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

83 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne 

16 

19 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

* 0 

0 

39 

74 

Indianapolis.. 

3 


0 




0 





South Bend... 

10 

4 

2 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

108 

Tone Haute 

4 

4 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Cicero 

112 

276 

2 

0 

o 

51 

3 

13 

0 

176 

822 

Peoria 

1 

10 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Springfield 

6 

11 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Flint 

82 

87 

8 

3 

7 

o 

18 

2 

6 

0 


260 

Grand Rapids 

8 

1 

3 

o 

1 

0 

1 

0 


17 

Wisconsin* 

Madison 

7 

12 

I 

2 

i 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

■y 

37 

Milwaukee 

3 

4 

0 

2 

o 

2 

o 

o 

o 

0 

5 

Racine 

37 

26 

2 

7 

o 

2 

o 

1 

o 

37 

110 

Superior 

5 

3 

0 

6 

o 

1 

o 

o 

0 

6 

17 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

6 

17 

74 

31 

1 

13 

1 

1 

10 

12 

1 

2 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



25 

Minneapolis 

32 

17 

2 

60 

18 

2 

2 

. o 

1 

o 

o 


103 

St. Paul. 

5 

5 

1 

o 


61 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

2 


0 

1 

0 

^■8 

Des Moines 

8 

3 

0 



o 

o 


0 


Sioux City 

o 



o 

o 


0 


Waterloo.-. 

4 

1 

o 

a 



n 

o 


2 


Missouii: 

Kansas City 

13 

3 

30 

75 

3 

2 

0 

o 

o 

2 


1 

n 

o 

o 

i 

93 

25 

St. Joseph 

1 

l 

o 

1 


o 

o 

St. Louis 

146 

3 

10 

o 

0 

16 

o 

2 

2 

o 

1 

287 

5 

North Dakota: 

Forgo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Grand Forks 

0 

Q 



o 

o 




South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 


0 

0 

o 




o 




Sioux Falls 

2 

2 

3 

j 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 


10 

15 

34 

15 

31 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

2 

4 

i 

q 

o 

o 

o 

p 

2 

Omaha 

5 

2 

23 

o 

o 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

2 

6 

0 

o 

o 

o 

3 

Wichita 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Oi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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January 30, 1025 


Cily reports for week ended January 10, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


Scarlet (ever 


if § 
it £ 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

W est Virginia. 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida’ 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama' 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma’ 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 





17 

17 


22 

23 

20 

6 

76 

8 

37 

11 

30 


27 

14 

78 

08 

45 

82 

27 

18 


144 

20 

23 


41 

17 

80 

61 
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City reports for week ended January 10, Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

* 

t 

jl 

1 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

| 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

MOTTNTAIN 












Montana: 












BilHngs 

1 

12 

1 

0 



•!Hi] 



14 

1 

Great Falls 

1 

5 

1 

0 




HI 

HI 

0 

4 

Helena 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 



HI 

HI 

0 

7 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H 


IHtI 



0 

9 

Idaho: 












Boise 

2 

10 

0 

2 

»i 


1 

Hil 

0 

0 

3 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

12 

«1 

Hi 

0 

2 

81 

Pueblo 

3 

2 

0 

0 

fHTl 


* 0 

1 

^Hil 

0 

15 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque 

1 

0 

0 

0 


7 



0 

0 

10 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 


0 


0 

0 

7 


0 

fHi 

0 


Utah; 












Balt Lake City 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

HI 

0 

sHil 

1 

34 

Nevada: 












Reno 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Beattie 

9 

11 

1 

12 



1 

3 


4 


Spokane 

4 

3 

5 

2 



1 



6 


Tacoma .... 

3 

2 

1 

1 


0 

f^MII 

0 

mm 

0 


Oregon: 

Portland ....... 

0 

3 

6 

17 

m 

■1 

1 

1 

m 

7 


California: 












Los Angeles 

15 

30 

2 

20 

IHil 

20 

1 

2 

0 

34 

263 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

San Francisco 

13 

■ 

1 

5 

1 

15 

1 

4 

■ 

16 

184 


Division, State, and 
city 


NSW ENGLAND 


Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 


Dengue 


Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 


Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 


«f 


I 


Tvphus 

fever 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Worcester.. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport.. 
Hartford.. . 
New Haven. 


2 2 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


4 3 

1 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 1 


0 0 
0 0 


0 

0 


1 1 
0 0 
1 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 1 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 1 
0 0 


0 0 
1 0 
0 0 


0 

0 

0 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York... 
Rochester... 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. 
8cranton 


0 0 0 0 1 

3 10 0 7 

0 0 0 0 0 


1 

5 

0 



0 0 
0 0 
0 1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1 1 
1 1 


0 0 
0 0 


3 3 

0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 1 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 

0 
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{tily reports /or mek ended January 10, 1025 — Continued 



Cerebro- 



Lethargic 



Poliomyelitis 

Typhus 


spinal 

! Dengue 

cncepha- 

Pellagra 

(infantile 

fever 


meningitis 



litis 



paralysis) 



Division, State, and 














city 









:s 






1 

1 

1 

1 

tfl 

Xi 

<d 

t 

a 

z 

I 

I 

1 

C8 

t § 
<1 

l 

03 

1 

c8 

c* 

t 

& 

I 


o 

0 

o 

ft 

o 

ft 

u 

ft 

u 

u 

ft 

u 

ft 

E. NORTH CENTRA!. 














Ohio: 














Cincinnati ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 







Chicago 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Michigan: 









Detroit 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 














Milwaukee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W. NORTH CENTRAL 














Missouri: 














St. Louis. .. 

1 

1 

2 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

G 

o 

Nebraska: 











Omaha 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas* 











Wichita 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland. 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

South Carolina* 










Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 







Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E. SOUTH CENTRAL 








Tennessee: 














Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W. SOUTH CENTRAL 












Louisiana: 














Shreveport 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 














Oklahoma. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 














Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio __ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

t 0! 

0 

MOUNTAIN 














Montana: 











' 



Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

Colorado: 














Denver 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 











Salt Lake City.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 



: 











Keno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 



* 



; 


j 






Tacoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 














Los Angeles 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 10, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , November 2, 1924, to January 10, 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 * * 4 * * 7 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Centrals- 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.. 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

204 

201 


175 


a 193 

4 197 

150 

4 155 

4 169 


204 

158 

183 

305 

221 

149 

274 

344 

273 

209 

159 

108 

332 

262 

183 

209 

258 

281 

166 

144 

173 

307 

260 

120 

125 

162 

128 

258 
170 
165 
309 
• 173 

7 98 
144 
172 
252 


221 

187 

185 

299 

150 

149 

195 

248 

4 207 

189 

149 

134 

168 

134 

51 

116 

209 

220 

258 

140 

151 

176 

146 

01 

148 

191 

*129 

256 

181 

*130 

143 
173 
120 

144 
239 
194 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


Total 

56 

58 

72 

06 

* 112 

s 128 

4 143 

105 

4 158 

4 216 

New England.. 

89 

102 

122 

147 

164 

3 282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

Middle Atlantic 

73 

68 

78 

79 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

169 

East North Central 

67 

76 

97 

85 

199 

207 

317 

138 

294 

•422 

West North Conti ul 

15 

21 

29 

10 

25 

35 

19 

10 

10 

19 

South Atlantic 

26 

8 

22 

14 

4 22 

39 

24 

35 

53 

83 

East South Central 

11 

11 

11 

0 

7 0 

6 

11 

0 

17 

29 

West South Central 

5 

6 

5 

9 

0 

0 

19 

14 

0 

5 

Mountain 

19 

38 

38 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

Pacific 

41 

67 

90 

52 

136 

125 

4 37 

70 

4 83 

194 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

208 

198 

223 

232 

* 270 

•312 

4 314 

244 

4 297 

4 369 

New England 

' 283 

335 

385 

437 

544 

•602 

552 

512 

609 

661 

Middle Atlantic. 

179 

167 

185 

■ ' I 

197 

260 

268 

225 

286 

324 

East North Central 

200 

194 

225 

228 

257 

234 

311 


243 

• m 

West North Central 

466 

456 

473 


616 

626 

601 

468 

627 

757 

South Atlantic 

136 

118 

140 

128 

• 171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

KJ 

East South Central 

166 

80 

97 

57 

7 102 

109 

210 

126 

172 

m 

West South Central 

116 

83 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

148 

Mountain 

181 

191 

229 

143 

296 


239 

191 

162 

382 

Pacific 

145 

116 

174 

168 

197 

218 

4 134 

133 

4 138 

189 


i The figures given in this table arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at 
timeof going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass t not Included. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif , not included. 

* Fort \\ ayne, Ind , not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

7 Memphis, Tenn , not incJuvlcd. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities November 2, 1924, to January 10, 1925- 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan 

10. 

Total 

25 

35 

34 

38 

* 58 

*43 

4 42 

41 

4 40 

•57 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

0 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

East North Central 

4 

8 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

UO 

West North Central 

170 

207 

170 

230 

417 

255 

209 

205 

129 

220 

South Atlantic 

i o 

14 

12 

6 

• 48 

39 

22 

28 

39 

30 

East South Central 

46 

69 

120 

74 

7 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

395 

West South Central 

. 9 

37 

28 

32 1 

19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

65 

Mountain 

10 

67 

19 

10 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

Pacific 

93 

i 

136 

142 

130 

113 

113 

4 106 

122 

4 69 

148 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE KATES 


Total 

22 

19 

24 

29 

4 45 

3 43 

! «» 

35 

4 37 

•36 

New England 

17 

12 

12 

22 

30 

3 10 

30 

17 

25 

15 

Middle It hint ic ... 

12 

17 

23 

40 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

East Noith ( entrnl 

10 

8 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

*23 

West North (’cntral 

19 

6 

17 

4 

8 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

South Atlantic 

43 

20 

28 

30 

• 50 

35 

30 

37 

41 

55 

East South Ontial 

HO 

114 

80 

109 

7 0.3 

57 

51 

34 

40 

51 

West South Central 

83 

51 

60 

37 

00 

51 

50 

28 

37 

70 

Mountuin 

1 HO 

76 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

Pacific „ 

i * 

17 

40 

17 

29 

17 ! 

4 14 

15 

4 5 

26 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

7 

8 

8 

10 

2 12 

j 3 17 

4 10 

15 

19 

#21 

New England 

12 

0 

5 

5 

17 

3 5 

15 

1 J * 

3 

17 

Middle Atlantic... 

12 

9 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

! 14 

21 

20 

East North Central 

3 

3 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

1 16 

10 

•16 

West North Central 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

U 

13 

South Atlantic 

0 

8 

12 

14 

•11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

East South Central.. 

0 

23 

11 

29 

7 28 

23 

23 

51 

63 

46 

West South Central 

5 

30 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

51 

41 

Mountain 

0 

10 

3S 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

Pacific 

0 

20 

0 

8 

8 

4 

417 

12 

12 

20 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

118 

125 1 

120 

130 

2 153 

3 159 

4 172 

157 

203 

*192 

New England 

82 

87 

94 

144 

127 

3 J 09 

134 

114 

174 

122 

Middle Atlantic 

154 

149 

152 

152 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

East North Central 

81 

86 

90 

93 

115 

125 

140 

126 

165 

*152 

West North Central.. 

63 

70 

79 

74 

63 

88 

08 

92 

101 

90 

South Atlantic 

152 

169 

110 

169 

« 191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

East South Central 

137 

263 

200 

240 

7 211 

217 

297 

200 

303 

292 

West South Central 

112 

173 

302 

107 

103 

178 

163 

229 

341 

260 

Mountain 

76 

95 

143 

124 

210 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

Pacific 

127 

100 

80 

94 

168 

135 

♦86 

147 

188 

184 


1 Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Term., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at 
time of going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included 

4 Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind.. not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

7 Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1988 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total - ........ 

106 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28,140,934 



New England - 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,515,330 

2,506,901 

911,885 

1,124,564 

546,445 

1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304, 114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,666,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 

Middle Atlantic. . . . 

10 

10 

East North Central - 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain - 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

3 

1,275,841 








FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


AZORES 

Plague. — Plague has been reported in the Azores as follows : Castelo 
Branco, a village 11 34 kilometers from Horta, November 25, 1924, 
several cases; Feteira, 5 kilometers from Horta, November 25, one 
case; St. Michael, during the week ended November 22, 1924, three 
cases with one death. During the 10 days ended December 29, 1924, 
eight cases were reported on St. Michael Island. 

BRAZIL 

Hospital for hpers—Ceara . — On November 29, 1924, the president 
of the State of Ceara, Brazil, approved the bill passed in July, 1924, 
providing for the construction of a hospital for lepers at Ceara? 
Brazil. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe . — Information dated 
December 26, 1924, shows the occurrence, reported December 19, 
1924, of three cases of plague at Realejo Alto, 45 kilometers from 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, Canary Islands. One case terminated 
fatally. 

HAWAII 

Plague— Honohaa. A case of plague was notified, November 4, 
1924, at Ilonokaa, Hawaii. The case occurred at Mill Camp, a 
location of the Honokaa Sugar Co. 

MALTA 

Lethargic encephalitis - Malta fever — Typhoid fever . — During the 
month of November, 1924, 5 cases of lethargic encephalitis, 56 cases 
of Malta (undulant) fever, and 26 cases of typhoid fever with 1 
death were reported in the island of Malta. 

SPAIN 

Mortality from certain diseases — Barcelona Province . — During the 
months of September and October, 1924, mortality from certain dis- 
eases was reported in the Province of Barcelona, Spain, as follows: 
September, 1924 — Bright’s disease, 60 deaths; cancer and other 
malignant tumors, 113; organic diseases of the heart, 158; pneumonia, 
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26; tuberculosis, all forms, 172; typhoid fever, 101 deaths. Octo- 
ber, 1924 — Bright’s disease, 71 deaths; cancer and other malignant 
tumors, 128; organic diseases of the heart, 198; pneumonia, 37; 
smallpox, 1; tuberculosis, all forms, 183; typhoid fever, 95 deaths. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — Orange Free State — Transvaal . — During 
the week ended November 29, 1924, plague was reported in the 
Union of South Africa as follows: Cape Province — 1 case, native, at 
De Aar; 2 cases, fatal, in native children, on farm, Maraisburg dis- 
trict. Orange Free State- -1 case, native, from Hoopstad district, 
received at Kroonstad municipality. Transvaal — 1 case, native, 
fatal, Wolmaransstad district, Vaal River. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases— December, 1924 • — Communicable diseases 
have been notified in the Virgin Islands as follows : 


Island and disease 


Ft. Thomas and St. John. 

Dysentery 

Gonorrhea . 

Malaria 

Measles 

St Croix: 

Filariasis 

Gonorrhea 

Syphilis..- 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis 


Remarks 


2 

2 

J 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Unclassified. 
St John. 


Imported. 

Chronic pulmonary. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 30, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Romarks 




| 

Nov. 16-22, 1924. Cases, 1,938; 
i deaths, 1,195. 

| 

Calcutta. - 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13... 

14 

12 

Madras 

Dec. 7-13 

2 

2 ! 

Siam' 

Bangkok . » 

Nov. 23-29 

3 






i 


PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castelo Branco 

Nov. 25 



Present with several cases. 

Fetcira 

do 

I 

i 

St. Michael Islaud 

Nov. 30-Dec. 29... 

11 



Canary Islands. 

Realejo Alto ... 

Dec. 20 

3 

1 

Vicinity of Santa Crus de Tene- 
riffe. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dec. 7-13 

Nov. 4 


1 

Hawaii: 

Honokaa 

1 


At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. 





i prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 30, 1325— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 



Remarks 


Nov. 16-22, 1924: Cases, 1,712? 
deaths, 1,287. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 


Native. 

Bubonic. Native children, on 
Gotedshoop Farm. 

Bubonic; mild; from Grand, 
stable Farm, IJoopstad dis- 
trict. 

On Farm Wolvespruit, Vaal 
River. Native. 


SMALLPOX 


Brazil: 





Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-15 

5 

2 


Canada: 





British Columbia-- 





Vancouver 

Jan. 4-10 

19 



Manitoba— 

1 




Winnipeg: 

Jan 4-17 

11 



China: 

• 




Amoy 

Dee. 7-13 



Present. 

Hongkong - 

Nov 30-I)ec. 6 

4 

i 


Shanghai 

Dec 21-27 


1 


Egypt: 





Alexandria 

Dee. 17-23 

3 



Great Britain: 





England and Wales. 

Dec. 7-Jan 3 

288 



India ... — 




Nov 16-22, 1924; Cases, 969; 

Calcutta 

Nov. 30 Dei*. 13. -- 

78 

36 

deaths, 210. 

Karachi 

Dec. 14' 20 

3 



Madras 

Dec 7-J3 

17 

4 


Rangoon . — - 

Nov 30-Dec. fl 

9 

3 


Java: 





East Java— 





Pasoerocan Residency.. 

Nov. 12-19 



Epidemic in two native villages. 

Soorabaya 

Nov. 16-29 

123 

51 


Mexico: 





Guadalajara 

Jan. 6-12... 


1 


Mexico City 

Dee 14-20 

2 



Vera Cruz 

Jan. 5-11 


3 


Villa Hermosa 

Dee. 28-Jan. 10 



Present . Local i t y , capital, State 





of Tabasco. 

Spain: 





Barcelona 

Oct. 1-31 

1 


Province. 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 


Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

1 

97 


Switzerland: 





Lucerne 

Nov. 1-30 

9 



Syria: 





Aleppo 

Dec 21-27 

12 



Turkey: 





Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19 

6 



Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province 

Nov. 22-29 



Outbreaks. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 38, 1025— -Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Dec. 14-20 

14 


Oct. 12-18, 1924: •Cases, 30; 
deaths, 1. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Poland ~ 



Spain: 

Madrid. 

Year 1924 


3 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Union of South Africa: 

Capo Prnvinpp 

Dec. 13-19 

Nov. 23-29 

3 

Ornngn Frpft Statu 

do 








Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 23, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

. Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.- 

Nov. 16-22 

1 

| 


India . 



Oct 19-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 

Bombay-. _ ... 

Nov. 23-29 

1 

1 

10,283; deaths, 6,122. 

Calcutta 

Oct 26-Nov. 29- - 

35 

29 


Madras 

Nov. 16- Doc. 6 

41 

26 


Rangoon _ ... .. 

Nov. 9-29 

5 

2 






Aug. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 7; deaths, 
6. August, 1923: Cases, 13: 
deaths, 10 native and 1 fatal 
case European. 

Province - 

A uani _ 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

do 

2 

2 

Cochin-China. 

do 

4 

3 

Siam* 

Bangkok 

Nov. 9-22 

3 

2 







PLAGUE 

Azores* 

Pont a Delgado 

Dec. 6-12 

9 

5 


British East Africa 

Konya— 

Uganda 

Aug. 1-31 

79 

62 


Canary Islands* 

Las Palmas 


Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 

Epidemic. 

Celebes* 

Macassar 

Oct. 29 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Nov. 9-Dec. 6 

7 

6 

China 

Nanking 

Nov, 23- Dec. 6 



Present. 

Ecuador. 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec 15... 

8 

3 

Rats taken, 17,677; found infected, 

Jan. l-Dec. 9, 1924: Cases, 366. 
Corresponding period, year 
1923— cases, 1,462. 

Bubonic. 

Egypt 

City - 

Alexandria 

Dec 3-9 

1 

1 

Port Said 

do 

2 

1 

Suez 

do 

1 

1 


Hawaii 


Dec. 9, 1924: Plagued nfected 
rodent found In vicinity of 
Honokaa village. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 
10,091! deaths, 7,468. 

India 




Bombay 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

Karachi 

Nov, 30-Dec, fl 

2 

1 

128 

11 

M adras ( Presidency ) 

Nov. 23-Dec 6 

Oct 20-No v 29... 

182 

12 


Rangoon 



* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 23, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGU E— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Indo-Ohfna.. 




Aug. 1-31, 1924* Cases, 13; deaths, 
8. Corresponding period, 1923: 
Cases, 23; deaths, 21. 

Province- 

. Anam 

Aug. 1-31 

2 

2 

Cambodia . . 

:«io 

9 

6 

Cochin-China 

do. 

2 



Java: 

Choribon district 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

14 


Pekalongan district 

do 


29 


Soerabaya district— 

Roerabaya 

Nov. 4 


Epidemic. Seaport. 

Tcgal I 

Oct. 14-20 


3 

Madagascar.. 



Oct. 16-Nov. 35, 1924- Cases, 83; 
deaths, 75. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic 

Tananarive Province- 

Tananarive Town 

Other localities 

Oct. 16-Nov 15... 
do 

6 

77 

• 5 
70 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. W— 15 

1 

1 

On vessel* 

S. 8. Conde 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 6. 
1924. Plague rat found. Vessel 
left for Tamatave. Madagascar, 
Nov. 12, 1924. 





SMALLPOX 

Bolivia: 

La Par, 

i 

Nov. 1-30 

12 

7 


Brasil’ 

Pernambuco. 

Nov. 16-22 

21 

4 


British South Africa 

Northern Rhodesia 

Oct 28-No v. 24 . . 

43 

2 

In natives. 

Canada 1 

British Columbia— 

V ancouver ... 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

32 



Manitoba— 

Doc. 7- Jan. 3 

14 



Ontario 



Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 

China: 

Amov . . 

Nov. 9-29. 



Present. 

Antung 

Nov. 17-22 

1 


Foochow 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13 



Do. 

T1 ongkong 

Nov. 9-15 

1 


Shanghai 

Dec 7- 13.. 

r 1 

1 

Case, foreign; death, Chinese. 
April- June, 1924. Case, 1, occur.- 
ring m Province of Moravia. 

Czechoslovakia 



Ecuador- 

Nov. 1(5- Dec. IS... 

4 


Egypt: 

Alexandria . . 

Nov. 12- Deo. 16... 

6 



Gibraltar ... 

Doc. 8-14 

1 



Great, Britain: 

Nov. 23- Dec. 6 

184 




Dec. 14-20 

1 



India 




1 

Oet. 19-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 2-29 

8 

C 

3,057; deaths, 073. 

Calcutta 

Oct. 20-Nov 29. .. 

72 

46 


Karachi 

Nov 10-Dec 13... 

9 

1 


Madras 

Nov. 16- Dec. 0 ... 

32 

16 


Rangoon... 

Oct. 26-No v. 29. . 

32 

9 





Aug. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 145; 

Province— 

Anam, . 

Aug. 1-31 

41 

9 

/InotliQ M 

August, *1923: Cases, 177 (Euro- 

Cambodia. _ 

.....dp 

24 

8 

pean, 20); deaths, 31 (Euro- 

Cochin-China 

do 

72 

30 

pean. 1). 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 

Saigon 

Nov. 16-22 

1 1 

1 

Tonkin 

Aug. 1-31 

8 

7 

rounding country. 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

NOV. 9-15 

1 

1 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 

Jamaica ... ... 




Kingston 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 27—. 

4 

i 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1224, to Jemmy 22, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases j 

Deaths j 

Remarks 

Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-No v. 15... 

361 

106 


Province— ' 

Batam.. 

Oct. 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Oct. 2I-Nov. 14... 

2 



Cheribon - - 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

14 



Pasoeroean 

Oct, 26-Nov. 1 

9 

i 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3.... 

20 


Latvia .7 


Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 3. 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 2-29 - 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13... 

2 



Tampico,. 7 

Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 


Vera Crux 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 


10 


Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 7-20. 

19 


Oporto, 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 


Russia 


Jan 1 -June 30, 1924. Cases, 9,683. 

Spain: 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec 10... 


4 * 

Cadiz 

Nov. 1-30 


34 


Valencia 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 

0 


Syria: 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-29 

1 

0 


Tunis: 

Tunis ___ 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Nov. 0-15 

Outbreaks. 

Orango Free State 

Nov. 2-8 



Do. 

Transvaal..- 

Nov. 9-15 



Do. 

i 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov 1-Dcc. 10 

2 


i 

Bolivia: 

La Poz 

do 

2 



Chile: 

Concepcion 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


1 

i 

Iquique 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 


2 


Talcahuano 

Nov. 10-Dec. 20... 


5 


Valparaiso 

i Nov. 25-Doc. 7 


4 

i 

Czechoslovakia.. 




Apr.-June, 1924* Cases 3, occur- 
mg in Province of Russinia. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Oct. 1-Nov. 11 

9 

7 


Latvia 



Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec, 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov, 9-Dec. 13 

51 



Palestine 7 


Nov. 12-Dcc. 8, 1924: Cases. 7. 
Sept. 28-Oet. 11, 1924: Cases, 50, 
deaths, 3. 

Poland 




Rumania: 

Const am a 

Dec. 1-10 

1 


Russia 




, ‘02 000~ ,I “* ®°’ 19tt: CaS ”’ 

Spain: 

Malaga 

! Dec. 21-27 


1 

Turkey: • 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 6 

3 

1 


Union of Smith Africa: 

Cape Province 

Nov. 9-15 



Outbreaks. 

East London 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nev. 9-15 


Do. 

Transvaal 

do ..... 



Do. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade T ,_ 1T _ 

Nov. 24- Deo. 7 

4 
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MILD TYPHUS (BRILL’S DISEASE) IN THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 

VALLEY 


By Charles O. Sinclair, Major, Medical Corps, TJ. s. Army, and Kenneth F. Maxct, Assistant 
Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


“Tabardillo” is known to have existed in the highlands of Mexico 
since the great epidemic of 1576-77, which, according to the writings 
of Padre Sabagun, carried off some 2,000,000 Indians. Many 
wiiters have remarked upon the singular limitation of the disease 
to the Mexican plateau, i. c., to altitudes above 1,500 to 1,800 feet 
and a tendency to prevalence in winter months. Occasional cases 
were noted in the lowlands along the coast, in tho Rio Grande 
Valley, and along the Texas border, but these patients were prac- 
tically always recent arrivals from the interior; the cases wore 
sporadic and did not give rise to secondary cases. 

The brilliant researches of a few years ago of Nicolle and his 
collaborators in Tunis, and of Ricketts, Wilder, Anderson, and 
Goldberger, in this country, did much to explain this distribution; 
“tabardillo” was shown to be identical with European typhus; tho 
body louse was incriminated as the insect vector; and it was shown 
that while the body louse is common on Mexican peoples in the 
highlands, particularly during the winter months, it is almost un- 
known among tho peoples living in the low country, among whom, 
however, head lice are commonly prevalent. 

It is peculiarly interesting, therefore, to report the occurrence of 
what appeared to bo mild typhus fever in the lowlands along the 
Rio Grande Valley, occurring during the summer of 1924. More- 
over, evidence was obtained to indicate that indigenous cases of 
similar typo are not uncommon in this valley. 

This outbreak centered around Rio Grande City, Tex., a town 
of about 2,500 population (of which 90 per cent are Mexican), 
located about 100 miles from the Gulf and at an elevation of 160 
feet. Adjoining this town is Fort Ringgold, a Cavalry garrison of 
about 200 men, and a quarantine, immigration, and customs station 
guarding one of the legal ports of entry from Mexico, through 
which pass about 300 immigrants and several hundred local travelers 
annually. Thcie is free intercourse with the small town of Camargo 
on the Mexican side of the river. Monterey, Mexico, a city of 
85,000, is 120 miles distant, with direct rail communication. 
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During May and June, 1924, Dr. G. W. Edgerton, of Rio Grande 
City, and Maj. Fletcher Gardner, at Fort Ringgold, -begpn to note 
cases of fever of about 14 days’ duration, with eruption, and they 
suspected that they were dealing with a typhus infection. 



Map showing localities of occurrence of mild typhus in the lower Rio Grande Valley 


Investigation was begun by the Army and Public Health author- 
ities in July, and, up to August 1, notes and clinical observations had 
been collected on 11 cases at Rio Grande City and 5 at Fort 
Ringgold. When this investigation was then extended to neigh- 
boring communities, through the assistance of local health officials 
and physicians, additional cases were demonstrated at Laredo, 110 
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miles north, and at Edinburg, Alamo, and Donna, 50 to 60 miles 
south. Fourteen of the 20 cases here reported were Mexicans, 5 
Were Americans living at Fort Ringgold, and 1 was an American 
living at Edinburg. These cases are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 

The symptom complex corresponds very closely with the descrip- 
tion of mild typhus described by Brill. The onset was abrupt, 
usually with severe headache and pain in back of neck, flushed face, 
weakness, and fever. Chills or chilly sensations were not unusual. 
Nausea and sometimes vomiting occurred during the first few days, 
but did not persist. 

After the onset the fever rose rapidly, reaching maximum during 
the first week, becoming remittent in the second, with return to 
normal in about 14 days, usually by lysis but sometimes more 
abruptly. The shortest course was 7, the longest 25 days. 

Eruption appeared on the third to sixth day, usually first on 
abdomen, chest, and upper arms, later spreading to the back and 
extremities, rarely to the face. In some cases a preliminary dusky 
mottling of the skin was noted, particularly in the interscapular 
region of the back. The spots appeared at first small and discrete, 
could not be felt, were apparently erythematous in character, dull red 
in color; later they became irregular in size, some slightly raised, 
color becoming darker, and some did not disappear on pressure, 
being petechial. In two cases multicolored stains remained in 
interscapular region after the receding of the rash, as if there had 
been subcutaneous extravasation. The rash usually lasted until 
convalescence was established. 

Severity . — Of the cases investigated, 4 were mildly, 13 moderately, 
and 3 critically ill. There were no fatalities. Complications were 
infrequent. Mental symptoms were insignificant. Three cases were 
slightly delirious at times, early in their course; the majority were 
slightly dull and apathetic; others showed no mental change at all. 
Respiratory symptoms were limited to a characteristic slight cough 
in all cases and bloody sputum in two. One case had broncho- 
pneumonia, acute laryngitis, and pharyngitis. 

LABORATORY FINDINGS 

Blood specimens were obtained in 15 of the cases. Using the X 19 
strain of B . proteus , the Weil-Felix reaction was definitely positive 
in 12 cases and doubtful in three; of the latter, one was taken too 
early in the course of the disease to render the result significant. 
The blood serums showed no tendency to agglutinate the typhoid 
or paratyphoid organisms except in cases where there was a previous 
history of the disease, or yatjgpiation. 
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Guinea pigs were inoculated intraperitoaeally with 2 to 4 c. c. 
of defibrin&ted blood from four patients in the early stages of the 
disease. Seven of these guinea pigs survived the full period of 
observation and failed to show the febrile reaction which is expected 
in typhus. Five of these were subsequently tested for immunity to 
known typhus virus from Polish sources at the Hygienic Laboratory, 
United States Public Health Service. 1 No evidence of immunity 
was found. This series, however, is considered too small to warrant 
conclusions. 

Leucocyte counts made on six of the cases showed nothing dis- 
tinctive, ranging about or slightly above the normal count. Differ- 
ential counts were likewise within the normal range. 

EPIDEMIC LOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

The clinical and laboratory evidence indicated that the disease 
under consideration was a mild form of typhus fever. Attempt was 
made to establish the source of the infection and tlie modes of its 
transmission. 

It seemed logical to assume in the first place that the disease had 
been imported from the endemic areas of Mexico, either directly or 
through spread from the other side of the Rio Grande River. In- 
quiry in Carmago, the nearest Mexican town, failed to reveal the 
presence of the disease there. Physicians practicing in Monterey, 
the nearest large Mexican city, 120 miles distant by direct rail 
communication, had seen no cases of this type during the past 
year or more, though the disease prevailed there in former years. 

No direct connection could be traced between the cases at Rio 
Grande City and those at Laredo, Donna, Edinburg, and Alamo. 
The latter were apparently independent in occurrence. 

On the other hand, in studying the individual cases it was some- 
times possible to demonstrate close association one with another. 
Thus the first recognized case in Rio Grande City was that of the 
county tax collector (case A), a Mexican of ubiquitous contacts on 
both sides of the Rio Grande River. His sister (ease B), who nursed 
him, and two friends (cases E and F), who visited him during the 
course of his illness, came down with the same disease shortly after- 
wards. The first case at Fort Ringgold was in a Mexican who lived 
at Rio Grande City and worked in the post tailor shop (case D). 
No direct association could be traced between this man and the next 
case (H), but the latter was followed by his wife (case I). Again no 
direct association could be traced between these cases and case K, 
who came down on July 11 ; but the latter was followed, 10 days 
later, by another soldier (case N) from the same squad room. Case 


* The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Surg. G. W. McCoy and Passed Asst. Sorg. 
R. E. Dyer for these immunity tests, and to the Eighth Corps Area Laboratories, U. S. Army, for exami- 
nation of blood specimens # 
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L, a Mexican girl of 13, is known to have played with children in 
the home of case G while he was ill. The mother and sister of this 
girl subsequently had the disease (not listed). Case P, onset July 
15, in Edinburg, was followed by a case in a neighbor (not listed), 
who became ill with a 14-day eruptive fever on July 29. While the 
neighbor had not himself entered the home of “P” he had bought 
gasoline from him before his illness, and his children went to the 
“P” home daily for milk. By these instances some degree of direct 
or indirect contagion is indicated; though one could hardly speak of 
the disease as “ highly contagious,” as there was usually only a 
single case in a family. 

The age distribution, it will be noted, was that commonly ascribed 
to typhus; all of the cases except one — a child of 9 — were in adults. 
Mexicans greatly predominated; but taking into consideration the 
composition of the population they had only their proportionate 
share. In 12 of the 20 families the head louse (P. humanus var. 
capitis ) was found present. No lice or louse exposure was demon- 
strated in the military cases. 

Inasmuch as the body louse (P. Tmmanus var. corporis) is commonly 
accepted to be the vector of typhus, search for this parasite was 
made in each case investigated without success in a single instance. 

The body louse is of uncommon occurrence among the Mexicans of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. Though they are occasionally brought in 
by recent arrivals from the interior of Mexico, they do not commonly 
survive in the valley more than a few days — at least during the 
summer months. This is probably due to the high temperatures, 
the scanty clothing worn, and the reasonably frequent bathing and 
washing by the natives. This is common knowledge in the lowlands; 
and when peons from the Mexican plateau arrive no special means 
of disinfestation are taken. 

On the other hand, the head louse (P. humanus var. capitis ) is 
omnipresent. Every Mexican family of the poorer class is either 
constantly or intermittently infested with this insect. Along the 
border towns 50 per cent or more of the Mexican school children 
have nits or live insects or both in their hair at all times. It is by all 
odds the most common biting and blood-sucking insect associated 
with the cases under investigation. 

No observations were made upon ticks, fleas, or bedbugs. The 
common house mosquito of this section ( Aides aegypti ( Stegomyia 
calopm)) was present only in small numbers, owing to the yellow- 
fever control measures maintained by the United States Public 
Health Service on the border. 

discussion , 

The clinical picture presented by these cases impresses one with 
its extreme mildness wheq compared with the usual picture in 
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typical “tabardillo.” In the latter the onset is abrupt and the 
prostration is extreme from the very beginning; nervous symptoms 
dominate the picture; delirium, coma, and unconsciousness frequently 
ensue; the skin eruption is definitely hemorrhagic in character; areas 
of skin necrosis and sloughs may occur; in the uncomplicated cases 
a majority terminate rapidly about the end of the second week. 
Complications, such as pneumonia, thrombosis, otitis, deafness, 
phlegmons, parotitis, etc., are not infrequent. Contrast this with the 
course in the Rio Grande cases : Only three were considered seriously 
ill and were slightly delirious on one or two occasions; the others 
showed dullness or apathy or were mentally clear throughout,. The 
skin eruption was largely macular in character; most of the spots 
faded on pressure; only a few were definitely petechial; there were 
no instances of skin gangrene; it lacked a marked hemorrhagic 
quality in all cases. Most of the cases declined by lysis during the 
second week; only two showed evidence of pulmonary involvement, 
although a slight cough was usually present. There were no fatali- 
ties. “Tabardillo” is feared because of its high death rate. 

This clinical picture is more like that of the cases described by 
Dr. Nathan Brill as “endemic typhus” than like that of the classical 
“tabardillo.” 

That the disease is really typhus is confirmed by the laboratory 
findings. The specificity of the Weil-Felix reaction in high dilution 
of serum is at present unquestioned, except in some rare unex- 
plainable instances. Blood obtained during the second week of the 
illness agglutinated the Proteus X 19 in 12 out of 15 cases, as shown 
by the table. 

The occurrence of indigenous cases of typhus in the Rio Grande 
Valley is a now concept to most of the physicians interviewed in 
the American towns along the border. On the other hand, within 
the last 10 years it has come to be appreciated by the Mexican 
physicians that cases of what appeared to be a. very mild form of 
typhus were occurring in and about the city of Monterey, and in 
the valley states of Coahuila, Nuevo Loon, and Tamaulipas. At 
times the disease has attained considerable spread. For instance, 
Dr. E. Rangel, a prominent internist of Monterey, who does a 
consulting practice in the surrounding territory, states that he has 
seen “hundreds” of cases in the last 10 years — as many as 50 in a 
single year. During this time he recalls having signed only two 
death certificates naming the disease, a commentary upon its mild- 
ness. According to Dr. Antonio do la Garza, 1 this mild form of 
“tabardillo” has largely passed unrecognized, being denominated 
by other physicians variously as “general infection,” “para-typhoid,” 

1 The form of tabardillo which is observed in the State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico. Memories y Actas 
do 20 Oongreaso National del Tabardillo, Mexico City, 1922. 
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“malaria,” “malarial petechial typhus,” “petechial 14-day fever,” 
“ 14-day fever,” etc. 

It has been pointed out independently by Doctor Rangel that 
certain clinical and epidemiological differences distinguish this 
disease of the lowlands from the classical “tabardillo” of the interior, 
viz: The extreme mildness of the disease; relative absence of nervous 
manifestations; absence of severe skin involvement, etc., and relative 
absence of complications of any sort; shorter duration and a greater 
percentage terminating by lysis; and a case fatality of less than two 
per cent. He also noted that this disease has become widespread 
in a population where there are few body lice, though there are many 
head lice; that lice are not observed in a great many instances; that 
many cases have occurred among the better class of people in Monte- 
rey who are free from vermin of any sort; that it is rare to observe 
more than one case in a household; and that the disease prevails 
principally in the summer and fall months. 

The disease, which was investigated on the American side in the 
vicinity of Rio Grande City, was evidently of this same mild variety. 
Cases .were demonstrated also at Laredo, Edinburg, Alamo, and 
Donna. A prominent Mexican physician at Laredo stated that he 
had had an outbreak of 17 cases of this typo in his practice in that 
city two years ago. These and other facts lead us to believe that 
mild typhus — perhaps a permanently attenuated strain — is endemic 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley and has been there for some years, 
occurring sporadically, not attaining a very wide spread, and largely 
passing unrecognized under the name of paratyphoid fever, Rio 
Grande fever, etc. 

The mode of spread here is not altogether clear. According to 
present information the body louse ( Pediculus humanus var. corporis) 
does not survive for a sufficiently long period of time in the warm 
climate of the lowlands, nor is it sufficiently ubiquitous to act effect- 
ively as a vector. On the other hand, the head louse (P. humanus 
var. capitis) is sufficiently widely distributed and commonly found 
in the families where cases occur. Epidemiological evidence is thus 
brought to support the experimental work of Anderson and Gold- 
berger 1 and others which has tended to show that capitis may be 
similarly concerned in the transmission of this disease. The work of 
Nutall and his collaborators has emphasized the fact that corporis and 
capitis are no more than different races of the same species — P. 
humanus . It seems not unlikely,, therefore, that P. humanus var. 
capitis may be the vector* responsible for the transmission of these 
mild cases occurring in the Rio Grande Valley. 2 

1 Anderson and Goldberger: Bull. No. 86, Hygienic Lab., United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D, C., 1912; Toepfer: Deutsch. Med. Wchnschr., 1916, xlii, 1251; Nicollc: Bull, de l’Inst. Pasteur, 
1920, xviii, 49; Poster: Arch. Int. Med., 1915, xvi, 363. 

■Acknowledgments: The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance given by Ms]. Fletcher Gardner, 
Or. G. W. Edgerton, Dr. James Makins, and Dr. J. W. Mahone for investigations of cases on the American 
side, and to Doctors Rangel and Barr&gan, of Monterrey,* for information concerning the disease on the 
Mexican side. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mild typhus (Brill’s disease) is endemic in the lowlands along 
the Rio Grande Valley. 

Summary of cases of typhus observed, in Rio Grande Valley in July, 1SSI 


Case 

desig- 

nation 

Location 

Nationality 

Sex 

Age 

Date of 
onset 

Dura- 

tion, 

days 

Clin- 

ical 

obser- 

vation 

Woil-Felix 

Day 

Titer 

A 

Bio Grande City 

Mexican 

M. 

43 

May 22 

22 

No.... 



B 

_do_ 

do 

F. 

43 

June 21 

15 

No.... 



C 

do 

„ do 

F. 

20 

June 23 

14 

No.... 



D 

f do 

} do 

M. 

18 

...do 

14 

No.... 

31st... 

Pos. 1/1300. 

E 

Rio Grande City 

do 

M. 

41 

Juno 26 

14 

No.... 

26th... 

Pos. 1/1300. 

F 

do. - * 

do 

M. 

30 

June 27 

21 

Yes... 

25th— 

Pos. 1/1300. 

O 


do 

M. 

58 

June 28 

16 

Yes... 

24th— 

Pos. 1/1300. 

J 

do 

do 

M. 

0 

July 10 

9 

No.... 



T 


do. 

F. 

25 

July 12 

14 

Yes... 

9th— 

Negative. 1 

L 

do- , - 

do 

F. 

13 

July 17 

12 

Yes 

0th— 

Pos. 1/320. 

O 

do— 

do 

F* 

28 

July 21 

8 

Yes... 


H 

Fort Ringgold 

American ... 

M. 

30 

June 30 

10 

Yes.,. 

20th— 

Negative. 1 

I 

do 

do 

F. 

18 

July 5 

5 

Yes— 

15th— 

Negative. 1 

K 

. do 

do. 

M. 

20 

July 11 

6 

Yes... 

Oth—. 

Pas. 1/040. 

M 

do 

Portuguese.. 

M. 

27 

July 20 

10 

Yes- 

9t.h 

Pos. 1/1300. 

N 


American... 

M. 

21 

July 21 

12 

Yes-- 

8th 

i 

Pos 1/160. 

P 

Edinburg 

American... 

M. 

19 

July 15 

34 

Yes- 

8th— 

Pos. 1/5000. 

Q 

Donna 

Mexican 

F. 

07 

July 10 

14 

Yes 

11th— 

Pos. 1/160. 

It 

Laredo 

do 

M. 

15 

July 19 


Yes... 

9th— 

Pos. 1/100. 

6 

Alamo 

do 

M. 

25 

July 20 


Yes— 

10th— 

Pos. 1/640. 










1 Agglutination in dilution of less than 1/80 was considered negative* 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 15, 1924, 

ISSUED BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT* 

Health conditions throughout the world seem not to have been 
disturbed by any unusual or special epidemic prevalence during the 
months of October and November, 1924, judging by data made 
available in the December number of the Epidemiological Report 
issued by the Health Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat. 
Mortality from all causes in a number of large cities scattered over 
the world showed some seasonal increases but agreed very closely 
with the corresponding periods of 1923. 

Infant mortality in the German cities continued well below that 
of 1923 and showed a much smaller summer increase in 1924 than 
occurred in 1923. In Vienna the infant mortality is very close to 
the level of the German cities and has had much the same seasonal 
fluctuations. For the four weeks ended November 1, 1924, an annual 
rate of 90 deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 living births was 
reported in the German cities and 88 deaths in Vienna, as compared 
with a rate of 72 deaths per 1,000 living births in the 105 large 
English cities in the same period. Infant mortality in tho English 


•From the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
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cities has been increasing since August, and the October and Novem- 
ber rates were slightly higher than at the same date in 192*3. 

Special comments made in the report on certain of the infectious 
diseases are very briefly summarized below. 

Plague . — Reports from British India for the four weeks ended 
October 11 showed 2,991 deaths from plague, a small increase over 
preceding weeks. The increase was noted “especially in southern 
India, where the autumn is usually the season of greatest prevalence, 
as contrasted with the plains of northern India, where the outbreaks 
are most frequent in the spring.” The incidence was far below that 
of the corresponding period of 1923, when 15,978 plague deaths 
were returned. 

Little change is indicated in the plague situation in Java, where 
556 deaths were reported for the two weeks ended October 13, and 
656 during the preceding two weeks. Except for 1 death at Cheribon, 
in Java, and 3 deaths at Macassar, on the island of Celebes, no 
plague was reported in the ports of the Dutch East Indies in October. 

Only an occasional, sporadic case of plague, was reported from 
Egypt during the autumn. In Nigeria the outbreak of plague in 
Lagos appears to have culminated in the beginning of October, 
65 cases having been notified during the fortnight ended November 
10, against 85 and 100 cases, respectively, in the two preceding 
fortnights. In other plague centers of Central Africa the plague 
incidence, seemed to be diminishing. The Union of South Africa 
reported an increase in plague incidence, with 25 cases and 18 deaths 
notified in the period from October 6 to December 10. 

Cholera . — The cholera incidence in British India declined in 
September and the first half of October, but, nevertheless, remained 
higher than at the same season in the preceding two years. Three 
cases were reported from Dairen, Manchuria, as occurring in August, 
a few cases wore reported from French India, Indo-Oliina, Siam, and 
the Philippine Islands for September, and three eases from Ceylon 
for the six weeks from October 5 to November 15. 

Tyjjhus and relapsing fever . — No definite increases in either of these 
diseases was indicated for any of the European countries. Recent 
data for the whole of Russia were lacking, but only six cases of typhus 
had been notified in Leningrad during the throe weeks ended October 
25, and no case of relapsing fever had been notified for seven weoks 
up to that date. 

The September incidence of typhus in the Union of South Africa 
was much lower than in 1923 and 1922. 

A small outbreak of relapsing fever was noted in Nigeria, and a few 
coses were reported from other colonies in tropical Africa. 

Smallpox .— The incidence of smallpox continues low on the 
European continent. In England, however, 318 cases were reported 
for the four weeks ended November 29, as 'compared with 223 in the 
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preceding four weeks; 152 cases were notified in 1923 and 82 in 1922 
during the corresponding period. 

An increase was shown for the United States, where 27 States 
notified 1,340 cases during the four weeks ended November 1 , as 
compared with 968 and 777 cases, respectively, during the two 
preceding four-week periods. 

Smallpox was increasingly prevalent in Tunisia, but the incidence 
in central and southern Africa was lower than during previous years. 

Typhoid fever . — A considerably increased prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the greater part of Europe in 1924 is shown. It was par- 
ticularly marked in the Baltic region, where the late summor and 
autumn incidence reported was much higher than during the pre- 
ceding two years, especially in Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, and 
Latvia. An unusually large number of cases was notified also in 
Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes; and less marked increases over 1923 are shown for 
Czechoslovakia, France, and England and Wales.' Comparative 
data for 1924 and 1923 are given in the table below for a number of 
European countries: 


Cases of typhoid fever notified in various European countries in 1923 and 1924 


Month 

France 

Sweden 

Finland 

Latvia 

Czecho- 

slovakia 

Bulgaria 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

328 

351 

425 

653 

465 

375 

438 

532 

600 

692 

548 

536 

441 

363 

445 

473 

579 

720 

715 

626 

124 

75 

35 

25 

67 

69 

46 

90 

86 

64 

66 

63 

93 

41 

42 
78 

131 

213 

257 

249 


29 

36 

26 

60 

54 

53 

75 

178 

221 

499 

81 

81 

72 

78 

67 

80 

76 

327 

101 

113 

77 

83 

85 

63 

73 

140 

227 

243 

236 

129 

344 

290 

341 

268 

255 

287 

300 

568 

771 

775 

510 

301 

351 

446 

322 

476 

645 

805 

690 

805 

204 

135 

132 

112 

91 

63 

82 

163 

332 

464 

244 

162 

110 

06 

32 

72 

134 

264 

606 

Four weeks ended — 

England 
and Wales 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Poland 

Kingdom 
of Serbs, 
Croats, 
and Slovenes 

Italy 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1023 

1924 

1923 

1024 

Jan. 26 

Feb. 23 

Mar. 22 

Apr. 30 

May 17 

June 14 

July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 29 

152 
203 
207 
* 196 
183 
177 
253 
309 
341 
416 
370 
235 

204 

218 

156 

174 

280 

369 

578 

386 

376 

451 

422 

242 


71 
64 
59 

72 
69 
68 
81 
132 
155 
136 
109 
108 

555 

497 

597 

584 

647 

725 

1, 049 
1,289 
1,620 
1,660 
1,376 

1, 410 

778 
733 
608 
65 6 
686 
722 
1, 125 
1,680 
1,967, 
1,890 
1,545 

1,190 

1,050 

933 

732 

708 

686 

723 

805 

1,081 

1,500 

1,904 

1,541 

951 

918 

665 

596 

572 

005 

715 

1,060 

1,546 

2,374 

200 

236 

150 

145 

122 

87 

147 

262 

348 

584 

498 

472 

287 

217 

172 

134 

170 

122 

159 

298 

471 

1,113 

630 

498 

459 

511 

622 

873 

1,210 

2,390 

4,109 

4,816 

3,777 

3,231 

1,441 

935 

651 

634 

644 

820 

1,432 

2,153 

3,469 

3,932 

3,416 
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Data compiled from the Public Health Reports for 34 States show 
that typhoid fever was somewhat less prevalent in tho United States 
throughout the summer and early autumn than in 1923, but in 
Decomber a rise in cases occurred instead of the usual decline, making 
a considerable excess of cases in this month ovor 1923. 

Cases of typhoid fever reported in 94 Stales of the United States in 1989 and 1984 


Four-week period ended— 


* ear 

June 14 

July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 0 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 29 

Dec. 27 

1«H 

1,140 

1,024 

2, 770 

3,229 

3,179 

2, 295 
2.239 

1,850 

2,068 

1923 

1,039 

1,880 

3, 100 

3,495 

3,310 

1,795 

1,336 


The unusual December prevalence in the United States was due 
mostly to an increase of typhoid fever in New York City, where 500 
cases were reported in the four weeks ended December 27, and an 
additional 182 cases in the remainder of the State. However, tho 
November and December reports indicate that increases occurred 
also in Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma; and in many other States the 
number of cases was slightly in excess of tho 1923 incidence. 

Dysentery . — While dysentery is not an important problem in 
western and northern Europe, many regions of central and eastern 
Europe are still seriously affected by it. The incidence is diminishing 
in most of central Europe; fewer cases than in 1923 were notified in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, and in the 
Balkans. In Poland, on the other hand, it lias been more prevalent 
than in 1923, and 2,610 cases were notified in the three weeks ended 
October 25 as against 1,259 cases in the preceding three weeks and 622 
cases in the corresponding three weeks of 1923. 

Influenza . — No important outbreaks of influenza were shown in the 
statistics available for October and November. 

Ij'tharrjic encephalitis . — No change in the prevalence of lethargic 
encephalitis has occurred since the preceding Epidemiological Report 
was issued. Returns for England and Wales for November showed it 
still unusually prevalent there; 171 cases were notified during the four 
weeks ended November 29, as compared with 170 during the pre- 
coding four weeks. In the United States the incidence of this diseaso 
continued low, only 42 cases being reported from 27 States during the 
four weeks ended November 1. 

Acute poliomyelitis . — The incidence of acute poliomyelitis was di- 
minishing in October in Sweden, Denmark, England and Wales, and 
the United States; it has been more epidemic in these countries in 
1924 than for several years. In Canada a sudden increase in cases is 
noted for the month of September. 
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Cases of acute poliomyelitis notified in various countries in 19$$ and 19$ 4 


Country 

• 

YeAr 

Month 

June 

July 

August 

Severn- 

October 

Canada 


1924 

0 



101 


Denmark 


1924 

2 



45 

39 



1923 

3 



10 

, 21 

Bweden 


1924 

13 



192 

' 155 



1923 

WKm 



80 

74 




Four-week period ended— 


Country 

Year 















July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 29 

England and Wales : 

1924 



137 

iii 

118 

90 


1923 

25 

55 

87 

120 

92 

42 

Germany 

1924 


63 

74 

85 

82 


United States (27 States) 

1924 

53 

•183 

654 

811 

664 



1923 

66 

175 

367 

393 

365 



* Data for three weeks only. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis . — The outbreak of epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis in Japan in August, September, and November, 
1924, is of especial interest, because at about the same time an epi- 
demic of “an indefinite disease involving the central nervous system ” 
occurred. 1 It will be recalled that between the latter part of July 
and the end of September, 6,551 cases of this unidentified disease 
were reported; from August 10 to October 18, 1,398 cases of epi- 
demic cerebrospinal meningitis and 1,619 suspected cases, a total 
of 3,017 cases, were reported. The reports by weeks are as follows: 



Week ended— 

Total 

August 

September 

October 

16 

23 

30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

4 

a 

18 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

199 

250 

288 

217 

122 

113 

124 

59 

18 

8 

1,398 

Suspected cerebrospinal menin- 












gitis 

0 

22 

121 

447 

451 

285 

159 

64 

43 

27 

i,ei« 


The Monthly Epidemiological Report comments as follows: 

The first serious outbreak of meningitis was reported during the week ending 
August 16 in the Province of Tokushima, on the island of Shikoku. This 
province is situated south of Kagawa, which later became the principal center 
of the general epidemic. The outbreak must have come very suddenly, be- 
cause only four cases of cerebrospinal meningitis were notified in the whole 
of Japan during the week ending August 2. A large number of cases was reported 
also from the Province of Okayama, north of the Inland Sea. 

1 Public Health Reports, Pec. 12, 1924, pp. 3125-3129. 
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The distribution of the cases of cerebrospinal meningitis and of 
suspected cases by provinces is given in the table below, together 
with the number of cases of the unidentified disease reported in 
each province from the beginning of the epidemic in July up to 
September 29* 


Cases and suspected cases of epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis notified in Japan 
from August 10 to October 18, 19&4, and cases of the “ unidentified disease ” 
notified from July to September 29, 1924 


1 

Province 

Cases 
notified 
as cere- 
brospinal 
menin- 
gitis, 
Aug. 10- 
Oct. 18 

Suspected 
cases of 
cerebro- 
spinal 
menin- 
gitis, 
Aug 10- 
Oct. 18 

Cases of 
“uniden- 
tified 
disease,” 
July to 
Septem- 
ber 29 

Province 

Cases 
notified 
as cere- 
brospinal 
monin- 
gitia, 
Aug. 10- 
Oct. 18 

Suspected 
cases of 
cerebro- 
spinal 
i menin- 
gitis, 

[ Aug. 10- 
Oot. 18 

Cases of 
“uniden- 
f tifled 
disease,” 
July to 
Septem- 
ber 29 

Ahichi 

7 

1 

1 


17 

24 

21 

Akita 

176 

0 

105 

Nakavama .... 

6 

o 

44 

Aomori 

4 

04 

78 

Nara __ 

1 

o 

7 

Ehime 

4 

46 

254 

Nigrtta 

1 

67 

72 

Fukui 

0 

4 

19 

Oita 

1 

1 

2 

Fukuoka 

22 

121 

112 1 

1 Okavama 

379 

275 

654 

Fukushima 

2 

S 

11 j 

I Okinawa 

1 

0 

0 

Gifu 

0 

9 

7 ! 

} Osaka 

29 

0 

57 

Gumma 

2 

10 

11 

! Sa£a 

0 

0 

2 

Hiroshima 

1.32 

144 

181 1 

Sai tamo 

3 

0 

3 

Hokkaido 

0 

6 

4 

Shiga.. 

0 

() 

7 

Hyogo ... 

10 

0 

725 

Shi mane 

26 

54 

106 

Ibaraki 

5 

12 

27 

Shisoka 

4 

3 

3 

Ishikavra - _ _ 

0 I 

13 

12 

Thiba 

4 

4 

4 

Iwatc . .. 

1 26 

0 ' 

0 

Tochigi ... 

2 

0 

4 

Kagawa... 

4 

132 

1,963 

Tokushima 

229 

0 

316 

Kagoshima 

4 

0 

4 | 

1 Tokvo 

96 

61 

59 

Kanagawa 

17 1 

0 

16 

Tottori 

31 

133 

420 

Kochi 

30 

29 

99 ! 

Toyama 

0 

0 

712 

Kumamoto .... . 

3 

2 

4 1 

Yamagata 

4 

15 

17 

Kyoto 

0 

21 

56 , 

Yamaguohi 

71 

80 

129 

Miyagi 


31 

28 ! 

Vnnianashi 

1 

2 

3 

Miyazaki 

0 

0 

o j 





Myie - 

2 

0 

o i 

Total 

1, 398 

1,619 

6, 551 

Nagano 

8 

202 

193 | 



In general, considerable similarity in the distribution of the two 
epidemics is indicated, with the Provinces of Ilyogo and Toyama as 
marked exceptions, these two Provinces having had little or no 
meningitis reported and over 700 cases each of the unidentified disease. 
It is to be hoped that further information on these two epidemics will 
be made available. 

A further brief notation in the Epidemiological Report is of interest 
as follows: 

A number of the cases of cerebrospinal meningitis are said to have been bacte- 
riologically verified, but many of them, especially of the suspected cases, may 
quite well be cases of the unidentified epidemic disease, inasmuch as the measures 
of control ordered by the Central Sanitary Administration were those in force for 
cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was more prevalent than at the same 
season of 1923 in Great Britain, Scandinavja, Poland, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany. A serious increase of scarlet fever is indicated 
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for many widely separated regions of Russia, but data for the whole 
country later than July were not available. 

Cases of scarlet fever notified at Leningrad were as follows: 


Four-week period ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Four-week period ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 



24 

Oct. 4 


56 



35 

Nov. 1 


78 




The cities of Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa have shown increases in 
the number of cases; and tho governments of Gomel, in White 
Russia, Velikij, Ustiug, in the north, Rostov on the Don, and 
Petrozavodsk, near the Baikal Sea, are mentioned as being affected. 
It is stated that "the fatality rate is very high, and severe cases 
among adults are reported to be frequent. ” 

The incidence of scarlet fever is now relatively low in the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and in Bulgaria, where serious 
epidemics existed at the end of the year 1923. 

Diphtheria . — "Diphtheria is also reported with somewhat higher 
frequency than during the corresponding period of last year in 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Germany. In other European 
countries its prevalence is normal for the time of the year. ” Australia 
and New Zealand seem to have had a higher incidence of diphtheria 
in 1924 than in 1923. October data for the United States showed 
diphtheria to be less prevalent than at the corresponding date in 
1923. 

Trachoma . — Notifications of trachoma for a number of countries 
arc given regularly in the Epidemiological Report. The table 
published in the Epidemiological Report is reproduced below: 


Country 

Quarter 

Period Included in incom- » 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

plete quarters 

Austria 

90 

50 

58 

>35 

3 weeks. 

( 'zcchoslovakia 

766 

804 

644 

1251 

i month. 

Danzig 

8 

6 

15 

1 11 

8 weeks. 

Esthonia * : 

161 

121 

102 

i 47 

1 month. 

France 

< 3 ) 

288 

38 

12 

13 

Do. 

Germany 

454 

528 

1279 

6 weeks. 

New Zealand 

11 

2 

2 

12 

3 weeks. 

Panama Canal Zone 

1 

0 

3 


Poland 

496 

870 

940 

1 194 

4 weeks. 

Switzerland 

3 

1 

6 

11 

7 weeks, 

Ukraine 

6,172 

257 

11,529 

841 


United States (24 States) 



1 345 

1318 

12 weeks (III); 7 weeks (IV). 



1 Quarter uot complete. 


* Not notifiable during first quarter. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 24, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 24> 1925, and corresponding week of 1984. ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , January 27, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 


Department of Commerce ) 

Week ended Corresponding 

January 24, 1025 week, 1924 

PoUcies*in force - 58,441,053 54,764,586 

Number of death claims 12, 0.53 10, 732 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate-- 10. 8 10. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States daring the week 
ended January 24, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 • (From the Weekly Health Index , January 27, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

i Week ended Jan 
| 24, 1925 

Annual 
de&th rate 
per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
192.5 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (03 cities) * - 

7, 454 

14.2 

a 13. 6 

868 

8 831 








Akron 

34 



3 

2 

33 

Albany 4 

41 

17.9 

13.6 

3 

6 

67 

Atlanta __ 

85 

19. 1 

21.8 

11 

16 


Baltimore 

259 

17.0 

10 1 

20 

22 

58 

Birmingham _ __ 

62 

15.7 

16.9 

7 

10 


Boston!. 

249 

16.6 

11.4 

32 

28 

85 

Bridgeport 

33 



4 

3 

64 

Buffalo - 

127 

12 0 

14.2 

19 

20 

77 

Cambridge 

49 

22 7 

13. 5 

7 

2 

120 

Camden. 

44 

17 8 

15 3 

9 

6 

148 

Chicago 

718 

12.5 

12.0 

103 

85 

91 

Cincinnati 

144 

18.3 

15 3 

20 

17 

118 

Cleveland 

203 

11 2 

11 2 

32 

30 

79 

Columbus. 

88 

10.8 

14.2 

8 

3 

75 

Dallas 

63 

17.0 

15.0 

17 

7 


Dayton 

32 

1 9.6 

7.4 

2 

3 

32 


100 



13 

6 


Dos Moines. 

21 

I 7 3 

13.3 

5 

6 

86 

Deti olt _ . . . . 

253 



38 

36 

64 

Duluth 

15 

| 7. 1 

11.5 

4 

2 

83 

Erie . _ 

25 



5 

0 

98 

Fall River 4 

21 

1 9 6 

12.5* 

5 

6 

72 

Flint 

13 



2 

3 

33 

Fort Woith 

28 

; 9 6 

6.7 

3 

1 


Grand Rapids 

38 

! 13. 1 

11.2 

4 

4 

62 

Houston 

63 



10 

7 


Indianapolis 

102 

14. S 

12 G 

7 

13 

48 

Jacksonville, Fla 

35 

17.4 

23.4 

2 

8 

44 

Jersey City . . 

84 

13. tt 

10 4 

10 

12 

70 

Kansas City, Kans. 

32 

33. 5 

8.6 

10 

5 

211 

Kansas City, Mo . 

96 

13.6 

16.8 

12 

38 


Los Angeles. 

266 



28 

30 

78 

Louisville 

81 

16. 3 

16. 3 

5 

3 

44 

Lowell 

21 

0 4 

13.5 

1 

4 

17 

Lynn 

28 

13 9 

13.6 

1 

4 

27 

Memphis 

97 

29. 0 

13.0 

8 

4 


Milwaukee 

96 

10. 0 

10 0 

20 

12 

91 

Minneapolis 

105 

12.9 

11.6 

19 

10 

102 

Nashville 4 - 

44 

18 5 

20.3 

9 

2 


New Bedford 

25 

9.6 

11.0 

5 

7 

83 

New Haven 

55 i 

16.0 

13.6 

5 

6 

65 

New Orleans .. . _ 

162 

20.4 

23.4 

21 

17 


New York 

1,603 

13.7 

12.4 

157 

174 

63 

Bronx Borough 

189 

10.9 

9.5 

13 

16 

45 

Brooklyn Borough — 

508 

13.2 

11.6 

59 

72 

62 

Manhattan Borough 

679 

15.7 

11.0 

73 

74 

73 

Queens Borough 

134 

12.2 

10.3 

12 

11 

60 

Richmond Borough 

l 33 

12.9 

* 18. 0 

0 

1 

0 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated brrths for 1923. Ciiies left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 23, 1926. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the mek 
ended January 2 4 , 1025, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924* ( Front the Weekly Health Index, January 2T, 

1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — ContcL 


City 



Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1625 


Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond. 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City * 

San Antonio 

Ban Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle..- 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass... 

Syracuse 

Tacoma. 

Toledo 

Trenton 

TJtlca 

Washington, D. C... 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del—. 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


127 * 14.6 11.6 

40 12. 3 8. 9 

59 12. 1 15. 0 

59 14. 5 14. 3 

40 14. 7 15. 9 

563 14. 8 14. 6 

230 19.0 16.4 

66 12. 2 12. 2 

69 14. 7 14. 3 

72 20. 1 13. 6 

72 11.3 

251 15 9 15. 3 

60 12. 7 13. 5 

33 13. 1 15. 0 

69 18. 2 17. 4 

158 14. 8 17. 0 

32 ia 3 8. 3 

63 

19 9. 7 11. 4 

33 

34 il ." 6 ieT 

48 13.1 11.4 

20 10. 0 13. 2 

62 11. 2 12 8 

48 19.0 18.1 

27 13. 1 13. 4 

140 14.7 14.3 

24 

35 15.0 14.8 

24 11. 2 11. 9 

45 14. 7 13. 1 


18 15 82 

8 3 53 

7 4 82 

8 2 77 

2 4 34 

54 62 68 

32 40 112 

3 11 31 

6 10 48 

8 4 97 

5 40 

22 7 

4 10 34 

6 6 94 

15 10 

7 13 49 

6 1 169 

6 5 61 

2 2 54 

6 1 131 

5 9 74 

6 4 75 

0 1 0 

12 8 109 

5 3 81 

5 3 103 

13 9 73 

4 5 88 

5 4 114 

3 5 66 

3 8 38 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 23, 1935. 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health offlcors 


Reports for Week Ended January 31, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria 29 

Dysentery 2 

Influenza * 610 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 11 

Moasles 15 

Mumps 60 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 152 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 259 

Trachoma 18 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 11 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox - 11 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles 163 

Mumps 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 22 

Tuberculosis 14 

Whooping cough 2 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox. 25 

Diphtheria 6 

Influence. 293 

Malariau 16 

Measles - 31 

Mumps.. 51 

Pellagra 3 

Scarlet lever - 13 

Smallpox 18 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 2 


CALIFORNIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Compton 1 

Los Angeles 3 

Diphtheria 143 

Influenza 72 

Measles 41 

Poliomyelitis: 

Alhambra 1 

Berkeley 2 

Contra Costa County 1 

Oakland 1 

Scarlet fever ICO 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 38 

Los Angeles County. 21 

Oakland 10 

San Diego 38 

Scattering 46 

Typhoid fever 6 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 15 

Measles 2 

Mumps 30 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 38 

Tuberculosis 69 

Typhoid fever 7 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 10 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox. 75 

Diphtheria 44 

German measles 10 

Influenza 7 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 124 

Mumps 36 


27183°— 25f 2 (257) 
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Connecticut— continued 

Cases 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) . 95 

Scarlet fever 164 

Septic sore throat 4 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 20 

Typhoid fever . 7 

W hooping cough _ 77 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 4 

Measles 3 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis... 7 

Whooping cough.... 1 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 25 

Malaria 7 

Scarlet fever 3 

Typhoid fever 20 

GEORGIA 

Clucken pox 11 

Diphtheria - 6 

II ookworm disease 7 

Influenza.. 242 

Mumps 55 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 4 

W hooping cough 6 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County...... 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 75 

Sangamon County 8 

Scattering 44 

Influenza - 39 

Lethargic encepbaliti®— Codr County 3 

Measles 439 

Pneumonia 311 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County 1 

Cass County 1 

Jackson County... 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 302 

Kane County 17 

Knox County 11 

Peoria County 17 

St. Clair County . 20 

Schuyler County 18 

Scattering 113 

Smallpox: 

Madison County 14 

St. Clair County 12 

■Scattering 37 

Tuberculosis 218 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough 276 


INDIANA 

Cases 

Chicken pox. 119 

Diphtheria 39 

Influenza. 4 6 

Measles Ill 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 11 

Scarlet fover 194 

Smallpox 12| 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis •. 30 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 27 

IOWA 

Diphtheria „ 31 

Scarlet fever 81 

Smallpox 47 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 135 

Diphtheria 37 

Tnfluenza _._j 12 

Meades 8 

Mumps 465 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 69 

Scarlet fever 145 

Smallpox. 5 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough . 70 

LOUISIANA 

Anthrax 1 

Diphtheria 16 

Hookworm disease 6 

Influenza 86 

Malaria 6 

Pneumonia.. 33 

Rabies. 1 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 74 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 24 

Whooping cough 10 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 6 

Influenza 6 

Measles 2 

Mumps -1.1... 57 

Pneumonia 50 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever 4 

Vincent's angina 4 

Whooping cough 52 
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MARYLAND l 

Oases 


Chicken pox 66 

Diphtheria 84 

German measles 3 

Influenza 105 

Measles 58 

Mumps I 36 

Pneumonia (all forms) 104 

Scarlet fever 07 

Septic sore throat 5 

Tuberculosis 66 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 82 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 310 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 22 

Diphtheria . 121 

German measles 203 

Influenza 21 

Lethargic encephalitis 0 

Measles 322 

Mumps 75 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 45 

Pneumonia (lobar) 137 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 352 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tetanus 1 

Trichinosis 5 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 123 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 142 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles .* 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


MONTANA 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 


NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

- 1 
.. 58 
__ 83 

- 32 

7 

33 

__ 10 
.. 223 

- 2 

.. 17 
... 4 

33 
.. 7 

21 

... 5 

.. 33 
1 

... 1 

10 

11 

5 

3 
7 

25 

1 

23 

4 
3 


NEW JERSEY 


MICHIGAN 


Diphtheria 95 

Measles 125 

Pneumonia 130 

Scarlet fever ........ 208 

Smallpox 49 

Tuberculosis 177 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough 152 


MINNESOTA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.. 197 

Diphtheria 86 

Influenza 17 

Measles 115 

Pneumonia 148 

Scarlet fever 260 

Smallpox 13 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 217 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 117 

Diphtheria 60 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 31 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 252 

Smallpox 76 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 95 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 47 


NEW MEXICO 


Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 2 

Influenza 29 

Measles 13 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 23 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough 2 


MISSISSIPPI 


Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Diphtheria 18 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox.. 16 

Typhoid fever II 

1 Week ended Friday, 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 5 

Diphtheria 117 

Influenza A 42 

Lethargic encephalitis 6 
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new roBic— uoatinued 

Cases 


Measles * 195 

387 

Poliomyelitis.—— . — 1 

Scarlet (ever — 308 

Smallpox....,.—.. - 3 

Typhoid fevor—— — — 80 

Whooping cough. * — 248 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis — 3 

Chicken pox 131 

Diphtheria 40 

German measles 4 

Measles 27 

Scarlet fever 29 

Septic sore throat 0 

Smallpox. 96 

Typhoid fever * 1 

Whooping cough 145 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Harper County,.... I 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza 582 

Pneumonia.-. - 169 

Typhoid fever 9 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 24 

Scattering - 11 

Influenza 1 

Measles—.————— 3 

Mumps........... — 15 

Pneumonia ............ 1 6 

Poliomyelitis...... ............ .............. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland...... 8 

Scattering......-..........-..— ........ 35 

Smallpox: 

Portland...... XI 

Scattering— - 8 

Tuberculosis — 15 

Typhoid fever 1 1 

Whooping cough 10 

eotr-ra Dakota 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria — 4 

Measles - 8 

Pneumonia... - 4 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox * 8 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever I 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 58 

Dengue.. ....... ..... ... 3 

Diphtheria — 28 

Dysentery (epidemic) 2 

Influenza. 887 

Measles 15 


teKas— continued 


Cases 

Mumps 78 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 89 

Scarlet fever 28 

Smallpox 21 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever. 15 

Whooping coagh it 


VERMONT 

Chicken pox 36 

Measles 1 

Mumps — — 48 

Searlet fever 17 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 7 

morniA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Augusta County... 1 

Lethargic encephalitis— Carroll County 1 

Poliomyelitis— A ccoznac County.. — 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 139 

Diphtheria 47 

German measles 79 

Measles 1 

Mumps .. 117 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis— Thurston County 1 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whooping cough 30 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Whooling 1 

Diphtheria...—— ll 

Scarlet fever........ 14 

Smallpox..—. 5 

Typhoid fever — — 8 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.- 

Chicken pox-..— —————— 

Diphtheria— ........ — — ....... 

German measles— — — .... 

Influenza— — — 

Measles — — — 

Mumps.....——. *— 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— j. 

Pneumonia-....—..—— ......... 

Scarlet fever.......,— 

Smallpox — —l—.— 

Tuberculosis. — 1— ... 

Whooping cough 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis* — — . 

Chicken pox — — 

Diphtheria 

German measles..— 

Influenza. 


t 

to 

n 

208 

2 

819 

38 

1 

8 

11 

8 

14 

23 

% 

990 

44 

88 

41 


t Deaths. 
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Wisconsin— continued 

Cases 

Scattering— Continued- 


Measles 82 

Mumps 253 

Pneumonia. 32 

Scarlet fever 162 

Smallpox 74 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 164 


Reports for Week Ei 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 11 

Measles 13 

Pneumonia . 34 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 7 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles . 2 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fovor 1 

Whooping oough 2 


WYOMING 

Cases 


Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 2 

Impetigo contagiosa — . 2 

Influenza 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 3 


January 24 , 1925 

NEW MEXICO 

Cases 


Chicken pox 24 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 7 

Measles 17 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever *. 13 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 2 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 45 

Diphtheria 5 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 108 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 12 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 



Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

November, fAftf 











California 

9 

787 

78 


120 

3 

39 

543 

383 

158 

Tennessee 

m 

122 

320 


28 

66 

3 

168 

39 

166 

December , 19U 

I 










Alabama 

IBI 

131 

431 

95 

141 

21 

1 

86 

352 

75 

lows 


77 



46 



215 

219 

4 

Kansas 


186 

33 

0 

19 



393 

17 

9 

Mississippi 

i 

141 

4,901 

3,061 

114 

181 


61 

102 

141 

Montana T 


92 

5 


29 



59 

65 

9 

Oregon _ 

i 

168 

2 


17 



182 

70 

n 

Pennsylvania 

e 

1,192 



1,917 


6 

2,633 

6 

164 

South Carolina...... 


217 




i 


8 

98 

16 

South Dakota 

1 

34 



7 


4 


88 

g 

Virginia 

3 

344 

4,705 

73 

290 

16 

4 

279 

2 

48 

Washington ........ 

ipKi 

167 


0 

45 


26 

176 

103 

41 

Wisconsin 

4 

263 

163 


760 

■ 

8 

643 

146 

20 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Los Angeles, Calif . — The following items were taken from the 
report of plague-eradicative measures in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 


week ended January 17, 1925: 

Number of rats examined during week ended Jan. 17, 1925 8, 201 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 4 

Number of squirrels examined during week ended Jan. 17, 1925„,., 331 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Total number of rats examined to Jan. 17, 1925 34, 813 

Total number of rats found to be plague infected 75 

Total number of squirrels examined to Jan. 17, 1925 1, 424 

Total number of squirrels found to be plague infected _ 0 

Number of human cases proved plague for week % 


Oakland, Calif \ — During the week ended January 17, 1925, two 
rate were found to be plague infected at Oakland, Calif. 

New Orleans , La . — The following items are taken from the report 
of plague-eradicative measures at New Orleans, La., for the week 
ended January 17, 1925: 


Number of vessels inspected for rat guards 291 

Number of inspections made 914 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 38 

Number of rodents examined for plague - 4, 260 

Number of rodents found positive for plague 7 

Total number of rodent plague cases to Jan. 17 12 

Total number of rodents examined to Jan. 17 , 18, 015 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 17, 1925, 33 States re- 
ported 1,752 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 19, 
1924, the same States reported 2,423 cases of this disease. One hun- 
dred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,800,000, reported 951 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 17, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week, they reported 1,442 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,269 cases of diphtheria. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Meades , — Twenty-mne States reported 1,930 eases of measles for 
the week ended January 17, 1925, and 13,341 eases ot this disease for 
the week ended January 19, 1924. One hundred and four cities re- 
ported 781 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,477 £&&£ 
last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
33 States — this year, 3,885 cases; last year, 4,199; 104 cities — this 
year, 1,957, last year, 1,868; estimated expectancy, 1,061 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 17, 1925, 33 States re- 
ported 1,236 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
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week, they reported 1,192 cases. One hundred and four cities re- 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 319 cases; 1924, 
454 cases; estimated expectancy, 85 cases. These cities reported 27 
deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 21 of which occurred 
. at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and seventy-nine cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended January 17, 1925, by 32 
States. For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 
244 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 117 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 77 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 56 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,275 deaths; 1924, 1,119 deaths. 


City reports for week ended January 17, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports includ e several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are exc luded and 
tho estimated expectancy is tho mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possib le, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute tho estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

| Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73,129 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

30 

2 

New Hampshire: 










Concord- 

22,408 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Nashua— 

29,234 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Vermont; 










Barre 

*10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

770,400 

62 

68 

30 

1 

3 

88 

9 

27 

Fall River. 

120, 912 

6 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Springfield. 

144,227 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

60 

7 

1 

Worcester 

191,927 

31 

6 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

68,799 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence 

242,378 

0 

13 

11 

2 

2 

3 

0 

7 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

* 143, 555 

3 

9 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Hartford 

* 138,036 

12 

8 

3 

0 

1 

1 

6 

4 

New Haven 

172,907 

34 

4 

1 

0 

1 

13 

1 

10 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 

Buffalo 

535,718 

2d 

26 

6 

2 

0 

77 

12 

18 

New York 

5,927,625 

175 

226 

232 

41 

19 

34 

41 

280 

Rochester 

317,867 

9 

11 

1 

0 

0 

7 

35 

4 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

184, 511 

16 

11 

4 

0 

0 

4 

21 

6 

Camden 

124, 157 

12 

5 

13 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Newark 

438,699 

42 

23 

14 

5 

0 

37 

13 

20 

Trenton 

127,390 

4 

7 

1 

2 

0 

18 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania: 





• 





Phlladftlnhlft 

1,922, 788 

120 

78 

84 


11 

56 

37 

114 

Pittsburgh 

613,442 

39 

27 

15 


4 

70 

39 

53 

Reading 

110,917 

14 

6 

1 

6 

0 

2 

4 

4 

Scranton 

140,636 

1 6 

6 

5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

10 


1 Population ran. 1, 1920. 
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J Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

re* 


ported 

meted 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 




gj 

■ 




• 


*A«T WORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnati . 

406,312 

888, m 
261,082 
268,338 

6 

14 

9 


a 

3 

5 

16 

26 

Cleveland.., 

121 

37 

94 

5 

1 

3 

6 

Columbus 

15 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Toledo 

23 

7 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Indiana. 







Fort Wavne 

03,573 
342, 718 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Indianapolis.. 

72 

19 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

South Bend.. 

76,709 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Terre Haute .. 

6«; 939 

8 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Illinois: 








Chicago.. 

2, 886, 121 
55,906 

130 

141 

70 

15 

5 

204 

30 

86 

Cicero. 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Peoria.. 

79, 675 

10 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Springfield 

61,883 

13 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

8 

0 

Michigan: 




3 

* 



Detroit . 

995,668 

117,968 

79 

76 

43 

2 

6 

7 

41 

Flint 

8 

11 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

OTand Rapids 

146,947 

7 

5 

2 

0 

1 

20 

12 

1 

Wisconsin: 










42,519 

6 

1 

0 

0 


1 

182 


Milwaukee 

63 

23 

19 

1 

1 

219 

70 

i7 

Itaciue 

64,393 
* 39, on 

12 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Superior 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 










Duluth 

106,289 

16 

3 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Minneapolis. 

409, 125 

71 

23 

26 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

St. Paul 

241,891 

37 

17 

17 

0 

0 

1 

62 

10 

Iowa: 









Davenport 

61,262 
79,662 
9A, 667 

1 

1 

1 

<0 


0 

3 


Sioux City 

6 

2 

1 

0 


0 

1 1 


W uterloo 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1 



Missouri. 








Kansas City 

351,819 

78,232 

ID 

12 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

17 

St. Joseph 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

St Louis 

803,853 

38 

60 

57 

0 

0 

1 

3 


North Dakota: 





Fargo 

24, 841 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

w 

I 

Grand Forks 

14, 547 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 


South Dakota. 






2 


A bfirtlfion 

15, 829 ! 
29, 206 

8 i 


1 

0 


© 


Sioux Falls 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 


3 


0 


2 


2 

Lincoln 

58, 761 

5 

6 

0 

1 

Omaha 

204, 382 , 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Kansas. 







142 


Topeka 

52,555 

22 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wichita 

79,261 

11 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 










W ilttvfntrtrm 

117,728 

773, 580 : 


3 







Maryland: 

Baltimore 

57 

38 

16 

89 

9 

2, 

6 

56 

Cumberland 

32, 361 . 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Frederick 

11,301 . 


1 1 

0 

O' 

0 

0 


0 

District of Columbia* 








15 

Washington 

» 437, 571 

37 

20 

12 

4 

4 

4 

J 

Virginia: 




! 

8 

Lynchburg 

30, 277 

8 

1 

1 

© 

0 

0 

27 

Norfolk 

159,089 
181,041 
55, 502 

45, 597 1 
57,918 1 

1 56, 208 

29 

4 

4 

© 

© 

1 

129 

5 

Richmond _ 

1 

7 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

.5 

Roanoke.. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

8 

2 

o: 

0 

© 

6 

0 

0 

Tlimtington 

0 

2 

3 

© 


0 

0 


Wheeling 

4 i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 

6 

North Carolina: 








Raleigh 

29, 171 
85, 719 , 
56,230 

28 

1 

D 

© 

1 

0 

© 

2 

Wilmington 

12 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

0 

W inaston-Salcm 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

l 

6 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 17, t ^^—^Cootiiiued 





! 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 





Papula- . 
toon 

Jtdy L 
1928, 

estimated • 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 








tMvisioa, State, and 
oity 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

ported 

Cases ! 
re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

j\i ca- 
bles, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 




ancy 







SOUTH ATLANTIC— CO®. 










South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71, 245 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Columbia 

39, 688 
25, 789 

0 

1 

0 

0 > 

0 

0 ’ 

30 

8 

Greenville 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia* 

Atlanta 

222,963 

! 3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

27 

Brunswick 

15,937 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

Savannah 

89, 448 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

a 

Florida: 









St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

4) 

1 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

50, m 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

vast south -central 
S tenfucfcy: 







0 



Covington 

57, 877 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Lexington. „ 

43, 673 

4 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Louisville 

257, 671 

4 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Tennessee* 





3 





1 370,067 

121, 128 


7. 

J 


2 


9 


4 

2 

1 


2 

4 

0 

7 

Alabama 




10 


1 



Birmingham 

195,901 

8 

.3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

Mobile _ 

63, 858 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

3 

1 

5 

l ! 

0 

0 

2 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 


i 




0 





30, 635 
70,916 

8 

1 t 

2 

0 


6 


Little K.odk 

0, 

i! 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Louisiana* 



18 

12 


0 

0 


New Orleans „ 

404, 575 

6 

15 

6 

26 

Rljrfvppnri. 

54,590 

1 

, 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

■Oklahoma: 



0 

0 





Oklahoma 

101, 150 

3 

2 

0 

O 

1 

O 

Tii}sm 

102, 018 

6 . 

2 

4 . 

0 


0 



Texas: 



8 





12 

Dallas 

177,274 

23 

>8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Galveston 

46, 877 

o ( 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


154, 970 
184, 727 


3 

7 

0 

1 

0 


12 

San Antonio... 

6*| 

1 

3 

12 

8 ll 

1 

0 

26 

MOUNTAIN 

i 








Montano: 


i 

. i! 


1 



0 



Billings 

10,927 

10 

■O, 

0 

0 ' 

5 

0 

Great Falls 

27, 787 
* 12, t»7 

1 12,668 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 


J 

f), 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

M is«?nii1ft 

J 

lO 

2 

0 

0‘ 

t) 


0 

Idaho: 



.0 






Boise 

22,806 

2, 

1 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

Colorado: 





3 


80 

W 

Denver 

272, 031 

14 j 

11 

4 



2 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

18 j 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 1 

15 

4 

New Mexico: 






0 



AlbnquorQUO 

16, 648 

7 • 

€ 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

3 

Arizona: 

Phoenix.. 

33,899 

°: 


,0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

i 2 

Utah: 

6 tit Lake City 

126, 241 

53 j 

'3 

2 

! 

0 

0 

1 ( 

32 

5 

Nevada: 

Reno 

12,429 

i 

0, 

te 

0 

0 

0 

0_ 


0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 

Seattle. 

* 315, 685 

{ ; 

60 

5 

9 

0 


5 

42 






28' 


fltikrtVariA i 

104, 573 

15 

8 . 

5 

0 


0 


Thorttnd 

101, 731 

273,021 

3 

3 

*2 

0 


o; 

2 


1 tllOala - - ------ — - - 

Oregon: 

Portland 

18 

7 

20 

1 

0 

3 ‘ 

8' 

7 

California: 

Los Angeles „ . 

666, 853 

72 

41 

36 

♦ 7 

2 

16 

28 

25 

Sacramento. 

69, 950 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

San Francisco.---.. 

539, 038 

38 

28 

16 

6 

1 

4 

33 

11 











1 Population Jan. 1# 1920. 
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• City reports for week ended January 17, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Nashua. 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall Ilivcr 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

11 ait ford 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Roading 

Scranton 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati— 

Cleveland 

Columbus — 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne .. 
Indianapolis- 
South Bend.. 
• Terre Haute. . 
Illinois 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Peoria 

Springfield--. 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee. — 

Racine 

Superior 


Scarlet fovei 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

1 

|| 

14 

i s 

U 

1 

D 

| 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

60 

118 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 

1 

23 

252 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

36 

8 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

48 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

20 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

61 

6 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

42 

8 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 10 

40 

20 

22 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

32 

120 

175 

267 

0 

0 

0 

i 125 

11 

34 

11 

91 

1,610 

12 

40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

71 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

48 

2 

15 

0 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

33 

20 

39 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

61 

125 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

49 

55 

122 

1 

6 

0 

41 

3 

2 

3 

78 

008 

24 

61 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

0 

8 

223 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

13 

43 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 


10 

22 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

9 

1 

6 

138 

36 

27 

2 

0 

0 

17 

2 

4 

2 

20 

201 

8 

17 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

73 

10 

13 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

17 

62 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

26 

10 

3 

2 

20 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

10 

; 99 

4 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

6 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

105 

249 

2 

0 

0 

45 

3 

7 

5 

1 127 

077 

. 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

21 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

85 

110 

4 

2 

1 

26 

2 

7 

2 

42 

253 

9 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

17 

8 

23 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

11 

30 

3 

o 

o 

o 



0 

0 


14 


38 

10 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

26 

97 

6 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


i Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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C&y report* for week ended January 17, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

'Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

6 

26 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

Minneapolis..- 

82 

76 

9 

44 

21 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

108 

St. Paul 

19 

86 

n 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

59 

Iowa: 












Davenport-- 

2 

1 

2 

0 



o 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

3 

1 

1 

0 



o 

0 


0 


Waterloo - 

3 

2 

0 

11 



o 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City 

13 

95 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

80 

St. Joseph 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


29 

HI 

1 

12 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

6 

257 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

7 

Grand Forks 

1 

0 

0 

HI 



o 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 











Abei dean 








0 


0 


Sioux Falls — 

1 

HI 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

3 

2 

^H*h 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Omaha . - 

5 

3 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

42 

Kansas' 












Topeka 

2 

3 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

WichiU- 

3 

■ 

i 

H ‘ 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

10 

26 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington 

3 


0 




1 





Maryland 













34 

61 

H] 


0 

11 

2 

0 

1 

49 

275 

Cumberland _ . 

l 

1 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

Frederick _ ...... 


0 

o 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

District of Columbia: 












Washington 

H 

35 

l 

7 

I^Hjl 

9 

2 

6 

1 

11 

133 

Virginia. 












Lynchburg..— 

Norfolk. r 

■i 

2 

2 

m 

m 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

7 

Richmond 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

72 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

9 

12 

West Virginia. 

Charleston — — .. 

1 

1 

0 

5 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

8 

Huntington -- _ 

1 

0 

] 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

1 

3 

0 

|Kfl 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

20 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Wilmington. — 

1 

1 

a 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Winston-Salem 

2 

2 

i 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25 

South Carolina. 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Columbia- 

1 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Greenville - 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Georgia: 












Atlanta.- - 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

Brunswick ... 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

3 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Florida: 









1 



St. Petersburg 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Tampa 

1 

• 2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

i 

0 

0 

SKI 

■9 

1 


0 

0 

0 

21 

Lexington 

l 

4 

0 

HI 

ml 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Louisville 

5 

7 

0 

m3 

HI 

mm 

1 

0 

1 

2 

87 

Tennessee: 






4 






Memphis 

3 

15 

1 

3 

0 

3 

i^H>l 

1 

0 


67 

Nashville 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

45 
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City reports for week ended January 17, 1985 — Continued 



Scarlet fevei 

r Smallpox 

& 

Typhoid fever 

i 








. £ 




5 



s 

V 

s 

s >> 

V 


1 

ti % 

L 

*5 

3 

ii 

I 

Division, State, and city 

ii 
1 
1 * 

8 

l 

Si 

8 

8 

fj 

s 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

12 

J 

8 

fji 

a 

|I 

I 

8 8S 

1 

& 

2 

8 

3 

e 

1 

s 

i 

1 

% 

i 


0 

u 

u 

0 

A 


u 

0 

A 

£ 

O 

east south central — continued 












Alabama: 












Birmingham 

4 

7 

o 

35 

0 

o 

3 

1 

o 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

60 

18 

18 

Mobile 

1 

0 

o 

o 

2 

1 

0 

Montgomery 

1 

0 

1 

o 

o 

0 

K 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

o 

o 



o 

0 


0 


Little Hock 

2 

2 

o 

o 

o 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans 

3 

11 

3 

o 

0 

13 

o 

2 

14 

o 

2 

3 

Q 

181 

30 

Shreveport 

1 


1 

1 


Q 

Oklahoma: 








Oklahoma 

3 

4 

2 

1 

o 

o 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Tulsa 

2 

2 

i 



0 



Texas: 









Dallas 

3 

1 

ft 

1 

o 

1 

2 

o 

2 

1 

1 

o 

o 

0 

2 

61 

16 

60 

Galveston 

0 

o 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

1 

1 

3 

1 

o 

3 

o 

5 

q 


San Antonio 

o 

0 

o 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

84 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 












Billings 

2 

20 

o 

o 

o 

1 

1 

o 

o 

0 


81 

1 

7 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

2 

3 

o 

o 

o 

u 

0 


Helena 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 


2 

Missoula 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Q 


2 

Idaho: 






1 



Boise 

1 

14 

o 

2 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 


Q 

Colorado: 









Denver 

10 

2 

14 
: i 

2 

0 

o 

q 

0 

o 

n 

ft 

3 

73 

y 

Pueblo 

o 

0 

o 

o 

V 

n 

V 

ft 

New Mexico: 






V 

V 

w 


Albuquerque 

1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

7 

o 

0 

Q 

Q 

16 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 


o 


0 

o 

13 


0 

0 

ft 

25 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

4 

4 

3 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

8 

30 

Nevada: 










Reno 

o 

1 

o 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

g 

PACIFIC 









V 


Washington: 












Seattle 

10 

5 

2 

10 , 

2 , 



o 

o 


11 

g 


Spokane 

4 

1 




o 

0 



Tacoma 

3 

0 

2 

1 . 



1 

o 


o 


Oregon* 









Portland 

6 

11 

4 

32 

o 

3 

1 

ft 

o 


64 

California. 




V 

V 

0 

Los Angeles 

15 

2 

10 

36 

2 

48 

0 

36 

1 

1 

0 

35 , 


Saci amento , 

San Francisco 

5 

16 

0 

o 

m\ 

ml 

2 

13 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

12 

27 

IQft 



HI 

HI 

4 

m 

lOu 
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City reports for week ended January 17, /^—Continued 



Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

f 

1 

Dengue 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

Pellagra 

: 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

m&Ki 

i 

M 

1 

\ 

1 J3 

\l 

is 

it 

o 

Cases 

Is 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

0 

a 

0 

0 

3 

2 

! 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 



0 

0 

Connecticut: 

New Haven. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

I 

i 6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

; i 

Syracuse 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peimjryirnrtfn: 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 


0 

0 

EABt NORM! CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



1 0 


0 

0 

minois 

Chicago. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 ! 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



(1 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Columbia a ** 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorgia: 

Atlanta..... .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 


1 0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

WEST south central 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

San Antonio.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 





1 

0 

0 

mountain 

Colorado: 

Denver.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


■ 

0 

0 

tt&h: 

Salt Lake City 

2 

0 

0 

0 

n 


0 


0 

' 

0 

0 

tAtinc 

Oregon: 

Portland 

' 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 0 


1 0 
♦ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

} 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10- week period ended January 17, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shdwn in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities } November 9, 1924, to January 17 , 1925- 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Total 

201 



* 190 

a 193 

<197 

150 

<155 

169 

• 172 

New England 

204 

209 

166 

258 

*208 

221 

189 

258 

256 

179 

Middle Atlantic; 

158 

159 

144 

170 

175 

187 

149 

140 

181 

188 

East North Central 

183 

168 

173 

165 

167 

185 

134 

151 

132 

141 

West North Central 

305 

332 

307 

309 

265 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 

South Atlantic 

221 

262 

200 

« 173 

201 

150 

134 

146 

173 

•106 

East South Central 

149 

183 

120 

7 98 

97 

149 

51 

91 

120 

91 

West South Central 

274 

209 

125 

144 

209 

195 

116 

148 

144 

195 

Mountain 

344 

258 

162 

172 

315 

248 

209 

191 

239 

153 

Pacific 

273 

281 

128 

252 

273 

<207 

226 

<129 

194 

206 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total 

58 

72 

66 

a 112 

* 128 

<143 


<158 

215 

•141 

New England 

102 

122 

147 

164 

* 282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

Middle Atlantic 

68 

78 

79 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

169 

157 

East North Central 

76 

97 

85 

199 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

West North Central 

21 

29 

10 

25 

35 

19 

10 

10 

19 

12 

South Atlantic 

8 

22 

14 

«22 

39 

24 

35 

53 

83 

• 43 

East South Central 

11 

11 

0 

7 0 

6 

11 

0 

17 

29 

46 

W est South Central 

5 

5 

9 

0 

0 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

Mountain 

38 

38 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

Pacific 

67 

99 

52 

136 

125 

<37 

70 l 

<83 

194 

160 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

198 

B 

232 

3 270 

•312 

<314 

244 


369 

*355 

New England 

. 335 

5H 

pa 

544 

■Hi 

552 

512 

mm 

661 

661 

Middle Atlantic 

167 

185 

■t'/l 

197 

260 

268 

226 

286 

824 

294 

East North Central 

194 

225 

K£3 

257 

234 

311 


243 

383 

375 

West North Central 

456 

473 

■SI 

616 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

755 

South Atlantic 

118 

hth 

128 

•171 

252 

213 

132 


160 

•243 

East South Central 

80 

97 

57 

7 362 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

189 

West South Central 

83 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

148 

116 

Mountain 

101 

229 

143 

296 

162 

239 

191 

162 

382 

634 

Pacific 

116 


168 

197 

218 

<134 

133 

<138 

189 

183 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Norfolk Va., and Memphis, Term., not includod in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included. 

< Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

» Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

7 Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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February 6, 1925 


Summary of t mkly report* from citm , November 9, 19H, to January 17, IMS- 
Annual rale* per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

15 

Nov, 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

18 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Total 

35 

34 

38 

*58 

*43 

4 42 

41 


57 

4 58 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

Bast North Central 

8 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

West North Central 

207 

176 


417 

255 


205 

129 

220 1 

103 

South Atlantic 

14 

12 


6 48 

39 

22 

28 

30 

30 

•64 

East South Central 

60 


HJ 

U&Il 

177 

314 

183 

372 

HU 

217 

West South Central 

37 

28 


19 

14 

61 

19 

32 

65 

32 

Mountain - 

67 

10 

Ha 

10 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

57 

Pacific 

136 

142 

136 

118 

113 


122 

4 60 

146 

212 


TYPIIOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 


24 

29 

*45 

*43 

4 56 

35 

4 37 

36 

*21 

New England 

12 

12 

22 

30 

* 16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

Middle Atlantic 

17 

23 

46 

71 

68 

HI 

57 

58 

49 

21 

East North Central 

8 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

West North Central. 

6 

17 

4 

8 

17 

16 

19 

4 

6 


South Atlantic 

20 

28 

30 

• 56 

35 


2 7 

41 



East South Central 

114 

80 


» 63 

57 

61 

34 

40 


sHi] 

West South Central 

51 

60 

37 

60 

51 

66 

28 

37 



Mountain 

76 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 


Hi 

Pacific. 

i 17 

4G 

17 

29 

17 

4 14 

16 

4 6 

26 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

8 

8 

10 

*12 

*17 

4 10 

15 

19 

21 

*22 

New England 

0 

5 

5 

17 

*5 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

East North Central .. 

3 

6 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 

10 

16 

15 

West North Central 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

0 

7 

9 

13 

2 

South Atlantic 

8 

12 

14 

*11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

*47 

East South Central 

23 

11 

29 

7 28 

23 

23 

51 

63 

46 

46 

West South Central 

36 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

51 

41 

87 

Mountain . 

10 

38 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

Pacific 

20 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 17 

12 

12 

20 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

125 

120 

130 

* 153 

*159 

4 172 

157 

203 

192 

•215 

New England 

87 

94 

144 

127 

* 109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

Middle Atlantic 

149 

152 

162 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

East North Central 

86 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

165 

152 

152 

West North Central 

70 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

South Atlantic.... 

169 

116 

169 

*191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

*294 

East South Central 

203 

206 

246 

7 211 

217 

297 

206 

303 

292 

189 

West South Central 

173 

102 

107 

163 

178 

163 

220 

341 

260 

449 

Mountain 

95 

143 

124 

210 

200 

276 

219 

229 

220 

248 

Pacific 

106 

86 

04 

108 

135 

i 

4 86 

147 

188 

184 

163 


* Norfolk, Va„ and Memphis, Tcnn., notlncluded in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif., not included 

* Wilmington, Del., not' ncluded. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Memphis, Term., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, 1928 



Aggregate Aggregate 
population population 
of cities of cities 
reporting reporting 
cases deaths 


07 28,898,350 28,140,034 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central . 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 













FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


FINLAND 

Communicable diseases — December 1-15, 1924- — During the period 
December 1 to 15, 1924, three cases of lethargic encephalitis, one 
case of poliomyelitis, 29 cases of typhoid fever, and 43 cases of para- 
typhoid fever were reported in Finland. Population, 3,402,593. 

INDO-CHINA 

Cholera — Plague — Smallpox — September, 1924. — During the month 
of September, 1924, cholera, plague, and smallpox were reported in 
Indo-China, as follows: Cholera — cases, 7 (European, 1); deaths, 4; 
corresponding period, 1923 — cases, 9 (European, 1); deaths, 4. 
Plague — cases, 12; deaths, 12; corresponding period, 1923 — cases, 
14; deaths, 14. Smallpox — cases, 78; deaths, 22; corresponding 
period, 1923 — cases, 213; (European, 1); deaths, 75 (European, 1). 

Influenza. — During the same period, 28 cases of influenza with 
five deaths were reported in Indo-China. 

LATVIA 

Smallpox — Typhoid fever — Typhus fever — November, 1924. — During 
the month of November, 1924, two cases of smallpox, 121 cases of 
typhoid fever, and 11 cases of typhus fever were reported in the 
Republic of Latvia. Population, 2,000,000. 

MEXICO 

Outbreak of smallpox, Monterey. — Under date of January 24, 1925, 
an outbreak of smallpox was reported at Monterey, Mexico. 

SYRIA 

Measles — Smallpox — Aleppo. — Under date of January 3, 1925, 500 
cases of measles and 50 cases of smallpox were estimated as existing 
in the city of Aleppo, Syria. Population, estimated, 300,000. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — Orange Free State — Transvaal — Rodent 
mortality. — During the. week ended December 13, 1924, plague was 
reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Cape Province — 
Kimberly, in municipal location No. 2, one fatal case; at Dronfield, 
eight miles distant from the town, one case. The occurrence was in 
27183°— 26f 3 (273) 
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natives and was bubonic in type. Evidence of mortality among 
wild rodents was stated to have been found on the outskirts of the 
town and also at Modder River and Merton Siding. Maraisburg, 
district, two cases, native, mother and child, bubonic in type and 
stated to have been immediate contacts of two fatal cases reported 
during the week ended November 29, 1924. Orange Free State — 
Hoopstad, one case, native, on farm, bubonic; Vredevort, one case, 
fatal, on farm, native, bubonic. Transvaal — Boshof, on farm, one 
case, fatal, bubonic, 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which roports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 6, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Indo-Ohina 




Sept. 1-80, 1024: Cases. 7: deaths, 
4; correponding period. 1Q?3— 
cases, 9; (European 1); deaths, 





Province— 

Cambodia 

Sept. 1-30 

4 

3 

CochinrChina 


3 

1 


Saigon 

Nov, 30-Dec. 6 

1 







PLAGUE 


Indo-Chlna 




Sept 1-30,1924 Cases, 12; deaths, 
12, corresponding peiiod, 1923- 
eases, 14; deaths, 14. 

Province— 

Ananj 

Sopt. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cambodia 

do 

9 

9 


Cochin-Ohm*- . . . 

do 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Dronfleld 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley 

do 

1 j 

1 

Maraisburg District 

do 

2 

Immediate contacts of previously 
reported cases. 

On tom. 

Do. 

Orange Free State— 

Hoopstad--.. T 

do_.. r ,.. ...... 

1 


Vredevort 

4® 

1 

r 

Transvaal— 

Boshof 

do 

1 

i 






SMALLPOX 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco . „ 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 
Vancouver 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6.—, 

Jan, 11-17 

11 

16 

7 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Jan. 18-24 

Oreat Britain: 

England and Wales..,. 

Jon. 4-io 

91 

IndO'Cbina-. 


Provines— 

Anam 

Sept. l—30-_, r 

$ 

Cambodia. 

do ........ 

18 

Cochin-China 

„do ....... 

43 


Nov. $k29 

8 

TonkinT?! 

Sept. 1-30 „„ 

11 



8apt. 1-80, 1W4; Caeee, 78; deaths, 
deaths, 70 (European, i). 


Including vtoinity. 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February 6, 1925 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Latvia 




Nov. 1-30, 1924: Coses, 2. 

Including municipalities in Fed 

Mexico; 

Mexico City 

Dec. 21-27 

1 


Monterey 




eral district. 

Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 

Salina Cruz 

Doc. 1-31 

1 

1 

Tampico 

Jan. 1-J0 

9 

3 


VeraCruz 

Jan. 12-18 


6 


Peru; 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 


Spain: 

BatcrIom 

Dec. 25-31 


1 


Malaga 

Jan. 4-10 


21 


Syria: 



Jan. 3, 1925 ' 50 coses present. 

Turns: 

Tunis 

Jan. 1-7 

14 

17 





TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Dec. 1-31 

4 

1 


Latvia'!... 




Nov. 1-30, 1924. Cases, 11. 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Do. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Dec. 21-27 

5 


Do 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

10 


Peru: 

Arequipa.. 

Nov. 24-30 

1 

Poland 




Oct. 19- 25, 1924: Cases, 33; 

Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State 

Dec. 7-13 



deaths, 1. 

Outbreaks. 


l ii 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 30, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: / 

Colombo - 

Nov. 16-22 

1 

1 



India 




Oct. 19-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-29 

1 

1 

12,221; deaths, 7,317. 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26 Dec 13. 

49 

41 


Madras. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 13. . 

43 

28 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-29 

5 

2 


Indo-China 




Aug. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 7; deaths, 

Province— 

Anam 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

0. August, 1923: Cases, 13; 
deaths, 10 native and I fatal 

Cambodia 

do 

2 

2 

caso European. 

Cochin-China 

do 

4 

3 

Siam: 

Bangkok.. 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 







PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Faya! Island— 

Cftsfcfilo Tlranco 

Nov.- 25 



Present with several cases. 



1 


fit. Michael Island, 

Nov. 16-Dec. 29... 

11 

1 


Ponte Dttlgadn _ 

Dec. 6-12 „ 

9 

A 


British Bast Africa: 

Kenya— 

Uganda 

Aug. 1-31 

79 

4 

62 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January SO, 1*28— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canary Islands: 




Stated to have been infected 
With plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tone* 
riffe. 

Epidemic. 

"Riittlojo Alto - . __ 

Dec. 26.. 

3 

I 

Celebes: 

Mpcassar- 

Oct. 29 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Nov. 9-Deo. 13 

7 

7 

China: 

Nanking . 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6 



Present. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec. 16... 

8 

3 

Rats taken, 17,677; found Infect • 
od, 33. 

Jan. 1-Dee. 9, 1924: Cases, 36k 
Corresponding period, year 
1923— cases, 1,462. 

Bubonic. 

Egypt 


City— 

Alexandria. _ 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Port Said 

do 

2 

1 


..do . .. 

1 

1 


Hawaii: 

Honokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 

At Mill Camp, location of IIouo- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infect- 
ed rodent found, Dec. 9, 1934, 
in vicinity of ITonokaa village# 
Oct. 19-NoV. 22, 1924: Case*, 
11,803; deaths, 8,700. 

India 



Bombav 

Nov. 22-29 

i 

1 

Karachi 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 

1 

Madras (Presidency) 

Nov. 23-Dec* 0 

182 

128 


Rangoon. 

Oct. 20-Doo. 6 

13 

13 


Indo-Chma. ..... 


Aug. 1-31, 1924: Casos, 13; deaths, 
8 Corresponding period, 1923; 
Cases, 23; deaths, 21. 

Province— 

An am 

Aug. 1-31 

2 

2 

Cambodia 

do 

9 

6 

* Cochin-China 

do 

2 



Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Nov. 11-22 



Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Pare _ . . 

Nov. 29 



Cheribon District . 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 


14 

Pekaiongan District 

do 


29 


Soerabaya District— 
Soerabaya 

Nov. 16-22 

6 

4 


Tegal 

Oct. 14-20 


3 


Madagascar .. 



Oct. 10-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 83; 
deaths, 75. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic* 

Tananarive Province— 

Tananarive Town 

Other localities 

Oct. 10-No v. 15... 
do 

0 

77 

5 

70 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

tlnion of South Africa: 

Cape Province- 

Do Aar .. _ 

Nov. 22-29 

1 


Native. 

Maraisburg District 

do 

2 

2 

Bulonic. Native children, on 
GoedshoOp Farm. 

Bubonic; mild; from Grand* 
stable Farm, Hoopstad dis- 
trict. 

On Farm Wolvesprult, Vad 
River. Native. 

At Marseille, France, Nov 0, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves* 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 13, 1924. 

Orange Free State— 
Kroonstad 

..... do...... ....... 

1 


Transvaal— 

Wolmaransstad Dis- 

.....do 

1 

1 

trict. 

On vessel: 

8. 8. Conde... .... 








smallpox 


Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Nov. 1-30 

12 

26 

7 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-22..**. 

6 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Got. 28-No*. 24... 

48 

2 i 

Innatlvte. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 90, 1928— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 
Vancouver 

Dec. 14-Jart. 3_ _ . 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 

19 


Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

14 


Do. * 

Jan. 4-17 

11 


Ontario 




China: 

Amoy 

Nov. 9-Dec. 13 



Antunjz 

Nov. 17-22. 

i 


Foochow 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13 



Hongkong 

Nov. 9-Dec. 6 

5 

1 

ShnnghaL 

Dec. 7-27 

1 

2 

C zechoslo vakla 




Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Doc. 15... 

4 


Egypt: 

Alexandria __ 

Nov. 12-Dec. 23... 

9 


Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14 

1 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

India * 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

472 



Bombay 

Nov 2-29 

8 

6 

Calcutta 

Oct 26- Dec. 13—. 

150 

82 

1 

Karachi 

Nov. 16-Dec. 20--. 

12 

M urirns _ 

Nov 16-Dec. 13— 
Oct. 26-Dcc. 0 

49 

20 

Rangoon 

41 

12 

Indo-China 


Province— 

Anam. . 

Aug. 1—31 

41 

9 

Cambodia 

7do 

24 

8 

Cochin-China 

do 

72 

30 

Saigon _ 

Nov. 16-22 

1 

1 

Tonkiii. 

Aug. 1-31 

8 

7 

Iraq: 

Bagdad. ...» 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Jamaica - 



Kingston 

Nov. 30- Dec. 27. -- 

4 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-Nov. 29. .. 

484 

159 

Province— 

Batam ....... 

Oct. 14-20 

2 

Batavia 

Oct. 21-No v. 14.. 
Oct. 14-Nuv. 3.. _ 

2 


Cheribon . 

14 


Pa8oerocan ... 

Nov. 12-19 


Do 

Oct. 26-No v. 1 

0 

1 

Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

20 

Latvia 


Mexico* 

Durango 

. 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 2-29 


1 

Do 

Jan. 6-12 


1 

Mexico City 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

4 


Tampico 

Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 

Vera Cruz 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 


10 

Do 

Jan. 5-11. 


3 

Villa Hormosa. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10.... 



Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 7-20 

19 


Oporto 

j Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 

Russia 



Spain: 

Barcelona 



Nov. 27-Dec. 10... 


4 

Cadis 

Nov. 1-30 


34 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 

Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


97 



Valencia 

Nov. 30- Dec. 6 

2 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Nov. 1-30 

9 

• 

Syria: 

Aleppo. 

Nov. 23-29 

1 



Dec. 21-27 

12 



Remarks 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1024: Cases, 33. 
Present. 

Do. 


April-June, 1924: Case, 1, occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Oct. 19 Nov 22, 1924: Cases, 
4,02b; deaths, 883. 


Aug. 1*31, 1924. Caaes, 154; 
deaths, r>4 

August. 1923. Cases, 177 (Euro- 
pean, 20), deaths, 31 (Euro* 
peaiij Ij 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 


Nov. 30-Dec 27,1021- Cases, 33. 

Reported as alas trim. 

Reported as alastrim. 


Epidemic In two native villages. 


Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 3. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 


Jan. 1-June 30. 1924: Cases, 
9,683. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Caottouei 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 30, 1023— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunis: 

Tunis ... 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dec. 15-19 

5 



Union of South Africa: 

Pnjvft Prnvinf* . 

Nov. 9-29 



Outbreaks. 

Orangn Free State. 

Nov. 2-8 



Do. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 9-15- ... 



Do. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 10 

1 



Bolivia: 

do 

2 



Chile: 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


1 



Nov. 30-Dec. 1 


2 



Nov. 16-Dec. 20... 


5 



Nov. 25-Dec. 7..__ 

i 

4 


C7.echo«lf»Yp.bia 




Apr .-June, 1924: Cases 3, occur- 
ring in Provineo of Kussinia. 

Egypt: 

A lftxandrf a. 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Oct. 1-Nov. 11.... 

9 

7 





Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Durango . 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara _ - 

Dec. 23-29 


1 



Nov. 9-Dec. 20 

65 



Palestine . _ 


Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Poland _ 




Sept. 28-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 80; 
deaths, 4. 





Rumania: 

Cnnstftnza 

Dec. 1-10 

1 



Russia 




Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 

Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


3 

92,000. 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province.. 

Nov. 9-29 



Outbreaks. 

Fast Lopdon _ . 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 9-29 



Do. 

Transvaal . . 

Nov. 9-15 



Do. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7 

4 
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THE INCIDENCE OF ILLNESS IN A GENERAL POPULATION 

GROUP 

General Resnlts of a Morbidity Study from December 1, 1921, Through March 
31, 1924, in Hagerstown, Md. 1 

By Edgar Sydenstbickbr, Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

The problems and aims of public health are still set forth almost 
entirely in lethal terms whenever statistics are used. We speak of an 
unfavorable death rate and measure success in a lowered mortality. 
The best indices which have been available of the prevalence of nearly 
all diseases are the fatal cases only; and our epidemiology is limited, 
for the most part, to statistics of deaths. 

The reasons for this condition are fairly clear to every vital statis- 
tician and will not be discussed here. Of greater pertinence is the 
result of a prolonged dependence upon mortality statistics. The effect 
has been to foster a fallacious premise for public health work, namely, 
that a low death rate indicates the presence of health. Obviously 
it does not. We know that, on the contrary, an exceedingly 
unhoalthful region may exhibit a relatively low mortality, as, for 
example, a heavily infested hookworm locality or a section abounding 
in malaria. Pellagra may be widely prevalent in a community with- 
out affecting >erceptibly its general death rate or even increasing 
materially the number of deaths from the disease itself. Instances 
of the same sort could be multiplied. The ill health that is mani- 
fested in symptoms, in discomfort, in lessened vigor and efficiency, 
even in illness and suffering, is not reflected in the death rate, except 
for certain diseases, for any purpose practicable in preventive work. 

What really matters more to the sanitarian, therefore, in his 
scientific searching for causes and conditions and in his preventive 
work is not deaths but ill health. Of far greater importance to him 
than the life table or the list of causes of death is a view of the health 
situation as depicted by records of the occurrence of sicknesn and its 
causes. If such a view were 'permitted him, it will hardly be denied 
that the change in his perspective would lead him to modify consid- 
erably his scheme for research and his program of effort. 

Such a view of the health — as contrasted with the death — situation 
is sot an- impossible dream. While their significance may not yet be 

f Item the Statistical office, United States Public Health Service. 
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fully recognized, a succession of serious attempts has recently been 
made to collect records of disease incidence and prevalence in addi- 
tion to and wholly apart from the notification of communicable 
diseases for administrative purposes. Within the natural limitations 
of the methods employed these efforts have been rewarded with 
considerable success. Continuous sickness records for industrial 
employees, school children, and other groups are yielding a knowl- 
edge of the incidence of certain diseases that hitherto had not been 
possible from mortality statistics or from statistics of notifiable 
diseases. Sickness surveys have made a similar contribution to the 
knowledge of disease prevalence. Physical examinations of many 
groups, some of them on a large scale, have revealed conditions 
before not recognized nor even imagined. These beginnings in mor- 
bidity data already have done more than bring to light conditions 
previously not adequately known; they have given glimpses of what 
the sanitarian has long wanted to see — a picture of the public-health 
situation as a whole, drawn in proper perspective and painted in true 
colors. 

In the hope of contributing to this knowledge, and as a part of 
its morbidity statistics studies, the Statistical Office of the United 
States Public Health Service undertook a series of repeated observa- 
tions upon the incidence of illness in a general population group 
in Hagerstown, Md. This work was begun in the autumn of 1921 
and was continued for a period of nearly two and a half years, a 
record of illnesses according to cause having been secured for a 
population of between 8,000 and 9,000 persons. In the present 
communication it is purposed to give only a brief summary of the 
results from the point of view suggested in the foregoing paragraphs. 
The figures here given are provisional, since they are the results of 
a preliminary tabulation. In later papers it is planned to present 
the final results in greater detail, as well as certain epidemiological 
analyses in studies of specific diseases. 

METHOD OF OBSERVATION 

The population actually observed for the entire period included 
about 1,600 families, composed of about 7,200 white persons of all 
ages and both sexes, living under conditions that in no remarkable 
way were unusual. The family was the unit for observation, and, 
so far as possible, all members actually resident in each family were 
under observation. Since the same families were observed through- 
out the period, the data approximate a continuous record for 28 
months, including nearly three winter and two summer seasons. 

A more extended discussion of the method of the study will appear 
in a later paper, but a brief description is as follows: 

(1) A preliminary house-to-house survey was made by members o i 
the staff of the Statistical Office in November, 1921, in several sections 
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of Hagerstown, in the course Of which the population of these sections 
was enumerated and records were made {a) for each individual relating 
to color, sex, and age, past occurrence of certain contagious diseases 
and present acute or chronic disease or ailment, and (6) for each house- 
hold relating to its general economic status, sanitary condition, 
method of excreta disposal, and water and milk supplies. 

(2) This survey was followed by a series of 16 canvasses, each 
household being visited by a trained field assistant at intervals of 
from six to eight weeks. At each visit a history of the incidence of 
sickness in the family since the preceding visit, with a statement of 
the date of onset, duration, extent of disabling effects, and attendance 
of physician, was obtained from a relatively responsible informant, 
usually the housewife. 

(3) In addition, other sources of information were regularly and 
systematically utilized in obtaining the record of disease prevalence 
as follows: (a) Weekly records of absence from school, specifying the 
nature of the illness whenever illness was the cause so far as the teacher 
could ascertain it; Q>) reports of all cases treated in the various clinics 
maintained in conjunction with the Washington County Health 
Demonstration, all of the clinics being participated in by local phy- 
sicians; (c) reports of notifiable diseases from practicing physicians; 
( d ) reports of district nurses; (e) data collected in field investigations 
of child hygiene by the United States Public Health Service in 
cooperation with the Washington County Health Demonstration; 
(f) physicians’ diagnoses, the statements of the diagnoses of all cases 
attended by physicians being submitted to the physicians concerned 
for their review and correction. 

We were able to obtain a reasonably accurate record of the persons 
actually under observation (i. e., ‘‘population” or “ exposure”) since 
a record was kept of each individual’s ‘‘ absence from observation,” 
whether this was actual absence from the locality or a period for 
which records of his sicknesses were not available. The cooperation 
given by the families was very satisfactory and very gratifying. Since 
these families resided in several sections of the city and composed 
about one-fourth of its total white population, it is believed that they 
constituted a fair representation of the groups which appeared to differ 
with respect to economic status and sanitary environment. 

The result of these canvasses is not, of course, a complete record 
of aU of the ill-health prevalent in this population during the period 
of observation nor even an accurate statement of the causes of all the 
attacks of disease which were recorded. Such a record was imprac- 
ticable for so large a population of this kind* and no false hopes of 
obtaining it were indulged in. The chief aim of the investigation 
was a record of iUnmes from sudh causes as might occur in a popu- 
lation group that in no remarkable respect was unusual or unrepre- 
sentative of the general population living in towns or small cities. 
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From previous experience in sickness surveys, continuous morbidity 
records and disability records of industrial employees, we were led 
to believe that the intervals between visits chosen for the present 
study would probably yield a fairly accurate record of real illnesses. 
The length of interval between inquiries obviously is an important 
determinant of how much sickness will be recorded: & weekly inquiry 
will elicit information on more slight ailments than a monthly 
inquiry, and an inquiry made every six or eight weeks will fail to 
obtain information on many ailments of very short duration or of 
several days’ duration but accompanied by slight discomfort. Ac- 
cordingly, less than 4 per cent of the illnesses of exactly stated dura- 
tions recorded in our study were one day or less in duration. Nearly 
80 per cent were three days or longer, and 60 per cent were eight days 
or longer in duration. Approximately 40 per cent were not only 
disabling but caused confinement to bed. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the main the illnesses recorded were more than trivial in their 
character, in spito of the fact that in some instances mere symptoms 
were given as diagnoses. The incidence of acute attacks of specific 
and generally recognizable diseases has been, We feel, recorded with 
a satisfactory degree of completeness; on the other hand, the inci- 
dence of mild attacks, as, for example, of coryza, and of slight dis- 
orders and even of serious conditions when such conditions were not 
accompanied by noticeable symptoms, is probably incomplete and 
in many instances inaccurate in spite of the fact that a record of 28 
months was obtained for the same individuals. Cases attended by 
physicians may be said to be quite complete. 1 


1 A fairly accurate check on the completeness of the records obtained is affoi ded by the records of absences 
from school on account of sickness. Through the excellent cooperation of t he Hagerstown school admin- 
istration and teachers, every absence with notation as to cause was recorded. The records of absences due 
to sickness were classified according to days lost from school and a similar tabulation was made for the 
records obtained In the house-to-house canvasses, the same period being used. The results were as follows: 

Comparison of results of school sickness records with records obtained in repeated house-to-house canvasses in 
Hagerstown , Md.,for a JO months' period 


Days lost from school on account of sickness 

Rat© per 1,000 
children eni oiled 

Ratio of 
(2) to U) 

Children 
enrolled 
in city 
schools 

(1) 

Children i 
in families 

canvassed 

C2) 

One day or more 

1,730 

1,033 

647 

461 

340 

232 

877 

747 

646 

601 

880 

860 

61 

72 

100 

111 

110 

m 

Two days or more 

Three days or more 

Four days or more 

Five days or more 

Six days or more 



the two-day absences being recorded; at the same time the well-known tendency for brief afamsM far 
other reasons to be credited l to sickness in school records must be taken into account. The mvSSIS fee 
two methods checked remarkably, well tor absences of three days or longer due to various specific causeewith 
the exception of “ headaches," which appeared more frequently in the school reports. 

Taking Into consideration age and sex, the results of the repeated canvasses also compared favorably 
wUhpttr records of Industrial employees disabled on account ofrrtckness for periods lostkogthree days or 
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It should b© kept in mind, of course, that the results of this study 
are not comparable, except in certain details, with the results of 
previous canvasses and surveys. This point will be discussed in 
more detail in a later report. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

In all, 19,054 illnesses as described above were recorded during 
the 28 months’ period, December 1, 1921-March 31, 1924. Since 
16,840 “ years of exposure” 1 were recorded, an annual rate is shown 
of 1,131.5 per 1,000 population. 

During the same period the annual death rate for the entire white 
population of Hagerstown, exclusive of nonresidents, was 10.6 per 
1 , 000 . 

Upon the assumption that the illness rate of 1,132 per 1,000 
prevailed in the entire population of the city, an incidence of slightly 
more than 100 cases of illness for each death is indicated. 

The occurrence of mild epidemics of influenza in 1922 and 1923 
must, of course, be taken into account in estimating a morbidity 
rate which is not affected by unusual conditions. If we subtract 
from our recorded illnesses the cases of influenza which occurred in 
definite epidemics during the 28 months’ period, as well as allow for 
the fact that almost threo winters were included in our period, the 
annual morbidity (illness) rate would probably be somewhere 
between 800 and 900 per 1,000 persons of all ages and both sexes. 

To show at a glance the general character of the morbidity recorded, 
the cases of illness have been classified into 10 broad groups arranged 
roughly in accordance with the International List of Causes of 
Death: 


Table 1. — Morbidity from 10 groups of causes in a population group of 7,200 
white persons of Hagerstown , Md December 1 , 1921-March 81, 1924 

(Numbers in parentheses refer to those given in International List of Causes of Death, 1020] 


Causo 


Annual 
rate per 
1,000 


persons 


observed 


All causes 

Respiratory diseases and disorders (11; 31; 97-107; 109) 

General diseases (M0; 13-30; 82-69; 158) • 

Diseases and disorders of the digestive system (108; 110-127) 

Diseases and disorders of the nervous system (70-84) 6 

Non venereal diseases of the genito-urinary system and annex a (135-150) 

Diseases and disorders of the circulatory system and kidneys and annexe (87-96; 128-134) 

Accidents and other external causes (175-203) < 

Skin diseases and disorders (151-154) — 

Diseases and disorders of eyes and ears (85-86) 

Another causes (155-157; 159-174; 204-205) * 


1,131.5 


668.6 

124. 1 

117.2 

46.8 

36.8 

35.9 

34.8 

22.8 
20.8 
16.6 


± 


* See Table 2. 

* Includes M Headaches without other symptoms" (No. 395). 

« 14 Fatigue 44 is not included (No. 102). 

* Includes fetigue (No. 193). 

1 A “year of exposure” being the equivalent of one person observed for a year. 
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The incidence of respiratory diseases and disorders is so great 
that it at onco challenges attention. Their relatively high fre- 
quency as causes of disabling sickness among wage-earners has 
already been pointed out in previous publications of the Statistical 
Office (1), but their preponderance among the causes of illness in 
the general population had not been so definitely shown until the 
present study was made. 1 The fact is even more striking when it 
is recalled that our data are far from being complete records of the 
incidence of the minor respirator ailments of short duration. The 
school records obtained in Hagerstown showed that the incidence 
ot “ colds/ 1 aside from more definitely described respiratory affec- 
tions, was 714 per 1,000 children for 180 school days, and that the 
mean duration in days of absences from school because of “colds” 
was 2.5 (2). A preliminary report on a study of minor respiratory 
diseases now in progress has revealed that during a fhe and one-half 
months’ period (October 15, 1923-March 31, 1924) 90 per cent of a 
typical group of college students suffered from one or more attacks, 
and that the incidence rate was 1900 per 1,000 for this period (3). 

The chronological picture shown in Figure 1 indicates an extraor- 
dinary variation in the weekly incidence of cases of illnesses. 
The seasonal as well as shorter variations were so great in respiratory 
diseases that the group of illnesses due to these causes determined 
largely the variation in total illness. The shaip peaks in March, 
1922, and February, 1923, were caused by epidemics of “colds” 
and influenza and grippe, but the January, 1924, peak included but 
few cases of influenza and grippe. While little evidence of seasonal 
variation appeared for nonrespiratory diseases, considered as a 
group, an apparently higher incidence occuricd during the greater 
part of 1923 than in the remainder of the poriod. 

The relative imimportance of the “general” diseases is cloarly 
shown when we compare their incidence to that of all illnesses and 
especially of respiratory illnesses. This group of “general” diseases 
consists chiefly of the “common” diseases of childhood, as shown 
in Table 2. 

Table 2. — Morbidity from certain “ general ” diseases in a population group of 

7 ,#00 white persons of Hagerstown , Md., December 1, 1921-March 31, 1924 
[Numbers in parentheses refer to those given in International List ot Causes of Death, 1920] 


Disease 

Number 

of 

illnesses 

m 

Measles (7) __ 

636 

36 

377 

42 

67 

253 

376 

306 

37.7 

2.1 

22.4 

2.6 

4.0 

UO 

22.3 

18.2 

Scarlet fever (8) 

Whooping rough (9) 

Diphtheria U(5 






1 The prevalence of respiratory diseases as indicated by various sickness surveys does not, of course, 
show the frequency of the occurrence fi. e M the incidence) ot such diseases, for the reason that the “survey" 
is a cross-section, as it were, of the disease situation as it exists at a given instant in time. The shorter 
the duration of the attack of the disease in question the less adequate is the “cx*S8»seotio&" method m a 
measure of incidence. 
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MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY COMPAIW8D 

A comparison of the 10 general groups of causes of morbidity and 
of mortality will emphasize the significance of the observation with 
which this report was introduced. A striking contrast in the pic- 
tures shown by sickness and death records is apparent: 

Table 3. — Morbidity and mortality in Hagerstown , Md., based on morbidity 
records for 7,200 white persons of all ages, and mortality among the total white 
population of Hagerstown , Md., during 28 months, December 1, 1921-March 
31, 1924 


[Numbers in parentheses refer to those given in International List of Causes of Death, 1920] 


Cause 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Per cent 

Morbid- 

ity 

Mortal- 

ity 

Morbid- 

ity 

Mortal- 

ity 

All causes 

1,131.5 

10.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Respiratory diseases and disorders (1 1 ; 31; 97-107; 109) 

008. r> 

2.1 

59. 7 

19.6 

General diseases (1-10, 12-30; 32-69; 158) 1 

124.1 

1 4 

11 0 

13.2 

Diseases and disorders of the digestive system (108. 110-127) 

1 17. 2 

.0 

10.4 

5.7 

Diseases and disorders of the nervous system (70-84) 2 - . 

Nonvenereal diseases of the gemto-urinary system and annexe 
(135-150) 

40 8 

1.2 

4.1 

11.2 

30.8 

.3 

3.3 

2.4 

Diseases and disorders of the circulatory system and kidneys 
and annexe (87-96; 128-134) 

35 9 

3.7 

3.2 

34.7 

Accidents and other external causes (175-203) * 

34 8 

.5 

3. 1 

5.1 

Skin diseases and disorders (151-154) 

22 8 

(<) 

2.0 

.3 

Diseases and disorders of eves and ears (85-86) - 

20.8 

( 4 ) 

1.8 

.4 

A1 Lther causes (155-157; 159-174; 204 -205) » 

16.6 

1 ' 8 

1.5 

7.4 


1 See Table 2. 

* Includes “headaches without other symptoms " (No. 2 W). 

» “Fatigue" is not included (No 192). 

4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per 1,000. 

* Includes fatigue (No. 192). 

The relative importance of each of the 10 groups of diseases as 
causes of morbidity and mortality is indicated by the percentages in 
Table 3 and is graphically portrayed in the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 2). 

Further comment of a general nature is hardly necessary. The 
diseases that cause illness most frequently are respiratory (chiefly 
“ colds ” influenza, bronchitis, and tonsillitis), digestive disorders, 
and the “general diseases” (chiefly communicable diseases of child- 
hood). The principal .diseases which cause death are those which 
result in the breakdown of the circulatory system, the kidneys, the 
lungs, and the nervous system, and the malignant “general diseases,” 
such as cancer. The difference in the two pictures may be shown in 
another way by estimating from the two sets of data the number of 
illnesses for each death, as in Figure 3. 

Finally, we may compare the age curve for illness with the age 
curve for mortality. The graphs shown in Figure 4 have been placed 
on a common base (the rate for all ages) ; their variations only are 
comparable. 1 From this point of view the most important general 

* The data used in Figure 4 are for 13 months instead of 28 months, the tabulations by age not having 
been completed for the entire period. The number of illnesses is sufficient to indicate the characteristic 
carve for illnesses of the degree of severity included in this study. 
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TKa Ral&iivie hmportmoe of 
CERTAIN GROUPS OF DISEASES 
As Causes 

OP 

MORBIPITY MORTALITY 



All Other 


Based on morbidity records for 7,200 white persons of all ages, and mortality among the tot al white 
population of Hagerstown, Md. t during 28 months, December 1 , 1921-March 31, 1924. Bee Table 1 . 


Fig. 2 
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contrast is in the character of the curves: the mortality curve ex- 
hibits the usual high points at the age of infancy and at old age and 
the, relatively, very low level in childhood and at early adult ages; 
the morbidity curve, on the other hand, shows no variations of 
such magnitude.® In other words, disease kills chiefly at two periods 
of life — in infancy and toward the end of the “natural span” — 
whereas disease, with far less discrimination, causes discomfort, 
suffering, illness, and disability at every age. _ 

RATIO OF MORBIDITY TO MORTALITY 

fbT* 

CERTAIN CROUPS OF DISEASES 


Disease Group 


0 

h 


Vtsnber of Illnesses per Death 
30 100 300 

4 1 1 


300 

-4-1 


a n. causes tmmmmmmmm io? 

Bespiratoiy. lad vd lug pulmonary tuber- 
oulosls, influenia, and tonsillitis 

Digest We system ■■■■■■ 


198 


Von-Yenereal diseases of the genito- 
urinary system 

Oeseral diseases 

Sx tonal causes, including accidents 
Hervoua system 


123 


89 


70 


39 


Circulatory system, kidneys and annexa HI 10 

, Based on morbidity records for 7,200 white persons of all ages, and mortality among the total white 
population of Hagerstown, Md., during 28 months, December 1, 1921-March 31, 1924. See Table 1. 

Fig. 3 


Here again the inadequacy of mortality statistics as an index of 
health at different ages is clearly shown. If the annual number of 
illnesses be compared to the annual number of deaths 3 at different 
ages, we obtain the following approximate ratios: 


Age group: 

Under 5 

5-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and over 


Number of illnesses 
per death 

60 

550 

200 

150 

50 

10 


* It should be borne in mind that the smaller the proportion of slight illnesses the more will the mor- 
bidity curve tend to be similar to the mortality curve. In this instance, the records are not con fi ned to 
severe or chronic illnesses but include practically all slight illnesses lasting more than two days. 

• The morbidity rates for the canvassed population and the mortality rates for the entire white popula- 
tion of Hagerstown for the period December l, 1921-December 31, 1922, 
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The Ace Incidence of Morbidity and Mortality 



Baaed, cm morbidity records tor 7,200 white persona observed for morbidity incidence, and 
mortality among the total white population, December 1, 1921-Deceraber 31, 1922, In Hagers- 
town, Md. 


JhQw 4 
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In the light of this, it is difficult to refrain from remarking that if 
promotion of health is the first aim of public health work, the die- 
eases that cause sickness rather than death demand first attention 
because they occur at the ages of adolescence and greatest usefulness. 

The variations in the morbidity curve for age are extremely 
significant and invite more careful analysis. Our study shows that 
the highest illness rate is in childhood and that there is a marked drop 
until adolescence, when a gradual increase commences and continues 
throughout life. An analysis of these variations will require specific 
age rates for the different diseases. These will be presented in later 
papers and will, it is hoped, supply some of the details of the picture 
which has been sketched roughly here. 

summary 

A true picture of the ill health, and, therefore, of the problems to 
be attacked by those who are engaged in preventing disease, is not 
adequately portrayed by death statistics. The obvious reason for 
this is that mortality records by definition do not include the cases 
of illness that are not fatal, to say nothing of the suffering and the 
lowered vigor and the lessened efficiency among the living. 

A study of illness in a general population group in a typical small 
city not only shows the inadequacy of mortality statistics for this 
purpose but suggests the kind of picture that complete morbidity 
records would afford. Looking at it in broad outline only, it was 
found in the group of persons studied that — 

(1) Over 100 cases of illness occur annually for each death. 

(2) More than half of the morbidity was due to respiratory dis- 
eases. The ratio of respiratory illnesses to deaths from respiratory 
causes was more than 300 to 1. 

(3) Diseases and disorders of the digestive system caused an annual 
illness rate of 117 per 1,000 but a mortality rate of less than 1 per 
1,000, a ratio of about 200 to 1. 

(4) The “ general diseases” — epidemic and nonepidemic — composed 
principally of those diseases against which public health effort has 
been mainly directed, caused only 11 per cent of all illnesses. 

(5) While deaths occur principally in infancy and in old age, ill 
health, as measured by the incidence of illness, occurs with com- 
paratively little variation throughout life. It is prevalent among the 
young, those in the “prime of life,” and the aged without much 
discrimination. 

This picture inevitably suggests a point of attack upon the causes 
of ill health not adequately recognized now — the diseases which are 
incident between the extremes of life. If, as it is now the custom, 
success of public-health work is to be measured in money terms, 
surely no more cogent argument could be put forward than that 
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of the economy of preventing loss of the efficiency of the population 
at those ages when health means the most in production. It is 
not hard to figure that a day of sickness prevented at the age of 30 
or 40 is more profitable than at the age of 70. But, in a broader 
sense, the diseases which cause ill health are a challenge to the sani- 
tarian, not merely because they have an exhausting effect upon 
man’s power to resist death but because they lessen his ability to 
achieve and his capacity to enjoy life in the years of his most 
abundant strength. 
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STUDIES ON THE INDUSTRIAL DUST PROBLEM 1 

I. DUST INHALATION AND ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
TUBERCULOSIS 

By Lkonabd Giu&enauao, Assoet&t* Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service, Office of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation 

That certain groups of persons are, by virtue of their occupation, 
exposed to excessive quantities of atmospheric dust and thereby 
suffer high rates of mortality from respiratory disease, was long ago 
noted by philosophers and students of industrial hygiene. Un- 
doubtedly the earliest examples of exposure to hazardous dusts 

* " ‘' t I-...,.,,. — — « 1 ■■ < « • ■ ' .... 

* Thesis presented in partial fulfilment of the requirements tor the degree of doctor of philosophy At 
Yale University. 
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must have been in connection with implement making, mining, 
quarrying, pottery manufacture, and the building of homes by such 
persons as the early cliff-dwellers. Sir Charles Lyell (1) and Dr. 
Isaac Taylor (2) have described the localization of prehistoric fac- 
tories for the manufacture of flint instruments. Recently, Doctor 
Collis (3) has shown that the present flint-knappers of Brandon, 
the lineal occupational representatives of the group described by 
Sir Charles Lyell, suffer a severe mortality from phthisis induced 
by the flint dust generated in their work. More recently, Doctor 
Hoffman, in a communication entitled “Why the Cliff-Dwellers 
Vanished” (4), suggests continuous dust exposure in the making of 
stone implements, dn the carving of shelters out of solid stone, and 
in the making of pottery, as a causative factor in the complete 
disappearance of this primitive population. 

Hippocrates ( 5 ) speaks of the metal digger as a man who “has 
his right hypochondrium bent, a large spleen, and* a costive belly; 
breathes with difficulty, is of pale, wan complexion, and is liable to 
swellings in his left knee.” Pliny the elder (6), writing in the first 
century is, perhaps, the first to mention the use of protective devices 
for workers in the dusty trades. He says : 

Those employed in the works preparing vermillion cover their faces with a 
bladder skin, that they may not inhale the pernicious powder, yet they can see 
through the skin. 

Georges Agricola, in De Re Metallica (7), discusses the hazards 
of mining as follows : 

Where water in shafts is abundant and very cold, it frequently injures the 
limbs, for cold is harmful to the sinews. To meet this, miners should make 
themselves sufficiently high boots of rawhide, which protect their legs from cold 
water; the man who does not follow this advice suffers much ill-health, especially 
when he reaches old age. On the other hand, some mines arc so dry that they 
are entirely devoid of water, and this dryness causes the workman even greater 
harm, for the dust which is stirred and beaten up by digging penetrates into the 
windpipe and lungs, and produces difficulty in breathing, and the disease which 
the Greeks call a $0**a (asthma). If the dust has corrosive qualities, it eats away 
the lungs and implants consumption in the body; hence in the mines of the 
Carpathian Mountains women are found who have married seven husbands, 
all of whom this terrible consumption has carried off to a premature death. At 
Altenherg, in Meissen, there is found in the mines black pompholyx, which eats 
wounds and ulcers to the bone; this also corrodes iron, for which reason the 
keys of their sheds are made of wood. Further, there is a certain kind of c&dznia 
(probably cobalt) which eats away the feet of the workmen when they have 
become wet, and similarly their hands, and injures their lungs and eyes. There- 
fore, for their digging they should make for themselves not only boots of rawhide, 
but gloves long enough to reach to the elbow, and they should fasten loose veils 
over their faces; the dust will then neither be drawn through these into their 
windpipes and lungs, nor will it fly into their eyes. Not dissimilarly, among the 
Romans the makers of vermillion took precautions against breathing, its fatal 
dust. 
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Ramazzini, in his famous work on the “ Diseases of Artificers and 
Tradesmen” (8), states that stonecutters “oftentimes suck in, by 
inspiration, the sharp, rough, and corner’d small Splinters or Particles 
that fly off; so that they are usually troubled with a cough, and some 
of ’em turn Asthmatick and Consumptive.” He adds: “And in 
dissecting the corps of such Artificers, the lungs have been found 
stuffed with little Stones. Diemerbroek gives a curious Relation of 
several Stone-cutters that dy’d Asthmatick, and were open’d by him; 
in whose Lungs he found such heaps of- Sand, that in running the 
knife through the Pulmonary Vesicles, he thought he was cutting 
some Sandy Body. ” 

Thackrah,’ in his treatise on “ The Effects of the Principal Arts, 
Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity ” (9), emphasizes 
the seriousness of respiratory disease in various dusty occupations. 
He states that miners in the north of England “suffer considerably 
when employed in ore in the sandstones, but are sensible of no in- 
convenience where the ore is in limestone.” He cites a parallel 
condition among the grinders of Sheffield : “ The fork-grinders, who 
use a dry grindstone, die at the age of 29 or 32, while the table-knife 
grinders, who work on wet stones, survive to between 40 and 50.” 
Draw-filing of cast iron was at this time an exceedingly hazardous 
operation. 

The particles rise so copiously as to blacken the mouth and nose. The men 
first feel the annoyance in the nostrils. The lining membrane discharges copi- 
ously for some time, and then becomes proternaturally dry. The air tube is 
next affected. Respiration is difficult on any increase of exertion, and an habit- 
ual cough is at length produced. At the same time, the digestive organs be- 
come impaired; and morning vomiting, or an ejection of mucus on first rising, 
is not infrequent. The disorder varies of course with the constitution of the 
individual; but the common termination, when men pursue the employment for 
years, is bronchial or tubercular consumption. 

In more recent times, the statistics of industrial tuberculosis 
among steel grinders at Sheffield, England, and at Solingen, Germany, 
have been widely quoted in many of the textbooks and monographs 
upon this subject. 

AMERICAN STUDIES OF THE RATIO OF TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS TO 
TOTAL DEATHS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 

Data obtained in regard to the prevalence of occupational disease 
in different countries and at different periods of time must be inter- 
preted with the greatest caution, on account of the fact that indus- 
trial processes differ so widely and change so frequently. Recent 
statistics for the United States are necessary to throw a clear lig ht, 
on this problem; and such data, in order to be of conclusive value, 
should be available in the form of actual ’death rates, based on 
knowledge of the population exposed as well as on the number of 
deaths occurring, and properly corrected for the age distribution of 
the group involved. 
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Unfortunately, such complete statistical data as we desire are 
difficult to obtain in the existing state of American vital statistics, 
exact knowledge of the population at risk in a given occupation, 
classified by age, being obtainable only with great difficulty and by 
special and intensive research. For the most part, therefore, students 
of this subject have fallen back on an indirect index of the tubercu- 
losis death rate, in the form of a ratio between deaths due to tuber- 
culosis and those due to all causes. Data of this sort may, of course, 
be obtained with ease from the mortality records in any registration 
office or actuarial department. 

Three important studies of this kind have been made in the United 
States during the past decade. The first of these is Contained in- 
bulletins of the United States Bureau of the Census giving tfc ,ei 
proportionate mortality by occupations of the population of tb Qe 
registration area for 1908 and 1909. The second is a bulletin on t} 
industrial experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 * 

L. I. Dublin, published as Bulletin 207 of the United States Bure y* ' 
of Labor Statistics (10). The third and most extensive collects ‘ les 
of statistics of this type is contained in a series of exhaustive md!' 3 t0 
graphs by F. L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Insurance • ’o. of AmeSt\ l | e3 
the last and most important of which was publisher n 1918 .. 
Bulletin 231 of the United States Bureau of Labor St) \ f iifcs (11). *® 

In the analysis of statistical data of this kind, it i V. ei-iiv mod, 
important that the groups under consideration be f of Hy com ‘ 5r 
parable, so that the effect of industrial hazards will not le complj- 3 
cated by the influence of social and economic factors of a more gone’ 
nature. In Doctor Hoffman’s studies, for example, ratios fj een 
sented for the various dusty trades are based on the industrial expt ime 
once of the Prudential Insurance Co., but Doctor Hoffman uses as, r ^ e 
norm for comparison the ratio for males in the registration area 
obtained from the data of the United States Census Bureau. On 
this basis almost all the industries which he tabulates show a sur- 
prisingly high tuberculosis ratio, including many trade designations 
of workers, such as “iron and steel workers,” who can hardly be 
considered as generally exposed to a serious dust hazard. These 
results, as presented in the earlier publications of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., aroused the suspicion that the whole group covered 
by industrial policies might be a selected one, and in the report of 
Doctor Hoffman cited above (11), the solution to the problem is at 
last presented. In this report as a whole the old comparison is 
presented of tuberculosis ratios in each “dusty” trade among in- 
dustrial policy-holders, with the ratio for all males in the registra- 
tion area; but in one place (Table 11, p. 66) Doctor Hoffman give# 
the ratios for all occupied males in the Prudential experience. From 
this table it appears that the industrial policy-holder group does, at' 
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a matter of fact, exhibit a consistently higher ratio for all occupied 
males, irrespective of exposure to dust. Doctor Hoffman’s abnor- 
mally high ratios are, therefore, probably due to the general social 
and economic conditions of the wage-earner’s life and to the fact 
that the group is an industrial one. 

Tablb 1. — Ratios , in per cent , of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths in occupations 
exposed to mineral and metallic dusts 1 


Occupation groups 


)ccupled males 

i , tile, and terra cotta 

| kens , 

I md steel workers 

| erers 

\ ers 

I r hangers.. 

ers, glaziers, and var- 

; rg 

.vC and tinware work- 

ii 1 

blowers . 

r glassworkert .. 

^workers 

il and instru.oef tok 

rble and stone cuttefs.-.l 

ssworkers...r^ J t *. * 

upositors anti typeset* 
rs .7.. 

I ^s, lithographers, and 

H 'men 

Rjj ;rs 


United States registration area, 
age groups 


15- 

24 


28.1 


19.8 

25.0 


30.8 

39.4 

50.0 


47.2 


26.2 


43.6 


25- 

34 


30.9 


26.1 

31.5 


36.9 


36.7 

39.7 


42.6 


43.5 


50.0 


35- 

44 


24.0 


23.3 

34.5 


29.2 


34 8 
23.4 


44.1 


36.3 


45- 

54 


14.4 


16.7 

16.4 


17.4 


13.7 

14.1 


19.7 


41.0 


21.5 


55- 

64 


7.6 


8.5 

7.8 


9.0 


6.6 

8.5 


7.9 


23.3 


7.7 


15 

and 

over 


14.9 


16.9 

16.7 


18.7 


18.7 

17.8 


30.0 


30.7 


29.5 


Prudential experience, age groups 


15- 

24 

25- 

34 

35- 

44 

45- 

54 

55- 

64 

15 

and 

over 

33.2 

40.9 

32.9 

Bl 

8.8 

20.5 

22.9 

35. 3 

19.8 

18.6 


15 6 


34.1 

31.3 

14.7 

8.7 

21.0 

34.5 

43.6 

mi 

23.5 

11.8 

21 9 

23.7 


30.7 

21.6 

13.8 

23.0 

35.1 


42.5 

15.7 

11.5 

29.1 







50.9 

58.3 

45. 3 

21.2 

11.1 

29.3 

45.1 

53.3 

31.3 

28.3 

16.4 

32.1 

31.5 

51.1 

34.4 

23.1 

15.5 

30.5 

37.5 

52.7 

36.9 

33.7 

10.4 

31.9 

31 2 

49.6 

39.8 

30.2 

21.1 

32 2 

38.3 

51.1 

44.4 

39.0 

26.7 

33.6 

58.2 

51.0 

43.8 

24.2 

16.1 

36.7 

. 46.3 

55.9 

41.1 

24.9 

9.8 

36.8 

. 42.9 

47.7 

44.0 

20.0 

11.1 

39.6 

. 43.4 

56.1 

44.0 

24.9 

14.3 

36.8 


figures given are taken from Bulletin No. 231, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
.of I * 


f Labor. 


This constant difference between the Prudential figures and the 
census data is clearly brought out in Table 1 , which has been com- 
piled from the tables in Doctor Hoffman’s bulletin so as to include 
all the industries exposed to metallic or mineral dusts, for which 500 
or more deaths from all causes at all ages were available. It is evi- 
dent that in almost every instance in which the two series can be 
compared, the Prudential ratios are from 25 to 50 per cent higher 
than those for the registration area. 

It seems evident that a comparison between the Prudential figures 
for a given dusty trade and the census figures for all occupied males 
is not a fair one, and that the conclusion indicated by such a com- 
parison— namely, that such groups as the iron and steel workers ex- 
perience an excessively high death rate from tuberculosis as a result 
of the dust hazard — is unwarranted. As a matter of fact, compari- 
sons made in each case with the corresponding groups — census figures 
for a dusty trade with census figures for all occupied males, or Pru- 
27184’— 28t 2 
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dential figures for a dusty trade with Prudential figures for all occu- 
pied males — show that the tuberculosis ratio for the iron and steel 
workers is about normal, as might be expected for so diversified an 
occupational group. 

Comparing spocific trades in the Prudential experience with the 
Prudential group as a whole, and comparing specific trades in the 
registration area with the registration group as a whole, both sets 
of data are highly illuminating and bring out very clearly the ex- 
cessive tuberculosis ratios characteristic of certain occupations. The 
two sets of figures, allowing for the constantly higher ratios through- 
out the Prudential experience, check each other very closely, even 
in such details as the concentration of the highest ratios at ages uric’ 
35 among jewelers, and at ages over 35 among marble and sto. 
cutters. 

It is interesting to notice that Doctor Dublin’s statistics for 
industrial experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ( 
correspond almost exactly with the Prudential figures. For all ma 
in the Metropolitan experience, the ratio of tuberculosis death? 
total deaths was 33.8 per cent at ages 15-24; 40.9 per cent at » 
25-34; 32.9 per cent at ages 35-44; 18.5 per cent at ages 45-54; 
per cent at ages 55-64; 2.9 per cent at ages 65 and over; and 20 
per cent for all ages over 15. 

These figures are almost identical with those presented in the upp' 
line of the right hand half of Table 1, and it is evident that tho rath 
shown are characteristic of the industrial group as a whole. 

Even when comparisons are made in the correct manner betw 
a dusty trade and an average group of as nearly as possible the si 
general social and economic status, there must always be a la. 
measure of doubt in regard to the significance of high tuberculosis 
ratios. Ratios, as distinct from rates, depend on two independent 
variables, and a high ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths may 
be produced by a low mortality from other causes, as well as by a 
high mortality from tuberculosis. Thus, the tuberculosis ratio 
among female college professors and teachers, according to Dr. G. 
M. Kober (12), is high — a ratio which Doctor Kober attributes to 
the alleged fact that the teaching profession is “usually recruited 
from weak stock.” Prof. L. M. Terman, in his book on “The 
Teacher’s Health” (13), has also given currency to the view that 
teachers suffer to an exceptional degree from tuberculosis. The 
only careful statistical study of this subject with which I am familiar, 
Dr. L. I. Dublin’s paper on “Physical Disability of New York City 
School Teachers” (14), shows that this conception is erroneous. 
The, high ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths among teachen 
is shown in this investigation to be due to the fact that the death 
rate from causes other than tuberculosis in this group is exceedingly 
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small, the tuberculosis rate itself being less than two-thirds of the 
rate prevailing among females in the community at large, at the 
Sge of 15 and over. 

STUDIES OF THE ACTUAL DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN VARIOUS 

DUSTY TRADES 

It is by no means intended to discredit all use of mortality ratios, 
and still less to throw doubt upon the real importance of the problem 
of industrial tuberculosis. We desire only to emphasize the possible 
fallacies in the use of ratios and the necessity for controlling deduc- 
tions by the determination of actual death rates wherever possible. 

In England numerous statistics are available which indicate 
that .in many industrial employments, such as metal mining, marble 
and stone cutting, and grinding and polishing, high tuberculosis 
ratios are associated with high tuberculosis rates. In Table 2, 
for example, are presented the data for occupations exposed to 
metallic dusts, from the Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, rearranged and supplemented by ratio computations. 
They show that the excessive ratios of tuberculosis deaths to total 
deaths indicate an actual excess death rate from tuberculosis of one 
to two persons per thousand population; while at the later age 
periods, the death rate from causes other than tuberculosis among the 
workers exposed to the influence of metallic dusts is also well above 
the normal rate. 


Table 2. — Mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis and other causes in occupations 
exposed to metallic dust , compared with that of all occupied males , England and 
Wales , 1900-1902. 


Age period 

All occupied males 

; 

Occupations exposed to metallic 
dusts 

Deaths per 1,000 

Per 
cent 
due to 
tuber- 
culosis 

Deaths per 1,000 

Per 
cent 
due to 
tuber- 
culosis 

! 

Total 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Other 

causes 

Total 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Other | 
causos 

1 

15-19 

2.4 

0.5 

1.9 

22 

2.7 

0 7 

2.0 

27 

20-24 

4.4 

1.5 

2.9 

35 

5.3 

2.7 

2.6 

52 


6.0 

2.0 

4.0 

34 

6.3 

3.3 

3.0 

53 

pggjj g | mSm 

10.2 

2.7 

7.5 

27 

11.7 

5.0 

0.7 | 

43 


17.7 

| 3.0 

14.7 

17 

21.0 

5.2 

15.8 

25 

55-64 

3L0 

2.2 

28.8 

7 

36.0 

3.9 

32.1 

11 

65 and over 

88.4 

1.1 

87.3 

1 

95.5 

1.5 

94.0 

2 


The earlier reports of the medical officer of health of the city of 
Sheffield contain particularly significant data ( in regard to the mor- 
tality in the intensively hazardous processes of the cutlery industry. 
The report for 1910, for example, shows a mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis among grinders of 14.8 per thousand for the age of 18 
and over, as compared with a rate of 2.7 for all occupied maleB’wf 
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the ago of 20 and over. The corresponding mortality from all other 
causes was 15.1 per thousand for grinders and 13.7 for all occupied 
males; the ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths was 49 per 
cent for grinders and 16 per cent for all occupied males. 

We may cite one more oxample from the field of British industry, 
presented in the Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Dangers Attendant on the Use of Lead and the Danger or Injury 
to Health Arising from Dust and Other Causes in the Manufacture 
of Earthenware and China (15). Dr. G. Reid, of Stafford, presents 
the following computation (Table 3), which indicates that even in a 
trade like pottery making, which is generally considered as one of 
the industries most affected with plumbism, lead poisoning is far less 
important as a factor in the death rate than is industrial tuberculosis. 


Table 3. — Mortality from plumbism and respiratory diseases among Staffordshire 

potters 


Nature of industrial illness 

| 

Number 

of 

workers 
exposed 
to risk 

Average 
annual 
deaths 
attribu- 
table to 
employ- 
ment 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 

Lead poisoning 

fi, 299 
21,000 

4 

0.8 

Pulmonary tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases 

148 

7.0 



In the United States we have a few — but only a very few — data 
of this kind which show the actual death rates from tuberculosis in 
employments exposed to the hazards of industrial dusts. The only 
general collection of statistics of this sort with which we are familiar 
was presented in a special bulletin on “ Tuberculosis in the United 
States,” prepared by the Bureau of the Census for the meeting of 
the International Congress of Tuberculosis, held in Washington in 
1908. The highest and the lowest rates included in this tabulation 
are presented in Table 4, and they are suggestive and interesting, 
although the absence of an analysis by ago periods detracts seriously 
from the value of the results, as does the fact that the occupational 
groups are large and often loosely defined. The high rates among 
cigarmakers and tobacco workers, compositors, printers and press- 
men, servants, bookkeepers, clerks and copyists, and the low rates 
among bankers, brokers, and officials of companies are no doubt in 
large measure due to the age composition of the respective groups. 
In the high rate among servants the racial factor must certainly play 
an important part. 

Important data in regard to the effect of mineral dusts upon the 
tuberculosis rate have recently been presented in the “Second Pre- 
liminary Report of the Committee on Mortality from Tuberculosis 
in Dusty Trades” (16), which deals primarily with conditions in the 
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quarrying districts of Vermont. We have presented in Table 5 
certain selected data from this report which indicate that in towns, 
and even in entire districts, where a considerable proportion of the 
population is exposed to mineral dust, the tuberculosis death rate 
for the entire administrative unit may be increased far above the 
normal value. 


Table 4. — Mortality from tuberculosis in certain occupations in the registration 
States for the age of JO years and over, 1900 


Occupation 

Deaths 

per 

100,000 

Occupation 

Deaths 

per 

100,000 

Marble and stone cutters 

Cigarmakers and tobacco workers 

Compositois, printers, and ptessmen 

Servants . 

Bookkeepers, clerks, and copyists 

Laborers (not agricultural) 

All occupied males 

M0. 5 
476 9 I 
436.9 
430 3 | 
398 0 ! 
370 0 
238.7 i 

Steam-railroad employees 

Clergymen _ 

Mincis and quarrymen 

Fanners, planters, and farm laborers ... 

Lumbermen and raftsmen 

Bankers, brokers, and officials of com- 
panies . 

129 8 
123 5 
120 9 
111 7 
107. 1 

92 1 


Table 5. — Mortality from tuberculosis of the lungs in quarrying districts of Ver- 
mont, 1906-1915 ' 


District 

! 

Tuber- 
culosis 
death 
rate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

! 

District 

Tuber- 
culosis 
death 
rate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

State of Vermont __ 

90. 6 

Town of Dorset (marble center) 

149 4 
111.3 

Granite-cutting districts 

143.0 

Slate districts 

Barre City (granite center). 

Marble districts 

233.2 
97. 1 

1 Town of Castleton (slate center) 

176.0 


A comprehensive study of this kind conducted by Dr. Herbert 
Drury (17) deals with the incidence of tuberculosis among the 
employees of an ax factory in the State of Connecticut. The factory 
in question employs about 800 men and is situated in a rural com- 
munity where other industrial activities are largely agricultural. 
The vital statistics for the four adjacent towns in which the operatives 
might reside have been analyzed in detail for a period of 20 years, 
and each death certificate for tuberculosis or other respiratory 
disease has been transcribed and investigated. The fact that the 
medical consultant of the ax factory and the superintendent had 
both been in the employ of the company during the two decades 
covered by the investigation made it possible to trace out practically 
every death certificate, and to determine the actual occupation of the 
deceased. The final analysis of the results yielded the astonishing 
figures presented in Table 6. 

Thus, we find the entire population of the mill district showing a 
tuberculosis rate of 200, as compared with 150 for the State as a 
whole. The mill population itself has a rate rising to 650, and the 
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group of polishes and grinders the astounding rate of 1,900. 'Hie 
other employees of the mill are not entirely comparable in age, race, 
and general social and economic status with the polishes and grinders, 
hut it is evident that the high death rate among the polishers and 
grinders, who suffer from a tuborculosis doath rate over ten times the 
normal rate, is primarily due to the hazards of their occupation. 
Nor is tuberculosis the only form in which they pay a penalty for 
their hazardous employment. Doctor Drury reports that the mor- 
tality from pulmonary infections other than tuberculosis for the period 
1900 to 1910 was 430 per 100,000 for the polishers and grinders, as 
compared with 170 for the other employees of the ax factory. 

Table 6. — Mortality from tuberculosis of the lungs in a Connecticut ax factory, 

1000-1919 


District or group 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

District or group 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

State of Connecticut _ _ 

150 

Employees of ax factory (all) 

650 

State of Connecticut (male population) - 
Ax factory distiict (3 towns, entire , 
population) 

170 

200 

Employees of ax factory, polishers and 

grinders 

Employees of ax factory, others 

1,900 

160 




Mention must be made of a recent and intensive study of this sub- 
ject by Dr. F. L. Hoffman ( 18), among the granite cutters of Washing- 
ton and Caledonia Counties of the State of Vermont. This study, in 
which tho mortality data for 26 years were analyzed, included the study 
of 18,406 death certificates; sanitary surveys were made of the homes 
and working places of the groups studied, the anthropometric status 
of 1,869 persons engaged in the industry was determined, and lastly, 
intensive physical examinations and X-ray pictures of 427 of the men 
were made. 

This study disclosed the fact that the granite-stone industry is 
carried on by wage earners who live under sanitary conditions above 
the average, whose housing conditions are above the average, and 
whoso anthropometric status is indicative of a superior physique. 
Yet this group suffers from a very high mortality for tuberculosis, as 
disclosed in Table 7. 

Doctor Hoffman at one point tersely summarizes his conclusions as 
follows: 

• 

The general conclusions derived from these data would therefore seem to sup- 
port the theory that granite cutters in the State of Vermont are subject to an 
excessive frequency of death from pulmonary tuberculosis, not because of an 
exceptional risk of contact infection, or because of inferior physique, or because of 
unfavorable housing conditions or other sanitary deficiencies, but primarily be* 
cause of the occupational exposure, which in its final analysis is reduced to the dust 
hazard resulting from the excessive use of pneumatic tools. 
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Table 7 ^Mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis among granite cutters , compared 
with that of the general adult population of Vermont , 1896 to 1918 , by 5-year periods 


[Data for granite cutters taken from experience of the Granite Cutters' Internat on l Association] 


Granite cutters 

General adult population (20 

1 years of age and over) 

Period 

Number 

exposed 

Deaths 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

1 . 

Aggregate 

population 

Deaths 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

1895-1899 - 

5, 584 

22 

394 0 

862, 468 

1,636 

189.7 

1000-1904 

10, 747 

38 

353 ft 

1,099,708 

1,821 

165.6 

1905-1909 

14, 594 

1(V> 

i 719 5 

1,120,253 

1,669 

149.0 

1910-1014 - 

17, 103 

137 

, 801.0 

1,140,798 

1,370 

120.1 

1915-1918 1 

12,494 

133 

, 1,064 5 

| 094,341 

752 

MOB. 3 


i Exclusive of last three months of 1918. 
* 1915-1917. 


THE SPECIFIC INFLUENCE OF PARTICULAR INDUSTRIAL DUSTS IN 
RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS 

It is an interesting and significant fact that in every instance, as 
far as we are aware, in which a heavy incidence of tuberculosis has 
been clearly shown to result from exposure to industrial dust, the 
dust in question has been in part at least made up of crystalline rock. 
It is silicosis which lies at the basis of miners’ phthisis, and silicosis 
is probably the chief predisposing factor in tuberculosis among ox 
grinders, although in grinding and polishing, steel dust may, in d 
probably does, play a part as well. No such striking statistical 
results as those cited for mining, quarrying, and grinding, and potteiy 
making have yet been presented for industries where crystalline 
rock particles were not involved. But silica dust is not looked upon 
as the predisposing agent only in the cases where it is present in 
excessive quantities. It is, indeed, being pointed out as the harmful 
agent even in those cases where it is present in smaller and less 
significant amounts. Recently this very question has been under 
discussion. Dr. E. H. Ross, in an interesting letter in the London 
Daily Times quoted by Doctor Hoffman (19), attributes the ex- 
cessive mortality from phthisis among printers to silica dust present 
in the printers “list.” It is to be remarked in passing, however, 
that in the minds of many workers in the field, the existence of 
quantities of silica dust sufficient to cause the excessive phthisis 
rate in the printing trades is not proved beyond doubt (20), (21). 

Turning now from the consideration of silica dust — of major 
importance in the problem of industrial tuberculosis — to other kinds 
of dusts, we find a strikingly different picture* 

Thackrah (9) points out that bricklayers, lime workers, and 
plasterers and whitewashes, all of whom are exposed to lime dust, 
suffer from it no sensible injury (pp. 48 and 47) . Reckzeti (22) investi- 
gated the relation of lime-dust inhalation to pulmonary tuberculosis 
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and found that tuberculosis was rare in lime-producing district*. 
Selkirk, quoted in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
(23), also found phthisis to be rare among lime workers. He is so 
firm in his belief as to the beneficial effects of lime dust that he even 
hints at the organization of lime works as curative tuberculosis 
colonies. Recent work in Japan has confirmed the findings of 
Reokzeh and Selkirk: Nagai (24) found tuberculosis to bo uncommon 
among workers about lime kilns, and also that lime dust had no 
detrimental effect on the lung tissue of guinea pigs subjected to it. 

Ample evidence is at hand to show that the inhalation of cement 
dust also does not predispose to tuberculosis. In this industry 
enormous amounts of dust are found in the grinding and sacking 
rooms, so that there exists no question as to definite dust exposure. 
Dr. G. E. Tucker (25) studied the problem at a cement mill in Cali- 
fornia. He concluded: 

As a result of an investigation of the dust problem in conjunction with the 
manufacture of Portland cement, based upon the review of literature on the 
subject, the examination of 956 employees in one plant, examinations of men 
employed in the dusty departments of four other mills, the medical records of 
employees and guinea pig experimentation, there appears to me to be no evidence 
of injurious effects from cement dust upon employees engaged in its manufacture. 

The dearest and most striking case, however, is that of coal dust, 
which, if it has any effect, appears to exert a protective influence 
against the development of active tuberculosis. A clearly marked 
fibrosis (anthracosis) follows the inhalation of coal dust, a condition 
which appears to favor a high mortality from acute respiratory 
disease; but the tuberculosis death rate among coal miners is uni- 
formly and characteristically low'. The figures presented in Table 8, 
below, from Doctor Hoffman’s study (11), bring out the typical 
relation with great clearness. 


Table 8. — Mortality in coal-mining districts of Pennsylvania 


* District 

i 

Death rate per 100,000 

Pulmon- 

ary 

tuber- 

culosis 

Other 
forma of 
tuber- 
culosis 

Other 

respira- 

tory 

diseases 

Scranton 

79.9 

74.0 

110.5 

10.6 

19.4 

10.4 

n 

Wilkes-Barre 

Remainder of State 



That coal miners suffer a high mortality from acute respiratory 
diseases has been noted by many workers in this field. Wainwright 
and Nichols (26), Collis (27), and lastly, Doctor Dublin (28) have 
made this point very clear and practically incontrovertible. 
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- Doctor Dublin, in his paper, presents the following very interesting 
table: 

Table 9 . — Influenza-pneumonia mortality among bituminous coal miners , October 
to December , 1918, compared with all occupied white males , Industrial Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


I Annual death rate per 
1,000 






Age period 

Bitumi- 
nous coal 
miners 

All indus- 
trial white 
males 

All ages 

50. 1 

22.3 

17.5 

32.6 

11.7 

15-251 

29.5 

25-45 

62. 1 

45-65 

44.4 



And lastly, the occupational statistics presented by the Registrar- 
General of Great Britain include a particularly striking comparison 
between coal miners and tin miners, the former exposed to coal dust, 
the latter to hard crystalline dust. The comparative mortality 
figures for tuberculosis in 1900-1902 were 186 for all occupied males, 
85 for coal miners, and 838 for tin miners. 

LABORATORY STUDIES ON T11E INFLUENCE OF PARTICULAR DUSTS IN 
RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS 

In addition to the statistical studies referred to in the previous 
portions of this paper, studies which aim to demonstrate the effects of 
particular dusts in relation to tuberculosis, there exists another type 
of evidence, namely, animal experiments, which in some cases casts 
much light on this question. 

Reference has previously been made to the work of Nagai (24), 
who found that lime dust had no detrimental effect on the lung 
tissue of guinea pigs subjected to it. Middleton (29) quotes the 
results of the experimental work of Beattie, in which it was found that 
exposure of animals to limestone dust produced no increased suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis. And recently, Gardner and Dworski (30) 
have reported the results of a very interesting series of experi- 
ments on the effects of the inhalation of marble dust (the particular 
sample used contained 3.5 per cent of insoluble residue). It was 
found as a result of these experiments that the test animals, after 
long exposure, develop a moderate silicosis (due probably in some 
measure to the silicious matter in the dust), which rendered the lung 
tissue more susceptible to tuberculosis, with a consequent more 
chronic type of tuberculosis and a definite delay in resolution. Obvi- 
ously, if the effect of limestone is to be clearly defined, the silica con- 
tent of the dust used must be practically nil. On the other hand, 
this series of experiments clearly discloses the well known fact that 
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it is possible with animal experiments to discern finer differences in 
the effects of dust than by a statistical method. Cesa-Bianchi (31) 
exposed animals to cement dust largely composed of lime and found 
that this dust greatly increased the susceptibility to tuberculosis. 
In striking contrast to this finding, however, is the work of Tucker 
(25) which was previously mentioned. Tucker exposed guinea pigs to 
the dust in a cement plant. The raw mix at this plant consisted of 
approximately 76 percent of a CaC0 3 and 15 per cent silica. The 
final cement was composed of about 63 per cent CaO and 23 per 
cent of silica. As a result of his experiments Tucker decided that 
the dust in question had no detrimental effect on health. It is to 
be noted that in the experiments of Gardner and Dworski the animal 
exposures were carried out over a long period of time, in some cases 
as long as ten months, while Tucker used a shorter period of dusting. 

Animal experiments on the action of coal dust with respect to 
pulmonary lesions have yielded rather clear-cut results. Mavro- 
gordato (32) found that coal dust was rapidly eliminated from the 
lung with moderate dusting. For example, he found that the lungs 
of guinea pigs might pass for normal at the end of one year. On the 
other hand, he found that with intense dusting, coal dust behaved 
in its action as other more harmful dusts. And in a second communi- 
cation (33) he quotes some experiments which indicate that coal dust, 
when mixed with silica dust, may even prevent, by rapidly eliminating 
the silica dust from tho lung, the formation of pathological lesions in 
the lung, which would ordinarily ensue if silica dust alone were 
breathed by tho experimental animals. Willis (34) also found, in a 
series of experiments similar to Mavrogordato’s “intense exposure” 
series, that after infection, tubercles develop somewhat more abun- 
dantly in lungs of animals exposed to coal dust than in those of normal 
animals. The ratio of tubercle development in tho two types was 
found by him to be as three to two. 

Of all the experimental work on the effects of various dusts, silica 
has yielded the most conclusive results. It has been found by Mav- 
rogordato (32) (33) that the inhalation of silica dust gives rise to 
long-continued chronic changes in the lung; the work of Gardner (35) 
on this dust has yielded the same results. Gardner used dust of 
dark Barre granite consisting of nearly 70 per cent silica. This was 
suspended in the atmosphere of a special dusting chamber in which 
the animals wero placed, the animals being exposed for periods of 
from 36 to 48 hours per week for 2 to 7 months. Gardner concluded 
that the occurrence of tubercles is more frequent in dusted than 
undusted lungs and that such lesions in dusted animals tend to run a 
more prolonged course than those in animals not exposed to dust but 
otherwise similarly treated. 
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As bearing on the reasons for the above-noted phenomena, a very 
interesting series of experiments may be cited. Fcnn (36) has found 
from experiments conducted in vitro that carbon is ingested by 
phagocytes about four times as readily as quartz, and that this 
difference in the ingestion rates increases as phagocytic action 
increases. The reasons for the specific harmful effects may well be 
connected in some manner with this phenomenon. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF DUST INHALATION 

In describing tho end results of dust inhalation, many medical 
terms have come into use; and by the indiscriminate use of these 
terms much confusion has been brought about in the literature of 
this subject. An examination reveals the fact that such terms as 
“miners’ phthisis,” “silicosis,” “industrial tuberculosis,” and “pneu- 
moconiosis,” are used to replace each othor without careful consider- 
ation of the exact process at hand. 

The inhalation of air charged with dust gives rise to the presence 
of certain quantities of dust in the lung. This condition is perhaps 
best described by the word “pnoumonoconiosis” (built from the 
Greek roots meaning lung and dust). When, as is usually the case, 
the dust has come into the atmosphere through a particular indus- 
trial process and the persons who acquire it are industrially employed, 
the condition is best referred to as “industrial pneumonoconiosis.” 
The term “industrial pneumonoconiosis” conveys no idea as to tho 
particular dust breathed by the workers, and for this reason other and 
more descriptive terms have come to bo employed in referring to the 
results of the inhalation of specific dusts, the term silicosis referring 
to the effects produced by the inhalation of silica dust, anthracosis, 
of coal dust, and siderosis, of iron dust. 

The development of the stages in silicosis has been well described 
by the South African workers (37), from whom I have borrowed 
freely in the following description. When heavily dust-laden air is 
breathed, the natural defenses of the body prevent the dust from 
gaining free access to tho lungs. It is only when the filtering ability 
of the nasopharyngeal passages is overtaxed by comparatively large 
quantities of dust that some finds its way into the alveoli of the lungs. 
The irritation caused by the dust in this situation leads to a prolifer- 
ation and shedding of the epithelial cells which line the alveolar 
walls. The larger of these cells appear to be actively phagocytic 
and take up the dust with great avidity. They may be detected in 
the alveoli and also in the alveolar walls. Drinker (37), in an inter- 
esting summary of the development of lung fibrosis, cites the work 
of Permar, which indicates that the actively phagocytic cell is of 
endothelial origin instead of epithelial origin, as suggested in the 
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South African studies. Tt is not the object of this paper to attempt 
so detailed an analysis of this question as Drinker has set forth, but 
it is to be noted in passing that at this time oven his complete sum- 
mary has failed to present a definite conclusion on this point. To 
continue, many of these dust-laden cells, whatever their origin, pass 
into the bronchi and are expelled in the expectoration, while others 
penetrate the alveolar walls and reach the lymph spaces, whence they 
are carried along the lymph channels to the adjacent lymph tissue, 
where they are lodged. Some may even continue further along the 
lymph channels to be arrested in the larger bronchial glands at the 
root of the lung. Fibrosis appears to begin about the collections of 
dust cells in the smaller lymph tissue islands. The presence of aggre- 
gations of mineral particles at these points leads to a proliferation of 
the connective tissue cells, a normal protective reaction. The 
fibroid changes then display themselves as irregular headings along 
the course of the perivascular and peribronchial lymphatics. As this 
fibrous tissue increases in amount it tends to produce an obstruction 
to the lymphatics in the affected area, leading in turn to a further 
increase in dust accumulation. The interstitial fibrosis caused by 
the mineral particles then becomes more diffuse, with a consequent 
thickening of the alveolar walls, the interlobular septa, the adven- 
titia of tho smaller vessels, and the bronchioles. In the early stages 
of silicosis diffuse changes are not marked; the process is mainly peri- 
vascular and peribronchial. In the later stages the process proceeds 
to the larger bronchi and larger vascular trunks and also to the sub- 
pleural lymph channels, where similar fibroid changes are produced 
in the subpleural tissue. Later on, constriction and even obliteration 
of the alveoli may take place. The important feature of the advanced 
stage of silicosis is the production of the large areas of fibroid consolida- 
tion. These larger areas arise, according to the South African 
workers, cither through consolidation of smaller silicotic areas, or, 
secondly, by means of a massive increase and extension of the diffuse 
fibrosis, or, lastly, by means of tubercular complications. It is 
important to note that this massive consolidation is usually associ- 
ated witli a high mortality rate. 

The exact reason for the case with which this tissue may become 
infected is still under dispute. The South African workers do not, 
so far as I am aware, ascribe it to one cause, but rather to a combina- 
tion of all the above-mentioned fibroid changes. According to a 
personal communication quoted by Gardner (35), “Krause would 
explain the increased susceptibility to tuberculosis infection of a lung 
previously exposed to dust on an anatomic basis; that is, as due to 
mechanical blocking of the lymphatics which provide means of exit 
from the lungs. Tubercle bacilli then entering such a lung can not 
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be eliminated as under normal conditions and they remain within 
the tissue, proliferate, and produce widespread lesion.” Recently 
a rather newer view has been brought to bear on this question. 
According to this view, colloidal silica possesses poisonous properties. 
It has been shown by Cummings (39) that colloidal silica possesses 
marked power of inhibiting the action of complement. And later, 
Gye and Kettle (40) have shown that when a mixture of silica dust 
and tubercle bacilli is injected into a mouse subcutaneously, the 
silica breaks down the normal defense mechanism, permitting a 
sufficient number of organisms to remain alive to cause later a 
chronic infection. And these workers further maintain that although 
the subcutaneous injection of carbon blocks the lymphatics and pro- 
duces a fibrosis, this fibrosis is nevertheless not the type produced 
by silica dust. They say, “ The silica fibrosis is an end-result of a 
tissue destruction which can not be produced by carbon.” 

And finally, the question as to the time necessary to produce 
these pathological changes in the lung. Doctor Hoffman (18) 
presents a very interesting table, a portion of which follows: 

Table 10 . — Mortality frovi pulmonary tuberculosis among the granite cutters of 
Barre, Vt., by years of exposure to granite dust, 1886 to 1019 


Exposure to granite dust (years) 

Number 

of 

deaths 

Exposure to granite dust (years) 

Number 

of 

deaths 

1 


19 

23 

2 


20 

23 

3 - 

2 

21 

27 

4 

4 

22 

23 

5 

7 

23 

25 

6 

5 

24 

23 

7 

3 

25.. 

16 

8 

2 

26 

21 

0 

10 

27. 

17 

10 

10 

28 

11 

11 

16 

29 

12 

12 

7 

30 

7 

13 

11 

31 , 

4 

14 

13 

32 

3 

15 

id 

33 

1 

lfl 

21 

34 


17 

19 


L 

18 

17 

Total 

399 






In his summary (p. 2) Doctor Hoffman says: 

The investigation brings out clearly the supremely important fact that the 
incidence of the lesion is practioally proportionate to the length of trade life. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the injurious effects of the 
inhalation of a particular harmful dust are proportional to the 
amount of dust breathed, this resolving itself into the important 
consideration of the duration of trade life ahd the quantity of dust 
suspended in the atmosphere. 
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SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION 

The instructive items printed below show the efficacy of successful 
vaccination in giving protection against smallpox, and emphasize 
the necessity for the fight that State and municipal health depart- 
ments are maintaining against the disease, particularly with reference 
to the education of health workers and the people generally in the 
simple lesson of vaccination and revaccination. 

The following is taken from a recent issue of the Health News, 
published by the New York State Department of Health: 

“ Statistics recently compiled by the division of communicable 
diseases, State Department of Health, illustrate in a vivid manner 
the relation of vaccination to the prevention of smallpox. 

“The average morbidity rate for smallpox in the State, exclusive 
of New York City, in the years 1914-1924, inclusive, was 7.6 per 
100,000 population. Under the existing law, vaccination is a pre- 
requisite to school attendance in first and second class cities only. 
A larger proportion of the populations of these cities has therefore 
been vaccinated than in the rest of the State. In first and second 
class cities, the average rate for smallpox was only 3.1 per 100,000 as 
compared with a rate of 9.6 in the rest of the State. It is quite certain 
that the difference would have been even more marked had there not 
been a laxity in past years in enforcing the vaccination law in private 
schools located in first and second class cities. 

“Other evidence of the efficacy of vaccination is furnished by the 
vaccination histories which were obtained in 487 out of the 488 cases 
reported in 1924. Of these , 451 had never been vaccinated , 88 were 
vaccinated more than seven years previously, two had been vaccinated 
six or seven years previously , and one was vaccinated in 1822. While 
it is not possible in the State as a whole to obtain figures showing the 
relative attack rate among unvaccinated persons as compared with 
those who have been vaccinated, general knowledge as to the large 
proportion of people who have at some time been vaccinated makes 
the above findings most significant, especially when the difference 
between the rates for first and second class cities and for other places 
is taken into consideration. 

“ The fact that three individuals contracted the disease despite their 
having been vaccinated within seven years, again reminds us that 
there is nothing sacred about the number ‘ seven } in connection with 
vaccination. As will be noted, one individual had been vaccinated two 
years before and yet contracted smallpox. The only safe way is to bo 
revaccinated with potent virus until only an ‘ immune reaction ’ results. ” 

Tho item below is taken from the Weekly Health Review, issued 
by the Department of Health of the City of Detroit: 

“are you protected against smallpox ?” 

“From December 6 through January 20 there have been 18 cases 

smallpox with 6 deaths. Of these cases, all but ono are traceable 
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to an outbreak in on© of the schools. One unrecognized case resulted 
in the spread of the disease, until 17 persons have thus far contracted 
smallpox, and 6 of them have died. 

“ There were some 49 known contacts to the 17 cases. Of those, 7 had 
never been successfully vaccinated and 21 needed ro vaccination, since 
their scars were old and did not insure protection. This makes 28 out 
of 49, or 57.1 per cent, of the contacts who needed vaccination. Only 
2 of the 17 cases of smallpox had ever been successfully vaccinated, 
and they had scars over 30 years old. Both of these cases had been 
vaccinated within the last 5 years, but the vaccinations did not take. 
They thought that they wore protected. Obviously they were not. 

“ Coming on top of our comparatively recent smallpox experience 
this is a most discouraging story. Many people have apparently not 
yet learned that an unsuccessful vaccination does not mean protec- 
tion. A successful scar of recent date is the only sure protection 
against smallpox. 

u How many more people must die from smallpox before the lesson 
of vaccination and revaccination will be learned and practiced 

The health officer adds that in Detroit no one has contracted small- 
pox who had been successfully vaccinated within five years. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 31, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 31, 1925, and corresponding week of 192 4- ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , February 3, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

January 31, 1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force 58, 485, 831 54, 856, 494 

Number of death claims - 12, 486 11, 168 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 1 10. 6 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 31, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
•with coir es ponding week of 1924 . ( From the Weekly Heath Index, February 3 , 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Citv 

Week ended Jan. 
31, 1925 

! Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 
cm re- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

i Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925 • 

Total 

doaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (63 cities) 

7,425 

14.2 

>14.3 

856 

*968 





Akron I.... 

33 



3 

6 

33 

Albany * 

31 

13.6 

17.6 

3 

3 

67 

Atlanta 

62 

13.9 

20.6 

11 

15 


Baltimore « 

262 

17.2 

•16.7 , 

25 

36 

73 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

•Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

• Data for 62 cities. * Deaths for week ended Friday. Jan. 30, 1926. 

27184° — 25t 3 
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Death s from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January SI, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index, February S, 

1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie-- 

Fall Kiver « 

Flint-- 

Fort Worth - 

Grand Kftpids 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville.— — 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville «_ 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans — 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough— 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough... 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha. 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester. 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Halt Lake City * 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Washington, D. C. 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del... 

Yonkers.. 

Youngstown 


Week ended Jan. 
31, 1025 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

70 

17.7 

18.7 

9 

5 

■■■■■■■ 

247 

16.4 

14.0 

39 

23 


33 



2 

3 


131 

12.3 

mmmi 

21 

33 


30 

13.9 

17.2 

6 

5 


37 

15.0 

19.8 

4 

12 


756 

13.2 

12.9 

104 

116 


132 

16.8 

17.6 

11 

14 


101 

10.6 

11.5 

27 

33 


89 

16.9 

15.6 

5 

7 


50 

13.5 

11.9 

5 

8 


25 

7.6 


2 

6 

32 

95 




6 


38 

13.3 

9.7 

■d 

1 


240 




59 


19 

9.6 



4 


29 




6 


43 

18.5 

17.2 


9 


18 




8 


44 

16.1 

9.5 

8 

5 


34 

11.8 

11.2 

4 

4 


58 



5 

7 


100 

14.5 

14.0 

11 

; > 

76 

33 

16.4 

17.8 

3 


67 

81 

13.4 

14.2 

8 


56 

26 

11.0 

12.8 

3. 


63 

104 

14.8 

11.7 

7 



278 



24 


67 

80 

16. 1 

20.4 

7 


61 

32 

14.3 

14.4 

3 


52 

37 

18.4 

1G. 1 

7 


186 

123 

36.8 

26.6 

0 

12 


79 

8.2 


13 

17 

59 

107 

13.1 


10 

17 

A3 

49 

20.0 


5 

9 


29 

11.2 


4 

7 

66 

57 

16.6 


10 

ft 

129 

161 

20.3 


15 

26 


1, 568 

13.4 

13.6 

172 

178 


194 

11.2 

10 5 

8 

23 

28 

541 

12.0 

12.8 

64 

64 

67 

643 

14.9 

15.8 

74 

72 

74 

131 

11 9 

11. 1 

20 

17 

99 

59 

23.0 

22.7 

6 

2 


104 

12.0 

11.0 

16 

14 

73 

31 

9.6 

13.3 

2 

4 

36 

43 

8.8 

16.0 

2 

10 

23 

23 

11.2 

6.0 

3 

1 


66 

16.3 

16.0 

6 

6 

58 

46 

16.9 

15. 6 

8 

3 

134 

6 19 

16.3 

15.0 

65 

63 

82 

194 

16.0 

19.3 

26 

43 

91 

71 

13.1 

13. 1 

7 

7 

72 

76 

16 2 

17.5 

11 

16 

88 

65 

18.2 

15.3 

5 

17 

61 

70 

11.0 


6 


40 

231 

14.7 

ii. i 

17 

28 


52 

11.0 

14.3 

5 

6 

43 

36 

14.3 

14 6 

4 

4 

63 

57 

15.0 

18.5 

7 

12 


154 

14.4 

15. 0 

7 

15 

40 

17 

8.7 

ig^KTIY] 

0 

3 

0 

71 



3 

11 

31 

32 

16.3 

13.5 

4 

2 

107 

32 



2 

1 

44 

44 

15.6 

11.0 

8 

1 

119 

44 

12.0 

11.1 

6 

7 

76 

27 

13.5 

14.2 

2 

& 

48 

83 

15.1 

12.3 

7 

9 

m 

37 

14.6 

12.1 

7 

6 

114 

153 

16.0 

16.1 

26 

22 

146 

21 



4 


88 

27 

11.5 

12.6 

4 


91 

31 

14.5 

§II^BnwjV i 

4 


88 

35 

11.4 

12.4 

8 


m 


< Deaths for week ended Friday, Jon. 30, 1025, 


















PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 


No health department , State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what condition s cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports tiro preliminary, ami tho figures aro subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofllcers 

Reports for Week Ended' February 7, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 33 

Dysentery ... 5 

Influenza 643 

Influenza reported as " Devil's grip ” 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 9 

Measles - 43 

Mumps.., 74 

OphthalmU neonatorum 2 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumonia 175 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 238 

Tuherculosis 52 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 3 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 74 

Mumps 31 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox . 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 4 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox — , 65 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza 337 

Malaria *... 25 

Measles 50 

Mumps 26 

Pellagra * 6 

Scarlet fever ’ 37 

Smallpox 25 

Trachoma 5 

Tuberculosis , 6 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 7 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— San Francisco .1 

Diphtheria 140 

Influenza 65 

Leprosy— San Francisco 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Sonoma County. 1 

San Diego 1 

San Francisco. 1 

Measles 37 

Poliomyelitis. 

Oakland 1 

Tulare. 1 

Scarlet fever 142 

Smallpox. 

Kern ('’minty 9 

Los Angeles 37 

San Diego 37 

San Francisco 19 

Oakland 12 

Scattering. 52 

Typhoid fever 8 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 99 

Diphtheria 13 

Impetigo contagiosa I 

Influenza 9 

Measles 11 

Mumps 32 

Pneumonia 19 

Scarlet fever J 46 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 16 

* CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 107 

Diphtheria 56 

German measles 23 


( 313 ) 
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Connecticut- continued Cases 

influenza 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 74 

Mumps 23 

Pneumonia (all forms) 115 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 201 

Trachoma 1 

Trichinosis * 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 30 

Typhoid fever 1C 

W hooping cough 43 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 1 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 0 

Tuberculosis 29 

Whooping cough 4 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox . 27 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza 3 

Measles 7 

Pneumonia - 37 

Scarlet fever 34 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 7 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza . 15 

Malaria - 7 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 3 

Typhoid fever 6 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 7 

II ook worm disease 11 

Influenza 183 

Malaria 3 

Mumps 57 

Pneumonia - 43 

Scarlet fever II 

Smallpox . 16 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 7 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 82 

Scattering 46 

Influenza 33 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County 3 

Fayette Comity 1 

Knox County 1 

McHenry County ' l 


Illinois— continued Cases 

Measles 471 

Pneumonia 333 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 340 

Kane County 13 

Logan County 8 

McLean County 12 

Madison County 11 

Peoria County 15 

St. Clair County 8 

Sangamon County 8 

Schuyler County 20 

Will County 11 

Scattering 99 

Smallpox. 

Alexander County 22 

Madison County 29 

St. Clair Comity 19 

Scattering 35 

Tuberculosis 275 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 279 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 178 

Diphtheria 61 

Influenza 121 

Measles 204 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia 44 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 10 

('lark County 22 

Elkhart County 17 

Lake County 14 

Laporte County 10 

Marion County 8 

Montgomery County 8 

Parke County 16 

Randolph County 8 

St Joseph County 20 

Vigo County 14 

Scattering. 77 

Smallpox . 

Csss County 11 

Marion County 8 

Tippecanoe County 11 

Vigo County 16 

Scattering 40 

Trachoma 4 

Tubei ciilosis 32 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough 28 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 21 

Scarlet fever 53 

Smallpox 24 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 160 

Diphtheria 58 

German measles 1 

influenza 8 

Measles 6 

Mumps : 424 
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xan* *3 -continued Cfses 

Pneumonia 71 

Scarlet fever a 137 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 63 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough 55 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 31 

Influence 50 

Malaria 4 

Measles 18 

Pneumonia 34 

Poliomyelitis l 

8carlet fever 15 

Smallpox 83 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 10 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 84 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 3 

Influenza . 10 

Measles 7 

Mumps 102 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tuberculosis _ 25 

Typhoid fever 8 

Vincent angina 1 

W hooping cough. 2 

MARY1.\NJ> 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 80 

Diphtheria 34 

German measles 1 

Influenza - 113 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles... CO 

Mumps 35 

Pneumonia (all forms) 148 

Scarlet fever 121 

Septic sore throat . 0 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 5 

Typhus fever l 

Whooping cough 83 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Actinomycosis 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 230 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 10 

Diphtheria 106 

German measles 368 

Influenza 62 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 429 

Mumps 318 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 28 

Pneumonia (lobar) 178 

Scarlet fever 349 

> Week ended Friday. 


MAsSACnus&TTs—continued Cases 

Septic sore throat 6 

Trichinosis 3 

Tuberculosis (ell forms) 142 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough .. 110 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 93 

Measles 140 

Pneumonia 141 

Scarlet fever 302 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 116 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 159 

Diphtheria 67 

Influenza - - 3 

Measles 14 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 257 

Smallpox 45 

Trachoma 1 

Tubeiculosis 47 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W hooping cough 33 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheun 13 

Influenza 485 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox. 22 

Typhoid fe\cr 7 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.. 83 

Diphtheria 81 

Influenza 41 

Measles 5 

Mumps 24 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 197 

Smallpox 22 

Trachoma - - 2 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 21 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria 10 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox 25 

Typhoid fever 1 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 175 

Diphtheria. 4 106 

Influenza... 20 

Measles 127 

Pneumonia 175 
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new jerset— continued 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid /ever. 

Whooping cough 


NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles.. 

Pneumonia.* 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

292 

2 

11 

219 


31 

2 

1 

18 

9 

10 

1 

12 

8 

1 

10 

2 

1 


4 

105 

93 

5 
277 
312 

2 

338 

4 

35 

232 


1 

201 

44 

1 

13 

1 

35 

72 

1 

134 


• OREO on— con tinned 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland 

Scattering 

Smallpox: 

Portland 

Scattering 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever.. . 
Whooping dough. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TEXAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Dengue 

Diphtheria 

Dysen tery (epidemic) . . . 

Influenza 

iArt hargief encephalitis. .. 

Measles. 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis * 

Kabies (human) 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 

Smallpox: 

Sequoyah County 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever * 


17 

433 

180 


VERMONT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 


n VIRGINIA 

jj Smallpox— Fairfax County... 


OREGON 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 

Scattering 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 


35 

8 

19 

5 

1 

2 

10 

7 


Washington 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis: 

Garfield County 

Whatcom County 


Cases 

/) 

10 

25 

16 
10 
10 
‘ 7 

3 

51 

2 

1 

1 

5 

57 

8 

1 

5 

6 


4 

192 

13 

87 

4 

4,608 

3 
171 
116 

2 

4 

30 

390 

4 

5 
67 

132 

2 

7 

90 

22 

151 

63 

4 

3 

105 

15 

72 


1 


151 

53 

65 

1 

14 

101 

3 

1 

1 
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WASHINGTON— continued Cases 

Scarlet fever 69 

Smallpox 69 

Tuberculosis 67 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 24 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Morgantown 1 

Diphtheria 0 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 13 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 223 

Measles 208 

Mumps 47 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scat let fever.. 8 

Smallpox 4 

Whooping cough 22 


Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering: Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox. r 223 

Diphtheria 28 

German measles 16 

Influenza 59 

Measles 110 

Mumps 122 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever 158 

Smallpox 43 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 94 

WYOMING 

C hicken pox. 8 

piphlhoiia 1 

Impetigo c ontagosia 1 

Influenza 1 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 7 

Seal let feu'i 5 


Reports for Week Ended January 31, 1926 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza - 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 6 

Pneumonia 38 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox.. .. 1 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 11 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cases 

Cci ebrospinul meningitis 1 

Chic ken pox 29 

DtplUheiin 5 

Gw man measles 3 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia 24 

Scarlet fever 75 

Smallpox 14 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly Stato reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports aro received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 


1 

Influ* 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

1 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

1 

Small- 
pox 1 

i 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Decmber , 1924 











Hawaii 



57 

! 

8 



1 


12 

Minnesota 

2 




65 


3 

986 

554 

17 

Utah 

4 

mm 

113 

.... 

187 



75 

$ 

7 

January, 1925 










Massachusetts. ..... 

11 

578 

175 


1,321 


10 

1,684 


46 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended January 


24, 1925: 

Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended January 24, 1925 : 

Number of rats examined 3, 360 

Number of rats found to be plague infected ■ - 3 

Number of squirrels examined 95 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - 0 

Totals to January 24, 1925: 

Number of rats examined - - 38, 173 

Number of rats found to be plague infected __ 78 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 519 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - 0 

Oakland , Calif. 

Week ended January 24, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 599 

Number of rats found to be plague infected — 1 

Totals January 1-24, 1925 : 

N umber of rats trapped 4, 277 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 13 

New Orleans , La. 

Week ended January 24, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 251 

Number of inspections made 878 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas - 35 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 370 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to January 24, 1925 : 

Number of rodents examined 22, 385 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected - 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 24, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,631 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 26, 
1924, the same States* reported 2,656 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in ail parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,800,000, reported 902 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 24, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week,, they reported 1,377 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,231 cases of diphtheria. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Twenty-nine States reported 2,115 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 24, 1925, and 14,092 cases of this disease for 
the week ended January 26, 1924. One hundred and four cities 
reported 1,173 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,570 
eases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 4,186 cases, last year, 4,340; 104 cities — this 
year, 2,041, last year, 1,884; estimated expectancy, 1,071 cases. 
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Smallpox . — For the week ended January 24, 1925, 34 States re- 
ported 1,224 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,096 cases. One hundred and four cities 
reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 388 cases; 1924, 382 
cases ; estimated expectancy, 86 cases. These cities reported 27 deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year, 16 occurring at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and seventy cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended January 24, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 202 
cases. One hundred and four cities reported 94 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 68 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for those cities was 51 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,256 deaths; 1924, 1,074 deaths. 


City reports for week ended January 24, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nino years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases roijorted in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods arc excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year eailW than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table flic available data were not sufficient, to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


HEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire. 

Concord 

Nashua 

Vermont: 


Burlington. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston 

Fall River.. 
Springfield . 
Worcester. _ 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. 
Hartford.. . 
New Haven 


73,129 

22,408 

29,234 

1 10, 008 
23, 013 

770,400 
120,912 
144, 227 
191, 927 

68,799 
242, 378 

* 143, 565 

* 138, 036 
172,967 


RIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 636, 718 

New York 5,927,625 

Rochester 317, 867 

Syracuse 184,511 

New Jersey: 

Camden 124,157 

Newark 438,699 

Trenton 127,390 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 1,922,788 

Pittsburgh 613,442 

Reading 110,917 

Scranton 140,636 

> Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

potted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

c 

2 

11 

0 

0 

1 

61 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

48 

70 

19 

17 

1 

135 

11 

40 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

7 

2 

1 

50 

9 

2 

36 

6 

12 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

1 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

27 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

11 

26 

26 

7 

2 

4 

36 

15 

5 

199 

229 

221 

63 

24 

35 

25 

254 

10 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

30 

9 

U 

9 

7 

0 

9 

1 

18 

6 

8 

5 

5 

1 

1 

8 

0 

7 

41 

24 

8 

♦6 

0 

35 

10 

9 

2 

| 7 

3 

0 

0 

21 

0 

7 

103 

76 

82 


0 

98 

19 

99 

69 

27 

13 


1 

126 

21 

66 

14 

5 

1 

6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 
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Division, State, and 
city 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphthorla 

Influonza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio- 










(Mnninnati _ _ 

406,312 

13 

12 

6 


3 

1 

7 

10 

Cleveland 

888 , 619 

123 

35 

26 

9 

3 

5 

10 

20 

Columbus 

261,082 

14 

6 

0 


2 

0 

2 

11 

Toledo 

268,' 338 

15 

7 

6 


2 

13 

2 

6 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

11 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

I ndia napolis .... 

342, 718 

43 

17 

4 

0 

1 

6 

11 

8 

South Bend 

76,709 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Terre Haute 

68,939 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

2 , 886,121 

130 

131 

73 

8 

11 

275 

20 

75 

Cicero 

55, 968 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

fi 

1 

1 

Peoria 

79, 675 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Springfield 

Michigan- 

61, 833 

5 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

27 

0 

Detroit 

095,668 

64 

74 

34 

11 

1 

3 

10 

48 

Flint 

117, 968 

8 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Grand Rapids 

145, 947 

7 

4 

2 

0 

1 

20 

0 

1 

Wisconsin • 










Madison 

42, 519 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

107 

1 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

59 

23 

17 

2 

2 

185 

63 

0 

Racine 

64, 393 

38 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

Superior. 

i 39, 671 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 









4 

Duluth 

106,289 

23 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

100 

22 

16 

0 

1 

2 

4 

9 

St Paul 

241,891 

36 

15 

14 

0 

0 

0 

17 

8 

Iowa- 










Davenport 

61, 262 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines _.i 

140,923 

3 

4 

5 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

79, 662 

0 

2 

1 

0 



0 I 

2 


Waterloo 

39, 607 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 



Missouri 









Kansas City 

351,819 

16 

11 1 

3 

7 

1 7 

4 

8 

15 

St. Joseph. 

78, 232 

1 

4 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

* 

St. Louis 

803, 853 

-17 

54 

51 

0 

0 

5 1 

5 


North Dakota' 







1 


. 

Fargo 

24,841 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

0 

Grand Forks, 

14, 547 

2 

1 

2 

0 


o 

0 


South Dakota. 







1 



Aberdeen 

15, 829 

6 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

29, 206 

1 

1 | 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

Nebraska. 



1 







Lincoln 

58, 761 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Omaha 

204, 382 

20 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas. 










Topeka 

52, 555 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

175 

0 

Wichita 

79, 201 

25 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

SOI TH ALT\NTIC 










Di wnie* 










ihmngton 

117,728 


2 







Mu. land. 









Haltiniore 

773, 580 

44 

32 ! 

26 

60 

3 

0 

25 

49 

Cumberland 

32, 361 


1 

2 

o 

0 

o 


2 

Frederick 

11,301 . 


0 

0 

o 

o 

o 


1 

Distrn t of Columbia- 









Washington 

» 437, 571 

38 

20 

11 

o 

o 

13 


10 

Viigin-a 








Lynchburg 

30,277 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 G 

3 

Norfolk... 

159,089 

20 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

W 

4 

Richmond 

181,044 

3 

3 

/j 


4 

a 

3 


Roanoke 

55, 502 

5 

2 

3 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 

2 

West Virginia- 










Charleston 

45, 597 

5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

o 

1 

1 

Huhtmgton 

57,938 

0 

1 

1 

o 


o 

o 


Wheeling 

1 56, 208 

1 

2 

2 

o 

o 

1 

1 

4 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

29,171 

7 

1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

2 

Wilmington 

35,719 

2 

0 

1 

o 

1 

0 

% 

g 

Winstou-Salera 

56, 230 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 1 





Popula- 

tion 

July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Vfuinps, 

cases 

re- 


ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 




ancy 



a 




SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 










South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71,245 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Columbia 

39,588 
25, 789 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

9 

1 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Georgia: 






Atlanta. 

222, 963 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

17 

Brunswick 

15; 937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

80; 448 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

10 

2 

Florida: 









St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Tampa 

66,050 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EA8T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 










Covington 

67,877 
257, 671 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Louisville 

5 

7 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

Tennessee: 







Memphis 

170, 067 
121, 128 


6 

0 


3 

3 


19 

Nashville 

0 

2 

3 


3 

8 

1 

3 

Alabama. 









Birmingham 

195, 901 

12 

3 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

18 

MobileT 

63; 858 
45, 383 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Montgomery 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas’ 










Fort Smith 

30, 635 
70,916 

5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

9 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Louisiana: 






New Orleans 

404, 575 

6 

16 

14 

9 

9 

0 

0 

12 

Shreveport 

54, 590 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Oklahoma* 








Oklahoma 

101,150 

102,018 

1 

2 

3 

10 

2 

1 

0 

7 

Tulsa.- 

10 

2 

2 

0 


0 



Texas: 








Dallas . 

177,274 

28 

0 

7 

8 

o 

2 

1 

0 

15 

Galveston 

46, 877 
154,970 
184, 727 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Houston 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

San Antonio 

1 

1 

3 

13 

4 

1 

0 

14 

MOUNTAIN 






Montana: 










Billings 

16, 927 
27, 787 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

• Great Falls 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

Helena 

‘12,037 
* 12, 668 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missoula 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Idaho: 









Boise 

22, 806 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

272,031 

43,519 

23 

12 

22 

0 

1 

4 

49 

21 

Pueblo 

28 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

New Mexico: 








Albuquerque 

16,648 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona: 









Phoenix 

33, 899 

4 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Utah: 







Salt Lake City 

126,241 

50 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

36 

6 

Nevada: 









Reno 

12,429 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 








Washington: 










Seattle 

‘315,685 

104,673 

35 

5 

6 

0 


2 

22 


Spokane 

8 

3 

8 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

273, 621 

1 

2 

8 

0 

o 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon 

Portland 

21 

8 

* 21 

fi 

0 

0 

5 

/ 

California: 








Los Angeles 

666,853 

69,950 

53 

45 

40 

11 

1 

16 

19 

33 

Sacramento 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

San Francisco 

539,038 

21 

27 

14 

27 

2 

1 

26 

7 






1 Population Jan. 1. 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 24, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet feve 

Smallpox 

4 

Typhoid fever 

1 








J3 




8 



T3 

3 


1 



t 

1 



4- 

3 


2 t* 

■g 

& h 









Division, State, and city 

i§ 

•t 

5ft H 

* V 

I 

H U 

.5 d 

s 

§ 

.sg u 

Ig 

3 

b 

O 

8 

+ 

a 

p 

n 

-E 

! S 

a 

£ 

i 

Vi 

-a 

1 

r 

& 

•s 

11 

.& 

I s 

s 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

g 

£ 

| 


U 

o 

o 

u 

a 

Eh 

U 

O 

& 

£ 

P 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

l 

2 

27 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

7 

Nashua 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Vermont: 











Barre 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Burlington 

1 

2 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4 

8 

Massachusetts- 












Boston 

52 

111 

0 

! 0 

0 

17 

1 

4 

o 

20 

272 

Fall River 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

7 

21 

Springfield. 

S 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Worcester ” 

11 

14 

o' 0 

0 

2 

l 

0 

o 

3 

38 

Rhode Island: 









Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Ptovi deuce 

s 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

09 

Connecticut 









Bridgeport-. 

;> 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

Hartford.... 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

41 

New Iiaven. 

8 

27 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

o 

8 

55 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





New York- 












Buffalo... 

21 

24 

0 

7 

0 

8 

1 

3 

1 

i 43 

118 

New York 


250 

0 

0 

0 

1 1M 

11 

25 

4 

! ioo 

1 , C03 

Rochester. 

11 

| 44 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 j 

i J 

70 

Syracuse 

lfi 

! 7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

48 

New Jersey 

1 




Camden.. 

2 

! 10 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

o ! 

0 i 

| 4 

44 

Newark 

22 

1 3 

35 

o 

0 

o 

9 

1 

i 

0 1 

(.9 

119 

Trenton 

! 5 

0 

0 

0 j 

2 

o 

0 

o 

13 

48 

Pennsylvania 






Philadelphia 

1 50 

189 

o 

2 

1 

32 

4 

0 

3 

1 j 

70 

503 

230 

23 

Pittsburgh 

24 

1 f8 


0 

o 

14 

1 

0 

8 

Reading... 

9 i 

ti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

14 

Scranton 

5 i 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

EAST NOKTH CENTRAL 








Ohio. 












Cincinnati.. 

10 

21 

1 

2 

U 

0 

o 

5 

1 

0 

o 

0 

1 

21 

2 

144 

202 

88 

Cleveland 

35 

18 

o 

17 

9 

2 

1 

Columbus 

7 

15 

1 

10 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo. 

17 

13 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

27 

63 

Indiana 





Fort Wayne 

3 

8 

1 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

22 

106 

14 

24 

Indianapolis. 

u 

3 

7 

2 

0 

17 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

South Bend • 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Ilaute 

2 

12 

o 

11 

0 

q 

0 

Q 

Illinois. 








Chicago 

99 

247 

4 

2 

0 

0 

o 

58 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

104 

3 

718 

5 

Cicero 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Peoria 

0 

7 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

10 

Springfield. 

2 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Michigan. 










Detroit 

87 

9 

100 

18 

23 

4 

6 

3 

0 

17 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

At 


Flint 

2 

1 

1 

o 

0 

V* 

4 

*w 

15 

Grand Rapids 

9 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Q 

11 


Wisconsin: 







w 

Madison 

3 

3 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

n 

n 

A 

A 

4 

K 

Milwaukee 

38 

o 

13 

2 

1 

7 

0 

n 

it 

a 

u 

1 

A 

V 

ft 

V 

A 

O 

on 

1* 

Oft 

Racine 

0 

t 

u 

A 

V 

A 

£v 

9 

wo 

iu 

Superior 

2 

3 

3 

0 

u 

0 

i 

0 

u 

0 

V 

0 

U 

0 

4 

0 

lv 

• 10 


’Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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Division, State, and city 

i 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

& 

a . 

Typhoid fever 

"Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated ! 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

6 

33 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Minneapolis 

33 

87 

9 

42 

16 

5 

1 

2 

*0 

0 

105 

St. Paul 

21 

36 

10 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

GO 

Iowa: 












Davenport .. 

2 

1 

2 

1 



0 

0 

1 

1 


Dcs Moines .. 

g 

4 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City „ _ 

3 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

3 

1 

1 

9 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City 

14 

102 

2 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

96 

St. Joseph 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

St. Louis 

29 

111 

1 

8 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

257 

North Dakota: 












Fargo..- 

r 

4 

1 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Grand Forks 

i 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












A herdeen 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

1 

• i 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' 

o 1 

n 

0 ! 

1 

21 

Omaha 

5 

5 

2 

14 

o ! 

4 

0 

1 

0 

i ! 

59 

Kansas. 












Topeka 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

10 

Wichita 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

j 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware. 












Wilmington 

3 


0 




0 





Maryland 












Baltimore 

36 

32 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

l 

62 

259 

(Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Frederick 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 

District of Columbia. 












Washington 

20 

37 

0 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

7 

B 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Norfolk . . . 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

24 


Richmond 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

67 

Roanoke 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

Huntington... ... _ 

0 

j 

o 

1 



0 

0 


0 

„ 

Wheeling 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

22 

North Cm olma. 












Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wilmington 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Winston-Salem 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

South Carolina. 












Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Columbia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

e 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Greenville 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

Brunswick 

0 

. o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah 

1 

1 

l 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Tamna 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

21 
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City reports for week ended January 84$ 1985 — ~ Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

£ 

f 

si 

! 

i 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping edttgh, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

l 

m 

43 

I 

Oases, estimated 
expectancy 

I 

8 

f 

1 

.3 

? 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

I 

0 

0 


0 

i 

HI 

lHI 


2 

16 

Louisville 

5 

11 

0 

6 

0 

4 

KI 

2 

1 

3 

81 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

2 

10 

1 

5 

0 

5 


0 

HI 


97 

Nashville 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 



44 

Alabama: 




! 








Birmingham. 

4 

10 

0 


0 

4 

1 

0 

0 



Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

Be! 

0 

2 

1 

0 




Montgomery 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

■a 

1 




WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








* 




Arkansas: 












Fort Smith . _ 

1 

4 

1 

i 



0 





Little Hock. __ 

2 

4 

1 


0 

1 

0 

l 

0 



Louisiana* 












New Orleans 

3 

26 

3 

■1 

0 

24 

2 

4 

1 

2 

162 

Shreveport 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 

27 

Oklahoma:’ 












Oklahoma 

2* 

0 

3 

0 1 0 

2 

HI 

0 

-HI 

2 

34 

Tulsa 

2 

4 

1 

0 



Hi 

0 




Texas: 













Dallas 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

«> 

0 

2 

0 

10 

63 

Galveston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^H9 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

Houston 

2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

San Antonio 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


0 

0 

0 

69 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 












Billings 1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

6 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Helena ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

" 

6 

Missoula 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

k HI 

0 

0 

Ml 

3 

Colorado: 


i 










Denver 

10 

9 

2 


0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

o 

■KH 

Pueblo 

2 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

2 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

9 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

fHf 

Hi 

0 

9 

Arizona 












Phoenix 


0 


Hi 

0 

13 


0 

' H3 

HI 

Hi] 

Utah. 












Salt Lake City 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 


HI 

0 

HI 

2 

33 

Nevada* 












Reno 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


■1 

■a 

■a 

m 

4 

PACIFIC 












Washington. 












Seattle .... 

10 

12 

2 




1 

l 


4 


Spokane.. . 

4 

2 

6 




1 



4 


Tacoma 

3 

3 

2 

Hr?; 

0 

1 

H] 


0 

0 

23 

Oregon 












Portland - 

5 

9 

4 


^Bfl 

6 

1 

0 

HJ 

HI 


California 









H 

Hi 


Los Angeles 

15 

45 

2 

59 

KI: 

25 

2 

2 

SI 

Hi 

266 

Sacramento 

1 

0 

1 

2 

■ a 

3 

1 

0 

HI 

HI 

35 

San Francisco 

17 

14 

1 

4 

2 

10 

1 

2 

i 


158 
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CUy report e for week ended January 24> 19&6 — Continued 



Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

T> phus 
fever 

Division, State, and city 

I 

o 

Deaths. 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

u 

a 

as 

O 

P 

i| 

IS 

U 


% 

eS 

Q 

o 

1 

& 

NEW ENGLAND 












Massachusetts: 

Boston * 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

m 

Worcester 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

El 

mm 

HI 

sn | 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


m 

■ 

0 

m 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York- 

New York 

4 

2 

17 

9 

0 

0 

i 

5 

3 


0 

Pennsylvania- 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

R 

0 

Scranton __ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Cleveland 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

HI 



0 

c 

Columbus 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 


0 


c 

Illinois. 

Chicago 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

« 

0 


0 

0 

( 

Michigan* 

Deiroit _ 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

( 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 

2 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■9 

( 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Missouri: 

Kansas City 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


m 

0 

1 

St. Louis __ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

( 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

l 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 


0 

0 

< 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

m 

■ 

m 

1 

( 

Virginia: 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

H 

i 

0 

( 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Florida 

St. Petersburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

m 

0 

0 

0- 

( 

EAST 80UTH CENTRAL 











Kentucky: 

Louisville 

1 

1 

0 

0 

il. 

0 


0 


0 

( 

Tennessee: 

Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 


l 

K1 

0 

HI 

0 

( 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Louisiana : 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


m 

m 

0 

I 

Texas: 

Galveston..... 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Helena 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


Arizona: 

Phoenix 

0 

0 

0 

1 


I 0 

m 

0 

0 


Utah: 

Salt Lake CUy 

1 

3 

0 

0 


«u 

m 

■ 

m 

0 


Nevada: 

Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o 

i 

0 

w 


PACIFIC 

California- 

Lob Angeles 

3 

1 

1 

1 


. o 

i 

0 

fl 

0 


San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

1 


0 







1 


1 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 24 , 1925 . 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1 , 1923 , as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29 , 000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28 , 000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , November 16, 1924, to January 24, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan: 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Total 

201 

175 

a 190 

« 193 

4 197 

150 

4 155 

169 

* 172 

* 163 

New England 

209 

166 

258 

ESI 

221 

189 

258 

256 

179 

171 

Middle Atlantic... 

159 

144 

170 

175 

187 

149 


181 

188 

175 

East North Central 

168 

• 173 

165 

167 

185 

134 

151 

132 

141 

130 

West North Central 

332 

307 

309 

265 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 

199 

South Atlantic 

. 262 

260 

o 173 

201 

150 

134 

146 

173 


4 138 

East South Central 

183 

120 

7 98 

97 

149 

51 

91 

120 


80 

West South Central.. 

201 

125 

144 

209 


116 

148 

144 

195 

162 

Mountain 

258 

162 

172 

315 

248 

209 

191 

239 

153 

239 

Pacific 

281 

128 

252 

273 


226 

4 129 

194 


223 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total 

72 

60 

2 112 

* 128 



4 143 

105 

4 158 

215 

* 141 

*213 

New England 

122 

147 

164 

s 28 2 

wm 

278 

H 


■sa 

497 

Middle Atlantic 

78 

79 

105 


115 

235 

121 


157 

187 

East North Central 

97 

85 

199 


317 

338 

294 

417 

127 

379 

West North Central 

29 

10 

25 

35 

19 

10 


19 

12 

27 

South Atlantic 

22 

14 

fi22 J 

39 

24 

35 ! 

53 

83 

4 43 

*38 

East South Central 

11 

0 

7 0 

6 

11 


17 

29 

46 

74 

West South Central 

5 

9 

1KSH9 

Hi 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

Mountain 

38 

29 

19 

48 

67 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

Pacific, 

99 

52 

136 

125 

4 37 


4 83 

194 

160 

55 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

223 

232 

7 270 

4 312 

4 314 

244 

4 297 

309 

4 355 

*370 

New England 

385 

437 

544 

3 602 

552 

512 

009 

661 

561 

596 

Middle Atlantic 

J85 

197 

197 

260 

268 

225 

286 

324 

294 

326 

East North Central 

225 

228 

257 

234 

311 

230 

243 

383 

375 

869 

West North Central 

473 

508 

616 

628 

601 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

South Atlantic 

146 

128 

4 171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

160 

4 243 

*189 

East South Central.. 

97 

57 

7 162 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

183 

183 

West South Central 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

148 

116 

195 

Mountain 

229 

143 

296 

162 

239 

191 

162 

382 

534 

305 

Pacific 

174 

168 

197 

218 

4 134 

133 

4 138 

189 

183 

230 


5 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number oC 
cases repoi ted Populations used are csti mated as of July J , 1923. 

? Norfolk, Va., ami Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to proas. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

1 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

Norfolk, Va„ not included. 

1 Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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February 13, 1026^ 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , November 16 f 1924, to January 24 , 1925- 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Total 

34 

38 

*68 

*43 

1 42 

41 

4 40 

57 

*58 

*70 

New England a 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

East North Central 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

i 48 

West North Central 

176 

236 

417 

256 

209 

205 

129 

220 

193 

i 180 

South Atlantic 

12 

6 

8 48 

39 

22 

28 

39 

30 

*64 

*38 

East South Central 

120 

74 

* 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 

675 

West South Central 

28 

32 

19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

65 

32 

32 

Mountain 

19 

10 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

57 

95 

Pacific 

142 

136 

113 

113 

*106 

122 

*69 

148 

212 

209 


TYPIIOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

24 

29 

*45 

*43 

*56 

35 

*37 

36 

*21 

*17 

New England 

12 

22 

30 

* 16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

20 

Middle Atlantic 

23 

46 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

21 

20 

East North Central 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

West North Central 

17 

4 

8 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

South Atlantic 

28 

30 

*50 

35 

30 

37 

41 

55 

*21 

•11 

East South Central 

80 

109 

7 63 

67 

51 

34 

40 

61 

17 

29 

West South Central. 

60 

37 

60 

51 

56 

28 

37 

70 

70 

43 

Mountain 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

Pacific 

46 

17 

29 

17 

*14 

15 

*5 

26 

6 

15 

1 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

8 

10 

*12 

*17 

* 16 

15 

19 

21 

*22 

* 22 

New England 

5 

5 

17 

*5 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

Middle Atlantic.... 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

East North Central 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 

10 

16 

15 

18 

West North Central 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

South Atlantic 

12 

14 

•11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

*47 

*23 

East South Central 

11 

29 

7 28 

23 

23 

51 

63 

46 

46 

63 

West South Central 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

61 

41 

87 

92 

Mountain 

38 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

Pacific 

0 

! 8 

8 

4 

* 17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

, 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

120 


*153 

» 159 

* 172 

157 


192 

•215 

•211 

New England 

94 

144 

127 

*109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

Middle Atlantic 

152 

152 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

East North Central 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

165 

152 

152 

142 

West North Central 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

South Atlantic.. 

116 

169 

*191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

*294 

*275 

East South Central 

206 

246 

7 211 

217 

297 

206 

303 

292 

189 

320 

West South Central 

102 

107 

163 

178 

363 

229 

341 

260 

449 

362 

Mountain 

143 

124 

210 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

321 

Pacific 

86 

94 

168 

135 

*86 

147 

| 188 

184 

163 

208 


* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

’ Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

? Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

27184'— 25t 4 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1 , 1988 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
oases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England 

12 

12 

2, 098, 746 
10,304,114 
7, 032*535 
2,515,330 
2,606,901 
911,885 

1, 124, 564 

2,098,746 
10, 304, 114 
7, 032, 635 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic - 

10 

10 

East North Central _ 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

East South Centra] 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain... 

0 

9 

546,445 

1,797,830 

Pacific.............. 

6 

3 








FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


AZORES 

Plague — St. Michael Island . — During the period December 14, 
1924, to January 3, 1925, 12 cases of plague with 5 deaths were 
reported on the island of St. Michael, Azores. The occurrence of 
most of the cases was at five localities situated from 3 to 9 miles from 
Ponta Delgada. 

EGYPT 

Plague , 1924 . — From December 25 to 31, 1924, five cases of plague 
were reported in Egypt. During the year 1924, 373 cases of plague 
and 194 deaths were reported in Egypt. The number of cases for the 
year 1923 was 1,519. The hospital reports for the year 1924 show the 
types of the disease as follows: Bubonic, 249 cases, 71 deaths; 
pneumonic, 5 cases, 5 deaths; septicemic, 33 cases, 31 deaths. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicable diseases — December , 192 /+. — During the month of 
December, 1924, communicable diseases were notified in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 


Canal 

Zone 


Colon 


una 

Nonresi- 

dent 

Total 

14 

2 

19 

1 


1 

2 


3 

34 

34 

71 

1 

1 

2 

3 

52 

99 

6 


11 



2 

23" 


37 

14 


35 


flillIBKS 

1 

Y 

SB 

7 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Hookworm disease,. 

Leprosy 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid lever 

Whooping cough , - . 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as completo or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 13, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

* 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Pitylftn 




June 29-Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 6. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 
5,609; deaths, 3,433. 

- - - 



Bljj 

Bombay 

Nov. 30-Dec. 20— 

3 

t 

Calcutta 

Dec. 20-26 

5 

5 1 


Madras. * 

Dec. 14-20 

7 

2 








i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Azoies: 




Previously published. 

St. Michael Island 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13 

18 

8 

Do 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

12 

5 


Ceylon: 




Rodent plague, 2. 

Colombo 

Dec. 14-20 

2 

1 

China: 


! 



Nanking 

Dec. 21 -Jan. 3 



Present. 

Egypt 



| 

Dec. 25-31, 1924: Cases, fi. Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 378. 
Corresponding period, 1923: 
Cases, 1,519, Jan. 1-8, 1925: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 4. 

Do 

Jan. 1-1924-Jan. 1, 
1925 

377 

194 

City— 





Alexandria 

do 

2 

2 

First case, Apr, 2; last case, Nov, 
26. 

Ism ail in _ .... 

do 

1 

1 

July 0- July 6. 

Port Said 

do._ 

6 

4 

Apr. 24-Dec 7. 

Suez 

do_ 

20 

13 

Jan. 2-Dcc 20. 

Province— 





Assiout 

do 

44 

35 

Apr. 1-Aug. 27.. 

Behcra 

do 

1 

1 

Aug. 9. 

Beni-S0uef 

do 

4 

4 

June 21-Dec 25. 

C hark i eh r__ 

do_. 

j 

1 

Jan 31. 

Dakhalia 

do 

1 

1 

Oct 1. 

Do 

Jan. 1-8, 1925 

1 

1 


Fayoum 

Jan 1, 1924-Jan. 1, 
1925. 

100 

33 

Feb. 18-July 18. 

Gharbia 

do.. 

0 

2 

Apr 21 -Sept. 2. 

Ghirga — 

; do 

10 

3 

Jan 17- May 13. 

Kalioubiah 

L „..do__ 

14 

4 

Jan 6- Dec. 31. 

Do.... 

Jan. 1-8, 1925 

3 



Kena 

Jan. 1, 1924-Jan. 1, 
1925. 

45 

20 

Apr 9- Nov. 15. 

Menoufleh 

do 

58 

36 

Jan. 2-Jan. 1. 

Do 

Jan. 1-8, 1925 

7 

i 3 


Minia 

Jan l, 1924-Jan. 1, 
1925. 

58 

! 28 

Feb. 5- Aug 1. 

Gold Coast 




Sept 1924 Cases, 37; deaths, 38 

India. 




Nov. 23- Dec. C, 1924: Cases, 
5,293; deaths, 4,197. 

Bombay 

Dec. 7-20. 

2 

1 


Madras Presidency 

Dec. 14-20 

161 

113 



SMALLPOX 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco Dec. 7-20 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia Nov. 25-Dec. 8 — 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Victoria Jan. 18-24 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg Jap. 25-31 

Ontario— 

Hamilton Jan. 24-30 

China: 

Amoy Dec 14- Jan 3 

Antung Dec. 22-28 

France 

Germany.-- 

Gold Coast : 


India 

Bombay Nov 30-Dec 20... 

Calcutta Dec. 14-20 

Karachi Dec. 21--27 

Madras Dec. 14 -20 

It#. 

Java: 

Batavia.-..- Dec 20-20 

Mexico: 

* Tampico Jan 1 1-20 


July- Oct., 1924: Cases, 01. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 
July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 82 
deaths, 1. 

Jan.-Juno, 1024: Cases, 170; deaths, 
27. 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 34; deaths, 
25. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 
2,390; deaths, 550 


June 29-Nov, 8, 1924: Cases, 57. 
Province. 
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SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria 




Jan -June, 1924* Cases. 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 6; deaths, 
1. 

Do 




Spain: 

Cadi* 

Dec. 1-31 


17 

Malaga. - 

Jan 11-17 


5 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Dec. 1-31 

10 



Syria: 

Aleppo 

Jan. 4-10 

12 

3 


Tunis: 

Tunis 

Jan. 8-14 

9 

12 


Uruguay 



Jan.-Juno, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July, 1924. Cases, 25; deaths, 3. 

Do 


! 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgaria 




Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28 

July-Aug. 1924; Cases, 4. 

Do. 




Chosen: 

Seoul 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Egypt- 

Cairo 

Nov. 12-18 

1 


France 



July-Oct , 1924: Cases, 7. 

May- June, 1924 Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Oct., 1924 Cases, 30; 
deaths, 4 

Aug -Oct , 1924. Cases 15; 

deaths, 1 

Ramleh District 

Greece _ 




Do 




Lithuania 




Palestine: 

Ekron.._ 

Dec 23-20 

. 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 


Poland 




Oct. 26-Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 24, 
deaths, 2. 

Portugal: 

Oporto 

Jan. 4-10 



Rumania 




Jan -June, 1924. Coses, 2,905, 
deaths, 328 

July, 1924. Cases, 69, deaths, 10. 

Do 




Russia: 

1 Leningrad 

June 29- Oct. 25 

11 


Tunis 


July 1-Nov. 20, 1924. Cases, 39. 

Turkey 

Constantinople 

Jan. 2-8 

1 


Yugoslavia 



Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17: 
deaths, 2. 






Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 6, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.... 

Nov. 16-22 

1 



India 



Oct. 19-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 
12, 221; deaths, 7,317. 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-39 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26-Dec. 13.... 

49 

41 


Madras 

Nov 16-Doc. 13... 

43 

28 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-29 

5 

2 


Indo- China 




Aug. I-Sept, 30, 1924: Casas, 14 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

Atiam . 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China .... 

Aug. 1-Sept. 80... 
do 

6 

7 

5 

4 


Saigon. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

1 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

! Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 








* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Nov. 25 



Present with several cases. 


do 

l 



Nov 16-Dec. 29... 

11 

i 



Dec. 6-12 

9 

5 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Uganda.. 

Aug. 1-31 

79 

62 


Canary Islands. 




Stated to have been Infected 


Dec. 20 

3 

1 

with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tone- 

Celebes: 

Oct. 29 



rifle. 

Epidemic. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo 

Nov. 9~ Dec. 13 

7 

7 

China. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6 _... 


l 

Present. * 

Ecuador 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15... 

8 

3 

Rats taken, 17,677; found infect- 



i 


ed, 33. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1924: Cases, 365. 

City- 

Alexandria 

Dec 3-9 

1 

1 

Corresponding period, year 
1923— cases, 1,462. 

Bubonic. 

Port Said 

Dec. 1-9 

2 

1 


Suez 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 


Hawaii: j 

llonokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 


At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infect- 
ed rodent found, Dec. 9, 1924, 
in vicinity of Honokaa village. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 

India 




Bombay.- 

Nov. 22-29 

i 

1 

11,803; deaths, 8,700. 

Karachi 

Nov. 30-l)ec. 6 

2 

1 

Madras Presidency 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6 

182 

128 


Rangoon .. . 

Oct. 26-Dec. « 

13 

13 


Indo-China 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 26; 
deaths, 20. 

Province — 

Anam. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 
do 

4 

4 

Cambodia.. ... 

18 

15 


Cochin-China.. _ 

1 do 

3 

1 


Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Nov. 11-22 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Parc 

Nov. 29 

:::::::: 


Soerabaya 

Nov. 16-22 


4 

West Java— 

Chcnbon District 

Oct. 14-No v. 3 


14 


Pekalongan District 

do 


29 


Tegal 

Oct. 14-20 


3 


Madagascar: 

Tananarive Province. . 



Oct. 16-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 83; 
deaths, 75. 

Tananarive Town 

Oct. 16-Nov. 15... 

6 

5 

Other localtie.s 

_do 

77 

70 

Bubonic, pneumonio, septicemic. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

De Aar 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

Native. 

Dronfleki 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley 

do-„ 

1 

1 

Maraisburg District 

Orange Free State- 

11 oopstad 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13... 

Dec. 7-13 

4 

1 

3 

Bubonic, on Goodshoop Farm. 

On form. * 

Kroonstad 

Nov. 22-29 

1 


Bubonic; mild; from Grand* 
stable Farm, Hoops tad dis- 
trict. 

On farm. 





Vredevort 

Dec. 7-13 

1 

1 

Transvaal: 

Boshof 

Dec. 7-13 

1 

1 

On form. 

Wolmaransstad District 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolversprult, Vaal 
River. Native. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatava, Made* 
gascar, Nov. 12, fttt. 

On vessel: 

8. S. Conde 
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SMALLPOX 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia.. 
Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Do 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Do 

Ontario 

China: 

Amoy 

Antung 

Foochow 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Czechoslovakia 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

^XUnana 

Gibraltar 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Do 

India 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madias 

Rangoon 

Indo-Chinn 

Province— 

A mini 

Cmnbodm 

Cochin-China-. 

Saigon 

Tonkin.. 


Jra< 


Jamaica.. 


Kingston 

Java: 

East Java - 

Pasocroean.. 

Do 

Soorabaya 

West Java— 
Province— 

Batam 

Batavia 

Cheribon. . . 
Pokalongan . 


Latvia. 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Guadalajara... 

Do 

Mexico City.. 

Monterey 

Salina Cruz... 
Tampico 

Vera Cruz 

Do 

Villa llermosa 



Nov. 1-30 

Nov. 9-Dec. 6... 
Oct. 28-Nov. 24. 


Dec. 14-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-17 


Dec. 7-Jan. 3- 
Jan. 4-24 


Nov. 9-Dcc. 13. 

Nov. 17-23 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13. 
Nov. 9-Dec 6.. 
Doc. 7-27 


Nov 16-Dec. 15. _ 


Nov 12-Doe 23- 
Dec 8-14 


Nov. 23-Jan. 3... 
Jan. 4-10 


Nov. 2-29 

Oct 26-Dec. 13.. 
Nov. 16- Dec. 20. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 13. 
Oct. 26-Dce. 6— 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30- 

do 

do 

Nov 16-29 

Aug. 3-Sept. 30- 

Nov 9-16 


Nov. 30-Dec 27„. 


Nov. 12-19 

Oct. 26-No v. 1 . . 
Oct. 19-Nov. 29. 


Oct. 14-20 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14. 
Oct. 14-Nov. 3.. 
Oct. 14-Nov. 3. . 


Dee. 1-31..., 
Dec. 23-29... 
Jan. 6-12. 


Nov. 23-Dec. 27 I 


Dec. 1-31 

Dec. 11-31 

Jan. 1-10 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

Jan 5-18 

Dec. 28- Jan. 10.. 


Nov. 24-30.. 


Dec. 7-20 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27., 


472 

91 


ISO 

12 

49 

41 


49 

40 

115 

3 

19 


9 

484 


1 

159 


Remarks 


In natives. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Present. 

Do. 


April-June, 1924: Case, 1, occur- 
ring In Province of Moravia. 


Oct. 19 -Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 
4,026; deaths, 883. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Casas, 33. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 6. 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 
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Place 

• r . . 

Date 

Cases 


Remarks 

{Russia 



■ 

Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
9,683. 

'Spain: 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31 — 


! 5 

Cadiz 

Nov. 1-30 


34 


Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 


Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 





Jan. 4-10 


21 


Valencia 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Nov. 1-30 

9 



Syria: 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-29 

1 




Dee. 21-27 

12 


Jan. 3-25, 1925: 50 cases present. 

Tunis: 

Tunis _ _ _ 

Nov. 26- Dec. 29 

42 

35 

Do 

Jan. 1-7 

14 

17 


Turkey: 

Const anti nnple _ 

Doc. 13-19 

5 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Pm vinee ", 

Nov. 9-29 


■ 

Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State . __ _ 

Nov. 2-8 

HI 


Do. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 9-15 



Do. 



■ 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers . _ . _ _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

5 

1 


Bolivia: 

La Pa* 

do 

2 



Chile: 

Concepcion 

Nov. 25-Doc. 1 

mm 


Iquiquc 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1 




Talcahuano 

Nov. 10-Dec. 20... 




Valparaiso 

Nov. 25-Doc. 7.... 




Czechoslovakia _ 




Apr .-June, 1924: Cases 3, occur- 

Egypt* 

Alexandria 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

ing in Province of Russinia. 

Caho 

Oct, 1-Nov. 11 

9 

7 





Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 16. 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

80 


Including municipalities In Fed- 
eral dii.tr let. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Palestine 



Peru 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Poland 




Sept. 28-Oct. 25, 1924: Cases, 113, 
deaths, 5. 

Rumania: 

Constanza 

Dec. KJ0-- 

1 


Russia 



Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000. 

Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


3 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Turkey 

Constantinople 

Nov. 16-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Union of South Afuca: 

("ape Province 

Nov. 9-29 


Outbreaks. 

East London 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Oraitge Free State 

Nov. 9-Dec. 13 



Do. 

Transvaal 

, Nov. 9-15 



Do. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7 

4 
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THE VACUUM-CYANIDE METHOD OF DELOUSING CLOTHING 

AND BAGGAGE 

Experimental Data Upon Which the Procedure at the New York Quarantine 

Station is Based 

By H. E. Tumble, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

During the early part of the World War it became apparent that 
the problem of excluding typhus fever from the United States would 
be largely the problem of excluding European lice from the United 
States. 

The approved method of disinfesting clothing and baggage by 
steam was not entirely satisfactory. Felt; rubber, leather, fur, and 
other materials which are frequently made up into clothing, or bags 
and trunks, which almost invariably have leather, paper and glue 
about them, arc damaged by steam. It required time and labor to 
open each package, sort out the articles that steam would damage, 
sterilize the remainder, and repack. Even then, it was known that 
articles exempted carried lice, and these articles either had to be 
treated separately by some different process or allowed to pass with 
nothing done. 

The ideal method should kill all animal and insect life within a 
package that has neither been opened nor unlocked, and do it without 
damage to the contents. It should also be sufficiently rapid to allow 
clothing to be disinfested while the owner is taking a bath. With 
these requirements in mind, Surgeon Grubbs 1 studied the problem 
at the Boston quarantine station of the Public Health Service, and 
in 1916 introduced a method of treating clothing and baggage with 
a vacuum hydrocyanic acid gas process. For this he used a metal 
sterilizing chamber, created in it a vacuum of from 15 to 17 inches, 
introduced cyanide gas, and restored atmospheric pressure which 
forced the gas into the materials. The Department of Agriculture 2 
had introduced a similar process to kill bollworms in imported 
cotton and Assistant Surgeon General Creel and Asst. Surg. F. M. 
Faget 8 had shown that HCN gas was lethal to body lice. 

1 1 - 

i Public Health Reports, Vol. 31, No. 42, Oct. 20, 1816. 

* Fed. Hort. Bd. 21, Dec. 4, 1915, and circular of Mar. 16, 1916. 

1 Public Health Reports, June 9, 1916. 
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In 1921, Surgeon Grubbs came to the New York quarantine sta- 
tion and introduced the vacuum cyanide method. As many as 
2,000 persons a day were being landed for disinfestation and there 
was a special need for a rapid method. As it was realized that 
previous studies had not been completed, the quarantine station 
laboratory was directed to determine more exactly the limitations 
of the vacuum cyanide method or to find something better. 

A new battery of double-jacketed steam sterilizing chambers 
was installed at Hoffman Island and adapted for this method by 
connecting them up with a motor-driven air pump, capable of 
giving either a vacuum up to 30 inches of mercury, or a positive 
pressure of about 25 pounds, within a few minutes. The battery con- 
sisted of one chamber of 640 cubic feet capacity and five chambers 
of 84 cubic feet capacity each, all piped so that each chamber could 
be individually and quickly connected with either the cyanide 
generator or the air pump. This was in addition to the usual steam 
connections. As the immigrants arrived on the dock, they left 
their baggage and passed on to the bathhouse. The baggage, for 
the most part unopened, .was placed in the large sterilizer. All the 
clothing worn, including hats, shoes, etc., was put in individual 
mesh bags and treated in the small sterilizers while the immigrants 
were bathing. Baggage and clothing were treated alike, but in dif- 
ferent sterilizers, as follows: Placed in sterilizers and a vacuum of 15 
to 17 inches created, on which HCN was generated from 72 ounces 
NaCN per 1,000 cubic feet, restored atmospheric pressure and waited 
15 minutes. Created a second vaccum of 15 to 17 inches, opened 
outside air valves to restore atmospheric pressure and kept air pump 
going for 5 minutes to wash out the gas. This entire process re- 
quires from 35 to 40 minutes. Controls of the efficiency of this 
work soon demonstrated that lice near the center of large bundles 
were not all being killed. 

Many factors had to bo considered, such as concentration of the 
HCN gas, initial vacuum, length of exposure to the gas, and the 
amount and kind of materials to be penetrated. It was necessary 
to run a series of experiments that would subject lice and lice ova 
to all the combinations of these various factors, and it was also 
desired to try certain other gases. 

In planning the experiments it was realized that to arrive at any 
definite conclusions an abundant supply of lice and fresh ova should 
be constantly available over a period of several months. The sup- 
ply of lice obtainable from immigrants was uncertain and far below 
the number desired for experimentation. Henco, it became necessary 
to raise them and this was done very succesfsully in the feeding box de- 
scribed by Nuttall and by Wolbach (see Plate I, A). This is a round 
metal ointment box, the bottom and top of which are almost entirely 
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Cut out and replaced by silk bolting cloth, 66strands to tbeinch, through 
which lice may feed but not escape. The silk is held in place by strips 
of adhesive plaster and may be easily replaced when soiled. The 
lid of the box is also sealed with a strip of adhesive. Strips of thin 
black felt, upon which the lice might cling and deposit their eggs, 
are coiled, watch-spring fashion, and placed in the box. Ova are 
easily seen and counted on black felt, the nap of which is long enough 
for their easy deposition. A long strip of felt is left in the box 
continuously to serve as a “nest egg.” The strips used for the 
experiments are replaced by new felt every four days. The ova 
thus obtained, being less than five days old, are fresh and preclude 
the possibility of experimenting with any empty hatched egg cases. 
A wide leather strap is used to bind the box to the surface of the skin. 

The lice ( Pediculus humanus ( veslimenti )) originally put into the 
box were obtained from healthy infested immigrants — 3 from 
Ireland, 7 from Greece, 2 from England, and 1 from Italy. The 
box was worn next to the skin constantly for four weeks before 
enough lice were present for experimental purposes. After that the 
box literally teemed with them. At first the irritation to the skin 
was rather severe; but after a month or so did not cause any especial 
discomfort. The box was shifted to a different position at least 
every 12 hours, and it was found that the lice multiplied much faster 
when the box was worn continuously day and night. After several 
months the skin areas available for feeding purposes became some- 
what thickened and eczematous from the constant irritation — “vag- 
abond skin” — the lice could not feedso well thereon, and multiplication 
was not so rapid. It was possible, however, for more than a year to ob- 
tain from this one box an average of over a hundred lice in different 
stages of development and a hundred fresh ova every four days. 
Each time the box was opened, the silk mesh was cleaned or replaced, 
and tho moults and the brown dust-like feces were removed by 
blowing across the box or dusting it gently with a camel’s hair 
brush. 

Specimens woro prepared shortly before each experiment. When 
taking the strips of folt out of the feeding box they were cut so as to 
obtain bits with from 10 to 20 lice and as many eggs for each separate 
specimen. These bits of felt, with lice and eggs undisturbed, were 
placed into specimen boxes ‘made of cardboard pill boxes, the top and 
bottom of which had been replaced with bolting silk (Plate I, B) . This 
allowed free circulation of tho gas to tho lice, but confined them and pro- 
tected them from trauma. Care was taken not to subject the specimens 
to any undue heat or cold, or abrupt changes of temperature. In most 
of the experiments, in order to give uniform but different degrees of 
protection, the specimens were put in what wits called 'the “standard 
bundle.” Gray blankets, approximately' 75 per eeht wool, weighing 





pounds each, were used. These blankets were thoroughly sired 
out during the four-day intervals between experiments. The speci- 
mens numbered and recorded, were rolled up in these blankets, in 
the same manner each time, so that the specimen in the center would 
have 48 thicknesses of blanket covering it; the others had, succes- 
sively, 40, 32, 24, 16, and 8 thicknesses covering them. This standard 
bundle measured about 72 inches by 116 inches around its short and 
long axes, respectively, and weighed about 40 pounds. In some 
experiments a specimen was placed, fully exposed, outside of the 
bundle. One or two specimen boxes for each experiment were not 
put into the chamber but were kept as controls to check the hatching 
(the live lice being removed and the ova left). Upon removal from 
the chamber each specimen was examined immediately, and lice 
remaining active were removed from the felt. Inactive lice and the 
ova were left on the bits of felt, dropped into small clean wide- 
mouthed glass bottles (Plate I, B), covered by cloth; and put into a 
moderately moist incubator at 30° C. Lice failing to respond by move- 
ment of the legs when gontly prodded with a fine wire were classified, 
for practical purposes, as inactive. Lico apparently dead after gassing 
often recovered activity later. Specimens wero examined frequently 
for several hours, at first. Later the specimens were examined 
twice daily to remove any lico that had regained activity and to 
watch for the hatching of ova. Careful records wero kept showing all 
factors of the experiments, such as temperature, amounts of chemicals 
(concentration of gas), initial vacuum, length of exposure, secondary 
vacuum, positive air pressure, and amount if used, and the time of 
the different steps and of tho entire process. Tho serial number of 
each specimen box showing number of lice and number of ova in 
each, number of folds of blanket in which wrapped, condition of the 
lice in each specimen at time of removal from chamber, time and 
number of lice recovering activity later, and the date and number of 
ova hatching was also recorded. With the naked eye it was easy to 
see each newly hatched larva on the black felt. They stayed on the 
felt closely until about 24 hours old, when they often left it to die. 
Ova were watched for hatching for 15 days. The egg cases were 
then examined under a hand lens and the number of empty cases 
compared with the number of larva recorded as haying hatched. 
In the control specimens (not gassed) usually about 50 per cent of the 
ova would hatch. In no control did all fail to hatch. That about 
30° C., moderately moist, was the best incubating temperature, was 
confirmed by numerous trials. 

For the generation of hydrocyanic acid gas the chemicals used 
were (a) sodium cyanide, 96 to 98 per cent, containing 51 to 52 per 
cent cyanogen, used fresh from air-tight cans as received from the 
manufacturers, (b) commercial sulphuric acid, 66° Baum$, and 
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(fi) tap water, in proportion of 1 ounce sodium cyanide to 1 y% fluid 
ounces acid and 2 fluid ounces water. The essential steps of the 
routine, and also the experimental process were as follows: The 
required amount of dry sodium pyanide was placed in a generator, 
which had two outlet pipes with valves. One of these pipes was 
connected with the sterilizers; to one was attached a flexible hose. 
The acid and water were mixed in a pail. The material to be deloused 
was placed in the chamber, the doors were tightly closed, and the air 
was exhausted to the desired degree by the motor-driven pump. The 
flexible hose was then placed m the diluted acid, the valve to the 
air pump closed and that to the generator opened. This drew the 
acid into the generator containing the sodium cyanide. The gas 
generated rapidly and was drawn immediately over into the sterilizing 
chamber. Generation was usually completed in less than 3 minutes. 
A valve was then opened to break the vacuum to atmospheric pres- 
sure; the violent inrush of air was sufficient to thoroughly stir the 
gas to uniform diffusion. The valve was then closed. In some of 
the experiments, positive air pressure was now obtained, the idea 
being to further force the gas into the mass of fabrics. After the 
desired time of exposure, the gas was exhausted by the vacuum 
pump and expelled through a pipe leading out through the roof. 
This secondary vacuum was then broken and the vacuum pump 
allowed to run for from 5 to 7 minutes with an outside valve to the 
chamber open. The secondary vacuum and flow of fresh air from 
bottom to top of chamber was to wash out tho gas before removing 
the material. In cold weather sufficient steam was admitted to 
the jacket of the chamber to warm the interior sufficiently to prevent 
chilling the specimens. The temperature could be determined by 
watching a thermometer extending mto the interior. 

This experimental work extended over a period of moro than a 
year, but without interfering with the routine duties of the worker. 
About 175 tests were made, including many which were repeated 
one or more times. Approximately 700 specimen boxes, with 10,000 
lice and as many fresh-laid ova, wero used. The majority of the 
tests were made with the cyanide gases under all conceivable varia- 
tions of the factors involved and under varying atmospheric con- 
ditions. In general, quite consistent results wero obtained, the 
degree of penetration of gas with lethal effect being fairly uniform 
under similar conditions, and varying regularly as conditions were 
varied. In fact, it became possible toward the end of the work to 
predict with almost mathematical exactness just what results would 
ensue if lice and ova were subjected to any certain combination of 
factors. Rarely were “freak” results obtained, such as finding one 
louse alive after being fully exposed to a high concentration for 
considerable time. , . 
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VACUUM AND FBESSUBE • 

To determine what effect would be produced on lice and ova by 
factors other than the gas, a series of experiments was run without 
gas (Table 1). The first two experiments approximated closely the 
usual steps in the routine delousing process and in the experimental 
tests. The results show that the vacuum and air pressure used 
later in the gas experiments had, per se, no effect on lice or lice ova. 

Table 1. — Shomng effect of vacuum and pressure on lice and lice ova 


Experi- 

ment 

No. 

Procedure 

Results 

1 

Initial vacuum 1$ inches obtained in 2 minutes; held 3 minutes; broken 
to 0 (atmospheric pressure) and held 15 minutes Second vacuum 
18 inches obtained in 2 minutes; brokon and air pumped through 
chamber for 7 minutes. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched. 

2 

Initial vacuum 26 inches obtained in 2H minutes; held 3 minutes; 
broken to 0 and held 30 minutes. Second vacuum 20 inches obtained 
m minutes; broken and air pumped through chamber for 7 minutes. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched. 

3 

6 alternate vacuums of 20 inches obtained and broken. to 0 within 
period of 27 minutes. 

All lieo active, ova 
hatched. 

4 

Initial vacuum 22 inches held for 3 minutes, then brokon to 0; air pres- 
sure 15 pounds obtained and held for 15 minutes, then broken to 0. 
Second vacuum 22 inches obtained and held for 3 minutes, then 
broken to 0. 

All lice active, ova 
hatched. 

5 

Initial vacuum 20 inches held for 3 minutes; broken; air pressure 15 
pounds obtained and held for 30 minutes; brokon; second vacuum 
26 inches obtained and held 3 minutes, then broken. 

All lieo active; ova 
hatched. (During 
the 30 minutes the 
pressure fell to 12 
pounds ) 

0 

Initial vacuum of 26 inches obtained; broken to 0, 15 pounds air pressure 
obtained; broken to 0— this done for 6 alternate vaeeuums and air 
pressures over a period of 60 minutes. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched 


HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS 

Table 2 gives merely a few representative experiments, selected 
and arranged in such an order as to show the effects of hydrocyanic 
acid gas, from the amount sublethal to fully exposed lice in 15 minutes, 
up through varying and increasing concentrations of gas, vacuums, 
and pressures, lengths of exposure, degrees of protective covering to 
the specimens, etc.,' to beyond the highest practical in routine de- 
lousing work. Only the essential data are given, the details as to 
number of lice and ova, days of incubation before hatching, amount 
of secondary vacuum, etc., being omitted for the sake of brevity and 
simplicity. Interspersed are several practical tests made with 
clothing and baggage of immigrants in the course of aotual delousing. 
A comparison of the way the specimens were wrapped or protected in 
clothing or baggage, and the results in these tests, with the wrapping 
and results in the experimental “ standard bundle ” tests, is interesting. 
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Table 2. — Showing effect of hydrocyanic acid gas on lice and lice ova 


Experiment No. 1 

Sodium cyanide; 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

Specimen No. 

Degree of protection 
of specimen;* how 
wrapped 

Initial vacuum in 
inches 

Followed by pressure 
in pounds 

Time of exposure at 0 
(or under pressure) 
(minutes) 

Total time in cham- 
ber (minutes) 

Condition of 
lice upon re- 
moval from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 39° C. 

1 

4.76 



26 

26 

■ 

120 

120 

139 

139 

All inactive . 
do 

Part revived . 
do 

Part hatched. 
Do. 



2 

5.95 

B 

Fully exposed 

26 

26 


15 

15 

27 

27 

Part active. . 
— do 

Part revived . 
do 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

do... 


3 

11.9 

| 

Fully exposed 

I 

m 

15 

15 

27 

27 

All inactive . 
do 

Part revived . 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

do— r 


4 

17.9 

i 

Fullv exnosed - 

26 

— 

15 

29 

All inactive . 

None revived. 

Part hatched. 


5 

23.8 

1 

2 

Fully exposed 

18 

18 

— 

15 

15 

28 

28 

All inactive - 
do 

None revived. 

do.. 

None hatched. 
Do. 

do. ’ 


6 

31.3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Fully exposed 

18 


15 

29 

All inactive . 
do 

None revived. 

do 

All revived— 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

4 folds blanket 

16 folds blanket 





Tart active.. 
All active... 

32 folds blanket 


.... 










7 

31.3 

1 

8 folds blanket in cen- 
ter of pile of mesh 
bags. 

18 

.... 

15 

27 

Part active.. 

A11 revived— 

Part hatched. 

8 

31.3 

1 

2 

8 folds blanket in 

leather valise. 

16 folds blanket in 
leather valise. 

18 

— 

15 

27 

All inactive . 

Part active.. 

All revived... 

do 

Part hatched. 

Do. 







0 

00 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Fully exposed 

26 

— 

105 

126 

All inactive . 

. ...do 

None revived. 

do .. ... 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

16 folds blanket. 







Pai t revived . 
Part revived . 

do 






Part active.. 

do. 











do 

All revived— - 
do 

56 folds blanket 





All active 








10 

71.8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fully exposed — 

8 folds blanket 

0 


15 

21 

All inactive . 
Part active. . 
All active-.. 

None revived . 
Allicvived— 

None hatched. 
Part hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16 folds blanket 





24 folds blanket 


"" 



do 


32 folds blanket 





do 









11 

71.8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Fully exposed .... 

0 

— - 

60 

72 

AH inactive. 
do 

Nonerevived- 
Part revived. 
do 

None hatched 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

8 folds blanket 

16 folds blanket 





Part active.. 

24 folds blanket 





do 

All revived... 

32 folds blanket 





All active... 

40 folds blanket. 





do 









12 

71.8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

8 folds blanket 

16 folds blanket 

18 

— - 

15 

27 

All inactive. 
Part active - 
A11 active... 

Part revived . 
All revived—. 

None hatched. 
Do 

Part hatched. 
Do 

Do. 

Do. 

24 folds blanket 





32 folds blanket 





do 


40 folds blanket 





do 


48 folds blanket*. 





do. 









L3 

71.8 

1 



m 




m 

Part hatched. 

14 

71.8 

1 

Wrapped in clothing 
in mesh bag. Bag in 
center of pile of 45 
mesh bags. 

18 

— 

15 

27 

Part active.. 

All revived- 

Part hatched. 

[T 

71.8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 folds blanket 

26 


15 

28 

All inactive . 
Fart afitive- 
All active 

Part revived . 

do 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16 folds blanket ....... 

24 folds blanket 






32 folds blanket 





do 


40 folds blanket 





do 


48 folds blanket 





do 
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Table 2. — Showing effort of hydrocyanic ■ add gat on lice and Nee ova — Continued 


£ 

i 

' w 

Sodium cyanide: 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

Specimen No. 

Degree of protection 
of specimen; how 
wrapped 

Initial vacuum in 
inches 

Followed by pressure 
in pounds 

Time of exposure at 0 
(or under pressure) 
(minutes) 

Total time in cham- 
ber (minutes) 

Condition of 
lice upon re- 
moval from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30° C. 

10 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 


30 

44 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatched. 

2 






do 

do 

Do. 



3 

24 folds blanket 





Fart active.. 

Part revived . 

Do. 



4 






do 

All revived ~ 

Do. 



5 






All active 

Part hatched. 



6 






do 


Do. 











17 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 

15 

15 

35 

All inactive . 

None revived- 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket 





do 

Part revived. 

Do. 



3 






Part active .. 

do — 

Part hatched. 



4 






All active... 

Do. 



5 






do 


Do. 



6 






- do 


Do. 








i 


18 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 


60 

73 

All inactive . 

None revived- 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket 





do ... 

do 

Do. 



3 






,_do 

do 

Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket 


... 



Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



5 






do 

All revived . 

Part hatched. 



6 






All active . 

Do. 











19 

i 71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 


15 

28 

All inactive.. 

N one revived 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket 





Part active.. 

Part revived.. 

Do. 



3 


l 



All active 

Part hatched. 



4 





... do 


Do. 



5 


1 


• do ... 


l>o. 



6 


].. . 


!.. __do. 


Do. 










20 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 

« 

30 

51 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatchod. 

2 

16 folds blanket _ . 



. _ .do 

do.. 

Do. 



3 

24 folds blanket 

1 



Part active. 

j Part revived.! 

Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket 

i 



.. ..do 

j All revived... 

Part hatched. 



5 

40 folds blanket 




j All active 

Do. 



6 

48 folds blanket 




...J do. 


Do. 











21 

143 

1 

Fully exposed 

0 


15 

22 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatched. 


2 

8 folds blanket 





Part active. 

All revived .. 

Do 



3 

16 folds blanket 




.... 

All active 

Part hatched. 



4 

24 folds blanket _ _ _ 




... L ...do 


Do. 



5 

32 folds blanket - 

.... 



t do 


Do. 



6 

40 folds blanket 




...J do.. 


Do. 



7 

48 folds blanket 





} do 


Do. 










22 

143 

1 

Fully exposed 

0 


60 

72 

All inactive . 

None revived. 

None hatched. 


2 

8 folds blanket 




do.. 

do 

Do. 



3 

16 folds blanket - 





... .do 

... .do 

Do. 



4 

24 folds blanket _ 





Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Do, 



1 5 

32 folds blanket _ 





do 

do. 

Do. 



6 

l 40 folds blanket 

.... 




All active... 


Part hatched. 



7 

48 folds blanket 

. 




do 


Do. 












23 

143 

i 

\ 1 

2 

Fiillv ovnrMAd 

18 


15 

23 

All inactive. 
do 

None revived. 
do 

None hatched. 
Do. 

1 Ull J V A WIWCUl ........ 

4 folds blanket 




3 

32 folds blanket. _ 





do. 

Part revived. 

Do. 









24 

143 

1 

8 folds blanket 

20 


15 

47 

All inactive. 

i None revived. 

1 None batched. 



2 

16 folds blanket 


do 

do 

Da 



3 

24 folds blanket 





do 

do 

Do. 



4 

36 folds blanket 







do 

Part revived. 

Do. 

|^f 


1 

8 folds blanket 

"2d" 

IF 

15 

"IF 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatched* 

' BH 


2 

16 folds blanket 

do 

do. 

Do. 

^B 


3 

24 folds blanket 





do 

do. 

Do. 

I ■ 


4 

32 folds blanket 





do 

Part revived. 

j Do. 

B 


5 

40 folds blanket 





Part active.. 

do. 

Do. 

■ 


6 

48 folds blanket 








All active... 

i Part hatchod. 

m 


1 

8 folds blanket 

IF 


16 

i r 

Ail inactive. 

None revived. 
do 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket 


do 

Do. 

H 


3 

24 folds blanket 





do 

.do 

Do. 

' Ha 


4 

32 folds blanket 





do 

Part revived .. 

Do. 

BB| 


5 

40 folds blanket 





Part active. 

All revived... 

Part hatched. 

K 


6 

48 folds blanket 





All active... 

Do. 

jPB( 




. . 



— — 




t Interior of chamber at ?2° 0. 
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Table 2 . — Showing effwiof hydrocyanic ootid gas on lice and lice ova — Continued 



4>S 



.9 

§ 

°'a‘ 

a 





•o®- 




g 

« § 

5 




1 

H 

fl 

hi 

1 

wrapped ° 

I s 

3 

|! 

ii 

1? 

Condition of 
lice upon re- 
moval from 
chamber 

Condition of. 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30° C. 

w 

•o §a 
oo5 
m 

l 

m 


I 

0 

1 

P‘4 

1=1 

f 




27 

238 

1 

32 folds blanket 

26 

12 

45 

73 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatchod. 
I)o. 

• 2 

40 folds blanket 




do 

do 



3 

48 folds blanket 





do 

do 

Do 










28 

285.7 

1 

8 folds blanket 

0 


60 

72 

All inactive. 

None rovived 

None hatched. 
Do. 

2 

16 folds blanket 



do 

. ...do 



3 

24 folds blanket 





Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 



4 

32 folds blanket 





do 

An revived... 

Do. 



5 

40 folds blanket 





All active . . . 

Do. 



6 

48 folds blanket 





do 


Do. 











29 

285.7 

1 

Wrapped in clothing 

18 


15 

33 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




and placed in icker 
suit case. 










2 

8 folds blanket in 





do 

.. _.do_. 

Do. 




flberoid suit case. 







• 



3 

In loose folds of cloth- 





do 

do 

Do. 




mg in mesh bag 







30 

285.7 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 


15 

33 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket 


do 

do. ... . 

Do 



3 

24 folds blanket 





... .do 

do. . ... 

Do 



4 

32 folds blanket 





.. ..do 

Part revived. 

Do 



5 

40 folds blanket 





Part active.. 

All revived... 

Do 



fl 

48 folds blanket 





\11 active . . . 


Part hatched. 











31 

285 7 

1 

Wrapprd in clothing 

2h 

12 

15 

37 

Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 




in clothing bag in 
center of pile of 52 
bags of clothing. 










2 

Wrapped in clothing 





All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




m clothing bag at 
edge of pile of 52 











bags of clothing. 








32 

285.7 

1-10 

Wrapped in clothes in 
mesh bags Bags 
placed on wire racks 
allowing circulation 

26 

• — 

15 

33 

All inactive 1 

None revived 1 

None hatched. 




of gas. 








33 

285.7 

1 

24 folds blanket 

26 


30 

49 

] All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 

2 

32 folds blanket 



1 do 

....do.. 

Do 



3 

40 folds blanket 





j do. 

. . -do.. 

Do. 



4 

48 folds blanket 1 





Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Do 




I 







34 

285**7 

; i 

In clothing in wicker 

26 


30 

48 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




suitcase. 










2 

In clothing in leather 
suit case. 





do 

Part revived. 

Do. 











3 

In clothing In canvas 



__c 




do 

do 

Do. 




suit case. 










4 

In fold3 clothing in 
bag in center pile of 





do 

None revived 

Do. 













1 six bags of clothing. 








35 

285.7 

1 

W rapped in clothing in 
mesh bag in center 

2*. 

.... 

30 | 

48 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




of pile of II bags of 





• 





2 

clothing. 

Wrapped in fur over- 





do 

Part revived. 

Do. 




coat in valise in cen- 
ter of pile of 11 bags. 








36 

285.7 

■ra 

8 folds blanket in 

26 


60 

80 

All Inactive 

None revived 

None hatched. 




leather valise. 










2 

8 folds blanket in 





do.. .♦... 

do 

Do. 




flberoid suit case. 









3 

8 folds blanket in 





do 

do.. 

Do. 




wood veneer case. 








1 Borne results in all IQ specimens. 
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Table 2 . — Showing effect of hydrocyanic acid gas on lice and lice om — Continued 


Experiment No. 1 

Sodium cyanide: 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

1 

S 

w 

Degree of protection 
of specimen; how 
wrapped 

Initial vacuum in 
inches 

Follow ed by pressure 
in pounds 

rt g 

ill 

OSg 

id 

s 

Total time in cham- 
ber (minutes) 

Condition of 
lice upon re- 
moval from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30° C. 

37 

427.2 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 


15 

36 

All inactive. 


None hatched. 

2 

i($ folds blanket .... 


do 


Do. 



3 

24 folds’blanket 





...do 


• Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket ... 





do 

Part revived . 

Do. 



5 

40 folds blanket 





do 

do 

Do. 



0 

48 folds blanket 





do 

do 

Do. 










38 

547.6 

1 

16 folds blanket 

26 


15 

38 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 

2 

24 folds blanket 



do 

. . do. 

Do. 



3 

32 folds blanket 





.....do 

do 

Do. 



4 

40 folds blanket 





do 

do 

Do. 



5 

48 folds blanket 






... 

do 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 

3fT 

738 

• 

1 

Chamber full of pil- 
lows and blankets. 
Specimens placed 
from side to center. 
At side wall 

~2d~ 


30 

Iff 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched 



2 

3 

One-fifth way in 

Two-fifths way in.. . 


.... 



do 

do 

. ...do 

do 

Do. 

Do. 



4 

Three-fifths way in 





do 

do 

Do. 



5 

In center 





do 

do 

Do. 



6 

In 8 folds blanket in . 





do. 

do 

Do. 



7 

center of chambor. 

In 16 folds blanket in . 





do 

Part revived. 

Do. 



8 

center. 

In 21 folds blanket in 





do 

do 

Do. 



center. 








RETENTION OF HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS BY FABRICS 

In the use of the higher concentrations of hydrocyanic acid gas 
(above 143 ounces sodium cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet) for delousing, 
it was shown that it was essential to take time and care to air out 
the clothing bundles well before returning them to the immigrants. 
In certain cases definite symptoms of hydrocyanic acid gas poison- 
ing were noticed. This is usually in cold weather when heavy cloth- 
ing was worn and the immigrants sat about in warm rooms after 
dressing. On account of these experiences and the reports of cer- 
tain deaths under similar circumstances, several experiments were 
made which show that hydrocyanic acid gas, especially when forced 
into fabrics by the vacuum method, will be retained a considerable 
time. A single experiment will suffice: 

Six clean woolen blankets, combined weight 27 pounds, were folded and 
stacked, one above tlic other, in one of the clothing sterilizers, 84 cubic feet 
capacity. The doors were closed and 26 inches vacuum was obtained. Hydro- 
cyanic acid gas in proportion of that from 285.7 ounces sodium cyanide per 
1,000 cubic feet was generated and drawn into the chamber. The vacuum was 
broken, and after 30 minutes a second vacuum of 20 inches was obtained, broken, 
and the chamber washed through by the vacuum pump for 7 minutes. The 
doors at cither end of the chamber were then opened wide and the chamber 
aired free from all traces of gas. The blankets were taken out-of-doors, unfolded, 
and each was shaken in the breeze several times. They were then returned to 
the floor of the chamber in a loose heap. An adult white rat in a wire cage was 
placed on the floor of the chamber two feet away from the blankets and both 
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doors were closed. After nine minutes the doors were reopened. There was a 
faint odor of hydrocyanic acid gaB in the chamber and the rat was dead. 

CYANOGEN CHLORIDE-HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS MIXTURE 

Using the same apparatus and the same steps of procedure as 
used with hydrocyanic acid gas, 26 experiments were made with 
cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas mixture. The gas was gen- 
erated by mixing sodium cyanide, 4 parts, sodium chlorate, 3 parts, 
commercial hydrochloric acid, 20° Baum6, 17 parts, and warm tap 
water, 17 parts. These proportions had been prescribed for ship 
fumigation. Generation of this gas was slower than that of hydro- 
cyanic acid, about 10 minutes being required. It had been demon- 
strated to be more toxic to white rats than straight hydrocyanic 
acid gas in the same concentration. A brief summary of some of 
these experiments is here given: 

Table 3. — Showing effect of cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas on lice and 

lice ova 


6 

% 

+■> 

1 

* 

W 

Sodium cyanide; 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

Specimen No. 

Degree of protection 
of specimen; how 
wrappod 

Initial vacuum in 
inches 

Followed by pressure 
in pounds 

Time of exposure at 0 
(or under pressure) 
(minutes) 

Total time .in cham- 
ber (minutes) 

Condition of 
lice upon 
removal from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30° C 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Fully exposed 

.. ..do. 

26 


120 

144 

All inactive. 
do 

Part revived. 

.. ..do.. 

Part hatched. 
None hatched. 

T 

5.05 

1 

2 

Fully exposed 

26 

~ 

- 

15 

40 

Part active. 
All inactive . 

Part revived . 
do 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

3 

11.0 

i 

3 

4 

Fillip exposed--- 

Il'IItloIIIIII.IIIIIIIIII 

do 

26 

— 

15 

39 

All inactive . 

do. 

do 

Part revived . 

do 

do 

do 

Part hatched. 
None hatched. 
Part hatched. 
Do. 

4 

17.9 

1 

2 

Fully exposed 

do 

~20~ 

.... 

15 

~iT 

All inactive . 

do 

Part revived . 
None revived 

None hatched. 
Do. 

~ 

23.8 

1 

2 

Full^ exposed 

26 


15 

44 

All inactive - 
do 

None revived 
do 

None hatched. 
Do. 

T 

60 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 folds blanket 

16 folds blanket 

IT 


30 

57 

All inactivo . 
do 

None revived 
do 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

24 folds blanket 





do 

do 

1 32 folds blanket 

40 folds blanket - 

— - 

.... 


— - 

Part activo- 
do - 

Part revived . 
do 

48 folds blanket....— . 






__ 

All active.. . 


T 

118 

1 

8 folds blanket in oil- 
cloth suit case in 
center of pile of bag- 
gage and clothing 
bags. 

"»T 


30 

56 

Part active.. 

All revived— 

Part hatched. 

T 

118 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

8 folds blanket 

16 folds blanket ... 

26 

.... 

30 

57 

All inactive - 
do. - 

None revived 
do 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

None hatched. 

Part hatched. 

24 folds blanket 

32 folds blanket 

---- 



.... 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

40 folds blanket 

48 folds blanket 


---- 


.... 

Part active.. 

do 

Part revived . 

do 

T 

238 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

8 folds blanket 

16 folds blanket ... 

• 26 

.... 

15 

43 

All inactive . 
do 

None revived 
do . . 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Part hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

24 folds blanket 





do 

do 

32 folds blanket 

40 folds blanket 

:::: 




Part actios— 

Part revived - 

All revived— 

48 folds blanket 


mi 




AU active... 

hT 

Dm 

238 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

24 folds blanket 

32 folds blanket 

40 folds blanket....... 

26 


30 

50 

All inactive. 

do 

do 

None revived 

do 

.....do ... 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

48 folds blanket. 





do 

do 
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The cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas has practically re- 
placed all other ship fumigants at the New York quarantine station, 
largely because it has an odor and is lachrymatory and irritating to 
the nose and throat, which gives warning and makes for safety. It 
was hoped that this gas mixture would also give a warning if too 
much remained in clothing or baggage after disinfestation. If so, 
this would obviate having to take the extra care and time in /airing 
out the bundles and would allow a much desired reduction of 10 to 
15 minutes in the time of their return to the immigrants. We were 
disappointed to find, however, that, in addition to taking longer to 
generate the gas, the cyanogen chloride part of the mixture seemed to 
ventilate out of fabrics more readily than the hydrocyanic acid part. 
Under certain conditions the warning factor of the cyanogen chloride 
would be aired out, but enough of the hydrocyanic acid gas left in to 
be dangerous. This was demonstrated by a number of experiments, 
of which two are quoted here: 

(1) In performing experiment No. 8, Table 3, two clean woolen blankets were 
folded tightly into a black oilcloth suit case and gassed with the specimens 
(118 ounces sodium cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet, initial vacuum of 26 inches, 
exposure 30 minutes). The suit case was not opened until five hours later. 
There remained no odor of cyanogen chloride in the blankets and no lachry- 
matory effect. There was, however, a distinct typical odor of hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 

(2) An experiment, similar to the one showing the retention of hydrocyanic 
acid gas by fabrics (above), was performed, using six blankets and cyanogen 
chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas in concentration of that from 143 ounces sodium 
cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet, initial vacuum Of 26 inches, and 120 minutes’ 
exposure. The chamber and the blankets were aired for several minutes until 
there remained no odor of cyanogen chloride and no lachrymatory effect. The 
blankets were returned to the chamber in a loose heap, a white rat in a wire 
cage was introduced, and the chamber closed for nine pnimtes. Upon opening 
up, the odor of hydrocyanic acid gas was present in the chamber, but there was 
no odor of cyanogen chloride and no lachrymatory effect. The rat was d<^ad. 

This apparent tendency of the cyanogen chloride gas to leave 
fabrics more readily than the hydrocyanic acid gas might be remem- 
bered in doing cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas ship fumiga- 
tions. The medical officer comes to depend largely upon the absence 
of the odor and the lachrymatory effect of cyanogen chloride in 
determining whether a compartment has been safely ventilated after 
fumigation. It is entirely possible that a ship after inspection m^iy be 
declared safe and free from gas because these warning signs are 
absent and yet enough hydrocyanic acid gas remain if mattresses, 
pillows, and blankets in large quantities are present, to produce un- 
pleasant or even fatal results. 

OTHER. GASES 

During the course of the experiments with the cyanide gases t&6 
effects on lice of a few other available gase 9 were tried. Sulphur 
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dioxide and chlorine could not be used because of their bleaching 
effects on fabrics. The gases used were ether, chloroform, formalde- 
hyde, carbon bisulphide, and carbon tetrachloride. All these, except 
formaldehyde and carbon tetrachloride, presented some factor such 
as inflammability, cost, etc., which would preclude their use as 
general delousing agents. Only a few tests were made, but they 
indicated that to obtain good results such high concentrations would 
be necessary that the cost would be prohibitive and the time of the 
fumigation process too long. 

(1) Ether . — The chamber was warmed up to about 39° C. Speci- 
mens of lice and fresh-laid ova were fully exposed in the chamber. 
A vacuum of 26 inches was obtained. A bottle containing ether in 
proportion of 143 fluid ounces per 1,000 cubic feet, warmed in a 
water bath, was connected and the ether vapor drawn into the 
chamber by the vacuum. The vacuum was broken to 0 by drawing 
warm air from an adjacent heated chamber. After 15 minutes’ 
exposure all the lice were found active and about 50 per cent of the 
ova subsequently hatched at 30° C. incubation. 

(2) Chloroform. — Exactly the same procedure was followed, using 
143 fluid ounces chloroform per 1,000 cubic feet, as is described with 
ether above, and with the same results on lice and lice ova. 

(3) Carbon bisulphide. — Using the same procedure, except that 
the chamber was warmed to 30° C., 36 fluid ounces of carbon bisul- 
phide per 1,000 cubic feet were used, with the same results on lice and 
lice ova. 

(4) Carbon tetrachloride. — Using the same procedure as with ether, 
107 fluid ounces of carbon tetrachloride per 1,000 cubic feet caused 
some of the lice to become inactive, but all revived and some of the 
ova subsequently hatched. 

(5) Carbon bisulphide and carbon tetrachloride. — A mixture of car- 
bon bisulphide and carbon tetrachloride, 36 fluid ounces and 107 
fluid ounces, respectively, per 1,000 cubic feet, were used, and about 
50 per cent of the lice were inactive after 20 minutes' exposure, but 
all revived later. About 50 per cent of the ova subsequently hatched. 

(6) Formaldehyde .* — (a) With lice and fresh ova fully exposed and 
the air in the chamber warm and moist, potassium permanganate 
and formalin (40 per cent) were mixed in a container in the chamber, 
in proportion of 6.8 ounces potassium permanganate and 16.9 fluid 
ounces formalin per 1,000 cubic feet, and chamber was closed for 60 
minutes. Lice all remained active and about 50 per cent of the ova 
subsequently hatched. 

(b) With 13.6 ounces potassium permanganate and 33.8 fluid 
ounces per 1,000 cubic feet formalin, mixed in a retort outside of 
chamber by slowly and carefully adding the formalin to the perman- 
ganate, and the formaldehyde gas was drawn into the warm, moist 
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chamber'by a vacuum of 26 inches therein, vacuum broken to 0, and 
60 minutes’ exposure, the lice remained active and some of the ova 
subsequently hatched. 

HEAT 

The facilities at hand during the experiments with lice afforded an 
opportunity to test the efficiency of the generally accepted methods 
of delousing clothing by dry heat and steam, to determine the effect 
of different degrees of heat with varying combinations and degrees of 
moisture, vacuum pressure (air and steam), time of exposure, cir- 
culation of air in the chamber, and protection of the specimens by 
different amounts of wrapping in blankets, and to determine the 
effect of such procedures upon such articles as might be exposed to 
them in the disinfection of immigrants’ clothing. After numerous 
experiments the conclusion was reached that the only reliable way of 
using heat in the routine delousing of clothing bundles is the estab- 
lished, but slow, method of sorting out and treating articles not 
damaged by steam by introducing the steam into the chamber under 
vacuum, running the steam pressure up to at least 15 pounds for 15 
minutes, releasing the pressure, and drawing a secondary vacuum to 
aid in drying out the bundles. 

OBSERVATIONS 

While making the experiments upon which this article is based, 
certain observations were made not related to the main purpose of 
the investigation, but worthy of record: 

1. About four months after beginning to raise lice by allowing them 
to feed upon the skin, some of the fine brown feces were accidently 
blown up into the experimenter's face while cleaning out the box. 
Almost immediately his eyes became red and watery and a profuse, 
thin discharge from the nose and a series of about 20 or 30 violent 
sneezes followed. This soon passed off without further symptoms. 
Water, acetone, alcohol, other, and chloroform extracts wore made 
from both louse bodies and louse feces, and when vaccinated with 
these the subject showed a very rapid and pronounced skin reaction. 
The water and alcohol extracts gave the stronger reactions. Several 
other persons vaccinated with the same extracts showed no reactions. 
Unfortunately, the subject had not been tested with louse extracts 
previous to starting to raise the lice. These extracts wore kept in the 
ice box and were potent with the subject and impotent with control 
persons up to six months later. Just before discontinuing to feed 
the lice, a fresh set of extracts was made. These gave skin reac- 
tions on the subject for a few months after he had discontinued 
feeding the lice, but the reaction had entirely disappeared by the end 
of the fifth month. 
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2. At no time during the 14 months while constantly feeding 800 
to 1,000 lice did any toxic symptoms appear, such as general malaise, 
depression, fever, and rash at areas other than where lice were fed, 
as described by Moore. 1 

3. Mature lice were usually killed by HCN and CNC1-HCN more 
readily than were the larva or the first stage nymphs. 

4. Lice often changed color to red or reddish brown when killed by 
HON or ON Cl-HCN. 

5. It has been assumed that cloth having a deep nap, such as plush, 
would give a certain degree of protection to lice from toxic gases. 
Careful observation, however, failed to show that they ever burrowed 
into fabrics as if seeking such protection. 

6. Contrary to usual belief, lice ova were found to be as easily 
destroyed by cyanide gases as were lice. This is explained by the 
fact that the operculum of the ovum has numerous perforations 
through which gas may penetrate, whereas the louse is able to close 
its breathing stigmata tightly and to live for a considerable time on 
its internal air reserve. 

7. Attempts were made at various times to neutralize the toxicity 
of hydrocyanic acid gas, using ammonia and formaldehyde, but 
without result of practical value. 

8. The experiments with formaldehyde gas, as may be expected 
from observations with regard to other insects, indicate that 
destruction of lice or their eggs could not be expected from the 
concentration usually recommended for room fumigation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The use of vacuum to force cyanide gas into packages to destroy 
insect life was introduced by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to kill bollworms in cotton bales, and, as adopted by Surgeon 
Grubbs for destroying lice in clothing and baggage, is an improve- 
ment over the steam method, since the packages are undisturbed and 
the contents uninjured. It has, however, distinct limitations. 

2. Cyanide gas penetrates fabrics so slowly that it is applicable 
to delousing only when aided by an initial vacuum; the higher the 
vacuum the quicker and deeper the penetration. 

3. The efficiency and practicability of the vacuum cyanide method 
in routine delousing of clothing and baggage of immigrants depend 
upon a proper balance of the three important factors, concentration 
of the gas, degree of initial vacuum, and length of exposure. 

4. Lice and lice ova are easily killed by the cyanide gases. The 
minimum lethal concentrations of HCN gas hnd of CN Cl-HCN gas 
mixture for fully exposed lice and lice ova, 15 minutes' exposure, was 

— M l - 

» Jour. Amer, Med. Aasa. Nov. 2, 1918, vol. 71, pp. 1481-1482. 
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determined to be that from about 18 ounces of sodium cyanide per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

. 5. Vacuums of 26 inches of mercury and air pressures of 16 pounds 
and combinations of these, used without gas over longer periods of 
time than those used in actual delousing, have no effect on lice and 
lice ova. 

6. An air pressure of 15 pounds produced and held after the intro- 
duction of gas into the chamber does not appreciably aid in the 
penetration of the gas. 

7. Dry heat of 72° C., with vacuum of 26 inches and 15 minutes' 
exposure, did not appreciably aid the vacuum in the penetration of 
the gas. 

8. A secondary vacuum is of aid in clearing gas out of clothing 
bundles. 

9. High concentrations of HCN require that materials be well 
ventilated after fumigation. 

10. The odor and the lachrymatory effect of CNC1-HCN gas mix- 
ture may ventilate out, leaving a dangerous amount of II CN in 
fabrics. Hence there is no advantage in using CNC1-HCN rather 
than HCN. 

11. Ship fumigation with cyanide gases (5 ounces sodium cyanide 
per 1,000 cubic feet for two hours without vacuum) can not be ex- 
pected to kill all lice or lice ova. 

12. The vacuum hydrocyanic acid gas method prescribed for the 
fumigation of imported compressed cotton bales (see Experiment 
No. 9, Table 2) was tried repeatedly but failed to destroy lice or 
lice ova protected by 16 to 24 folds of wool blanket. 

13. The experiments made in this study, together with records of 
actual operations, definitely indicate the proper combination of 
HCN concentration, initial vacuum, and time of exposure necessary 
to destroy lice or lice ova in immigrants' clothing and ordinary 
baggage. The process is an improvement over the steam method, 
especially for baggage, and the factors prescribed are within practi- 
cal limits. 

RECOMMENDATION S 

As a result of this study the following recommendations were 
made and were adopted as the procedure to be used at the New York 
quarantine station: 

(a) That the use of hydrocyanic acid gas be continued as a routine 
delousing agent for the clothing of immigrants, using from 143 to 
285.7 ounces sodium cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet (12 ounces to 24 
ounces per 84 cubic foot chamber), or from 72 to 143 fluid ounces of 
liquid HCN, that the initial vacuum be 26 inches, and that the ex- 
posure be for at least 30 minutes. 
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(b) That in loading the sterilizing chambers the clothing bags 
and the baggage be placed on wire racks, thus separating them some- 
what, rather than packing them in tightly without the racks. 

(c) That after fumigation, the clothing bags be hung up, out of 
doors if possible, but at least in a stream of fresh air, until odor of 
gas disappears, before being returned to the immigrants. 

(d) That the same concentration of gas and initial vacuum as 
recommended for clothing bags be used for baggage, but that the 
time of exposure bo 1 hour. That the covers of trunks and other 
very large cases be opened for fumigation. As it is usually at least 
8 to 24 hours after fumigation before the immigrant has the opportu- 
nity of unpacking his larger pieces of baggage, airing of same is not 
necessary. 

(e) That the clothing of immigrants with typhus, or exposed to 
typhus, be sterilized by the vacuum pressure steam process; shoes, 
hats, suit cases, etc., which steam would injure, to be subjected to 
the standard vacuum cyanide process. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF ANIONS UPON THE PROPER- 
TIES OF “ALUM FLOC” 

By Lewis B Miller, Associate Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

In considering the formation of that complex substance commonly 
called “alum floe,” it is convenient to distinguish two aspects. The 
first is the ionic equilibria involved when solutions of aluminium salts 
are mixed with alkaline waters. The second is the physical prop- 
erties of the insoluble product formed, especially with reference to its 
existence in the colloidal, dispersed state and in the flocculated state. 
However, these two aspects are interconnected, since the physical 
properties of the solid phase are determined by its composition, and 
this in turn is a function of the ionic composition of the mixed solu- 
tions. Previous work (Miller, 1924) showed that the nature and con- 
centration of the negative ions exert a great effect upon the compo- 
sition and physical properties of the floe. These studies have now 
been extended. Anions not common to natural waters have been 
used to develop principles and the unique properties of the floe from 
alum are emphasized. • 

M a preliminary step in this study there were made electrometric 
titration curves of aluminium salts by sodium hydroxide in the 
27185° — 25t 2 
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presence of several anions. The work of Theriault and Clark (1923) 
on the titration of alum and aluminium chloride was repeated and 
corroborated. Then since the pure aluminium salts could not be 
readily prepared for all of the negative ions which it was desired to 
study, the procedure was governed as follows: Preliminary experi- 
ments with aluminium chloride in presence of sodium sulphate as well 
as results in other lines (Miller, 1924) indicated that the effect of the 
monovalent chloride anion was practically completely masked by the 
presence of polyvalent anions. Therefore, experiments with polyva- 
lent anions'were conducted by introducing the aluminium ion into 
the solution as aluminium chloride and the polyvalent anion as the 
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potassium or sodium salt which yielded the anion in question. Four 
of these titration curves are shown in Figures 1 and 2. While they 
differ considerably in detail they all agree in showing a decided drop in 
potential before the “three equivalents of alkali” axis is reached, 
indicating that the floe is carrying down acid constituents from 
solution. This fact was also determined qualitatively upon the pre- 
cipitates formed in presence of the various anions and a quantitative 
Study made in presence of some of them (Miller, 1923 and 1924). 

In the experimental work described in this paper, only very pure 
materials were used. C. F.' chemicals were purified further by the 
usual methods. Solutions were made up in distilled water and 
standardized. Since the purpose of the research is to discover the 
fundamental principles underlying commercial water purification by 



Fig. 2 
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alum, the solutions were as dilute as could be conveniently handled 
in the laboratory. 

In the early part of the work upon alum at the Hygienic Laboratory 
the qualitative observation was made that when alum is treated with 
sodium hydroxide the region of hydrion concentration over which 
flocculation takes place is quite different from that in which floccula- 
tion occurs if aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide are used. 
This suggests that the anions may determine the pH range over which 
flocculation or coagulation of the floe takes place. Several studies 
appear in the literature which, while not made with this specific 
purpose in view, throw light upon this subject. (In this connection 



see Blum, 1916; Buswell and Edwards, 1922; Wolman and Hannan, 
1921; Daniels, 1923; Baylis, 1923; Theriault and Clark, 1923; Hat- 
field, 1924; Miller, 1923; Greenfield and Buswell, 1922; and Smith, 
1920.) These papers include studies, from both practical and theo- 
retical points of view, upon natural waters in filter plants and upon 
pure solutions in the laboratory. In general, these studies agree in 
showing a zone of fairly complete coagulation of alum (with corre- 
sponding low content of soluble aluminium in the filter effluent) 
covering a rather broad region of hydrion concentration. However, 
there is considerable divergence in the results of the various investi- 
gators as to the exact region of hydrion concentration over which 
coagulation occurs. This fact supports the idea that the mineral 
content of the water, or, more specifically, the anion content of the 
water, may influence the location of the zone of coagulation. 
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In order to test this hypothesis a series of experiments was con- 
ducted using the following procedure: Five hundred c. c. portions 
of aluminium salt solution, in the presence of various, negative ions, 
were precipitated by the slow addition of 500 a c. of a sodium 
hydroxide solution with mechanical stirring. The final concentra- 
tion of Al was 0.005 molar. After the addition of the reagent had 
been completed, the solution was permitted to stand a half hour. 
The hydrion concentration was then determined colorimctrically. 
The solution was filtered through quantitative filter paper, the 
precipitate washed thoroughly with ammonium nitrate and ignited 
to constant weight. The amount of aluminium precipitated was 



then calculated from the weight of the alumina and the residual 
aluminium remaining in solution by difference. The numerical 
results are given in Tables 1 to 8, and these results plotted as “ quan- 
tity of aluminium precipitated” against “hydrion concentration” 
are shown in Figures 3 to 5. 

The effect of chloride and sulphate ion was studied by the addition 
of alkali to aluminium chloride and potassium alum. As in the 
titration experiments, the effect of other negative ions was studied 
by introducing the aluminium as aluminium chloride and the poly- 
valent anions as the potassium or sodium salt which yielded the 
anion in question. ^ 
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Table 1 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

i 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
added per 
mol A1 

Mols A! 
precipi- 
tated, de- 
termined 
as AljOs 

Remarks 

1 

Bfl 

2.50 

0 

Solution slightly opalescent 

2 

7.1 

2.90 

0 

Solution distinctly opalescent. 

3 

7.8 

2.95 

.00494 

Good floe; filtrate clear. 

4 

8.5 

3.00 

.00495 i 

Do. 

5 

8.8 

3.10 

.00442 

Do. 

6 

9.4 

3.40 

.00304 

Do. 


Table 2 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.5 molar ammonium chloride and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
precipi- 
tated, 
deter- 
mined as 
AliO* 

Remarks 

47 

5.5 

2.60 

0 

Clear solution; no floe. 

57 

6.0 

2.65 

0 

Solution opalescent; no floe. 

55 

6.2 

2.70 

.00483 

Good floe; clear filtrate. 

53 

0.8 

2.85 


Do. 

48 

7.0 

2.95 

.00496 

Do. 

49 

7.4 

3.40 

.00508 

Do. 

50 

7.8 

4.00 

.00508 

Do. 

51 

&5 

6.00 

.00508 

Do. 

52 

8.5 

8.00 


Do. 

54 

9.4 

180.00 


Do. 

56 

1 

9.8 



| Do, 


The results in Table 2 when compared to those in Table 1 show 
the “ salting out” effect of the strong ammonium chloride solution 
upon the colloidal floe present. The results in Table 2 agree with 
those of Blum (1916) for the analytical determination of al uminium* 
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Table 3 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride and potassium carbonate) 


1 

Exp. 

No. 

pn 

Equiva- 
lents 
KsCO, 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
preci pi- 
ta! od, 
deter- 
mined 
as AI 2 O 1 


36 ! 

4.6 

2.00 

0 

Opalescent solution; no tloc. 

37 | 

5.0 

2.40 

0 

1)0. 

38 

5.3 

2.80 

0 

Do. 

39 1 

5. 7 

3.00 

0 

Do 

43 1 

6.1 

3.20 

. 00265 

Fair floe; filtrate opalescent. 

40 

6.4 

3.50 

.00496 

Good tloc, filtrate clear. 

41 

7.2 

4.00 

.00496 

Do 

42 

8.7 

5.00 

.00491 

Do. 

44 

9.4 

6.00 

.00440 

Do. 

45 

9.4 

7 00 


Do. 

46 

9.7 

10.00 

.00252 

Do. 


Table 4 

(0.0025 molar potassium alum, K 2 AI 2 (S04)4'24H:0, and sodium hydroxide) 


pH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOll 
added per 
mol Al 

Mols Al 
precipi- 
tated 

Remarks 

4.3 

1.200 

0.001590 

Good floe; flltrato clear. 

4.7 

1.800 

.003551 

Do. 

5.2 

2.400 

. 004882 

1)0. 

5.8 

2.500 

. 004937 

I)o. 

6.2 

2.600 

. 004960 

Do. 

6.7 

2.700 

. 004993 

Do. 

7.0 

2.723 

.004990 

Do. 

7.4 

2.800 

.004984 

Do. 

7.6 

2.850 

. 004 980 

Do 

8.6 

2. 950 

. 004785 

Do. 

8.9 

3. 100 

.004279 

Do. 


The results in Table 4 are taken from Table 4 of the article by 
Miller, 1923. In this work residual aluminium was determined by 
filtering off the floe from a two liter sample, evaporating the filtrate 
to small volume, and determining aluminium as alumina by Blum’s 
(1916) method. 

Table 5 


(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.0075 molar potassium oxalate and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOII 
added 
per mol 
Al 

Mols Al 
precipi- 
tated, 
deter- 
mined as 
AljOa 

Remarks 

9 

7.0 

1.80 

0 

Faintly opalescent; no floe. 

7 

8.0 

2.20 

0 

Do. 

10 

8,4 

2.60 

0 

Opalescent; no floe. 

11 

8.8 

2.90 

.00477 

Floe; filtrate clear. 

8 

9.0 

3. 00 

.00410 

Do. 

12 

9.6 

3.40 

.00284 

Do. 
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. Tabus 6 

(0.005 aluminium chloride, 0.0075 molar potassium acid pbthalate, and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

PH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 

A1 

Mols A1 
precipi- 
tated, 
deter- 
mined 
as Ah Os 

Remarks 

29 

3.8 

1.00 

0 

Clear solution; no floe. 

30 

4.8 

2.00 

0 

Opalescent; no floe. 

31 

5.3 

3.00 

0.00385 

Fair iloc; filtrate opalescent. 

34 

5.8 

3.50 

.00480 

Good floe; filtrate clear. 

32 

7.1 

4.00 

.00510 

Do. 

35 

8.8 

4.50 

.00489 

Do. 

33 

9.6 

5.00 

.00277 

Do. 


Table 7 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.0075 molar potassium chromate, and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva- 

lents 

NaOH 

added 

per 

mol A1 

Mols A1 
precipi- 
tated, 
l deter- 
mined as 
AljOj* 

Remarks 

13 

4.8 

0 

0 

Opalescent; no floe 

14 

4.8 

0 40 

0 

Do. 

15 

5.0 

1.00 

0 

Incipient flocculation; will not filter. 

18 

5.9 

1. 60 

.00.561 

Floe; filti ate opalescent. 

16 

6 4 

2 00 

.00614 

Do 

19 

7.2 

2.50 

. 00546 

Do. 

17 

8.8 

3. 00 

.00512 

Floe; filtrate clear. 

29 

9.8 

3. 40 

. 00322 

Do. 


* Precipitate contains chromate which will not wash out 

Table 8 


(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.005 molar secondary potassium acid phosphate, anti sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
added per 
mol A1 

Mols A1 
precipi- 
tated, de- 
termined 
as A1P<V 

Remarks 

21 

2.6 

0 

0 

Solution clear. 

22 

3.0 

1.00 

0 

Solution opalescent; no floe. 

25 

3.3 

1.50 

0 

Very opalescent; no floe. 

26 

3.4 

1 75 

0 

! Increasing opalescence; no floe. 

27 

3.7 

1.90 

0 

Do. 

23 

4.8 

2.00 

.00388 

Floe; filtrate opalescent. 

284 

6.9 

2.50 

. 00403 

Floe; filtrate slightly opalescent. 

24 

8.1 

3.00 

.00321 

Floe; filtrate clear. 

28 

9.2 

3.50 

.00130 

Do. 


* It was assumed that the precipitate had the composition, A1PO*. 


The data in Tables 7 and 8 are much less reliable than the’ remainder 
of the data. In Table 7 the values are considerably too high, due to 
the fact that chromate is carried down which can not be readily 
removed from the precipitate. In Table 8 it is assumed that the 
precipitate has the composition A1P0 4 . That aluminium precipitates 
as the neutral phosphate in solutions weakly acid with acetic acid is 
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Well known. Whether this composition extends to high pH values 
is questionable in light of recent work on the composition of the 
aluminium precipitate from alum (Miller, 1923). The results do 
indicate definitely, however, the range of hydrion concentration over 
which flocculation occurs in presence of chromate and phosphate ion. 

The results thus far have been obtained by experimenting with 
solutions 0.005 molar with respect to aluminium. It was desired to 
extend these investigations to solutions approaching in strength those 
used in the actual operation of water purification. Solutions 0.0005 
molar with respect to aluminium of aluminium chloride and of 
potassium alum were made up, treated by sodium hydroxide, and 
analyzed as before. The results are given in Tables 9 and 10 and 
plotted in Figure 6. The regions of flocculation are seen to be 
approximately the same as for the more concentrated solutions. 



Table 9 

f 0.0005 molar aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide] 




Equiva- 
lents 
NaOll 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
ppt. de- 
termined 
as AljO* 

Remarks 

60 

6.8 

2.90 

0 

No floe. 

6K 

6.3 

3.00 

0 

Do. • 

66 

6,9 

3.20 

0 

Do. 

67 

7.6 

3.30 

0 

Do. 

62 

8.1 

3.40 


Flocculation. 

m 

8.2 

3.80 


Do. 

m 

8.9 

4.00 


Do. 

m 

9.9 

4.80 

.00009 

Po. 
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Table 10 

(0.00025 molar potassium alum, Kt Alj (SOOj.S&HaO, and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

PH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
precipi- 
tated, 
deter- 
mined 
as AljOs 

Remarks 

76.. 

4.9 

0.8 

.00016 

Flocculation. 

75.... 

6.0 

1.2 


Do. 

73.... 

6.1 

1.6 

. 00032 

Do. 

72.... 

6.8 

2.0 

. 00039 

Do. 

71.... 

7.2 

2.4 

.00039 

Do. i - 

70.... 

7.9 

2.7 

. 00033 

Do. 

74.. .. 

8.5 

3.0 

. 00021 

Do. 


The results tabulated here show the regions of hydrion concentra- 
tion over which flocculation occurs in the presence of various negative 
ions for that complex substance commonly called alum floe and often 
incorrectly termed aluminium' hydroxide. In the strictest sense 
these data do not represent the range of hydrion concentration over 
which the alum floe is “insoluble.” Witness, for example, the case 
of the oxalate. In this example, in passing from lower to higher pH 
values the solutions become more and more opalescent, indicating 
that there is an insoluble substance present in the highly dispersed 
colloidal state. It is not until the pH rises to the value of 8.8 that 
flocculation occurs. Similarly the presence of ammonium chloride in 
relatively high concentration assists the coagulation of the colloidal 
floe produced by mixing aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide 
and very perceptibly broadens the coagulation zone. 

It must be emphasizod that alum floe, while it sometimes exists 
in the state of a colloidal suspension, is quite different in a relative 
sense from what is often described in the literature as colloidal 
aluminium hydroxide. If, for example, an aluminium chloride- 
ammonia mixture is placed in a collodion bag and dialyzed, the 
resulting colloidal material becomes more and moro sensitive to 
the presence of coagulating anions as dialysis proceeds. If dialyzed 
sufficiently long, coagulation will take place spontaneously. If 
the process is stopped just before this stage is reached a product is 
secured which is exceedingly sensitive, requiring the merest traco of 
coagulating anion to render it unstable. The material termed alum 
floe which sometimes exists in the colloidal state is, as has been 
shown, sensitive especially to polyvalent anions and hydrion con- 
centration. As compared to the dialyzed sol, however, it requires 
enormous quantities of coagulating anion to affect it. 

Those data make evident the importance of the negative ion 
in the flocculation of the solid phase. The hydrion zone of coagula- 
tion may be controlled at will by varying the negative ions present 
in solution. Coagulation must therefore be partially dependent upon 
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the coagulating effect of the anions and partially upon the hydrion 
concentration. While it appears that polyvalent anions are, in 
general, more efficient than monovalent anions in producing coagula- 
tion, the effect of each anion seems to be specific in determining 
the particular region of hydrion concentration over which floccula- 
tion will occur. The sulphate anion is unique among the anions 
studied in that it produces (under the conditions described) a com- 
paratively good floe over a broad rango of hydrion concentration. 
Tho existence of a colloidal, opalescent suspension has never been 
observed with pure alum solutions. It occurred with all other 
anions studied. 

As a further example of the strong coagulating effect of the sulphate 
ion as compared to the chloride ion we cite the following: If very 
dilute solutions of aluminium chloride (0.0005 molar) and sodium 
hydroxide be mixed in such proportions that somewhat less than three 
inols of sodium hydroxide per mol of aluminium chloride are present 
no floe will form and the solutions will remain perfectly clear and 
transparent. If, then, an equivalent quantity of neutral sodium 
sulphate is added, flocculation takes place. If more concentrated 
solutions of aluminium chloride (0.01 molar) are used, the solutions 
become opalescent upon addition of sodium hydroxide. As more 
and more sodium hydroxide is added, the opalescence increases until 
three mols of sodium hydroxide per mol aluminium chloride are 
added, at which point flocculation takes place. Upon permitting 
these opalescent solutions to stand, a process of solution, dispersion, 
or both occurs, so that at the end of several days the solutions are 
clear and transparent, or nearly so. If to the opalescent solution 
which first forms or to the clear solution which finally results sodium 
sulphate be added, flocculation takes place. The photographs in 
Plate I illustrate the facts just stated. Since it was desired that the 
opalescence should be plainly discernible in tho photographs, relatively 
strong (0.01 molar) solutions of aluminium chloride were used. To 
these were .added increasing amounts of sodium hydroxide. The 
pH was determined colorimefcrically. For Plate I (A) from left to 
right we have the following data: 




Tube No. 

- 



B 

B 

3 

B 

5 

Mols NaOH per mol A1C1* 


mm 

2.5 

H 

3.0 

pH... 



5.2 


8.7 



As increasing amounts of sodium hydroxide are added, opalescence 
increases until three equivalents of the reagent per mol aluminium 
chloride have been added. At this point flocculation occurs. Plate 
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I<B) shows the effect of the addition of three equivalents of sodium 
sulphate per mol aluminium chloride to the above mixtures. Good 
flocculation occurs in every case. A slight increase in pH value is 
noted when sodium sulphate is added. Below are the data for 
Plato 1(B): 



Tube No.— 


1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

5 

Mole NaOn per mol A1CI$ 

3 0 

2.3 

wm 

2 7 

3.0 

PH. 

4 2 

4 8 

■fl 

6.9 

9.0 

Mole Naa SO* per mol AlCla 

1.5 

1.5 

i 

1.6 | 

1 5 

1.5 


As noted above, a relatively high concentration of aluminium 
chloride was used in order to make the results plainly evident in the 
photographs. The principle thus illustrated applies to more dilute 
solutions. 

When flocculation of the aluminium chloride-sodium hydroxide 
mixtures is produced by the addition of sodium sulphate as described 
above, an analysis of the floe by the method of Miller (1923) shows 
that the floe contains approximately the same proportion of sulphate 
as would be contained by a floe at the same hydrion concentration 
produced from alum and sodium hydroxide. This co-precipitation 
of an acid component has already been dealt with by an analytical 
method (Miller 1923 and 1924). 

Theriault and Clark (1923) have made a study of the region of 
hydrion concentration over which rapid flocculation of alum at high 
dilutions occurs when the alum is added to alkaline solutions or to 
buffered solutions. Their results show that, as the alum solutions 
become increasingly dilute, the pll zone of rapid flocculation rapidly 
narrows, giving a maximum rate of flocculation at a pH of 5.5. Hat- 
field (1924), in data obtained with alum upon Lako St. Clair water 
by the method of Theriuult and Clark, found a maximum rate of 
flocculation at a pH of 6.1 to 6.3. In contrast to this, he observed a 
much broader zone of hydrion concentration (pH 5.8 to pH 7.5) in 
which the filter effluent was practically free from soluble aluminium. 
These results aro in accord with the broad zone of coagulation for 
alum described in this paper. Now it is obvious that the zone of 
rapid coagulation must lie within the zone of coagulation for any 
particular anion; but it does not necessarily follow that the two 
zones will coincide. The results just cited plainly indicate that for 
alum they do not. It is of considerable interest and perhaps signifi- 
cance that for alum the zone of most rapid flocculation lies in the most 
acid portion of the zone of coagulation. This is the portion of the 
zone of coagulation in which the solid phase is highest in sulphide 
content. 
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f Theriault and Clark (1923) have suggested, with reservations, that 
the pH value of 5.5 at which maximum rate of flocculation of alum 
occurs is of significance in the determination of the isoelectric point 
for aluminium hydroxide. Hatfield (1924) refers to his values of 
pH 8.1 to pH 6.3 as indicating the “apparent isoelectric point” of 
aluminium hydroxide. As the results upon the effect of anions in 
determining the hydrion zone of coagulation suggest, and as will be 
shown in a moment, the hydrion zone of rapid flocculation may be 
varied at will by a variation in the anions present in solution. The 
results of the investigators just quoted, while of value and importance 



to the water works profession as a determination of the zone of 
hydrion concentration in which flocculation occurs most rapidly for 
the conditions described, is not of significance as a direct experi- 
mental method for the determination of the true isoelectric point of 
ahuninium hydroxide. 

Theriault and Clark (1923) in their determination of the zone of 
hydrion concentration at which the maximum rate of flocculation 
occurs, used solutions containing 100 parts per million of alum with 
success. When solutions of aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide 
of the same molar concentrations as the above ‘are used, no floccula- 
tion occurs within 24 hours. It is necessary to increase the aluminium 
chloride concentration to 0.00132 molar in order to secure flocculation 
within a reasonable time. In Figure 7 is {dotted the time of first 
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appearance of floe against pH for solutions of 0.00018 molar alum and 
0.00132 molar aluminium chloride to which have been added varying 
quantities of sodium hydroxide. The pH was determined colon-* 
metrically. The pH value at which alum solutions flocculate most 
rapidly is at or near the value of 5.5. For aluminium chloride the 
pH value is 8.0. This illustrates the point just discussed — that the 
hydrion concentration at which the rate of floe formation is greatest 
may be varied by a change in the anion content of the solution. The 
far greater molar concentration of aluminium chlorido (as compared 
to alum) necessary to produce a floe within a few minutes is an added 
proof of the strong coagulating action of the sulphate ion. 

It has been stated in this paper that 0.005 molar solutions of 
aluminium chloride do not flocculate with increased additions of 
sodium hydroxide until practically three mols of sodium hydroxide per 
mol of aluminium chloride have been added, this mixture having a 
hydrion concentration of about pH 8.5. At lower pH values a col- 
loidal suspension forms giving the solution an opalescent appearance. 
The addition of sodium sulphate to these colloidal suspensions Causes 
flocculation to take place. In Table 11 are given data showing the 
smallest quantities of sodium sulphate which, when added to ono 
liter quantities of 0.005 molar aluminium chloride-sodium hydroxide 
mixtures cause complete flocculation of the colloidal material, leav- 
ing the supernatant liquid clear and sparkling after the floe has set- 
tled. As the pH of the solution increases, it requires less and less 
sulphate ion to cause flocculation, until at pH 9.0 flocculation occurs 
spontaneously. 

Table 11 . — Smallest quantity of NaiSOi that will cause flocculation of 
NaOH mixtures at different pH values 


Experi- 
ment No. 

pH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
per mol 
AlClj 

Equiva- 
lents 
NajSOs 
per mol 
AlClj 

Experi- 
ment No. 

pH 

Equiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
per mol 
AlCls 

Equiva- 
lents 
NajSOs 
per mol 
AlCls 

13 

4.6 

2.00 

0 7 

27 

8.4 

ZOO 

0.2 

16 

4 0 

2.40* 

0.7 

31 

9.0 

3.10 

0 

21 

6.8 

2.76 

0.3 






Tho results obtained in this investigation may serve to explain 
the reason for the variable results obtained by different investigators 
relativo to the region of pH over which flocculation occurs in water 
purification and to the region in which considerable soluble aluminium 
is found in the filter effluent. The cause, in all probability, lies in the 
effect of the negative ions present in the raw water or which are sub- 
sequently added, and, perhaps, also to organic and colloidal matter 
likewise present in the raw water. (See Baylis, 1923, and Smith, 
1920.) That the results of different investigators for alum do not 
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differ as widely as the results described in this paper is probably 
due to the strong influence of the divalent negative sulphate ion in 
coagulating the insoluble aluminium compound formed. 

The effect of different anions in determining the hydrion zone of 
flocculation is not limited to the aluminium precipitate. Experiments 
upon ferric chloride and ferric sulphate show that the same principles 
apply there. It seems altogether probable that these principles will 
likewise apply to many of the metals which form insoluble hydroxides. 
The application of these principles should be of importance to such 
industries as, for example, the paper and mordant dyeing industries 
which make use of metallic hydroxide precipitate. The power to 
control the formation of a precipitate in one pH range or prevent it in 
another by a variation of anion, or the knowledge that the removal 
.of interfering anions will improve the character of the precipitate, 
must certainly find application in many ways. 

In water purification by alum there are at least three chemical 
factors necessary for successful clarification: (1) There must be 
added a certain minimum quantity of aluminium ion; (2) there must 
be present an anion of strong coagulating power, such as the sulphate 
ion; (3) the hydrion concentration must bo properly adjusted. As 
the work of Theriault and Clark (1923) and of Langelier (1923) 
suggest, and as the work of Baylis (1923) proves, it may bo cheaper 
to add a minimum quantity of alum and adjust to the desired pH 
value by the addition of mineral acid than to add a larger quantity 
of alum. Under certain conditions the purchase or manufacture of 
an acid alum may prove to be more economical. Likewise, for a 
water of low alkalinity which requires an alum-lime dosage it may 
prove profitable to use a basic alum together with slight additions 
of acid or lime to secure the proper hydrion concentration. Or it 
may be that a source of aluminium ion other than alum may be found 
sufficiently cheap to warrant its use together with a larger quantity 
of sulphuric acid, the latter to be the source of sulphate ion and the 
means of adjusting hydrion concentration. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to discuss relative costs or to suggest new methods of 
alum manufacture. It is merely desired to point out a few rather 
obvious possibilities for the application of the principles discussed. 
The alert engineer will make use of these or any other applications 
which appear feasible. In clqsing let it be again emphasized that 
the sulphate ion and the aluminium ion are of coordinate importance 
in water clarification. In buying aluminium sulphate the water 
works superintendent purchases two values: a potential supply of 
aluminium ion which with alkaline waters wi}l form an insoluble 
material and a potential supply of sulphate ion which of all ions 
studied is best qualified to yield a suitable floe. It is indeed fortunate 
for the progress of water purification by coagulants that one of the 
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earliest and cheapest commercial methods discovered for the for- 
mation of aluminium compounds chanced to be the reaction of sul- 
phuric acid with bauxite. 

The above considerations apply to those procedures in water 
clarification which make use of the properties of the ordinary floe. 
There are, however, phases of water clarification such as the removal 
of certain types of color where other aspects of the problem must be 
considered. These we shall treat in a subsequent paper. 

In this article the importance of the negative ion content of the 
solution in relation to some of the chemical and physical properties 
of alum floe has been established. The bearing upon water purifi- 
cation by the alum process has been discussed. In .this connection 
the effect of several negative ions upon the form of the electrometric 
titration curve has been demonstrated. The relation of hydrion. 
concentration and anion content of the solution to the formation 
of the aluminium precipitate has been determined for several anions. 
The dependence of the physical state of the insoluble aluminium 
compounds formed — their existence in colloidal suspension or as 
coagulated precipitate — upon the anions present has been emphasized. 
The lack of agreement in the literature upon the region of hydrion 
concentration in which coagulation of alum takes place has been 
explained as partially duo to the negative ion content of the solutions 
in question and to the presence of colloidal material such as silicic 
acid or organic matter. The relation of “ hydrion zone of coagula- 
tion” to “ hydrion zone of rapid coagulation” for aluminium sulphate 
and aluminium chloride has been determined. For aluminium sul- 
phate it has been demonstrated that the “hydrion zone of rapid 
coagulation” tends to shift towards the more acid portion of the 
“hydrion zone of coagulation.” A few possible applications of the 
principles discussed in this paper have been pointed out, and in par- 
ticular the coordinate importance of the aluminium ion and of the 
sulphate ion for current water works practice has been emphasized. 
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CONFERENCE BOARD OF PHYSICIANS IN INDUSTRY 

Abstracts of Minutes of Meeting held in New York, January 16, 1925 

Below are printed brief abstracts of the minutes of the recent 
meeting of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. Inas- 
much' as the conference board represents a group of physicians in 
industrial concerns employing between 600,000 and 700,000 persons, 
it is believed that their opinions may bo of considerable interest and 
importance. 

ABSTRACTS OF MINUTES OF FORTY-^IXTH MEETING, CONFERENCE 

BOARD OF PHYSICIANS IN INDUSTRY, HELD IN NEW YORK JANUARY 

1C, 1925 

At its forty-sixth meeting, held in New York, January 16, 1925, 
the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry reviewed the methods 
in use for the care of trivial injuries. While it was agreed that many 
trifling injuries created no disability and required no redressing, it 
was also stated that many serious infections entailing much loss of 
time and production arose from the neglect of such cases. Tliis was 
emphasized by figures on infections submitted by the members. 
Over 2,000 infection cases were reported among 32,500 workers during 
1924, and of this number only about 20 had received treatment prior 
to the appearance of the infoction. It was thus seen that where 
prompt medical attention is given to injuries, infections are prac- 
tically eliminated, and that practically all infections in such injuries 
result from delay in reporting for treatment. 

In view of the experience of the members as noted above, it was the 
consensus of opinion that all industrial injuries should have first-aid 
treatment, which, in tho absence of physician or nurse, might be given 
by a trained first-aid attendant. Where this is done and the employee 
continues at his regular work without visiting the medical depart- 
ment, a record of the case should be made by the one rendering the 
27185° — 25t 3 
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initial treatment and sent immediately to the medical department. 
The' physician should either see these cases or obtain a report on them 
within 24 or 48 hours. It is much better for the physician or nurse to 
treat all injuries, but in large plants, particularly those with scat- 
tered units, this is not practicable, and, under the circumstances, the 
services of trained first-aid attendants may be utilized. 

The treatment of more serious cases was also discussed, particu- 
larly those cases drawing compensation benefits. In the experience 
of the members, the most beneficial results to the worker who is 
recovering from an injury are obtained in cases where he is returned 
to employment pending complete recovery. Certain types of 
workers are unfavorably influenced by prolonged periods of idleness 
pending complete recovery, and it is hard to get such persons to again 
take up their usual employment. Compensation boards frequently 
permit the worker to prolong his idleness on the ground that he has 
not recovered from the effects of the injury. 

It was the unanimous conclusion of the board that these practices 
were factors in delayed recovery and in the development of trau- 
matic neuroses and certain cases of malingering. It was urged that 
compensation boards give more careful consideration to the question 
of returning the injured worker to some sort of employment as soon 
as it was safe to do so. It has been the experience of members that 
many injured workers will do better active work with the injured 
part at their regular occupation than they will by going through 
passive movements and specified active exercises at home or in a 
physiotherapeutic clinic. The mental stimulation which comes 
from regular employment is much more beneficial than that obtained 
in a clinic where the patient has nothing to divert his attention from 
his own injuries and those of others around him. 

It is realized that in many cases a certain amount of physiothera- 
peutic treatment is necessary before any work can be attempted. 
The board believes, however, that supervised active motion of the 
previously injured part, carried out as work in the faetory, leads to 
recovery more promptly than any other form of treatment. 

F. L. Rector, M. D., 

Secretary , Conference Board of Physicians in Industry . 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 7, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended February 7, 1025 , and corresponding week of 1924* ( From 
the Weekly Health Index , February 10, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


'Week ended 
Feb. 7, 1025 


Corresponding 
week, 1024 


Policies in force 58, 552, 142 54; 928, 791 

Number of death claims 11,254 10,730 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 0 10. 2 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 7 , 1925 f infant mortality . annual death rate , and comparison 
With corresponding week of 19&4* (From the Weekly Health Index , February 10, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities)... 

Akron 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

Baltimore « 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago ♦ 

Cincinnati - 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines. 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie 

Fall River « 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville « 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

New York 

Broil* Borough 

Brooklyn Borough. . 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St. Louis * 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake Citv< 


Week ended Feb. 

7, 1025 

H 

Deaths under 1 
yoar 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1025* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1025 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

7,621 

14.4 

* 14. 0 

022 

*016 


51 



■M 

5 

09 

44 

19.2 

22.4 

6 

4 

133 

69 

15. 5 

22.9 

6 



255 

16,7 

17.5 

34 

• • ;k?3 

90 

71 

18.0 

21.8 

8 

8 


289 

19.2 

14.4 

35 

28 

03 

27 



3 

5 

48 

129 

12. 1 

13.4 

20 

23 

81 

35 

16.2 

9.8 

2 

2 

34 

36 

14.6 

11.1 

4 

6 

V"' flom 

753 

13 1 

12.0 

121 



132 

16 8 

18.5 

12 

12 

71 

200 

11.6 

10.9 

25 

20 

62 

79 

15.0 

13.6 

9 

1 

85 

61 

16.4 

13.0 

7 

6 


41 

12.4 

15.1 

3 

6 

43 

76 



7 

8 


32 

ii.2 

9.0 

3 

3 

51 

273 



49 

38 

83 

31 

14.6 

8.7 

2 

2 

42 

22 



5 

6 

08 

25 

10.8 

MCXI 

4 

7 

58 

24 



6 

8 

j 09 

29 

9.9 

9.5 

2 

0 


33 

11.4 

14.4 

6 

0 

93 

55 



10 

3 


90 

13.1 

13.5 

9 

10 

02 

44 

21.9 

20.9 

3 

8 

67 

84 

13 9 

14.2 

12 

10 

84 

30 

12.6 

12.8 

4 

3 

84 

97 

13.8 

14.8 

11 

12 


262 



24 

23 

07 

78 

15.7 

18.8 

12 

12 

105 

39 

17.5 

10.8 

11 

0 

191 

32 

15.9 

14.1 

4 

3 

106 

68 

20 3 

20.6 

12 

8 


107 

11.1 

11.8 

24 

13 

110 

93 

11.4 

10.7 

9 

11 

43 

44 

18 5 

18.2 

0 

11 


29 

11.2 

11.8 

5 

9 

83 

41 

11.0 

19.6 

3 

9 

39 

165 

20.8 

22.7 

17 

18 


1,689 

14.4 

13.5 

180 

176 

72 

204 

11.8 

10.1 

. 24 

16 

83 

531 

12.4 

12.0 

65 

61 

58 

755 

17.4 

17.1 

87 

86 

87 

150 

13.6 

10.3 

10 

10 

60 

49 

19.1 

14.8 

4 

3 

72 

97 

11.2 

10.1 

10 

10 

46 

30 

9.2 

9.5 

5 

5 

80 

48 

9.0 

12.7 

7 

6 

82 

29 

14.2 

8.5 

2 

0 


77 

19.0 

10.5 

8 

6 

77 

27 

9.9 

. 11.1 

2 

4 

34 

584 

15.4 

13.6 

73 

69 

02 

. 234 

19.3 

18.6 

37 

42 

130 

61 

11.3 

10.9 

8 

4 

83 

89 

18.0 

17.1 

11 

19 

88 

60 

16.8 

17.0 

10 

11 

121 

85 

13.4 


12 


05 

247 

15.7 

15.7 

22 

25 

65 

11.7 

14.3 

2 

8 

17 

25 

10.0 

13.0 

4 

8 

oa 


i Annual rate per 1 ,000 population . 

1 Deaths under l year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities, 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, February 6, 1025. 
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Deaths from all causes w certain^ large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 7, 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index * February 10, 1925 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


9 

Week ended Feb. 

7, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1925 

San Antonio. 

62 

16.3 

21.8 

9 

12 


San Francisco . 

146 

13.7 

14.6 

12 

11 

60 

Schenectady 

17 

8.7 

13.5 

2 

4 

56 

Seattle __ 

63 

6 

6 

61 

Somerville-- . - 

20 


9.3 

1 

4 

27 

Spokane 

27 

3 

3 

65 

Springfield, Mass... - 

48 

16 4 

9.5 

8 

2 

no 

Syracuse 

56 

15.2 

12.8 

4 

5 

so 

Tacoma.-.--. - 

17 

8 5 

7. 1 

1 


24 

Toledo 

73 

13 2 

14.5 

5 

i 8 

45 

Trenton 

56 

22,1 

15.7 

8 

6 


Washington, D. C 

143 

15.0 

14.2 

10 

16 

56 

Water bury.. 

27 

. 4 

6 

88 

Wilmington, Del 

36 

15.4 

10.4 

7 

I 2 

ISS^WnTi] 

Worcester. 

55 

14.4 

16.8 

6 

10 

60 

Yonkers 

23 

10.7 

11.4 

4 

4 

88 

Youngstown 

38 

12.4 

14.5 

7 

4 

89 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change whon later returns arc received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended February 14, 1925 


ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA 


Cases 


Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria 11 

Dysentery . . 3 

Influenza 768 

Lethargic encephalitis . 2 

Malaria .. 9 

Measles 40 

Mumps . 61 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever . 1 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia . 192 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 216 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma . 10 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever . 13 

Whooping cough . 32 


ARKANSAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 45 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 245 

Malaria 1 18 

Measles 27 

Mumps 89 

Pellagra -.* 2 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 18 

Tuberculosis... I, 15 

Typhoid fever.. o 

Whooping oougb 21 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— San Bernardino 


County 1 

Diphtheria 130 

Influenza 77 

Lethargic encephalitis— Alameda 1 

Measles 28 

Poliomyelitis: 

Hanford 1 

Kings County I 

Long Beach 1 

North Sacramento 1 

Oakland I 

Scarlet fever 137 

Smallpox* 

Los Angeles . 60 

Oakland 14 

San Diego .. 14 

San Francisco . 9 

Scattering 60 

Typhoid fever . 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 88 

Diphtheria 50 

German measles 45 

Influenza 21 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 68 

Mumps 35 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 119 

Scarlet fever 194 

Septic sore throat 7 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 23 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough . 6ft 
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DELAWARE 

Cases 


Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 8 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia - 4 

Scarlet fever - 11 

Tubeieulosis 7 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 1 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 55 

Malaria 7 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever .. 2 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 20 


GEORGIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 58 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 3 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria . 31 

Dysentery . 4 

Hookworm disease 8 

Influenza 950 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria . 24 

Measles 5 

Mumps 62 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumonia 127 

Rabies in man 1 

Scarlet fever 14 

Septic sore throat 8 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) . 39 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 45 


ILLINOIS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Madison County 1 

Montgomery County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 68 

Scattering 41 

Influenza * . 33 

Measles 635 

Pneumonia 365 

Poliomyelitis— Cook County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 311 

Jefferson County 27 

Kane County J7 

Madison County 11 

Teoria County 10 

Rock Island County 10 

St. Clair County 17 

Schuyler County 12 

Will County 14 

Scattering 113 


Illinois— continued 


Smallpox: Cases 

Madison County 9 

St. Clair County 10 

Scattering 28 

Tuberculosis 211 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough 296 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 119 

Diphtheria 40 

Influenza 101 

Measles 140 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 22 

Clark County 25 

Delaware County 9 

Elkhart County... . 14 

Fulton County 10 

Huntington County 13 

St. Joseph County...* 32 

Scattering 91 

Smallpox 

Decatur County. 20 

Kosciirko County 12 

Miami County 9 

Vigo County 15 

Scattering 75 

Tiiirhoma 1 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Whooping cough. 23 


IOWA 

Diphtheria 18 

Scarlet fever 38 

Smallpox. 25 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 128 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles 1 

Influenza 21 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Malaria 1 

Measles 8 

Mumps 503 

Pneumonia 48 

Scarlet fever 101 

Smallpox. 4 

Tuberculosis.. 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 23 


LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 58 

Malaria 1 

Pneumonia 65 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis 80 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whooping cough. ...... - 8 
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Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles . 15 

Influenza 11 

Influenza reported as “devil’s grip" 4 

Measles 1 

Mumps 72 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 20 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 1 

MARYLAND » 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 94 

Diphtheria 64 

German measles 7 

Lethargic encephalitis . 1 

Influenza . 130 

Measles 92 

Mumps . 07 

Ophthalmia neonatorum- 1 

paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) . 109 

Scarlet fever.. 144 

Septic soro throat 3 

Tuberculosis 60 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hooping cough 123 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Actinomycosis 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Cliickon pox 247 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 30 

Diphtheria 136 

German measles 638 

Influenza 89 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 672 

Mumps 92 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 40 

Pneumonia (lobar) 243 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 410 

Septic sore throat 6 

Tetanus 1 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 168 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 170 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 69 

Measles 204 

Pneumonia. 110 

Scarlet fever - 348 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis „ 57 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 80 

t Week ended Friday. 


MINNESOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

118 

73 

1 

38 

7 

245 

70 

45 

3 

40 


MI8SI9SIPII 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 399 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fever 3 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria 73 

Influenza 22 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles. 3 

Mumps 53 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever 190 

Smallpox 14 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 10 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria 6 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 40 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 187 

Diphtheria 89 

Influonza 20 

Measles 128 

Pneumonia 160 

Scarlet fever 286 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 191 

NSW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles 1 

Influenza 45 

Measles 48 

Mumps 8 V 

Pneumonia ! 26 

Scarlet fever 8 

Septic sore throat 1 
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new irxxiO 0 ~*C 0 &tinued _ 

Oases 


Trachoma — 1 

Tuberculosis 1® 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 6 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 1 

Diphtheria HI 

Influenza 45 

Lethargic encephalitis C 

Measles 252 

Pneumonia 368 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 346 

Smallpox — 9 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 242 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox 122 

Diphtheria . 32 

Measles 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 37 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 84 

Whooping cough 91 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox 26 

Diphtheria 22 

Influenza 456 

Pneumonia 173 

Scarlet fever 38 

Smallpox - 14 

Typhoid fever 11 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 17 

Scattering 8 

Lethargic encephalitis » 1 

Measles 6 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever i . 22 

Smallpox: 

Portland 17 

Scattering 2 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 16 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 1 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 85 

Smallpox „ 2 

Typhoid fever . . 1 

Whooping cough 3 

* Death. 


Anthrax - - l 1 

Chicken pox. 167 

Dengue 36 

Diphtheria 62 

Dysentery (epidemic) 6 

Influenza 4,961 

Lethargic encephalitis . 2 

Malta fever 1 

Measles 173 

Mumps 368 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Paratyphoid fever 4 

Pellagra 20 

Pneumonia 481 

Scarlot fever 59 

Smallpox 47 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis.. 107 

Typhoid fever . 10 

Whooping cough... 215 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox v 38 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles 4 

Mumps... 48 

Scarlet fever 8 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 3 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox— Fairfax County.. 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 125 

Diphtheria 40 

German measles 105 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 107 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis— Lewis County 1 

Scarlet fever 41 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculosis 56 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 3 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Wheeling 1 

Diphtheria 8 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 7 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 345 

Measles 284 

Mumps 75 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis. 16 


Whooping cough , 82 
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wiacovwN— continued 


Scattering: Cases 

Chicken pox . 203 

Diphtheria 20 

German measles 9 

Influenza 83 

Measles 138 

Mumps 67 

Pneumonia, 14 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 134 

Smallpox 57 


Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering— Continued Cases 

Tuberculosis.* 21 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 46 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 2 


Reports for Week Ended February 7, 1925 


NEBRASKA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 1 

Influenza 30 

Measles 2 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 29 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooniiie coueh. 3 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis .. 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 1 

Measles 1 

Pneumonia. . 14 

Scarlet fever 55 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 1 

W hooping cough 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 


December, J9U 

Wyoming 

January , 19SS 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Michigan. 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Wyoming 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported far the Month 
of November, 1924, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 1 
sles I 

i 

1 

Muxnpsj 

Scarlet 

fever 

i 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

Jug 

cough 

Alabama 

176 

180 

59 ! 

79 ' 

117 

182 

107 

75 

61 

Arizona 

20 

16 

36 

61 

39 

31 

45 

10 

14 

Arkansas 

61 

53 

17 

20 

24 

64 

1 35 i 

90 

40 

California 

932 

787 

120 

316 

543 

383 

640 

158 

320 

Colorado 4 - 










Connecticut 

245 

221 

22 

66 

432 

4 

125 

12 

302 

Delaware _ _ _ 

4 

25 

1 

3 

14 


7 

2 

4 

District of Columbia 

91 

66 

2 


74 

i 

117 

7 

36 

Florida 

4, 

95 

2 

64 

15 

i 

128 

50 

19 

Georgia 

74 

137 

4 

54 

36 

8 

1 74 

35 

27 

Idaho 


10 



28 



3 


Illinois 

1, 651 

693 

343 

367 

1, 105 

58 

880 

125 

875 

Indiana 


472 



563 



77 


Iowa 

84 

82 

4 

19 

160 

105 


(*) 

4 

Kansas 

639 

139 

16 

382 

4 39 

7 

193 

48 

98 

Kentucky * 










Louisiana 

6 

130 

I 

1 

42 

20 

i 109 

118 

17 

Maine 

299 

133 

29 

225 

178 


38 

35 

48 

Maryland 

258 

248 

82 

29 

190 


228 

61 

332 

Massachusetts 

906 

620 

379 

309 

937 


498 

44 

305 

Michigan 

1,192 

565 

403 

178 j 

1,018 

ei 

463 

92 

302 


855 

491 

59 


836 I 

448 

245 

12 

120 

Mississippi 

342 

173 

64 

708 

70 

02 

255 

220 

417 

Missouri 

209 

622 

26 

66 

1,025 

37 

360 

73 

47 

Montana 

158 

64 

24 

9 

105 

75 

35 

7 

25 

Nebraska _ r — T 


94 

- 


120 



2 


Nevada * * 










New Hampshire 










New Jersey 

715 

304 

133 


518 

14 



365 

72 

703 

New Mexico 4 










New York 

2,008 

1,202 

551 

722 

1,408 I 

166 

3,702 

280 

1, 126 

North Carolina.. 

529 

555 

154 


278 ! 



66 

360 

North Dakota— 

92 

14 

68 

2 

134 

39 

12 

3 

32 

Ohio 

2, 118 

684 

125 

397 

1,466 1 

360 

489 

107 

602 

Oklahoma 

22 

94 

2 

3 

88 

17 

26 

126 

19 

Oregon 

133 

173 

24 

13 

134 

39 

53 

12 

... 

Pennsylvania 

3,133 

1,295 

1,147 

1,518 

1,948 

17 

460 

180 

1,201 

Rhode Island 


57 



97 

3 


10 


South Carolina 

33 

399 

i 

34 

7 

25 

5 

5 

20 

South Dakota 

109 

63 

6 

15 

187 

49 

3 

16 

19 

Tennessee 

242 

122 

28 

2 

168 

39 

120 

166 

108 

Texas 3 










Utah 

769 

108 

134 

17 

60 

17 i 

0 

22 

60 

Vermont 

169 

29 

116 

85 

79 


1 18 

2 

191 

Virginia 

567 

674 

207 


331 

3 

i 295 

79 

639 

Washington 

552 

148 

39 

128 

159 

97 

120 

22 

2 1 

West Virginia 

385 

236 

70 


325 

35 

36 

76 

88 

Wiscon: n 

1, 152 

242 

257 

317 

462 

68 

136 

10 

507 

Wyoming 

55 

3 

55 

17 

29 

32 

1 

1 

G 


* Pulmonary. * Reports received annually. 

» Reports not requirod by law. 4 Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports received weekly. 


Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of November. 

1924 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

tag 

cough 

Alabama 

iiiSl 

0.90 




■m 

0.53 

0.37 

0l30 

Arizona 

.62 

.50 


1. 89 

1.21 

.96 

1.39 

.31 

.43 

Arkansas 

.41 

.35 

. 11 

.13 

.16 

.43 

1.23 

.64 

.27 

California 

2.61 

2.45 

.37 

.99 

1.69 

1. 19 

ZOO 

.49 

LOO 

Colorado 1 










Connecticut 

1.99 

1.79 

.18 

.54 

3.60 

wmtn 

■jnrtg 

.10 

Hinrt 

Delaware 

.21 

1.31 


. 16 

.73 


IIB. 

.10 


District of Columbia 

2. 54 

1.56 



2. 06 

, 03 


*20 


Florida 

■S3 

1.08 


.73 

.17 

.01 

Hvri 

.57 


Georgia 

.30 

.55 

.02 

.22 

.15 

.03 

, Jnfjt 

.14 


Idaho 


.25 



.71 



.06 

UKmgm 

Illinois 

2.93 

1.23 

.61 

.65 

1.96 

wmt* 

1.56 

.22 

L5§ 

Indiana 


1.90 



2.26 



*61 



* Reports not received at time of going to press. 
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..tetalMiitt 1 14000 PofmJatten(Aii«iidl B#el«) to r the Month of November, 

1924 — Continued 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Iowa 

0.41 

0.40 

0.02 

0.00 

0. 78 

0. 52 


(*) 

0.02 

Kansas... 

4.32 

.94 

.11 

2.58 

2.97 

.05 

1.30 

0.32 

.66 

Kentucky * 

Louisiana 

.04 

.85 

.01 

.01 

.27 

.13 

4 . 71 

.77 

.11 

Maine 

4.08 

2.08 

.45 

3.52 

2.78 

.69 

.55 

.75 

Maryland 

2.07 

1.99 

.66 

.23 

1.60 


1.83 

.49 

2.66 

M assachusetts 

2.71 

1. 86 

1. 13 

.92 

2.80 


1.49 

.13 

.91 

Michigan 

3.58 

1.70 

1.21 

.53 

3. 05 

.27 

1.39 

.28 

.91 

Minnesota 

4. 12 

2. 37 

.28 

4.03 

2. 16 

1. 18 

.06 

.58 

Mississippi 

2.33 

1.18 

.44 

4. 82 

.64 

.03 

1.74 

1.60 

2.84 

Missouri. 

.74 

1.84 

.09 

.23 

3. 62 

.13 

.56 

.26 

.17 

Montana 

3.06 

1.05 

.47 

.17 

2.04 

1. 45 

.68 

.14 

.48 

Nebraska 

.85 

1.09 

.02 


Nevada 4 „ . 







New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

2.53 

1.29 

.47 


1.84 

.05 

1.29 

.26 

2.49 

New Mexico 1 _ 




New York 

2. 23 

1.34 

.61 

.80 

1.63 

.17 

1.89 

.32 

1.25 

North Carolina 

2.37 

2.49 

.69 


1.25 

.25 

1.61 

North Dakota 

1.65 

.25 

1.22 

.04 

2.41 

.70 

.22 

.05 

.57 

Ohio 

4. 15 

1.34 

.25 

.78 

2.88 

.71 

.96 

.21 

.98 

Oklahoma 

. 12 

.52 

.01 

.02 

.49 

.09 

.14 

.70 

.11 

Oregon 

1.94 

2.53 

.35 

. 19 

1.96 

.57 

.77 

.18 


Pennsylvania 

4. 15 

, 

1.72 

1. 62 

2. 01 

2.58 

.02 

.61 

.24 

1.59 

Rhode Island . 

1. 10 

1.87 

.06 

.19 


South Carolina 

23 

2. 76 

.01 

.24 

.05 

.17 

4 . 03 

.03 

.14 

South Dakota 

2.01 

.98 

. 11 

.28 

3. 45 

.90 

.06 

.30 

.35 

Tennessee 

1.23 

.62 

. 14 

.01 

.85 

.20 

.61 

.84 

.55 

Texas * 

Utah 

19 36 

2 72 

3. 37 

.43 

1.51 

.43 

.15 

.55 

1.66 

Vermont 

5.85 

1.00 

4. 02 

2.94 

i 

2.73 

4 . 62 

.07 

6.61 

Virginia 

2. 85 

3. 39 

1.04 

1.67 

.02 

<1. 48 

.40 

3.22 

Washington 

4. 02 

1.24 

.33 

1.07 

1.33 

.81 

1.01 

.18 

.23 

West Virginia 

2.98 

1.83 

.54 

2.62 

.27 

.28 

.59 

.68 

Wisconsin 

5.07 

1.07 

1. 13 

1. 40 

1.99 

.30 

.60 

.04 

2.23 

Wyoming 

3.09 

.17 

3.09 

.96 

1.63 

.68 

.06 

.06 

.34 







* Reports not received at time of going to press. 4 Pulmonary. 

* Reports not required by law. * Reports received annually. 

* Reports received weekly. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tho following items were taken from the reports of plague- 
eradicative measures from tho cities named for the week ended 


January 31, 1925: 

Los Angeles, Calif . 

Week ended January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 4, 076 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 3 

Number of squirrels examined 54 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 42, 249 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 81 

Number of squirrels examined-- 1, 573 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Oakland , Calif . 

Week ended January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 3, 066 

Number of rats found to be plague infected * 1 

Totals to January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 7, 343 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - . 14 
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New Orleans, La . 

Week ended January 31, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 337 

Number of inspections made— 795 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 41 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 452 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to January 31, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined 26, 837 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


SMALLPOX IN TEXAS CITIES 

Under date of February 12, 1925, 18 cases of smallpox were reported 
at Beaumont, Tox., and about 200 cases at Port Arthur. Cases of 
the disease have also been reported from Tyler, Galveston, Houston, 
and other Texas cities. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 31, 1925, 35 States re- 
ported 1,599 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 2, 
1924, the same States reported 2,316 eases of this disease. One hun- 
dred and three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,300,000, reported 895 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 31, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week, they reported 1,265 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,186 cases of diphtheria. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thiity States reported 2,226 cases of measles for the 
week ended January 31, 1925, and 15,229 cases of this disease for the 
week ended February 2, 1924. One hundred and three cities reported 
1,151 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,458 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — C carlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 3,969 cases, last year, 4,137; 103 c ties — this 
year, 1,968, last year, 1,766; estimated expectancy, 1,046 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 31, 1925, 35 States re- 
ported 1,223 cases of -mallpox. Last yea , for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,398 cases. One hundred and three cities re- 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 373 cases; 1924, 
333 cases; estimated expectancy, 92 cases. These cities reported, 
28 deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 17 of which occurred 
at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and fifty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported fo; the week ended January 31, 1925, by 34 States, 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 232 
cases. One hundred and three cities reported 97 cases of typhoid 
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fever or the week this year, and 76 oases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 53 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,216 deaths; 1924, 1,185 deaths. 

City reports for week ended January SI , 1925 

The "estimated expectancy" Riven for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fevor, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

! Influenza 





Popula- 

Chick- 





Mea- 


Pneu- 






Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

■ 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 




ancy 







NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 



• 







Portland 

73,129 

15 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

5 

New Hampshire: 







' 

Concord - 

22, 408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

Vermont. 



1 





Barro 

» 10,008 
23, 613 

0 

0 

0 

1 o 

0 

0 

17 

1 

Burlington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Massachusetts. 









Boston 

770,400 

120,912 

50 

70 

41 

7 

2 

117 

5 

34 

Fall River 

5 

7 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

8 

Springfield 

144, 227 

6 

5 

2 

1 

3 

58 

6 

3 

Worcester. 

191, 927 

25 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

Rhode Island: 








Pawtucket 

08, 799 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Providence 

242,378 

0 

13 

6 

0 

1 | 

4 

0 

7 

Connecticut: 








Bridgeport 

i 143, 555 

4 

9 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

10 

Hartford 

i 138, 030 

• 9 

8 

18 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

New Haven 

172; 967 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

14 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 










Buffalo 

536, 718 
6, 927, 625 
317, 867 
184, 511 

12 

26 

7 

7 

0 

27 

4 

1 20 

New York 

180 

232 

185 

59 

16 

57 

32 

262 

Rochester. 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

10 

31 

6 

Syracuse _ 

6 

9 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

New Jersey: 







Camden 

124,157 

a 

5 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

Newark . 

438, 699 
127, 390 


25 







Trenton 

3 

8 

3 

i 0 

1 

19 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 






96 

Philadelphia 

1,922,788 
613, 442 
110,917 
140, 636 

127 

76 

88 


5 

97 

39 

Pittsburgh.. 

35 

26 

9 

u 

— 

7 

153 

28 

44 

Reading 

20 

5 

1 


0 

2 

2 

3 

Scranton 

3 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

10 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 





1 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

406,812 
888, 519 

14 

12 

7 


3 

0 

5 

14 

Cleveland 

- 61 

34 

30 

14 i 

0 

2 

14 

25 

Columbus 

261,082 
268, 338 

13 

5 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

5 

Toledo 

18 

7 

14 

0 

0 

40 

4 

4 

Indiana 









Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

5 

4 

5 ! 

O 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

342, 718 
76,709 

52 

17 

l ! 


2 

l 

17 

11 

South Bend.., 

8 

1 

o 1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Terro Haute 

68,939 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January $I f 1 9%5 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 


continued 


Illinois. 


Chicago 

2, 886, 121 

Cicero 

55,968 

Peoria * 

79,676 

Springfield 

61,833 

Michigan: 


Detroit 

995,668 

Flint 

117, 968 

Grand Kapids. 

145, 947 

Wisconsin. 


Madison 

42, 519 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

Racine 

64, 393 

Superior 

» 39; 671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 


Duluth 

106, 289 

Minneapolis.... 

409, 125 

St. Paul 

241, 891 

Iowa: 


Davenport 

61, 262 

Des Moines 

140, 923 

Sioux City 

79, 062 

Waterloo 

39, 667 

Missouri: 


Kansas City. 

351,819 

St. Joseph 

78, 232 

St. Louis 

803, 853 

North Dakota: 


Fargo 

24, 841 

Grand Forks... ... 

14, 547 

South Dakota' 


Aberdeen 

IS, 829 

Sioux Falls 

29, 206 

Nebraska- 


Lincoln 

58, 761 

Omaha 

204, 382 

Kansas: 


Topeka 

52, 555 

Wichita 

79,261 

SOOTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 


Wilmington, 

117, 728 

Maryland: 


Baltimore 

773, 580 

Cumberland 

32, 361 

Frederick 

11,301 

District of Columbia: 


Washington 

* 437, 571 

Virginia: 


Lynchburg 

30, 277 

Norfolk 

159,089 

Richmond 

181,044 

Roanoke 

55,502 

West Virginia: 


Charleston 

45, 597 

Huntington 

67, 918 

Wheeling 

1 50, 208 

North Carolina: 


Raleigh 

29,171 

Wilmington 

35, 719 

Winston-Salem 

66, 230 

South Carolina: 


Charleston 

71, 245 

Columbia 

39,688 

Greenville 

25. 789 




1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended January SI, 109 S — Continued 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1623, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Mea- 

sles, 


Mumps, 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

ported P° rtod 


re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— COn. 


Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg- 
Tampa 


222,963 

15,937 

89,448 

24, 403 
56,050 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 1 

0 0 

0 13 

0 0 

0 0 


13 

1 

4 

0 

4 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 

Covington— 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


57,877 2 1 

257, 671 5 6 

170, 067 11 ' 5 

121, 128 3 1 

196, 901 15 3 

63, 858 0 1 

45, 383 0 1 



1 0 

1 1 

4 3 

3 9 

4 3 

0 0 

0 0 


2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 


3 

10 

20 

2 

15 

3 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas* 

Fort Smith.. 
Little Rock.. 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Shreveport.. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma... 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston... 

Houston 

San Antonio. 


30, 635 2 1 

70, 010 1 1 


1 0 0 

12 0 0 


0 

0 1 


404, 575 
54, 690 


6 

2 


15 


12 

1 


30 

0 


8 2 
0 0 


0 

0 


0 

3 


101,150 2 2 1 

102,018 2 2 


0 2 115 

0 0 


177, 274 6 

46, 877 0 

154, 970 4 

184, 727 0 



4 1 

0 0 

0 0 

4 0 


1 11 

0 6 

0 10 

0 14 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Now Mexico: 

Albuquerque.. 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 

Reno 


16, 927 
27, 787 
U2,037 
112,668 

22, 806 


272, 031 
43,519 

16, G48 

33, 899 

126, 241 

12,429 



0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

11 0 

1 

0 0 

1 0 

1 o 

0 0, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

22 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 
0 


3 

1 


0 

85 

12 

0 

0 

29 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

6 

1 

3 

3 

0 


PACIFIC 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane. 
Tacoma. 
O 


California: 

Los Angelos 

Sacramento 

San Francisco.*— 


re^on: 


ortland. 


1 315, 685 
104, 573 
101, 731 

273,621 


666,853 
69, 950 
539,038 


66 

20 

9 

11 

84 

0 

27 


5 

3 

2 

7 

46 

2 

27 


11 

14 

6 

24 

47 

6 

17 


0 

0 

0 0 

0 0 


3 

0 

2 


0 

0 

1 


33 

0 

4 


4 


3 Qj 0 


3 

0 

2 


25 

0 

33 


42 

1 

6 


1 Population, Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January SI, 1996 — Continued 



Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 

i 

Typhoid fever 

r 



t 


’S 



1 

1 



§ 

s 

Division, State and city 

oj K. 

Is 

1 

|| 

1 

1 

JJ 

jl 

1 

1 

If 

1 


0> cj 

9; 

if 


s 


s-i 

§, 

S' 

si 

3 


V 

t 

I 

.1 

I s 

I 

J3 

1 

J 

a 

V 

£ 

I 

I 

1 

I 


o 

O 

O 

O 

P 

s 

o 

o 

<3 


« 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland- 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

2 

2 

23 

New Hampshire: 












Concord . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Vermont: 












Barre-_ — 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

64 

106 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

34 

247 

Fall River 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

43 

Springfield - 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

45 

Worcester 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

53 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket-- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

27 

Providence-: 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

76 

Connecticut* 












Bridgeport 

6 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Hartford 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16] 

34 

New Haven 

8 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

67 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












Now York: 












Buffalo 

21 

16 

1 

1 

0 

11 

1 

7 

0 

24 

127 

New York 

179 

282 

1 

1 

0 

1 107 

10 

26 

6 

116 

1,568 

Rochester. 

11 

42 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

65 

Syracuse. __ 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

44 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

2 

7 

0 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Newark 

22 


0 




0 





Trenton 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

37 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia 

68 

178 

1 

5 

1 

31 

3 

2 

0 

82 

619 

Pittsburgh 

23 

59 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

194 

Reading.— 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

27 

Scranton 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

9 

12 

1 

6 

0 

7 

0 

4 

1 

4 

132 

Cleveland 

! 32 

30 

2 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 4 

0 

33 

191 

Columbus 

8 

23 

1 

13 

0 

1 

1 

! 1 

0 

4 

89 

Toledo 

18 

21 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

26 

83 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

Indianapolis 

10 

9 

2 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

102 

South Bend 

3 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Torre Haute 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

101 

260 

3 

2 

0 

58 

3 

4 

1 

132 

756 

Cicero 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Peoria 

6 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

' 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Detroit 

84 

84 

4 

8 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 

36 

249 

Flint 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Qrand Rapids , 

8 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

Milwaukee 

39 

19 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

23 

79 

Racine 

7 


0 




o 





Superior 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH CENTRAI 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

6 

26 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Minneapolis 

33 

73 

8 

49 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

107 

St. Paul..* 

24 

27 

9 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

16 

57 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended January 31, 1025 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


WEST NORTH CENTEAL—COntd. 
Iowa: 

Davenport 

Dos Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St. Lotus . 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

A herd eon 

Siou\ Falls 

Nebraska* 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas* 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Mai yland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District cf Columbia’ 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia. 

Chailcston. 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina. 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Green villo 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

itoatna: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

27385° — 25t- 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

f? 

it 

a £ 
a 

8 

jq 

£ 

Deaths, all causes | 



1 

1 

U 

3 

It 

*» C3 
88 

«n M 
£ © 

U 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

2 

4 

2 

3 



0 

0 


1 


8 

4 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


o 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


3 

0 

0 

4 



0 

0 


2 


13 

127 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 

3 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

28 

97 

1 

10 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

6 

231 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


L. 


1 


0 




0 


0 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 



2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 



4 

2 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

00 

o 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

27 

37 

47 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

3 

0 

66 

262 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 



3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

20 

29 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

11 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 


[ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

(1 

14 



5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

l 

0 

0 

61 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

i 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

19 


[ 

1 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

3 

0 

2 

18 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 


2 

0 

1 

9 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

23 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

62 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



1 

0 

0 

0 | 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

24 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

26 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 


• 9 

1 

2 

0 

16 

1 

2 

0 

4 

107 

2 

7 

l! 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

123 

‘ 


6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

3 

11 

0 

104 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

69 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 
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City reports for week ended January 81, 19B5 — 'Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

i 

w 

Typhoid fever 

1 


Division, State, and city 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

I 

1 

g 

l 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

O 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deati 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

WEST HOl/TH CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

1 

14 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 


Louisiana 

Now Orleans 1 

3 

18 

3 

0 

0 

19 

2 

12 : 

1 

7 

161 

Shreveport , 


0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

36 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

23 

Tulai 

1 j 

4 

1 

2 



0 

0 




Texas* 

Dallas 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

AO 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0. 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Houston 

1 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

San Antonio _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana. 

Billings 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

7 

Great Falls,-. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Helena 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


5 

Idaho: 

Boiso 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 

Denver , 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

96 

Pueblo. ___ 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

14 

New Mexico 

A Ibuquerque 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Arizona 

Phoenix 


0 


o 

0 

9 


0 

0 

0 

30 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City , 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

30 

Nevada* 

Reno 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

3 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 

Seattle 

10 

0 

2 

10 



o 

o 


17 


Spokane 

3 

1 

0 

0 

.... J 


o 

o 


i 8 


Tacoma 

3 

3 

2 

2 

o 

1 

1 

1 

o 

4 

32 

Oregon: 

Portland., 

6 

8 

3 

11 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

California. 

Los Angeles 

10 

40 

2 

39 

' 

2 

37 

2 

o 

0 

37 

0 


Sucremento 

2 

c 

1 

3 

o 

2 

1 

o 

o 

21 

163 

San Francisco 

17 

10 

I 

7 

1 

10 

1 

0 

0 

9 
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City reports for week ended January 81 , 1985 — Continued 



Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

o 

.a 

te 

Q 

si 

ft 

o 

1 

£ 

1 

Q 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

Springfield 

0 

0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

HI 

HI 

'n| 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

m 

■ 

0 

New Haven 

1 

1 

0 

0 

■ 



s 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York* 

Buffalo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

H 

0 

0 

New York 

14 

1 

10 

5 

0 


i 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

m 

0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



1 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Cleveland - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ISM] 

Illinois: 

Chicago... 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

■9 

i 

0 


Peoria 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Htl 

0 


Michigan: 

Detroit. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

1 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 


0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

North Carolina. 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

■ 

■ 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

I 

0 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 


m 

0 

HI 

0 

tftah: 

Salt Lake City 

2 

2 

0 

0 


m 


■ 

■ 

Nevada: 

Keno„ 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

3 

0 

0 

t 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

m 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

Hi 

0 

L_* 
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Tho following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion- for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 31, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000, 000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and tho aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , November 23, 192 4, to January 31, 1925- 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 * 3 4 5 * 7 * * 10 
DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Nov. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


29 

o 

13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Total 

175 

3 190 

8 193 

4 197 

150 

4 155 

109 

*172 

*103 

•167 

New England 

10(5 ! 

258 

3 20 # 

221 

189 

258 

256 

179 J 

171 

199 

Middle Atlantic -- 

144 | 

170 

175 

187 

149 

140 

181 

. 188 1 

175 

7 189 

East North Central 

173 I 

105 

107 

185 

134 

151 

132 

141 1 

130 

•135 

West North Central 

307 j 

309 

26.1 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 i 

199 

251 

South Atlantic 

260 1 

•173 

201 

150 

134 

146 

173 

* 106 i 

« 138 

128 

East South Central 

120 j 

98 

97 

149 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

West South Central 

125 

144 

209 

195 

116 

148 

144 

195 

102 

148 

Mountain 

1(52 

172 

315 

248 

209 ’ 

191 

239 1 

163 

239 

134 

Pacific 

128 

252 

273 

4 207 

226 

4 129 

194 

206 ; 

223 

29$ 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total — . 

66 

3 112 

4 128 

4 143 

105 

4 158 

215 

» 141 

*213 

•211 

New England. 

147 

164 

3 282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

Middle Atlantic 

79 

105 

120 

1 15 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

7 200 

East North Central 

85 

199 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

8373 

West North Central 

10 

25 

35 

. 19 

10 

10 

39 

12 

27 

21 

South Atlantic..- - 

14 

"22 

39 

24 

35 1 

53 

83 

*43 

« 38 

37 

East South Central 

0 

10 0 

6 

11 

0 j 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

West South Central 

9 

0 

0 

10 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

Mountain..-- 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

288 

Pacific 

52 

136 

125 

4 37 

70 

4 83 

194 

100 

55 

17 


scarlet FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

232 

2 270 

3 312 

4 314 

244 

4 297 

369 

* 355 

*370 

•362 

New England 

437 

' 544 

3 602 

552 

512 

609 

661 

561 

596 

534 

Middle Atlantic 

. 197 

197 

260 

268 

225 

280 

324 

294 

326 

7 317 

East North Central 

228 

257 

234 

811 

230 

213 

383 

375 

369 

•379 

West North Central 

508 

616 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

765 

804 

779 

South Atlantic 

, 128 

' • 171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

100 

*243 

*189 

185 

East South Central 

57 

, 1 ° 162 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

West South Central 

93 

125 

16$ 

185 

65 

83 

148 

no 

195 

aw 

Mountain 

143 

296 

102 

239 

191 

162 

I 382 

534 

305 

258 

Pacific 

168 

197 

218 

4 134 

133 

4 138 

189 

l 

183 

220 

226 


1 The figures givon in this tabic arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number Of 

cases reported. Populations used arc estimated as of July j, 1923. 

3 Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Twin., not included in calculating tho rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press 

8 Worcester, Mass., not included. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

5 Wilmington, Del , not included., 

• Newark, N. J., and Racine, Wis , not included. 

7 Newark, N. J., not included. 

• Racine, Wis., not indudod. 

• Norfolk, Va., not indudod. 

10 Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , November 88, 1924, to January Si, 1925- 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX case hates 


Week ended— 


* 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Total 

38 

2 58 

*43 

M2 

41 

M0 

67 

* 58 

8 70 

• 08 

New England 

0 

0 

mm 

0 


0 


0 

jBjHrl 

■n 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

5 

l 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

■n 

East North Central 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 


39 

48 

*36 

West North Central 

m 

417 

255 

209 


129 


193 

HUD] 

165 

South Atlantic 

6 

8 48 

39 

22 

28 

39 


* 64 

*38 

45 

East South Central 

74 

204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 

K$ 

652 

West South Central 

32 

19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

66 

32 

32 


Mountain 

10 

10 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

67 

95 

48 

Pacific 

136 

113 

113 


122 

<69 

148 

212 

209 

177 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

29 

2 45 

*43 

4 66 

35 

4 37 

36 

*21 

*17 

• 18 

New England 

22 

30 

*10 

m 

17 

25 

15 

25 


■ME 

Middle Atlantic 

4*0 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

21 



East North Central 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 



West North Central 

4 

8 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 


slSBEi 

South Atlantic. 

30 

«5G 

35 


37 

41 

65 

*21 



East South Central 

109 

10 63 

57 

51 

34 

40 

51 

17 



West South Central 

37 

60 

51 

5T> 

28 

37 

70 



IgHg 

Mountain 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 



Pacific 

17 

29 

17 

4 14 

15 

4 5 

26 

6 




INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

10 

2 12 

*17 

4 16 

15 


21 

*22 

*22 

* 23 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

17 

*5 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 j 

27 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 


18 

20 

2 15 

East North Central 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 

HU] 

16 

15 

18 

8 12 

West North Central 


4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

South Atlantic 

■9 

>11 

22 

22 

14 

20 

35 

*47 

*23 

39 

East South Central 


1028 

23 

23 

51 

03 


46 

63 

74 

West South Central 

fH] 

31 


41 

15 

51 


87 

92 

82 

Mountain 

mm 

29 

29 

48 


38 


29 


38 

Pacific 

8 

8 

4 

4 17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

130 

2 153 

* 159 


157 

203 

192 

*215 

*211 

•207 


New England 

144 

127 

* 109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

Middle Atlantic 

152 

188 

201 

BTtTl 

178 

226 


260 

234 

*237 

East North Central 

93 

115 

125 

140 

126 

165 

152 

152 

142 

*146 

West North Central 

74 

63 

88 


92 

101 


107 

120 

118 

South Atlantic 

169 

2 191 

175 

248 



' 246 

*294 

*275 

252 

East South Central 

246 

w 211 

217 

297 

Bui 

mm 

292 

189 

320 

mm 

West South Central 

107 

163 

178 

163 

229 

341 


449 

362 

229 

Mountain 

124 

210 

200 

276 

mm 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

Pacific 

94 

168 

135 

1 

4 86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 





1 Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tcnn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

» Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Newark, N. J„ and Racine, Wis., not included, 
f Newark, N. J., not included. 

1 Racine, Wis., not included. 

9 Norfolk, Va., not included. 

10 Memphis, Tens., not included. 
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* Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, lv$8 


population 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
eporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities ) 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

103 

07 

28,608,350 

28,140,934 



New England... 

12 

12 

2, 008, 746 
10,304,114 
7, 032, 535 
2, 515, 330 
2, 566, 001 
011,885 

1, 121, 584 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10, 304, 114 
7, 032,535 
2,381, 454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1, 275,841 

Middle Atlantic _ 

10 

10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central..... 

8 

6 

Mountain 

0 

0 

Pacific 

6 

3 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship at Majunga, Madagascar . — During the month of Novem- 
ber, 1924, a fatal case of plague, European, was removed from a 
steamship arrived at Majunga, Madagascar, from Djibuti, a port on 
the Red Sea. 

BOLIVIA 

Smallpox — Typhus fever — La Paz — December, 192J ,. — During the 
month of December, 1924, 8 cases of smallpox with 4 deaths and 1 
caso of typhus fever were reported at La Paz, Bolivia. Population, 
100,000. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Ontario — December 28, 1924, to January 31, 
1925 . — During the period from December 28, 1924, to January 31, 
1925, communicable diseases were reported in tho Province of 
Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chancroid 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Goiter 

Gonorrhea 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox. 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

whooping cough 


1924-1925 

1923-1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

7 

5 

1 

I 



11 


810 

1 

971 


347 

34 

318 

25 

38 


21 


77 

1 

2 

i 

124 


142 


67 

33 

20 

6 

5 

3 

6 

3 

2,063 


1,222 

7 

1, 257 


627 


250 


218 

2 




700 

14 

870 

13 

8 


14 

1 

27 


60 


131 


113 





2 

212 

112 

172 

69 

53 

9 

38 

5 

489 

6 

181 

6 


Smallpox . — Smallpox was reported in 13 localities, the largest 
number of cases being notified at Welland, viz, 6. Seven localities 
reported one case each. 


( 389 ) 
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CANARY ISLANDS 

Plaque — Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tenerife — January 8 , 1925 . — 
The occurrence of a case of plague in the vicinity of Santa Cruz de 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands, was reported January 3, 1925, 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Plague-infected rats — Guayaquil — December 16 , 1 924, to 
January 15, 1925. — During the period December 16 to 31, 1924, one 
case of plague was reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador, and 59 rats were 
found plague-infected out of 9,327 rates taken. During the period 
January 1 to 15, 1925, six cases of plague with four deaths were 
reported at Guayaquil and 28 rats found plague-infected out of 
8,248 rats taken. 

Mortality — Communicable diseases — Quito — Decern her, 1 92 4 . — Dur- 
ing the month of December, 1924, 149 deaths from all causes were 
reported at Quito, Ecuador, including dysentery, threo deaths; 
malaria, one death; typhoid fever, one death; tuberculosis, nine 
deaths. There were 40 deaths of infants under one year of age. 
Population 100,398. 

Typhoid fever prevalence — Quito. — Considerable increase of typhoid 
fever prevalence was reported at Quito under date of January 14, 
1925. Part of the water supply of the city comes from an uncontam- 
inated source and through closed pipes, but another part of the 
supply is through an open ditch, with consequent danger of pollution. 
The existence of unsanitary conditions among a considerable number 
of the population, absence of public and private latrines, and preva- 
lence of flies were reported. 

Plague — Chimborazo Province.— According to El Commercio, Quito, 
plague was reported present in Chimborazo Province, Ecuador, with 
14 deaths to January 14, 1925. The occurrence was in two localities 
in Alausi District, and on the line of the Guayaquil and Quito railway 
at points not much above the coastal lowlands of Ecuador. It was 
stated that every effort was being made to prevent spread of the 
disease. 

FINLAND 

Communicable diseases — December 16-31 , 1924 . — During the period 
December 16 to 31, 1924, communicable diseases were reported in 
Finland as follows: Diphtheria, 70 cases; lethargic encephalitis, 5; 
poliomyelitis, 2; scarlet fever, 77; typhoid fever, 20; with 31 cases 
of paratyphoid fever. Population, 3,435,249. 

HAWAII 

Plague-infected rat — Honokaa . — A plague-infected rat was re- 
ported trapped, January 15, 1925, in the vicinity of the Pacific 
Sugar Mill Co.’s location at Honokaa, Hawaii. 
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ITALY 

Kala-azar — Leprosy — Catania Province . — During the week ended 
December 28, 1924, 1 case of kala-azar and 1 case of leprosy 
were reported in the Province of Catania, Italy. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — November , 192 4 . — During the month of November, 1924, 
182 cases of plague with 157 deaths were reported in the island of 
Madagascar, the occurrence being mainly distributed in the Provinces 
of Itasy, Moramanga, and Tananarive. The occurrence at ports 
was reported as follows: Fort Dauphin at the southern end of 
the island, 5 cases with 2 deaths; Majunga — 1 fatal case, Euro- 
pean, from steamship from Djibuti, Red Sea; and 1 case with 1 
death at Tamatave, At the interior town of Tananarive, capital 
of the island, 6 cases with 5 deaths were reported. 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases — December , 1924 — January 1-15, 1925 . — 
Communicable diseases have been reported in the island of Malta as 
follows: December, 1924 — Lethargic encephalitis, 2 cases; Malta 
(undulant) fever, 43 cases; typhoid fever, 24 cases with 3 deaths. 
January 1-15, 1925 — Chicken pox, 1 case; lethargic encephalitis, 
1 case; Malta (undulant) fever, 20 cases; typhoid fever, 6 cases. 

MEXICO 

Smallpox — Durango — January , 1925. — During the month of Jan- 
uary, 1925, smallpox was reported present in Durango, State of 
Durango, Mexico, with 1 fatal case occurring in the city and 4 
fatal cases at ranches in the vicinity. The deaths were stated to be of 
unvaccinated children. Vaccination of all persons not vaccinated 
was stated to have been ordered. 

Epidemic smallpox — Vera Cruz — October-Dee ember , 1924- — Small- 
pox was reported at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in epidemic form, early in 
October, 1924. To the end of December, 1924, 08 cases with 31 
deaths were reported. At the close of the year Federal authorities in 
cooperation with the local board of health instituted an investigation 
of sanitary conditions in Vera Cruz and measures were taken to 
vaccinate the entire population. It was clecidod to establish a 
section of the Federal board* of health at Vera Cruz. 

RUSSIA 

Epidemic malaria — Ossetia , Russia. — Under date of January 3. 
1925, malaria in grave epidemic form was stkted to be present in 13 
villages recently established near Ossetia, in the Caucasus, Russia. 
All the inhabitants of 12 villages were stated to be affected with the 
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disease, and in one village — Nogir— the number of persons affected 
was stated to be 90 per cent of the population. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — December 14-87,. 1924 . — Plague has been reported in the 
Union of South Africa as follows: Week ended December 20, 1924 — 
2 fatal cases occurring on farms, 1 in the Vredefort District, 
Orange Free State, native, bubonic, in locality in which a fatal case 
occurred in the preceding week; 1 fatal case, native, bubonic, on 
a farm in the Transvaal; previous fatal case reported. Week ended 
December 27, 1924 — Cape Province, Kimberley District, on farm 4 
miles southwest of Kimberley, 2 cases, 1 death, native, bubonic; 
Orange Free State, Bloemfontein District, on farm 30 miles south- 
west from Bloemfontein, 1 fatal case, native, bubonic; Brandforfc 
Area, Bloemfontein District, on farm, 2 cases (white) bubonic; 
Philippolis District, on farm, 1 case, native, bubonic. A suspect case 
(white) was reported in Boshof District, Transvaal, on 'farm 

Spread of infection among wild rodents . — Under date of December 
29, 1924, considerable extension of plague infection among wild 
rodents was reported in the eastern part of the Orange Free State, 
with increased danger of spread to the eastern Transvaal. 

Smallpox — Typhus fever — November , 1924 . — During the month of 
November, 1924, seven cases of smallpox, of which one case was in 
a European, and 233 cases of typhus fever with 66 deaths, occurring 
in the native or colored population, were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. For distribution of typhus fever occurrence according 
to States, see page 395. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 


The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 20, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon „ 

Nov. 2-29 

2 

2 


India: 

Madras 

Dec. 21-27 

10 

0 


Do 

Dec. 28- Jan. 10 


22 


Rangoon 

Dec. 7-20 

4 







PLAGUE 

Canary Islands: 

Teneriffe— 

Santa Cruz 

Jan, 3 ....... 

1 


In vicinity. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dec. 21-27 

2 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February 20, 1925 — Continued 
PLAGUE — Continued 


Place ! 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 
Alausi District 

Jan. 14 


14 

At two localities on Guayaquil 

Guayaquil - 

Dec. 16-31 

1 

and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 9,327; rats found 
plague infected, 59. 

Rats taken, 8,248; rats found 
plague infected, 28. 

Do 

Jan. 1-15* 

6 

4 

Gold Coast... __ . _ 

Oct. 1-31 

4 

4 

Hawaii: 

ilonokaa 




Jan. 15, 1925* One plague rat 
trapped Vicinity of Pacific 
Sugar Mill Oo/s location. 

India: 

Karachi 

Jan. 4-10 

1 

1 

Rangoon-- __ . 

Doc 7-27 

8 

7 


Japan 

Aug. 10-Nov 15... 

Nov. 23- Dec. 13... 

Nov 18-24 

12 



Java' 

East Java— 

Soerabaya Residency __ 
West Java— 

Cheribon... 

47 



51 

13 


Pekalongan 

do 


13 


Tegal „ 

do 


7 


Madagascar - - 




Nov 1-30, 1924: Cases, 182; 

Province— 

lUsy 

Nov 1-30 

3 

1 

deaths, 157 Bubonic, pneu- 
monic, septicemic. 

Bubonic. 

Moramanga 

do 

34 

25 

Bubonic, pnrumonic, scpl icemic. 

Tananarive 

do 

138 

127 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 
At town of Tananarive, inte- 
rior, cases, (>, deaths, 5. 

Towns (ports)— 

Fort Dauphin 

do 

5 

2 

Majunga 

do 

1 

1 

European, on steamship from 
Djibuti, Red Sea. 

Tain at a vo 

do 

1 

1 

Nigeria. _ 

Aug. l-Oet. 31 

Dec. 21-27 

300 

250 


Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province- 

Kimberley District 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District. . 

2 

1 

Native; bubonic*; occurring on 

do 

1 

1 

faim 4 miles from Kimberley. 

Native; bubonic, occurring on 

Brand fort Area--.. 

do 

2 


farm 30 miles from Bloemfon- 
tein. 

White, bubonic, on farm. 

Philippolis District 

.do - 



Native, bubonic, on farm. 

Vredefort District 

Dec. 14-20 

1 

1 

Native; bubonic, on farm, vicin- 

Transvaal— 

Bosh of 

do. 

1 

1 

ity of locality of fatal case pre- 
viously reported 

Native; bubonic; on farm; fatal 
case pieviously reported. Sus- 
pect ease reported, week ended 
Dec. 27, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 

On vessel: 

Steamship.- 

November, 1624.. 

1 

1 


Djibuti, Rod Sea port. 


‘ SMALLPOX 


Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Dec. t-31 

8 

4 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Dec. 9-15 

2 



Canada: 

British Columbia— 
Vancouver-- - 

Jan. 18-31 

55 

♦ 


Manitoba- 

Winnipeg.- * 

Feb l-7_ 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February 20 , 1925 — Continued 
SMALLPOX— Continued 


Canada— Continued 
New Brunswick— 

Bonaventure and 

Gaspe Comities 

Ontario 


China: 

Foochow 

Egypt- 

Alexandria 

France 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Greece 

India* 

Bombay 

Katachi 

Madias 

Do 

Rangoon .. 

Italy 

Japan 

Java: 

East Java— 
Residency— 
Soerabaya..., 
Wost Java— 
Residency— 

Cheribon 

Pekalongan . 
Preanger 

Mexico: 

Durango 


Dec. 21-27 

Dec. 28- Jan. 10.. 

Doc.21-27 

Doc. 28- Jan. 10.. 
Dec. 7-27 


Doc 28, 1924-Jan. 31, 1025: Cases, 
27 In 13 localities. 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 


Nov., 1924: Cases, 8. 

Jan. 11-17, 1926: Oases, 113. 
Nov., 1924: Cases, 2; deaths, 1. 


Nov 9-Dcc.6, 1924: Cases, 4. 
Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


i Nov. 30-Dec. 13... 


Nov. 18-24.. 

do 

do 


Mexico City. 
Tampico 


6 Occurring in district and town; 
children. 

4 Including municipalities in Fed- 

eral District. 


Jan. 1-29, 1925 : 34 cases unoffi- 
cially reiwrted. 

Oct 1- 31 , 1924. Cases, 4; deaths, 1. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Do 

Oporto 

Russia 

Spam. 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Tunis: 

Tunis 

Union of South Afnca. 


Dec. 21-27 

Dec. 28-Jan. 17.. 
Jan. 11-17 


Dec. 1-31.. 
Jan. 18-24. 


Sept. 21-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 2. 


! July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 1,261. 


Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 7 (Euro* 
pean, 1). 

Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February 20, 1925 — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Remarks 

Rumania 




Aug. 1-31, 1924 - 20 cases, 2 deaths. 

July-Sept., 1924: 5,225 cases. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 20, 1924* 1 case. 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 233; 

deaths, 00. Colored popula- 
tion 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 89; doaths, 
16. 

Outbreaks. 

Nov 1-30, 1924. Cases, 105; 

deaths, 45. 

Outbreaks. 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 21; 

deaths, 2. 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 18; 

deaths, 3. 

Rnssiti . 




Leningrad 

Oct. 26-Nov. 22 — 

1 


Union of South Africa 

i 

i 


Capo Province 




Do 

Dee. 21-27... 



Natal 

> 


Do 

Dec. 14-20 1 


Orange Free State 



Transvaal 

j | 



f 



Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 13, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Placo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon _ _ 




June 29~Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 7; 

Colombo . 

Nov. 10-22 

1 


deaths, 6. 

India 



Oct. 19- Dec 6, 1924: Casas, 17,830; 
deaths, 10,750 

Bombay 

Nov. 23- 1>CC. 20.. _ 

4 

4 

Calcutta 

Oct 26 -Dec 20.... 

54 

40 


Madras 

Nov. 10- Dec 20.. 

50 

30 


Rangoon 

Nov . 9-29 

5 

2 


Indo-China 




Aug 1-Sept 30, 1924. Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

An am 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

Cambodia . 

Aug. 1 -Sept 30.. 

dc> 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

0 

5 


Cochin-Chum 

Saigon 

7 

1 

4 


Siam* 

Bangkok 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 






PLAGUE 

Azores' 

Fayal Island— 

Castelo Branco 

Nov. 25 



Present with several cases. 

Feteira. 

... ..do 

1 


St Michael Island 

Nov. 2**Jan. 3 

30 

13 


British East Africa 

Kenya- 

Uganda 

Aug. 1-31 

79 

62 


Canary Islands. 

Las Palmas 


Stated to have been infected 

Reale jo Alto 

Dec. 20..^. 

3 

1 

with plague* Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz do Tcno- 
rifTo 

Epidemic. 

Celebes: 

Macassar 

Oct. 29 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20. .. 

9 

8 

China: 

Nanking 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


Present. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 10-Dec. 15... 

8 

% 

Rats taken, 17,677; found in- 
fected, 33. 

i 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Servioe, American consuls, and other sources. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt _ __ 




Dec. 26-31, 1924: Cases, 5. Jan, 
1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 373. 
Corresponding period, 1923: 
Cases, 1,519, Jan. 1-8, 1925: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 4. 

Do 

Jan. 1, 1024-Jan. 1, 

377 

194 

City— 

Alexandria __ 

1025. 

do 

2 

2 

First case, Apr. 2; last case, Nov, 
26. 

July 6-July 6. 

Apr. 24-Dec. 7. 

Jan. 2-Dec. 20. 

Ismailia 

do 

1 

1 

Port Said 

do 

6 

4 

Suez 

do 

20 

13 

Province— 

Assiout 

do 

44 

35 

Apr. 1-Aug. 27. 

Aug. 9 

June 21-Dec. 25. 

Behera 

do 

1 

1 

Beni-Souef 

do 

4 

4 

Cbarkieh - 

do 

1 

1 

Jan. 31. 

Dnkhalia 

.. .do 

1 

1 

Oct. 1. 

Do 

Jan. 1-8, 1925 

1 

1 

Fayoum 

Jan. 1, 1924-Jan, 1, 
J925, 

do 

106 

33 

Feb 18-July 18. 

Apr. 21-Rept. 2. 

Jan. 17-May 13. 

Jan. 6-Dec. 31. 

Oharbia 

6 

2 

Ghirga 

do 

10 

3 

Knliouhiah... 

Do _ 

_.do 

Jan. 1-8, 1925 

14 

3 

4 

Kena 

Jan. 1, 1924-Jan. 1, 

45 

26 

Apr. 9-Nov. 15. 

Jan. 2-June 28. 

Men ou ft eh 

1925 

do. 

68 

36 

Do 

Jan. J-8, 1925 

7 

3 

Minia 

Jan. 1, 1924-Jan. 1, 

58 

28 

Feb. 5- Aug. 1. 

Sept, 1924: Cases, 37; deaths, 38. 

At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infected 
rodent found, Dec. 9, 1924, in 
vicinity of Ilonokaa village. 

Oct 19-Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 

Gold Coast 

1925. 

Hawaii. 

Honokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 

i 

i 


India 



Bombay 

Nov. 22-Dec. 20... 

3 

2 

17,096, deaths, 12,897. 

Karachi 

Nov. 30- Dec. G 

2 

1 

Madras Presidency 

Nov. 23-1 )ec. 6 

182 

128 


Do-.. 

Dec 14-20 ... . 

161 

113 


Rangoon 

Oct. 2G-Dec. G 

13 

13 


Indo-China 


Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 

Province— 

Anani 

Aug. 1-Scpt. 30.... 
do 

4 

4 

Cambodia 

18 

15 


Cochin-China 

do 

3 

1 1 


Java- 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Nov. 11-22 

Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Pare 

Nov. 29 



Soerabaya 

Nov. 16-22 

6 

4 

West Java— 

('her! bon 

Oct. 14-No v. 3 

14 


Pekalongan 

do 


29 


Tegal 

Oct 14-20 


3 


Madagascar: 

Tananarive Prnvinna 




Oct. 16-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 83; 

Tananarive Town 

Other localities 

Oct. 16-No v. 15... 
do 

6 

77 

5 

70 

deaths, 75. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemio. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

De Aar 

Nov. 22-29 

1 


Native. 

Dr on field 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley 

. . .do, ... 

1 

i 

Maraisburg District 

Orange Free State— 

Hoopstad 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13... 

Dec. 7-13 

4 

1 

2 

Bubonic, on Goedsboop Farm. 

On farm. 

Bubonic; mild; from Grand* 

Kroonstad 

Nov. 22-29 

1 






stable Farm, Hoopstad dis- 
trict. • 

On farm. 

Vredeforfc 

Dec. 7-13 

1 

1 
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Placo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa— Con. 
Transvaal— 

Boshof 

W olmaransstad district. 

On vessel: 

S. 8. Conde - 

Dec. 7-13 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

1 

1 

On farm. 

On Farm Wolversprult, Vaal 
River. Native 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1924 Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel loft for Tamatavc, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 


SMALLPOX 


Bolivia 

La Paz Nov. 1-30 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco Nov. 9-Dcc. 20 

British South Africa 

Northern Rhodesia Oct. 28-Dec. 8 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Vaneouvoi Dec 14-Jan 3 

Do Jan. 4-1 7 

Victoria.. Jan. 18-24 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. Dec 7-Jun 3 

l)o_. - Jan 4-24 

Ontario 

Hamilton Jan 24-30.... 

China* 

Amoy Nov. 9-Jan. 3 „ .. - 

Antung Nov. 17- Dec. 28... 

Foochow Nov. 2- Dec. 13 . 

Hongkong Nov. 9- Dec. 0 

Shanghai. Dec. 7-27 

Czechoslovakia 


Ecuador, 

Guayaquil Nov. 1G-Dcc. 15... 

Egypt: 

Alexandria Nov. 12-1 )cc. 23... 

France... 

Germany „ — 

Gibraltar Dec 8-14 

Gold Coast - 


Great Britain: 1 

England and Wales Nov 23-Jan. 3..._ 

Do Jan 4-10 

Greece 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras 

Rangoon 

o-China 

Nov 2- Dec 20. .. 
Oct. 26- Dec 20--. 
Nov . 16- Dec. 27 .. 
Nov. 16-Dce 20... 
Oct. 26-Dcc. 6 

19 

194 

12 

69 

41 

12 

106 

2 

30 

12 

Province— 

Annin 

Aug. 1-Sdpt 30— 

49 

11 

Cambodia. 

do 

40 

9 

Cochin-China 

do 

115 

49 

Siugon 

Nov 16-29 

3 

2 

Tonkin 

Aug. i-Sept. 30.... 

19 

7 


Italy 

Jamaica.. 


Kingston I Nov. 30-Dec. 27. —I 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 


Present. 

Do. 


Apr. June, 1924. Case, 1, occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


July-Oct , 1924 Cases, 01 
June 29-No v. 8, 1924. Cases, 7. 

July-Sept., 1921: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Jan -Juno, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Oct , 1924: Cases, 34; deaths, 

25 

Oct 19-Pcc. fl, 1924: Cases, 6,422; 
deaths, 1,433. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 


June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 57. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924. Cases, 33. 

Reportod as alastrirn 
Reported as alastrirn 
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Java: 

East Java— 

Fasoeroean .. Oct. 26- Nov. 1 

Do Nov. 12-19 

Soerabaya Oct. 19-Nov. 29... 

West Java— 

Batam Oct. 14-20 

Batavia Oct 21-Nov. 14.., 

Do Dee. 20-26 

Cheribon Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

Pekalongan Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

Latvia 


Mexico: 

Durango Dec. 1-31 

Guadalajara Dec. 23-29 

Do._ Jan. 0-12 

Mexico City Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

Monterey 

Salina Cruz Dec. 1-31 

Tampico .. Dec 11-31 

Do Jan 1~20 

Vera Cruz Dec 1-Jan 3 

Do.. Jan. 5-18 

Villa Hcrmosa Dec. 28-Jan. 10 


Arequipa Nov 24-30 

Portugal. 

Lisbon Dec. 7-20- 

Oporto Nov 30- Dec. 27.. 

Russia 


Spain: 

Barcelona Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 

Cadiz Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Madrid Year 1924 

Malaga Nov. 23-Jnn. 3 

Do Jan. 4-17 

Valencia Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne Nov. 1-Dec 31 

Syria: 

Aleppo Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

Do Jan. 4-10... 

Tunis: 

Tunis Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

Do Jan 1-14 

Turkey: 

Constantinople Dec. 13-19 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province Nov. 9-29 

Orange Free State Nov. 2-8 

Transvaal Nov. 9-15 

Uruguay 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Jan. 24, 1025: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
I of Tabasco. 

I Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Septcmber, 1924: Cases 6; 
deaths, 1. 


Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 9,083. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan .-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 3. 


TYPHUS FEVER 
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Place 

Date 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen: 

Seoul, -r . 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 


0«ftf»h/»jal/vr aM a _ 



Apr. -June, 1924* Cases 3, occur- 
ring in Province of Russinia 

Egypt: 

Alexandria - 

i 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Oct. 1-Nov. 18 

10 

7 


France 



July-Oct.., 1924: Cases, 7. 
May-June, 1024: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Oct., 1924. Cases, 30; deaths, 
4. 

Oct.-Nov., 1924: Cases, 16. 

Aug -Oct , 1024: Cases, 16; 

deaths, 1. 

Greece 




Do 

1 









T.it.hnnnifl _ 




Mexico: 

Durango 

i 

Dec. 1—31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 



Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

80 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Palestine 



JCkron 

Dec. 23-29 

1 


Jerusalem - .. 

do 

2 



Peru: 

, Arcquipa 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 


Poland . 




Sept. 28-Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 137; 
deaths, 7. 

Portugal: 

Oporto . . 

Jan. 4-10. 

1 

j 

Rumania - - 




Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July, 1924. Cases, 69; deaths, 10. 

Do 


1 


Cnnstnnza 

Dec. 1-10. 

1 


Russia 



Jan. 1-June,30, 1924: Cases, 92,000. 

Leningrad 

June 29-Oct. 2/> 

11 


Spam 

Madrid _ 

Year 1924. 

3 


Malaga „ . . 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Tunis 





July 1-Nov. 20, 1924: Cases, 39. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople - 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

1 

6 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-8 

1 


Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province 

Nov. 9-29 



Outbreaks. 

East London - 

Nov. 10 22 ! 

1 


Orange Free State... 

Nov. 9-Dec. 13.. . 



Do. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 9-15.. 



Do. 

Yugoslavia 




Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24- Dec. 7 

4 


deaths, 2. 
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INCIDENCE OF SICKNESS AMONG WHITE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Frequency of illnesses during the school year 1923-24 and a summary of the 
experience for 1921-1924 1 

By Ski.wyn D Com ins, Associate Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

A preceding report 2 on sickness among school children at Hagers- 
town, Md*, was based on observations extending over the period 
December, 1921, to May, 1923, inclusive, for the school months only. 
The collection of morbidity data was continued, however, during the 
school term 1923-24. A total of 5,021 white school children were 
under observation for a part or for the whole of the 1923-24 school 
term, with 4,859 full-time school years of exposure. 2 A large majority 



‘From Field Investigations in Child Hygiene, Senior Surgeon Taliaferro Clark in Charge, in cooperation 
with the Statistical Office, Statistician Edgar Sydeustrieker in charge, United States Public Health Service. 
The data on morbidity of school cblldreh in Hagerstown, Md., were collected under the supervision of Bur* 
geon C. V. Akin, United States Public Health Service, in cooperation with the Hagerstown public school 
authorities and the Washington County Health Demonstration. 

• Morbidity among School Children in Hagerstown, Md. — Cases of Illness and Days Lost from School 
on Acopunt of Illness among White School Children during the School Months, December, 1021, to May, 
1023, Inclusive. Public Health Reports, Vol. 39, No. 38, Sept. 10, 1924, pp. 2391-2422 (Reprint 957). 

*Th* d*yB the children were under observation were sumraated to secure the total days of exposure. 
This figure was divided by 180 to get the number of full-time school years of exposure. This assumed a 
school year of 9 months with 20 school days in each school month. If every child were enrolled the whole 
tfirm, tbs number of children and the number of full-time years of exposure would be the same. 

27188°— 2fif 1 (401) 
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at these children were under observation for the whole period of 
nine months. The number under observation for a port or for ail of 
the 1922-23 school year was slightly greater — 5,126 children. The 
reduction in the number for the year 1923-24 was due chiefly to 
discontinuing observations on children attending the boys 7 high 
school. Therefore, the age and sex distribution of those under 
observation during 1923-24 is somewhat different from that for the 
year 1922-23, because relatively more younger boys are included in 
the present study. 

CAUSES OF IHLNESS 

The case rates per 1,000 children per school year are shown in 
Table 1 for nearly three school terms, that is, from December, 1921, 
to May, 1924, and also for each of the school terms separately. The 
relative frequency of the different diseases and disorders as causes 
of absence from school are shown graphically in Figure 1 for the whole 
three-year period. 


Table 1 . — Morbidity from certain causes among white school children of both 
sexes and all ages in the three school years 1021- 22, 1922-23, and 19 23-2/+ , in 
Hagerstown , Md, 


Diagnosis 

Cases per 1,000 children i>er 
school year of 180 school 
days 

Number of eases of sickness 

Total 

1021-24 

1923-24 

2, 420 

1922-23 

1921-22 

Total 

1921-24 

1923-24 j 

i 

1922-23 ! 

1621-22 

All causes 

2, 307 

2. 438 

2,114 

29,604 

11,757 

12,611 

5,236 

Measles 

m 

2 

48 

64 

~ ^413 

9 1 

246 

r 158 

Mumps 

J 

0 

1 

1 

11 

8 j 

7 

2 

W hooping cough _ 

14 

14 

0 

42 

175 

70 

2 

103 

Chicken pox 

15 

17 

14 

11 

185 

83 

74 j 

28 

Scarlet fever 

4 

3 

f> 

2 

46 

15 

26 

5 

Diphtheria 

4 

5 

5 

2 

56 

26 

26 

5 

Crottp 

Colds 

14 

9 

16 

17 

173 

46 

85 

43 

727 

701 

743 

746 

9, 096 , 

3,405 

3,843 

1,648 

Grippe and influenza 

Tonsillitis and sore throat 

116 

4G 

189 

100 

1,449 

223 

978 

m 

232 

238 

221 

242 

2,899 : 

1, 166 

1, 144 

669 

Bronchitis and cough 

10 

9 

9 

16 

130 1 

42 

49 

39 

Pneumonia 

4 

3 

4 

8 

55 

14 

22 

19 

Other respiratory diseases and 



! 





disorders 

5 

5 

6 

3 

63 

24 

30 

8 

Digestive diseases and disorders. 

247 

£65 

244 

219 | 

3,092 i 

1,288 

1,262 

£42 

Toothache and diseases of the 








teeth . 

125 

139 

129 

81 

1.501 | 

875 

667 

219 

Earache and oar diseases 

51 

54 

53, 

44 

641 ! 

260 

273 

108 

Diseases of the eyes 

38 

32 

35 

56 

481 j 

155 

182. 

144 

Headache and neuralgia 

310 

334 

324 

234 

3, 877 

1,821 

1, 677 

579 

Scabies 

4 

4 

2 

7 

45 

20 

8 

17 

Pediculosis 

5 

6 

4 

8 

60 1 

27 

20 

19 

Other skin diseases 

27 

27 

33 

15 

340 

182 

m 

38 

Accidents, minor and major 

81 

91 

89 

45 

1,0 H 

442 

461 


Tonsil or adenoid operations. , ... 

7 

0 

7 

12 

90 j 

27 

34 


Menstruation 

IS 

15 

17 

16 

206 \ 

74 

69 

lift 

Other diseases and disorders. 

73 

76 

78 

67 

m i 

361 

m 

166 

Unknown 

203 

317 

169 

46 

2,635 | 

1,541 

875 

119 


Total, 

3921-24 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1921-22 

Number of individual children 


6,021 

674.466 

4*856.92 

6,146 
481,662 
6*17% 46 

8,712 

VOhSk 

Number of daps of exposure 

Full-time school years of exposure. 



■ * 


2, 251, 5ifi 
A 506. 42 
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The case rates for different diseases and disorders are fairly con- 
stant for the three years. The common cold stands out prominently 
as the most frequent cause of illness among school children, with 



headache second, and the digestive disorders (upset stomach, etc.) 
third. However, the rate for the common cold is from two to three 
times as great as that for either of these causes. The rate for ton- 
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and sore throat is almost as largo as that for ths digestive 
disorders. The respiratory illnesses constituted 46 per cent of all 
the cases of sickness reported during the three-year period. 4 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN ILLNESS 

The case rates for certain diseases are shown by months in Table 
2 for the school year 1923-24. Similarly, the monthly rates for the 
school years 1921-22 and 1922 -23 are shown in Table 7 of the pre- 
ceding report mentioned above. The monthly incidence rates for 
some of the diseases for the entire school period, December, 1921, 
to May, 1924, are shown grapliically in Figures 2 and 3. 


Table 2. — Seasonal variation in the morbidity from certain diseases and disorders; 
case rates arid the number of cases of sickness among white school children in 
Hagerstown , Md September, 1923, to May, 1924, inclusive 


Diagnosis 

1923 j 

1924* 

Sept. 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. 

I 

May • 



CASKS OK SICKNESS PER 1,000 CHILDREN PER SCHOOL YEAR OF ISO SCHOOL DAYS 



1,465 

335 

1,129 

All respiratory diseases and 

AH other causes 

Measles . , 

Whooping cough 

2 

Chicken pox 

‘Scarlet fever 


Diphtheria 

4 

2 

183 

14 

131 

8 

287 

244 

691 

T3roup 

Colds - 

Grippe and infltwntA 

Tonsillitis and sore throat 

Other respiratory diseases 
and disorders „ 

Digestive diseases and dis- 
orders 

Headache and neuralgia 

All other diagnoses 



2, 318 

840 

1,478 

. 

3,007 

1,401 

1,606 

2,649 

1,174 

1,475 

3, 387 

1,738 

1,649 

2,958 

1, 486 
1,472 

2, 390 

1,015 
1, 375 

15 

31 

35 

30 

13 

i » 

0 

16 

37 

32 ! 

20 

i 18 

4 

4 

5 

3 


1 

7 

10 

5 

Ml 

2 

2 

9 

17 

20 

8 

13 

7 

474 

925 

846 

1,232 

1,181 

754 

31 

64 1 

89 

119 

63 

47 

316 

398 

264 

353 

224 

196 

18 

14 

*25 

34 

18 

18 

313 

313 

220 

274 

249 

263 

350 

408 

340 

345 

336 

342 

775 

808 

814 

938 

840 

738 


2,312 

1,441 

741 

360 

1, 572 

1,081 

10 

6 

2 

3 

15 

14 

10 

3 

4 

6 

521 

245 

21 

11 

187 

101 

12 

5 

293 

186 

413 

248 

825 

615 


NUMBER OF CASES OF SICKNESS 


All causes 

All respiratory diseases and 

disorders 

All other causes 

Measles 

751 

172- 

679 

1,253 

454 

799 

1, 548 

721 

827 

1,074 

476 

698 

2,015 

1,034 

981 

1,638 

823 

815 

1,319 

560 

759 

1,109 

8 

5 

Whooping cough 

1 

8 

16 

14 

18 

7 

3 

1 

Chicken pox 


3 

8 

15 

19 

11 

10 

8 

Scarlet fever „ 


2 

2 

2 

2 



5 


* Including a few days of June. 

*lt most be noted that some of the diseases which are near the bottom of the list in order of frequency 
(Fig. t) are more important when considered from the viewpoint of days lost from school. The present 
analysis, however, is confined to cases of illness and does not take into consideration the duration. 
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Tabus 2 . — Seasonal variation in the morbidity from certain diseases and disorders; 
ease rates and the number of cases of sickness among white school children in 
Hagerstown^ Md., September , 1923, to May, 1924, inclusive — Continued 


Diagnosis 


1923 

1924 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


Number of children 

4,858 

19 

4, 805 
20 

4,877 

19 

4, 865 
15 

4, 868 
22 

4,747 

21 

4,730 

21 

4,667 

20 

4,612 

26 

School days in month 

Total possible days of attend- 
ance. 

92, 302 
612. 79 

97. 300 

92,063 
514. 79 

72, 975 
405. 42 

107, 096 
594.98 

99,687 

5.53.82 

99,330 

93,340 

518.56 

119,912 

600.18 

Full-time years of exposure. . . 

540.56 

551.83 


In Figure 2 are shown the incidence rates for all causes of sickness 
and for two large groups — the respiratory diseases and all other 
causes of sickness. The incidence rates for the nonrespiratory dis- 
eases and disorders are very similar for each of the three years con- 
sidered, but the rates for the respiratory diseases are considerably less 
for the periods 1923-24 and 1921-22 than in the year 1922-23. The 
highest incidence of the respiratory diseases occurred in March in 
the year 1922, in February for the year 1923, and in January for 
1924. 

The incidence of certain of the respiratory diseases during this 
period is shown on an enlarged scale in Figure 3. 

There were relatively few cases of either “la grippe” or influenza 
reported during the school year 1923-24, but there was a very definite 
peak for these diseases in March, 1922, and a larger peak in February, 
1923. The rates for common cold were particularly high for the 
months during which influenza was prevalent. The rather high rate 
for this disorder in the fall of 1923, with a somewhat lower rate in 
December of the same year, is in agreement with the findings of the 
United States Public Health Service based on an investigation of the 
occurrence of respiratory diseases among college students during the 
same period.® The incidence of tonsillitis and sore throat was very 
similar for each of the school years. 

COMPARISON OF MORBIDITY RATES BA8ED ON WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

THE SCHOOLS WITH RATES BASED ON BIMONTHLY CANVASS OF THE 

HOMES 

In order to evaluate different methods of procuring morbidity 
reports, advantage was taken of a survey of the incidence of sickness 
in the, general population which was being made at Hagerstown, Md., 

by the Statistical Office of the United States Public Health Service 

. ♦ , 

* Epidemiological Study of the Minor Respiratory Diseases by the Public Health Service. By J . G 
Towimend. Public Health Reports, voi. 39, No. 43, Qct. 24, 1924 (Reprint 960). 
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at the same time that morbidity reports were being oetteeted in the 
public schools. During the course of this survey a group of families 
comprising nearly onc-third of the total population of the city were 
visited at intervals of approximately two months by field assistants 
to ascertain the cases and causes of sickness which had occurred in 
the homes since the date of the preceding visit. The data relating 
to this survov have been partially tabulated and issued as a prelimi- 
nary report.® A tabulation of the data for the period December, 
1921-Decembor, 1922, by age and school attandanco showed that a 
total of 1,643 children from 5 to 21 years of age who were attending 
school were included in the population group under observation by 
field assistants. The sickness rate in this group was compared with 
that of approximately 5,000 children under observation in the school 
during a part or the whole of the same period. Tho data for June, 
July, and August were eliminated from the canvass reports in order 
that the material studied for the two groups should cover the some 
months. 

In Table 3 are shown the incidence rates from all causes, based on 
data collected by field assistants in the homes and on reports from 
the schools. The rates are shown for caws according to duration in 
days lost from school. 

Table 3 . — Cases of sickness of different durations from all causes as reported in 
bimonthly canvasses of a group of families and as reported weekly by school 
teachers — l,6J+$ school children canvassed and about 5,000 children reported on 
by teachers in Hagerstown, Md ,, December, 1921, to May, 1922, and September to 
December, 1922 i 


Days lost from school 

Ct»es per 1.080 chil- 
dren per school year 
of 9 months 

Ratio of 
rote based 
on school 
reports to 
rate based 
on canvass 
reports » 

Reported 
hi bi- 
monthly 
canvasses 

Reported 
weekly by 
school 
teachers 

All cases 

931 

1, 980 

214 

1 day or longer 

877 

1,730 

m 

2 days or longer 

747 

1,033 

m 

3 days or longer : 

643 

(147 

too 

4 days or longer 

SOI 

451 

90 

5 days or longer 

380 

340 

91 

6 days or longer 

200 

232 

90 

1 day or loss T , 

184 

856 

520 

2 days „ 

101 

380 

382 

3 days 

145 

190 

135 

4 da vs 

121 

105 

87 

6 days 

120 

115 

96 






1 Full-time school yews ofesposurs: Canvaw* J ,643.11; School, 4,5,12.33. 

* Base 100 -«rate for the given duration from canvass reports. 

Considering cases of sickness, regardless of their duration, the rates 
based on the school reports are more than double the rates based on 

• The Incidence of Illness In a. General FepoJaiWm Group— General Results of a Morbidity Study 
from Dec. 1, mi, through Mar. 31, 1921, in Hagerstown, Md. By Edgar Sydenstricker. Public Health 
Reports, vol. 40, No. 7, Feb. 13, 1923 (Reprint 989). 
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reports obtained by the canvasses. Although the two groups are not 
identical, the canvassed group is probably a representative sample of 
the total school population, and for this reason no very great variation 
would be expected in the actual sickness occurring in the two groups. 
The difference noted in the rates, therefore, probably lies largely in 
the reported rather than in the actual frequency of illness. The 
mothers, particularly those with large families, can hardly be expected 
to remember over a period of two months all cases of sickness of only 
one or two days’ duration, particularly the minor complaints. The 
teacher’s reports, on the other hand, were made every week. In some 
instances the child may have reported sickness when the ailment was 
of such minor importance as to be almost negligible. In other in- 
stances sickness may have been assigned as a cause of absence in a 
deliberate attempt to offer a plausible excuse for an absence from 
school when it was not due to sickness at all. In order to guard 
against this latter contingency the parents were asked to furnish 
written excuses in the case of all children returning to school after 
an absence. 

The data in Table 3 seem to indicate that the difference between 
the school and canvass rates is chiefly a matter of the failure to 
remember cases of minor sickness over a relatively long period of time. 
The greatest discrepancies are in the rates for cases of sickness for 
one or two days’ duration. In fact, the frequency of illness causing 
absence of one day or less as reported by the schools is more than 
five times the rate based on information obtained in the bimonthly 
canvasses. However, the difference between the frequency rates 
in the two groups is not large for cases of sickness of three days’ 
duration or longer. 
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Tabus 4 » — Morbidity from Certain causes arm*# whits Hh&si children m reported 
in bimonthly canvasses of a group of families and as reported weekly by school 
teachers — 1,64$ children canvassed and about $,000 children reported on by 
teachers in Hagerstown, Md December, 1921, to May, 1922, and September to 
December, 1922 


Diagnosis 

Cases per 1 ,000 children per school 
year of 9 months 

1 

I 

Ratio of the 
rate baaed on 
school reports 
to the rata 
based on can- 
vass reporta 1 

Total number of 
oases 

All cases 

Cases lasting 3 
days or longer 

All 

cases 

Cases 
lasting 
3 days 
or 

longer 

Reported 
in bi- 
monthly 
can- 
vasses 

Re- 

ported 

weekly 

by 

schools 

Re- 
ported 
in bi- 
monthly 
can- 
vasses 

Re- 

ported 

weekly 

by 

schools 

< S--3 

fi i»|w 

Re>* 

ported 

Weekly 

by 

schools 

Alt causes . 

93 1 

1,989 

m 

047 

214 

100 

• 1, 621 

9,065 

Measles* 

37 

35 

37 

35 

95 ! 

95 

61 

161 

Whooping cough 

28 

23 

28 

23 

82 | 

82 

46 

KM 

Chicken pox 

12 

11 

12 

10 

92 

83 

20 

50 

Colds 

m 

581 

167 

18-1 

urn 

110 

483 

2,646 

Grippe and influenza.* 

88 

67 

81 

53 

76 

65 

144 

307 

Tonsiflitte ami sore throat 

114 

225 

74 

83 

197 

112 

187 

1,024 

Other respiratory diseases 

48 

21 

30 

14 

44 

47 

78 

94 

Digestive diseases and disorders. 

70 

245 

44 

52 

322 

113 

125 

1,117 

Toothache and teeth diseases 

13 

103 

10 

13 

792 

130 

22 

469 

Earache and ear diseases 

17 

34 

10 

9 

200 

90 

28 

[ 166 

Diseases and disorders of eyes... 

19 

45 

15 

19 

237 

127 

31 

206 

Be&d&cha and neuralgia 

21 

259 

5 

23 

1,233 

460 

35 

1 1,178 

Skin diseases 

31 

39 

23 

24 

126 

101 

-50 

176 

Accidents-.** 

35 

72 

29 

22 

200 

76 

57 

329 

Tonsil or adenoid operation 

18 

11 

18 

10 

61 

56 

29 

62 

Other md unknown diseases 









and disorders.. 

76 

217 

fi! 

75 

285 

123 

125 

988 

Total possible days of exposure.. 








816, 420 

Total months of exposure . 







14,707 

Full-time school years of ex- 









posure.... 







1,634. 11 

4,56133 


» 1 

, 





1 Base 100=rate for the given cause from canvass reports. 


In Table 4 are shown by cause of illness the comparative rates for 
all cases and for cases causing absence of threo days or longer. The 
rates for the common communicable diseases of childhood and those 
for influenza are approximately the same for the two groups of 
children. On the other band, the incidence rates for minor ailments, 
such as cold, sore throat, upset stomach, toothache, and headache, 
are much higher in the school group. When the cases of illness of 
less than three days’ duration arc excluded, tho incidence rates for 
the various diseases and disorders are not greatly different in the Imo 
groups, except in the case of headache. The rate for headache is '12 
times as high for the school group as for the group canvassed in their 
homes. On eliminating all sickness of less than three days’ duration, 
the headache rate for the school group is still approximately four 
and one-half timos that for the canvassed group. These differences 
suggest the possibility that in reporting the causes of absence to the 
teacher, children frequently assigned headache as the cause, when in 
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reality the absence was due to some other disorder or to seme cause 
other than sickness. 

01 ail absences reported as due to headache during the period 
December, 1921, to May, 1922, 89 per cent were of one day’s dura- 
tion or less, and 35 per cent were of one-half day’s duration. Only 
8 per cent were for three days or longer, and 3 per cent for four days 
or longer. 

Seasonal variation in case rates from the two sources . — Investigation 
of the sickness occurring in the general population was continued 
throughout the year. Data are available, therefore, for tho summer 
months as well as for the months during which school was in session. 
Monthly rates for certain groups of diseases and disorders are shown 
in Table 5 for that portion of the school population investigated in 
their homos and for the children under observation in the schools. 

The large difference between the number of cases reported in the 
two groups has already been discussed. Because of this difference 
the rates based on the canvass and those based on the school reports 
for any given month obviously are not directly comparable. In order 
to put them on a comparablo basis they were reduced to an index; 
the rates for each month were divided by the corresponding rate for 
all months combined, except June, July, and August, for which thero 
wore no school reports. These indices are shown in Figure 4. 


Relative seasonal variation in the morbidity of school children asihdicateP by 
BI-MONTHLY CANVASSES ANP BY WEEKLY REPORTS FROM SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
HAGERSTOWN, MP., DECEMBER TO DECEMBER 1912.. 


mg 



SH0B0HB900H0HI 


* im mb «ai* m m ten* gam $m, mx u» mm. 
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Table 5. — Seasonal variation in the morbidity from certain groups of diseases: 
Case incidence by months among white school children in a group of families 
canvassed bimonthly for sickness records and among school chudren reported on 
weekly by school teachers in Hager slown t Md December > 19&l y to December } 19%B 



t «5 

192J 

1922 





i : 

1 I 

1 1 

1 i 

1 i 

1 i 

1 1 

1 . 1 




Diagnosis 

1 All month* 
! June, Ju 
| August 

l 

j December 

January 

j February 

i March 

i 

i 

April 

> 

I 

| May 

1 June 

1 July 

[ August 

September 

I 

O 

I 

► 

1 

j 

I 

0 


CASK HATE PER 1,000 CHILDREN PER SCHOOL YEAR OF 9 MONTHS 1 


All causes- 

School - . 

( ’tinvass 

All respiratory diseases aud 
disorders: 

School - 

Canvass. 

All other causes 

School 

Canvass 


1,989 

1, 892^2 

187 

2,333 

3, 024 

2, 065 

93! 

i,34(n 

510 

723 

1, 352 

602 

894 

1,020 1, 

, 361 

1,280 

1. 821 

847 

54 6 j 

678; 

987 

512 

1, 012 

225 

1, 095 

866' 

820 

1, 052 

1,203 

J, 218 

385 

oos; 

1 

523 

211 

340| 

377 


l, 149 


1 

i 

| 


1,216 1,839 

■> rm '? 

484- 

258 

326 

229 

624! 694 

1 

1,204 

923 

312 




1 

1 28 1) 629 

710 

971 

109 

69 

62 

68 

292. 469 

701 

629 

837 




935 1, 210 

1,316 

1,415 

375 

189 

204 

" ^61 

! 

; 332 235 

! 

! 503! 

1 

294 


RATIO OF THE RATE IN EACH MONTH TO THE RATE FOR ALL MONTHS EXCEPT JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST 


All causes- i 

School 

100 

95 

110; 

117 

1 

152 

I j 

104 5SL 

1 



1 61 

1 ' 

1 92 

10J 

129' 

120 

09 

Canvass.. . . . 

All tespiratoi y diseases and 
disorders 

100 

1 

145 

162 

78j 

115 

65 52,' 

28 

35 

25 

67 

1 75 

i 

School. 

100 

115 

152 

143 

204 

95 

35i_ . 




31 

70 

79 

109 

Canvass.. 

All other causes 

100, 

124 

181 

94 

185 

4>| 

2()| 

1 

13 


! 12 

| I 

! 53 

! 

l 84 

128 

115 

School 

100 ; 

79 

75 

90 

! 110 

ini 

70! . 



! 1 

85 

! ni 

120 

129 

Canvass 

100: 

174 

136 

55 

88 


.1 

49 

69 

f 

80 

i 

61 

131) 

1 

76 


EXPOSURE 


Number of children: 
School _ . . 

Canvass 


|l| ! 


1 i ! ! i 

13 , 643 3, 672 3, 069.3, 657 3, 613,3, 3721 
. j 1, 434 J , 434 1, 457(1, 469 i, 503 1, 537| 
1 1 • 1 1 1 

|1,543 1,500' 

! 1 


- - '5.11710, 121 5, 122 5,106 

1, 523)1, 55S 1 1, 546 1, 382 1, 387 


i Kates are adjusted for the varying length of the months 


The curves of the canvass indices for the entire year give some 
idea of the relative rates that prevailed in the summer months. 
The indications are that the rates for the three summer months were 
probably the lowest for the year, apparent!}" somewhat lower than 
prevailed in either May or September. 

FINANCIAL ASPECT OF SCHOOL ABSENCE DUE TO SICKNESS 

Aside from the effect of illness in reducing the physical and mental 
efficiency of the individual, loss of time from school because of sickness 
is, in a sense, a financial loss to the community. Educational 
facilities are usually provided on the basis of the total number of 
children of school age, with due allowance for the normal increase 
in population. The number of teachers and the size and number of 
school buildings must be adequate to care for the maximum number 
of pupils who may attend school on any one day. On the days when 
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the number 6f pupils attending school is less than the maximum 
provided for, the difference between this number and tire number 
who could l>e eared for represents a loss. For exnmple, if children 
lose 4 per cent of the total school days on account of sickness, it is 
evident that 4 per cent of the expenditures for maintaining the school 
system is without commensurate returns. 

It was found from data for the school months December, 1921-May, 
1923, that the children in Hagerstown, Md., lost on account of sickness 
an average of approximately 4 per cent of the total possible days of 
attendance. It is estimated by the school authorities of the county 
that the operation and maintenance of the schools of the city of 
Hagerstown for the school year 1923-24 cost $235,743. If (luring 
that year, as in the preceding terms, 4 per cent of the days enrolled 
were lost on account of sickness, then 4 per cent of the $235,743, or 
about $9,500, was really spent for the operation and maintenance of 
the schools when children were sick and unable to attend school. 
Of this amount approximately $4,800 is chargeable to the respiratory 
diseases, $1,700 to the common communicable diseases of children, 
and $3,000 to all other causes of illness. The absence of “contacts” 
who were not sick is not included in the above estimate, but only 
absence of sick children, 

SICKNESS ANl) SCHOOL PROGRESS 

Fortunately, every absence does not mean a loss that can never 
be recovered. An average child probably makes up most of the 
work lost during short absences, and overavorage children probably 
experience little difficulty in “catching up” in their work after even 
relatively long absences. But such “catching up” may not bo 
complete; a child who would be excellent, in his studies if lie attended 
school regularly may bo only fair or even poor in school work because 
of absence on account of sickness or other causes. In still other 
cases the child may be absent so much that he lias to repeat the grade 
the next year. 

It would seem that a good measure of the financial loss to the school 
district on account of sickness would be the number of years children 
repeat grades because of time lost from school during illness, since 
the repetition means that the child must be taught again the things 
he should have learned the first year. 
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Table 6. — Morbidity from all causes among white school children f classified accord* 
ing to the character of school work and success in passing the grade — Hagerstown , 
Md. t December , 1921-May, 1922 



All ages 1 





School rating and promotion 

i 

Ad- 
justed a 

Crude 

6-7 

8-9 

lb-11 

12-13 


14 and 
over 


CASKS OF SICKNESS PER CHILD PUR SCHOOL YEAR OF 180 SCHOOL DAYS 


Both sexes* 








Excellent or good 

1.93 

2 oi ; 

2. 56 j 

2 06 

1.97 

1.74 

1.48 

Fair, poor, or very poor 

2. 45 

2.45 

2.89 j 

2.79 

2. 34 

2.29 

1. 97 

Promoted 

2 07 

2.08 

2.58 

2.26 

2.08 

1 87 

1.64 

Failed 

2.75 

2. 79 

3. 24 

2.58 

2.27 

2.77 

2.59 

Boys: 








Excellent or good 

1.72 

1.83 

2. 58 

1.90 

1 81 

1.40 

1.04 

Fair, poor, or very poor 

2.42 

2.38 

2.73 

2 89 

2.37 

2.22 

1.92 

Promoted 

1. 99 

2.02 

2 63 

2.22 

1.98 

1.68 

1.52 

Failed — 

2. 51 

2. 58 

2.84 

2.58 

2.60 

2.68 

2.15 

Girls* 








Excellent or good 

2. 14 

2 16 

2 54 

2 20 

fi. 10 

1.96 

1.92 

Fair, poor, or very poor 

2. 49 

2 56 

3 10 

2 68 

2 30 

2.36 

2.09 

Promoted 

i 2 15 

2 15 

2. 54 

2. 30 

2. 18 

2.02 

1.78 

Failed - 

2 89 

3 06 

*” 

2.57 

1 IK) 

3. 10 

3.1ft 


SCHOOL DAYS LOST ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS PER CHILD PER SCHOOL YEAR OF 180 SCHOOL DAYS 


Both sexes ! 

i 

: j 






Excellent or good 

1 6 66 

7. 23 

11 71 

8.30 

5 35 

4.80 

3 54 

Fair, poor, or very poor j 

9. 54 

9.69 

17.11 

13 35 

b 44 

6.45 

5.16 

Promoted 

7.11 

7 27 

12. 69 

9.10 

5 58 

4. 61 

3.93 

Failed 

11. G4 

13.00 

19 27 

15. 95 

8. 02 

7.54 

6.91 

Boys: 






Excellent or good 

6.48 

7. 12 

12.53 

8.00 

5.29 

4.60 

2. 61 

Fair, pool , oi very poor 

9. 18 

9 10 

16. 26 

13. 65 

6. 44 

4. 70 

4.94 

Promoted 

7. 10 

7 30 

13. 34 

9.02 

5.22 

4.21 

3.99 

Failed 

10. 57 

II. 86 

18.65 

14.95 

8.41 

6.74 

4.65 

Girls: 








Excellent or good 

6.84 

7. 32 

11.02 

8 57 

5 40 

6.01 

4 43 

Fair, poor, or very poor 

9 91 

10.54 j 

18 26 

13.11 

6.43 

6.37 

5,70 

Promoted 

7.12 

7 24 

12, 07 

9.19 

5 93 

4.92 

3. 87 

Failed 

12. 70 

14. 46 

20 06 

17.11 

7.41 

8.85 

9.85 


NUMBER OF FULL-TIME SCHOOL 1 EARS OF EXPOSURE 


Both sexes: 

Excellent or good 

Fair, poor, or very poor.. 

Promoted 

Failed 

Boys: 

Excellent or good 

Fair, poor, or very poor.. 

Promoted 

Failed 

Girls: 

Excellent or good 

Fair, poor, or very poor.. 

Promoted 

Failed.-. 


ll, 180 6 

803.2 

261.1 

174.2 

306.1 

145.0 

226.7 
140 8 

148.0 

125.1 

| ec*i 

1 §§ 

1,894.4 

268.7 

360.7 

76.9 

437. 3 
52.0 

343.7 

41.9 

261.6 

35.7 

443.8 

46.0 

545. 0 
476.0 

120.4 

100.1 

145.4 

78.6 

100.9 

78.2 

57.1 

68.8 

106.0 

1317 

926.7 

151.6 

177.1 

43.0 

215.2 

27.9 

168.2 

25.6 

115.8 

22.1 

221.6 

26.0 

635.6 
327. 2 

140.7 

74.1 

160.7 

66.4 

125.8 

62.6 

90.9 

56.3 

107.6 

56.6 

967.8 

117.1 

183.6 

33.9 

222.1 

24.1 

175.4 

16.3 

145.8 
> 13.6 

222.2 

20.0 


i A few children of unknown age are Included in the total. 

* Adjusted to the age distribution of all children umlor observation, 
are adjusted for sex as well as age. 


The rates for both sexes combine 
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Data were not available to show the grades repeated, but Table 6 
shows sickness rates among children classified according to the 
character of their school work and their success in passing the grade. 
Both the case rates and the days lost per child per school year are 
shown for different ages. Adjusted rates for all ages were computed 
to eliminate any differences due to the age distribution of the children 
in the several groups. 

Among children of all ages the case rate for the group whose school 
work was only fair, poor, or very poor was 27 per cent greater than 
among those whose work was good or excellent. The days lost per 
child per year was 43 per cent higher in the less satisfactory group. 

Comparison was also made of illness among children who were 
promoted with that among those who failed at the end of the term. 
The case rate of sickness among children who failed was 33 per cent 
higher than among those who wore promoted, and the days lost per 
child per year was 64 per cent higher. The number of days lost 
per case was also considerably greater for those who failed than for 
those who were promoted. 

It seems quite reasonable that absence from school from any cause 
would adversely affect the work in school. This would seem to be 
particularly true of sickness, For it would presumably leave the child 
with less energy and vitality to put into work of either a mental or 
physical nature. However, it seems clear that there are many other 
factors, such as mental ability, which are no doubt more closely 
related to school progress than the sickness rate. But sickness does 
seem to be one factor in the problem. 

SUMMARY 

The morbidity records of about 5.000 public-school children at 
Hagerstown, Md., for the school year 1923-24 were tabulated by 
cause of illness and month of onset, supplementing a previous report 
on the same subject. The sickness rates for the school year 1923-24 
were somewhat lower than those for 1922-23, particularly for the 
respiratory diseases and disorders. The chief difference noted was 
in the incidence of influenza and of colds. The data show no definite 
epidemic of influenza in 1923-24. 

Data for nearly three school years, December, 1921, to May, 1924, 
were combined, and the incidence rates were computed for certain 
diseases and disorders. The frequency of common colds was found 
to be more than twice as great as that of any other illness. Head- 
ache, digestive disorders, sore throat, toothache, and influenza were 
next in frequency in the order named. The respiratory disturbances 
constituted 46 per cent of all cases of sickness ♦reported during the 
three years. 

The incidence of sickness based on the weekly reports of teachers 
was compared with similar data obtained by bimonthly canvasses of 
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a group of families. When cases lasting less than three days are 
eliminated, the rates are approximately the same except in the case 
of headache. It would seem that while the bimonthly canvasses 
revealed most of the cases lasting three days or longer they failed to 
bring to light all the cases of sickness of but short duration. It 
would also seem that headache was sometimes reported in the schools 
as a cause of absence when the absence was not due to sickness at all. 
However, the method of collecting morbidity data through school 
reporting seems in most cases to be essentially accurate, and the 
information seems to be more complete than that obtained by 
bimonthly canvasses. 

Based on a conservative estimate of the cost of the operation and 
maintenance of the schools and the percentage of the days enrolled 
that were lost on account of sickness, it was found that for a school 
population of about 5,000 children, approximately $9,500 was spent 
for the operation and maintenance of the schools when children were 
sick and unable to attend them. About $4,800 of this amount is 
chargeable to the respiratory diseases, $1,700 to the common com- 
municable diseases of children, and $3,000 to all other causes of 
illness. 

Sickness rates among children whose school work was satisfactory 
were compared with the rates among children whose school work 
was not satisfactory. The rates for the unsatisfactory group were 
considerably higher than those for the group doing satisfactory school 
work. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1924, 
AND RATES FOR THE YEARS 1914-1924, INCLUSIVE 

The accompanying tables are taken from the vStatistical Bulletin 
for January, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for November and December, 1924, 
and for the years 1914 to 1924, inclusive. The rates for 1924 are 
based on a strength of over 15,000,000 insured persons. 

It must be borne in mind that these rates apply to a more or 
less selected group of persons, and that for the years 1920, 1921, and 
1922, they were 75 per cent of the death rate for the United States 
registration area, and in 1923, 73 per cent of that rate. 

HEALTH RECORD FOR DECEMBER, 1924 ! 

The death record for this group for December was not as favorable 
as for the other months of 1924. The death rate, 9.3 per 1,000, showed 
a sharp rise from that of 7.8 for November, and was the highest 
December rate recorded since 1920. The table shows that this 
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unfavorable condition was due to increases in the death rates for 
almost all of the more important causes of death. Lower death rates 
were recorded in December, however, for all of the principal epi- 
demic diseases of childhood and for typhoid fever. 


Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed , November 
and December , 1924, and December and year 1923 

1 Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 



Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 

Cause of death 

Dee t mi 

Nov., 1924 

Dec., 1923 

Year 1923 

Total, all causes 

931.4 

776. 5 

904.1 

928.2 

Typhoid fever.. 

Measles 

4.1 

5.2 

4.5 

6.1 

1.5 

1.1 

6.1 

9.5 

Scarlet fever- 

3.7 

3. 0 

5.4 

4.4 

Whoopi as cough - - 

Diphtnerla . ... 

5 ,2 

4.7 

6.6 

7.4 

14.0 

33.5 

19.6 

15.5 

Innueiwa 

19.1 

9.0 

15.6 

30.3 

Tuberculosis (all foims).. 

95.2 

81.2 

90.4 

110.1 

Tuber* uIosls of icspiratoiy system 

84.2 

71.7 

82.3 

99.7 

Cancer . 

09.5 

06.4 

72.6 

71.8 

Diabetes mellit us. ... _ ... 

10.1 

12.0 

14.1 

36.0 

( Vrebral hemm rhage 

02 9 

54.4 

66.0 

61.2 

Organic diseases of lieai t - 

J39. 5 

106.7 

125.1 

127.3 

Pneumonia (all forms) „ 

103.0 

69.1 

90.0 

83.9 

Other respiratory diseases. 

18.0 

31.9 

35.1 

13.9 

Diarrhea ami enteritis 

2a 0 

20.7 

20.8 

28.2 

Bright’s disease (chrouic nephrite-) 

69 4 

58. 2 

69.4 

68.8 

Puerpeial state .. . . . ... _ 

15.2 

12.1 

36.0 

17.7 

Suicides . ... 

7.4 

7.6 

6.7 

7.3 

Homicides 

7.7 

7.7 

0.9 

7.3 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homi- 
cides) .. 

62.8 

68.1 

64.3 

62.9 

Traumatism by automobile - 

17.1 

17.0 

37.4 

35.3 

All other causes. . . 

196.5 

166.2 

190.3 

179.4 


i All figures include infants insured under our year of age. 


RATES FOR YEAR 1924 

The death rate for the year 1924 for this group of persons was 8.5 
per 1,000, which is 5.2 per cent lower than the rate for 1923, and 
lower than the rate for any previous year. On the basis of this 
record, the Bulletin states that the health of the people of the United 
States and Canada, as reflected by the death rate was probably 
better in 1924 than ever before, and notes that it is the first year 
that every important cause of death registered a decrease from the 
preceding year. 

There were 130,790 deaths during the year 1924, which was 7,210 
less than would have occurred had the 1923 rate obtained, and 61,958 
fewer deaths than would have occurred under the 1911 death rate. 
It is estimated that up to and including the year 1924 the accumulated 
saving of lives among these insured persons since 1911 is consider- 
ably in excess of 200,000. 

No widespread epidemics in IQ2J+. — The year wak especially marked 
by the absence of epidemic prevalence of any disease. The influenza 
death rate was one of the lowest ever recorded, and the deaths from 
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pneumonia were fewer than in any previous year except 1921, The 
epidemic diseases of childhood — measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria — registered the lowest rates on record. The 
diphtheria death rate, 12.8 per 100,000, represents a decrease of 50 
per cent irom the rate of 10 years ago. 

Typhoid fever . — The typhoid fever death rate, 4.5 per 100,000, was 
the lowest ever recorded in the history of the company. This marks 
a reduction of 13.5 per cent from the rate for 1023, of 38.4 percent, 
within the past 5 yearn, and of 72 per cent in the past 10 years. 

Tuberculosis.- -A continued reduction is shown in the death rate 
for tuberculosis— from 110.5 per 100,000 in 1923 to 104.7 in 1924. 
The decline since 1911 (224. 0) was 53.4 per cent. For pulmonary 
tuberculosis alone the rate dropped to 93.7 per 100,000, a deelinc of 
6.9 per cent from that for 1923. For the first time the rate for this 
form of tuberculosis among this group was under 100 per 100,000; 
and it is noted that these low rates are for wage earners and their 
families, living in cities, who uniformly show higher death rates for 
these diseases than the rates for the general population. 

Cancer . — The cancer mortality rate is lower than in 1923 or 1922, 
but is the same as that for 1921 and higher than the rate for any 
year prior to 1921. 

The Bulletin states: 

In direct contrast to what has been accomplished in the saving of human 
life in fields like typhoid fever, tuberculosis, maternal diseases, diarrheal com- 
plaints, and diabetes, the record for cancer shows no real progress. If anything 
at. all has been accomplished, it is limited to keeping the death rate from rising. 
That is clearly the case so far as the wage-earning group of the American and 
Canadian populations is concerned. An intensive study made bv the Metro- 
politan in 1924 shows that such small increase as has been recorded in the last 
13 or 14 years applies to the older ages only. Between 35 and 55 years, there 
has been a slightly declining tendency. Beyond 55, the more advanced the 
age, the greater has been the rate of increase. The gravity of the cancer problem 
is concentrated on the higher age groups, not only as to maximum incidence 
but as to increasing mortality. Nevertheless, more deaths occur in childhood 
and adolescence than is generally realized. Among Metropolitan industrial 
policyholders more than 2 per cent of the cancer mortality during a period of 
12 years occurred among persons under 25 years of age. At all ages combined, 
the increase has been greater among males than among females; and in one 
group, colored females, a slightly declining tendency has been observed. 

Another fact of interest which has developed in this study was that if a boy 
or girl once reaches the age of 10 there is more likelihood of ultimately dying 
from cancer than from tuberculosis. This has not been generally realized, 
localise the crude death rate for tuberculosis is still, and has always been, much 
higher than that for cancer. Nevertheless, the probabilities are that of 100 
boys 10 years old more than 8 will eventually die from cancer, whereas less 
than 7 will succumb to tuberculosis. For females the probability of dying 
from cancer is even greater, being 87 per cent in excess of the chance of eventual 
death from tuberculosis. 
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Diabetes. — The death rate for diabetes declined to 15.1 per 100,000 
from a rate of 16.2 in 1923, and a rate of 17.2 in 1922. This is 
stated to be significant in view of the recent increasing use of the 
insulin treatment in a period which was showing a tendency toward 
increased death rates for diabetes. 

“ Degenerative diseases .” — Cerebral hemorrhage, organic heart 
disease, and chronic nephritis registered slight declines. Mortality 
from organic heart disease still stands, as in 1923 and 1922, the 
leading cause of death. In 1921 it shared first place with tubercu- 
losis, and in all years prior to that it was outranked by the latter. 

Puerperal diseases . — Deaths from puerperal diseases continued 
the decline begun in 1921. Deaths from puerperal septicemia 
dropped to 6.6 per 100,000 in 1921, the lowest record for this group 
of women. 

Alcoholism . — The death rate for alcoholism shows a slight decline 
from that for 1923, although it was still higher than the rates for 
1922, 1921, and 1920. 

Deaths from wood alcohol poisoning numbered 18, as compared 
with 27 in 1923. 36 in 1922, and 71 in 1921. 

The death rate for cirrhosis of the liver was the same as in 1923, 
5.8 per 100,000. 

Accidents . — Increases were recorded for accidental burns and acci- 
dental drownings, and fewer deaths from falls, machinery accidents, 
and railroad accidents. 

Deaths from automobile accidents continued to increase in 1924, 
•the rate being 16.0 as compared with 15.4 in 1923. Mortality from 
this cause in this group has more than doubled since. 1916, has tripled 
since 1915, quadrupled since 1913, and increased seven fold since 
1911. Some small comfort is suggested in the decline in the rate of 
increase in this cause of death, the rise in 1924 over 1923 being 4 per 
cent, whereas, in 1923, the increase was 13 per cent over 1922, and 
in 1922 it was 12 per cent over 1921. Automobile fatalities still 
head the list of accidental deaths, causing four times as many deaths 
as railroad accidents, and more than twice as many as result from 
accidental falls or accidental drownings. 

27180'’— 25 2 
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Death rales per 100fi(K) liven cxjwsed (ayes one and over ) /or principal causes of 

death , 1914-1924 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Cause of death 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

1914 

All causes of doath . 

850 2 

897.1 

882.9 

870.6 

989 4 

1,003.0 

1,559.2 

1,101.1 

1,108.1 

1,130.9 

1,162.8 

Typhoid fever 

4. ft 

ft. 2 

ft 7 

0 7 

0.7 

7 3 

11. ft 

12 1 

13 0 

12 9 

lfl.1 

Communicable diseases of 












childhood . - 

26.3 

33 1 

29.8 

37 9 

43 1 

31 ft 

41 6 

40.8 

40.8 

30.4 

48 2 

Measles _ 

ft 7 

8.4 

4,3 

3 2 

8. ft 

3. ft 

8.6 

11.1 

9.9 

5.7 

6.9 

Scarlet fever 

4.3 

4 4 

4 9 

7 0 

6.0 

3. 9 

3. R 

0.0 

4.1 

4.0 

9.8 

Whooping cough .. .. 

3.5 

1.8 

2. 6 

3.0 

6.6 

3 2 

10.1 

ft.l 

5.8 

4.7 

5.8 

Diphtheria . . _ 

12 8 

1ft ft 

18 0 

23 8 

22 1 

20 9 

19 3 

24.0 

21.0 

21 4 

26 7 

Influenza and pneumonia. . 

84. 5 

107.7 

95 3 

76. ft 

1 r )9. 5 

214 1 

•542. 2 

13ft. 4 

138.1 

119.5 

111.6 

Influenza 

14 2 

30 1 

21 7 

8.7 

63. 5 

93 9 

272 4; 14 4 

23 8 

13.0 

11.3 

Pneumonia- 

70 3 

77.0 

73.7 

67. 8 

106.1 

117.2 

269 8 

121.0 

114.3 

100. ft 

100.3 

Meningococcus meningitis . 

6 

.7 

7 

.9 

1 0 

1 3 

2 8| 3 ft 

l.ft 

1 3 

1 ft 

Tuberculosis; all fount*.-. 

104. 7 

HO. 5 

114 2 

117.4 

137.9 

150.6 

189 0 

188.9 

19Q.2 

197.8 

204.5 

Tuberculosis of respira- 












lory system 

03 7 

100.6 

103 6 

1 0ft. 6 

124 0 

141.6 

171 2 

172 3 

172 8 

180 0 

185.2 

Cancer, all fotms _ .. 

7J.7 

72.7 

72 0 

71 7 

69 8 

67 0 

67 2 

70 9 

70 3 

70 9 

09.8 

Diabetes mcllltus..- 

15 1 

16.2 

17 2 

15.5 

14 1 

13 4 

14 0 

15. 3 

16.9 

16.1 

14.2 

Cerebral hemorrhage upo- 












plexy ... 

01.2 

61 9 

62.9 

62.1 

61.3 

59. 8 

64 0 

00. S 

08 7 

68.5 

09.2 

Diseases of heart 

125. 5 

128 7 

126 7 

117.4 

117.0 

113. 9 

141 7 

142.0 

140 2 

130.7 

138.1 

Diarrhea and cntciitis. . . 

11 4 

11.1 

10 8 

14.2 

1ft. 8 

16 9 

23. 4 

25. ft 

20 2 

24 4 

24.7 

1 to 2 ycais 

6.0 

ft. ft 

4.9 

6 0 

7 0 

7 ft 

11.6 

11.9 

12.5 

11 3 

11.9 

2 years and over .. 

5.3 

ft. 7 

ft. 9 

8.1 

8.8 

9. ft 

11.8 

13 C 

13.7 

13 1 

12.8 

Chronic nephritis (Bright’s 












disease) ... ._ 

66 7 

69 6 

70 3 

08 0 

70 8 

73. ft 

86 8 

Oft 7 

09 0 

95. 7 

95.4 

Puerperal state, total 

17.1 

17.9 

19.0 

19.8 

23 0 

20.0 

27 4 

18 2 

1 17.6 

18.0 

19.8 

Puei tk ral sen! iccmia 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

S ft 

8.6 

6 7 

7.3 

7. ft 

7.2 

7.2 

8.4 

Puerperal album, and 












convulsions.. 

4 4 

4 2 

4 7 

4 9 

ft 0 

4 8 

4 9 

ft 1 

5.0 

4.8 

5.1 

Occidents of pregnancy 

1 0 

1 S 

1 7 

1 0 

3.1 

A 0 

6 9 

1 0 

1 4 

1.8 

1.7 

Total external causes.. . . 

77. 1 

77 8 

71 8 

72 0 

72 0 

94 2 

128.9 

106. 7 

1*9 5 

88 2 

89.2 

Suicides 

7 3 

7 4 

! 7 ft 

7.6 

6.1 

6 8 

7 6 

9.3 

9 8 

12.2 

12.3 

Homicides . 

7 2 

7.3 

6 3 

6. 7 

5 8 

6.9 

6 2 

7.4 

6 9 

6 9 

7.0 

Accidents, total 

62. ft 

03.0 

58 0 

57. ft 

59.6 

63.8 

7ft, ft 

76.5 

73 2 

07.3 

09.9 

Accidental burns... 

6.4 

6.3 

6.1 

6 6 

8 1 

8 1 

9.0 

8 9 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

Accidental drown- 












ing 

7.3 

6.7 

7 3 

8.2 

6.7 

8 6 

9 4 

8.7 

9.7 

11.9 

10.0 

Accidental traum. 












by fall 

7 8 

8.4 

7 3 

7 1 

7 3 

H 0 

10 4 

11 9 

13.1 

11 9 

12.0 

Accidental traum. 



- 









by machines 

1 3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

1 7 

1 6 

2.4 

2 0 

1 7 

1.4 

l.ft 

Railroad accidents.. 

4.0 

4.9 

4.1 

3.9 

ft 2 

5 7 

7.8 

8.6 

7.9 

7 4 

7.5 

Automobile acci- 












dents . 

16 0 

15.4 

13.6 

12.2 

11.1 

10 7 

10.3 

0.7 

! 7.4 

5 4 

4.8 

All other accidents . 

19. 8 

19. ft! 

18. 0 

18. ft 

19 ft 

21.2 

26. 1 

20. 8 

; 24.0 

20.7 

25.1 

War deaths 


, 

.1 

. 1 

.ft 

16.6 

39. 7 

13.6 

9.C 

1 8 


Other diseases and condi- 












tions 

183 8 

184 0 

186.5 

190.5 

197.4 

193.5 

1 

218.7 

233.2 

247,1 

245.5 

1 

250.5 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 

Manufacturer liable for injury from, ylass in canned spinach . — (Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court.) The defendant, a corporation 
which prepared and canned spinach and other food products, was 
held liable for injury to the plaintiff, caused by eating spinach con- 
taining glass. The spinach was taken from a can purchased by tho 
plaintiff from a retailer, who had purchased it from a wholesale 
grocer, to whom it had been sold by the defendant manufacturer. 
(Richenbachcr v. California Packing Corporation, 145 N; E. 281.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 14, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended February 14, 192ft, and corresponding week of 1924* (From the 
Weekly Health Index , February 17, 192ft, issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

February 14, 1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force _ 58,621,734 54,993,698 

Number of death claims -- — 11,708 10,403 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 4 9. 9 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 14, 192ft, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 • (From the Weekly Health Index , February 17, 
1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

i 

Week ended Feb 

14, 192f> ! 

I 

Annual 
dent li rate 
per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deal hs under l 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1925 -* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
i Feb 14, 

1 1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (63 cities) . . . ... 

i 

1 7, 109 

14.3 

5 14 2 

803 

* 912 









Akron. 

j 35 

j 


5 

4 

55 

Albany 4 

1 40 

17 4 

14 i 

5 

3 

111 

Atlanta... 

i 109 

24 4 

22 2 

13 

16 


Baltimore 4 

! 2f>8 

17 5 

1(5 5 

37 

28 

108 

Birmingham. 

1 72 

18 3 

18 2 

0 

11 


Boston 

288 

19.2 

!(■ 9 

34 

33 

90 

Bridgeport 

1 29 

.. 


2 

3 

32 

Buffalo 

i 153 

14 4 

12 4 

15 

24 

61 

Cambridge 

34 

15 8 

14 4 

3 

3 

52 

Camden 

| 40 

10 2 

10.9 

7 

4 

115 

Chicago 4 . 

' 687 

12.0 

12 1 

99 

113 

87 

Cincinnati 

i 131 

10 7 

17 0 

11 

20 

65 

Cleveland 

185 

10 3 

12 5 

20 

38 

50 

Columbus 

70 

13 3 

15 9 

0 

7 

50 

Dallas 

70 

18 9 

10 9 

11 

7 


Dayton. 

42 

12.7 

12.3 

6 

3 

80 

Denver 

95 



10 

10 


Pes Moines 

37 

12 9 

U 1 

1 

4 

17 

Detroit 

280 



50 

55 

95 

Duluth 

21 

9 9 

13. 5 

3 

2 

63 

Erie 

28 



0 

7 

117 

Fall River 4 

33 

14.2 

* 15 9' 

8 

9 

! lift 

Flint 

13 



2 

8 

33 

Fort Worth 

27 

9 2 

8. 1 

5 

1 


Grand Rapids 

34 

11 8 

10.9 

7 

1 

109 

Houston. 

54 



3 

8 


Indianapolis 

101 

14 7 

13 7 

0 

10 

41 

Jacksonville, Fla 

42 

20 9 

10 8 

4 

4 

89 

Jersey City 

83 

13.7 

15 9 

10 

14 

70 

Kansas City, Mo 

112 

15 9 

15.7 

16 

9 


Los Angeles 

230 



29 

17 

81 

Louisville 

82 

10.5 

io.7 

10 

16 

87 

Lowell 

24 

10.7 

13 1 

6 

3 

87 

Lynn 

24 

12 0 

7 5 

3 

8 

80 

Memphis 

07 

20.0 

20 9 

6 

4 


Milwaukee 

113 

11.7 

11.4 

26 

22 

119 

Minneapolis 

Nashville « 

* 101 
37 

12 4 

1 5. 5 

10.4 

24.5 

15 

3 

10 

7 

80 

New Bedford 

i . 29 

11.2 

12 2 

5 

1 7 

8.4 

New Haven 

50 

14.0 

13.0 

0 

6 

78 

New Orleans 

207 

20.0 

25.0 

18 

It 


New York 

1, 656 

14.1 

12.9 

185 

191 

74 

Bronx Borough „ 

171 

9.9 

10.4 

13 

15 

45 

Brooklyn Borough 

583 

13.0 

12.3 

67 

67 

70 

Manhattan Borough 

719 

16.0 

15.0 

92 

92 

92 

Queens Borough 

137 

12.4 

8.6 

11 

il 

55 

Richmond Borough 

46 

17.9 

23.5 

2 

A 

an 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 Deaths under I year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, February 13, 1925. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 14, 19P>, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison' 
with corresponding week of 1024 — Continued 


City 

: 

Week ended Feb. 
14, 1025 

Animal 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1925* 

Total 
deat hs 

Death 
i ate 1 

Week 
ended 
Feb 14, 
1925 

Corre- 
sponding 
! week, 
1924 

New ai k, N. J 

lor. 

12.1 

13.2 

18 

13 

82 

N oi folk , 

60 

18. f> 

12.1 

12 

9 

213 

Oak laud. 

03 

12.9 

14 4 

5 

K 

59 

Oklahoma City 

24 

11.7 

14.0 

2 

3 


Oin&lm - 

09 

17.0 

13.8 

8 

6 1 

77 

Paterson 

43 

15.8 

15.6 ! 

5 

1 

84 

Philadelphia 

m 

15.6 

15.4 

57 

65 

72 

Pittshuigh .. - . 

176 

14.5 

16 1 

20 

32 

70 

Portland, Oieg - 

51 

9.4 

11.0 

3 

4 

31 

Providence 

03 

13 4 

10.9 

10 

9 

80 

Kichmond 

74 

20 7 

16.7 

6 

8 

73 

Hochistu* 

08 

10. 7 


5 


40 

St 1 fttiis 

19.1 

12.4 

14. 9 

18 

15 

St Paul 

49 

10 4 

9 4 

3 

C 

20 

Salt Lake City 4 

32 

12 7 

17 0 

ft 

4 

78 

San \Uomo. - „ 

55 

14 ft 

10 1 

' 0 

13 


San Fumeif'fo..* - 

140 ! 

13.1 

i i* r > i 

14 

14 

81 

Seheneetady 

to 

8.2 

14 ft 

0 

4 

0 

Seattle 

03 

. 

. 

2 

9 

20 

Somerville 

28 1 

14 3 1 

11.4 

4 

3 

107 

Snokane... 

27 1 



0 

1 

131 

Springfield, Mass 

40 , 

13.7 

15 1 

ft 

2 

74 

SyiiiCioe - 

40 | 

12 5 

12.8 

0 

0 

75 

Tacoma 

20 ! 

10 0 

12.1 

0 

4 

0 

Toledo 

05 ! 

11.8 

12.1 

11 

8 

100 

Trenton 

49 

19 4 

14.5 

7 

4 

114 

OUca 

23 

11.2 

13 9 

1 

3 

21 

Washington, D. 0 

J 50 

15. 7 

15. 5 

2 

10 

* n 

Wateihury - * 

19 



1 

3 

22 

Wilmington, Del 

43 

J8.4 

15.2 

8 

0 

182 

Yonkers 

1 21 

9 8 

11 9 

4 

0 

88 

Youngstown 

41 

13.4 

14.8 

4 

7 

51 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

* Deaths tinder I year per J,000 biiths— an annual rate based on deaths undei 1 >eai foi the week and 
estimated births for 1924 Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

* Deaths for week ended Fiiday, Februmy 13, 1925. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when 1 where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when latet returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended February 21, 1925 


lUiAnAM A 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox . .. -- 71 

Diphtheria . — 17 

Dysentery . .. - 2 

Influenza . .. L-TVS 

Malaria. - 10 

Measles - - 01 

Mumps 71 

Pellagra 1 

Pnoumonia - - . . 201 

Beurlet fever - 20 

Smallpox... .. 20b 

Tetanus — 1 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever . . . . , 15 

W hooping cough 31 


( A I IF Oil si A. 

( 

< ‘erehrospmal memngit is 

Alameda 

San Francisco.. . 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Ivetliatgic encephalitis -Sonoma County 

Measles , . . 

Poliomyelitis - Alameda 

Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles .. 

Los \ngcles County . 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 

COLOR Al>0 1 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox . 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Bearlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox . 

Diphi her la 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra. 

Scarlet lever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

1 For two weeks ended Feb. 21, 1925. 


12 

HI 

45 

23 


11 

5 

75 

2 

G 


9 
18 

359 
. 31 
13 
32 
4 
8 
27 
7 

10 

7 

10 


(Exclusive of Denver) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Lethaigie encephalitis 

Measles. 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox 

Trachoma. . 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever ... 

Whooping cough 


CONN THTT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

( hi eke u pox 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Iufluenza.... 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia (all forms) 


( 421 ) 


l 

l 

107 

140 

1 

54 

3 

132 

42 

20 

37 

7 
64 

8 


3 

31 

9 

1 

2 

17 

5 

35 

1 

0 

20 

1 

5 


l 

78 

1 

57 

09 

27 

1 

45 

87 

V7 
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Connecticut- — continued Cases 

Scarlet, fever 1(55 

Scpti c sore throat 12 

Trichinosis _ 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 22 

Typhoid fever _ 7 

Whooping cough 41 

FLORID* 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza . .. . 29 

Malaria - 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Sirmll]K)\ - 3 

Typhoid fever 8 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- -Cook County 2 

Diphtheria 

Cook County 67 

Scattering 52 

Influenza-.. .. .. 3 r » 

Lethargic encephalitis— Moultrie County .. l 

Measles ... 725 

Pneumonia 105 

Poliomyelitis • 

Bond County ._ 1 

Jackson County 2 

Scarlet fever 

Cook County .‘*2H 

Kane County 12 

Madison County X 

Monroe Count y 13 

Peoria (’’ounty _. . 10 

fit. Clair County 12 

Sangamon County. 17 

Will Countv - .. 11 

Scattering 112 

Smallpox 

Madison Count y .... 39 

St. Clair County ll 

Scattering 52 

Tuberculosis ;;o“ 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 231 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- Martin County.. 1 

Chicken pox 104 

Diphtheria -17 

Influenza 50 

Measles 201 

Mumps „ 13 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 

Allen County 20 

Huntington Comity... is 

Lake County 10 

La Porte County 10 

Marion County 0 

Randolph County 12 

St. Joseph County 31 

Scattering 85 

Smallpox: 

Cass County 0 

Hamilton County 15 

Marion County 30 

Miami County 15 

Scattering 53 

» Week ended Friday. 


Indiana— continued Cases 

Tuberculosis 68 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 24 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 16 

Scarlet fexer. ... 64 

Smallpox 22 

Typhoid fever 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 155 

Diphtheria... 63 

German measles . 1 

Influenza 18 

Lethargic encephalitis.. ... 1 

Measles 10 

Mumps 474 

Pneumonia . ... 86 

"'onrli t fe\cr 154 

Smallpox. . 16 

Tuberculosis. _ . 38 

Typhoid le\er 6 

Whooping cough 33 

nil JSUN v 

Uiphlhem 21 

Hookwoi m disease.. .. 32 

Influenza 06 

Leprosy 1 

Pneumonia . . .. .. .. 70 

Scarlet fe\er 16 

Smallpox 27 

Tubeiculesis 23 

r Pyphoid fever 27 

\\ hooping eough . . . . . J8 

MVI.VK 

Chicken pox. . .. ... .. 83 

Diphtheiu . . „ 9 

Gem an measles .. . , 5 

Influen/a 4 

Lethal gie emephuht is 2 

Measles . . . . 3 

Mumps ... . . ... . 217 

Pneumonia 34 

Scarlet level 24 

Septic sore 1 hi oat.. 4 

Tubei miosis ... ... 15 

Ty phoid fever. . 3 

Whooping cough __ 14 

M MtYLANP 1 

( 1 ere hi ospi nul meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 60 

Diphtheria .. 41 

Influenza 60 

Leprosy 1 

lethargic encephalitis i 

Malaria. 1 

Measles 4ft 

Mumps. . ’ 71 

Ophthalmia neonatoium 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 172 

Scarlet fever 77 

Septic sore throat ........ 1 
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MAEVtAND— continued 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctiv itis (suppurative) . . . 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

83 

6 

117 

f* 

2 

224 

1C 

137 

353 

49 

3 

574 

180 

34 

212 

1 

309 


145 


7 

187 


07 

188 

141 

343 

20 

70 

7 

95 


MINNESOTA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 121 

Diphtheria 00 

Influenza 2 

Measles 23 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever... 211 

Smallpox 45 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever . .. 4 

Whooping cough 22 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria * 10 

Influenza 553 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 50 

Typhoid fever — - 15 


MISSOURI 


Missouri— continued Cases 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 55 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 45 

Measles ... 34 

Mumps . . 24 

Poliomyelitis— Bozeman 1 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 10 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

CeiebrospmuJ meningitis I 

Chicken pox. . . 187 

Diphtheria ... 119 

Influenza 43 

Measles ... 180 

Pneumonia 102 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 313 

Smallpox ... 8 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 253 


NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 

Dipbtheiia 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneutiuma- 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fexer. . .. . 


21 

l 

18 

12 

4 

20 

21 

6 

21 

1 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Diphtheria 112 

Influenza 42 

Let hargic encephaht is 5 

Measles _ ... 392 

Pneumonia 348 

Scarlet fever 394 

Smallpox 8 

Typhoid fever. 24 

Whooping cough 222 


(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicken pox JO 

Diphtheria 57 

Influenza 238 

Lethargic encephalitis l 

Malaria - .* 7 

Measles 35 

Mumps 09 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet fever 243 

Septic sore throat 9 

Smallpox 18 


Chicken pox 101 

Diphtheria - 33 

German measles 3 

Measles 41 

Ophthalmia ueonatoium 1 

Poliomyelitis „ 1 

Scarlet fever 26 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 79 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough 70 
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OKLAHOMA Oases 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Bryan County * 1 

Hughes Comity 1 

Jefferson County 1 

Diphtheria 23 

Influenza 543 

Pneumonia 150 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 

Blaine County 22 

Scattering 8 

Typhoid fever 14 

on EG ON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria: 

Portland-. _ J2 

Seutteiing 13 

Influenza. 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia 19 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 30 

Septic .sore throat 1 

Smallpox: 

Portland 12 

Scaltenng ... 9 

Tuberculosis *J0 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 5 

501 TH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 0 

Diphtheria . . ... ___ 1 

Measles... 1 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox H 

Tuberculosis 1 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 149 

Diphtheria 46 

Dysentery (epi demie) 7 

Influenza 2,829 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles . 106 

Mumps 138 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra . 8 

Pneumonia 347 

Scarlet fever 42 

Smallpox 72 

Trachoma 13 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 28 

Whooping cough 01 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox . 57 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 1 

» Deaths. 


Vermont— continued Cases 

Mumps.... u 

Pneumonia * 2 

Scarlet fever 12 

Whooping cough 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 121 

Diphtheria 43 

German measles 40 

Measles 4 

Mumps 182 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever . 43 

Smallpox 54 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 9 

W hoopi ng cough 30 

Wl-ST VIRGINIA 

Cerebiospinal meningitis -Wheeling 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox.. *. 7 

Typhoid fevoi 2 

Wise ONHIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox ...... 50 

Diphtheria . 13 

1 1 ernmn measles 437 

Influenza . . . 3 

1 /Cthargie cnccphnlit is . 1 

Measles 426 

Mumps 106 

Pneumonia ...... 9 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculous. . 17 

Whooping tough 33 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 113 

Diphtheiia 34 

German measles 331 

Influenza 34 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 163 

Mumps 465 

Pneumonia 34 

Searlet fever . . 145 

Smallpox 42 

Tuberculosis. 17 

Whooping cough 65 

WYOMING 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 3 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox | 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 2 
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Report* for Week Ended February 14, 1925 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Small jk)x .... 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough . 

district of imrvniA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Seal let fever - 


Cases 

- 5 
.. 2 
.. 19 
.. 29 

- 9 
.. 0 

8 

.. 1 


2 


21 

95 

3 

12 

49 

44 


district of Columbia— continued Cases 


Smallpox.. 1 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever JO 

Whooping cough 5 

NEBRASKA 

Ceicbrospmal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria..- 4 

Measles 1 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seal let fever 14 

Smallpox 31 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever . 4 

Whooping cough 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which icpoits are received during the current week' 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

December , /f/?{ 

Ohio 

4 

987 

71 

■ 

0 

Jammy , 19M 





Alabama ... 

5 

153 

1, 079 

09 

Florida 


40 

153 

22 

Georgia 

1 ! 

08 

440 

12 

Illinois 

» ! 

584 

138 

5 

Louisiana 

2 

80 

215 

18 

Maryland 1 

l 

150 

027 

0 

Minnesota 

2 

204 

1 



New Jersey 

i ! 

445 

73 

. 

New York .. 

22 

1,366 

434 

3 

Rhode Island . . 


03 

0 

0 

West Virginia 

if 

132 

244 

Wisconsin 

3 

227 

100 

0 


M ca- 
sks 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

• 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 
phoid 
j fever 

J 

o 

6 

1,722 

358 

107 

73 

10 

1 

125 

995 

55 

8 



9 

4 

49 

20 

2 


30 

14 

9 

1, 575 


rf 

2,004 

210 

119 

23 

6 

1 

77 

265 

144 

177 

0 

4 

411 


44 

75 


1 

1,220 

' 341 

11 

483 


1 

1,024 

35 

50 

1,023 


16 

2,539 

58 

342 



O 

0 i 

115 

. 

7 

136 ! 



244 

282 

115 

1, 156 

0* 

... . -- 

688 

263 

14 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, JANUARY, 1925 


fortifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of January t 
1925 , to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Chicken 

pox 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 



- 

1 

5 

11 

3 

M assachusett r - 





2 

Minnesota 


1 ! 

1 


46 

2 

New York - 


2 

r 


7 

M*rt® .I/>r«»v ... 






1 

Washington - - 

i 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tho following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
eative measures from the cities named for the week ended February 
7, 1925: 


Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended February 7, 1925: 

Number of rats examined - 3, 841 

Number of rats found to bo plague infected 1 

Number of squirrels examined „ . _ . . 140 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to February 7, 1925: 

N umber of rats examined 46, 090 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. 82 

Number of squirrels examined . _ 1,719 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Oakland, Calif. 

Week ended February 7, 1925: 

N umber of rats t rapped J 930 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 2 

Totals to February 7, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped _ . 8,273 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 16 

Ncir Orleans , La. 

Week ended February 7, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected. . _ 289 

Number of inspections made.. 808 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 38 

Number of rodents examined for plaguc_ 5, 179 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to February 7, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined 32, 016 

Number of rodents found to be plague iufcctod. _ 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria.- For the week ended February 7, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,709 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 9, 
1924, the same States reported 2,195 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and three cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav- 
ing an aggregate population of more than 28,700,000, reported 965 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended February 7, 1925. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, they reported 1,304 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,169 cases of diphtheria. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Meades . — Twenty-nine States reported 2,232 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 7, 1925, and 16,397 cases of this disease for 
the week ended February 9, 1924. One hundred and three cities 
reported 1,399 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,792 
eases last year. 
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Scarlet fever.— Scarlet fever was reported for tlie week as follows: 
35 States — this year, 4,290 eases; last year, 4,599; 103 cities — this 
year, 2,273; last year, 1,922; estimated expectancy, 1,072 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended February 7, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,298 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,108 cases. One hundred and three cities re- 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 420 cases; 1924, 427 
cases; estimated expectancy, 90 case#. Those cities reported 19 
deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 13 of which occurred at 
Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fiver.- Two hundred and sixty-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended February 7, 1925, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 206 
cases. One hundred and three cities reported 73 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 70 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 45 cases. 

Influenza and pin nmonia. — The reports indicate a decided increase 
in eases of influenza in Texas and certain other southern States when 
compared with the corresponding week for last year, but the reports 
from most other sections of the country show only slight increases. 
Deaths from influenza and pneumonia (combined) wore reported 
for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 1,372 deaths; 1924, 
1,101 deaths. 

City reports for week ended February 7 f 1925 

The “estimated expectancy ” given foi diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fevei is the lesult of an attempt to ascertain from previous oocuiewc how manv eases of the disease under 
eon.xi dotation irnv be expected to oeetti dining t certain neck in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
jepoits to the Public Health Seivice duiing the jutet nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
bei of east's tepoued in the corresponding week ol the preceding >mis When the lepoits include several 
epidemics, or when fm other reasons the median is unsatisfsutoiv, the epidemic penods arc excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases icported foi the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been reoeixed for the full nine years, data me used for ns many years ns possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectant^, the figures are smoothed 
when neccssaiv to avoid abiupt deviations irorn the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wno not sufficient to make it, practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

( sti- 

Cases 

Casts 

Deaths 

Mumps. 

eases 

1C- 

poited 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re 

ported 

re- 

I>orted 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 




aney 







NEW KKULAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73, 129 

19 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

50 

1 

New Hampshire: 









Concord 

22, 408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont: 









Barre 

» 10, 008 
; 23,613 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Burlington 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Massachusetts: 







Boston 

770, 400 
120, 012 

0 

70 

37 

43 

7 

148 

1 

9 

4 8 

u 

Pall River 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Springfield 

144, 227 

0 

4 

2 

5 

4 

60 

7 

3 

n 

Worcester 

! 191,027 

! 25 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 


» Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City report* for week ended February 7 t 1905 — Continued 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND eon. 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en I >ox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Oases 

re- 

ported 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Rhode Island . 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 


68,799 

242,378 

i 143, 555 
* 138,036 
172,967 


6 

0 

0 

10 

37 




0 

0 


2 

9 


2 

2 

2 


3 

7 

7 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 


Buffalo 

536, 718 
3, 927, 625 
317,867 

14 

25 

New York 

209 

228 

Rochester 

10 

11 

Syracuse _ 

184,511 

4 

9 

New Jersey: 



Camden 

124, 157 

3 

4 

Newark 

4381699 

44 

24 

Trenton 

127, 390 

! 

7 

Pennsylvania: 



Philadelphia 

1,922,788 

73 

77 

Pittsburgh 

613, 442 

38 

26 

Reading- 

110,917 

15 

4 

Scranton 

140,636 

6 

6 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio- 


Cincinnati 

406,312 
888, 519 

15 

11 

Cleveland 

61 

33 

Columbus 

1 261,082 
268,338 

18 

5 

Toledo 

Indiana* 

13 

7 

Fort Wayne- 

93, 573 

10 

4 

Indianapolis 

342,718 

46 

16 

South Bend 

76,709 

9 

1 

Terre Haute 

68,939 

7 

2 

Illinois: 



Chicago 

2, 886, 121 

100 

124 

Cicero 

55, 968 

0 

2 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

61,833 

3 

2 

Detroit 

995,668 

61 

68 

Flint 

117,968 

6 

9 

Grand Rapids 

145,947 

6 

4 

Wisconsin: 

; 


Madison 

42,519 

9 

1 

Milwaukee 1 

484,595 

40 

19 

Racine 

64,393 

29 

j 

Superior 

» 39, 671 

3 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 




Minnesota: 




Duluth 

106,289 

9 

3 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

409,125 

78 

20 

241,891 

29 

13 

Iowa: 



Davenport 

61,262 

2 

1 

Des Moines 

140,923 

0 

4 

Sioux City 

79,682 

6 

1 

Waterloo 

39,667 

3 

0 

Missouri: 



Kansas City 

351, 819 

27 

10 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

78,232 

803,853 

37 

3 

51 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

24,841 

14,547 


0 

Grand Forks 

1 

0 

South Dakota: 



Aberdeen 

15,829 

29.206 

0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

i 


14 

0 

1 

32 

12 

0 

207 

99 

26 

49 

38 

272 

0 

0 

0 

12 

42 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

27 

4 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

14 

11 

1 

67 

12 

14 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

79 


14 

122 

38 

HO 

15 


6 

113 

20 

75 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

J 


2 

0 

0 

10 

1 


4 

2 

6 

18 

40 

6 

2 

8 

7 

38 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

47 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 


2 

3 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

76 

11 

4 

275 

21 

78 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 

3 

1 

1 

I 

5 

20 

2 

37 

5 

2 

2 

13 

47 

1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 | 

9 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

165 

1 

17 

0 

0 

268 

47 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

20 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

23 

0 

1 

1 

8 

7 

14 

0 

0 

2 

27 

8 

1 

0 


0 

I 


6 

0 


0 

0 


J 

0 


0 

3 


1 

0 


0 

1 


10 

10 

8 

1 

12 

23 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

47 

0 

o 

2 

2 








*T 

0 


o 

6 


0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

0 

n 

1) 

n 

m 


1 Population Ian, 1, 1920. 
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CUy reparts for week ended February 7, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

58, 761 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

l 

30 

Omaha 

204, 382 

15 

G 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Kansas: 










Topeka. 

52, 555 

25 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

143 

1 

Wichita 

79,261 

19 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 

SOUTfl ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

117,728 


2 







Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

773, 580 

61 

32 

26 

45 

3 

5 

0 

60 


32, 361 


0 

1 

4 

0 

0 


2 

Fredci ick 

11,301 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

District of Columbia: 











i 437, 571 

27 

15 

19 

3 

5 

7 


22 

Virginia: 








1 

Lynchbuig 

30, 277 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

25 

6 

Norfolk 

159, 089 

13 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

48 

12 

Richmond 

181,044 

0 

4 

6 


3 

2 

0 

4 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 


West Virginia. 









0 

Charleston 

45, 597 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Huntington... 

57,918 

0 

1 

1 

0 

. . . 

0 

0 


Wheeling.. 

» 50, 208 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

North Carolina- 










Raleigh . 

29, 171 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

35,719 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

W naton-iSalern 

50, 230 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71,245 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia. . 

39,688 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

4 

Greenville . 

25, 789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia: 










Atlanta. 

222, 963 

2 

2 

6 

17 

7 

0 

0 

13 

Brunswick ... 

15, 937 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah .. 

89, 448 

0 

1 

0 

183 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Florida. 










St Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Tampa.. 

56, 050 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CKNTUAL 










Kentucky. 










Covington 

57, 87 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Louisville . 

257, 671 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

13 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

170,067 


5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

i ! 

14 

Nashville 

121, 128 

0 


0 


2 

4 


7 

Alabama. 







1 

i 


Birmingham 

195, 901 

5 

2 

5 

14 

8 

0 

5 1 

15 

Mobile 

63, 858 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 ! 

0 

1 

3 

Montgomery 

45,383 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fort Smith . . 

30, 635 

o 

o 

o 

0 


0 

9 


Little Rock 

70,910 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 ! 

0 

1 

6 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

404,675 

9 

14 

19 

7 

8 

1 

0 

15 

Shreveport 

54,590 

1 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma 

101, 150 

3 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Tulsa 

102,018 

* 

2 

0 

0 


O 



Texas: 









Dallas 

177, 274 

10 

6 

10 


5 

4 

0 

11 

Galveston . 

46,877 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston 

154, 970 

- 4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Id 

San Antonio 

184,727 

0 

2 

4 

9 

4 

1 

0 

15 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 





i 





Billings. 

Greet Falls 

16,927 

27,787 

A 

0 

0 

X 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

3 

i 

Helena 

1 12, 087 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

1 12. 668 


e 

0 

0 

0 

1 80 


. 1 


1 Population lao. 1, 1990. 
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City reports for week ended February 7 , 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


MOUNTAiN—continued 

Idaho: 

Boise .... 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Arizona. 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. .. 
Nevada: 

Reno 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma-- 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles.- 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


22,800 

272,031 
43, 319 

10,648 

33,899 

126,241 

12,429 


» 315, 685 
104, 573 
101, 731 

273,621 

666,853 
69, 950 


Chick- 
Ion pox, 


re* 

poi ted 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 


re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 


re- 

ported 


12 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 


3 

6 

35 

2 

8 


s 

mallpox 

4 

a 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported j 

Deaths, all causes | 

3 

D 

If 

b| 

i s 

j 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

£ 

1 

u 

Deaths reported 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

6 

1 

31 

289 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

89 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

13 

41 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

41 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

18 

122 

0 

0 

0 

*83 

0 

20 

9 

107 

1,889 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

80 

0 

Q 

Q 

2 

1 

0 

0 

A 

58 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

88 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

88 

92 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


58 

0 

0 

0 

39 

3 

3 

0 

84 

584 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 1 

n 

234 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

[ 0 

12 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

in 



Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. - 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Bar re 

Burlington 

Massachusetts. 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 


Scarlet fever. 


03 ^ 

|t 


Bridgeport. . 
Hartford ... 
New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York. 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 


21 

183 

11 

18 

2 

23 

3 

60 

21 

1 

5 


5 

1 

106 

4 

27 

9 

2 

12 

• 31 

10 

36 


20 

344 

40 

6 

13 

37 

3 

199 

73 

4 
1 


’Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only 
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City reports for week ended February 7, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bond 

Torres Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago - 

Cicero 

Springfield * 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport- 

Dos Moines 

Bloux City 

Waterloo. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph * 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks _ ... 

South Dakota. 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wfesungtou..** 

Winston-Salem 


Sea: let fever 

Smallpox 

ft 

£ . 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

i 

s 

i 

a 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

T> 

4> 

I 

J 

•0 

O* 

1 

£ 

& 

1 

O 

9 

31 

l 

1 

0 

10 

0 


0 

2 

132 

33 

38 

1 

0 

0 

19 

1 

Hkl 

■9 

27 

209 

8 

25 

1 

3 

0 

7 

0 


HI 

1 

79 

17 

IS 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m 

26 

74 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


91 

7 

24 

» 

6 

3 

6 

0 

ft 

0 

IBs 

0 

6 

93 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

il 

2 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

' 100 

285 

3 

2 

0 

42 

3 

2 

Ml 

142 

753 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

7 

8 

2 

4 

l 

0 

0 

1 

1 

m 

0 

0 

31 

81 

109 

4 

ft 

1 

18 

1 

4 

0 

34 

273 

9 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

24 

8 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

■3 

HI 

5 

33 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

m 

0 

6 

14 

40 

8 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 


22 

107 

0 

2 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

ft 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

6 

4 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

m 

9 

31 

32 

69 

8 

24 

13 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

93 

28 

21 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Hj 

27 

60 

3 

o 

2 

3 



0 



2 


9 

A 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


2 

o 

1 

0 



0 



0 


8 

1 

0 

5 



0 



4 


13 

180 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 


111 

2 

97 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

31 

28 

lift 

1 

il 

0 

6 

1 


1 

2 

247 

Li 


0 




0 






i 

1 

0 



0 

0 





o 


o 




m 




- 2 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

“ 0 

• 

0 

■ 

6 

3 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

H 

19 

fl 

ft 

2 

27 

0 

4 

0 



■2 

77 

2 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

H 

14 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 


11 

40 

3 


0 




0 





- 38 

66 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

3 


m 

■ 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 



■Cl 

2 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 


mm 

■1 

20 

34 

1 

4 

0 

11 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 43 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

12 

] 

3 

o 

o 

o 

2 

0 


0 

11 


4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

H 

0 

1 

68 

1* 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

HD 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

18 

I 

I 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

'“Ig 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

I 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

m 


3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

. 0 

0 

0 



6 

15 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

fly 


4 

30 
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Ctiy reports for week ended February 7, 19$6 — Continued 



jscarlet fever 

Smallpox 

t 

& 

Typhoid fever 

1 


Division, State, and city 

1 

I 

1 

1 

II 

p 

I 

i 

2 

i 

iberculosis, deat 
ported 

isos, estimated 
expectancy 

! 

e 

1 

i 

§ 

1 

4 

2 

1 


o 

U 

u 

o 

& 

e 

u 

O 

<5 

£ 

S 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— continued 


■ 










South Carolina: 

Charleston 

l 

I 1 


■ 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

18 


0 

Hi 

!^Hjl 

0 


2 

HI 

0 

0 

ft 

22 

Greenville------ 

Hi 

HI 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia: 

Atlanta — 

3 

■ 

■ 

3 

m 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Brunswick 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^K| 

4 

Savannah 

1 

0 

Hi 

^H1 


2 

HI 

1 

1 

5 

26 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

■ 

0 

i 

0 


1 

H 

0 

0 

HI 

23 

Tampa 



.;H7I 

iBI 

1 

i 

1 

0 

2 

19 












EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

■ 











Kentucky: 

Covington 

1 




0 

m 

m 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Louisville - 

n 

HI 

^Hil 


0 

2 

Hi 

0 

1 

17 

78 

Tennessee: 

Memphis . 

2 

6 

2 

ft 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 


68 

Nashville 

2 

1 

1 

8 

HI 

4 

1 

1 

0 

HI 

44 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

2 

3 

m 


w 

8 

. 

m 

0 

M 

71 

Mobile"-... 

0 

Hn 

Hi 

0 

0 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

HI 

23 

Montgomeiy 

^H1 

2 

0 

1 

^H1 

0 

Hi 

^HaS 

0 

Hi 

16 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

■ 

12 

1 

3 



HI 

ft 


1 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

14 

^^■ta 

0 

A 

4 

i 


0 



Louisiana: 

New Orleans ... 

4 

3 

1 


17 

2 

4 

0 

5 

165 

Shreveport 


0 


4 

HI 

2 


HI 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma. — 

2 

3 

4 

m 

■ 

2 

HI 

m 

0 

0 

29 

Tulsa 

1 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 




Texas: 

Dallas. 

2 

n 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

61 

Galveston 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Hrl 

1 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

22 

Houston 

1 

4 

^Hil 

10 

2 

^Hia 

0 

Hi 

1 

HI 

5ft 

San Antonio 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^Hil 

11 

1 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

62 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana. 

Billings 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 

14 

7 

Great Falls 

■1 


2 

^Hil 

0 

HI 

^K1 

^H1 

0 

0 

7 

Helena-- - 




0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula 

W 



1 

0 

i 

IHrI 

HI 

0 


12 

Idaho: 

Boise 

i 

3 

^Hfl 

2 

A 

■1 

a 

l 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver 

12 

19 

3 

0 

■ 

12 

HI 

m 

0 

1 

76 

Pueblo , 

2 

1 

HI 

*vf 


0 

A 

2 

o 


13 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

2 

0 

0 

■ 

H 

1 

HI 

■ 

0 

0 

4 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 


2 


H 

o 

13 


m 

0 

0 

28 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

I 

2 

3 

A 

0 

2 

0 

A 

0 

2 

25 

Nevada: 

Reno 


3 

0 

■1 

0 

m 

m 

HI 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 


33 

2 

31 



o 

1 


n 


Spokane 


2 

7 

HI 



A 

o 

mm 



Tacoma--.- 


4 

3 

inti 


0 

n 

2 

HI 


21 

Oregon: 

Portland __ 

HI 

10 

5 

16 

m 

4 

o 

l 

m 

R 

California: 

Los Angeles 

16 

34 

2 

37 

i 

31 

2 

l 

0 

262 

Sacramento 

1 

0 

0 

1 

HI 

1 

f^Hf 

1 

o 

t 

88 

San Francisco 

18 

16 

2 

19 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

14 

m 
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City reports for week ended February 7, 1925 — Continued 


Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

T/ethargic 

encepha- 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

h 

it 

O 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'HJI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

m 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 i 

1KV 

ml 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

l 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

m 

■ 

0 

0 

| 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Kf 

0 

0 

. 0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

K 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

> 0 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



■ 

0 

0 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 
Boston . 


Springfield.. 
Rhode Island: 

Providence — 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport .. 
New Haven . 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York.. 
Syracuse.... 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Columbus 

Illinois: 

, Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Wisconsin: 

Madison — 1 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTJI CENTRAL 


Missouri: 

St. Louis. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Maryland: 

Baltimore.. 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

Wcat Virginia. 
Wheeling-. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Alabama: 

Mobile. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock... 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Texas: 

Dallas 


Colorado: 
Denver., 
Pueblo .. 
Nevada: 
Reno.... 


PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California 

Los Angeles 

Ban Francisco.... 


27186*— 25 3 
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The folfawiag table gives the rates per honored thousand popula- 
tion for 19ft cities far the 10-week period ended February 7, 199$. 
The population figures used in computing' the rates were estimated 
as of July 1’, 1928, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105. cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , November SO, 1924, to February 7, ~ 

Annual rates per 1 00,000 population 1 


DIPHTHERIA, CASE RATES 

Week ended— 



Dec. 

6 

’ 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Doc. 

27 

Jan. 

S 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Total 

2 190 

1 193 

< 197 

150 

< 15& 

169 

*172 

*163 

6 166 

>175 

New England 

Middle Atlantic.. 

258 

3 208 

22 L 

180 

2D8 

256 

179 

m 

19# 

191 

170 

175 

187 

14® 

140 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

East North Central. 

165 

167 

185- 

134 

15L 

132 

141 

130 

*135 

145 

West North Central 

309 

265 

299i 

168 

176 

143 

255 

199 

251 

•264 

South Atlantic 

*173 

201 

150t 

134 

140 

L73 

•106 

*138 

128 

‘153 

East South Central--. 

10 98 

97 

14fc 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

gt 

West South Central- 

M4 

209 

195 

116 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 

Mountain - — - 

172 

315 

248^ 

200 1 

101 

239 

153 

239 

134 

121 

Pacific^ 

252 

273 

<207 

226 

< 129 

194 

206 

223 

m 

27# 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total--- 

*112 

* 128 

< 143. 

106 

< 158 

215 

* 141 

*213 

•214 

>268' 

New Efagland 

164 

8 282 

194 

278 

380 

295 

440 

497 

484 

676 

Middle Atlantic 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

2 m 

205 

East North Central 

199 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

•373 

453 

West North Central 

25 

35 

19- 

19 

TO 

19 

12 

27 

21 

*1 7 

South Atlantic 

8.22 

39 

24 

• 35 

53 

83 

*43 

*38 

T7 

•49 

East South Central- 

10 o 

6 

11 

9 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

« 

West Sbuth Contrail 

0 

0 

19 

14 

9- 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

Mountain 

19 

48 

67 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

286 

7«r 

Pacific 

136 

1 

125 

<37 

79 

<83 

194 

160 

55 

Iff 

01 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total - 


*312 

<314 

244 

<297 


*355 

*370 

•364 

7 412 

New England 

544 

3 602 

552 

512 

600 

661 

561 

596 

534 

614 

Middle* Atlantic j — 

197 

260 

268 

223 

296 

324 

294 

328 

322 

3T» 

East North Central 

West North Contrail 

257 

234 

311 

230 

243, 

383 

376. 

369 


426 

616 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

77# 


South Atlantic 

Efcst South Central 

•171 

252 

213 

132 

m 

160 

*243 

•180 

m 

*255 

»• 162 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

«r 

West South Central 

125 

162 

185 

65 

S3 

148 

116 

195 

m 

162 

Mountain 

296 

162 

239 

191 

162 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

Pacific * 

197 

218 

< 134 

133 

< 138 

189 

183 

220* 

226 

256 


1 The figure® given hi this- table are rated par 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported!. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received attfme 
of Koina to nress. 

* Worcester* Mass., not included. 

• Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

• Wilmington, Deli, not IfceludaL 
•Rac&ie, Wis., no* included. 

r Fargo* N. Dak., and Wilmington, DeL, no* included. 

•Fargo, N. Me., sot included. 

♦Norfolk, Va„ nott Included. 
w Memphis, Tana., net i n cl uded. 
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February 27, 1925 


Summary of weekly remrto from dtm f November SO, 1921, to February 7, 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE HATES 


Total 

1 68 

M3 

M2 

41 

M0 

57 

•58 

•70 

•07 

7 76 

New England 

0 

*0 

0 

■El 

0 

am 

0 

0 

■n 

■hi 

MiddleAtlantic 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 


10 

‘ 0 

9 

2 

East North Central 

10 

13 

14 


27 


39 

48 

•35 

39 

West North Central 

417 

255 

■21 

205 

129 


193 

180 

195 

•147 

South Atlantic 

* 48 

39 

22 

28 

39 

30 

*64 

•88 

45 

•02 

East South Central 

10204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 

075 

652 

823 

West South Central 

19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

65 

32 

32 


125 

Mountain 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

67 

96 

48 

29 

Pacific 

113 

i 

113 


122 

<09 

148 

212 


177 

267 


TYPHOID FEVEIt CASK RATES 


Total 

2 45 

M3 

4 50 

35 

• 37 

36 

#21 

•17 

•18 

7 13 

New England 

30 

1 16 

30 

17 

26 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

Middle Atlantic 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

21 

20 

19 

13 

East North Central 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

•10 

8 

West North Central 

8 

17 

15 

19 

4 

0 

10 

6 

12 

•0 

South Atlantic 

•56 

35 

30 

37 

41 

56 

*21 

•11 

37 

•17 

East South Central 

63 

57 

51 

34 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

West South Central 

60 

61 

50 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

Mountain 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

Pacific 

29 

17 

4 14 

15 

4 5 

20 

6 

15 

3 

17 


INFLUENZA DE4TII RATES 


Total 

2 12 

M7 

4 16 

15 

19 

21 

*22 

*22 

•23 

7 30 

New England 

17 

•5 

16 

15 

■HI 

17 



27 

47 

Middle Atlantic 

11 

22 

17 

14 





• 16 

24 

East North Central 

9 

13 

9 

10 


16 

15 

18 

•12 

13 

West North Central-- 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

•20 

South Atlantic 

Ml 

22 

22 

14 

20 

35 

M7 

*23 

39 

*49 

East South Central 

jo 28 

23 

23 

51 


46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

W'est South Central 

31 

30 

41 

15 


41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

Mountain- 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

38 

67 

Pacific 

8 

4 

4 17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*153 

• 159 

4 172 

157 

203 

192 

*215 

*211 


7 225 


New England - 

127 

BRfl 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

wmfm 

241 

211 

Middle Atlantic 

188 

201 

■HI 

178 

226 

228 

■TCI 

234 

■TCI 

253 

East North Central 

115 

125 

140 

126 

165 

152 

152 

142 

• 145 

164 

West North Central 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 


■1 

120 

118 

•135 

South Atlantic 

* 191 

175 

248 

■TCI 

■TCI 

24G 

•294 

•275 

252 

•315 

East South Central — — , 

jo 211 

217 

297 

200 

■TCI 

292 

189 

320 

303 

326 

West South Central 

103 

178 

103 

229 

341 

■TCI 

449 

302 

229 

352 

Mountain— 

mm 

■?il 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

191 

Pacific 

168 

135 


147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 

: 

190 



i The figures given in this table are rates per 100, flOO population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at 
time of going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Racine, wis., not included. * 

? Fargo, N. Dak., and Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Fargo. N, Dak., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

Memphis, Tenn., not mcluded. 
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m 


Number ef dim* included in summery ejf mekly reperk emd mpeg ate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July U 1J&3 



Total 

Niew England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central — - 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


106 97 

12 12 

10 10 

17 17 

14 11 

22 22 

7 7 

8 6 

9 9, 

6 3 


28, m 350 I 28,140,934 


•2,008,746 
10,304,114 
7, 032,535 
•2,316,330 
2,606,901 
911,885 
1, 124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 


3,006,74* 

1&30UM 

7,032,536 

2,381,454 

2 , 566,991 

911,885 

1,023,913 

546,445 

1,275,841 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Steamship “Habana” at Santiago de Cuba, from Kingston , 
Jamaica. — A case of smallpox was reported, February 18, 1925, at 
Santiago de Cuba, from steamship Habana, from Kingston, Jamaica. 
The Habana Is stated to be a Cuban vessel trading to ports in Haiti 
and Porto Rico. 

CUBA 


Communicable diseases — IJabana— January 1 to 31, 1925. — During 
the period January 1 to 31, 1925, communicable diseases were re- 
ported at. Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing under 
treatment 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Chicken pox - 

5 


4 

Diphtheria 

17 

i 

2 

Leprosy _ - - 

9 

Malaria - - 

65 

3 

1 24 

Measles 

30 

6 

Scarlet (over 

3 



Typhoid fever 

36 

7 

126 


i A number of cases of malaria and typhoid fever were from the interior of the island; five cases of measles 
were from abroad. 

EGYPT 


Plague — January 1 to 14, 1925. — During the period January 1 to 
14, 1925, plague was reported in Egypt as follows: Week ended 
January 7, 11 cases; week ended January 14, 2 cases; total, 13 cases, 
as compared with 8 cases reported during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (reported as alastrim) — December 2S , 1924 — January SI, 
1925. — During the period December 28, 1924, to January 31, 1925, 
60 cases of smallpox, reported as alastrim, were notified in the 
Island of Jamaica. 

Lethargic encephalitis — Typhoid fever. — During the same period, 1 
case of lethargic encephalitis and 94 cases of typhoid fever were 
reported in the Island of Jamaica. Population, 858,118. 

MADAGASCAR 

■Plague— December 1 to 15, 1924— During the period December 1 
to- 15, 1924, 72 cases of plague with 61 deaths wpre reported in the 
Isl^ad of Madagascar. Of these, 7 cases, bubonic, with 3 deaths, 

T (437) 
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496 


were reported in the town of Fort Dauphin, a aWport. For dis- 
tribution of occurrence according to Province, see table below. 

TURKEY 

Pneumonic plague — Constantinople . — Information dated January 
31, 1925, states that at Constantinople, Turkey, during the period 
December 29, 1924, to January 11, 1925, there occurred five cases 
of pneumonic plague, in the same family and in the same house. 
The outbreak was stated to be confined to a section in which Turkish 
refugees were quartered. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Dec, 28) 192 4~ Jan. 3 , 1925 . — During the period Decem- 
ber 28, 1924, to January 3, 1925, plague was reported in the Union 
of South Africa as follows: Cape Province, 3 cases, one death, 
native, on farm; Orange Free State, 3 fatal cases, native, 1 white 
case, on farms; Transvaal, 1 fatal case, white on farm. The death 
of a white adult, suspected to be due to pneumonic plague, in Boshof 
district, Transvaal, was stated to be under investigation. For dis- 
tribution of cases according to localities, see page 439. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered os compete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended February 27, 1925 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

l)uto 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 



Doe. 7-13, 1924 Cases, 2,577; 
deaths, 1,593. 

Madras. 

Jan. 11-17 

23 

i_ 

! 

16 


PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Tanganyika Territory - 
Uganda 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Do 


China: 

Nanking. 
Egypt 


India 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras Presidency. 

Rangoon 

Madagascar 


Province — 

Itasy 

Moramanga.. 

Tananarive 

Town— 

Fort Dauphin.. 


Nov 23-29 

3 


Sept. Oct., 1924 ... 

101 

91 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

i ! 

1 

Jan. 4-10 

i 

3 

Jan. 4-17 









Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

i 

1 

Jan. 11-17 

7 

4 

‘ Dec. 14-20 

185 

138 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

5 

5 

Dec. 1-15 

1 


... .do 

15 

9 

do 

49 

48 


7 

3 


Present. 

Jan. 1-14, 1926 : Cases, 13; cor- 
responding period, 1923 ; cases, 

a. 

Dec 7-13, 1924. Cases, 2,884; 
deaths, 2,046. f 


Dec. 1-15, 1924: Cases, 72; deaths, 
61. Bubonic, pneumonic, sop* 
ticemic. 

Septicemic. 


Bubonic. Seaport. 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During: Week Ended February 27, 1925 — Continued 


PLAdUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


Sept. 7-Oct. 18 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 .... 

60 

53 

1 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Turkey: i 

1 


Jan tMo 

5 

5 

Pneumonic; occurring among - 





Turkish lefugees in one family. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province - 

Do Aar District 

Orange Free State - 

Dec. 28 -Jan. 3 

do „ 

3 

2 

1 

i 

1 

Native. On farm. 

One case, fatal, in native; one 
white case, Brandfort area. On 
farms. 

Native. On farm. 


do 

J 

1 


do 

1 

1 

Bothaville area 

Transvaal— j 

- do . - 

1 

1 

White On farm. 

1 i 


SMALLPOX 





July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 372. 

Brazil- 

Dec. 21-27 

15 

4 

Ho 

Dec. 28 Jan 3 

12 

7 


British East Africa* 

Kenya — 

Entebbe (Uganda).. - 

Canada 

British Columbia— 

Oct. 1-31 

4 


i 

Feb 1-7 

21 


1 

Victoria 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg ... 

China: 

A nl.wtig - 

do . . . . 

1 



Feb. 8-14 : 

6 


i 

Jan. 5- 18 

4 




Dec 11-20- 



Present, 

Nanking - 

Great Britain: 

Jan. 4-17 



Present. 




Jan. 18-24, 1925. Cases, 147. 

Newcastle on-Tyne . . 

ladta. 

Jan. 18-24 

2 




l>ec\ 7-13, 1925. Cases, 1,459; 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 

Jan 11-17 

4 

4 

1 

2 

deaths, 312. 

do 

Dee 28- Jan. 3 

"lf» 

7 

8 


Indo*Cluna 

Saigon . 

Dec 14-27 

8 

3 

Including 100 .square kilometers 





of sui rounding territory. 

Dec 28, 1921-Jau 31,1925. Cases, 
60 (i c ported as ftlastrim). 

Java. 

East Java — 

Soerabuva . 

Dec 11-20 

20 

15 

West Java - 

Batavia 

Mexico: 

Dec 27-Jan. 2 

Jan. 25-31 

9 

1 

3 

Including nnmieijMi lilies in Fede- 


Jan. 20-Keb. l 


6 

rul district. 

Poland 



Nov 23-29, 1924. Cases, 5. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Spoilt: 

Malaga 

Dec. 28- Jan. <3 

Jan. 25-31 

1 

1 

15 

Byria;, 

Aleppo - 

Jun. 11-24 

13 

3 

Estimated. 

Damascus - . 

Jan. 6-13 

2 


Tunis 



July l-Dee, 20, 1924: Cases, 435. 

Tunis - ...... 

Jan. 25hFeb. 4 

20 

17 

Union of South Africa: 

Capa Province -- ... 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 

’outbreaks. 

On vessel: 

S. 9. Habene - — 

Feb. 13... 

1 


At Santiago dc Cuba, from 



Kingston, Jamaica. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received Daring Week Ended February 27, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria - 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City.. 

Jan. 25-31 

13 


Palestine: 

Jerusalem 

Jan. 20-26 

1 


Mikveh Israel ... 

do 

1 



Sweden: 

Goteborg 

Jan. 13-24 

1 



Turkey: 

Constantinople ... 

Jan. 9-22 

5 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 



Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State 

do__ 



Do. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast . 

1 Or*.. 1924 

3 

3 



J 



Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 20, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon.. ... 




June 29-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 9; 
deaths, 8. 


Nov. 16-22 

1 


India . 




Oct. 19-Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 

17,830; deaths, 10,760. 

Bombay 

Nov 23-Dec. 20 

4 

4 


Oct. 26-Dec. 26. _J 

54 

46 


Madras 

Nov. 16-Jan 3 

69 

40 


Do 

Jan 4-10 

31 

18 


Rangoon 

Nov 9- Dec. 20 ... 

9 

2 


Jndp-China 



Aug. l-8ept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

An am 

Aug. 1-31 

J 

1 ' 

Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

do 

6 

5 


Cochin-China 

7 

4 


Saigon 

Nov. 30- Dec. 6 

1 



Siam: 

Bangkok - 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 








PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castelo Branco - 

Feteira 

St. Michael Island.. 
BritiBh East Africa: 


Kenya 

Uganda.. 
Canary Islands: 
Las Palmas. 


Nov. 25 

do 

Nov. 2- Jan. 3. 


Aug. 1-31 _ 


i 


Realejo Alto j Dec. 26- 

Jan. 3... 
Oct. 29.. 


Santa Cruz de Teneriffe... 
Celebes: 


Ceylon: 

Colombo ! Nov. 9-Dec. 27 

China: j 

Nanking I Nov, 23- Jan. 3 


30 


11 


13 


62 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to have been infected with 
piaguc Sept. 30, 1924. 

Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tene- 
riffe. 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Present. 


1 From medical Officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Repert* Received from December 27, If 24, to February 20, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Co ntin ued 

PIsm I Date I Cases I Deaths I Remarks 


Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 

Alausl District Jan. 14 , 


Guayaquil Nov. 10-Dec. 31. 

Do * Jan. 1-10 


Do Jan. 1. 1024- Jan 1, 

City- 192S - 

Alexandria do 


Ismailla do 

Port Said do 

Suez do. 

Province-— 

Assiout do 

Behera do 

Boni-Souef ... do , 

Charkieb do.. 

Dakhalin — do 

Do Jan. 1-8, 1925 

Fayoum Jan 1. 1924- Jan. 1, 

1925 

Gharbia , do 

Ghirga... do. 

KaUoubiah do 

Do Jan. 1-8, 1925 

Kena Jan. 1, 1324 Jan. 1, 

1925 

Mcnoufleh ..do 

Do Jan. 1-8, 1925 

Mima Jan. 1, 1924- Jan. 1, 

1925. 

Gold Coast 


14 At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

3 Rats taken, 27,004; found in« 

fected, 92. 

4 Rats taken, 8,248; rats found in- 

fected, 28 

.... Dec. 25-31, 1924: Cases, 5. Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 373. 
Corresponding: period, 1923* 
Cases, 1,619, Jati. 1-0, 1925: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 4. 


2 First case, Apr 2; last case, Nov 
26. 

1 July (Muly 6. 

4 Apr. 24-Dec. 7. 

13 Jan. 2-Dec. 20. 

35 Apr 1-Aug. 27. 

1 Aug. 9 
4 June 21- Dec. 25. 

1 Jan. 31. 

1 Oct 1. 

1 

33 Feb. 18-July 18. 

2 Apr. 21-Scpt 2 

3 Jan. 17-May 13. 

4 Jan. 8-Dec. 81. 


Hawaii 

Honokaa Nov 4. 


India - 

Bombay Nov. 22- Dec. 20. . 

Karachi Nov. 30-Dec. 6. . - 

Do . Jan 4-10 

Madras Presidency Nov. 23-Dec, 6--. 

Do Dec. 14-20 

Rangoon Oct. 2G-Dec. 27... 

Indo-ChTna 

Province— 

Anam „ Aug. l-Sopt. 30... 

Cambodiu do 

Cochin-China do 

Japan Aug. 10 -Nov. 15.. 

Java: 

East Java— 

Bittar Nov. n-22 

Pare Nov. 29 

Soorabaya Nov. 10-Deo. 13.. 

West Java— 

Cheribon Oct. 14-Nov.*3..- 

Do Nov 18-24 

PakaJongan Oct. 14-No v . 3 . . . 

Do.. Nov. 18-24 

Tagal Oct. 14-Nov. 24. . 

Madagascar * 

Provinces— 

Jtasy Nov. 1-30 

Moramanga ...do — 

Tananarive. „ Oct, le-Nov. 30.. 

Towns 6>orta)— 

PwrDwu>bte-., , Nov. 1-30 

Majunga....^ — do 

Tamatave. do 


Apr. 9-Nov. 15 

Jan. 2-June 28 

Feb. 5-Aug. 1. 

Sept.-Oct,, 1924: Cases, 4t; 
deaths, 42. 

At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infected 
rodent found, Dec. 9, 1924, in 
vicinity o t Honokaa village. 
Jan. 15, 1925. Plttguodnfocted 
rat trapped near Pacific Sugar 
Mill Co.'s location. 

Oct. 19- Dee. 8, 1024: Cavses, 
17,096; deaths, 12,897. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924. Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Province of Kediri epidemic. 
Do. 


Nov 1-30, 1924: Cases, 183; 
deaths, 167. 


180 Tananarive City (interior). Get 
16-Nov. 30: Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 20, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Coat inued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Aug.-Oct., 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Nov 22-29 

1 

Native. 

Dronfleld 

Dec 7 13 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley. 

Dec 7-27 

3 

2 

Maraisburg District.. 
Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 

Nov 22-Dec 13... 

Dec 21-27 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Bubonic, on Goedsboop Farm. 


.. do 

2 



Dec. 7-13. 

1 


On farm. 

K roonstad 

Nov 22-29 

1 


Bubonic, mild; from Grand- 
stable Farm, Hoopstad dis- 
trict 

Philippolis District 

Vrcdefort 

Dec. 21-27 

1 


Dec 7-20 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal — 

Boshof 

do. 

2 

2 

On farm 

W olmaransbtad D i s - 

Nov. 22 29 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River Native. 

At Marseille, France, Nov 6, 
1924 Plague rat found Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov 12,1924 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 

trict. 

On vessel 

S. S. Co tide. 




November, 1924... 

1 

1 



SMALLPOX 

Bolivia: 

La Pax 

Nov. 1-Dec 31.... 

20 

11 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco . 

Nov. 9 -Dee 20 ... 


16 


British South Africa 

Oct 23 Dec 15.... 

57 

2 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Dec 14-Jan 3 

32 



Uo 

Jan. 4 31 

90 



Victoria. 

Jan 13 24 

1 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Dec 7-Jan. 3 

14 



Do..~ ... 

Jan 4-Feb. 7 

23 



New Brunswick— 

Bona venture and Oaspe 
Counties. 

Ontario 

Jan. 1-31 

1 

— 





Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924' Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925: 

C ’ases, 27 

July 27- Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1, 

Present. 

Hamilton 

Jan. 24-30 

1 




. 

China. 

Amoy 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 



An l ung 

Nov. 17-Doc. 28 .. 

5 


Foochow 

Nov. 2-Dec. 27 



Do. 

Hongkong 

Shanghai ... 

Nov. 9-Dec. 6 

Dec. 7-27 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Chechoslovakia. _ . r .. 



Apr. -June, 1924: Case, 1; occur- 
ring m Province of Moravia. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec 15... 

4 


Egypt. ' 

Alexandria. 1 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

10 



France . 


July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 69. 

June 29-No v. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Germany _ . _ 1 ... 1 



Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14 

i 


Gold Coast 1 




July-6ept., 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, l. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Nov. 23-Jan 3 

472 


Do 

Jan. 4- 17 

204 



Greece, 



Jan. -June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 3$ 
deaths, 26. 

Do | 




i 
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CHOLERA, PI A CUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Oontfmiecr 


>■»■#«» Received from December 27, 19(24, to February 29, 1925 — Continued 


SMA LLP0X— TowtlmjwJ 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 






Now. 2-Dec. 27. .. 

26 

17 


Oct 28-Dec; 30.. . 

194 

106 


Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

16 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-W> 

9 


Madras _ 

Nov. MKTan 3 

122 

48 

Do . 

Jan. 4-10 „ 

28 

8 

Rangoon - 

Oct. 26-Dee. 27 ... 

71 

20 



Province-- 

Anain 

Aug. 1-Scpt. 30.... 

do 

.do 

49 

11 

Cambodia.. 

40 

115 

9 

49 

Haigon . . 

Nov. 15-29 

3 

2 

Tonkin 1 

Aug. 1-Sept 30 - 

Nov. 9-1 5 

19 

7 

Iraq: 

Bagdad.. - 

1 

I 

Italy./' 




Jamaica*. .. 




Kingston 

Nov. 30 -Dec 27... 

4 


Japan 



Java: 

East Java— 

Pasoeroeau ... .... . . 

Oct. 26-No v. l.._. 

9 

1 

Do. 

Nov 12-19. .. ... 


Poerttbaya.. 

Oct. 19 Dec 23 

393 

182 

West Java - 

Batuni 

Oct 14 20 .. 

2 

Batavia 

Oct 21 -Nov. 14... 

2 


Do 

Dec. 20-26. .. ... 

10 

i 

Cher lb on 

Oct 14— Nov. 24. . . 

15 


Fekakmg&n 

_. . do 

22 

1 


Preanger 

Latvia . . 

Nov 18-24 




Mexico 

Durango 

Dec 1-31... 


6 

Do... 

Jan. 1-31. 


5 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 2 »v-29 


1 

Do 

Jan fr 12 


1 

Mexico City 

Do 

Nov 23-Dec 27..' 
Jun. 11-24 

5 

4 


Monterey. 

Baling Cruz 




Dec l-Sl./II” 

-- 

1 

Tampico . 

Dec 11-31. . . 

5 

4 

Do 

Jatr 1-31. . 

17 

6 

Vera Crua 

Dec. I Jim. 3 

10 

Do 

Jan. 5-25-- 


12 

Villa TIermosu 

Dec. 28*- Jim. It) 


Nigeria 




Do 




Peru: 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Poland 



Portugal: 

Lfsbon 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3._ 

17 


Do 

Jan. 4-17 

26 


Oporto 

Nov. 30- Dee 27 

3* 

2 

Do 1 

Jan. 11-17- 

1 


Russia 



Spain: 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27- Dee. 31 _ 


5 

Cadiz 

Nov. l-Dec. 31 ... 


51 

Madrid - 

Year 1924... .« 


40 

Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jam. 3 


97 

Do 

Jan*. 4-24 


36 

Valencia 

Nor. 30-Dec. 6 

7 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Nor. 1-Dec. 33 

19 


Syria: 

Aleppo 

Nor. 23-Dee. 27.. . 

1* 



Jan. 4-10 

n 

~T 

Tunis: 

qnmfe- 

Nov. 26-Dcc-. 20... 

42 

35 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 


» 

Do ... 

Jan. 22-2S, 


15 

Turkey: 

nnn«f.AnHnonle . . 

Dec. 13-19 

5 


Remarks 


Oct 19-Dec. 6, 1924; Cases, 5,42% 
deaths, 1,433. 


Aug 1- Sept 30, 1924 Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding eountry. 


.Tune 29-Dec 6, 1924; Cases, 61. 
Nov. 30- Dee 27, 1924: Cases, 3Sk, 
Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. I-Nov. To, 1924; Cases* 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Town and district. 


Jan. 24, 1925. Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July- Oct., 1924: Cases, 10; 
deaths, 2. 

Sept. 2T-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 2. 


Jan. -June, 1924: Cases, 9,663. 
July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 


♦ 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924* to February 20, 1925 — Continued 

SMALL POX — Con tinued 

Place Date Cases Deaths Remarks 

Union of South Africa Nov. 1-30, 1024: Cases, 7. 


Cape Province 
Orange Free Sta 
Transvaal . 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 




Nov. 0-2W 

Nov. 2-8 . 

Nov. 9 Dec. 20 








deaths, 2. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. 
Bolivia 
La Pa* 
Bulgaria .. 


Nov 1 Dec. 31 

. -do 


Do 

Chile: 

Concepcion Nov 25- Dor. 1... 

Iqiiujue Nov. 30- Dec 1 

Talcahunno Nov 10- Dec 20- 

Do Jan 4 10 

Valparaiso . Nov 2.V Dec. 7 

l)o Jan. 11-17 - . 

Chosen 

Seoul No\ 1 30 

Egypt 

Alexandria Dec 3-9 

Cairo . Oct I Nov 18 . 

France .. - - 

Cold ('oast 

Greece 


! Jan June, 1924* Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

I July-Oct., 1924 Cases, 5. 


JuH-Oet , 1924 Cases, 7. 
Oct 1 31, 1924 1 case. 


Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Mexico 

Durango Dec 1 31 

Guadolaiara .. Dec 23 29 

Mexico City Nov O Jan 3. 

Do Jan 1 1 - 24- __ _ 

Palestine 

F.kron Dee. 23 29 

Jerusalem do 

Peru* 

Arequipa Nov. 24 30 

Poland - 

Portugal: 

Lisbon Dec 29*Jan.4_ 

Oporto Jan 4-10 

Rumania 


May- June, 

1924. Cases, 

110; 

cleat hs, 8 



July -Nov , 

1924 Cases, 

35; 

deaths, 4. 



Aug 1-Nov 

15, 1924 Cases, 

, 2. 

Oct Nov., 1924 Cases, 16. 


Aug Oct , 

1924. Cases, 

15; 

deaths, 1. 




Constanza 
Russia 


1 Leningrad June 29-No v. 22 .. 

Spain: 

Madrid Year 1924 

Malaga Dec. 21-27 

Tunis 

Turkey. 

Constantinople Nov, 15-Dec. 10.. . 

Do Jan. 2-8. 

Union of Fouth Africa: 

Cape Province Nov. 1-30 

Natal do 

East London Nov. 16-22 

Orange Free State Nov. 1-30 

Transvaal do 

Yugoslavia 


Belgrade , [ Nov 24-Dec. 7 


Including municipalities in Fed. 
craJ district. 

Nov. 12- Dec 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


Sept 28- Nov 15, 1924. Cases, 232; 
deaths, 17. 


Jan -June, 1924. Cases, 2,906; 
dent hs, 328. 

July Aug , 1924 Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000. July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 
5,225. 


July 1-Doc. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 


Dec, 21-27, 1924; Outbreaks. 
Dec. 14-20, 1994: Outbreaks. 

Dec. 7-13, 19241 Outbreaks, 

Attf, 5-Oeft. 18, Cage* 

deaths, 2, 
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VOL. 40 MARCH 6, 1925 No. 10 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 15, 1925, 
ISSUED BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT 1 

A favorable health situation existed throughout the world at the 
close of the year 1924, as indicated by the data made available in 
the January number of the Epidemiological Report, issued by the 
Health Section of the Loague of Nations’ Secretariat at Geneva. 
An increasing prevalence of some diseases, particularly influenza, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, is noted in many countries, but these 
increases have not been excessive for the season and are not sug- 
gestive of serious epidemic conditions. 

The mortality from all causes in a number of large cities scattered 
over the world showed the usual seasonal increase, but the rate has 
risen above that of 1923 only in a few instances. The Paris mortality 
for the period December 11-20 rose to 17.8 per 1,000 population, 
over 3 points higher than that for the previous decade or for the 
same decade a year ago. Similarly the death rates for Vienna and 
Danzig at the period of latest record (November 23-29) rose above 
the rate for the same date the previous year. Weekly rates, however, 
may fluctuate widely for a single city, and these sudden jumps are 
of little significance unless sustained for several weeks. There is 
no evidence of any widespread epidemic condition in either the 
mortality or morbidity reports. 

The increase in the infant mortality in the English cities, mentioned 
last month, became moie marked in December, when the rate for 
December 2-29 was 102 deaths under 1 year per 1,000 living births, 
compared with 82 the previous period and 90 in December, 1923. In 
Dublin, Belfast, and Glasgow also the infant mortality rose sharply 
in December to a level well above that of 1923. Most German cities 
and Vienna showed an increased infant mortality in November over 
October, but remained considerably below the 1923 level. 

The special comments on the general prevalence of a number of 
the epidemic diseases given in the Monthly Report are summarized 
very briefly below: 

* From the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
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Plague . — Some increase in plague incidence in India was reported 
in October and November, but the plague situation is much more 
favorable than in 1923, as is well indicated in the accompanying 
graph. The Ootober-November rise is especially marked in Hyder- 
abad State, while for the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, and the 
Northwest-Frontier Provinces the situation was particularly favor- 
able. 

DEATHS (iN THOUSANDS) FROM PlAWt IN INDIA, 

BY WEEKSi 1922-1924* 



■ ■ ■ — » — — — * . — h ■ 

Jan. Teb. Mar. Ayr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct Wov Dec.. 

Fig. 1 


In Java a fresh increase in the number of plague deaths was reported 
in November. Except for a few scattered eases, the cases are con- 
centrated in the central provinces of the island. 


Deaths from plague notified in Java 


Two weeks ended— 

Number 
of deaths 

Two weeks ended — 

Number 
of deaths 

Sept, fi _ _ T 1 

414 

Oct. 20 

641 

Sept. 22 - _ 

m 

| Nov 3... 

732 

Oct. 0 

C03 

Nov. 17 

863 





An outbreak of 12 fatal cases of plague was reportod in the Kalmuk 
Steppes, about 60 miles from Astrakhan, in the period November 23 
to December 12. 

A revival of plague cases is indicated in the Union of South Africa, 
in several localities, all of which are in or neighboring on the districts 
infected early in 1924. De Aar, a railway junction in the north of 
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Cape Colony, has reported most of the cases — 20 cases from October 
25 to the early part of December. All have been pneumonic except 
the first case, and 14 of the cases have been fatal. 

Egypt continued to have only sporadic cases in December. The 
outbreak of plague in Lagos, Nigeria, declined in November, and 
only eight cases were reported during the last week. In Mauritius, 
plague was somewhat more prevalent in the fourth quarter of 1924 
than in 1923. 

Cholera . — The course of the cholera incidence in India, where the 
disease has been very prevalent in 1924, is shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. The incidence has declined markedly from the middle of 
September, especially in the Middle and Upper Ganges Valley, where 
the epidemic had been most severe, but the incidence continued 
above the 1923 level. 

There were 294 cases of cholera with 120 deaths reported from 
Korea during the first half of 1924. Other Asiatic, localities reporting 



cases in October or November, wero Ceylon, French India, Indo- 
China, Siam, Shanghai, and the Philippine Islands. 

Yellow fever . — The Gold Coast reported three fatal cases of yellow 
fever in October and one fatal case in November. From British 
Honduras it is reported that one case was found at Stann Creek, 
near Belize, on November 18. 

Typhus and relapsing fever . — The Report states: “The data so far 
received show no evidence of a fresh increase in typhus in Eastern 
Europe; Finland, Esthonia, Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
remain quite free from infection, and Latvia, Lithuania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
practically so.” 

In Poland, the autumn incidence is lower than in any recent year, 
102 cases being reported for the four weeks ending November 22. 

The number of cases of typhus and relapsing fever reported in 
Russia are the lowest on record for many years. 
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A rather serious outbreak of relapsing fever in the northern prov- 
inces of Nigeria is indicated. 

Smallpox . — Europe continued free of any important epidemic of 
smallpox. In England, it is quite widely prevalent in a mild form, 
and a fresh increase was noted in the November reports, particularly 
in Derbyshire. 



Fig. 3 


Numerous cases of smallpox were reported in Algeria and Tunisia 
in November and December. 

The smallpox incidence in India and the Far East was relatively 
low, at the dates of latest reports. Java, however, has shown a 
marked increase in the prevalence of the disease, 1,907 cases having 
been notified in the eight weeks ending October 4, os against 577 for 
*he previous eight weeks ending July 12. 
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Since September, smallpox has been increasing in the United States, 
conforming closely to the seasonal fluctuation of 1923, but on a level 
somewhat above that of 1923. During November, the highest 
number of cases was reported from Minnesota, Alabama, and Cali- 
fornia. While the cases have been, in most instances, of a relatively 
mild type, a high fatality is indicated in recent reports for some 
localities. 

Typhoid fever . — The comparatively high prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the greater part of Europe in 1924 was pointed out in last 
month’s comment. In nearly all countries for which either Novem- 
ber or December reports were available, a decline in the number of 
new cases being reported was shown. The graphs given in Figure 3 
for some of the countries most affected by a high prevalence show 
the wide divergence between 1924 and 1923. 

Dysentery . — Dysentery was less prevalent in the autumn of 1924 
than in the previous autumn in central and most of southern Europe, 
while in eastern Europe, notably Poland and Russia, it has been 
more prevalent than in the previous year. 

In Poland, two epidemic outbreaks are indicated, one which 
reached a maximum the end of August and a second and more severe 
outbreak which culminated in October. The following table compares 
the seasonal incidenceof 1924 with that of 1923. The highest incidence 
occurred in eastern Galicia, but it has been high also in the Provinces 
of Cracow, Posnania, and Lodz. 

Cases of dysentery reported in Poland, June-N member, 1923 and 1924 


Fortnight ending— 

1923 

1924 

June 21 

75 

73 

July 5 

60 

144 

July 19 

132 

415 

Aug. 2 

392 

730 

Aug. 16 

660 

812 

Aug. 30 

685 

1,339 

Sept. 13 

642 

964 

Sept. 27 

689 

724 

Oct. 11 

558 

1,308 

Oct. 25 

357 

1,837 

Nov. 8 

225 

1, 013 

Nov. 22 

204 

386 


For Russia the reports are not available later than September. 
The epidemic seems to have culminated in August and the Report 
states that “the whole country, including Murmansk and Ark- 
hangelsk in the extreme north, has been affected. The epidemic 
seems to have been most intense in the northeast, where the Ural' 
region, Yiatka, the Bashkir Republic, and Nijni-Novgorod report 
large numbers of cases.” The incidence in Siberia is stated also to 
be very high. 
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Cases of dysentery reported in European Russia (excluding the Ukraine) 


Month 

1023 

1924 

May 

4,151 

3, 243 

June 

11,059 

16,898 

July 

29, 755 

1 42,000 

August 

37,218 

65,124 

September 

21, 369 

8 13,706 

1 Provisional. 

8 Incomplete. 


Influenza . — Although the December mortality figures indicate some 
increases in influenza in the English and German cities, and other 
localities reporting cases or deaths show a seasonal rise in the 
incidence of this disease, there was, at the time the Report went 
to press, no evidence of any serious epidemics of influenza. Since 
then, however, press dispatches state that a rather widespread epi- 
demic of a mild typo was prevalent in England in January and 
February. 

Lethargic encephalitis . — Except for a continued high incidence of 
lethargic encephalitis in Great Britain (173 cases were notified in four 
weeks ending January 3, in England and Wales), the incidence of 
this disease in Europe and North America has been limited to spo- 
radic cases. 

An outbreak of lethargic encephalitis occurred in the Chuvash 
region of Russia in July and August. The number of cases reported 
for the whole of Russia was 60 in June, 252 in July, 130 in August, 
and 27 in September. 

Acute poliomyelitis . — The few outbreaks of acute poliomyelitis 
which occurred in the autumn of 1924 were practically at an end in 
November. 

Scarlet fever . — The late autumn reports of scarlet fever indicated 
that this disease was more prevalent than in 1923 in most countries of 
western, northern, and central Europe, but the increases do not 
exceed the usual year-to-year fluctuations. In the Danubian coun- 
tries and the Balkans its incidence is far lower than in 1923, when 
serious epidemics occurred there. 

Scarlet fever was reported to be widespread in Russia in the early 
autumn. Recent reports for Leningrad, where 450 cases and 55 
deaths wore reported for the three weeks ended November 22, com- 
pared with 466 cases and 65 deaths for the previous three weeks, 
seemed to indicate that the outbreak had reached its maximum in 
that city. This scarlet fever outbreak is accompanied by an epidemic 
of measles, of which 1 ,056 cases and 54 deaths were notified in Lenin- 
grad in the three weeks ended November 22. In Moscow, 2,168 
cases of scarlet fever were reported in September, compared with 986 
cases in August. 
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Diphtheria . — The incidence of diphtheria, is higher in Great Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands, and Germany than in 1923, which was a favor- 
able year as regards this disease. Its prevalence is low in eastern 
and southeastern Europe. In the United States also the incidence 
of diphtheria has remained lower than in 1923. 


RAT-EXTERMINATION MEASURES EMPLOYED AT LIVERPOOL, 

ENGLAND 

The following information relative to rat-eradication measures 
employed by the health authorities at Liverpool, England, is taken 
from a recent report on the subject made by the American consul at 
Liverpool. 

The rats and mice (destruction) act of 1919, going into effect 
January 1, 1920, provided for the enforcement of rat-eradication 
measures by local authorities, or, in default of such action by the local 
authorities, by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. It provided a 
penalty for the failure of any person to take such steps as may from 
time to time be necessary for the destruction of rats or mice on prop- 
erty of which he may be occupier. By order in council dated August 
10, 1922, the powers and duties of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries under the rats and mice (destruction) act, so far as they 
relate to the supervision of the administration and enforcement of 
that act in any port, sanitary district, or in regard to vessels, were 
transferred to the Minister of Health. 

It has been estimated that the rat population of Great Britain 
more than equals the human population — about 40,000,000— and 
that each rat consumes about half a cent’s worth of food per day. As 
this amounts to approximately $70,000,000 annually, the economic 
loss is large. And to this must be added the additional loss that 
results from the damage done to stored materials, buildings, under- 
ground pipes, and electric conduits. 

But in addition to this economic question, there is the ever-present 
danger from plague where rats abound, particularly if they are allowed 
to thrive and multiply in seaports, where there is always the danger 
that plague may be introduced by means of infected rats brought in 
from some infected port. Plague is primarily a disease of rats and is 
conveyed to man by the bite of the rat flea, which will leave a rat 
dying of plague as soon as the body becomes cold to seek another host. 
In this manner the disease is spread among the rodents; and should 
the new host happen to be man, then a case of human plague is likely 
to be the result. 

Because of this danger to the public health, the fight against rats 
is constantly being carried on in Liverpool, and a large force of highly 
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trained men is engaged in rat-eradicative work, tinder legislative 
authority the responsibility of keeping the rat population at a mini* 
mum falls on the officer of public health of the port of Liverpool, 
under whose general supervision the following personnel (listed under 
sanitary authorities) devote themselves entirely to the destruction 
of rats: 

OFFICER OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Sanitary Authorities 


For the city 

1 assistant officer of public health. 
1 chief inspector. 

1 department chief inspector. 

33 inspectors. 

8 rat catchers. 


For the port 

1 assistant officer of public health. 
1 chief inspector. 

1 department chief inspector. 

5 qualified sanitary inspectors. 

7 rat catchers. 

3 rat searchers. 


For the purpose of carrying out rat-suppressive measures, the city 
is divided into three zones, as follows: 

Zone 1 , ships in port. 

Zone 2 — 

(a) Docks. 

(b) Neighboring warehouse districts. 

Zone 3, remainder of city. 

In the first and second zones the port sanitary authorities carry 
on their operations, while in zone 3 the work is done entirely by the 
city sanitary authorities. These two bodies, owing to the different 
character of Vhe districts in which they operate, are entirely separate 
units and are responsible only to the officer of public health. 


CITY OPERATIONS 

The city proper is divided into 30 zones or districts, and each 
zone is in charge of an inspector who constantly inspects all build- 
ings in his zone and takes the necessary steps to abolish conditions 
favorable to rat harborage. Three inspectors are used for special 
and relief work. 

The rat catchers are not permanently assigned to any particular 
district, but arc governed in their operations by the reports of the 
inspectors of the various districts and reports from private indi- 
viduals. 

PORT OPERATIONS 

The officials of the port sanitary authority wage a continuous war 
on rats aboard ships and in all parts of the dock estate. Efforts are 
made to prevent rats from landing from incoming ships for two 
reasons: (1) To prevent any increase in the rat population; and (2) 
to prevent the spread of plague infection, since a large amount of 


\ 
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shipping in Liverpool comes from plague-infected ports. The objects 
constantly in view are: 

(1) The early detection of plague-infected rats; 

(2) The prevention of spread of infection when found; 

(3) The reduction in the number of rats on ships and wharves, 

since the spread of plague is directly proportional to 
the density of the rat population ; and 

(4) The reduction in the number of rats for economic reasons. 

To detect plague infection, all rats caught by the rat catchers 

are examined bacteriologically. 

Sanitary inspectors . — In addition to dealing with general port 
sanitary conditions, the sanitary inspectors board all ships entering 
port to learn of the prevalence of rats on board, and whether any 
sick or dead rats were reported during the voyage. 

Rat searchers. — The rat searchers devote all their time to the searching 
of ships and wharves for side and dead rats and for indications that 
determine whether or not fumigation is necessary. Especial attention 
is paid to ships arriving from plague-infected ports. When not engaged 
on ships , the rat searchers work systematically from one end of the 
docks to the other. 

Rat catchers. — Three rat catchers are employed on ships and four 
on the wharves. Chief attention is paid to ships from plague- 
infected and suspected ports. The work of the catchers is guided by 
reports of the sanitary inspectors and the rat searchers. In case 
plague is suspected, both searchers and catchers are concentrated 
on the suspected area, and extensive rat-extermination measures 
are immediately instituted. 

All rats caught by the rat catchers and all sick and dead rats found 
are sent to the city bacteriologist for examination. A method has 
been devised whereby an accurate record is kept of all rats caught and 
those found sick or dead; and in case a rat is found to be infected, the 
locality from which it came can be immediately determined. 

Rat destruction . — The methods of rat destruction generally em- 
ployed — trapping, poisoning, and fumigation — have been found to be 
most satisfactory by the port sanitary authorities. 

The traps used are the baited, wire-cage traps, which are used both 
on wharves and ships, the snap, or breakback traps, unsuitable for 
ships but used in sheds, where they are placed across the runway, and 
birdlime traps. The range of the latter is limited, as they are gener- 
ally unsuitable for outdoor work unless the weather is warm enough 
to keep the surface sticky. 

The wire trap, containing some attractive bait, is set at a suitable 
place in the line of the run. It is covered with canvas sacking or some 
such material, only the ends being left open. It has been found that 
clever concealment is of the greatest importance in preventing rate 
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from becoming trap shy. Eats soon leant to 4ktnrtt ell wire 
triv&aces; and it can not be too strongly emphasized that for any 
method of rat catching and rat destruction to be successful it must be 
employed by men who understand rats and appreciate their intelli- 
gence and cunning, and who can alter the methods as soon as the 
rats’ suspicions have been aroused. 

fcoison is not used to any great extent by the port sanitary authori- 
ties, as it is the rule to regard with suspicion all rats found dead until 
the absence of plague infection is proved. Poisoning is always 
intrusted to men who understand how to make poison bait attractive 
to rats and who are careful to see that no risk of contaminating human 
food is involved. 

In a few cases where numerous rat runs have been found in soft 
ground, fumigation with S0 2 has been attempted. In no case did it 
cause the rats to bolt from the open holes; and it is not known 
whether the rats escaped by means of underground runs or whether 
they were killed in their holes; but, after fumigation, holes have been 
watched for several months and no evidence of the return of the rats 
has been noted. 

Rat guard a. — Circular, metal, rimless rat guards, 3 feet in diameter, 
are used on mooring ropes of vessels. Experience has shown that such 
rat guards are effective and preferable to the method of parceling the 
cables and smearing them with tar. Some difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the guards in position, and one steamship line employs a man 
whose whole time is devoted to keeping the rat guards on the mooring 
ropes of their ships properly adjusted. 

Fumigation.— In Liverpool, fumigation of vessels is earned out as 
follows: 

(а) When there is suspicion of plague infection among the rats 

on board ; 

(б) To comply with the requirements of certain foreign govern- 

ments which demand a certificate of fumigation; and 
(c) Whenever the investigation of the rat searchers and rat 
catchers of the port sanitary authorities indicate that 
the vessel is rat infested. 

The report states that it is realized that a system of regular 
fumigation at intervals of six months would be of great value as an 
anti-rat measure; but, it is stated, the cost of fumigation and the 
delay occasioned constitute serious objections to such a system. 1 

* Editorial note Many large ports regularly apply rat-eradicatlve measures As reported some time ago, 
regular measures for the destruction of rats are applied to all vessels calling at Hamburg, Germany Every 
vessel entering the port is required to carry out deratization measures On arrival, all seagoing vessels 
receive orders to fumigate the bolds with sulphur and charcoal after the cargo has been unloaded and to 
place rat poison in other parts of the vessel V easels which call at Hamburg at regular intervals are required 
to apply the measures for the destruction of rats only every three months Rat inspectors and rat catchers 
are also employed, and the campatgn of tat destruction is carried out both on vessls and on shore, the work 
being m charge of officially qualified Government disinfectors and vermin destroyers.*— Health Measures at 
German Seaports fuh Health Repts, May 25, 1223, p 1141. 
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PLATE 1 



Concrete rat-proofing around base of sheds and offices on dock 
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PLATE II 



Method of rat proofing shacks by means of concrete curbing 
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lit Liverpool, ehipe are fumigated only after the discharge of their 
cargoes. SO, is used, the sulphur being burned in iron pots standing 
in trays of water. In the case of oil-burning vessels, cylinders erf 
liquid SO, are used. 

If plague-infected rats are found upon a vessel entering port, the 
following precautions are immediately token : 

The vessel is breasted six feet from the wharf. Rat guards are 
placed on the mooring ropes. The gangway is whitewashed and is 
hoisted when the vessel is not working. When the gangway is down, 
a guard is placed at each end. The port sanitary authority’s entire 
complement of men is rushed to the vessel, extra labor is engaged, 
and the cargo and vessel are searched for rats. Information con- 
cerning the crew is obtained, and any members or workers absent 
from duty through sickness are visited. Local disinfection of differ- 
ent parts of the ship is carried on while unloading. Finally, com- 
plete and simultaneous fumigation of the whole vessel is done after 
it has been unloaded. Workers on the ship and wharf arc kept 
under observation for seven days after fumigation of the vessel. 

Rat proofing. —Even prior to the passage of the rats and mice 
(destruction) act of 1919, the city and port authorities had enlisted 
the aid of the owners of the largo warehouses, storerooms, etc., in 
the fight against the rat. The above-mentioned act placed upon the 
occupier of the building the responsibility of keeping premises of all 
types clear of rats; and now the occupiers of large buildings employ 
private rat catchers and cooperate whole-heartedly with the sanitary 
authorities. 

It is well known, however, that trapping and poisoning can not be 
really effective against a rat population which has every facility for 
nesting and breeding and an ample available food supply. There- 
fore, all types of buildings on the docks, but particularly those used 
for foodstuffs, are made as nearly rat proof as possible. The only 
really permanent effective measures against the rat are those which 
eliminate rat harborages. If the rats are presented with an acute 
housing problem and a high (mortnlify) cost of living, they can not 
multiply to any great extent. Therefore, the campaign of rat 
proofing is constantly being waged with excellent results, and, with 
few exceptions, the sheds on the wharves are of rat-proof construction, 
and care is token to see that cargo, working gears, etc., furnish no 
harborage. Huts and offices are all raised 18 inches or two feet above 
the floor level, and the space beneath is kept clear of refuse. 

In the supervision of the districts the sanitary authorities now 
have the active cooperation of the proprietors of buildings, and a 
notice sent to them regarding rat-protective conditions is sufficient 
to secure immediate correction. Since the passage of the rats and 
mice (destruction) act, no legal action has been required to enforce 
the necessary rat-eradication measures. 
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NANTES, FRANCE, PROVIDES FOREIGN SEAMEN FREE TREAT- 
MENT FOR VENEREAL DISEASES 

In accordance with a recent international convention recommend- 
ing that members of foreign crews be given free treatment for 
venereal diseases by the local authorities of ports of call, the city 
of Nantes, France, has taken steps to carry out' the provision; and 
in order to inform all persons concerned, the mayor of Nantes has 
published the announcement below, copies of which are distributed 
to the commanders of all vessels entering the port : 

NOTICE TO SEAMEN 
Venereal prophylaxis 
(Ministerial Circular of November 24, 1024) 

Persons of foreign nationality belonging to the crews of merchant vessels 
are informed that in case of venereal diseases they may receive care and treat- 
ment at the City Dispensary (Dispensaire Municipal) situated on the Rue des 
R6formes, Nantes-Chantenay. 

Special consultations are given at the above dispensary by a specialist at the 


following hours: 

Tuesdays and Saturdays 7.30 p. m. 

Sundays - ___ 10.00 a. in. 


Applicants are not required to state their names or other identity. This 
notice is sufficient to gain admittance. 

Consultations and care are free. 

Should additional medicines be required for treatment while at sea and until 
the first port of call, these will also be furnished free of charge. 

Note. — A schedule of treatment will be given to patients which allows them 
to obtain in their country or at ports of call necessary continuation of treat- 
ment. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended February 21, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. ( From 

the Weekly Health Index, February 25, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Feb. 21, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force- 58; 724, 193 55, 075, 669 

Number of death claims 12, 992 9, 758 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 11. 5 9. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 21, 1925 , infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week oj 1924 • ( From the Weekly Health Index, February 25, 

1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) 



Week ended Feb. 

Annual 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 21, 
1925 a 


21, 1925 

death 
rate, per 

year 

City 



1,000 

corre- 

Week 

Corre- 


Total 

Dent li 

, spending 
week, 

ende,d 

sponding 


deaths 

rate 1 

Feb 21, 

week, 




1924 

1925 

1924 

Total (03 cities) 

7, 511 

14. 5 

a 14. 2 

871 

»910 




Akron 

47 



9 

5 

99 

Albam 4 _ 


19 0 

14.5 

7 

2 

156 

Atlnnl » .. „ _ 

98 

22 0 

24.3 

9 

17 

Baltnnoip 4 ._ . . ... 

250 

10 8 

15.4 

23 

34 

67 

Birmingham . . ... .... ... 

97 

21 6 

19 5 

13 

11 


Boston 

265 

17.0 

16.4 

35 

40 

93 

Bridgeport ... ... ... 

27 



5 

2 

79 

Buffalo 

121 

J1 4 

14 3 

20 

34 

81 

Cambiidgc - 

37 

17 2 

10 7 

5 

2 

86 

Camden 

28 

11 3 

10. 1 

4 

3 

60 

Chicago 4 . 

754 

13 l 

13. 4 

98 

113 

87 

Cincinnati 

131 

10.7 

17.0 

10 

15 

95 

Cleveland. 

215 

12.0 

11.9 

36 

31 

89 

Columbus 

09 

13 1 

14 0 

5 

9 

47 

Dallas 

54 

14 0 

14.7 

11 

4 


Dayton 

a 

JO 0 

11. 1 

r t 

6 

80 

Denver 

79 



7 

8 


Dos Moines J 

42 

14 7 

12 0 

5 

4 

86 

Detroit 

289 



57 

96 

Duluth I 

25 

11 8 

12 0 

5 

3 

106 

Erie .. ._ 

29 



2 

2 

39 

Fall River 4 .. 1 

45 

' "lU 4 

11.6 

6 

7 

86 

Flint ! 

23 



3 

7 

49 

Fort Worth 

10 

13 7 

14 l 

2 

2 


Grand Rapids . 

32 

11. 1 

11 2 

7 

2 

109 

Houston . 

01 



7 

4 


Indianapolis 

120 

* 17 4 

18 fi 

13 

5 

66 

Jacksonville, Fla _ 

30 

17 9 

10 3 

1 

2 

22 

Jersey City . 

92 

15 2 

15 7 

14 

17 

98 

Kansas City, Runs 

40 

19.4 

13.7 

5 

7 

105 

Los Angeles .... 

254 

22 

27 

61 

Louisville 

75 

15 1 

19 2 

10 

11 

87 

Lowell 

29 

13 0 

14 0 

5 

4 

87 

Lynn 

23 

11. 5 

7 0 

2 

0 

53 

Memphis . 

70 

20 9 

24 8 

14 

5 

Milwaukee 

115 

12.0 

9 9 

38 

19 

82 

Minneapolis . 

109 

13 4 

13. 9 

10 

17 

86 

Nashville 4 

42 

17. 0 

22.0 

S 

12 

3 


New Bedford 

33 

12 7 

11.8 

4 

66 

Now Haven 

57 

10.0 

11.6 

0 

4 

0 

New Orleans 

210 

20.4 

22. 2 

18 

35 


New York 

1,534 

13. 1 

13 2 

168 

167 

67 

Bronx Boiough 

180 

10. 7 

9.4 

19 

12 

66 

Brookl vn Borough 

506 

11.8 

11.5 

60 

56 

63 

Manhattan Borough 

684 

15.8 

16.5 

73 

83 

73 

Queens Borough 

122 

11. 1 

11.7 

14 

1 15 

69 

Richmond Borough 

36 

14.0 

14.4 

2 

1 1 

1 36 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 62 cities. _ , 

« Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 20, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 2l t, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 — Continued 



Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 21, 
1925 


Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City.. 

Omaha 

Paterson, 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg... 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo. 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington, D. C 

Wat or bury 

Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


110 13 4 13.8 18 10 82 

33 10. 2 12. 7 3 5 53 

57 11.7 0.0 2 8 . 23 

24 11.7 13.0 1 3 

45 11.1 13.6 5 7 48 

31 11.4 17.1 3 10 50 

G41 16.0 13.9 70 61 88 

215 17.8 19.2 30 33 105 

68 12.6 13.3 9 9 93 

70 14.9 19.5 8 15 64 

64 17 9 17.6 7 10 85 

68 10.7 5 40 

246 15 6 14.4 13 18 

38 15. 1 16 6 6 5 94 

57 15 0 21.8 8 11 

156 14. 6 14. 9 10 >21 58 

21 10.7 18.7 3 6 85 

77 7 6 71 

26 13. 3 7. 8 3 1 80 

26 5 0 109 

32 10 9 11. 6 3 3 45 

61 13.9 11.6 4 3 50 

26 13. 0 7. 6 2 2 48 

72 13 1 11.5 10 10 91 

44 17.4 11.7 7 2 114 

21 10.2 12.4 4 2 82 

159 16.7 15.5 3 16 17 

33 4 5 88 

32 13 7 12. 0 7 2 160 

48 12.0 14.9 7 3 81 

22 10. 3 10. 9 2 3 44 

33 10. 8 14. 5 10 8 127 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 20, 1925. 






PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , ami under conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by 

tho Stato health officers 

Reports for Week Ended February 28, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery. 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis . . 

Malm in . 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Smallpov 

Tuboiculosis 

Typhoid fever . 

Whoopiug cough 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 


ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza. 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Scarlet lever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

6 

05 

14 

7 

866 

2 

8 
20 
91 

6 

274 

200 

51 

14 

41 


10 

47 

1 

7 

2 

1 


49 

11 

400 

24 

23 

53 

1 

5 

7 

8 
1 
5 
5 

a 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pasadena.. 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

Leprosy Los Angeles County 

Lethai gic encephalitis - San Francisco 

Measles.. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Glendale. 

Oakland 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Fianeisco 

Yuba County . 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (all forms) 


(459) 


Cases 

1 

118 

105 

1 

1 

49 

1 

1 

136 

57 

24 

0 

11 

70 

3 


43 

24 

1 

2 

18 

4 

15 

45 

3 

7 


58 

1 

45 

58 

22 

77 

25 

1 

93 
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Connecticut— continued Cases 

Scarlet fever 185 

Septic sore throat 3 

Trachoma 1 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 28 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whooping cough 30 

DELAWARE 

Apthrax 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever . 7 

Tuberculosis 4 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza — . 14 

Malaria. - 11 

Pneumonia - 5 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever. - 7 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 53 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 3 

Diphtheria . 14 

Dysentery 4 

H ook woi m disease 8 

Influenza 1,022 

Malaria. 22 

Measles . 2 

Mumps 116 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 120 

Rabies in man 4 

Scarlet fever 3 

Septic sore throat 16 

Smallpox . 12 

Trachoma . 1 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 49 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County.... 3 
Diphtheria: 

Cook County 58 

Scattering : 46 

Influenza 36 

Lethargic encephalitis* 

Cook County 2 

Rock Island County 1 

W'ayne County 1 

Winnebago County 1 

Measles g09 

Pneumonia 397 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cass County 1 

Champaign County 1 

Coles County 1 

Edgar County 1 

Tazewell County 1 


Illinois— continued Cases 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 335 

Kano County 9 

McLean County 12 

St. Clair County 18 

Sangamon County 9 

Will County . 9 

Scattering Ill 

Smallpox: 

Alexander County 15 

St. Clair County 9 

Scattering 25 

Tuberculosis . 348 

Typhoid fever 33 

Whooping cough 209 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Elkhart County.. 1 

Chicken pox 125 

Diphtheria 46 

Influenza 228 

Measles 126 

Mumps g 

Pneumonia 21 

Poliomyelitis— Lake County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 15 

Elkhart County 20 

Huntington County 16 

St. Joseph County 63 

Vanderburgh County 19 

Vigo County 19 

Scattering 93 

Smallpox: 

Hendricks County 9 

Marion County 16 

Vigo County 16 

Scattering 67 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 49 

IOWA 

Diphtheria mm 27 

Scarlet fever 3g 

Smallpox 24 

Typhoid fever 2 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 131 

Diphtheria 32 

Influenza 24 

Measles 10 

Mumps 402 

Pneumonia 77 

Scarlet fever 128 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis lg 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 21 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 18 

Hookworm disease 10 

Influenza 73 

Malaria 5 
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Louisiana— continued Cases 

Pneumonia 53 

Scarlet lever 20 

Smallpox 42 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 18 

MAINE 

Chicken pox - 15 

Diphtheria 4 

Mumps 59 

Pneumonia - 14 

Scarlet fever 20 

Tuberculosis - 12 

Whooping cough 2 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 112 

Diphtheria - 47 

Dysentery l 

German measles 3 

Influenza - 100 

Measles - - 40 

Mumps - 86 

Pneumonia (all forms) - 180 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever.. 118 

Septic sore throat - 2 

Tuberculosis - 52 

Typhoid fever - 8 

Vincent’s angina, 1 

Whooping cough ... - 82 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningit is 2 

Chicken pox... 219 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 8 

Diphtheria - 119 

German measles 2 to 

Influenza 01 

Lethargic encephalitis . 3 

Measles.. 028 

Mumps 03 

Ophthal mia neonul orum 25 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia (lobar) 105 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 338 

Septic sore tin out 2 

Trachoma - 4 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 152 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 120 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 73 

Measles 100 

Pneumonia 198 

Scarlet fever 375 

Smallpox - 11 

Tuberculosis 362 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 149 

i Week ended Friday. 

S9iWQ° — 9r»t. 


Minnesota Cases 

Chicken pox 120 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza 2 

Measles 44 

Pneumonia 13 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 251 

Smallpox 38 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 19 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 400 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox _ 28 

Typhoid fever 8 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinul meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 136 

Diphtheria 104 

Influenza. 60 

Malaria 6 

Measles 17 

Mumps. 105 

Pneumonia 161 

Ilabies 8 

Scarlet fever.. 801 

Smallpox 38 

Trachoma 21 

Tuberculosis 91 

Tjphmd fever 5 

W hooping cough 43 

NEBRASKA 

Chickeu pox 34 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 33 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever 18 

Septic sore thi oat 1 

Smallpox 35 

W hoopl ng cough 10 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 3 

Cerebi ospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 160 

Diphtheria 96 

Influenza 68 

Measles 143 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 143 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet lever 332 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 234 


.9 
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new Mexico Cases 

Chicken pox * - 36 

Conjunctivitis, * 2 

Diphtheria - 12 

German measles 6 

Influenza 41 

Measles 4 

Mumps H 

Pneumonia - 15 

Scarlet fever 2 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 1 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of Now Yoik City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria - 101 

Influenza 97 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 437 

Pneumonia 395 

Seal let fe\er 343 

Smallpox ... 4 

Typhoid fever 30 

Whooping cough 290 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox.. 158 

Diphtheria 31 

Gorman measles 1 

Measles 23 

Scarlet fever 2G 

Smallpox.- 94 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 50 

OKI AROMA 

(Exclusive Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Logan. 1 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 491 

Scarlet fever: 

Pontotoc County 13 

Scattering 13 

Smallpox 6 

Pneumonia .. 136 

Typhoid fever 7 

OREGON 

Chlckon pox 24 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 16 

Scattering . - 8 

Influenza 36 

Lethin gic encephali tis 1 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 14 

Pneumonia * 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox. 

Portia 1 d 18 

Scattering 7 

Tuberculosis t 32 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 18 

> Deaths. 


south Dakota Cases 

Chicken pox - 15 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 4 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet lever. 26 

Smallpox 4 

Trachoma , I 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough „ 8 


TEXAS 

Chicken pox 53 

Diphtheria 39 

Dysentery (epidemic) 4 

Influenza 1,468 

Measles 32 

Mumps 12t 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumonia. Ill 

Poliomyelitis I 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox 1 30 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 5 

Tuberculosis.. 17 

W hooping cough 70 

VERMONT 

("hick on pot 59 

Diphtheria. . 2 

Measles. 9 

Mumps. . 67 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever .. 10 

Whoop. ng cough 36 


WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - Ferry County l 

Chicken pox 84 

Diphtheria 52 

Genu an measles 81 

Measles. 9 

Mumps . 68 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scai let fever 26 

Sfijitic sore throat 1 

S mull pox 86 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 52 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 11 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox 6 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles 488 

Influenza 1 

Measles 354 
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Wisconsin— continued Cases 

Milwaukee— Continued. 

Mumps 93 

Ophthalmia neonatorum l 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox 5 

Whooping cough 20 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 209 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles 70 

Influenza * 49 

Measles 287 

Mumps 395 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Pneumonia . 29 

Scarlet fever 148 


Reports for Week 


DISTRICT OF COM’MBIA Cases 

Chicken pox , 17 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza. 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles „ 12 

Pneumonia. 29 

Scarlet fever 33 

Smallpox „ 4 

Tuberculosis. 35 

Typhoid fever 1 

Wbcopuig cough 7 

GEORGIA. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 04 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Dengue.. 3 

Diphtheria 32 

Dysentery (amebic) . 5 

Hookworm disease 7 

Influenza 1,201 

Malaria 24 

Measles - 5 

Mumps 91 

Paratyphoid fever 1 7 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumonia 177 

Babies in man 2 

Scarlet fever 6 


* Reports for two weeks ended Feb. 21, 1925. 


Wisconsin— continued Cases 

Smallpox 60 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 84 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles 3 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 6 

ed February 21, 1925 

Georgia— continued Cases 

Septic sore throat 18 

Smallpox. 20 

Tetanus.. 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 41 

Typhoid fever 21 

Typhus fever. 1 

W hooping cough 43 

NEBRASKA 

Chj ikon pox 27 

Diphtheria 13 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Scarlet fever 49 

Smallpox 24 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 4 

NORTH DAKOTA 1 

("hick on pox 95 

Diphtheiia. 28 

(lei man meades - 1 

Mumps - 33 

Pneumonia 16 

Poliomyelitis - 2 

Scarlet fever 83 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 21 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 


December, 1924 











Tennessee 

2 

94 

275 

32 

104 

73 

1 

186 

161 

94 

January, 1925 











Idaho..-......- 

0 

1 

8 

0 


0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

Kansas 

8 

159 

50 

0 

24 

0 

0 

530 

38 

4 

Mississippi 

0 

138 

9,550 

2,481 

302 

ieo 

1 

69 

141 

123 

Montana 

2 

52 

9 


31 



169 

97 

6 

North Carolina..... 

7 

205 



117 


0 

180 

311 

8 

Ohio 

5 

. 503 

116 

0 

390 

0 

5 

2,128 

706 

91 

Oklahoma 1 

4 

107 

2,882 

72 

45 

10 

3 

221 

131 

137 

Oregon. 

2 

129 

6 


20 


3 

182 

170 

10 

Pennsylvania 

6 

901 



2,356 


4 

2,690 

! 27 

95 

South Carolina 


100 

202 

74 

1 



8 

92 

10 

South Dakota 

1 

37 



15 


1 

241 

45 

15 

Virginia 

10 

17G 

7, 551 

43 

459 

5 

3 

239 

1 27 

24 

Washington 

0 

180 



0 

66 

0 

12 

218 

145 

1 

28 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradiea- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended February 


'14, 1925: 

Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended February 14, 1025: 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 1 

Totals to February 14, 1925: 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 83 

Oakland, Calif. 

Week ended February 14, 1025: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 755 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 2 

Totals to February 14, 1925: 

N umber of rats t rapped 12, 882 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 18 

New Orleans, La. 

Week ended February 14, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 341 

Number of inspections made 1, 031 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 42 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 342 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected- .. 0 

Totals to February 14, 1925: 

N umber of rodents examined 37, 358 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended February 14, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,553 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 
16, 1924, the same States reported 2,097 cases of this disease. One 
hundred aiuldhree cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,700,000, reported 
929 cases of diphtheria for the week ended February 14, 1925. Last 
year, for the corresponding week, they reported 1,206 cases. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,130 cases of diphtheria. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Twenty-nine States reported 3,003 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 14, 1925, and 18,451 cases of this disease 
for the week ended February 16, 1924. One hundred and three 
cities reported 1,639 cases of measles for the week this year, and 
6,529 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 4,219 cases; last year, 4,228; 103 cities — this 
year, 2,208; last year, 1,796; estimated expectancy, 1.061 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended February 14, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,060 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 997 cases. One hundred and three cities re- 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 434 cases; 1924, 448 
cases; estimated expectancy, 96 cases. These cities reported 12 
deaths from smallpox for the week tins year, 8 of which occurred at 
Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and three cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended February 14, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 219 
cases. One hundred and three cities reported 72 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 73 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 53 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,342 deaths; 1924, 1,205 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended February 14, 1985 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis,' scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many coses of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of expidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine >ears. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the coi responding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases re pm ted for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year eailier than 1915 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
urn, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW E NOLAND 







Maine 1 







Portland 

73, 129 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

New Hampshire. 







Concord 

22, 408 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont * 







Barro .. 

i 10, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington 

23,613 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 







Boston _ 

770, 400 

39 

68 

44 

47 

3 

Fall River 

120,912 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Springfield.. 

144, 227 

9 

5 

2 

0 

1 

Worcester.... 

191, 927 

18 

5 

10 

0 

0 

Rhode Island 







Pawtucket 

68, 799 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Providence . 

242, 378 

0 

13 

13 


2 

Connecticut 






Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 

2 

9 

10 

1 

0 

Hartfoid. 

1 138, 036 

2 

8 

10 


2 

New Haven 

172,967 

15 

4 

4 

3 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





New Yoik: 







Buffalo 

536, 718 

12 

23 

19 

0 

1 

New York 

5, 927, 625 

216 

224 

187 

194 

30 

Rochestei 

317, 867 

2 

9 

0 

0 

o : 

Syracuse 

18-4, 511 

9 

8 

2 

0 

0 : 

New J ei spy. 







Camden 

124, 157 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 ! 

No walk 

438, 699 

35 

22 

4 

5 

0 

Trenton 

127, 390 

3 

7 

3 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 






| 

Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

79 

76 

92 

I 

9 1 

Pittsburgh 

! 613,442 

57 

24 

16 

1 

3 

Reading 

110,917 

17 

4 

0 ! 


1 

Scranton 

140, 030 

1 

5 

2 i 


2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 





Ohio: 







Cincinnati 

406,312 

0 

10 

8 

2 

3 

Cleveland 

888,519 

84 

33 

43 

9 

6 

Columbus 

261,082 

10 

4 

2 


3 

Toledo 

268, 3138 

15 

7 

8 

4 

o 

Indiana 







Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

. 11 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

342, 718 

42 

14 

2 


2 

South Bend 

76,709 

10 


I 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

08, 939 

1 

2 

0 

o 

o 

Illinois 







Chicago 

2, 886, 121 

106 

122 

63 

15 

3 

Cicero 

55. 968 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Peoria 

79, 675 

9 

1 

1 

0 

o 

Springfield 

M inhirrnn * 

81,833 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Detroit 

995, 068 

50 

65 

26 

6 

5 

Flint 

117,968 

14 

8 

0 

o 

o 

Grand Rapids 

145, 947 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

o' 

52 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 5 

0 

3 

i 10 

0 

175 

5 

48 

1 

! o 

7 

71 

I 6 


0 

i 3 

10 

0 

1 o 

1 

l 

i o 

9 

1 

1 i 

4 

0 

i o 

11 

16 

2 

2 

r» 


22 

50 

j ™ 

271 

16 

i 21 

fi 

3 

1 15 

5 

2 

1 

! 1 

6 

35 

5 

10 

13 

! 0 

5 

156 

24 

94 

240 

12 

38 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

20 

6 

6 

23 

] 

7 

10 

36 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

8 

21 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

340 

24 

84 

7 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

2 

33 

4 

15 

4 

49 

0 

I 

1 

22 

1 

3 



467 March 0. 1925 

City reports for week ended February 14, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 



Diphthorla 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Popula- 

tion 

July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Wisconsin- 










Madison 

42,519 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

147 

2 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

43 

18 

17 

0 

0 

284 

75 

0 

Racine - 

64, 393 

20 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

4 

2 

Superior 

1 39, 671 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

106, 289 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

57 

19 

26 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

St. Paul 

241,891 

22 

14 

20 

0 

0 

3 

35 

5 

Iowa. 










Davenport __ 

61,262 

2 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

140j 923 

0 

4 

4 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

79, (*,62 

11 

2 

0 

0 


0 

23 


W aterloo 

39; 667 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

4 


Missouri- 









Kansas City 

351,819 

18 

9 

c 

6 

5 

3 

23 

28 

St Joseph 

78, 232 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

St Louis „ 

803, 653 

41 

52 

53 

0 

0 

2 

5 


North Dakota. 






■ 





24, 84 1 


0 








14' 547 

2 

1 

6 

0 ! 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 










15,829 

1 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

2W 206 

1 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 










Lincoln 

58, 701 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

204, 382 

21 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas 










Topeka.. 

5?, 555 

19 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

173 

3 

Wichita--. ... 

79, 201 

18 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware. * 










Wilmington j 

117, 728 


n 















Maryland: 






1 




Baltimore ! 

773, 580 

77 

30 

31 

30 

I 7 

8 

7 

50 

0 urn bet land 

32, 301 


0 

1 

4 

1 0 

0 


1 

Frederick. 

11,301 


1 

0 

» 0 1 0 

0 


0 

District of Columbia. 









Washington 

1 437, 571 

21 

15 

35 

3 

2 

12 

0 

14 

Virginia 










Lynchburg 

30, 277 

0 

1 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

44 

0 

Norfolk 

159, 069 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

6 

Richmond 

181, 044 

3 

4 

» 


I 3 

1 

2 

8 

lloanokc 

55, 502 

7 

1 

0 


! 2 

1 

0 

I 

West Virginia- 






1 




Charleston 

45, 597 

l 

1 

0 

0 

i o 

19 

1 

1 

TlUlU’nglrm 

57,918 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 


Wheeling 

1 50, 208 

3 


2 

0 

I 1 

2 

0 

3 

North Carolina: 






1 




Raleigh 

29, 171 

10 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington 

35,719 

4 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

2 

3 

Winston-Salem . 

56, 230 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

South Carolina. 










Charleston 

71, 245 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Columbia 

39,688 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Greenville.. 

25,789 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia* 










Atlanta 

222, 903 

4 

2 

4 

27 

5 

0 

1 

19 

Brunswick 

15,937 


0 

0 

12 

1 

0 


0 

Savannah 

89,448 

0 

l 

1 

137 

2 

0 

4 

2 

Floiida* 










St. Petersburg , — 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Tamoa - 

56.050 

0 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City report « for week ended February 14, 192 $ — Continued 



Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, Atate, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 

Covington 

57, 877 
43, 673 
257, 671 

170,067 
121, 128 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Lexington 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

Louisville,- i 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 


4 

3 

3 

3 


15 


1 

1 

0 


2 

9 

i 

1 

Alabama' 

Birmingham .. 

195, 901 

7 

2 

3 

17 

2 

1 

5 

17 

Mobile" 

63, 858 
45, 383 

1 

0 

1 j 

0 

36 

4 

0 

0 

3 

Montgomery 

2 

1 

1 

14 

0 

0 

5 

0 









WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas* 

Fort Smith 

30, G35 
70, 916 

404, 575 
54, 590 

101,150 

4 

0 

1 

0 


4 

9 


Little Rock-. 

0 

1 

1 

8 

i 

4 

0 

8 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

9 

13 

21 

40 

ii 

i 

1 

0 

28 

Shreveport 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma 

3 

1 

2 

12 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Texas: 

Dallas 

177,274 

15 

6 

8 

31 

3 

1 

0 

23 

Galveston . . 

46, 877 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Houston 

154,970 
184, 727 

7 

3 

3 

4 

6 

0 

0 

11 

Han Antonio 

0 

2 

1 


3 

1 

0 

13 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana- 

Billings 

16,927 
27. 787 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Great Falls., 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Helena _ . 

i 12,037 
i 12, 668 

22,806 

272, 031 
43, 519 

33, 899 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula . 


i ! 

0 

0 

0 

10 


0 

Idaho* 

Boise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

li 

4 


3 

1 

76 J 

12 

Pueblo. . - 

7 

3 

1 


2 

1 

9 

7 

Arizona. 

Phoenix . 

2 


0 


2 

3 

0 

2 

Utah. 

Balt. Lake City 

126, 241 

12,429 

43 

3 

2 

! 

1 

4 

1 

53 

6 

Nevada: 

Reno 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 

Beattie 

» 315, 685 
104, 573 
101, 731 

57 

6 

1 

6 

, 

0 


2 

27 


Spokane 

28 

4 

6 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

3 

Oregon: 

Portland 

273, 621 

666, 853 
69, 950 
539,038 

16 

7 

17 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

California: 

Los \ ngoles ....... 

78 

40 

32 

26 

1 

5 

20 

38 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

San Francisco 

31 

26 

16 

6 

0 

1 

27 

o 






1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 




469 March 0, 1025 

City reports for week ended February 14, 1995 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

lag 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 












Portland 

New Hampshire: 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

* 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

28 

Concord 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Vermont: 












Bane 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Burlington 

1 

1 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Massachusetts. 












Boston 

55 

108 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

5 

0 

60 

288 

Pall River 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

33 

Springfield 

Worcester 

8 

27 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

4 

37 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

49 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Providence 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

63 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport ... 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

29 

Hartford.., . . 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

15 

48 

New Haven. .. 

7 

26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 












Buffalo 

20 

18 

0 

3 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

30 

147 

New York » 

190 

371 

1 

0 

0 

i 100 

8 

8 

7 

89 

1,656 

Rochester .. 

11 

52 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

67 

Syracuse . 

18 

« 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

New Jersey- 












Camden 

2 

18 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

Newark 

23 

47 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

45 

118 

Trenton 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

49 

Pennsylvania 










83 

591 

Philadelphia .. 

'GO 

219 

0 

2 

0 

44 

3 

2 

0 

Pittsburgh 

20 

61 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

8 

176 

Reading 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

34 

Scranton _ 

4 

1 

0 

0 

() 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TIUL 

Ohio* 

■ 






Cincinnati 

9 

22 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

3 

0 

1 

131 

Cleveland 

32 

30 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

2 

0 

23 

| 185 

Columbus..... 

8 

18 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

i 70 

Toledo 

18 

23 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

22 

65 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Indianapolis... 

10 

(1 

3 

6 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

10 

111 

South Bend . . . 

2 

13 

1 

0 

o ; 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Terre Haute. .. 

2 

3 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 16 

Illinois. 









1 



Chicago 

96 

273 

3 

1 

1 

48 

3 

2 

0 

163 

087 

Cicero 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

2 

0 

Peoria 

f> 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

25 

Springfield 

Michigan 

| 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o i 

I 

1 

0 

0 

24 

Detroit 

82 

91 

4 

3 

0 

19 

2 

1 1 

0 

26 

280 

Flint 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

| 26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Milwaukee 

38 

25 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

32 

113 

Racine 

5 

4 

1 

3 

t) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Superior 

2 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota: 













4 

17 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Minneapolis.. . 
6t. Paul. 

1 Pulmonary tube 

31 

72 

7 

44 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

101 

30 

jrculosis 

33 

i only. 

6 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

23 

50 
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City reports for week ended February I£ t 19B6 — Continued 


Division, Sta*e, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

. deaths 
re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect' 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

• ported 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
1 expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

■ ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

rc- 

■ ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH TEN* 












teal— eontd. 












Iowa: 












Davenport . . _ _ 

3 

1 

2 

2 



0 

0 


3 


Dos M oines . - _ 

9 

1 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Bioux City 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

3 

4 

0 

6 



0 

0 




Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

12 

102 

2 

4 

0 

9 

1 

4 

l 

1 

112 

St. Joseph 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

28 

St Louis 

27 

104 

2 

7 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

195 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

1 


0 



l 

o 





Grand Forks.. 

1 

i 

1 

1 



0 

0 


6 


South Dakota: 








i 






Aberdeen 


0 


0 




o 


0 


Sioux Falls — 

3 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

4 

Nebraska 












Lincoln 

3 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Omaha 

5 

1 1 

2 

27 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Kansas 












Topeka 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Wichita 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

28 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington ... 

3 


0 




0 





Maryland. 

Baltimore 

38 

5b 

0 

0 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 

103 

268 

Cumberland... 

1 

1 

J 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


13 

Frederick. .. j 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 


2 

District of Col.: 












Washington... 

20 

44 

1 

1 

l 

12 

1 

4 

0 

6 

150 

Virginia. 












Lynchburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

Norfolk 

1 

1 2 

1 

0 

() 

7 

] 

0 

o 

2 


Richmond 

4 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i l 

1 

0 

0 

67 

Roanoke 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

; 17 

West Virginia 











1 

Charleston 

i ! 

! i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l o 

j 19 

Huntington ... 

i j 

| 4 

0 

r ( 



o ; 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

1 1 

2 

0 

b 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

5 

14 

North Ciu olina: 












Raleigh 

i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wilmington _ . . 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Winston-Salem 

l 

J 

0 

(i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

South Carolina* 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Georgia* 












Atlanta 

3 

8 

2 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

109 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Florida. 












St. Petersbuig. 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Lexington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Louisville 

4 

12 

1 

c 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

82 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 


67 

Nashville 

2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Alabama. 












Birmingham .. 

2 

11 

0 

103 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

72 

Mobile 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Montgomery..! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 
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City reports for week ended February 14 , t9^5 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST south 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas. 

Fort Smith — 
Little Rock.... 
Louisiana. 

New Orleans.. 

Shicveport 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 

Texas. 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio. . 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana' 

Billings. 

Great Falls 

Helena. 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Arizona: 

Phoenix j 

Utah- 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada. 

Heno 

TACIF1C 

Washington’ 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Taeoinu 

Oregon 

Portland 

California. 

* Los Angeles.. . 

Samuil onto 

San Francisco 


S cadet fever 

Cases,! 
esti- i Cases 
mated i re- 
expect- ported 
ancy | 


1 7 

2 1 

3 9 

1 

2 0 

2 5 

0 0 

1 0 

1 3 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

13 


3 

0 


10 

1 
0 
0 

2 

lb 

1 


5 


9 13 

4 1 

3 2 

0 7 


16 

2 

17 


36 

1 

8 


Smallpox 

Tubei- 

culosls, 

deaths 

ic- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

1 '- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exjiect- 

aucy 

Cases 

re- 

potted 

Dpaths 

re- 

ported 

0 

7 



0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

15 

2 

4 

4 

0 


0 

0 

1 

. .. . 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

fi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

9 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

13 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 



1 

0 


0 

8 

1 



0 

0 


1 

3 

4 

... ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

11 

2 

50 

1 

13 

O 

2 

0 

15 

0 

4 



0 

1 

. 

31 

3 

9 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

8 


Deaths, 
I all 
causes 


207 

17 


13 
8 
2 
2 

3 

93 

14 

26 

32 

4 


236 

MO 


g£3S 
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City report* for week ended February 14, 19 $6 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, Stale, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts* 

Boston 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

a 


n 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

New Jersey : 1 

Camden 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark. __ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

' 3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

. 

0 

. 0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

i 

1 | 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

Flint . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

1 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoun: 

St. Louis 

0 

0 

1 

l) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas. 

Topeka. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland* 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Ctuolma: 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia . 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkci s is. 

J title Ri ok 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Louisiana 

New ODea »s* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma 

Okliliom i City 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M >1 NT AIN 

C dorado. 

Denver 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 

Reno 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Trio following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 10f> cities for the 10-weck period ended February 14, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
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population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary a/ weekly report s from cities, December 7, 1924, to February 14, 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 


DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Weekended— 


Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

J«n 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jail. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

Total 

2 J 93 

3 197 

150 

3 155 

169 

4 172 

4 103 

4 166 

•175 

•168 

New England 

2 208 

221 

189 

258 1 

250 

179 

171 

199 

191 

246 

Middle Atlantic 

175 

187 

149 

140 

181 

188 1 

175 

155 

171 i 

105 

East North Central 

107 

185 

134 

151 

132 j 

141 . 

130 

5 135 

145 : 

132 

West North Central 

266 

299 

168 

176 

1 13 

255 

199 

251 

7 251 

7 253 

South Atlantic 

201 

150 

134 

146 

iT3 ; 

4 106 : 

4 138 

128 

* 153 

4 183 

East South Central . .. 

97 

149 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 1 

69 

West South Central . 

209 

195 

110 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 j 

162 

Mountain 

315 

248 

209 

191 

239 

1-53 

230 

134 

191 

95 

Pacific 

273 

1 

* 207 

226 

3 129 , 

194 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total 

2 128 

» 143 

105 

" 

8 158 

215 

4 141 

4 213 

4 214 

•254 

•297 

New England.. 

*282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

576 

661 

M iddle Atlantic . ... 

120 

115 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

205 

206 

287 

East North Central.. 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

5 373 

453 

515 

West North Central . .. 

35 

19 

10 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 

7 17 

7 29 

South Atlantic 

39 

24 

35 

53 

83 

4 43 

4 38 

37 

4 49 

4 98 

East South Conti al.. 

6 

11 

0 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

West South Central 

0 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

Mountain 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

286 

782 

153 

Pacific 

125 

8 37 

70 

8 83 

194 

160 

55 

17 

61 

29 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

*312 

*314 

244 

* 297 

369 

4 355 

4 370 

*364 

•412 

•400 

New England 

* 602 

552 

512 

609 

661 

561 

596 

534 

614 

564 

Middle Atlantic 

200 

268 

225 

286 

324 

294 

326 

1422 

373 

407 

East Noith Central 

234 

311 

230 

243 

383 

373 

369 

*379 

426 

397 

West North Central 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

7 873 

7 724 

South Atlantic 

252 ! 

213 

132 

203 

160 

4 243 

4 189 

185 

4 255 

•277 

East Soul h Central 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

183 ; 

183 ! 

217 

97 

212 

West South Central 

162 

185 

65 

83 1 

148 

116 J 

193 | 

204 

162 

121 

Mountain 

162 

239 

191 

162 1 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

382 

Pacific 

218 

8 134 

133 

8 138 

i 

189 

183 

220 j 

226 

258 

177 

■ 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total 

*43 

8 42 

41 

*40 

57 

4 58 

4 70 

8 67 

«76 

•79 

New England - 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

. 4 

East North Central 

13 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

48 

8 35 

39 

35 

West Noith Central 

255 

209 

2m 

129 

220 

193 

180 

195 

7 147 

7 195 

South Atlantic — 

39 

22 

28 

39 

30 

4 64 

4 38 

45 

4 62 

4 98 

East South Central 

177 

314 

183 

372 | 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

67* 

West South Central 

14 

51 i 

19 

32 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

Mountain 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

Pacific 

113 

* too 

122 

8 69 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 ! 

220 


* The figures given tn this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

1 Worcester, Mass., not included in calculating the rate. Report not rooeivod at time of going to press. 
1 Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Wilmington, Did., not Included. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Fargo, N. Dak., and Wilmington, Del., not included. 

1 Fargo , N. Duk* not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , December 7, 19$4> to February 14, IMS- 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 
TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

13 

Dec 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 



Feb. 

14 

Total 

* 43 

*56 

35 

*37 

36 

* 21 

4 17 

*18 

•13 

•12 

New England 

* 16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

Middle Atlantic.-- 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

21 

20 

19 

13 

0 

East North Central 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

•10 

8 

6 

West North Central 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

7 0 

7 10 

South Atlantic 

30 

30 

37 

41 

55 

4 21 

4 11 

37 

4 17 

•21 

East South Central 

07 

51 

34 

40 

61 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

West South Central 

51 

56 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

00 

23 

46 

Mountain 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

19 

Pacific 

17 

* 14 

15 

*5 

26 

6 

15 

3 

17 

12 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*17 

*16 

15 

19 

21 

4 22 

4 22, 

*23 

•30 

•28 

New England 

*5 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

Middle \tlantic 

22 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

East North Central 

13 

9 

16 

10 

16 

15 

18 

*12 

13 

17 

"West North Central 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

7 20 

7 11 

South Atlantic.. 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

4 47 

4 23 

39 

4 49 

4 55 

East South Central 

23 

23 

61 

03 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

West South Central 

36 

41 

15 

51 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

Mountain 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

38 

67 

67 

Pacific 

4 

*17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

* 159 

*172 

157 

203 

192 

4 215 

4 211 

*200 

•225 

•222 

New England 

*109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

211 

239 

Middle Atlantic.. 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

East North Central 

125 

146 

120 

165 

152 

162 

142 

* 145 

104 

108 

West North Central 

88 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

7 135 

7 139 

South Atlantic 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

4 294 

4 275 

252 

4 315 

4 270 

East South Central 

217 

297 

200 

303 

292 

189 1 

320 

303 

326 

320 

West South Central 

178 

163 

229 

341 

260 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 

Mountain 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

191 

277 

Pacific 

135 

*86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 

196 

192 


* Worcester, Mass., not included m calculating t he rate. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

4 Wilmington, Del , not included. 

* Racine, Wis., not included 

* Fargo, N. Dak., and Wilmington, Del , not included. 

7 Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1 , IMS 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total.. 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England- - 

12 

12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

7 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,635 

2,615,330 

2,506,901 

911,885 

1,124,504 

546,446 

1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,635 

2,318,454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

540,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic - 

10 

East Noith Conti al 

17 

West North Central 

14 

South Allantic 

22 

East South Central 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

3 












FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHINA 

Plague — Transbaikalia — Shansi Province — October , 1924 . — Informa- 
tion reported to the North Manchuria Plague Prevention Service, 
received under date of January 19, 1925, shows that 3 cases of plague 
were reported, October 25, 1924, at Turga, a village situated on the 
Chita railroad half way between Borzia and Chita in Transbaikalia 
and 130 miles west of tho Manchurian frontier. The source of infec- 
tion had not been determined. By the end of October, the tara- 
bagans, which are considered to bo the source of plague infection in 
that region, should have gone inside their burrows to hibernate. 
Active measures were stated to have been taken to prevent spread. 
Shansi Province. — An outbreak of bubonic plague, with 790 deaths, 
was reported at Shing Hsien, wShansi Province, China, in October, 
1924. A few cases of pneumonic plague were stated to have been 
observed, but the outbreak was bubonic in type. The area covered 
by theso outbreaks is included between 35 and 42 degrees of North 
latitude. 

CUBA 

Report oj smallpox in Matanzas, Cuba, in September, 1924, not- con- 
firmed. — Information has been received from the Director of Health 
of Cuba that the information on which was based the report of a caso 
of smallpox in Matanzas, Cuba, during September, 1924, was incor- 
rect, in that the case should have been reported as measles. The 
item appeared in the Public, Health Reports October 24, 1924, page 
2711, and in subsequent issues. 

ESTHONIA 

Smallpox — Typhoid fiever and paratyphoid — Typhus fever — Decem- 
ber, 1924. — During tho month of December, 1924, two cases of small- 
pox, 90 cases of typhoid fever, 4 cases of paratyphoid fever, and 5 
cases of typhus fever were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. 
Population, 1,107,059. 

FINLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis — Typhoid fever and paratyphoid fever — Janu- 
ary 1-15, 1925. — During the period January 1 to 15, 1925, 2 cases of 
lethargic encephalitis, 28 of typhoid fever, and 36 of paratyphoid 
fever were notified in Finland. 
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INDIA 

Epidemic, smallpox — Rangoon , Burma , India . — Epidemic smallpox 
was reported present at Rangoon, India, February 21, 1925. 

MEXICO 

Epidemic meningitis — States of Guerrero and Morelos . — Information 
dated February 21, 1925, shows the presence of (cerebro) spinal 
(meningitis in epidemic form in the States of Guerrero and Morelos, 
!Mcxico, with 37 recognized cases. The center of the epidemic prev- 
alence was stated to be Iguala, 150 miles distant from Mexico City. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — January , 1925 . -^-During the month of 
January, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows : 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

8t. Thomas and St. John: 

Chancroid . __ 

1 

Imported. 

Unclassified. 

"Dysentery 

1 

Fish poisoning 

1 

Gonorrhea - 

6 


Malaria 

3 

Benign tertian, 2; subtertian, 1; St. John, 1. 
Secondary. 

Imported. 

Neeator Ainoricauus. 

Syphilis - 

1 

Trachoma ___ 

1 

Uncinariasis __ 

1 

St. Croix- 

Chancroid- 

1 

Dysentery 

2 

Unclassified, 1; ontamebic, 1. 

Filariasis - 

14 

Gonorrhea 

Malaria - 

6 

1 

E st i vo-a u tu mn al 

Syphilis 

10 

Primary, 1, secondary, 9. 

Trachoma 

1 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered ns complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the flguies for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 6, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

.Tatv 11-17 . 

1 

1 


India 




Dec. 14-27, 1925: Cases, 4,512: 
deaths, 2,558. 

Calcutta .. 

Dec, 28- Jan. 3 

6 

5 

Do 

Jan. 4-10 

10 

10 

Rangoon.. 

do 

4 

3 







1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March C, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ceylon: 




Colombo 

Jan. 11-17 



China: ' 




Foochow 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 



Nanking 

Jan. 18-31 



Shing Hsien 

October, 1924 


790 

EOPt 




India 




Bombay 

Jan. 4-10 

l 

1 

Karachi - 

Jan. 18-24.— 

2 

4 

Rangoon 

Jan. 4-10 

8 

6 

Siberia: 




Transbaikalia— 




Turga 

October, 1924 


3 

Straits Settlements: 




Singapore.. 

j Jan. 4-10. 

1 

1 


Remarks 


One plague rodent. 

Reported present. 

Present. 

Shansi Province. 

Jan. 22-28, 1926: Cases, 1. Jan. 
1-28, 1926: Cases, 15; corre- 
sponding period, 1924: Cases, 

Dec. 14-27, 1924: Cases, 6,689; 
deaths, 4,188. 


On Chita Railroad. 


SMALLPOX 


1 County. 


Arabia: 

Aden Jan. 25-31 1 Imported. 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver Feb. 8-14 21 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland do 1 County. 

China: 

Amoy Jan. 18-24 Present. 

Foocnow Dec. 28- Jan. 27 Do. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria Jan. 8-14 1 

Esthonia -» Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 

Great Britain: 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Feb. 1-7 3 

Greece: 

tialonikl - Nov. 11-Dec. 22.., 3 

India - Dec. 14-27, 1924: Cases 


Bombay Jan. 4-10 

Calcutta Dec. 21- Jan. 3. 

Do - Jan. 4-10 

Rangoon do 

Iraq: 

Bagdad Dec. 2b 27 

Mexico: 

Tampico Feb. 1-10 

Vera Crus Feb 2-15 

Portugal: 

Lisbon Jan. 18-31 

Spain* _ . . „ 

Malaga *eb.l-7 

Syria: „ t 

Aleppo - Jan. 25-31 — ... 


Dec. 14-27, 1924: Cases, 2,790; 
deaths, 641. 


4 Feb. 21, 1925: Epidemic. 


1 Estimated. 


TYPHUS 


Chile: 

Concepcion 

Valparaiso 



Efifhnnia 

Jan 6-12 

Jan. 18-31 

Dec. 9-16 

2 

2 

2 

1 

! 

Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Greece: 

Sftlnntki _ . 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

■ 

2 


Portugal: 

Oporto 

Feb. 1-7... 

1 




32339° — 2ot- 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 27, 1926 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths Remarks 

Ceylon 





Nov. 16-22 

1 

deaths, 8, 

India 



Oct 19-Dcc 13, 1924* Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-I)oe 20... 

4 

4 20,407; deaths. 12,343. 

Calcutta 

Oct 26- Dec. 26 

54 

46 

Madras.. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

09 

40 

Do - 

Jnu. 4-17 

54 

34 

Rangoon 

Nov 9-1 )ec 20.. . 

0 

2 

Indo-Chma 



Aug 1-Sept 30, 1921: Cases, 14; 




deaths, 10. 

Province- 




Anam_. 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

Aug 1-Sept. 30 ... 

6 

5 

Cochin-China 

.. . do . .. .... 

7 

4 

Saigon 

Nov 30- Doc 0 

1 

... 

Siam: 




Bangkok 

Nov 9-29 

4 

2 

PLAGUE 

Azores: 




Fayal Island— 




Casteio Branco 

Nov 25 

. 

Present with several casts. 

Fctcira . 

. .do ... . 

1 


St Michaellsland - 

Nov. 2- Jan 3 

30 

13 

British East Africa 




Tanganyika Toiritory 

Non . 23-29 

3 


Uganda - - 

Kept -Oct , 1924 .. 

101 

91 

Uganda . 

Aug 1 31 

79 

62 

Canary Islands 




Las Palmas 



Stated to have boon infected 




with plague Kept. 30, 1924. 

Realejo Alto 

Dee 26 

3 

1 Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Ten©- 




nlle 

Teneride— 




Santa Cmz 

Jan 3 

1 

In vicinity. 

Celebes: 




Macassar 

Oct 29 


Epidemic 

Ceylon* 



1 

Colombo 

Nov 9 -Jan 3 

12 

9 

Do.... 

Jan 4-10 

1 

3 

China* 




Nanking 

Nov 23- Jan. 17... 

... 

Present. 

Ecuador: 




Chimborazo Province- - 




Alausi District - 

Jan 14. 


14 At two localities on Guayaquil 




and Quito Railway 

Guayaquil 

Nov 16-Dec 31 - 

9 

3 Rats taken. 2/, 004, found in- 




footed, 92 

Do 

Jail 1-15 

6 

4 Rats taken, 8,248; rats found 




infected, 28. 

Egypt 







j 14, 1925. Cases, 13. 

City— 



I 

Alexandria 

Year J924 

2 

2 1 Lust case, Nov. 26 

Ismailia. 

do.. 

1 

1 Last case, July 41. 

Port Said 

do 

0 

4 Last case, Dec. 7. 

Suez 

do 

20 

13 : Last case, Dec. 20. 

Province — 




Dakhniia 

Jan. Hi 

1 

1 

Kalioublah 

do 

3 


Menoufieh 

do.. 

7 

3 

Gold ('oast 



Sept.-Oct., 1924; Deaths, 42. 

Hawaii: 




Ilonokaa 

Nov. 4. . 

1 

Plague-infected rodents found 




Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1926. 

India 



Oct. 19-Dec. 13, 1924: Casas, 

Bombay 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

3 19,780; deaths, 14,942. 

Karachi 

Nov. 30-Dee. 6 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan 4-17 

8 

5 

Madras Presidency 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

528 

379 

Rangoon 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3 

26 

25 

1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 



Remarks 

Indo-China 




Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 

Province— 

An am 

Aug. l~8cpt. 30 ... 

do 

4 

4 

Cambodia 

18 

15 


Cochin-China 

do 

3 

1 


Japan 

Aug. 10-Nov 15... 

Nov. 11-22 

12 


Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 


Province of Kcdiri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Pare 

Nov. 29 



Soerabaya _ 

Nov. 16-Dcc. 13 

53 

55 

West Java— 

Cheribon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

14 


Do 

Nov. 18-24. 


13 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 


29 


do.:. 

Nov. 18-24 


13 


Tegal 

Oct 14-Nov. 24 


10 


Madagascar 



Nov. 1 Dec 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 
deaths, 218. 

Provinces— 

Rasy 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 ... 

4 

; 

2 1 

Moramanga 

do 

49 

34 ! 


Tananarive 

Oct. 10-Dec 15 

223 

208 

Tananarive City (interior), Oct. 
16-Nov.30. Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 

Towns (ports)— 

Fort Dauphin 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 ... 

12 

! 

5 

Majunga/. 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 


Tamatave 

do 

1 

1 


Mauritius Island 



Sent 7- Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53 

Aug. -Oct , 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 

Nigeria 

; 



Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Doc. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople..^ 

Jan. 9-15 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province — 

D© Aar 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

1 

Native 

Dronfield 

Dec. 7- 13 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley 

Dec. 7-27 

3 

2 

Maraisburg District 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District. . 
Ficksburg District 

Nov. 22-Dcc. 13... 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3. ... 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 . . 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Hoopstaa District 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


On farm. 

Kroonstad District 

Philippolis District 

Vredeiort. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

Dec. 21-27.... 

2 

1 

1 

Dec. 7-20 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal— 

Boshof District- 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Wolmaransstad Dis- 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolversprult, Vaal 
River, Native. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1924 Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 

trict. 

On vessel: 

S.8. Conde 



Steamship. 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 





SMALLPOX 







July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 372, 

Bolivia: 

La Pas.... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

20 

11 

Brasil: 

Pernambuco ... 

Nov 9- Jan. 3 

100 

27 


British East Africa: 

Uganda— 

Entebbe 

Oct. 1-31 

4 



British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia i 

Oct. 28-Dcc. 16.... 

57 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — CofiHntied 

Report* Received from December 27, 1024, to February 27, 1025— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Cases Deaths 


Canada! 

British Columbia — 

Vancouver Dec. 14-Jan. 3.. 

Do Jan. 4- Feb. 7-. 

Victona Jan 18-Feb. 7.. 

Manitoba — 

Winnipeg Dec. 7-Jau. 3„ 

Do Jan 4- Feb. 14.. 

New Brunswick — 

Bona venture and Gaspe Jan 1-31.. 

Counties i 

Ontario 

Hamilton.. . Jan. 24-30 


Ceylon 

China: 

Amoy. Nov. 9-Jan. 3. . „ 

Antung Nov 17-Dec 28. 

Do Jan. 5-18 

Foochow.. | Nov. 2-Dee. 27 . 

Hongkong I Nov 9- Dec. 6... 

Nanking j Jan. 4-17 

Shanghai i Dee. 7-27 

Czechoslovakia .! 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. Nov. 10-Dec. 15. 

83r £l«aantiria.._ ! Nov. 12- Dec. 31. 

France 1 

Germany 1 

Gibraltar ! Dee 8-14 

Gold Coast ' — 


Nov 30- Dec 27, 1024: Cases, 33. 

1 Dec. 28, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925: 

Coses, 27. 

: July 27-No v. 20, 1924: Cases. 27; 

deaths, 1. 

Present. 


Great Britain: i 

England and Wales ... I Nov 23-Jan 3. 

Do ...j Jan 4-24 . 

Greece 


India ! 

Bombay Nov. 2- Jan 3 .. 

Calcutta i Oct. 20-Jnn 3.. 

Karachi... ! Nov. Jti-Ji.n 3.. 

Do J Jan. 4-17 .. 

Madras j Nov. 10 Jan. 3. . . 

Do i Jan 4-17 

Rangoon. J Oct. 20- Jan 3... 

Indo-Chma I 

Province— 

Anam Aug. 1-Sept 30 .. 

Cambodia -do 

Cochin-China do 

Saigon Nov. Jti-Dec 27. . 

Tonkin. Aug. 1-Sept. 3o . 

Iraq: 

Bagdad Nov. 0-15 

Italy i 1 

Jamaica. ! 


Apr -June, 1924. Case, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Mora\ia. 


July-Nov., 1924’ Cases, 09, 

June 29- Nov. 8, 1924. Cases, 7. 

July -Sept , 1924’ Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Jim. -June, 1924: Cases, 170: 

deaths, 27. 

July -N on , 1924: Cases, 36; 

deaths, 20 

Oct 19-Dec. 6. 1924. Cases, 7,881; 
deaths, 1,745. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


5 Including 100 sq km. of sur- 
^ rounding country 


Kingston Nov, 3Q-De<\ 27- 

Japan 

Java. 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean Oct. 26-Nov. I. __ 

Do Nov. 12-19 

Stierabaya Oct. 19-Doc. 20— 

West Java— 

Batarn Oct. 14-20 

Batavia Oct. 2l-Nov 14- 

Do Dec. 20- Jan. 2 

Cheribon Oct. 14-Nov. 24.. 

Pckalongan do 

Preanger Nov, 18-24 


I June 29 -Dec. 6, 1924 Cases, 61. 
Nov 30-Jail. 3: Cases, 50, Ro- 
poited os alustrfm. 

Jan 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as atastnm. 

Repo? ted as aiastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Conti n ue& 

Reports Received front December 27, 1924, to February 27, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX- -Conti nued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

< 

Remarks 

Latvia - 




Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


6 

Do“ 

Jan 1-31 


5 

Town and district. 

Guadalajara 

Do 

Dec. 23-20 


1 

Jan (>-12. 


1 


Mexico City 

Do 

! Nov. 23~ Dec 27... 
j Jan 11-31 

5 

5 



Monterey 



Jan 24, 1925. Outbroak. 

Salina Cruz - 

Dec 1-31 

1 

1 

Tampico 

Dec. 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan 1-31 . . .. . 

17 

0 


Vera Cruz 

Dec. 1-Jan 3 

to 


D« . 

Jan. 5-Feb 1 


18 


Villa TlermniMi 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10 


Present Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco 

Jan.-Junc, 1924: Cases, 357; 

deal hs, 87 

Jtdy-Oct , 1924; Cases, W; 

deaths, 2. 

Sept 21 -Nov 29, 1924: Cases, 19 
deaths, 2 

Nigeria 




Da - 

! 



Peru: 

Ai equips - 

Poland 

! Nov 24-30 


1 

Portugal. 

Lisbon 

Dec 7-Jan 3 J 

17 


* l)o . 

Jan 4-17 1 

20 



Oporto. 

Do 

Nov 30-Dec 27 .. 
Jan. 11-17 

3 

1 

j 2 


Russia 



Inn -June, 1924* Cases, 9,083, 

Siam* 

Bangkok 

Dec 28- Jan. 3 

1 

i 

i 

July- Sept , 1924 Cases, 1,251. 

Spain 1 

Barcelona J 

Nov. 27 Dec 31... 

5 


Cadiz - - 

| Nov. 1-Dec 31. .. 


51 


Madrid , 

Year 1924. .... 


40 


Malaga.. 

Nov. 23- Jan 3 .. 


97 


Do 

Jail. 4-31 


51 


Valencia 

Nov . 30- Dec fi. 

2 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Nov. l- Dec. 31 

19 



Syria: 

Aleppo i 

Nov. 23- Dec 27. .. 

13 



Do 

Jan 4-24. 

2r> 

6 


Damascus. 

Jan. 0-13 ... 

2 


Tunis: 

Tunis 

Nov. 25- Dee 29. . 

42 

! 

35 


Do 

i Jan. 1-14 

29 


Do 



32 


Turkey 

Constantinople 

j Jail. 22-Fob 4 ... 
I)CC. 13-19 

5 

■ 

Union of South Africa 




Nov 1-30, 193*1' Cases, 7. 
Outbreaks. 

Cape Province-. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 2-8 



I>0 

Transvaal 

Nov. O-Dee. 20 



Do. 

Uruguay 




Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 1W; 

Do 




deaths, 2. 

July, 1924: Cases, 25; doaths, 3. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from King- 
ston, Jamaica. 

On vesaeL 

S. S. ITabana 


1 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 




July l-Dec. 20, 1924. Cages, MU; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31.... 

5 

1 

Rottvht: 

La Paz_ 

do 

3 


' 

Bulgaria 


! 


Jan.-June, 1924 Owes, lit; 

Do 




deaths, 28. 

July-Oct , 1924. Cases, 5. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 27, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


' Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chile: 

Concepcion 

' Nov. 25~ Dec. 1 


1 


lqui(]ue 

Nov. 30- Dec. 1 


2 


Talcahuano .. 

Nov 16- Dec. 20. r . 


5 


Do - 

Jan. 4-10 1, 


1 


Valparaiso. - 

Nov. 25- Dec. 7.... 


4 


“Do 

Jan. 11-17 


2 


Chosen: 

Seoul 

Nov. 1-30.. 

1 

1 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

' Dec. 3-9. 

1 

1 


Cairo. . 

France 

Oct 1-Nov. 18 — 

1 i 

10 

7 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924: I case. 

Gold Coast 

1 



GrAMfl 

• :: : 



May-June, 1924: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 35; 
deaths, 4. 

Aug. l-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 2. 
Oct.-Nov., 1924. Cases, 16. 

Do.... ...J 



Japan 1 



Latvia _ . _ . . _ . . _ 



Lithuania. . _ !_ _ 



Aug.-Oct.,' 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


I i 

1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Mexico City . 

! Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

80 

Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral District. * 

Do. 

Do 

' Jan. 11-31 

29 


Palestine .. . . . 1 


Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Ekron. 

! Dec. 23-29 

1 


Jerusalem- 

! ..do 

2 



Do .. 

Jan 20-26 

1 



Mikveh Israel. 

do.. 

1 



Peru: 

Areuuina 

Nov. 24-30 

1 


Poland * " . . 1 



Sept. 28-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 232; 
deaths, 17. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

1 

1 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 

Onorto . _ 

Jan. 4-10 

1 



Rumania.- 



Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Aug., 1924: Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

t 

Do 

: 


Constanza. .. .. 1 

Doc. 1-10 1 

l 


Russia. . . . ' . . . 1 



Jan l~June 30, 1924: Cases, 

Leningrad ^ 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


92,000. July-Sept., 1924: Cases; 
5,225. 

Spain: ~ i 

Madrid > 

Year 1924 

3 


Malaga. 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden: w 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Tunis 




July 1-Doc. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 

Do 1 

Jap. 2- 22 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-30 

89 

• 16 

Dec. 21- Jan. 3: Outbreaks. 

“East London. 

Nov. 16-22 

1 

Natal 

Nov. 1-30 

105 

45 

Dec. 14-20: Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State 

Transvaal 

do 

do 

21 

18 

2 

3 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3: Outbreaks. 

Y ugoslavia. 


Aug 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7 

4 







YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast-.-- ..... 

Oct., 1924 

3 

3 
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THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CODE 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION SIGNED AT HABANA, CUBA. NOVEMBER 

14. 1924 

In executive session on February 23, 1925, the Senate of the 
United States ratified the international sanitary convention of the 
American Republics, which adopted the sanitary code printed bolow: 

To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to 
ratification, I transmit herewith an international sanitary convention 
signed on November 14, 1924, by the delegates of the United States 
and Latin-American Republics represented at the Seventh Pan 
American Sanitary Conference at Habana. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the accompanying report 
of the Secretary of State, and memorandum concerning the conven- 
tion prepared by Surgeon General Gumming of the Public Health 
Service. 

Calvin Coolidge. 

The White House, 

Washington, February 7, 1025. 


The President: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President, with a view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to ratification, if his judgment 
approve thereof, a copy duly authenticated by the Secretary of 
State of Cuba, of an international sanitary convention, signed in one 
original at Habana on November 14, 1924, by the delegates of the 
United States, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, to the Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference. 

The convention was submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has stated to me in writing his approval of it, and has furnished 
a memorandum concerning it prepared by Surgeon General Cumming 
of the Public Health Service, who was one of the delegates of the 
United States to the Habana conference, and a signer of the con- 

82340 ° — 25 f 1 (483) 
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vcntion. A copy of this memorandum is submitted for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles E. Hughes. 

Department of State, 

Washington, February 6, 1925. 


The Pan American Sanitary Cod® 

The Presidents of Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Ropublic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Salvador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States of America, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, being desirous of entering into a sanitary 
convention for the purpose of better promoting and protecting the 
public health of their respective nations, and particularly to the end 
that effective cooperative international measures may be applied for 
the prevention of the international spread of the communicable in- 
fections of human beings and to facilitate international commerce 
and communication, have appointed as their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The Republic of Argentine : 

Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro. 

Dr. Joaquin Llambias. 

The United States of Brazil: 

Dr. Nascimento Gurgol. 

Dr. Raul Almeida Magalhaes. 

The Republic of Chile : 

Dr. Carlos Graf. 

The Republic of Colombia: 

Dr. R. Gutierrez Lee. 

The Republic of Costa Rica : 

Dr. Jos6 Barela Zcqueira. 

The Republic of Cuba. 

Dr. Mario G. Lebredo. 

Dr. Jose A. L6pez del Valle. 

Dr. Hugo Roberts. 

Dr. Diego Tamayo. 

Dr. Francisco M. Fernandez 
Dr. Domingo F. Ramos. 

The Republic of El Salvador: 

Dr. Leopoldo Paz. 

The United States of America: 

Dr. Hugh S. Gumming. 

Dr. Richard Creel. 

Mr. P. D. Cronin. 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson. 
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The Republic of Guatemala: 

Dr. Jos6 de Cubas y Serrate. 

The Republic of Haiti: 

Dr. Charles Mathon. 

The Republic of Honduras: 

Dr. Aristides Agramonte. 

The Republic of Mexico: 

Dr. Alfonso Pruneda. 

The Republic of Panama: 

Dr. Jaime de la Guardia. 

The Republic of Paraguay: 

Dr. Andr6s Gubetich. 

The Republic of Peru: 

Dr. Carlos E. Paz Sold&n. 

The Dominican Republic: 

Dr. R, P6rez Cabral. 

The Republic of Uruguay: 

Dr. Jus to F. Gonz&lcz. 

The United States of Venezuela: 

Dr. Enrique Tejera. 

Dr. Antonio Smith. 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed to adopt, ad referendum, the following 

Pan American Sanitary Code 

CnArTER I. Objects of the Code and Definitions of Terms used Therein 
Article 1 . The objects of this code arc: 

(а) The prevention of the international spread of communicable* 
infections of human beings. 

(б) The promotion of cooperative measures for the prevention of 
the introduction and spread of disease into and from the territories 
of the signatory Governments. 

(i c ) The standardization of the collection of morbidity and mortality 
statistics by the signatory Governments. 

(d) The stimulation of the mutual interchange of information which 
may be of value in improving the public health and combating the 
diseases of man. 

(e) The standardization of the measures employed at places of 
entry for the prevention of the introduction and spread of the com- 
municable diseases of man, so that greater protection against them 
shall be achieved and unnecessary hindrance to international com- 
merce and communication eliminated. 

Art. 2. Definitions: As herein used, the following words and 
phrases shall be taken in the sense hereinbelow indicated, except as a 
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different meaning for the word or phrase in question may be given 
in a particular article, or is plainly to be collected from the context or 
connection where the term is used. 

Aircraft: Any vehicle which is capable of transporting persons or 
things through the air, including aeroplanes, seaplanes, gliders, helio- 
copters, airships, balloons, and captive balloons. 

Area: A well-determined portion of territory. 

Disinfection: The act of rendering free from the causal agencies 
of disease. 

Fumigation: A standard process by which the organisms of disease 
or their potential. carriers are exposed to a gas in lethal concentrations. 

Index, A'edes aegypti: The percentage ratio determined after exam- 
ination between the number of houses in a given area and the number 
in which larvae or mosquitoes of the Aedes aegypti are found in a 
fixed period of time. 

Inspection: The act of examining persons, buildings, areas, or things 
which may become capable of harboring, transmitting, or transporting 
the infectious agents of disease, or of propagating or favoring the 
propagation of such agents. Also the act of studying and observing 
measures put in force for the suppression or prevention of disease. 

Incubation, period of : For plague, cholera, and yellow fever, each 
6 days; for smallpox, 14 days; and for typhus fever, 12 days. 

Isolation: The separation of human beings or animals from other 
human beings or animals in such manner as to prevent the inter- 
change of disease. 

Plague: Bubonic, septicemic, pneumonic, or rodent plague. 

Port: Any place or area where a vessel or aircraft may seek harbor, 
discharge or receive passengers, crew, cargo, or supplies. 

Rodents: Rats, domestic and wild, and other rodents. 

Chapter II 

SECTION 1. NOTIFICATION AND SUBSEQUENT COMMUNICATIONS TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

Art. 3. Each of the signatory Governments agrees to transmit to 
each of the other signatory Governments and to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, at intervals of not more than two weeks, a state- 
ment containing information as to the state of its public health, 
particularly that of its ports. 

The following diseases are obligatorily reportable: 

Plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus, epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, acute epidemic poliomyelitis, epidemic lethargic 
encephalitis, influenza or epidemic la grippe, typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers, and such other diseases as the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
may by resolution add to the above list. 
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Art. 4. Each signatory Government agrees to notify adjacent 
countries and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau immediately by 
the most rapid available means of communication, of the appearance 
in its territory of an authentic or officially suspected case or cases of 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus, or any other danger- 
ous contagion liable to be spread through the intermediary agency of 
international commerce. 

Art. 5. This notification is to be accompanied or very promptly 
followed by the following additional information: 

1. The area where the disease has appeared. 

2. The date of its appearance, its origin, and its form. 

3. The probable source or country from which introduced and 
manner of introduction. 

4. The number of confirmed cases and number of deaths. 

5. The number of suspected cases and deaths. 

6. In addition, for plague, the existence among rodents of plague 
or of an unusual mortality among rodents; for yellow fever, the Aedes 
aegypti index of the locality. 

7. The measures which have been applied for the prevention of the 
spread of the disease and its eradication. 

Art. 6 . The notification and information prescribed in articles 4 
and 5 are to be addressed to diplomatic or consular representatives 
in the capital of the infected country, and to the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau at Washington, which shall immediately transmit the 
information to all countries concerned. 

Art. 7. The notification and the information prescribed in articles 
3, 4, 5, and 6 arc to be followed by further communications in order 
to keep other Governments informed as to the progress of the disease 
or diseases. These communications will be made at least once weekly 
and will be as complete as possible, indicating in detail the measures 
employed to prevent the extension of the disease. The telegraph, the 
cable, and the radio will be employed for this purpose, except in those 
instances in which the data may be transmitted rapidly by mail. 
Reports by telegraph, cable, or radio will be confirmed by letter. 
Neighboring countries will endeavor to make special arrangements 
for the solution of local problems that do not involve widespread 
international interest. 

Art. 8. The signatory Governments agree that in the event of the 
appearance of any of the following diseases, namely, cholera, yellow 
fever, plague, typhus fever, or other pestilential diseases in severe 
epidemic form in their territory they will immediately put in force 
appropriate sanitary measures for the prevention of the international 
carriage of any of the said diseases therefrom by passengers, crew, 
cargo, and vessels, and mosquitoes, rats, and vermin that may be 
carriod thereon, and will promptly notify each of the other signatory 
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Governments and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau as to the nature 
and extent of the sanitary measures which they have applied for the 
accomplishment of the requirements of this article. 

SECTION 2. PUBLICATION OP PRESCRIBED MEASURES 

Art. 9. Information of the first nonimportod case of plague, chol- 
era, or yellow fever justifies the application of sanitary measures 
against an area where said disease may have appeared. 

Art. 10. The Government of each country obligates itself to pub- 
lish immediately the preventive measures which will be considered 
necessary to be taken by vessels or other means of transport, pas- 
sengers, and crew at any port of departure or place located in the 
infected area. The said publication is to be communicated at once 
to the accredited diplomatic or consular representatives of the in- 
fected country and to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The 
signatory Governments also obligate themselves to make known in 
the same manner the revocation of these measures or of modifications 
thereof that may be made. 

Art. 11. In order that an area may be considered to be no longer 
infected, it must be officially established: 

1. That there has neither been a death nor a new ease as regards 
plague or cholera for 10 days and as regards yellow fever for 20 days, 
either since the isolation or since the death or recovery of the last 
patient. 

2. That all means for the eradication of the disease have been 
applied and, in the case of plague, that effective measures against 
rats have been continuously carried out and that the disease has 
not been discovered among them within six months; in the caso 
of yellow fever, that ASdes aegypti index of the infected area has 
been maintained at an average of not more than 2 per cent for the 
30-day period immediately preceding, and that no portion of the 
infected area has had an index in excess of 5 per cent for the same period 
of time. 

SECTION 3. MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY STATISTICS 

Art. 12. The International Classification of the Causes of Death 
is adopted as the Pan American Classification of the Causes of 
Death, and shall be used by the signatory nations in the interchange 
of mortality and morbidity reports. 

Art. 13. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is hereby authorized 
and directed to republish from time to time the Pan American 
Classification of the causes of Death. 

Art. 14. Each of the signatory Governments agrees to pul in 
Operation at the earliest practicable date a system for the collection 
and tabulation of vital statistics which shall include: 
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1. A central statistical office presided over by a competent official. 

2. The establishment of regional statistical offices. 

3. The enactment of laws, decrees, or regulations requiring the 
prompt reporting of births, deaths, and communicable diseases by 
health officers, physicians, midwives, and hospitals, and providing 
penalties for failure to make such reports. 

Akt. 15. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall prepare and 
publish standard forms for the reporting of deaths and cases of 
communicable disease and all other vital statistics. 

Chaiter III. Sanitary Documents 

SECTION 3. BILLS OF HEALTH 

Art. 16. The master of any vessel or aircraft which proceeds to 
a port of any of the signatory Governments is required to obtain 
at the port of departure and ports of call a bill of health, in duplicate, 
issued in accordance with the information set forth in the appendix 
and adopted as the standard bill of health. 

Art. 17. The bill of health will be accompanied by a list of the 
passengers, and stowaways if any, which shall indicate the port 
where they embarked and the port to which they are destined, and 
a list of the crew. 

Art. 18. Consuls and other officials signing or countersigning 
bills of health should keep themselves accurately informed with 
respect to the sanitary conditions of their ports and the manner in 
which this code is obeyed by vessels and their passengers and crews 
while therein. They should have accurate knowledge of local 
mortality and morbidity and of sanitary conditions which may 
affect vessels in port. To this end, they shall be furnished with 
information they request pertaining to sanitary records, harbors, 
and vessels. 

Art. 19. The signatory Governments may assign medical or 
sanitary officers as public health attaches to embassies or legations 
and as representatives to international conferences. 

Art. 20. If at the port of departure there be no consul or consular 
agent of the country of destination, the bill of health may be issued 
by the consul or consular agent of a friendly Government authorized 
to issue such bill of health. 

Art. 21. The bill of health should be issued not to exceed 48 hours 
before the departure of the ship to which it is issued. The sanitary 
visa should not be given more than 24 hours before departure. 

Art. 22. Any erasure or alteration of a bill of health shall invali- 
date the document, unless such alteration or erasure shall be made 
by competent authority and notation thereof appropriately made. 
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Art. 23. A clean bill of health is one which shows the complete 
absence in the port of departure of cholera, yellow fever, plague, 
typhus fever, or of other pestilential disease in severe epidemic form 
liable to be transported by international commerce. Provided, that 
the presence only of bona fide imported cases of such disease, when 
properly isolated, shall not compel the issuance of a foul bill of health, 
but notation of the presence of such cases will be made under the 
heading of ‘'Remarks” on the bill of health. 

Art. 24. A foul bill of health is one which shows the presence of 
nonimported cases of any of the diseases referred to in article 23. 

Art. 25. Specific bills of health are not required of vessels which, 
by reason of accident, storm, or other emergency condition, including 
wireless change of itinerary, are obliged to put into ports other than 
their original destinations, but such vessels shall be required to ex- 
hibit such bills of health as they possess. 

Art. 26. It shall be the duty of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau to publish appropriate information which may be distributed 
by port health officers for the purpose of instructing owners, agents, 
and masters of vessels as to the methods which should be put in force 
by them for the prevention of the international spread of disease. 

SECTION 2. OTHER SANITARY DOCUMENTS 

Art. 27. Every vessel carrying a medical officer will maintain a 
panitary log which will be kept by him, and ho will record therein 
daily: The sanitary condition of the vessel and its passengers and 
crew; a record showing the names of passengers and crew which 
have been vaccinated by him; name, age, nationality, home address, 
occupation, and nature of illness or injury of all passongers and crew 
treated during the voyage; the source and sanitary quality of the 
drinking water of the vessel, the place where taken on board, and 
the method in use on board for its purification; sanitary conditions 
observed in ports visited during the voyage; the measures taken to 
prevent the ingress and egress of rodents to and from the vessel; 
the measures which have' been taken to protect the passengers and 
crew against mosquitoes, other insects, and vermin. The sanitary 
log will bo signed by the master and medical officer of the vessel, and 
will be exhibited upon the request of any sanitary or consular officer. 
In the absence of a medical officer, the master shall record the above 
information in the log of the vessel, in so far as possible. 

Art. 28. Equal or similar forms for quarantine declarations, cer- 
tificate of fumigation, and certificate of vaccination set forth in the 
appendix are hereby adopted as standard forms. 
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Chapter IV. Classification of Ports 

Art. 29. An infected port is one in which any of the following 
diseases exist, namely: Plague, cholera, yellow fever, or other pesti- 
lential disease in severe epidemic form. 

Art. 30. A suspected port is a port in which or in the areas con- 
tiguous thereto a nonimported case or cases of any of the diseases 
referred to in article 23 have occurred within 60 days or which has 
not taken adequate measures to protect itself against such diseases, 
but which is not known to be an infected port. 

Art. 31. A clean port, Class A, is one in which the following con- 
ditions are fulfilled: 

1. The absence of nonimported cases of any of the diseases referred 
to in article 23 in the port itself and in the areas contiguous thereto. 

2. (a) The presence of a qualified and adequate health staff. 

Ob) Adequate means of fumigation. 

(c} Adequate personnel and material for the capture or destruc- 
tion of rodents. 

(d) An adequate bacteriological und pathological laboratory. 

(ej A safe water supply. 

(/) Adequate means for the collection of mortality and mor- 
bidity data. 

(g) Adequate facilities for the isolation of suspects and the treat- 
ment of infectious diseases. 

(A) Signatory Governments shall register in the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau those places that comply with these conditions. 

Art. 32. A clean port, Class B, is one in which the conditions 
described in article 31, 1 and 2 (a), above, are fulfilled, but in which 
one or more of the other requirements of article 31,2, arc not fulfilled. 

Art. 33. An unclassified port is one with regard to which the infor- 
mation concerning the existence or nonexistence of any of the dis- 
eases referred to in article 23 and the measures which are being 
applied for tho control of such diseases is not sufficient to classify 
such port. 

An unclassified port shall be provisionally considered as a suspected 
or infected port, as tho information available in each case may deter- 
mine, until definitely classified. 

Art. 34. Tho Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall prepare and 
publish at intervals a tabulation of the most commonly used ports 
of the Western Hemisphere, giving information as to sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Chapter V. Classification of Vessels 

Art. 35. A clean vessel is one coming from a clean port, Class A 
or B, which has had no case of plague, cholera, yellow fever, small- 
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pox, or typhus aboard during the voyage, and which has complied 
with the requirements of this code. 

Akt 36. An infected or suspected vessel is: 

1. One which has had on board during the voyage a case or cases 
of any of the diseases mentioned in article 35. 

2. One which is from an infected or suspected port. 

3. One which is from a port where plague or yellow fever exists. 

4. Any vessel on which there has been mortality among rats. 

5. A vessel which has violated any of the provisions of this code. 

Provided that the sanitary authorities should give due considera- 
tion in applying sanitary measures to a vessel that has not docked. 

Art. 37. Any master or owner of any vessel, or any person violat- 
ing any provisions of this code or violating any rule or regulation 
made in accordance with this code relating to the inspection of vessels, 
the entry or departure from any quarantine station, grounds, or 
anchorages, or trespass thereon, or to the prevention of the intro- 
duction of contagious or infectious disease into any of the signatory 
countries, or any master, owner or agent of a vessel making a false 
statement relative to the sanitary condition of a vessel, or its con- 
tents, or as to the health of any passenger or person thereon, or who 
interferes with a quarantine or health officer in the proper discharge 
of his duty or fails or refuses to present bills of health, or other sani- 
tary document or pertinent information to a quarantine or health 
officer, shall be punished in accordance with the provisions of such 
laws, rules, or regulations as may be or may have been enacted or 
promulgated in accordance with the provisions of this code, by the 
Government of the country within whose jurisdiction the offense is 
committed. 

Chapter VI. The Treatment of Vessels 

Art. 38. Clean vessels will be granted pratique by the port health 
authority upon acceptable evidence that they properly fulfill the 
requirements of Article 35. 

Art. 39. Suspected vessels will be subjected to necessary sanitary 
measures to determine their actual condition. 

Art. 40. Vessels infected with any of the diseases referred to in 
article 23 shall be subjected to such sanitary measures as will pre- 
vent the continuance thereon and the spread therefrom of any of 
said diseases to other vessels or ports. The disinfection of cargo, 
stores, and personal effects shall be limited to the destruction of the 
vectors of disease which may be contained therein, provided that 
things which have been- freshly soiled with human excretions capable 
of transmitting disease shall always be disinfected. Vessels on which 
there is undue prevalence of rats, mosquitoes, lice, or any other 
potential vector of communicable disease may be disinfected irre- 
spective of the classification of the vessel. 
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Art. 41. Vessels infected with plague shall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary treatment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation. 

3. The vessel shall be simultaneously fumigated throughout for 
the destruction of rats. In order to render fumigation more effective, 
cargo may be wholly or partially discharged prior to such fumigation, 
but care will be taken to discharge no cargo which might harbor 
rats, 1 except for fumigation. 

4. All rats recovered after fumigation should be examined bacte- 
riologically. 

5. Healthy contacts, except those actually exposed to cases of 
pneumonic plague, will not be detained in quarantine. 

6. The vessel will not be granted pratique until it is reasonably 
certain that it is free from rats and vermin. 

Art. 42. Vessels infected with cholera shall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessels shall be held for observation and necessary treat- 
ment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation. 

3. All persons on board shall be subjected to bacteriological exami- 
nation and shall not be admitted to entry until demonstrated free 
from cholera vibrios. 

4. Appropriate disinfection shall be performed. 

Akt. 43. Vessels infected with yellow fever shall be subjected to 
the following treatment: 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary treat- 
ment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation from Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

3. All persons on board nonimmune to yellow fever shall be placed 
under observation to complete six days from the last possible expo- 
sure to Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

4. The vessel shall be freed from Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

Art. 44. Vessels infected with smallpox shall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessels shall be held for observation and necessary treat- 
ment. 

* Explanatory footnote.— The nature of the goods or merchandise likely to harbor rats (plague suspicious 
cargo), shall, for purpose of this section, be deemed to be the following, namely. Rice or other groin (exclu- 
sive of flour); oilcake in sacks; beans in mats or sacks; goods packed in crates with straw or similar packing 
material; matting in bundles; dried vegetables in baskets or cases; dried and salted fish; peanuts in sacks; 
dry ginger; curios, etc., in fragilo cases; copra; loose hemp in bundles; coiled rope in sacking kapok; mafce 
in bags; sea grass in bales; tiles, large pipes, and similar articles; and bamboo poles in bundles. 
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2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation. 

3. All persons on board shall be vaccinated. As an option the 
passengers may elect to undergo isolation to complete 14 days from 
"the last possible exposure to the disease. 

4. All living quarters of the vessels shall be rendered mechanically 
clean and used clothing and bedding of the patient disinfected. 

Art. 45. Vessels infected with typhus shall bo subjected td the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary treat- 
ment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation from lice. 

3. All persons on board and their personal effects shall be deloused, 

4. All persons on board who have been exposed to the infection 
shall be placed under observation to complete 12 days from the last 
possible exposure to the infection. 

5. The vessel shall be deloused. 

Art. 46. The time of detention of vessels for inspection or treat- 
ment shall be the least consistent with public safety and scientific 
knowledge. It is the duty of port health officers to facilitate the 
speedy movement of vessels to the utmost compatible with the 
foregoing. 

Art. 47. The power and authority of quarantine will not be util- 
ized for financial gain, and no charges for quarantine services will 
exceed actual- cost plus a reasonable surcharge for administrative 
expenses and fluctuations in the market prices of materials used. 

Chapter VII. Fumigation Standards 

Art. 48. Sulphur dioxide, hydrocyanic acid, and cyanogen 
chloride gas mixture shall be considered as standard fumigants 
when used in accordance with the table set forth in the appendix 
as regards hours of exposure and of quantities of fumigants per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

Art. 49. Fumigation of ships to be most effective should bo 
performed periodically and preferably at six months’ intervals, 
and should include the entire vessel and its lifeboats. The ves- 
sel should be free of cargo. 

Art. 50. Before the liberation of hydrogen cyanide or cyan- 
Bgcn chloride, all personnel of the vessel will be removed, and care 
will be observed that all compartments are rendered as nearly gas 
tight as possible. 
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Chapter VIII. Medical Officers of Vessels 

Art. 51. In order to better protect the health of travelers by 
sea, to aid in the prevention of the international spread of dis- 
ease, and to facilitate the movement of international commerce 
and communication, the signatory Governments are authorized 
in their discretion to license physicians employed on vessels. 

Art, 52. It is recommended that license not issue unless the 
applicant therefor is a graduate in medicine from a duly char- 
tered and recognized school of medicine, is the holder of an un- 
repealed license to practice medicine, and has successfully passed 
an examination as to his moral and mental fitness to be the surgeon 
or medical officer of a vessel. Said examination shall be set by the 
directing head of the national health service and shall require of the 
applicant a competent knowledge of medicine and surgery. Said 
directing head of the national health service may issue a license to an 
applicant who successfully passes the examination, and may revoke 
said license upon conviction of malpractice, unprofessional conduct, 
offenses involving moral turpitude, or infraction of any of the sanitary 
laws or regulations of any of the signatory Governments based 
upon the provisions of this code. 

Art. 53. When duly licensed as aforesaid, said surgeons or medical 
officers of vessels may be utilized in aid of inspection as defined in 
this code. 


Chapter IX. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES 

Art. 54. The organization, functions, and duties of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau shall include those heretofore deter- 
mined for the International Sanitary Bureau by the various in- 
ternational sanitary and other conferences of American Republics, 
and such additional administrative functions and duties as may be 
hereafter determined by Pan American sanitary conferences. 

Art. 55. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall be the central 
coordinating sanitary agency of the various member Republics of 
the Pan American Union and the general collection and distribution 
center of sanitary information to and from said Republics. For this 
purpose it shall, from time to time, designate representatives to visit 
and confer with the sanitary authorities of the various signatory 
Governments on public health matters, and such representatives shall 
be given all available sanitary information in the countries visited 
by them in the course of their official visits and conferences. 
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Art. 56. In addition, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall 
perform the following specific functions : 

To supply to the sanitary authorities of the signatory Govern- 
ments through its publications, or in other appropriate manner, all 
available information relative to the actual status of the commu- 
nicable diseases of man, new invasions of such diseases, the sanitary 
measures undertaken, and the progress effected in the control or 
eradication of such diseases; new methods for combating disease; 
morbidity and mortality statistics; public health organization and 
administration ; progress in any of the branches of preventive medi- 
cine; and other pertinent information relative to sanitation and 
public health in any of its phases, including a bibliography of books 
and periodicals on public hygiene. 

In order to more efficiently discharge its functions, it may under- 
take cooperative epidemiological and other studies; may employ at 
headquarters and elsewhere experts for this purpose; may stimulate 
and facilitate scientific researches and the practical application of 
the results therefrom; and may accept gifts, benefactions, and be- 
quests, which shall be accounted for in the manner now provided for 
the maintenance funds of the Bureau. 

Art. 57. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall advise and 
consult with the sanitary authorities of the various signatory Gov- 
ernments relative to public health problems and the manner of 
interpreting and applying the provisions of this code. 

Art. 58. Officials of the National Health Services may bo desig- 
nated as representatives, ex-officio, of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, in addition to their regular duties, and when so designated 
they may be empowered to act as sanitary representatives of one or 
more of the signatory Governments when properly designated and 
accredited to so serve. 

Art. 59. Upon request of the sanitary authorities of any of the 
signatory Governments, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is au- 
thorized to take the necessary preparatory steps to bring about an 
exchange of professors, medical and health officers, experts or advisers 
in public health of any of the sanitary sciences, for the purpose of 
mutual aid and advancement in the protection of the public health 
of the signatory Governments. 

Art. 60. For the purpose of discharging the functions and duties 
imposed upon the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, a fund of not 
less than <>50,000 shall be collected by the Pan American Union, 
apportioned among the signatory Governments on the same basis as 
are the expenses of the Pan American Union. 
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Chapter X. Aircraft 

. Art. 61. The provisions of this convention shall apply to aircraft, 
and the signatory Governments agree to designate landing places for 
aircraft which shall have the same status as quarantine anchorages. 

Chatter XI. Sanitary Convention of Washington 

Art. 62. The provisions of articles 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
25, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, and 50 of 
the Pan American Sanitary Convention concluded in Washington on 
October 14, 1905, arc hereby continued in full force and effect, 
except in so far as they may bo in conflict with the provisions of this 
convention. 

Chapter XII 

Be it understood that this code does not in any way abrogate or 
impair the validity or force of any existing treaty, convention, or agree- 
ment between any of the signatory Governments and any other 
Government. 

Chapter XIII. Transitory Disposition 

Art. 63. The Governments which may not have signed the present 
convention are to bo admitted to adherence thereto upon demand, 
notice of this adherence to be given through diplomatic channels to 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba. 

Made and signed in the city of Habana, on the 14th day of the 
month of November, 1924, in two copies, in English and Spanish, 
respectively, which shall be deposited with the Department of 
Foreign Relations of the Republic of Cuba, in order that certified 
copies thereof, in both English and Spanish, may be made for trans- 
mission through diplomatic channels to each of the signatory 
Governments. 

By the Republic of Argentine: 

Gregorio Araoz Alfaro. 

Joaquin Llambias. 

By the United States of Brazil: 

Nascimento Gurgel. 

Raul Almeida Magalhaes. 

By the Republic of Chile: 

Carlos Graf. 

By the Republic of Colombia: 

R. Gutierrez Lee. 

By the Republic of Costa Rica: 


Jose Varela Zequeira. 
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By the Republic of Cuba: 

By the Republic of El Salvador: 
By the United States of America: 

By the Republic of Guatemala: 
By the Republic of Haiti: 

By the Republic of Honduras: 


Mario G. Lebredo. 

Jose A. Lopez Del Valle. 
Hugo Roberts. 

Diego Tamayo. 

Francisco M. Fernandez. 
Domingo F. Ramos. 

Leopoldo Paz. 

Hugh S. Cumming, 
Richard Creel. 

P. D. Cronin. 

Jose de Cubas y Serrate 

Charles Mathon. 

Aristides Agramonte. 


By the Republic of Mexico: 

By the Republic of Panama: 

By the Republic of Paraguay: 

By the Republic of Peru: 

By the Dominican Republic: 

By the Republic of Uraguay: 

By the United States of Venezuela: 


Alfonso Pruneda. 
Jaime de la Guardia. 
Andres Gubetich. 
Carlos E. Paz Soldan. 
R. Perez Cabral. 
Justo F. Gonzalez. 


Enrique Tejera. 
Antonio Smith. 
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Appendix 

Tabus I . — Quantities per IfiOO cubic feet 


Chemicals 

Sulphur dioxide 

Hydrocyanic acid 

Cyanogen chloride 
mixture 

Mos- 

qui- 

toes 

Rats 

Lice 

Bed- 

bugs 

Mos- 

qui- 

toes 

Rats 

Lice 


iu 

Rats 

Lice 

Bed- 

bugs 

Sulphur 

Lbe. 

2 

Lbs. 

3 

Lbs. 

4 

Lbs. 

3 

Oz . 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Sodium cyanide 

H 

5 

5 

■ 

5 

5 

H 

4 

8 

4 

Sulphuric acid 





Sodium chlorate 





2H 

2% 

i 


2 

17 

17 

Hydrochloric acid 





Hi 




Water 





■ 

B 

25 

12M 







Table II. — Hours of exposure 


Sulphur dioxide: Hours 

Mosquitoes 1 

Rats 1 6 

Lice. 6 

Bedbugs 6 

Hydrocyanic add: 

Mosquitoes 

Rats 2 

Lice 2 

Bedbugs 2 

Cyanogen chloride mixture: 

Mosquitoes % 

Rats lH 

Lice m 

Bedbugs 1V$ 

Serial No. 


.Quarantine Station. 


Health Service. 


Certificate or Vaccination Against Smallpox 


Name Sex. 

Age Date of Vaccination 

Height Date of Reaction 


Result: 

Immune Reaction. 

Vacdnoid. 

Successful Vaccination. 

Signed 

(Signature) Medical officer in Charge . 

Health Service. 


Certificate or Discharge from National Quarantine 


Port of. 


Quarantine Station, 


,192 

I certify that the - of , from 

bound for has in all respects complied with the quarantine regulations prescribed 


under the authority of the laws of. and the Pan American Sanitary Code, and that the 

(Country) 

Vessel, cargo, crew, and passengers are, to the best of my knowledge and belief, free from quarantlnable 
diseases or danger of conveying the same. Said vessel Is this day granted {p ro J^f ona i}prati que . 

1. Rat guards of an accepted design to be placed on all lines leading from the vessels. 

2, Gangways to be raised at night, or lighted and watched. 

8 . Vessels to be fumigated after discharge of cargo. 


32340® — 25t 2 


Health Service 


Quarantine Officer, 
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Certificate of Fumigation 
(Not to be taken up by port authorities) 
Fort of 


This Is to certify that tho . from ... 

fumigated at this station for the destruction of as follows: 


— , 102 
has been 



Cubic 
capacity . 

Kilos or 
, pounds 
sulphur 

Grams or 
ounces 
cyanide 

Grams or 
ounces 
cyanide 
and 

sodium : 
chlorate 


Holds 1 





Date 

2 





Duration of exposure. 

3 






4 





Evidence of rats before fumi- 
gation 

5 



! 


Engine-room and shaft alley. _ I 



1 


Rats after fuminntion* living, 
, dead 

Hnnkprs 


i 



Efiroppak 

1 

: 




Forecastle 





Inspection made by 

Kt.f'pragf 1 * 






Dining saloon (first cabin) 

Pantry (first cabin) 





Opened by 

Dunnage or other protection to 
rats; now treated prior to 
fumigation 

Galley 





ttemnd mbin . _ _ 





Sfti’nnd fiihin pantry 






Provision storeroom 






t,i\ Inp quarters 






fiLutemorns 






Smoking room 






Total 
















Quarantine Officer, 

On tho reverse side make a report of all compartments which wore not fuminated, why they wore not, 
and give treatment. Also report uny other pertinent information 


Quarantine Declaration 


.Quarantine Station 


192 


Name of vessel ; destination ; nationality ; 

rig- ; tonnage ; date of arrival ; port of departure 

- ; intermediate ports. ; days from port of departure 

; days from last port previous ports of departure and call 

; officers and crew ; cabin passengers ; steerage 

passengers ; total number of persons on board ; 

cargo , ballast (tons). ; character 

of ; source If water 

ballast, were tanks filled at the port of departure or at sea 0 

In ports of departure and call, did vessel lie at wharfnr at moorings in harbor or roadstead? 

If vessel lay at moorings, how far from shore? 

Was there communication with the shore? What changes in the personnel of the crew, if 

any? 


"T rr- 


Sickness, cases of, in port of departure. No ; result 

in intermediate ports. No ; result 

at sea. No ; result 

Were the sick sent to hospital or allowed to remain on board? 

Was the bedding and clothing of those sick at sea frequently aired and washed? 

Do you know of any circumstances affecting the health of the crew, or which render the ship dangerous to 

the health of any port of. If so, state them 

(Country) 

I certify that the foregoing statements, and the answers to the questions, are true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Master .... 

Ship’s Surgeon 

Vessel 
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Treatment of vessel ; 

(Inspected and passed or detained) 

disinfection • of bold cabin and forecastle ; bedding, clothing, 

(Method) (Method) 

etc 


(Method) 

Detained days, sickness in quarantine 

(Number of eases and nature) 

discharge in free pratique ; port named m certificate of discharge 


Quarantine Officer. 

International Standard Form Bill of Health 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE VESSEL 

I (official title) (the person authorized to 

Issue the bill, at the port of ) do hereby state that the vessel hereinafter named clears 

(or leaves) from the port of under the following circumstances: Name of vessel 

; nationality ; master ; tonnage, gross ; 

net ; name of medical officer ; number of officers ; of 

crew, including petty officers ; officers’ families ; passengers destined for 

embarking at this port ; first cabin ; second 

(Country of destination) 

cabin ; steerage ; total number of passengers on board 

Ports visited within preceding four months . 

Location of vessel while in port— wharf ; open bay ; distance from 

shore ; 

If any passengers or members of crew disembarked on account of sicknoss, state disease ; 

Time vessel was in port (date and hour of arrival) ; (date and hour of departure) 


Character of communication with shore 

Sanitary condition of vessel 

Sanitary measures, if any, adopted while in port 

Date of last fumigation for the destruction of rodents 

Number of rodents obtained 

Port where fumigated and officials supervising the fumigation 


Method of fumigation used (for rodents) 
(for mosquitoes) 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PORT 

Sanitary conditions of port and vicinity 

Prevailing diseases at port and vicinity _ 


Number of canes and deaths from the foUounng-named diseases during the two weeks ending. 


Diseases 

Number 

of 

cases 1 

Number 

of 

deaths’ 

Remarks (any conditions affecting the 
public health existing in the port or 
vicinity to be here stated) 

Yellow fever 




Asiatic cholera 



Cholera nostras or cholerine. - 



Smallpox 



Typhus fever 



Plague .... 



Leprosy... ........... 

j 



|.*“* — 

; 



i When there are no cases or deaths, entry to that effect must be made. 


Health Office of the port of (when practicable this certificate should be signed by the 

health officer of the port). 

Date of last cose of: 

Cholera 

Yellow fever 

Human plague * 

Typhus 

Rodent plague 

Measures, if any, Imposed by the municipality against rats during the last sit months 


Signature of Port Health Officer , 
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I certify that the vessel has complied with the rules and regulations made under the terms of the Pan 
American Sanitary Code, and with the laws and regulations of the country of destination. The vessel 

leaves this port bound for , via, 

Given under my hand and seal this day of 192 

(Signature of consular officer) 


Iskal.1 

Countersigned by 


Medical Officer . 


DRAINAGE DITCHES COVERED ECONOMICALLY 

Concrete Pipe Manufactured and Laid Cheaply in Emporia, Va. 

By George S. Bote, Scientific Assistant, United States Public Health Service 

In 1916 the town of Emporia, Va., with a population of only 2,018 
people, carried out an extensive drainage project, digging about 6J^ 
miles of now ditches and widening and deepening a number of the 
old ones. This work was brought about by the presence of annoying 
mosquitoes and the prevalence of malaria in the town, and by a deter- 
mination of the citizens and the town and county officials to rid the 
community of these pests and this disabling malady. It was the 
first projoct of this kind undertaken by a small municipality in 
Virginia. 

In all, approximately 9 miles of ditches wore completed and placed 
under mosquito control. They have been cleaned several times each 
year, and a regular weekly oiling schedule has been maintained 
throughout the mosquito season. Tho reduction in mosquitoes and 
malaria has been quite pronounced in the years that have followed, 
and the people have enjoyed greater comfort and bettor health. 

The ditches were located on property lines wherever practicable. 
When first completed, eight years ago, they had gradually sloping 
sides with narrow bottoms, this form being considered the best type 
of drainage ditches for mosquito control. They receive all street 
drainage and all waste water, other than sewage, from the town of 
Emporia. 

In this section of Virginia the top soil is loam, the subsoil is sand 
for several feet, and the next lower stratum is gravel or blue clay. 
Gradually the banks of tho ditches have caved in and the bottoms have 
widened. Many of them are now twice their original size, and, as 
they pass through both the business and residential sections, 1 ' they 
mar the landscape and depreciate, to some extent, the value of the 
property; but their net advantage from the standpoint of mosquito 
control and health is fully recognized. Then, too, the maintenance 
cost on these ditches has progressively increased, owing to caving 
and consequent obstructions. In some places fences on property 
lines have fallen in. When, during the cleaning process, the oil- 
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soaked mud was thrown out on tho banks near the sidewalks which 
cross these ditches, some of the citizens became alarmed and cen- 
sured the health officials for permitting such practice. Of course the 
mud was harmless, but because of its unsightliness considerable un- 
favorable comment was heard each time the ditches were cleaned. 
The sanitary officer received the brunt of the complaints. 

Greensville County and the town of Emporia have been cooper- 
ating with the State board of health and the United States Public 
Health Service in providing funds for the employment of a full-time 
sanitary officer, who has conducted a campaign for better health 
in the town and county during the past five years and who is still 
so occupied. This plan of work was inaugurated in July, 1919. 
Visits are made at intervals by a representative of the State board 
of health and the Public Health Service to consult with the local 
authorities and the sanitary officer pertaining to this health pro- 
gram. For several years these agencies have been seeking an inex- 
pensive method to pipe or cover over these ditches, but not until 
early in 1924 was a practicable economic plan evolved. 

Terra cotta pipe, to be purchased by carload lots, was first consid- 
ered. It was found that 30-inch pipe was required for the ditches 
selected to be covered first. Tn order to secure some definite figures, 
a hundred foot section of this ditch was arbitrarily designated and 
prices on the pipe were obtained. The cost of 30-inch tile delivered 
in Emporia was found to be about $10.50 per joint, 2 % feet long or 
$4.21 per foot. This section of the ditch was 100 feet long, making 
the cost of the tile $121. The cost of hauling and laying this pipe 
and building a manhole was estimated to be $35.60, making the total 
$456.60, or $4.57 per foot. This was out of the question with the 
funds on hand in the town treasury. Contract figures submitted 
were slightly more than those given above. 

The next plan considered was that of making wooden forms and 
concreting the sides and bottom. The cost in this case, while esti- 
mated at slightly less than that of terra cotta pipe, was also considered 
prohibitive. 

Other methods considered were the walling of the sides with brick 
and the laying of a concrete bottom, and tho use of corrugated metal 
culvert pipe. Both of these methods were also regarded as too 
expensive, and the corrugated metal pipe was not considered advisable 
in a sandy country where the ditches could be given but little grade. 

The plan finally adopted by the Emporia Town Council, upon the 
recommendation of the writer, was the purchase of metal molds 
for making the concrete pipe locally. It was decided that 24-inch 
and 30-inch pipe would be the sizes required for the ditches selected 
to be covered. Accordingly, the town council authorized the pur- 
chase of two molds, one for 30-inch pipe, and one for 24-inch pipe, 
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both 2 y z feet in length. The socket, or “slip joint,” type of pipe 
was selected. 

COST OF METAL MOLDS 

Each mold consists of one inside casing, one outside casing, one 
cone centering plate, one top socket ring, and one bottom socket ring. 
Experience has shown it to be advisable to purchase an extra bottom 
socket ring for each mold. The cost was as follows: 


30-inch mold 


One 30-inch mold with centering plate (inside casing and 


outside casing) $40. 25 

1 bottom socket ring. 5. 00 

1 top socket ring 5. 75 

1 extra bottom socket ring 5. 00 


84-inch mold 


$56. 00 


One 24-inch mold with centering plate (inside casing and 

outside casing) 

1 bottom socket ring 

1 top socket ring 

1 extra bottom socket ring. 


30. SO 

3. 55 

4. 30 
3. 55 


42.20 


Total. 


08. 20 


METHOD OF MANUFACTURE 

A small concrete platform about 6 feet square and 4 inches thick 
was poured and leveled. On this platform the metal molds were 
set. It is important to have the molds set level in order to get 
smooth and even ends so that the joints will fit together properly. 
With the platform the above size, and by having the extra bottom 
socket ring, the two molds can be filled with concrete one day and 
at one mixing, and on the following day, at least during warm weather, 
the metal molds can be removed, cleaned, greased, set up, and re- 
filled with concrete without moving or handling the pipe poured the 
first day. On the third day the pipe poured the first day can be 
moved to the storage yard with but little danger of breakage, the 
bottom socket ring takon out, and the molds reset and filled again* 
The concrete is mixed by hand, and sufficient material is mixed at 
one time to pour one 30-inch and one 24-inch pipe. The thickness 
of the wall of the 24-inch pipe is 2 inches ; that of the 30-inch pipe, 
2}4 inches. Approximately 2.9 cubic feet of concrete is required to 
make the 24-inch pipe, and 4.5 cubic feet to make the 30-inch pipe* 

In making the above amount of concrete, 8 cubic feet of sand and 
gravel and 3 bags of cement are used. Allowing for a small amount 
of wastage, 8 cubic feet of concrete is a safe amount to mix up for the 
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two pipes. The aggregate is not screened, but is used just as it 
oomes from one of the local gravel pits. This has no large pebbles 
in it, but has a good quantity of fine gravel. 

The best mixture is 1 part Portland cement, parts sand, and 
2}4 parts gravel or crushed stone. Gravel should not exceed one- 
half inch in size. We have used a mix of 1 part Portland cement, 
1 % parts sand, and 2 % parts of gravel with apparently good results. 
It would, perhaps, be advisable to scroen tho gravel. 

Each concrete pipe is reinforced with six rings of No. 9 wire. The 
rings are placed as the molds arc filled with concrete, and are spaced 
as evenly as possible. 

There has been very little breakage in handling and in laying the 

Pipe- 

The detail cost of material used for making one 24-inch pipe and 
one 30-inch pipe both 2}4 foot long, a total of 5 feot, is as follows: 


3 bags cement at 80tf per bag. $2. 40 

8 cubic feet sand and gravel at $1.50 per yard or 5 % cents per 

cubic foot 44 

12 rings No. 9 wire for reinforcing . 15 

Material cost $2. 99 

The cost of labor, removing, cleaning, greasing, resetting molds, 
and mixing concretes is as follows: 

1 man, 2 hours at 2(ty .40 

1 man, 2 hours at 25^ 50 

Labor cost - .90 

Total - 3. 89 


There are approximately 8 cubic feet of concrete in the two joints 
of pipe, and the cost of this for material and labor is $3.89. 

Estimating the labor and material cost of the 30-inch pipe at 
nine-sixteenths of the total ($3.89), the 2^-foot section of 30-inch 
pipe costs approximately $2.19, or 87j4 cents per foot; and putting 
the labor and material cost of the 24-inch pipe at seven-sixteenths of 
the total, the 2)^-foot section of 24-inch pipe costs approximately 
$1.70, or 68 cents per foot. 

Thero must be added to the above cost the amount of depreciation 
on tho molds based on the total number of times each mold can 
be used before it becomes unserviceable. This is arbitrarily estimated 
at 4j, cents per foot for the 24-inch pipe and 5 cents per foot for the 
30-inch pipe; it may be less. There is nothing to base such an esti- 
mate on except that the first molds purchased have been used 160 
times at this writing and show but slight deterioration, and have 
required no repairing. 
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At first only two molds ware purchased in order to try out fids 
method of pipe making with as small an outlay of money as possible. 
Hie pipe is made by the regularly employed street force of the town, 
who do this work under the supervision of either the superintendent 
of streets or the county sanitary officer. Neither of the latter spends 
much time supervising the manufacture, merely going by to see that 
the proper mix is made up, then again after molds are filled to see 
that the top socket rings are properly placed. Sometimes the con- 
crete settles away from the ring a little, but this is remedied by a few 
minutes’ work. This is one matter, however, to be carefully watched. 

Tho concrete platform, the mixing board, the molds, and tho 
sand and gravel wore placed near the tool houso, at which the street 
force reports daily. Tho cement, reinforcing material, and tools 
are stored inside the tool house, and the water is obtained from a 
city water tap locatod just inside the tool house. 

Thus, it is seen, the materials are convenient and all unnecessary 
work and waste motion have been eliminated. This has contributed 
greatly to the low cost of manufacture. Furthermore, after several 
joints of pipe had boon made and the men had become acquainted 
with the procedure, it was determined that two hours for two men 
were ample for taking down, cleaning off, greasing, sotting up the 
molds, and mixing the e mcrcte. This has been systematized to 
such an extent that two men are allowed two hour-, pay for com- 
pletion of the task, and they usually finish a few minutes short of tho 
time allowed. The chief advantage, however, is that it reduces 
supervision to a minimum. 

After the pipe lias set for two days, it is rolled to the storage 
yard noar the tool houso and allowed to cure three weeks before 
being handled. Storage space is rather limited; and as soon as 
there is enough pipe on hand to provide one day’s work for the 
street force, it is placed in tho ditches. This also eliminates danger 
of breakage in the storage yard, puts the pipe in service quickly, 
and the return on the investment is not delayed. 

LAI INQ PIPE 

A start was made by laying 90 feet of 30-mch pipe in ono of the 
targe ditches. Some additional cost was due to the grubbing out 
of two large stumps in order to straighten this ditch. Manholes 
are provided at intervals of 100 feet or less for cleaning and fl ushing 
out the pipe line in case clogging should occur. These add to the 
oast considerably but were deemed advisable. 

$he itemized cost for this work is as follows: 
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Hauling pipe from yard to ditch 


1 team and driver (1 day) ... .. $5. 50 

1 helper (I day)-., 2. 00 

$7.50 

Labor for laying and covering pipe 

4 men at $2 per day 8. 00 

1 man at $2.50 per day 2. 50 

10 k 50 

1 cast iron manhole and cover - 9. 50 

2 hags cement for cementing pipe joints and building man- 
hole- 1. 60 

Old paving stones for manhole 1. 50 

12.60 

Labor building manhole and to complete covering pipe & 00 


36. 60 

90 feet 30-inch pipe at 92%0 (87 plus 50 per ft. depreciation 


on mold) 83. 25 

Total, exclusive of supervision 119. 85 


Therefore, for making, laying, and covering 90 feet of 30-inch 
homemade concrete pipe, including one manhole installed^ the cost 
was $1.33 per foot. 

The cost of 90 feet of 30-inch terra cotta pipe at $4.21 per foot 
would he $378.90; allowing the same amount as above for manhole, 
laying and covering — $30.60 — would make the total cost $415.50. 
Comparing the cost of the home manufactured concrete pipe ($119.85) 
with the cost of terra cotta pipe for this job we find the saving to be 
$295.05, or about $3.28 per foot. 

The second job of 30-inch concrete pipe placed and covered was 
45 joints, or 112)4 feet. The cost for this job, including two man- 
holes installed, was as follows: 

Hauling 


1 team and driver, 8 hours at 600 $4. 8Q 

1 helper, 8 hours at 200 1.60 

$6. 40 

Two manholes 

2 manholes and covers at $9 18. 00 

2 bags cement, building manhole, and cementing pipe joints, 1. 60 
Old paving stones for manholes 3.00 

22.60 

Labor laying and covering pipe and installing two manholes, 107 
hours at 200 21. 40 


50.40 

112)4 ft- 30 inch pipe at 92)40 (87)^0 plus 50 per foot deprecia- 
tion on mold) 


Total, exclusive of supervision 


104.06 
154. 46 
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Allowing the same charge for installation for terra cotta pipe (it may 
be less) wc find the 112% feet of pipe at $4.21 would have cost 
$473.62 plus installation, $50.40, or a total of $524.02 as against 
$154.46 for the homo manufactured concrete pipe, showing a saving 
of $369.56. 

The above results demonstrated to the satisfaction of the town 
council that this plan of making pipe is practicable and economical, 
and they authorized the purchase of an additional 24-inch mold 
and another 30-inch mold. This has increased the output of con- 
crete pipe to 5 feet of each sized pipe per day. It has also lessened 
the cost of manufacture considerably, as two men can usually remove 
the molds, clean, and grease them, set them up, and fill the four 
molds with concrete in three hours, whereas before it required two 
hours to fill the two molds. The amount of sand and gravel has 
been decreased slightly as it has been found that the wastage is no 
more in using the four molds than previously witli two molds. 
Tlie number of bags of cement has also been reduced in the larger 
batch, making the mix approximately 1:1%: 2%. More rein- 
forcing wire and a richer mixture may be advisable, but the pipe 
made to date has withstood handling and seems strong and durable. 

List of materials used for 5 feet of 24-inch concrete pipe and 5 
feet of 30-inch concrete pipe and the labor in making this amount 
of pipe are approximately as follows : 


Material 

5 bags cement at 8(ty __ $4.00 

Wire for reinforcing _ 30 

Labor 

1 man, 3 hours at 25ff . 75 

1 man, 3 hours at 20£„ 60 

15 cubic feet sand and gravel at per cubic foot 83 

Total, exclusive of supervision . 6. 48 


Estimating the cost of 30-inch concrete pipe at nine-sixteenths of 
the total ($6.48) we find the 5 feet to cost about $3.64, or 73 cents 
per foot. Putting the cost of the 24-inch pipe at seven-sixteenths 
of the total ($6.48), 5 feet of the pipe costs approximately $2.83, or 
56H cents per foot. Adding 4 cents per foot for depreciation on 
molds for the 24-inch pipe, it now costs 60 y 2 cents per foot, and add- 
ing 5 cents per foot on the 30-inch pipe, it now costs 78 cents per foot. 
Therefore, by using four molds instead of two wo reduced the cost 
of the 30-inch pipe approximately 14J^ cents per foot and of the 
24-inch pipe liy 2 cents per foot. 

This method has worked exceedingly well and the work has been 
done at odd times by the street force under the supervision of the 
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sanitary officer and the superintendent of streets. The advantages 
as they appear to the writer are as follows: 

(1) Small outlay for equipment. 

(2) Pipe can be made at odd times, as much or as little as funds 
will permit. 

(3) Practically no overhead when molds are not in use. 

(4) Low cost of manufacture, with resulting greater accomplish- 
ment in proportion to expenditure. 

(5) Equipment always on hand to manufacture pipe when needed. 

No mention has been made of the use of the 24-inch pipe manufac- 
tured. This has not been laid in any of the ditches as yet, but will 
be ready to be put in when a sufficient amount of the larger pipe has 
been laid to permit the use of the 24-inch. The lowest price quoted 
on 24-inch terra cotta pipe was $2.03 per foot in carload lots. It 
has been manufactured for 68 cents per foot when two forms were 
used, and for 60 1 ^ cents per foot when four forms were used. Taking 
the higher figure for comparison, 68 cents per foot against $2.03 per 
foot for terra cotta, we find the saving to be $1.35 per foot. 

Practically any sized pipe required can be made under this plan. 
One important point to bear in mind is that the molds must be 
thoroughly cleaned and then greased after each cast. This is an 
important factor in making the molds easy to remove; and it also 
aids in preserving the molds and in getting smooth pipe. 

As far ns is known, Emporia is the first municipality which has 
used the above method of manufacturing concrete pipe and covering 
the drainage ditches. It shows a considerable saving on the work 
completed. What Emporia has done, other towns with a wide- 
awake sanitary officer or superintendent can do; and this article is 
written with the hope that it will help other communities in solving 
their drainage problem in a satisfactory and economical way. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 28, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended February 88, 1988, and corresponding week of 1924. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 3, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Feb. 28, 1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force 

Number of death claims 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate.. 


58, 814, 210 55, 145, 701 

11,054 12,454 

10 . 6 11 . 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 28, 1985, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1984 • ( From the Weekly Health Index , Match 3 , 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Feb. 

28 , ms 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 1 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

woek, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1925 > 

Total (64 cities).- 

7,315 

13.9 

*14.5 

908 

<946 




Akron 

37 


i 

7 

3 

77 

Albany 4 - 

35 

15.2 

20 7 

3 

4 

67 

Atlanta 

87 

19.5 

22 0 

8 

14 

Baltimore 4 .- - 

246 

16 1 

18.5 

37 

34 

108 

Birmingham 

88 

22.3 

19.0 

9 

16 

Boston.. 

288 

19.2 

14.6 

50 

32 

132 

Bridgeport 

37 

8 

8 

127 

Buffalo 

194 

18.3 

13 3 

35 

28 

J42 

Cambridge - 

20 

12 1 

13.5 

3 

5 

52 

Camden-"- 

48 

19.5 

14 9 

5 

9 

82 

Chicago 4 . 

703 

12 2 

12.6 

93 

96 

84 

Cincinnati 

111 

14 1 

16 4 

10 

12 

59 

Cleveland 

108 

11 0 

12 1 

32 

37 

79 

Columbus. 

80 

15.2 

11.3 

12 

5 

113 

Dallas 

49 

13 2 

21 6 

5 

11 

Davton 

45 

13 6 

14 5 

6 

3 

96 

Denver . 

85 

8 

8 


Des Moines 

30 

10 5 

10. 1 

7 

3 

120 

Detroit _ ... - 

289 

54 

46 

91 

Duluth 

19 

9 0 

9.6 

1 

1 

21 

Erie. 

30 


6 

10 

117 

Fall River 4 .. 

40 

17.2 

15 9 

10 

8 

144 

Flint 

27 

5 

2 

82 

Fort Worth... . - 

28 

9 6 

14 1 

2 

5 

Crand Rapids 

34 

11 8 

10 2 

4 

2 

62 

Indianapolis 

103 

15 0 

13 5 

11 

10 

76 

Jacksonville, Fla 

22 

10. tt 

18.3 

3 

6 

67 

Jersey City 

62 

10 3 

14.9 

4 

11 

28 

Kansas City, Kiins 

25 

10 5 

15.0 

2 

3 

42 

Kansas City, Mo 

131 

18 6 

14.9 

20 

19 

Dos Angeles 

265 

22 

14 

61 

Louisville 

98 

19.7 

16.7 

11 

8 

96 

Lowell 

31 

13.9 

10.8 

4 

6 

70 

Lynn - 

32 

15.9 

16. 1 

6 

3 

159 

Memphis 

68 

‘20.3 

24.8 

12 

9 

Milwaukee 

102 

10.6 

9.3 

13 

13 

59 


104 

12.7 

11.5 

15 

9 

80 


44 

18 5 

22 0 

8 

6 

New Bedford.. 

35 

13. 5 

12.6 

8 

7 | 

133 

Now Haven 

54 

15 7 

13 6 

7 

6 1 

91 

New Orleans 

176 

22 1 

20 9 

14 

15 

New York 

1,473 

164 

12.6 

13 7 

187 

218 

75 

Bronx Borough 

9. 5 

1 1.0 

15 

16 

52 

Brooklyn Borough 

489 

11.4 

13.4 

58 

75 

61 

Manhattan Borough 

651 

15.0 

ia 2 

96 

114 

96 

Queens Borough 

125 

11.4 

8,4 

15 

9 

74 

Richmond Borough - 

44 

17. 1 

17.2 

3 

4 

54 

Newark, N. J 

107 

12.3 

12.8 

12 

14 

55 

Norfolk 

27 

8.3 

14 3 

6 

7 

107 

35 

Oakland 

69 

14.2 

18.2 

3 

0 

Oklahoma City 

21 

10.2 

14 5 

4 

4 

Omaha 

00 

14.8 

14 5 

2 

5 

19 

50 

Paterson 

33 

12.1 

14.8 

3 

6 

Philadelphia 

532 

14.0 

15.6 

63 

62 

79 

Pittsburgh 

174 

14.4 

16.3 

14 

30 

49 

52 

112 

Portland, Oreg § 

69 

12.7 

9 8 

5 

2 

Providence 

72 

15.3 

20. 1 

14 

12 

Richmond 

59 

16.5 

18.7 

3 

10 

36 

40 

Rochester 

68 

10.7 

5 

St. Louis 

232 

14.7 

15.3 

12.6 

12 

20 

5 

8t. Paul 

56 

11.9 

5 

43 

16 

Salt Lake City 4 

33 

13.1 

15.4 

1 

4 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths nndor 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 03 cities. 

« Deaths for week ended Friday, February 27, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 28, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, arid comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Feb. 
28, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb 28, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Fob 28, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

San Antonio - 

60 

15.8 

21 2 

7 

7 


San Francisco 

130 

12.2 1 

15 7 

10 

10 

58 

Schonectady 

30 

15.3 ! 

8.3 

4 

1 

113 

Seattle 

65 



3 

4 

31 

Somerville 

23 

11 7 

11.9 

4 

4 

107 

Spokane . 

23 



1 

5 

22 

Springfield, Mass 

36 

12.3 

11.9 

6 

7 

89 

Syracuse . — 

61 

13.0 

11.1 

6 

5 

76 

Tacoma 

27 

13.5 

10 6 

3 

0 

71 

Toledo 

87 

15 8 

13. 8 

7 

8 

63 

Trenton.... 

37 

14.6 

20. 1 

6 

8 

0? 

Washington, 1). C 

157 

16.4 

16. 7 

20 

13 

112 

Waterburv 

27 



4 

2 

88 

Wilmington, Del *...i 

36 

15 4 

13 9 

5 

2 

114 

Worcester - 

42 

11 0 

13 9 

7 

8 

81 

Yonkers 

33 

15 4 

7.6 1 

4 

3 

88 

Youngstown 

45 

14 7 

16. 1 

8 

6 

101 






PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease mthout 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended March 7, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Arkansas— continued 


Cases Cases 

.. 1 Tuberculosis 4 

29 Typhoid fever 9 

— 11 Whooping cough. 19 

— 2 CALIFORNIA 

__ 897 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

6 2 Merced County. 1 

48 Siskiyou County 1 

! Diphtheria 120 

g Influenza.. . 120 

191 Lethargic encepalitis: 

l Los Angeles 2 

19 San Diego . 1 

183 Measles... 72 

1 Poliomyelitis: 

36 Berkeley 2 

12 Los Angeles.. 1 

6 Los Angeles County . 1 

Scarlet fever 169 

Smallpox. 

6 Los Angeles . 37 

1 Los Angeles County ..... 17 

180 Oakland 8 

2 San Diego 15 

2 San Francisco 9 

10 Scattering 55 

9 Typhoid fever 14 

2 

* COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 59 

. 20 Diphtheria 15 

1 Influenza 14 

_ 399 Measles 1 

, 41 Mumps 16 

. 32 Pneumonia 19 

. 39 Scarlet fever 33 

4 Tuberculosis 66 

— 9 Typhoid fever 5 

. 7 I Whooping cough | 

( 612 ) 
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conaaEcaacpt 


Cases 

Chicken pox 44 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) l 

Diphtheria . ... 60 

German measles — 44 

Influenza • 5 

Measles 99 

Mumps 85 

Paratyphoid fever . . 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 92 

Scarlet fever 153 

Septic sore throat 4 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 31 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping-oougla 68 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria - - 4 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia l 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tuberculosis. . 7 

Whooping cough 3 

DISTRICT -or COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza. 1 

Measles 13 

Pneumonia 38 

Scarlet rover 29 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis-- 26 

Typhoid fever 1 

W hooping cough 2 


FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza - 23 

Malaria 7 

Pneumonia l 

Scarlet fever - 2 

Smnlliww 1 

Typhoid fever 12 

GEORGIA 

C hJcken pox. — . .. 53 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Dengue - .. 1 

Diphtheria 10 

Dysentery (bacillary) 1 

Hookworm disease 4 

Influenza 961 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 15 

Measles 16 

Mumps 119 

Pellagra 4 

PUM BBOfth L _, , , , , , 162 

Rabi es . — » ... ............................ 2 

Scarlet fever 12 

•Septic sane throat. 9 

SmaUpox 3 

Tuberculosis ................ 24 

Typhoid lever 8 

Whooping awash ... 44 


ILLINOIS 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Menard County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County €5 

Scattering 38 

Influenza 57 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County 1 

Knox County 1 

Measles 948 

Pneumonia 428 

Poliomyelitis— Williamson County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County... . 346 

Kane Count y 9 

Kankakee County 10 

Knox County 10 

La Salle County. 9 

St. Clair County n 

Will Couuty 9 

Scattering 130 

Smallpox: 

Madison County - 10 

St. Clair County 11 

Scattering 18 

Tuberculosis 177 

Typhoid fever 13 

W hooping cough 252 


INDIANA 

Chicken pox 60 

Diphtheria 36 

Influenza 270 

Measles 179 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia. 35 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 243 

Smallpox 122 

Tuberculosis. 45 

Typhoid fever. 8 

W hooixing cough 27 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 15 

Scarlet fevei 41 

Smallpox — 12 

Typhoid fever — 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 165 

Diphtheria. 36 

German measles .3 

Influenza 41 

Measles 12 

Mumps 612 

Pneumonia 105 

Scarlet fever 136 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberc ul osis 83 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 61 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 213 
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Louisiana*— continued 


Materia 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fcvor 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis 

Diphtheria 

Influenza — 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent's angina 

Whooping cough 

MARYLAND » 

Ceiebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria.— . 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pnoumorna (all forms) 

Scarlet fever.. 

Septic sore throat 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria — 

German measles 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia . 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

i Week ended Friday. 


Oases 


31 

26 

35 

0 


23 

1 

4 

13 

1 

13 

227 

10 

19 

4 

2 

1 

13 


1 

73 

24 

4 

68 

52 

89 

146 

71 

1 

49 

2 

89 


2 

238 

26 

120 

228 

1 

65 

4 

509 

90 

32 

215 

2 

310 

4 
2 

142 

5 
198 

85 

142 

273 

418 

10 

50 

10 

81 


MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Fneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Sciu let fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fevor 


MISSOURI 

Anthrax 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Rabies 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox 

Tetanus — 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MONTANA 1 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Mumps 

Pneumonia! 

Scarlet fevor 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Paratyphoid fever 


1 Reports for two weeks ended March 7, 1925. 


Oases 
„ 1 
„ 139 
.. 68 

- 44 

8 

- 247 

- 26 

.. 67 
- 6 
.. 9 

„ 0 

- 525 

.. 2 
.. 22 
.. 4 

.. 1 

- 3 
.. 87 

- 87 
.. 75 

9 

- 107 

- 76 

- 1 
- 2 
„ 434 
.. 13 
- 1 

- 79 

- 3 

- 17 


38 

14 

117 

36 

22 

1 

66 

18 

12 

6 

23 

28 

7 

7 

3 

9 

38 

1 

10 

1 
1 

156 

85 

42 

,223 

2 
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new JERSEY— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia 1 144 

Scarlet fever .. 320 

Smallpox 5 

Trachoma 4 

Trichinosis 4 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 231 

HEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox . 28 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza 76 

Measles 34 

Mumps 30 

Pellagra - 1 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Tuberculosis 37 

Whooping cough 4 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria 88 

Influenza 132 

Lethargic encephalitis. 6 

Measles 664 

Pneumonia 412 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever. 344 

Smallpox 14 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 228 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 114 

Diphthena. 34 

German measles 1 

Measles 117 

Scarlet fever 23 

Small pox 43 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 117 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 489 

Measles 8 

Mumps 64 

Pneumonia 169 

Poliomyelitis -Washita County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Washington County 8 

Woods County 9 

Scattering 19 

Smallpox: 

Custer County 8 

Scattering 7 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 30 

1 Deaths. 

32340° — 25t 3 


OREGON 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 1 

Chicken pox 24 

Diphtheria 24 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 2 

Mumps 32 

Pneumonia 1 6 

Scarlet fever - 26 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 1 1 

Whooping cough 8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 8 

Measles 1 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis.. 2 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 7 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 100 

Dengue 10 

Diphtheria. 42 

Dysentery (epidemic) 4 

Influenza 1,862 

Measles. 91 

Mumps 122 

Pellagra 8 

Pn©4gaonm 192 

S cartel fever 29 

Smallpox 67 

Tetanus. 1 

Trachoma 6 

Tuberculosis 41 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough 69 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 64 

Diphtheria. - 3 

Measles — 4 

Mumps 63 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 24 

Whooping cough 2 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 166 

Diphtheria 60 

German measles 98 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 8 

Mumps 216 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 63 

Smallpox 93 

Tuberculosis 2G 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 47 
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west Virginia 

Oases 


Diphtheria 7 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever - 3 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles 683 

Measles 487 

Mumps 66 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox — 12 

Tuberculosis,. 12 

Whoojrfne cough 41 

Sentteiing. 

Chicken pox 129 

Diphtheria 18 


Wisconsin — continued 


Scatterlngr-Continued. Cases 

German measles 86 

Influenza 79 

Measles 171 

Mumps 364 

Pneumonia 20 

Poliomyelitis . 2 

Scarlet fever 129 

Smallpox 41 

Tuberculosis 16 

Whooping cough 49 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 2 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Trachoma 2 

Typhoid fever 11 


Reports for Week Ended February 28, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 1 

Measles 11 

Pneumonia 43 

Scarlet fever 38 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 31 

Whooping cough 20 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles . 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 


Cases 
. 40 
. 9 

. 2 
. 3 

. 25 
. 23 
. 09 
. 2 
. 3 

. 6 
. 24 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly Stato reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


Stato 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

. 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

i 

i 

1 

Scarlet 

fever 

i 

Small- 

pox 

i 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

November, 1994 

! 

' 

: 









Colorado 

3 

110 

1 


13 


2 

164 

11 

11 

December, 1994 

. 







Colorado 

1 

106 

4 


8 


1 

180 

1 

5 

January, 1995 










Arkansas. ... 

3 

29 

865 

88 

175 

19 

0 

51 

48 

37 

Colorado 

1 

99 

11 


31 



205 

3 

12 

Delaware 


24 

7 


7 



18 



North Dakota 

1 

24 

6 


28 


2 

346 

SO 

3 

February, 1995 









Vermont 

! 

17 



29 


1 

75 


3 





l 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of December, 1924, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

182 

131 

141 

121 

86 

352 

144 

75 

105 

Arizona 

19 

20 

179 

84 

55 

25 

202 

7 

28 

Arkansas 

128 

35 

25 

18 

67 

42 

1 39 

90 

84 

California 4 










Colorado 4 










Connecticut 

308 

293 

71 

84 

824 


117 

33 

222 

Delaware 

5 

13 

2 

8 

6 


7 

1 

8 

District of Columbia 

150 

G2 

16 


173 


92 

35 

54 

Florida 4 










Georgia 

78 

120 

96 

8 

28 

17 

81 

16 

15 

Idaho 

20 




22 



3 


Illinois 

2, 037 

604 

815 

823 

1,516 

166 

925 

231 

r 950 

Indiana 


237 



402 



50 


Iowa 

108 

77 

40 

30 

215 

219 


(i) 

40 

Kansas. 

091 

ISO 

19 

761 

393 

17 

192 

9 

87 

Kentucky * 










LnuisianR._ _ 

35 

101 

11 

1 

00 

53 

3 107 

157 

8 

Maine 

257 

43 

14 

255 

149 


34 

20 

31 

Maryland 

400 

218 

80 

80 

378 


203 

63 

278 

Massachusetts 

1,242 

677 

674 

392 

1,411 


475 

73 

367 

Michigan 4 









Minnesota, 

797 

402 

65 


986 



554 

267 

17 

111 

Mississippi 

829 

141 

114 

1,397 

61 

102 

267 

141 

374 

Missouri 

234 

331 

22 

45 

937 

43 

116 

24 

27 

Montana 

78 

92 

29 

3 

59 

65 

44 

9 

65 

Nebraska 

50 




69 



2 


New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

957 

619 

336 


811 

11 

379 

122 

1,026 

New Mexico 4 









New York 

2,033 

1,520 

925 

833 

2,263 

51 

1,555 

784 

1,440 

North Carolina 

034 

314 

82 


215 

152 


27 

451 

North Dakota 

162 

29 

04 

14 

167 

69 

5 


6 

Ohio 

2,430 

687 

257 

C05 

1,722 

358 

536 

107 

598 

Oklahoma 

81 


9 


174 

27 

62 

217 

138 

Oregon 

137 

108 

17 

21 

182 

70 

61 

11 ' 

16 

Pennsylvania 

j 3,580 

1,192 

1,917 

1,918 

2,633 

6 

475 

164 

1,120 

Rhode Island 


95 



103 



15 


South Carolina 

40 

217 


39 

8 

98 

*7 

16 

8 

South Dakota 

105 

34 

7 

8 

203 

88 

4 

8 

20 

Tennessee 3 

329 

94 

154 


186 

161 

146 

94 

196 

Texas 3 










Utah.. 

793 

42 

187 

lY 

75 

5 

1 19 

7 

62 

Vermont 

298 

25 

44 

135 

93 


1 10 

5 

104 

Virginia 

799 

344 

290 


279 

2 

3 147 

48 

590 

Washington 

501 

167 

45 

217 

176 

103 

133 

41 

33 

West Virginia * 

312 

120 

79 


213 

47 

27 

39 

155 

Wisconsin 

1,510 

265 

760 

682 

643 

146 

132 

20 

441 

Wyoming 

03 

1 

2 

4 

16 

10 















i Pulmonary. * Reports received weekly. * Not received. 

* Reports not required by law. 4 Reports received annually. 
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Case Bates per 1,000 Papulation (Annual Basis) for the Month of December, 1324 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

0.88 

0.63 

0.U 

0.58 

0.42 

1. 70 

0.70 

0.36 

0.51 

Arizona 

.57 

.60 

5.30 

2. 52 

1.05 

.75 

6.05 

.21 

.84 

Arkansas 

.82 

.23 

.16 

.12 

.43 

.27 

1.25 

.58 

.54 

California 8 










Colorado 1 



i 







Connecticut 

2.42 

2.30 

.56 

.66 

6. 47 


.92 

.26 

1. 74 

Delaware 

.25 

.66 

.10 

.41 j 

.30 


.36 

.05 

.41 

District of Columbia 

4. 21 

1.67 

.43 


4.67 


2.48 

.94 

1.46 

Florida 8 










Georgia 

.801 

.47 

.37 

.03 

.il j 

.07 

.32 

.06 

.06 

Idaho 

.49 




.54 1 



.07 


Illinois 

3. 50 

1. 14 

1.40 

1.41 

2. 00 

.28 | 

1.59 

.40 

1.63 

Indiana 


.92 



1.80 

- 


.19 j 


Iowa 

.61 

.37 

.22 

.17 

1.02 

1.04 


(i) 

.19 

Kansas 

4.52 

1.22 

.12 

4.98 

2.57 

.11 

1.26 

.06 

.57 

Kentucky 8 










Louisiana 

.22 

.64 

.07 

.01 

.38 

.34 

1.68 

.99 

,05 

Maine 

3.89 

.65 

.21 

3.80 

2.26 


.51 

.30 

.47 

Maryland 

3.10 

1.69 

.67 

.62 

2. 93 


1.58 

.49 

2.16 

Massachusetts. 

3.60 

1.96 

1.95 

1. 13 

4.09 


1.38 

.21 

1.06 

Michigan*- 




- 






Minnesota 

3.72 

i. 87 

.30 


4 60 

2.58 

1.25 

.08 

.52 

Mississippi 

5.47 

.93 

.75 

9.21 

.40 

.67 

1.76 

.93 

2.47 

Missouri - 

.80 

1. 13 

.08 

.15 

3 20 

.15 

.40 

.06 

.09 

Montana 

1.40 

1. 73 

.54 

.06 

j 1 U 

1 22 

.83 

.17 

1.22 

Nebraska 

.44 




.61 



.02 


New Hampshire 4 


i 








New Jersey— 

3.28 

i. 78 | 

1.15 


2 78 

AH 

i. 30 

.42 

3.62 

New Mexico 8 _ 





... 





New York J_ 

2 83 

1.64 I 

1.00 

.90 

2. 43 

. 05 

1.67 

.84 

1.55 

North Carolina 

| 2.75 

1.36 

.30 


93 

60 


.12 

1.97 

North Dakota 

I 2.82 

.50 

1.11 

.24 

2. 90 

1.20 

.09 


.10 

Ohio 

1 4.01 

1 30 

.49 

1.15 

3 27 

.68 

1 02 

.20* 

1. 14 

Oklahoma 

.43 


.05 


.93 

. 14 

.33 

1. 1ft 

.74 

Oregon 

1.94 

2. 38 

.24 

.30 

2. 57 

.99 ! 

. HO 

.Ifl 

.23 

Pennsylvania 

4. 59 

1. 53 

2.46 

2. 46 

3. 38 

.01 , 

.61 

.21 

1.44 

Rhode Island 


1.77 



1 92 

I 


.28 


South Carolina 

.31 

1 45 


.20 

. 05 

.66 i 

1 . 05 

.11 

.05 

South Dakota 

1.88 

.61 

.13 

.14 

3 03 

1. 57 I 

07 

.14 

.36 

Tennessee 8 

1.61 

.46 

.75 


.91 

.79 I 

.72 

.46 

.96 

Texas * — 










Utah- 

19. 32 

"'Yoa 

4.56 

.39 

1.83 

. 12 

‘.46 

.17 

1. 51 

Vermont-.' 

9 98 

.84 

1.47 

4.52 

3.12 


1.34 

.17 

3.48 

Virginia 

3. 89 

1.08 

1.41 


1.36 

.01 

».72 

.23 

2.87 

Washington.-. 

4. 55 

1.35 

.36 

1.76 

1.43 

.84 

1.08 

.33 

.27 

West Virginia 

2. 34 

.90 

.59 


1.00 

.35 | 

.20 

.29 

1.16 

Wisconsin 

6. 46 

1. 13 

8 24 

2. 91 J 

2.74 

.62 

36 

.09 

1.88 

Wyoming 

3. 43 

.05 

. 11 

.22 ! 

.87 

.54 










1 





* Pulmonary. 8 Reports received weekly 8 Not received. 

8 Reports not required by law. 4 Reports received annually. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items wore taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended February 21, 


1925 : 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Week ended Feb. 21, 1925: 

N umber of rats examined — 3, 446 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 14 

Number of squirrels examined 446 

Number of squirrols found to be plague infected 2 

Totals to Feb. 21, 1925: 

N umber of rats examined 53, 023 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 97 

N umber of squirrels exaim nod . « 2, 304 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 2 
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Oakland, Calif. 

Week ended Feb. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined __ 3, 196 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 1 

Totals to Feb. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined . i 12, 324 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 19 

New Orleans , La. 

Week ended Feb. 21, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 342 

Number of inspections made 1, 078. 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 44 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 133 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected. 0 

Totals to Fob. 21, 1925: 

N uid ber of rodents examined 42, 491 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended February 21, 1925, 34 vStates 
reported 1,573 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 
23, 1924, the same States reported 1,691 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 
827 cases for the week ended February 21, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,076 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,086 cases of diphtheria. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty States reported 3,494 cases of measles for the 
week ended February 21, 1925, and 16,389 cases of this disease for 
the week ended February 23, 1924. One hundred and four cities 
reported 2,120 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,991 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-four States — this year, 4,259 cases; last year, 3,812 cases; 
104 cities — this year, 2,161; last year, 1,679; estimated expectancy, 
1,059 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended February 21, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,207 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 1,305 cases. One hundred and four cities 
reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 366 cases; 1924, 
485 cases; estimated expectancy, 105 cases. These cities reported 
12 deaths from smallpox for the week this year, of which 4 occurred 
at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever. — Two hundred and seventy-five cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended February 21, 1925, by 33 
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States. For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States re- 
ported 221 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 60 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year, and 52 cases for the week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 49 cases. 

Influenza arid pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,322 deaths; 1924, 1,283 deaths. 

City reports for week ended February 21, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods mo excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidomic years. 

If reports have not boon received for the full nine years, data are used for as many yeans as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included In obtaining tho estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tho usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mca- 
1 sles, 

, cases 

1 re- 
! ported 

i 

i 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

K‘- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73, 129 

8 

2 

2 

4 

0 

o 

23 

3 

New Hampshire: 








Concord 

22, 408 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Vermont. 









Bar re-_ 

1 10, 008 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

Burlington 

23, 013 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

770,400 

32 

66 

66 

24 

4 

199 

4 

40 

Fall River 

120, 912 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 i 

0 

6 

Springfield 

144, 227 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

06 

4 

8 

Worcester ... 

191,927 

34 

4 

7 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

Rhode Island: 






! 

1 



Pawtucket 

08, 799 

| 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

13 

10 

o ! 

o | 

7 

0 

12 

Connecticut: 


| 








Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 

1 

9 

5 

i 

i 

2 

0 

2 

Hartford 

1 138, 036 

2 

9 

12 

2 

0 

2 

4 

9 

Now Haven 

172,967 

42 

3 

1 

4 

0 

12 

1 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York* 










Buffalo 

636,718 

17 

23 

6 

2 

0 

110 

9 

16 

New York 

5,927,626 

206 

223 

188 

125 

28 

61 

35 

227 

Rochester 

317, 867 

8 

9 

0 

ff 

0 

20 

36 

5 

Syracuse 

184, 611 

18 

7 

4 

0 

0 

3 

44 

7 

New Jersey. 










Camden 

124, 157 

7 

4 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Newark.. 

438,699 

36 

21 

9 

18 

0 

60 

9 

16 

Trenton 

127,390 

0 

7 

3 

8 

0 

16 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

79 

76 

84 


9 

220 

80 

93 

Pittsburgh 

613, 442 

49 

24 

19 


4 

228 

39 

50 

Reading 

110,917 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

Scranton 

140,636 

5 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 


i Population Jan 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended February SI, 19SB — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati.- 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo ! 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Torre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Springfield 

Michigan* 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin- 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine. 

Superior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Dcs Moines. 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri- 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota- 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita i 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


406, 312 
88ft , 519 
261,082 
268, 338 

93, 573 
342,718 
76 , 709 
68, 936 

2,886,121 

55,968 

61,833 


995 , 668 
117, 608 
145, 647 

42, 519 
484 , 595 
64, 393 
1 39, 671 


106,286 
400, 125 
241 , 891 

01,262 
140,923 
76 , 062 
36, 667 

351,819 
78,232 
803 , 853 

24, 841 
14 , 547 


15 , 829 
29,206 


58 , 701 
204, 382 

52, 555 
79 , 2G1 


Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia; 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke..- 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

H untington - 
Wheelii 
North Card 



Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem. 


117, 728 

773,580 

32.301 

11.301 

1437,571 

30,277 
159, 089 
181, 044 
55,502 

45, 597 
57,918 
156,208 

29,171 

35,719 

56,230 


1 Population J an. 1, 1920. 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

22 

10 

3 

4 

2 

0 

8 

10 

84 

33 

35 

13 

4 

6 

12 

35 

21 

4 

4 


2 

2 

2 

8 

27 

7 

8 

1 

1 

28 

1 

4 

17 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

39 

11 

5 


1 

3 

5 

30 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

no 

119 

64 

25 

7 

414 

25 

97 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

5 

2 

6 

4 

0 

4 

50 

1 

67 

62 

22 

3 

4 

12 

8 

43 

6 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 


2 

240 


50 

17 

15 

3 

3 

426 

106 

0 

28 

2 

1 

0 

0 

22 

6 

1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

72 

16 

30 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

18 

13 

17 

0 

1 

4 

44 

6 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


1 

4 

3 

0 


0 

0 


0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


5 

9 

5 

11 

9 

2 

20 

20 

11 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

27 

48 

29 

1 

0 

7 

13 


23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


5 


0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


11 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

13 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

163 

2 

28 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

27 

t 

29 

30 

7 

10 

14 

51 


X 

3 

1 


0 




1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


i 

17 

13 

15 


4 

12 


16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

34 

0 

29 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

94 

3 

4 

8 

6 


3 

4 

3 

5 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

5 

0 

17 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 
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City reports for week ended February 21, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— COn. 









South Carolina: 









Charleston 

71, 245 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia 

30,688 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Greenville 

25, 789 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Georgia: 








Atlanta - 

222,063 

7 

2 

3 

32 

9 

0 

2 

Brunswick 

15, 937 


1 

0 

16 

0 

0 


Savannah 

89, 448 


1 






Florida. 








St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

56, 050 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky. 









Covington 

57, 877 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisville. 

257, 671 

4 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee. 









Memphis . 

170, 067 

17 

4 

4 


1 

2 

4 

Nashville 

121, 128 

1 

1 

1 


4 

6 

1 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

195, 001 

8 

2 

4 

13 

6 

1 

9 

Mobile 

03, 858 

0 

1 

0 

41 

2 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

5 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 









Fort Smith 

30, 635 

11 

0 

2 

0 


0 

6 

Little Rock.. 

70, 016 

0 

1 

0 

10 

3 

2 

1 

Louisiana: 









New Orlenas 

404, 575 

5 

13 

12 

35 

20 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

54, 590 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma 

101, 150 

5 

1 

2 

7 ! 

1 

0 

2 

Tulsa 

102, 018 

11 

1 

1 

0 


1 


Texas: 






' 


Dallas 

177, 274 


5 

6 

163 

2 

0 


Galveston ._ 

1 40, 877 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston. 

154,070 

1 10 

2 

3 


1 

1 

1 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 









Billings 

10.927 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Great Falls _ _ 

27, 787 

5 

1 

3 


1 

48 

2 

Helena 

1 12, 037 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Missoula.. 

i 12, 668 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Idaho: 









Boiso 

22, 806 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

272, 031 

26 

10 

10 


4 

0 

102 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

16 

3 

2 


1 

0 

10 

New Mexico 








Albuquerque 

16, 048 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126,241 

42 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Nevada: 









Reno 

12, 429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 









Seattle 

1 315, 685 

68 

6 

7 

0 


3 

80 

Spokane 

104, 573 

11 

4 

22 

0 


0 

0 

Tacoma 

101,731 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oregon. 









Portland- 

£73,021 

7 

7 

12 

1 

0 

1 

3 

California: 









Los Angeles 

666,853 

67 

36 

10 

43 

I 

17 

24 

Sacramento 

69,050 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

539,038 

41 

2ft 

16 

3 

2 

2 

64 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


sa 

1 


3 

3 


ft 

12 

19 

5 

13 

2 

0 


2 

25 

8 

2 


18 

5 

13 

9 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

2 

8 

0 


4 

9 

81 

4 

13 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Ot9M 
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City reports fm week ended February £1, 1925 — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









_ . 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough. 













Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NSW ENGLAND 



. 







: 


Maine. 












Portland- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

New Hampshire: 








Coroord 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Vermont: 












Bar re 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Massachusetts- 












Boston 

55 

115 

. o 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

61 

265 

Fall River 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

46 

Springfield 

Worcester 

7 

9 

29 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

11 

32 

48 

Rhode Island: 


: 










Pawtucket 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Providence 

9 

16 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Hartford 

5 

]0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

New Haven... 

6 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

67 

KIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 












Buffalo. 

21 

19 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

30 

116 

New Yoik 

178 

340 

0 

0 

0 

i 117 

8 

11 

0 

105 

1,533 

Rochester 

11 

69 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

63 

Syracuse 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

5 

51 

New Jersey. 









Camden 


21 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

28 

Newark 

23 

40 

0 

0 

0 

7 j 

0 

0 

0 

50 

115 

Trenton.. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

44 

Pennsylvania* 









Phlladolphia... 

62 

178 i 

0 

2 

0 

50 

3 

2 

0 

69 

641 

Pittsburgh 

21 

57 | 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

5 

215 

Reading 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

9 

41 

Scranton _ 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

4 

EAST NORTH CEN- 











TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

10 

19 

1 

5 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

3 

131 

Cleveland 

32 

37 

1 

2 

0 i 

19 

1 

1 

0 

9 

215 

Columbus 

8 

8 

1 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

09 

Toledo 

18 

18 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

24 

72 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne... 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 16 

Indianapolis... 

10 

8 

4 

25 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 

128 

South Bend... 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Terre Haute... 

2 

8 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

95 

287 

3 

3 

0 

53 

3 

3 

1 

147 

754 

Cicero 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Springfield 

Michigan* 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

25 

Detroit 

82 

! ioo 

4 

4 

0 

36 

2 

1 

0 

44 

289 

Flint 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Qrand Rapids. 

8 

43 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Wisconsin: 









' 



Madison 

3 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


12 


Milwaukee — 

37 

22 

1 

3 

2 

6 

6 

0 

6 

32 

115 

Racine 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10, 

Superior 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 








t 




Minnesota: 












Duluth 

4 

14 

1 

0 

0 

- 1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

25 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul 

35 

82 

7 

23 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

109 

27 

23 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

15 

5$ 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended February 21,1925 — Continued 



I Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 








Tuber- 





Division. State. 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

; Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

afl 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect* 

■ ported 

! expect- 

-ported 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

ported 



auey 


ancy 




ancy 





■WEST NOKTII CEN- 












thal— continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport ... 
J)es Moines 

3 

1 

2 

2 



0 

0 


1 


8 

10 

3 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux City. ... 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo". ... 

3 

2 

0 

4 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri: 










Kansas City... 

13 

101 

2 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

6 

112 

St. Joseph 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

St. Louis 

27 

316 

2 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

5 

246 

North Dakota: 






Fargo 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Gland Forks.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 











Aberdeen . .. 


2 


0 




0 


2 


Sioux Falls 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nebraska* 









i 



Lincoln 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

13 

Omaha 

6 

5 

2 

17 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

45 

Kansas 









Topeka 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Wichita 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

8 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






1 



Delaware* 






j 






Wilmington... 

Maryland* 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

32 

Baltimore 

36 

37 

0 

0 

0 

21 ! 

1 

0 

0 

82 

256 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 




Frederick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

District of Col.: 










Washington... 

Virginia: 

19 

33 

1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

7 

159 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Norfolk 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 


Richmond , 

3 

3 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

65 

Roanoke. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

West Virginia: 1 

Charleston 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Huntington... 
Wheeling 

1 

1 

0 

5 



0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

18 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

4 


Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Savannah 

1 


o 



0 





Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

36 

EAST BOUTn CEN- 









TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Louisville 

4 

6 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

75 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

2 

9 

2 

2 

0 

4 

o 

8 

0 

1 

70 

Nashville 

2 

15 

1 

3 

o 

3 

o 

1 

o 

0 

42 

Alabama: 








Birmingham... 

2 

7 

0 

84 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

97 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

3 

o 

o 

0 

0 

27 

Montgomery.. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

li 

0 

3 

16 
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City reports for week ended February SI, 19SS — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

i Cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths i 
re- 
ported 

Tnbor- 

culos’s, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exixjct- 

ancy 

Cases 

ie- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

2 

1 

1 



0 

0 


6 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orloans.. 

4 

12 

3 

0 

0 

20 

2 

8 

3 

8 

210 

Shreveport 


0 


o 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma’ 












Oklahoma 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Tulsa 

I 

0 

2 

o 



1 

0 




Texas: 












Dallas 

1 

4 

3 

o 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


54 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

1 

7 

1 

12 

0 

6 

J 

0 

0 

0 

61 

San Antonio— 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 












Billings 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Great Falls 

2 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

Helena. „ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

2 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Missoula 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho 












Boise 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Colorado* 












Denver... 

13 

12 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

79 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

11 

New Mexico* 












Alhuquorque.. 

Utah 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

38 

Nevada: 












Reno.. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

0 

17 

2 

21 



0 

1 


20 


Spokane 

5 

1 

9 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Tacoma 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

Oregon. 







1 





Portland 

0 

4 

6 

12 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 


California. 












Los Angelos... 

15 

35 

3 

43 

1 

34 

2 

6 

0 

30 

254 

Sacramento 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

San Francisco. 

18 

11 

4 

7 

2 

16 

1 

1 

i 

0 

14 

156 
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City reports for week ended February 21, 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

New Hampshire: 

Concord- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Fall Kiver. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Spi mpfleki 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

New Haven 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New Y'ork 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FAST NORTII CENTRAL 

Ohio* 

Cleveland 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois* 

Chicago 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W iscor sin 

Milwaukee 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WIST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri. 

fc?t. Louis 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: ! 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Marj land. 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 

Washington 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

Columbia- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee* 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little Itock 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Hie following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended February 21, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 14, 1924, to February 21, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

20 

Dec 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

a'-* 

*0* 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Total 

1 197 

150 

* 155 

69 

>172 

3 103 

< 100 

» 175 

>108 

* 150 

New England 

221 

189 

258 

250 

179 

171 

199 

191 

240 

241 

Middle Atlantic... 

187 

149 

140 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

105 

103 

East North Central.. 

185 

134 

151 

183 

141 

130 

< 135 

145 

132 

123 

W pst Noi th Cen ti al 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 

199 

251 

255 

259 

209 

South Atlantic... 

150 

134 

146 

173 

* 106 

>138 

128 

>153 

3 183 

6 100 

East South Central 

H9 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

West South Central 

195 

116 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 

102 

125 

Mountain 

248 

209 

191 

239 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

102 

Pacific 1 

* 207 j 

226 

2 129 

194 

200 

223 

293 

270 

180 

105 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total 

> 143 

105 

* 158 

215 

» 141 

>213 

<214 

>254 

>297 

•384 

New England 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

57 6 

061 

720 

Middle Atlantic 

115 

235 

121 

109 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 

East North Central 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

<373 

453 

515 

688 

West North Central 

19 

10 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

South Atlantic. 

24 

35 

53 

83 

>43 

>38 

37 

3 49 

>98 

* 114 

East South Central. 

11 

0 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

West South Central 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

Mountain 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

218 

280 

782 

153 

020 

Pacific 

* 37 

70 

* 83 

194 

160 

55 

17 

61 

29 

04 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

*314 

244 

*297 

369 

» 355 

>370 

<364 

«412 

*400 

*391 

New England 

552 

512 

009 

661 

561 

596 

534 

614 

564 

606 

Middle Atlantic 

268 

225 

286 

324 

294 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

East North Central 

311 

230 

243 

383 

375 

369 

<379 

426 

397 

432 

West North Central 

601 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

South Atlantic 

213 

132 

203 

160 

*243 

*189 

185 

>255 

*277 

*166 

East South Central 

240 

120 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

West South Central 

185 

65 

83 

148 

116 

195 

204 

162 

121 

125 

Mountain 

239 

191 

362 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

382 

248 

Pacific 

*134 

133 

*138 

189 

183 

220 

226 

258 

177 

180 


i The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of, 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923 
* Los Angeles, Calif., not included jn calculating the rate. Report not received at time of going to press* 
1 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

4 Racine, Wis., not included. 

1 Savannah, Oa„ not includod. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , December 14 } 1924, to February 21, 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Total, 

M2 

41 

M0 

67 

* 68 

8 70 

4 67 

*76 

*79 

8 06 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic - 

2 

2 

• 3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

East North Central 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

48 

4 36 

39 

35 

56 

West North Central 

209 

205 

129 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

South Atlantic. 

22 

28 

39 

30 

* 64 

*38 

45 

8 62 

•98 

•69 

East South Centra! 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

West South Central 

51 

10 

32 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

Mountain 

20 

48 

48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

86 

Pacific 

MOO 

122 

*69 

148 

212 

209 

; 177 

267 

220 

215 


TYPTTOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

*50 

35 

*37 

30 

8 21 

*17 

4 18 

13 

8 12 

8 11 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

101 

67 

58 

49 

21 

20 

19 

13 

6 

10 

East North Central 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

4 10 

8 

6 

6 

West North Central 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 

10 

4 

South Atlantic 

30 

37 

41 

55 

8 21 

*11 

37 

*17 

*20 

*8 

East South Central 

61 

1 34 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

West South Central 

66 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 

Mountain _ 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 

Pacific 

*14 

15 

*5 

26 

6 

15 

1 3 

17 

12 

23 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*10 

15 

19 

21 

*22 

*22 

1 4 23 

*30 ; 

*28 

8 30 

New England 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

Middle Atlantic 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

10 

24 

22 

21 

East North Central 

9 

10 

10 

16 

15 

18 

4 12 

13 

17 

18 

West North Central 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

South Atlantic 

22 

14 

26 

35 

*47 

*23 

39 

*49 

*55 

*55 

East South Central 

23 

51 

63 

40 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

West South Central 

41 

15 

51 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

Mountain 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

Pacific 

*17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 | 

4 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*172 

157 

203 

192 

*215 

*211 

4 206 

*225 

*222 

•216 


New England 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

211 

239 

241 

Middle Atlantic 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

216 

East North Central 

MR 

126 

105 

152 

152 

142 

4 145 

164 

168 

184 

W est North Central 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

South Atlantic 

248 

205 

250 

240 

*294 

*275 

252 

8 315 

*270 

•253 

East South Central 

' 297 

206 

303 

292 

189 

320 

303 

326 

320 

320 

West South Central 

163 

229 

341 

260 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 

408 

Mountain 

276 

' 219 

229 

229 

248 

3!M 

315 

191 

277 

219 

Pacific 

*86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 

190 

192 

213 





* Los Angeles, Calif., not included in calculating the rate. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Wilmington, Del , not included. 4 Racine, Wis., not included. * Savannah, Ga , not Included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of J uly 1 , 1923 


* Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28, 140,934 


Now England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,515,330 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,124,564 

546,445 

•1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

646,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic _ ___ 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central _ 

8 

6 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

3 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BRAZIL 

Mortality , 1917-1924, inclusive — Bahia . — The following informa* 
tion in regard to mortality at Bahia, Brazil, has been taken from 
the annual report of the Director of Public Health: 

Deaths , 1917-1924, inclusive 


Year 

Number 
of deaths 

Year 

Number 
of deaths 

1917 

4,947 

5,996 

8,946 

6,330 

1921 

5,385 

5,622 

5,315 

5,764 

1918. 

1922 

1919 

1923 

1920 

1924 




These figures are exclusive of stillbirths. The latest census, taken 
in 1920, gives the population as 283,422 inhabitants. Although the 
population has undoubtedly increased since that year, the present 
estimate of 320,000 may be subject to error and the mortality rate 
quoted (17.98) may be too low. The number of stillbirths reported 
is as follows: 1922 — 623 stillbirths; 1923 — 641; 1924 — 607. 

Principal causes of deaths 1924 - — The principal causes of death at 
Bahia during the year 1924 were given as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia 

388 

Malaria 

367 

Dial rhea and enteritis, infantile 

555 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

998 

Dysentery 

282 

Typhoid fover.._ 

188 

Heart disease 

171 



Mortality from, other diseases . — In addition, 14 deaths from beriberi, 
2 from leprosy, 69 from meningitis, and 7 from plague were reported. 

Yellow fever . — One death from yellow fever was reported, but this 
was not properly chargeable to the city, as it occurred on board a 
steamship on which a case was being transported from a coast town. 
The hist case of yellow fever occurring at Bahia was reported in 
September, 1923. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Smallpox — Guayaquil — January 16-31 , 1925 . — During the 
period January 16 to 31, 1925, 11 cases of plague with 3 deaths, and 

(529) 
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one case of smallpox were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During- 
the same period, out of 10,839 rats taken at Guayaquil, 40 rats were 
found plague-infected. 

ITALY 

Mortality, 1915-1924, inclusive — Mortality from tuberculosis — 
Genoa . — During the period 1915-1924, inclusive, 55,698 deaths from 
all causes were reported for the city of Genoa, Italy, »the greatest 
number of deaths, viz, 8,826, being reported for the year 1918 
(population, 317,093), and the lowest, viz, 4,641 (population, 328,200) 
for the year 1924. The total number of deaths from tuberculosis 
reported was 6,527, the greatest number, viz, 873, being for the year 
1918, and the lowest, viz, 564, for the year 1924. 

LITHUANIA 

Typhoid fever — Typhus fever — April- December , 1924 . — Typhoid 
fever and typhus fever have been reported in the Republic of Lithu- 
ania as follows: April-June, 1924: Typhoid fever, 141 cases with 6 
deaths; typhus fever, 202 cases with 12 deaths. July-Decembcr, 
1924; Typhoid fever, 436 cases with 18 deaths; typhus fever, 60 cases 
with 4 deaths. Population, 2,028,972. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicable diseases — January, 1,925.— During the month of 
January, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone, Colon, and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal 

Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Non- 

resident 

Total 

Chicken pox 

6 

1 

24 

3 


31 

4 

Diphtheria 


1 


Dysentery 

1 

1 


4 

1 

6 

Hookworm disease 

& 

44 

66 

106 

Malaria 

m 

2 

18 

43 

149 

Measles 

4 


5 

9 

Meningitis. 



1 


1 

Mumps. 

i 




1 

Pneumonia 


2 

is 


20 

Tuberculosis 

4 

4 

21 


29 

Typhoid fever 



2 

2 

Whooping cough. : 

34 

14 

4 


52 






PARAGUAY 

Summary of work of sanitary campaign, 1924 . — During the year 
1924, the work of the sanitary campaign undertaken in Paraguay 
against hookworm infection was reported for Asuncion, Guarambare, 
Ita, and Itaugua, as follows: Total number of treatments, 51,964, 
in a total population of 74,183 (white, 37,144). The number of 
persons found positive for uncinaria was 9,033 ; for other parasites, 
1,041, the total examined for parasites being 13,010. The total 
number of houses inspected was 11,826, of which 2,367 were found to 
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hftve sanitary lafcrinos ; 1 ,761 new latrines were constructed. The num- 
ber of conferences and lectures given was 343, the attendance being 
24,159. There were reported 4,568 vaccinations against smallpox. 

PERSIA 

Mortality — Smallpox , Typhoid fever , Typhus fever — April 20- 
December 21 , 1924. — During the period April 20 to December 21, 1924, 
12 deaths from smallpox, 120 deaths from typhoid fever, and 4 
deaths from typhus fever were reported at Teheran, Persia. Popula- 
tion, estimated, 250,000; census of 1922, 210,000. 

RUSSIA 

Malaria — Ukraine — January-0 ctober , 1924. — The following infor- 
mation, transmitted from Kharkov, Russia, shows that 829,147 cases 
of malaria were notified in the Ukraine, Russia, from January to Octo- 
ber, 1924, inclusive. The greatest prevalence of the disease was 
stated to have been the Donets and Yekaterinoslav Provinces. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — January 4~17, 1925 — Infection among wild rodents. — 
Plague has been reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: 
January 4 to 10, 1925 — 4 cases, 1 death, occurring in natives and on 
farms; January 11 to 17, 1925 — 6 cases (one fatal, white), with 2 
deaths, occurring on farms. Spread of plague infection among wild 
rodents has been shown to have occurred from the Liebensberg Ylie 
River and Wilge Valleys in the Frankfort district 1 to the Vaal River 
near Villiers and eastward as far as the Standerton Town Commonage 
and on both the north and south sides of tho Vaal River. 

Suspect cases previously reported proved negative. — The deaths of two 
Europeans, busband and wife, on farms in Boshof District, reported 
for weeks ended December 27, 1924, and January 3, 1925, were 
proved negative for plague and it was concluded that they were due 
to acute pneumonia. For distribution of plague occurrence according 
to localities, see page 532. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for tho particular countries for which roports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended March 13, 1925 3 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

I 


India 



Dec. 28, 1924 -Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
2,245; deaths, 1,327. 

Calcutta 

Jan. 11-17 

io 

10 

Madras 

Jan. 18-24 

20 

10 





‘Public Health Reports, Feb. 20, 1925, p. 392. 

•From medical officers of tho Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March IS, 1925 — Continued 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Tanganyika Dec. 7-27 

Uganda Nov. 1-30 

Ceylon: 

Colombo Jan. 18-24 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil Jan. 16-31 

India 

Bombay Jan. 11-17 

Madras Dec. 28- Jan. 3. 

Indo-China: 

Saigon * Jan. 11-17 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya Dec. 21-27 

West Java— 

Cberibon Nov. 26-Dec. 22.. 

Pekalongan do 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore Jan. 11-17 

Syria: 

Beirut Jan. 11-20 

Union of South Africa 


Cape Province— 

De Aar District Jan. 4-10- . 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District— Jan. 11 17. 
Steynsburg District Jan. 4-10--. 

Transvaal— 

Boshof District Jan. 11-17. 


Smithfleld Jan. 11-17. . 


3 Plague rats: 40 out of 10,839 rats 
taken. 


— Dec. 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1025: Cases, 
1 2,785; deaths, 2,375. 

106 


1 Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 


67 District. 

120 District. At two localities. 


Jan. 4-17, 1925: Cases, 10; deaths, 

3. Native— cases, 9; deaths, 
2. White— one ease, one death. 

Natives. On farms. 

1 Native. On farm. 

Native. On farm. Province not 

stated. 

1 Native, 4 cases; white, one fatal 
case. On farms. 


Algeria: 

Algiers Jan. 1-31 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver Feb. 15-21 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg Feb . 21-27 . 

Ceylon: 

Colombo Jan. 18-24 

China: 

Amoy Jan. 4-17 

Hongkong Dec. 28- Jan. 3.. 

Shanghai Jan. 18-24 

Chosen: 

Seoul Dec. 1-31 

^Alexandria Jan. 15-28 

India 


Bombay Jan. 11-17 

Calcutta Jan. 11-17 

Do Mar. 5 

Karachi Jan. 25-31 

Madras Jan. 18-24 

Indo<China: 

Saigon Dec. 28- Jan. 3.. 

Do Jan. 4-10 

Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya Dec. 21-27 

Persia: 

Teheran 


Dec. 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
1,893; deaths, 471. 


Reported epidemic 


Sept. 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— ‘Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 13, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Portugal: 

T.IRhrtti 

Fob. 1-7 

6 



Spain: 

Malngfl. 

Feb. 8-14 


5 


Syria: 

Aleppo 

Feb. 1-7 

15 

8 

Estimated. 

Tunis: 

Tunis 

Feb. 5-18 

33 

61 ! 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 


Jan 11-17, 1925: Outbreaks. 

Transvaal . 




Jan. 4-10, 1925: Outbreaks. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers.., 

Greece* 

Saloniki- 
Poland. 


Jan. 1-31. 
Jan. 25-31 


Union of South Africa* 

Cape Province 

Orange Free State. 


3 3 


Nov. 10-Dec 0, 1024: Cases, 147; 
deaths, 5. 

Jan. 4-17, 1925: Outbreaks. 

Jan. 11-17,1925. Outbreaks. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Ceylon 

Colombo. 

Do... 


Nov. 16-22 1 

Jan. 11-17 1 1 


June 29-Nov. 29, 1924* Cases, 
deaths, 8. 


India 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 

Do.. 

Madras. 

Do.. 

Rangoon 

Do.. 


Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

Jan 4-10 

Nov. 10-Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-17 

N6v. 9-Doc. 20 

Jan. 4-10 


4 

W 

10 

09 

54 

9 

4 


*1 

10 j 

40 1 
34 
2 
3 


Oct 19-Dec. 27, 1924. 
24,919; deaths, 14,901. 


Indo-China. 


Aug. 1-Sopt. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
doaths, 10. 


Province— 

Atiam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China. 
Saigon 

Siam: 

Bangkok 


Aug. 1-31 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 

do 

Nov. 30-Dec. 0 

Nov. 9-29 


1 1 

6 5 

7 4 

i 

4 2 


PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island ~ 

Castelo Branco.. 

Nov. 25 

Feteira 

do 

St. Michael Island 

British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory 

Uganda 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

Nov 23-29 

Aug.-Oct., 1924... 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas 

Realejo Alto 

Dec. 26 

Tenerifle— 

Santa Cruz 

Jan. 3 


13 


153 


1 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to have boon infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tene* 
rifle. 

In vicinity. 


i Prom medical officers of the Public Health Servioe, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Cases Deaths 


Celebes: 

Macassar 


Foochow 

Nanking 

Shing Ilsien 

Ecuador: 

Chimboraso Province— 
Alausi District 


Guayaquil. 


Nov. 9-Jan. 3 
Jan. 4-17 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3., 
Noy. 23-Jan. 31 
Oct, 1924 


Nov. 16-Dec. 
Jan. 1-15 


Alexandria 
Ismailia... 
Port Said.. 


Province— 

Dakhalla 

Kalioubiah 

Jan. 1-8 
do.. 

Menoufleh 

do.. 

Gold Coast 

Hawaii: 

Honokaa 

Nov. 4.. 


Bombay 


East Java— 

Blitar 

Pare 

Soerabaya... 

West Java— 
Cheribon... 

Do 

Pekalongan. 

Do 

Tegal 


Madagascar.. 

Provinces 


Towns 

For 

Ma: 

Tai 

Mauritius 1 


Aug. 10-Nov. 15 


Nov. 11-22 

Nov. 29 

Nov. 16-Dec. 13. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3., 

Nov. 18-24 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3.. 

Nov. 18-24 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24. 



Nigeria 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia 


a. 



Epidemic. 

One plague rodent. 

Present. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 8,248; rats found in- 
fected, 28. 

Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1- 
28, 1925: Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


— Sept.-Oct., 1924: Deaths, 42. 


Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 141-Dec. 27, 14)24: Cases, 
25,369; deaths, 19,130. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


... Province of Kedirl; epidemic. 

Do. 

55 


... Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 
deaths, 218. 

2 

34 

208 Tananarive City (interior), Oct. 
10-Nov. 30: Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 


... sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 00; 


... Aug. -Oct. 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 200. 


3 On Chita Railroad. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925 — Continued 


PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Straits Settlements; 





Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 

1 

1 


Turkey: 





Constantinople 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Jan. 9-15 

5 

5 






Do Aar District 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

1 

Native. 

Dronfleld 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley 

Dec. 7-27 

3 

2 

Maralsburg District 

Nov. 22- Dec* 13... 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 




Dec. 21-Jan. 3 

5 

2 

■ 

Ficksburg District 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 


Hoopstad District 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


On farm. 

Kroonstad District 

Philippolis District 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3.... 

2 

1 


Dec. 21-27 

1 



V redefort District 

Dec. 7-20 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal— 





Boshof District... 

Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Wolmaransstad Dis- 
trict. 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolverspruit Vaal 
River. Native. 

On vessel: 





8. S. Conde. 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatavc, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
DjibutiTRed Sea port. 

Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria.. 

Arabia: 


Aden 

Bolivia: 

La Pas 

Brash: 

Pernambuco 

British East Africa: 

Uganda— 

Entebbe 

Jan. 25-31 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

Oct. 1-31 

British Bouth Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Do 

Victoria 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Do 

New Brunswick— 

Bonavenlure and 
Gaspe Counties. 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7 

Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

Jan. 1-31 

Feb. 8-14 

Hamilton 

......... 

Jan. 24-30 

Ceylon 


China: 

Amoy 

Antung 

Do. 

Foochow . 

Hongkong 

Nanking 

Nov. 9-Jan. 24...* 
Nov. 17-Dec. 28... 

Jan. 5-18 

Nov. 2- Jan. 27 

Nov. 9-Dec. 6 

Jan. 4-17 

Shanghai 

Chechoslovakia 

Dec. 7-27 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil- 

Nov. 18 Dec. 15... 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Egypt: 

Alexandria Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

Do Jan. 8-14 

Esthonia 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar Dec. 8-14 

Gold Coast 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 
July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 09. 
June 29-No v, 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

Do Jan. 4-24 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Jan. 18-Feb.7 

Greece 


July-Sept., 1924: 
deaths, 1. 


Cases, 82; 


Saloniki. 
India 


Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 


Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta- 

Do 

Karachi 

Do 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon.. 

Indo-China 

Province— 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China. 
Saigon 

Tonkin 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Italy 

Jamaica.— 


Nov.2-Jon.3... 

Jan. 4-10.. 

Oct. 20-Jan. 3... 

Jan 4-10 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_. 

Jan. 4-17 

Nov. 10-Jan. 3. . 

Jan. 4-17. 

Oct. 20-Jan. 3 — 
Jan 4-10 


Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 36; 
deaths, 20. 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 
10,071; deaths, 2,380. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30... 

do... 

Nov. 10-Dec. 27.. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30— 
Nov. 9-Dec. 27—. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
I deaths, 70. 


5 Including 100 sq. km. of sur* 
lounding country. 


Kingston Nov. 30-Dcc. 27.. 

Japan T 

Java; 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean Oct . 26-N ov. 4 . ... 

Do Nov. 12-19 

Soerabaya Oct. 19-Doc. 20... 

West Java— 

Batam Oct. 14-20 

Batavia Oct 21-Nov. 14- 

Do Dec. 20-Jan. 2 

Cheribon Oct. 14-NoV. 24.. 

Pckalongan do 

Preanger 1 Nov. 18-24 

Latvia 

Mexico: 

Durango Dec. 1-31 

Do Jan. 1-31 

Guadalajara Dec. 23-29 

Do Jan. 0-12 

Mexico City Nov. 23-Doc. 27- 

Do Jan. 11-31 

Monterey 

SalinaCruz Dec. 1-31 

Tampico Dec. 11-31 

Do Jan.l-Feb. 10 

Vera Cruz Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

< Do Jan, 6- Feb. 15 

Villa Hermosa Dec. 28-Jan. 10... 


June 29-Dec. 0, 1921: Cases, 61. 

Nov 30- Jan 3: Cases, 50. Re- 
ported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925 Cases, 43. Re- 

poited as alastrim. 

4 Repotted as alastrim. 

Aug 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 


6 Town and district. 
1 
1 


1 1 

5 4 

23 8 

10 

25 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEV ER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 192S — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Cases Deaths 


Arequipa. Nov. 24-30. 

Poland 


Portugal: 

Lisbon Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

Do Jan. 4-31 

Oporto Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

Do Jan. 11-17 

Russia 


Siam: 

Bangkok Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

Spain: 

Barcelona Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 

Cadi* Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Madrid Year 1924 

Malaga Nov. 23- Jan. 3 

Do Jan. 4-Feb 7 

Valencia Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Syria: 

Aleppo. Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

Do Jan. 4-31 

Damascus Jan. 6-13 

Tunis: 

Tunis Nov. 25-Dec. 29.. _ 

Do Jan. 1-14 

Do Jan. 22~Feb. 4 

Turkey: 

Constantinople Dee. 13-19 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

Orange Free State Nov. 2-8 

Transvaal Nov. B-Dec. 20 

Uruguay 



Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 367; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Oct., 1924; Cases, 10; 
deaths, 2. 


Sept. 21-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 


Jan-June, 1924: Cases, 9,683, 
July-Sept., 1924: Oases, 1,25L 


«r 

% 


Do 5. 

On vessel: 

S. 8. Ilabana Feb. 18. 


Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 7. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

I July, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 3. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from King- 
ston, Jamaica. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algiers Nov. 1- 

Bolivia: 

La Pa* do.. 

Bulgaria 


Do 

Chile: 

Concepcion Nov. 26-Dec. 1 

Do Jan. 6-12 

Iquique Nov. 30-Dec. 1 

Talcahuano Nov. 16-Dec. 20 

Do Jan. 4-10 

Valparaiso Nov. 26-Dec. 7 

Do ... J an. 11-31 

Chosen: 

Seoul Nov. 1-30 1 

^^Tlexandria Dec. 3-9 1 

Cairo Oct. 1-Dec. 16 12 

Esthonia 

Prance 

Gold Coast 


July 1-Dcc. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


Jan.-June 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 
July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 7. 
Oct. 1-31, 1924: 1 case. 
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CHOLERA, PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YBLLQW 

FEVER — (Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS PEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Greece- - 




May-June, 1924: Cases, llfl; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 35; 
deaths, 4. 

Do 




Raloniki. ...... __ - 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Japan 


Aug. 1-Nov. 16, 1924: Cases, 2. 
Oct -Nov., 1924: Cases, 16. 

Aug.- Oct., 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Latvia 




Lithuania * .... 




Mexico: 

Durango- 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Mexico Pity . 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 11-31 

29 


Palestine . .. .. . 




Nov. 12-Dcc. 8, 1924- Cases, 7, 

Kkron 

Dec. 23-29 

I 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Do 

Jan. 20-26- 

1 



Mlkveh Israel 

do 

1 



Peru* a 

Arcquipa H 

^Nov. 24-30 


1 


Poland I " jgfc 




Sept. 28-No v. 15, 1924: Cases, 232; 
deaths, 17. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

* 

Dec. 29-Jan 4 


2 

Oporto _T_ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 



Rumania 




Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
doaths, 328. 

July-Aug., 1924' Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Do 




Ponstanra * 

Dec. 1-10 

1 


Russia 




Jan l-Jiino 30, 1924: Casos, 
92,000 July-Sept., 1924: Cases: 
5,225. 

Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22— _ 

12 


Spain. 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

: 

Malaga. _ _ 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden: 

Ooteborg _ __ 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Tunis 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19— _ 

6 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-22 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province 

Nov. 1-30 

89 

10 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3: Outbreaks 

East London 

Nov. 16-22 

l 

Dec. 14-20: Outbreaks. 

Natal.. 

Nov. 1-30 

105 

45 

Orange Free State 

. —do 

21 

2 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3. Outbreaks. 

Transvaal— 

do 

18 

3 

Yugoslavia 


Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Coses, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7 

4 







YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

October, 1924 

3 

3 
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EIGHT WEEKS’ QUININE TREATMENT FOR MALARIA 

A Report of Results as Observed in a Community with a High Malaria Inci- 
dence, in Dale County, Alabama 1 

By T. H. D. Oriffitts, Epidemiologist, United State Public Health Service 

History of malaria . — In January, 1921, a hydroelectric power com- 
pany completed a dam across the Little Choctawhatchee River at 
Golden Bridge, 6 miles from Newton, Dale County, Alabama, 
which created a pond covering approximately 200 acres. The 
greater portion of the land flooded was previously more or less heavily 



GOLDEN BRIDGE, DALE COUNTY, ALA. 
SCALCi 5"* 1 Ml tC 


wooded with pine, magnolia, and bay, and there w’as much under- 
brush and many tree tops and logs remained from trees felled 
years before. No clearing or cleaning of bed and hanks of the 


1 Editorial note: The study here presented illustrates how, in the presence of a complicating hookworm 
disease and of abundant opportunity for malarial reinfection, standard treatment for malaria may 
restrict the clinical manifestations of the disease without, however, accomplishing the desired result of 
eradication. Attention is invited to the fact that it should not be interpreted as invalidating the employ- 
ment of Quinine as an antimalaria procedure under suitable circumstances, but that it does emphasize the 
need for concurrent measures where certain serious complications urc present. 

32341°— 25f 1 (539) 
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reservoir was done prior to the impoundage. Top minnows, Gam- 
lusia affims and Fundulus nodi, readily established themselves in 
great numbers, as a result of their previous existence in permanent 
small ponds in the area. Physicians who have practised in this 
locality for several years stated that malaria had existed endemically 
here before the creation of the new pond, or reservoir. In a house- 
to-house canvass during the second year (1922) after the pond had 
been created, representatives of the State board of health were able 
to get histories of malaria prior to 1921 in only 2 of 41 families. 
The year 1921, however, brought a serious prevalence of malaria. 
By fall of that year, according to histories elicited by a house-to- 
house canvass, there occurred 99 cases of malaria among the 168 
people in the 41 families, or a history index of 59 per cent. Most of 
the cases oceurrod in the late summer and fall. In 1922 (September), 
histories of malaria occurring during that year were obtained in 161 
(one death) out of 208 people living within 1 mile of the pond. In 
other words, 79 per cent of this population gave histories of attacks 
of malaria in 1922 (second year of the pond). 

Status of the population. — Fourteen, or about 34 per cent, of the 
41 families living within a mile of the pond own their homes, 
while the remaining 27 (06 per cent) are the more or less shifting 
tenant type, practically all of whom are living under poor conditions 
as regards housing, food, and social relations. There is not a house 
in the area effectively screened against mosquitoes, and 90 per cent 
of the houses have practically no screening. It is believed that 
there is a high rate of hookworm disease. Examination of feces was 
made in only seven cases, five of which were positive. Of the 41 
families, 38 arc white and 3 are negroes. The farms are small, and 
cotton is the main crop. There is one school and one church, both 
located within one-half mile of the pond. 

Treatment of cases in 1922. -Representatives of the State board of 
health investigated conditions about the Golden Bridge Pond in 
August and September, 1922, and on September 9 began the distribu- 
tion of quinine for eight weeks’ treatment. The State epidemiologist 
personally visited the families where cases had occurred, left a 
week’s supply of quinine each time, and gave explicit instructions as 
to the taking of the quinine. The record shows that quinine was 
supplied to members of 67 families (some living more than a mile from 
the pond). It was stated that about 90 per cent of the patients td'ok 
the entire treatment faithfully. On October 13 the last supply of 
treatments was given out (two weeks’ supply), and at that time it 
was reported that there were no oases of malaria. This statement 
was based on the absence of clinical cases, no blood examinations 
being made. 
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MALARIA IK 1923 

Infections found, early in 1923 . — On April 26-28, 1923, blood speci- 
mens (thick, “puddled” smears) were taken from 87 persons living 
on the Dale County side of the pond, all of whom had lived within 
1 mile of the pond during the malaria transmission season of 1922, 
Up to that time there had been no complaints of mosquitoes that 
season, nor had repeated examinations of houses within the infect- 
ible area shown any anophelines in the houses. Of the 87 speci- 
mens, 28, or 32.2 per cent, were positive for malaria parasites, as 
follows: Tertian 17, estivo-autuinnal 6, mixed tertian and cstivo- 



Relation of house infestation by Anopheles to blood index for certain months in 1923 


autumnal 4, quartan 1. As to carriers at this time, 8 speci- 
mens showed crescents, 4 of which wore in simple infections and 4 
in mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal infections. In the simple 
tertian infections there were 8 that showed gametocytes, and in all 
of these there were also rings or schizonts. Therefore, of these 
cases, which are regarded as “ carried-over ” infections from the 
previous season, 16, or 57.1 per cent, were known gametocyte car- 
riers before the advent of any evidence of flight of Anopheles quad- 
rimomlatus. 
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Succeeding blood indices . — A month later (May 24—26), thick 
smears were again taken from 2 persons who were negative in the 
April index and from persons not reached in April. There were 49 
of these specimens, 11 (22.4 per cent) of which were positive, as 
follows: Tertian 8, estivo-autumnal 1, mixed tertian and estivo- 
autumnal 2. Six showed gametocytes (crescents 3, tertian gameto- 
cytes 3). Excluding 12 persons who had movod to this area since 
the preceding season, and 1 baby 4 months old— all of whom were 
found to be negative on blood examination— the blood index was 
29,7, instead of 22.4. 

On June 6, blood specimens (thick) were taken from 51 persons 
living on the Houston County side of the pond. Of the 51 speci- 
mens, 7, (13.7 per cent) wore found positive, as follows: Tertian 3, 
estivo-autumnal 4. There were 2 with gametocytes, both cres- 
cents. Those persons found infected were given the 8 weeks’ 
treatment under the direction of the county health officer of Houston 
County and are not included in the report on the use of quinine in 
this paper. 

On July 23, thick and thin specimens were taken from an additional 
population opposite “live” water of the pond; but practically all 
lived within a mile of the upper limits of the quiet water. There 
were 39 of these specimens. Thirteen (33 per cent) w r ere positive 
by the thick and only 7(18 per cent) by the thin films. As to species 
of parasites in the 13 positives, 12 were tertian (1 with gameto- 
cytes) and 1 was estivo-autumnal (crescents). 

A DM I N I STKAT1 ON OF QUININE 2 

Impressed with the seriousness of the epidemic, the probability 
of an even higher morbidity in 1924 than during the preceding year 
(notwithstanding the. fact that the power company was actively 
carrying out suggested measures for the reduction of Anopheles 
production on the pond), and considering the poor economic condition 
of the population, the State health officer of Alabama determined 
to supply quinine without cost to the people living in the affected 
area who would promise to take the full treatment according to 
instructions. Dale County has no health unit, but Houston County 
has; and for this reason quinine was distributed in Houston County 
under the direction of the county health officer. Only the Dale 
County cases, all white, are herein considered. 

* The dosage *nd method of treatment employed were as follows: For the acute attack, 10 grains of quinine 
sulphate by mourn 3 times a day for a period of at least three or four days, to be followed by 10 groins every 
night before retiring for a period of 8 weeks. For infected persons not having acute symptoms at the 
time, only the 8 weeks' treatment. Doses for childron: Under 1 year, H grain; 1 year, 1 grain; 2 years, 2 
grains; 3 and 4 years, 3 groins; 5, 0, and 7 years, 4 grains; 8, 0, and 10 years, 0 grains; 11, 12, 13 and 14 
y'ws, 8 grains, 15 and older, 10 grains. In most of the cases in this series having acute symptoms, the 
«30-grains-per-day treatment was coutinuod longer than 4 days. 
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Method of quinine distribution . — Prom June 19 to September 3, 
Mr. T. D, Rivers, medical student, was engaged continuously to dis- 
tribute quinine, to instruct the people how to take it during the eight 
weeks’ course, and to keep a continuous and careful check on how 
well the instructions were being complied with. The writer exer- 
cised general supervision over and direction of the work. For adult 
patients, freshly filled 5-grain capsules were supplied, and small 
children were given quinine in syrup of yerba santa. Each ease 
was visited every three days or oftener and enough quinine was left 
to last until the next visit. An adult member of the family, usually 
the mother, was given explicit instructions as to the administration. 
Mr. Rivers was peculiarly well adapted for the work, and at once 
had the confidence and friendship of the people. It is believed that 
the best cooperation possible among a people of this character was 
secured. 

Table 1 presents data on the portion of the population that ver- 
bally agreed to take the full quinine treatment according to instruc- 
tions and did take it in varying amounts from 50 to 99 per cent of the 
total eight weeks' treatment. Of the 74 people who undertook the 
treatment, the average amount of the complete treatment actually 
taken was 88.6 per cent. Twenty-four persons each took 99 per cent 
of the prescribed eight weeks' treatment. Of these, malaria was 
previously diagnosed by positive blood examination in 15 cases 
(62.5 per cent), and in 9 cases treatment was given on account of 
clinical malaria. Following the treatments, ami within 10 days 
thereafter, examination of thick blood specimens from the 24 showed 
four positives (16.7 per cent,) as follows: Tertian 3. estivo-autumnal 
1. In the same group there were 17 positives (70.8 per cent) on 
the following November 13. Of the latter, 2 were tertian, 12 estivo- 
autumnal, and 3 mixed tertian ami estivo-autumnal (thick smears). 
This represented an increase of only two tertian infections during the 
period, against 14 estivo-autumnal. 


Table 1. --Cases given quinine treatment 






- 

Eight weeks’ treatment 

Subsequent blood 
examinations 

Case 

No. 

\ 

Coior 

Sex 

Age 

Results of blood 
examination 

Date 

completed 

Per 

cent 

taken 

Parox- 

ysms 

aftei 

begun* 

Aug. 

26-26 

Nov. 13 

6a 

White. 

Male... 

49 

! T.s. and Cr.* 

Aug. 18 

99 

0 

Neg 

T.r. 

6b-.. 

...do. . 

Female 

61 

1 Nog. (clinical) L 

do 

99 

0 

Ncg j 

Nog. 

6c... 

6d... 

...do... 

Male... 

14 

T, 8 . 

1 do 

99 j 

0 

Neg 

T. and 15. a. r. 

and Cr. 

E. a. r. and Cr. 

... do... 

...do..- 

14 

Neg (clinical)... 

! do 

99 

0 

Neg : 

5e.-. 

L-.do... 

...do... 

11 

T. r. and gam... 

i do... 

99 : 

0 

Neg 

T. ami E. a r. 

6f 

...do... 

...do.-- 

26 i 

T.S 

! do 

98 

0 


* Numerals refer to houses and letters to members of family. House numbers in this table correspond 
to house numbers on the map. 

*T,s.«=tertian schitonts; T. r.=tertlan rings; T. gam, —tertian gametocytes; E. a. r.=^estivo-autum- 
nol rings; Or.«crescenta. 

* Clinically positive. 
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Table 1 . — Cases given quinine treatment — Continued 


Caso 

No. 

Color 

Sex 

Sfi- - 

White 

Female 

fib.-- 

...do.. 

. .do 

r>i- . 

.-.do.. 

...do... 

bft_- - 

.—do—. 

i Male... 

6b .. 

...do- 

I Female 

60. - . 

...do.. 

1 Male . 

fid — 

..do.. 

| Female 

Ce.. 

.—do— 

1 -do... 

6f ... 

-.do... 

! . -do.. . 


...do.. 

--do... 

tfh — 

.-do.. 

i Male—. 

14b.. 

...do. 

• Female 

14c-- 

...do.. 

Male .. 

lie-- 

. do.. 

i- do. . 

3 4f 

. .do 

Female 

1 ? 6 :: 

.. do... 
... do. 

..do .. 
do -. 

1 7c- 

.. do... 

— .do— - 

17d. . 

. do.. 

— do. - 

18a-. 

...do... 

Male... 

18c 

---do... 

do -- 

20a. . 

— .do... 

.do — 

20b.. 

! do 

1 Female 

20c . 

'...do— 

i — .do — 

21a 

i.-.do... 

■ Male. . 

2lb 

.-.do... 

J Female 

21d . 

...do— 

_.do -- 

2ie__ 

.do... 

...do.. 

22a. 

.do... 

Male... 

22b.. 

.. do— 

j Female 

22c. . 

-.do— 

. .do.... 

22d.. 

--do— 

Male... 

22e. _ 

...do..- 

. do... 

22f... 

...do— 

Female i 

22g.. 

1 -do... 

do.. 

23a. , 

j do 

j Malc... 

23b- 

L .do.. 

! Female 

23c _ - 

L .do... 

'...do— 

23d-_ 

L-.do 

do 

24a 

L.do..- 

j Male 

24b — 

--do.. 

Female 

24<‘- ; 

.. do. 

.. do ... 

25a . 

. do.. _ 

Male- 

25b.. 

...dei ._ 

Female 

1 

25d. .? 

_ .do. .! 

l 

Male. 

25e- . | 

... do... j 

Female 

26c--! 

_ _do„ . 

... do — 

2nd . . < 

... do... 

-do — 

26e.-| 

.. .do... 1 

—do 

27b. 

. do... 

-.do 

27c- 1 

.. do— 1 

M Ob'- 

27d — 

-.do— 

Female 

27f— 

...do— 

Male.-. 

29a.. 

... do... 

.do. , 

29b- 

.-.do-.- 

Female 

20c- - . 

— do... 

Male. . 

29d — 

... do... 

. .do.. „ 

30a- 

.—do... 

...do.. . 

30c — 

do . 

—do . 

31a- . 

—do— 

... do— 

51a. . . 

—do— 

Female 

51b- . 

— do... 

Male... 

51c-- . 

.-do... 

-.do.... 

15 Id- . 

...do 

Female 

52a-. . 

... do... 

Male— 

52b- . 

do... 

Female 

52c-. . 

...do-. 

Male. . 

52d.. . 

.—do 

...do— 

52e-- . 

-do-. 

...do— 





Age 


23 

J7 

15 

40 

40 

10 

12 

If. 

8 

17 

22 

35 

14 
8 
0 

4 

50 

15 ! 

51 
61 
20 

5im>. 

40 

31 

8 

3 
31 
34 
13 
11 

8 

5 
1 

26 

23 

4 
2 


Results of blood 
examination 


20 
9 mo 
23 
19 


T. and E a r— 
T. i and gam... 
T. i . and C? — 
Nog. (climeal). 
Quartan bands. 
T.i.andfi.a.r. 
T. s, and gain.. 

... .do 

Nog. (clinical) . 
T. r and y. ... 
Neg (clinical).. 

(Clinical) 

Neg. (clinical) 

(Clinical) 

do ..... 

do 

T. s. and gain— 
Neg. (clinical). . 

. . . . do 

T.r 

. ...do 

Neg. {clinical).. 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

T s and gain.. 
Neg (clinical).. 

.. . do — 

Cr - 

... .do 

. . do 

Neg (clinical).. 


do 

. .. do. 
. . do. 

... do 


Eight weeks' treatment 


Date 

completed 


Aug. 18.. 

do.- 

. -do — 
AUg. 21.. 
Aug. 10- - 

do— 

... do._ 

do. . 

do— 

do.. 

Aug. 21.. 
Aug. 23.. 
Aug. 21.. 
Aug. 25.. 


Aug 20... 


Aug. 20.. 
. .. do._ 
do._ 
Aug. 25.. 
Aug. 20- 


Aug 21 .. 

do.. 

... do. 


Aug. 20. . 

do.. 

... do.. 
. do. . 
...do... 
. -do... 


Aug 2t. 

do... 

do .. 

do... 


3 

4 nro 
39 

4 

30 

30 

3 

8 

70 

34 

28 

10 


. -do 

do._ 

(Cluneal). ... 
T s. and gam.— 
T s and garn 
K ft. r. and 
Ci. 

T.s and gam.. . 

T. s 

-do. 

Neg. (clinical)... 
T. r. 


do.. 


I Aug. 19 

L — _do 


do 

do 

Aug 20 

. . -do.. 

... do 


Aug. 20.. 


..d© 

-do J 

..do. 

.do 

-do 

-do 


Aug. 24.. 


Neg (clinical) 

do.... . 

do 1 do. 

. -do 

do 

do 

do 

T.r.andT.b . 

Nog (clinical)... 

do 

T. s. and Cr. 

(Clinical)... 

- ..do - 

do 


Aug. 20. _ 

do.... 

Aug. 19— 
Aug. 25— 

do — 

do 


do— 

Aug. 20- 
Aug. 21.. 

do... 

do-. 


Per 

cent 

taken 


99 


Parox-j 

ysras 

after 

begun 


Subsequent blood 
examinations 


Aug. 

25-26 


Neg 

T. r 

T. r 


T.s 

Neg 

Nog 

Neg 

Neg.— 
Neg — 
Neg — 

T.r 

T.r.,-. 
Neg 


Neg .. 

Nop 

T. r . . 
Nog — 
Neg... 
Nog. .. 
Nog - 


Nov. 13 


Neg. 

T. r. and cum. 
T.r. andE.a.r. 


E. n. r. 
E. a. r. 
Cr. 

Or. 

Cr. 

E.«. r. 
E. a. r 
E. a. r. 
Neg 
E.ft. r. 
K u. i. 
E. a. r. 
E. a. r. 
E. a. r 
E. a. r. 


and Cr. 
and Cr. 


and Cr. 
and Or. 
and Cr. 

and Cr. 
and Cr. 
and Or. 
and Cr. 
and Cr. 
and Cr. 


Neg. 

Cr. 

E. ft r. and Cr. 


00 

2 

Neg.. .. 

E.a. r and Cr. 

90 

0 

Neg- 

Ci. 

00 

0 

Neg. . . 

E. ft r. and Cr. 

99 


E. a r.. 

K. a. r nod Cr. 

90 

0 

Neg- 

E a. r and Cr. 

IK) 

0 

Neg. ... 

E. a. i. ami Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg 

E a a and Cr. . 

99 

0 

Neg 

Neg. 

09 

0 

Neg. ... 

Ear. and Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg 

Neg. 

90 

0 

Neg-- . 

T. r , E. a. r. 
and Cr. 

90 

0 

T.r 

Cr. 

90 

1 

Cr .... 

Neg. 

00 

0 

Neg - 

Neg. 

00 

2 

Nop 

E a r 
and Cr. 

E. a r. 

90 

0 

T y 

E. u r and Cr. 

60 

0 

T r. ... 

K. ft. r. and Cr. 

95 

0 

T i — . 

K n. r nnd Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg ... 

E. a. r. nnd Cr, 

09 

0 

Neg 

Neg. 

09 

0 

Nog 

K. a r. 

09 

0 

Neg 

K n. r and Cr. 

80 

0 ! 

I Neg. .. 

Neg. 

80 

0 i 

1 E.ft r. . 

Cr. 

80 

0 

E a. r. 
and < ‘r. 

Neg. 

50 

* 0 

: Neg 

E. a. r. and Cr. 

00 

0 

Neg. ... 

Nog. 

99 

0 

Neg 

E. a r. and Cr. 

90 

0 

Neg 

Neg. 

95 

3 

T.r 

Neg. 

00 

85 

0 


Neg. 

E. a r. and Cr. 

75 

0 


Neg. 

05 

0 


E. a. r. and Cr. 

05 

0 

Neg.. - 

E. a.r. and Cr. 

80 

0 

Neg 

Cr. 

90 

0 

Neg..— 


80 

0 

Neg ; 


00 

0 

T. s. and 
Cr. 


75 

0 




60 

0 

Nog 


75 

0 

Neg 

Neg. 

80 

0 

Neg 

Nfig. 

80 

0 

Neg ' 

Cr. 

80 

8 

Neg 

Neg. 
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Of 7 who took ©5 per cent of the treatment, 1 (14.3 per cent) 
was positive on blood examination (tertian) and 6 were clinically 
positive before treatment was begun. Within 10 days after tho 
treatment had been discontinued, this group showed 3 positives 
(42.9 per cent) — 2 tertian and 1 estivo-autumnal. In the November 
13 examination this group gave 5 positives (71.4 per cent), all 
estivo-autumnal. 

A group of 19 took 90 per cent of the treatment, 4 of them being 
positive tertian and 1 estivo-autumnal, by thick smears (26.3 per 
cent); and 14 clinically positive before starting the treatment. Within 
10 days after stopping treatment thick smears showed 4 positives 
(21.2 percent), as follows: Two tertian, 1 estivo-autumnal, 1 mixed 
tertian and estivo-autumnal. On November 13, thick smears from 
the same persons showed 13 positives (68.4 per cent), as follows: No 
simple tertian, 12 estivo-autumnal, and 1 mixed tertian and estivo- 
autumnal, a decrease of 2 tertian and an increase of 11 estivo-autum- 
nal infections from August 26 to November 13. 

There were 15 who took from 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the full 
treatment. Five (33.3 per cent) of them showed parasites by thick 
smears — 4 tertian and 1 estivo-autumnal -before treatment. After 
treatment and before time for new infections to be demonstrable, 
thick smears showed 4 positives (26.7 per cent), as follows: Two ter- 
tian and 2 estivo-autumnal. On November 13, there were 9 positives 
(60 per cent), all estivo-autumnal (thick smears). 

Of the remaining 9 persons who took 50 per cent (2), 60 per cent 
(3), and 75 per cent (4) of the treatment, 1 (11 per cent) was 
diagnosed by thick smear and 8 were diagnosed clinically before treat- 
ment. Within 10 days after stopping treatment, there was 1 (] 1 per 
cent) tertian by thick smear, while specimens from these same 
persons taken on November 13 showed 9 positives (100 per cent), all 
estivo-autumnal. 

Relative result s, clinically and on blood examinations. From the 
standpoint of keeping the people well enough to attend to their 
ordinary duties, this endeavor to sterilize the blood of malaria cases 
might be regarded as successful, for only seven of the seventy -four 
treated eases (9.4 per cent) experienced paroxysms after the treat- 
ment was begun. Five of the seven were those who ultimately took 
90, per cent or more of the prescribed treatment, the other two taking 
75 per cent, and 80 per cent, respectively. In other words, 90.6 per 
cent of the people treated were free from frank manifestations of 
malaria during the eight weeks' course. However, blood specimens 
(thick) taken on August 25-26— in all cases less than ten days follow- 
ing the discontinuance of quinine —from those treated, showed that 
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of 07 treated cases 17 (25.4 per cent) were infected, &« follows: 
Tertian, 10; estivo-autumnal, 5; mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal, 
2. There were 9 with crescents, while none showed tertian gameto- 
cytes. 

On the following November 13, thick blood smears were seemed 
from 68 of the treated cases, with the following results: Tertian, 2; 
estivo-autumnal, 43 ; mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal, 4 — a total 
of 49 infections (72 per cent). This was an increase of 46.6 per eent 
from August 26 to November 13. There were gametooytes in one 
simple tertian infection and crescents in 40 (85.1 per cent) of the 
estivo-autumnal and mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal infections. 
These results show a reduction of 4 tertian infections and an increase 
of 40 estivo-autumnal; an increase of one tertian with gamotocytes 
and 40 estivo-autumnal with gametocyles. 

HOUSE INFESTATION — ANOPHELES QUADRIMACULATUS 

With tlie removal of brush, logs, vegetation, and flotage about the 
shores, and the application of Paris green at 10-day periods from 
May 15 to October 1, production of Anopheles qnadrimacnlatvs in 
the pond was considerably reduced during the season of 1923. Table 
2 shows the catches of Anopheles in houses located at various distances 
within one mile of the pond. No count of Anopheles was made during 
previous years, but one observer stated that there were "hundreds” 
per house. It will he noted that the highest average count for 
August, which should represent the maximum infestation in this 
locality, was only 98 specimens (qvadrimacvlatus) in 16 houses, or 
an average of 6 per house. However, with the relatively small 
number of vectors, ami a relatively large number of gametocyte 
carriers distributed throughout tire area from the beginning of the 
season, the percentage of infective Anopheles must have been high. 
As to how much of the great increase in the number of persons show- 
ing infections by the blood specimens taken November 13 over those 
of August 25-26 was due to infections acquired during this time, or 
what part recrudescences or relapses played in these results, data are 
not at hand to justify definite statements. 
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Taupe 2 . — Amphelim check in houses 1 



1 First Anopheles quadrhnaculatvx CJ siweimcns) horn lai \ ae taken fiom the pond emerged on April 28. 
First Anopheles found in houses May 22 
1 A. t] — Anopheles quadnmaculatus. 

* Anopheles crucians 

Su mrnnrij 



I 

A pul | May 

i 

June | 

i 

i 

July , 

1 

August { 

Septem- 

ber 

Number of houses 

0 ! 0 j 

i 

| 3 1 

2 

16 1 

14 

Number of mosquitoes caught 

l 0 4 

»2 j 

22 . 

tm i 

62 

Average per house . . , . 

! 0 .06 I 

1 _L. . i 

L 

11 i 

0 1 • 

3.7 


i Ono A . quadnmaculatus, 1 A crucians. 


CONTLrSlONS 

(1) Under arrangements ns satisfactory as could he made for har- 
ing the eight weeks' quinine treatment for malaria taken by rural 
people as represented by the group herein considered, it was not 
practicable to get the entire treatment, taken as recommended. 

(2) Sufficient effect from quinine was secured to prevent frank 
manifestation of malaria in 90.0 per emit of the persons treated, but 
in 25.4 per cent of the group, parasites were found on examination 
of thick smears after the supervisory treatment, and before sufficient 
time had elapsed for new* infections to show in the blood. In the 
group of 74 people treated, 36.5 per cent were positive on blood 
examination before treatment. After the treatment 25.4 per cent 
showed parasites, a reduction of only 11,1 per cent. 

(3) In a heavily infected, poorly nourished population, with a 
probable high rate of hookworm disease, the quinine treatment, aa 
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taken, failed to free a large percentage of cases of either asexual or 
sexual forms of the parasites, but did prevent, to a great degree, the 
development of paroxysms. 

(4) From the last week of August to the second week of Novem- 
ber, during which time no supervisory quinine treatment was given, 
the increase of infections, as shown by examination of thick blood 
smears, was 40. G per cent, the great increase being due largely to the 
number of infections by P. falciparum. 

(5) If the late season infections were newly acquired infections, 
the transmission occurred through a relatively small number of 
vectors with an increasingly high number of gametoevte carriers 
toward the end of the season. 

Acknowledgement: The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Dr. S. W. Welch, State Health Officer of Alabama; to the 
laboratory of the State Board of Health, and particularly to Miss 
Sophie' Holder, who assisted in the blood index work, including the* 
examination of specimens; to Mr. T. D. Rivers for his very pains- 
taking work in the distribution of quinine and the checking of its 
use; and to Mr. .Albert It. Killebrew, General Manager of the Hous- 
ton Power Go., for transportation and other services in connection 
with the work. 

ABSENCE OF TRANSFERABLE IMMUNIZING SUBSTANCES IN 
THE BLOOD OF MORPHINE AND HEROIN ADDICTS 


By A. O. l)i Mkz, Ohm mncologist , and Liwrenik Kolb, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

The assumption that substances so well defined chemically as the 
alkaloids (‘an give rise to the formation of antibodies is contrary to 
the generally accepted principles of the theory of immunity. Never- 
theless, several investigators, Giolfrcdi (1), Hirschlaff (2), and von 
Marikovsky (3), have reported experiments upon which the claim is 
made that protection against a fatal dose of morphine can be trans- 
ferred to normal animals by the injection of some of the blood serum 
of animals rendered tolerant to large doses of the alkaloid. Other 
investigators have failed to confirm these findings. Thus, Morgen- 
roth (4), Cloetta (5), Biberfeld (G), and Pellini and Greenfield (7) 
report that the results of their experiments show that protection 
can not be transferred in this manner. A critical review' of the work 
of the foregoing investigators, with the exception of that of Bibor- 
feld, is given in the paper published by Pellini and Greenfield, and 
is therefore deemed to be unnecessary here. Suffice it to add that 
Biberfeld observed (lie effects on rabbits of a narcotic dose of mor- 
phine before and after the subcutaneous injeetion of the blood serum 
of « dog rendered tolerant to large doses of the alkaloid. Typical 
narcotic symptoms made their appearance in all cases, sho wing the 
hick of any protective action of the serum. 
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Hie experiments recorded below were begun about two years ago, 
and were undertaken as a phase of the studies in drug addiction 
being carried out by the United States Public Health Service, The 
results obtained were similar to those reported for morphine by the 
second group of investigators named, and are offered as confirmatory 
evidence of the fact that transferable immunizing substances are not 
present in the blood serum of morphine and heroin addicts. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

The experiments here described are, by virtue of the manner in 
which they were carried out, divided into two groups. In the experi- 
ments falling in the first group, the minimal fatal doses of morphine 
sulphate and heroin hydrochloride, when injected subcutaneously in 
aqueous solution, were established, and the protective effect of the 
serum against these doses was then tested. In the experiments of the 
second group the effect of the serum was tested against an increasing 
dosage of the drugs, beginning with a sublethal dose and ending with 
a surely fatal dose, thus eliminating any factor of uncertainty which 
may have been introduced ill determining the minimal fatal doses. 

In both groups of experiments the blood serum of human beings 
only was used. The addict serum was obtained from blood taken 
from morphine and heroin addicts shortly after their entrance into 
a certain hospital for treatment, the blood being drawn 24 to 48 
hours after the last dose of opiate had been taken and when with- 
drawal symptoms were in evidence. The blood was placed in the 
refrigerator overnight, and the serum was separated from the clot 
just before using. When necessary the serum was centrifuged. The 
serum used in the control tests was obtained from the blood of nor- 
mal persons known to be non addicts. The blood was collected at 
approximately the same time as the addicts’ blood and was subjected 
to the same treatment. 

The test animal used was the white mouse. It was chosen prin- 
cipally because it is the animal which was used by most of the others 
who have worked on this problem and because its small size made 
it possible to carry out the greatest number of tests with the limited 
quantities of serum obtained. In all of the experiments the mice 
were selected with a view to securing healthy animals of fairly 
uniform weight. Food and water were withheld from them for a 
period of 18 hours immediately preceding weighing and the applica- 
tion of the tests. 

The injections, whether of the alkaloids! salts in simple aqueous 
solution or in solution mixed with serum, were made into tlie sub- 
cutaneous tissues of the abdomen, the site of the puncture being 
pinched to prevent the escape of any of the liquid. When serum 
was given alone prior to the administration of the alkaloidol salts, 
it was injected into the subcutaneous tissues of the back. 
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experiments: group i 

For the determination of the minimal fatal doses of morphine 
sulphate and heroin hydrochloride, the drugs used by the addicts 
from which blood was obtained, sufficient quantities of those alka- 
loid al salts were dissolved in distilled water to make 1 cubic centimeter 
of the solution contain 10 milligrams of drug. These solutions in 
amounts representing increases in the size of the doses were then 
injected into several groups of mice and the death rate was noted. 
The minimal fatal dose taken was the dose which would surely pro- 
duce death in a large majority of the animals tested. For morphine 
sulphate, this was found to be 0,40 to 0.45 milligram per gram weight 
of mouse; for heroin hydrochloride, 0.15 to 0.2 milligram. Only 
those deaths occurring within 3 }4 hours in the case of morphine sul- 
phate and in 1 hour in the case of heroin hydrochloride won* recorded 
as being due to acute intoxication. Tables 1 and 2 show the results 
of these tests. 


Table 1 . — Minimal fatal dose of morphine sulphate 


Dose of morphine sulphate per mam of body w eight 

Number 
nf mice 
tested 

6 

Number 
of deaths 
within 
'i)4 hours 

0 

Per 
cent of 
deaths 

Mg 

0.20 . 

0 


6 

i 1 

16.7 

.30 . - 

12 

ft 

41.7 


12 

| H 

66. 7 

.40 

i 10 

; o 

60.0 

.4fl 

L ...l 8 . 

l itt 

80. 0 


Table 2. — Minimal fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride 


Dose of heiom hydrochloride per gram of body weight 

N umber 
of mice 
tested 

Number 
of deaths ! 
within 1 
hour 

i 

Per 
cont of 
deaths 


6 < 

i 

1 

16.7 

16.7 

fi0.0 

82.6 


0 

J ! 


12 

6 


23 

"i 



Having established the minimal fatal dose of morphine sulphate as 
0.45 milligram per gram of body weight and that of heroin hydro- 
chloride as 0.2 milligram per gram, the tests to determine the effect 
of injections of addict serum on the death rate were carried out. 
The serum was injected alone preceding the injections of fatal doses 
of tfyese drugs and simultaneously in admixture with different amounts 
of solutions of tho drugs. The mixtures were incubated at 37° C. for 
a period of one hour. Controls were run in all cases, using the serum 
obtained from persons known to be nonaddicts. The results of these 
tests are presented in Tables 3 and 4 and show that in no case can 
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it be said that the addict serum produced an effect differing in 
nature from that of tho control serum. 

These tests show that the effect of both addict and normal serum 
was to lower the death rate slightly and that the extent to which it 
was lowered was approximately the same in both cases. One or all 
of several factors may have been responsible for this. In the first 
place, the mice in these tests received by injection a total amount of 
fluid in excess of that injected into the mice upon which the minimal 
fatal dose tests were made, thus making the dilution higher; sec- 
ondly, the viscosity of the serum may have retarded absorption; 
and thirdly, all human serum may have the property of fixing certain 
amounts of these alkaloidal salts. Since these factors were oper- 
ative, in the controls as well as in the tests made with addict serum, 
they were ignored in comparing the action of the sera tested. 

Table 3. — Effect oj blood serum of morphine addicts on the death rate for the minimal 
fatal dose of morphine sulphate 


Series 

Dost* of 
morphine 
SO* {H*r 
gram 
weight 

Number 

I of mite 

Numl>er 
of deaths 

Per cent 
l of deaths 

I 


14 

12 

86 

11 

.45 

10 

7 

70 

HI . .. 

.45 

7 

5 

71 

Control. 

.45 

8 

5 

62 





Group 1 Received 0.5 e. c* of morphine addict serum subcutaneously. One hour later, 0.45 mg. of 
morphine SO* in aqueous solution (1 c c * 10 mgs ) 

Group 11: 20 e. e morplum* addict serum +20 c. c. of morphine SO* solution (1 c. c. = 10 mgs) were 
incubated for 1 hour at 37° Of this mixtuie an amount equivalent to 0 15 mg. of morphine SO* per gin. 
weight of mouse w as injected subcul aneously 

Group HI. Same as Group 11, except that 30 c. c. of addict scium were incubated with 10 o. c. of mor- 
phine SO* solution (1 e r*.~20 nigs >. 

Control Same as Group III, except that the serum of a nonaddiet was used in place of addict serum. 

Table 4. — Effect of blood scrum of heroin addicts on the death rate for the minimal 
fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Dote of 
heroin 

H Cl 

per gram 

Number 
of mice 

’■ ■ 

Number 
of deaths 

Per cent 
of deaths 



; 



I 

0.2 

22 

13 

80 

Control 

.2 

10 

7 

70 

II 

.2 

12 

0 

75 

Control - * 

.2 

16 

10 

63 


.2 

10 

4 

40 

Control 

.2 

10 

4 

40 

IV. 

.2 

8 

5 

62 

Control 

> 2 

8 

5 

62 







Group I: Received 0.5 c, c. of heroin addict serum subcutaneously. One hour later, 0.2 mg. per gtn. 
of heroin HOI in aqueous solution (1 c c.-= 10 mgs. heroin HOI). 

Group 11: 25 c. o. of heroin addict sei um +25 c. c. of heroin 1101 solution (1 c. c. - 10 mgs.) were incu- 
bated for i hour at 37°. Of this mixture an amount equivalent to 0.2 mg. of heroin MCI per gm. of mouse 
was injected subcutaneously. 

Group III: Same as Group 11, except that 32 c. e, of heroin addict serum were incubated with 16 c. c. of 
heroin IlCl solution. , , 

Group IV: Same as Group II, except that 30 c. c. of heroin addict serum were incubated with 10 o. c, of 
heroin MCI solution 

Controls: The controls received the same as the respective groups, except that the serum of a nonaddict 
was used In place of addict serum. 
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The lack of any appreciable protective effect of addict serum 
greater than that of nonaddict serum is further shown by the fact 
that there is practically no difference in the effect of the two kinds 
of sera on the length of the period of survival following the injection 
of minimal fatal doses of these alkaloidal salts. The results of tests 
of this nature carried out with heroin addict serum and heroin 
hydrochloride are given in Table 5. In Group I of this series of 
experiments the average length of the period of survival of the mice 
which died following the injection of heroin addict serum and a 
minimal fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride was 1 hour 34 minutes; 
for the controls, using nonaddict serum, it was 1 hour 24 minutes. 
In Group II the average length of the period was 1 hour 9 minutes 
for the mice which received addict serum and 1 hour 17 minutes 
for the controls. 


\able 5 . — Effect of heroin addict scrum on the length of the period of survival 
following a minimal fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride 


Number of mouse 


Leapt It of period of survival following an injec- 
tion of hoioiu addict setuui and a minimal 
fatal dose of heioui hydrochloride 



Group I 

Control l 

Group II 

Control II 


hi s mum 

i 

hrs, miri 

lira mins. 

hm. min *. 

1 

0 35 

Survived 

Survived. 

1 49 

2 . 

2 32 

l 42 

...do 

Survived. 

3__. 

] 23 

1 48 

1 26 

0 47 

4 . 

Survived 

0 30 

1 33 

Survived. 

5 

0 50 

2 4 

Survived. 

J 21 

6 

1 53 

1 19 

0 48 

Survived. 

7 

2 7 

1 4 

0 48 

1)0. 

8 

Survived 

1 20 

Survived. 

Do. 

9 

do .. ... 

Survived. 

.. .do 

Do. 

10 

. do 

. ..do 

...do 

I 11 







Group l Received 0 5 c o. of heroin addict serum subcutaneously One hour later, 0.2 mg. per gm. 
of heroin in aqueous solution (1 c* v 10 mgs heroin JiCl) subcutaneously. 

Control 1. Received the same as Group I, the addict m rum being replaced by the serum of a nonaddict. 

Group II: 10 e. c of heroin addict seium + 8 c. c of heroin HC1 solution (l c. c ** mgs. of heroin HCI) 
vote incubated fo» one hour at ,‘17°. Of this mixture, a quantity equivalent to 0.2 mg. of heroin IIC1 per 
gm of mouse was injected subcutaneously 

Control 11 Received the same as Group 11, the addict serum being replaced by the serum of a non- 
addict. 


The results of the foregoing tests are in accord with those reported 
for morphine by the second group of investigators named in the 
forepart of this paper. Taken together, it. would seem that they 
constitute sufficient, evidence upon which to base the claim that the 
blood of morphine and heroin addicts does not contain transferable 
immunizing substances. However, it may be contended that this 
conclusion is erroneous on the ground that it is impossible to establish 
accurately mi limum lethal doses for these substances, owing to the 
wide variation in the resistance of different lots of mice, as well as of 
the individuals of any given lot, and because the same conditions 
were not always observed with respect to the concentration and amount 
of liquid injected. That this contention is not warranted is proved 
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5y the results obtained in a second group of experiments carried outf, 
.the report of which follows; 

experiments: group ii 

In this group of experiments the necessity for establishing the mini- 
mal lethal doses of the drugs of addiction was avoided. The effect of 
addict serum was checked against that of the serum of healthy 
persons known to be nonaddiets, beginning with a sublethal dose of 
drug and ending with a surely fatal dose. The controls were run under 
exactly the same conditions as the addict serum tests and at about the 
same time. In all, 1 1 series of tests of this nature were carried out, 
typical results of which are presented in the tables below: 

These results show that addict serum, administered as such or 
in different dilutions, docs not affect the death rate or the period of 
survival of mice to which toxic doses of the drugs of addiction have 
been administered, any differently than docs the serum of nonaddicts. 
Of the 36 mice which received morphine addict serum and mor- 
phine sulphate, 24 died; of the 36 controls, 24 died. Of the 52 mice 
which received heroin addict serum and heroin hydrochloride, 35 
died; of the controls, 36 died. The average length of the period of 
survival of the mice which died after receiving morphine addict 
serum and morphine sulphate was 1 hour and 31 minutes. The aver- 
age length of the period of survival of the controls which receive 
nonaddict serum in place of addict scrum was 1 hour and 37 
minutes. In the case of the mice which received heroin addict 
serum and heroin hydrochloride the average length of the period of 
survival was 1 hour and 30 minutes, and of the controls 1 hour and 28 
minutes. 

The results of tests in which the dosage of drug given was so small 
that none of the mice in either the addict serum group or the 
controls died, arc not recorded in the tables, since they show nothing 
which might be used as a basis for determining differences in the 
effects of the two types of sera. 
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Table 6 . — Effect of the blood serum of morphine addicts on the death fate for toxic 
doses of morphine sulphate 


Senes 

Mouse 

Dose of morphine 
sulphate 

Time of injection 

Time of death 

Num- 

ber 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg. per 
gram 

C. c. of 
mixture 


1 

15.5 

0. 40 

0. 62 

11.33 a. m 

Survived, 


2 

10.1 

.40 

.04 

11.34 a. m 

Do. 


3 

10.0 

.40 

.0* 

11.35 a. m 

Do. 


4 

17.2 

.40 

.09 

11 36 a. m 

j Do. 


1 

19. 6 

.45 

.88 

11.37 a. m 

' 1.37 p. m. 


2 

10 0 

.45 

.75 

11 38 a. m 

i.00 p. in. 


3 

10.3 

. 45 

.73 

11.89 a. m 

Survived. 


4 

10.7 

.45 

.75 

11.40 a. m 

j Do. 


1 

19 0 

.50 

.98 

11.41 a. m 

12.49 p.m. 

A (received morphine addict 

2 

19.5 

.50 

.98 

11.42 a. ra 

1 Survived, 

serum) 

3 

18.0 

.50 

.93 

11.43 a. m 

Do. 


4 

17.8 

.50 

.89 

11.44 a m 

1 30 p. m. 


1 

18.0 

.60 

1.12 

11.45 a. ra 

1 10 p.m. 


2 

18.7 

.00 

1.12 

11.46a m 

1.48 p. m. 


3 

15.8 

.00 

.95 

11 47 a . m 

1.00 p m. 


4 

14.0 

.00 

.84 

11.48 a. ra 

1.35 p. m. 


1 

12.9 

.05 

.84 

11.49 a. m 

12.50 p. m. 


2 

10.0 

.05 

1.08 

11.50 a. m 

12,35 p. m. 


3 

17.0 

.05 

1.12 

11.51 a. m 

12.30 p. m. 


4 

10.0 

. 65 

1.04 

11.52a in... 

12.35 p. m. 


1 

19. 1 

.40 

.76 

11 57 a. in 

Survived. 


2 

14.7 

.40 

.59 

11.58 a III 

Do. 


3 

14 8 

.40 

.59 

11.58 a. m 

Do. 


4 

14.7 

.40 

. 59 

11 59 a. m 

1.30 p. Hi. 


1 

16 7 

.45 

.75 

12.00 m 

1.49 p m. 


2 

10.3 

.45 

.73 

12.01 p. m 

Survived. 


3 

18.5 

.45 

.83 

12 02 p. m. 

Do. 


4 

16.3 

.45 

.73 

12.03 p. m. 

; 1.54 p.m. 


1 

16. 5 

.50 

.83 

12 01 p. m 

Survived. 

Control (received nonaddict 

2 

18.2 

.50 

.91 

12.05 p. m. 

! Do. 

serum) 

3 

16.8 

.50 

.84 

12 06 p. m 

[ 1.15 p. m. 


4 

10.4 

.50 

.82 

12.07 p. m 

1.28 p. m. 


1 

19 4 

.00 

1.16 

12.08 p. m 

Survived. 


2 

10.2 

.60 

.97 

12 10 p. m 

1 2.05 p. m. 


3 

18.2 

.00 

1.09 

12.11 p. m 

1.53 p. m. 


4 

14.0 

.00 

.88 

12.13 p. m 

1.35 p. m. 


l 

19. 5 

.65 

1.27 

12.14 p. m 

1 .25 p, m. 


2 

17 2 

.65 

1. 12 

12 15 p m 

1.20 p. m. 


3 

38 2 

.65 

1.18 

12.10 p m 

1.05 p. m. 


i 4 

19.9 

.05 

1.29 

12.17 p, m 

1.40 p m. 


B: 0 3 gin. of morphine S0« was dissolved in 15 o e of distilled water and mixed wiih 15 e. c. of the serum 
of a morphine addict. The mixture was incubated for 1 hour at 37 5 C. 

Tiie serum was obtained from the blood of a person addicted to morphine for 10 years. Up to the time 
of entering the hospital, he wus taking hypodermatically 8 grains of morphine sulphate daily. The blood 
was drawn 48 ho irs aftei the last dose of moiphine had been given 
Conti oi: Same as B, except that the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 
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Table 7 . — Effect of ike blood serum of morphine addicts on the death rate for toxic 
doses of morphine sulphate 



Mouse 

Dose of morphine 
sulphate 

Time of 
injection 

Time of death 

Series 

No. 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg. per 
gram 

r.c.of 

mixture 






a. m. 



1 

17.0 

0.45 

0.77 

TilEl 



2 

14.1 

.45 

.63 

10.19 

Survived. 


3 

17.8 

.45 

.80 

10.20 

J .07 p. m. 


4 

13.2 

.45 

.59 

10.21 

Survived. 


1 

15.3 

.50 

.77 

10.22 

11.46 a.m. 


2 

10. 3 

.50 

.82 

10.23 

11.40 a. m. 


3 

10.7 

.50. 

.84 

10.24 

12 10 p. ra. 


4 

17.0 

,50 

.85 

10.25 

Survived. 

B (received morphine addict serum) 

1 

12.7 

.60 

.70 

10.20 

11.35 a.m. 


2 

12.5 

.60 

.81 

10.27 

11.40 a. m. 


3 

19.8 


1.24 

10.29 

Survived. 


4 

18.4 


1. 10 

10.30 

12.10 p. m. 


1 

19.4 


1.30 

10.31 

12.10 p. m. 


2 

18.3 


1.28 

10.32 

11.47 a. m. 


3 

17.5 


1.23 

10.33 

1 .05 p. m. 


4 

15. 9 


1.11 

10.35 

12.15 p. m. 


1 

13.1 

.45 

.59 

9.48 

11 45 a. m. 


2 

10.5 

.45 

.74 1 

9.50 

Survived. 


3 

17.0 

.45 

.77 

9 51 

Do. 


4 

10.2 

.45 

.73 

9. 52 

12.05 p. m. * 


1 

18.1 

.50 

.91 

9.53 

11.15 a. m. 


2 

18.5 

.50 

.93 

9.54 

Survived. 


3 

18.2 

.50 

.91 

9.55 

Do. 


4 

15.1 

.50 

.76 

9.50 

| 11.47 a. m. 

Control (received nonaddict serum) 

1 

18.0 

.60 

1.08 

9. 57 

1 11.37 a. m. 


2 

10 9 

.00 

1.19 

9 58 

1 12.20 a. m. 


3 

10.2 

.60 

.97 

9.59 

1 11.60 a. m. 


4 

15.8 

.00 

.95 

10.00 

! 11.05 a.m. 


1 

15.4 

.70 

1.08 

10.01 

! 10.25 a. m. 


2 

12.9 

.70 

.90 

10.02 

! 11.50 ft. m. 


3 

13.7 

.70 

.90 

10.03 

1 10.46 a. m. 


4 

16.2 

.70 

1. 13 

10.04 

j 11.45 a. m. 


A : 0.4 gm. of morphine 8 O 4 was dissolved in 36 0 . c of distilled water and mixed with 4 e. c. of the sorum 
of a morphine addict. The mixture was incubated for 1 hour at 37°. 

The serum was obtained from the blood of a male addict who had been addicted to morphine for about 
nine years. The blood was drawn 24 hours after this patient had received his last dose of the drug and when 
pronounced symptoms of suffering were evident. 

Control: The same as A, except that the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 

32341° — 25 f 2 
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Tabus 8 . — Effect of the blood serum of heroin addicts on the death rate for tostie 
doses of heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Mouse 

Dose of heroin 

hydrochloride 


Time of death 

No. 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg. per 
gram 

C. o. of 
mixture 

Time of injection 


1 

20.5 

0.15 

0.61 

11.14 a. m 

Survived. 


2 

15.5 

.15 

.46 

11.15 a. m 

Do. 


3 

13.4 

.15 

.40 

11.16 a. m 

Do. 


4 

14.0 

.15 

.44 

11.17 a. m 

Do. 


1 

18.4 

.20 

.64 

11.18 a. m 

Do. 


2 

19.5 

.20 

.78 

11.19 a. m 

12.10 p. m. 


3 

16.0 

.20 

.04 

11.20 a. m 

Survived. 


4 

16.9 

.20 

.68 

11.21 a. m 

Do. 


1 

17.8 

.25 

.89 

11.22 a. m 

11.31 a. m. 

0 (received heroin addict 
serum). 

2 

3 

17.0 

11.1 

.25 

.25 

.85 

.55 

11.23 a. m 

11.24 a.ro 

Survived. 

11.10 o. m. 

4 

14.0 

.25 

.70 

11.25 a. m 

Survived. 


1 

16.4 

.30 

.98 

11.20 a. ra 

11.57 a. m. 


2 

20.9 

.30 

1,25 

11 27 a. m 

12.22 p. ro. 


3 

9.5 

.30 

.57 

11 28 a. m 

12.05 p. m. 


* 

12.5 

.30 

.75 

11.29 a. m 

12.25 p. m. 


1 

13.0 

.35 

.91 

11.31 a. m 

32.06 p. m. 


2 

15.0 

.35 

1.05 

11.32 a. m,. 

12.06 p. in. 


3 

15.6 

.35 

1.09 

11 33 a. m 

12.02 p. m. 


4 

14.2 

.35 

.99 

11.35 a. m 

12.52 p. m. 


1 

16.6 

.15 

.50 

11 42 a. m 

Survived. 


2 

15.5 

.15 

.47 

11.43 a. m 

12.08 p. m. 


3 

15.1 

.15 

.45 

11.44 a. in- 

Survived. 


4 

16.1 

.15 

.48 

11 45 a. m 

Do r 


1 

16.3 

.20 

.65 , 

11.46 a. m 

32.48 p. m. 


2 

17.0 

.20 

.68 

11.47 a ro- 

Survived. 


3 

20.2 

.20 

.81 

11.48 a. m 

Do. 


4 

13.2 

.20 

.53 

11.49 a. m 

1.15 p. m. 


1 

16.9 

.25 

.84 

11.50 a. in 

12 30 p. m. 

Control (received nonaddict , 
serum). 

2 

3 

17.4 

14.2 

.25 

.25 

.87 

.71 

11.51 a. m 

11.52 a. in 

1.10 p. xn. 
Survived. 

4 

1 22.8 

.25 

1.14 

11.53 a. m 

12.37 p. m. 


1 

13.9 

! .30 

.83 

11.66 a. m 

12.39 p. m. 


2 

13.9 

.30 

.83 

11.57 a. m r 

12.43 p. m. 


3 

16.6 

.30 

.99 

31.58 a. m 

Survived. 


4 

13.1 

.30 

.78 

11.59 a. m 

12.33 p. m. 


1 

15.1 

.35 

1.06 

12.00 m 

12,35 p. m. 


2 

16.0 

.35 

1 12 

12.01 p. m 

12.35 p. ni. 


3 

18 2 

.35 

1.27 

12.02 p. ra 

12.46 p. m. 


1 * 

19.0 

.35 

1.33 

12.03 p. m 

12.47 p. xn. 


C: 0.175 gm. of heroin HC1 was dissolved in 30 c. c. of normal salt solution and mixed with 5 c. c. of 
heroin addict serum. The mixture was incubated for l hour at 37°. 

The serum was obtained from the blood of a person who had been addicted to morphine and heroin for 
about 12 years. Just previous to entering the hospital, heroin was the drug used. The blood was drawn 
48 hours after the last dose of opiate had t>een given. 

Control: Same as C. except that the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict . 
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Table9. — Effect of the blood serum of heroin addicts on the death rate for toxic doses 

of heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Mouse 

Dose of heroin 
hydrochloride 

Time of injection 

Time of death 

No. 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg'*, per 
gram 

O. e. of 
mixture 


1 

15.1 

0.20 

0 60 

11.35 a. m 

12.25 p m. 


2 

16.2 

.20 

.65 

11.36 a. m 

12.20 p. m. 


3 

22.7 

.20 

.91 

11.37 a. m 

12.35 p. m. 


4 

13.8 

.20 

.55 

11 38 a m 

Survived. 


1 

210 

.25 

1.20 

11 39 a m 

1 15 p. m. 


2 

12.7 

.25 

.63 

11.40 a m 

12.35 p. m. 


3 

17.0 

.25 

.85 

11.41a. m 

Survived. 

D (received heroin addict 

4 

14.3 

.25 

.72 

11.42 a. m 

12.45 p. m. 

serum). 

1 

13.7 

.275 

.75 

11.43 a. m 

12 36 p m. 


2 

13.3 

.275 

.73 

11.44 a. m 

12.30 p. ra. 


3 

16.2 

.275 

.89 

11 45 a m 

Survived. 


4 

21.9 

.275 

1 20 

11.40 a m 

12.35 p. ra. 


1 

21 7 

.30 

1.30 

11.48 a. m 

12.20 p. m. 


2 

16.8 

.30 

1.00 

i 11.49 a m 

12.37 p. m. 


3 

20 3 

.30 

1.22 ) 11.50a ra 

12.29 p. m. 


4 

14.8 

30 

.09 

j 11.51a. m 

12.42 p. m. 


1 

23.2 

.20 

.93 

' 12 00 m 

Survived. 


2 

21 0 

.20 

.84 

! 12 01 p. m. 

12.59 p. m. 


3 

19.7 

.20 

.79 

12 02 p in 

1. 45 p. ni. 


4 

17.7 

.20 

.71 

1 12 03 p in , 

Survived. 


1 

18.8 

. 25 

.99 

1 12.04 p. m 

1.36 p. m. 


2 

13.8 

.25 

.69 

. 12 05 p m 

Survived. 


3 

17 7 

.25 

.88 

12 00 p. m 

12.58 p. m. 

Control (received nonachlict 

4 

17.3 

.25 

.86 

, 12.07 p.m 

12.55 p. m. 

serum). 

1 

24.5 

.275 

1.35 

12.09 p m 

12.45 p. m. 


2 

11 1 

.275 

.79 

- 12 10 p. m 

1.10 p. m. 


3 

10. 1 

.275 

.50 

' 12 11 p in 

Survived. 


4 

12.9 

.275 

.71 

, 12 12 p. ra * 

12.52 p. m. 


1 

16 3 

.30 

.98 

12.13 p.m 

12 50 p. m. 


2 

12 1 

.30 

.73 

; 12 14 p ra 

12.59 p. m. 


3 

19.6 

.30 

1. 18 

j 12 lop m 

1.00 p. m. 


4 

12.9 

.30 

.77 

12 16 p.m 

12.42 p. in. 


D: 0 15 gm. of heroin HOI was dissolver) in 15 c. c of normal salt solution and mixed with 15 c. c. of 
serum. The mixture was incubated for 1 hour at 117°. 

The serum was obtained from a person who had been addicted to morphine and heroin for a period of 
eight years. On entering the hospital this person was taking hypodprmaticaily 24 grains of heroin HC1 
per day. The blood was drawn 4 days after the last dose of heroin and 48 hours after the last opiate 
(codeine) was given. 

Control: The same as D, except that the serum was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 
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Table 10 . — Effect of the blood serum of heroin addicts on the death rate for tank 
doses iff heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Mouse 

Bose of heroin 
hydrochloride 

Time of injection 

Time of death 



Mgs. per 
gram 

C. C. of 
mixture 

£ (received heroin addict 
serum). 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i as 

16.4 
12,0 

14.2 

mo 

17.7 

16.3 

15.9 

1&5 

14.2 
Ik 7 
l&l 

15.5 

17.9 

16.3 
17.1 

0.225 

.225 

.225 

.225 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.275 

.275 

.275 

.276 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

a 74 
.74 
.54 
.64 

.95 

.88 

.81 

.79 

.90 

.78 

.86 

.88 

.63 

1.07 

.68 

1.03 

11.35 a. m 

11.36 a.m 

11.37 a. m 

11.38 a. m 

11.40 a. m 

11.41 a. m 

11.42 a. m 

11.43 a. m 

11.45 a. m 

11.46 a.m 

11.47 a. m 

11.48 a. m 

11.51 a.m 

11.52 a. m 

11.53 a.m 

11.54 a. m. 

Survived. 

Da 

3.20 p. m. 

3.30 p. m. 

Survived. 

Do. 

2.12 p. m. 

2.45 p. m. 

Survived. 

2.32 p. m. 

3.00 p. m. 

2.33 p. m. 

2.22 p. m. 

2.35 p. m. 

2.17 p. m. 

1.52 p. m. 


1 

16.5 

.225 

.74 

11.25 a. in 

2.22 p. m. 


2 

15.0 

! .225 

.70 

1 11.26 a m 

Survived. 


3 

20.6 

.225 

.81 

11.27 a. m.. 

3.00 p. m. 


4 

14.6 

.225 

.06 

11.29 a. m 

Survived. 


1 

14. 5 

.25 

.72 

11.30 a. m 

2.32 p. m. 


2 

16.5 

.25 

.82 

11.31 a.m 

Survived. 


3 

12.6 

.25 

.62 1 

11.32 a. m 

Do. 

Control (received nonaddict 

4 

17.5 

.25 

.87 

11.34 a. m 

2.50 p. m. 

serum). 

1 

16.8 

.275 

.92 

11.35 a m 

2.55 p. m. 


2 

16.8 

. 275 

.92 

11.36 a.m 

2.20 p. m. 


3 

10.7 

.275 

.91 

11.37 a. in 

1.47 p. m. 


4 

15.1 

.275 

.83 

11.38 a. m 

Survived. 


1 

16.4 

.30 

.98 

11.39 a. m 

1.48 p. m. 


2 

13.8 

.30 

.81 

11.40 a. m 

2.00 p. m. 


3 

18 2 

.30 

1 09 

11.41 a. rn 

2 48 p. m. 


4 

17.0 

.30 

1.02 

11.42 a. m 

2.35 p. m. 


£* 0.10 gm. of heroin HC1 was dissolved in 20 c. c. of the blood serum of a heroin addict and the solution 
was incubated for 1 hour at 37°. 

The addict from which this serum was obtained had been addicted to opiates for 20 years. For 3 years 
prior to his admission to the hospital ho had been taking hypodermatically 20 grains of heroin HC1 daily. 
The blood was drawn 48 hours after he had received his last dose of heroin and 24 hours after the last opiate. 
Control: The same as E, except the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Both groups of results presented above fail to show that the 
effect of subcutaneous injections of morphine and heroin addict 
blood sera into mice receiving lethal doses of the respective drugs 
of addiction differs from that produced by the injection of non- 
addict sera — a slight protective action being observed in both 
cases, as has beon discussed. It is therefore concluded that the 
blood of human beings addicted to these drugs does not contain 
transferable immunizing substances. ,l 
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TETANUS FROM VACCINATION DRESSINGS 

The United States Public Health Service issues a warning to the 
medical profession and to the public against the use of bunion pads 
as a dressing in vaccination against smallpox. 

This singular use of bunion pads appears to be more common than 
would be supposed. Several fatal cases of tetanus following their use 
have recently occurred in the United States, and laboratory tests have 
demonstrated the presence of tetanus spores in bunion pads from the 
same source as those which were associated with tetanus cases. 

The Public Health Service deprecates the use of any kind of a 
shield as a vaccination dressing. The employment of such a shield 
tends to prevent evaporation, to retain heat, moisture, or discharges, 
with a consequent softening of the vesicle, to obstruct lymphatic 
drainage, to produce hyperemia, and to create conditions apparently 
favorable for the development of bacterial invasion, especially by 
the tetanus organism. 

The smallest single site insertion compatible with a successful take 
and with no immediate dressing whatever is believed to be the best 
method of vaccination in the majority of cases. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OP PRINCIPAL CAUSES OP DEATH. JANUARY. 192$. AND JANUARY, 
DECEMBER. AND YEAR. 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
February, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for January, 1925, as compared with 
December, 1924, and January and year, 1924. The rates for January, 
1925, are based on a strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured 
persons in the United States and Canada. 

The January death rate of 9.5 per 1,000, as compared with 10 in 
1924, is stated to be the lowest January rate on record for this group 
of persons. For some reason, however, this favorable comparison 
does not hold for the large cities of the United States, the general 
death rate for which, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, is 
given as 14.4 per 1,000 for January, 1925, in comparison with 13.5 
for January, 1924, and 13.2 for December, 1924. 
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The table shows declines from the rates for January, 1924., for all 
the principal diseases of childhood, the measles death rate being about 
one-fourth that of a year ago, and the diphtheria rate showing a de- 
cline of 23 per cent. The pneumonia rate shows a slight decline, 
despite the inclusion of a large number of infant lives in 1925; and 
fewer deaths were also recorded from cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, 
Bright's disease, and puerperal conditions. The outstanding feature 
in the comparison with January, 1924, is the reduction in the death 
rate from tuberculosis from 110 per 100,000 a year ago to 96.1 this 
year. 

Influenza was more prevalent than during January, 1924; and 
diabetes and organic heart diseases show higher rates this year. 

Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 1,000 lives exposed , January, 
1925 , and December , January , and year , 1924 

[Industrial department. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 


Cause of death 

January, 

1926 

Decem- 
ber, 1024 

January, 

1924 

Year 
1904 1 

Total, all causes 

952. 6 

954.0 

998.1 

907.5 


Typhoid fever 

4.4 

4.2 

3.0 

4.4 

Measles 

2.3 

1.6 

8.8 

7.2 

Scarlet fever 

5. t 

3.8 

7.0 

4.4 

Whnnping cnngta . . . 

5 . 1 

5.3 

5.9 

7.4 

Diphtheria. 

15. 8 

14.3 

20.4 

13.2 

Influenza 

25.1 

19.6 

16.6 

16 0 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

9G. 1 

97. 5 

110.0 

104.5 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

84.8 

86 2 

100.2 

92.0 

Cancer 

70 7 

71.2 

74.3 

70.4 

Diabetes mellitus 

19. 1 ; 

16.5 

17.6 

14.9 

Cerebral hemorrhage. 

58. 5 

64.4 

67.7 

oa 2 

Organic diseases of heart. 

143. 2 

142 9 

139.7 

123.7 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

125. 4 

105.5 

126 0 

88.8 

Other respiratory diseases 

16.8 

18.4 

16 1 

13.9 

Diarrhea and entei ftls 

17.0 

21.1 

18.3 

32.2 

Bright's disease (chronic nephritis) 

7ft 3 

71.1 

73 3 

65.5 

Puerperal state 

14.4 

15.6 

17.2 

HL8 

S’licides... 

5.7 

7.6 

5.6 

7.2 

Homicides 

6.6 

7.8 

5.7 

7.1 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

59.2 

64.3 

64.0 

62.7 

Traumatism by automobile 

1L0 

17.5 

13.2 

16.7 

All other causes 

192.0 

201.2 

200.8 

187.0 



1 All figures include infants insured under one year of age. 

3 Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1924. 


PERCENTAGE OF DISBURSEMENTS FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH 

IN 1924 

The following table, taken from the Bulletin for February, 1925, 
shows the percentages of the total amount paid in death claims in 
1924 on account of deaths from specified diseases and conditions. 

For the first time, it is stated, the amount disbursed on account of 
deaths from heart disease (approximately one-seventh of the total) 
exceeded that for any other disease. The three principal cardio- 
vascular-renal impairments (heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
chronic nephritis) were responsible for 27.1 per emit of the total 
claims paid. 
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Per cent disbursed on account pf deaths from specified diseases and conditions— 
Entire experience Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1924 


Per cent of total 


Disease or condition 


Diseases of the heart 

Tuberpuloste (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system 

Influenza and pneumonia 

Influenza 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Cancer (all forms) 

Chronic nephritis 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Puerperal state 

Typhoid fever 

Total external causes 1.. — 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Accidents 

Accidental drowning 

Traumatism by hill 

Railroad accidents 

Automobile accidents 

Other accidents 

All other causes of death 


1924 

1925 

13.5 

12.7 

12.3 

12.8 

11.4 

12.0 

9.5 

11.5 

1.7 

3.4 

7.7 

8.1 

9.4 

8.8 

7.0 


6.6 

6.8 

1.7 

1.7 

.7 

.7 

12.3 

11.8 

2.1 

2 L 1 

1.2 1 

1.2 

9.0 

8.4 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

4.2 

3.8 

26.9 

26.2 


Examination for Entrance into the Regular Corps of the United States 

Public Health Service 


Examinations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified: 

Washington, D. C,, June 1, 1925. 

Chicago, III., June 1, 1925. 

New Orleans, La., June 1, 1925. 

San Francisco, Calif., June 1, 1925. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board of 
medical officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 7, 1025 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com* 
panies for week ended March 7, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924 • (From 
the Weekly Health Index , March 10 , 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding 
Mar. 7, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force - 58, 897, 864 55, 215, 882 

Number of death claims 12, 497 11, 793 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 1 11. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the U nited States during the week 
ended March 7 , 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924, ( From the Weekly Health Index , March 10, 1925, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
7, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1024 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
'Mar. 7, 
1925 1 

Total 

deatlis 

Death 
rate 1 

...... 

W T eok 
ended 
Mar. 7, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities) 

7, 643 

14.5 


889 

8 948 








Akron 

39 



7 


77 

Albany 4 

40 

17.4 

18.0 

4 


89 

Atlanta 

77 

17.3 

24.0 

5 



Baltimore 4 

258 

16.9 

17.2 

24 

33 

70 

Birmingham 

65 

16. 5 

19.0 

8 

12 


Boston^ 

282 

18.8 

16.1 

35 

24 

93 

Bridgeport - 

50 



6 

5 

95 

Buffalo 

165 

15.5 

12. 9 

29 

19 

118 

Cambridge 

43 

19.9 

14.4 

9 

3 

155 

Camden 

38 

15.4 

17.3 

8 

8 

131 

Chicago 4 

818 

14.2 

13 5 

115 

107 

102 

Cincinnati . 

135 

17.2 

15.2 

7 

14 

41 

Cleveland. 

214 

11.9 

11.1 

20 

28 


Columbus 

82 

15.6 

15.4 

11 

8 


Dallas 

61 

16.4 

17.5 

8 

8 


Dayton - 

35 

10.6 

0.6 

3 

3 

48 

Denver 

76 



10 

14 


Des Moines 

39 

13.6 

17.6 

2 

6 

34 

Detroit 

322 



62 

55 

105 

Duluth 

13 

6.1 

7.2 

2 

2 

42 

Erie 

27 



2 

8 

39 

Fall River 4 

38 

16.4 

16.4 

8 

7 

115 

Flint 

14 



3 

9 

49 

Fort Worth 

32 

10.9 

8.8 

5 

2 


Grand Rapids 

39 

13 5 

13.4 

3 

7 

47 

Houston 

53 



8 

3 


Indianapolis 

108 

15.7 

15.6 

14 

14 

90 

Jacksonville, Fla 

40 

10.9 

15.8 

6 

5 

133 

Jersey City - 

85 

14.1 

15.4 

8 

9 

56 

Kansas City, Kans 

47 

19.8 

15.0 

9 

4 

190 

Kansas City, Mo t 

125 

17.7 

13.2 

16 

6 


IvOS Angeles 

256 



26 

32 

72 

Louisville 


21. 5 

, 19.6 

9 

7 

79 

Lowell. 

38 

17.0 


10 

4 

174 

Lynn 

28 

13.9 

12.0 

7 

6 

186 

Memphis 

71 

21.2 

24. 5 

8 

4 


Milwaukee 

139 

14.4 

10.7 


16 

87 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

127 

57 

15.6 

23.9 

12.0 

26.6 

10 

7 

10 
s „ 


New Bedford.. 

32 

12.3 

11.4 

6 

9 

100 

New Haven 

44 

12.8 

15.1 

8 

5 

103 

New Orleans 

147 

18. 5 

22. 7 

9 

11 


New York 

1,531 

13.1 

14.0 

155 

219 

62 

Bronx Boi ough 

171 

9.0 

10.1 

15 

15 

62 

Brooklyn Borough 


11.8 

13.1 

56 

75 

59 

M anha tl an B orough 

669 

15.5 

10.0 

72 

112 

72 

Queens Borough 

115 

10, 4 

10.6 

8 

12 


Richmond Borough 

69 

26.9 

22.7 

4 

5 

72 

Newark, N. J. 

117 

13.5 

14.2 

10 

18 

46 

Norfolk 

40 

12.3 

11.4 

3 

8 

53 

Oakland 

44 

9.0 

13.3 

7 

11 

82 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 7, 1925. infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , March 10 y 1925 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , De partment of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 

flan Antonio 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse 

Tacoma. 

Toledo 

Trenton.... 

Washington, I). C. 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del... 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Mar. 

7, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate Tier 

1 ,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 7, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 7, 
1925 » 

27 

ia .2 

17 5 

3 

3 


55 

13.5 

12.0 

8 

5 

77 

26 

9.6 

13 7 

1 

5 

17 

488 

13.1 

15.7 

55 

64 

69 

167 

13.8 

22.8 

14 

40 

49 

78 

14.4 

13.7 

8 

6 

83 

65 

13.8 

18 8 

9 

13 

72 

65 

18 2 

20.4 

6 

8 

73 

86 

13.5 


12 


95 

248 

15.7 

14.1 

18 

24 


69 

14. 6 

14.5 

8 

5 

68 

30 

12.0 

10.1 

1 

1 

16 

58 

15.3 

17.4 

6 

13 


126 

11.8 

14 0 

14 

10 

81 

23 

11.7 

16.1 

5 

3 

141 

62 



6 

4 

61 

31 

15. 8 | 

11.9 

6 

3 

161 

26 



3 

3 

65 

41 

14.0 

13.7 

6 

6 

89 

55 

15.0 

13 0 

6 

6 

75 

28 

14. 0 

11.1 

4 

0 

95 

84 

15.2 

14.3 

16 

ft 

145 

44 

17.4 

15.7 

9 

7 

146 

179 

18.7 

17.5 

23 

17 

129 

25 



5 

ft 

111 

34 

14. ft 

16.1 

6 

7 

187 

65 

17.0 

16.0 

5 

9 

68 

19 

8.9 

12.4 

0 

ft 

0 

41 

13 4 

6.0 

4 

3 

61 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

9 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on death under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024 Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, M ar. 0, 1925. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowlege of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later roturns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended March 14, 1925 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox . 32 

Diphtheria 9 

Dysentery 5 

Influenza 019 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 01 

Measles 34 

Mumps 03 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Pellagra 10 

Pneumonia 173 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 142 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 7 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 8 

Influenza.* 4 

Measles 31 

Mumps 11 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis*. 2 

Whooping cough 7 


Hookworm disease. 


K II k a ns as— con ti tuicd 

Cases 

Ophthalmia neonatorum % 

Pellagra 3 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 4 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 11 

j Typhoid fever . 8 

1 W r hooping cough 37 


j Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pacific Grove . 1 

; Diphtheria.. 130 

I Influenza.. 146 

| Jaundice (epidemic)— San Francisco.. X 

Let hai gic encephalitis: 

Orange County 1 

San Diego X 

Measles... 60 

Poliomyelitis 

Berkeley 1 

Los Angeles 3 

, Scarlet fever 161 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles 44 

Oakland' 10 

Ban Diego 13 

Scattering 60 

Typhoid fever 7 


33 


3 


1 

Chicken pox 

522 

Diphtheria. 

32 

Influenza... 

26 

Measles ... 

22 

Mumps 

( 564 ) 


(Exclusive of Denver) 
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color ado— continued 

Coses 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlet fever 24 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 41 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 20 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 55 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) - 4 

Diphtheria 48 

German measles 30 

Influenza 15 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 143 

Mumps 55 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia (all forms) 112 

Scarlet fever 152 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 41 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 01 

DELAWARE 

Diphtbcna - 1 

Measles 1 

M umps 4 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Tuberculosis. 0 

Whooping cough 3 

MtORUlA 

CereltfOKpinal meningitis .... 1 

Chicken po\ 42 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Dil>htheria 53 

Dysentery (amebic) 3 

Hookworm disease 4 

Influenza 1,174 

Malaria 31 

Measles 35 

Mumps 62 

Pellagra R 

Pneumonia - 137 

Kabies 1 

Scarlet lever 4 

Septic sore throat 5 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 67 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 75 

Scattering 31 

Influenza 00 

Lethargic encephalitis'- Cook County 2 

Measles 062 

Pneumonia- 606 


Illinois —con tinue d 

Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County 367 

Du Page County 8 

Fulton County 12 

Greene County 6 

Jefferson County. 12 

Kane County... H 

Peoiia County „ 19 

Sangamon County 8 

Will County 13 

Scattering . 113 

Smallpox: 

Douglas County . 8 

Madison County 23 

Scattering __ 30 

Tuberculosis 231 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whooping cough 230 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ..... 1 

Chicken pox 73 

Diphtheiia 34 

Influenza. 244 

Measles _ 109 

Mumps. 9 

Pneumonia 53 

Scarlet fover 181 

Smallpox.. 105 

Trachoma 1 

TuImtcuIoms 34 

Tvphoul fr\ ei 3 

W hooping rough 35 

IOWA 

Diphtheiia 7 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox 16 

Tjphoid fever. 1 

kwsas 

Chicken pox 105 

Diphtheria 27 

German measles 2 

Influenza . 101 

Lethain ‘encephalitis 1 

M cask* 8 

Mumps 448 

Pneumonia 86 

Scirlet fexoi 133 

Smallpox 5 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough 21 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 33 

influenza 76 

Malaria 5 

Pneumonia . 42 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox 29 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 20 
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Chicken pox W 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 98 

Measles 24 

Mumps 192 

Pneumonia 16 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 27 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent’s angina 3 

Whooping cough 4 


MARYLAND » 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox .. 86 

Diphtheria _ 34 

German measles 2 

Influenza 76 

Lethargic encephalitis I 

Measles 36 

Mumps... 67 

Pneumonia (all forms) 157 

Scarlet fever.. . 84 

Tuberculosis 54 

Typhoid fe ver 10 

W hooping cough 130 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicken pox 215 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 20 

Diphtheria 125 

German measles.. 282 

Hookworm disease I 

Influenza 67 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 507 

Mumps... 140 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 40 

Pneumonia (lobar) 166 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 375 

Septic sore throat 6 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 185 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 130 


MlCHin AN 

Diphtheria 75 

Measles 207 

Pneumonia 188 

Scarlet fever 415 

Smallpox JO 

Tuberculosis 68 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 75 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 130 

Diphtheria 04 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 01 

* Week ended Friday. 


it inn mot A— •continued 


Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever... 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles. 

Mumps 

Pneumonia. 

Scai let fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma.. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria . 

Herman measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis -Fairview... 

Scarlet fever . 

Smallpox 

TuhereuloMs 

Whooping cough. 


NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria *. 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Trichinosis.. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cams 

.. 5 
- 226 
. 34 
. 61 
. 12 
. 21 

. 4 
. 729 
. 4 
- 11 
. 4 


- 64 

.. 68 
.. 69 
.. 3 

.. 11 
.. 82 
.. 6 
.. 219 
.. 15 
.. 6 
.. 32 
.. 10 

- 13 

.. 8 
.. 9 

.. 61 
.. 81 
4 

-- 1 
.. 19 
.. 6 
-. 4 

.. 4 

.. 22 
.. 7 


• 4 
. 26 

- 3 
. 11 
. 1 
. 18 

- 2 
. 1 

. 4 

. 193 
. 85 

• 7 
. 42 
. 230 
. 163 
. 2 

• 407 

. 9 

. 2 

. 3 

- 21 
. 304 
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JfVW MEXICO 

Cases 


Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria 20 

German measles 4 

Influenza. f> 

Measles 1H 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fevor 1 

Whooping cough 1 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 90 

Influenza 110 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 410 

Pneumonia .. 302 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 394 

Smallpox. ... 9 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 246 

north Carolina 

Cer* hn*pinnl meningitis 1 

Chicken p°* 95 

Diphtheria. 26 

German measles 1 

Measles. 53 

Scarlet fever 2« 

Smallpox 53 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 95 

OKIAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebiospinal meningitis— Haskell 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza... 258 

Measles 6 

Mumps H> 

Pneumonia 99 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fe\ or . — 11 

Whooping cough 18 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal roeniugitis 2 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 11 

Scattering 12 

Influenza 31 

Measles 6 

Mumps 26 

Pneumonia 1 10 

* Deaths. 


Oregon— continued 

Scarlet fever: Cases 

Wasco County 8 

Scattering 21 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox- 

Portland 20 

Scattering 8 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever . 2 

Whooping cough 7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria ^ 3 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever.. 34 

Smallpox 11 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough..’ . 1 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis, 2 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheria 40 

Influenza 388 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles... 42 

Mumps . _ .... 52 

O phthai m m neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Tellagia 4 

Pneumonia Cl 

Scarlet fever 28 

Smallpox 62 

Tetanus 7 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 63 

VERMONT 

Chit ken po\ . 31 

Measles. 1 

Mumps 83 

Seat lot fever 23 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 10 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 113 

Diphtheria 43 

German measles 74 

Measles 13 

Mumps 201 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 46 

Smallpox 38 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 70 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 7 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 10 

Typhoid fever . 2 
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WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Cases 

Chicken pox . 47 

Diphtheria 18 

German measles 764 

Influenza 1 

Measles 426 

Mumps . 139 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet (ever — 16 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 18 

Whooping cough 43 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 138 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 155 

Influenza 50 

Measles 215 


wiscoNSEN—continued 


Scattering— Continued Gams 

Mumps 1 264 

Pneumonia „ 86 

Polioymelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 170 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Whoopln g cough 76 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox A 

Influenza 2 

Measles 6 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 1 4 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 8 


Report for Week Ended March 7, 1925 


NORTH DAKOTA 


| NORTH DAKOTA— continued 



Cases 


Cases 

Chicken pox 

12 

Scarlet fever 

53 

Diphtheria 

4 

Smallpox 

11 

Mumps 

.... 2 

Tuberculosis 

3 

Pneumonia 

io ; 

Whooping cough 

18 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

i 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 19X6 











District of Columbia 

1 

76 

11 


45 

0 

0 

134 

11 

31 

Hawaii 

0 

27 

12 


14 


2 

2 


9 

Iowa 


91 



11 



265 

148 

l 

Maine 

1 

51 

44 

0 

68 

0 

7 

120 

1 

23 

Utah 

23 

47 

42 


l 44 


1 

55 

23 

1 

February, 19X5 










Alabama 

7 

60 

3,338 

39 

196 

16 


82 

884 

47 

Arizona 


21 



185 



35 

22 

7 

Arkansas 

4 

50 

1,332 

101 

110 

17 

0 

89 

77 

31 

Connecticut 

2 

202 

78 


275 


1 

725 

o 

14 

District of Columbia 


83 

10 


40 



148 

9 

6 

Indiana 

2 

174 

' 508 




1 

892 


20 

Massachusetts 

9 

497 

261 


2,204 

. l 

4 

1,462 


33 

Michigan 


299 

26 


692 


g 

1,366 

62 

31 
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PLAGUE-EBADiCATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-or&dica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended February 


28, 1925: 

Los Angeles, Calif . 

Week ended Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 3, 073 

Number of rats found to be plague infected _ 17 

N umber of squirrels examined _ 705 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 56, 096 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 114 

Number of squirrels examined 3, 009 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 2 

Oakland , Calif . 

Week ended Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 2, 042 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 1 

Totals to Feb. 28, 1925: 

N umber of rats exami ned 14, 366 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 20 

New Orleans , La. 

Week ended Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 378 

Number of inspections made _• 886 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 33 

Number of rodents examined for plague 3, 919 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague-. 46, 410 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected . 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria. — For the week ended February 28, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,566 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 1, 
1924, the same States reported 1 ,996 cases of this disease. One hun- 
dred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country, and having 
an aggregate population of about 28,600,000, reported 925 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended February 28, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,092 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,038 cases of diphtheria. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Twenty-eight States reported 3,318 cases of measles for 
tile week ended February 28, 1925, and 18,616 cases of this disease for 
tiie week ended March 1, 1924. One hundred and one cities reported 
1,953 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,934 cases last year. 
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Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 4,723 cases; last year, 4,287 cases; 101 
cities — this year, 2,227 cases; last year, 1,821 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 1,038 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended February 28, 1925, 34 States re- 
ported 1,100 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 1,296 cases. One hundred and one cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 364 cases; 1924, 514 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 103 cases. These cities reported 12 deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year, of which 5 occurred in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and 3 in Camden, N. J. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and twenty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended February 28, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 199 
cases. One hundred and one cities reported 75 cases of typhoid fever 
for the week this year and 50 cases for the week last year. The esti- 
mated expectancy for these cities was 41 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 101 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,258 deaths; 1924, 1,247 deaths. 

City reports for week ended February 28 , 1925 

The 14 estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, pol iomyolitfe, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Hoallh Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods arc excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during nonepidomic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 191ft is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the’ 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



Popula- 
tion 
July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

M limps, 
coses 
re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine' 










Portland. 

73, 129 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

New Hampshiie: 










Concord 

22,408 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 









Barrc 

l 10,008 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

Burlington 

23,613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

770, 400 

29 

63 

47 

3ft 

8 

143 

7 

63 

Fall River 

120,912 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

Springfield 

W orcoster 

144,227 

6 

4 

1 

4 

4 

65 

3 

0 

191,927 

21 

3 

3 

2 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Rhode Island: 








Pawtucket 

68,799 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Providence 

242,378 

0 

13 

10 

2 

0 

1 

0 

14 

Connecticut. 









Bridgeport 

Hartford 

» 143, ftftft 
i 138, 036 
172. 967 

10. 

1 

9 

9 

4 

2 

9 

3 

0 

* 

New Haven 

* Population Jan. 1, 19: 

14 

3 

5 

3 

i 

7 

n 

a 
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City reports for week ended February 88, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

636, 718 

23 

20 

4 


2 

73 

13 

22 

New York 

5, 927; 625 

232. 

220 

211 

96 

22 

56 

26 

195 

Rochester-- 

317, 867 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

29 

47 

4 

Syracuse 

184, 611 

6 

7 

3 

0 

0 

2 

16 

12 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

124, 157 

8 

4 

8 


2 

18 

1 

5 

Newark 

438, 699 

30 

19 

10 

17 

0 

37 

9 

19 

Trenton 

127, 390 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

15 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania- 











1, 922, 788 

65 

77 

101 


9 

175 

27 

58 

Pittsburgh 

'613; 442 

77 

23 

J3 


3 

268 

16 

46 

Reading! 

no; 917 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Scranton 

140, 636 

1 

4 

3 


I 

0 

0 

9 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio; 










Cincinnati 

406,312 

29 

10 

7 


2 

0 

10 

0 

Cleveland 

888,' 519 

102 

30 

21 

23 

2 

4 

4 

27 

Columbus 

261,082 

14 

4 

4 


3 

1 

7 

9 

Toledo 

268, 338 

16 

6 

4 

0 

0 

25 

1 

13 

Indiana 










Fort Wayne. 

93, 573 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Indianapolis 

342,718 

29 

11 

6 


6 

4 

3 

22 

South Bend. - 

76, 709 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

Terre Haute 

68, 939 

0 

1 

2 


1 

0 

0 

10 

Illinois- 








Chicago 

2,886,121 

no 

119 

54 

17 

10 

418 

28 

96 

Cicero 

55, 9ti8 

8 

1 

1 

d 

0 

8 

4 

1 

Peoria 

79, 675 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Springfield 

“Michigan 

61,833 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Detroit 

905, 668 

40 

59 

37 

5 

6 

12 

35 

42 

Flint - 

117,968 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

6 

Grand Rapids 

145,947 

9 

3 

0 

3 

2 

13 

0 

6 

Wisconsin: 










Madison 

42, 519 

g 

1 

0 

0 


3 

161 


Milwaukee 

484, 595 

39 

15 

15 

1 

1 

354 

93 

0 

Racine 

64, 393 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

18 

6 

1 

Superior 

139,671 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

106, 289 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Minneapolis 

409,125 

75 

16 

24 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

St. Paul- 

241,891 

31 

13 

36 

0 

0 

24 

48 

7 

Iowa: 










Davenport 

61, 262 

0 

1 

4 

0 


4 

1 


Das Moines 

140,923 

0 

3 

4 

0 


0 

0 


ffjnu* City 

79, 662 

7 

2 

0 

0 


2 

44 


"Wat. fir loo 

39; 067 

4 

0 

1 

0 


0 1 



Missouri: 









Kansas City 

351,819 

18 

9 

11 

16 

16 

2 

32 

81 

St. Joseph 

78, 232 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

St T ,nnis 

803, 853 

27 

47 

54 

1 

1 

2 

3 


North Dakota: 








Fargo 

24, 841 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

2 

fir fend TTnrlrtt 

14,547 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


V4l WUU J? » — •* m — m 

South Dakota: 









A bArrifejan 

15, 829 

4 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

29,206 

0 

i 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

58,761 

10 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Omaha 

204,382 

8 

4 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

Wfchitft-_-_ 

52,555 

79.261 

9 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

172 

4 


> Population Jan, 1, 1920. 

32341° — 25f — 
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City reports for week ended February 28, 1988 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 


Wilmington 

117,728 

Maryland: 


Baltimore- 

773, 680 

Cumberland 

32,301 

Frederick 

11, 301 

District of Columbia: 


Washington 

i 437, 571 

Virginia: 

30, 277 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

159, 089 

Richmond 

181,044 

Roanoke 

55, 602 

West Virginia: 


Charleston 

45, 597 

Huntington 

57, 918 

Wheeling 

l 56, 208 

North Carolina: 


Raleigh 

29,171 

Wilmington. J 

35, 719 

Winston-Salem 

56, 230 

South Carolina: 


Charleston 

71, 245 

Columbia 

39,688 

Greenville 

25, 789 

Georgia: 


Atlanta. ... 

222,963 

Brunswick 

15, 937 

Savannah.. 

89, 448 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

Tampa 

56, 050 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 


57, 877 

Lexington 

43, 673 

Louisville 

257, 671 

Tonnessoe: 

Memphis 

170, 067 

Nashville 

121,128 

Alabama: 


Birmingham 

195,901 

Mobile 

63,858 

Montgomery.-...,. 

45,383 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 


Fort Smith 

30,635 

Little Rock 

70, 916 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

404, 575 

Shreveport 

54,590 

Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma 

101,150 

Tulsa 

102,018 . 

Texas. 

Dallas 

177, 274 

Galveston 

46, 877 

Houston 

154, 970 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 


Billings 

16, 927 

Great Falls 

27, 787 

Helena 

i 12, 037 

Missoula ! 

l 12. 6C8 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended February 28, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
dty 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

i Mea- 
I sles, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Mumps, 

(‘ases 

10- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mountain — continued 










Idaho: 










Boise 

22,806 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

272,031 

15 

9 

12 


2 

3 

90 

19 

Pueblo 

43; 519 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

New Mexico. 










Albuquerque 

16, 648 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

33,899 

2 


2 


3 

0 

0 

2 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126, 241 

28 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

44 

3 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 








i 


Washington: 










Seattle 

1 315, 685 

59 

6 

16 

0 


6 

62 


Spokane 

lOt, 573 

13 

3 

20 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

1 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Oregon* 



5 * 







Pott land. 

273, 021 

21 


16 

1 

0 

1 

6 

11 

California 










Los Angeles 

666, 853 

97 

32 

29 

47 

3 

12 

33 

27 

Sacramento.. 

(»», 950 

1 

1 

2 


3 

0 

1 

5 

San Francisco 

639, 038 

57 

1 

20 

IP. 

10 

1 

3 

22 

5 


Division, Stale, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire. 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Bprlngfleld 

Worcester 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 


New Haven... 


Bridgeport 

Hartford.., 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

Buffalo 

New York..... 
Rochester 



Scailet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

(. uses 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

C ases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

rc- 

poited 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

33 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

55 

104 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

1 

23 

288 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

40 

7 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

l 

0 

0 

4 

34 

9 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

42 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

72 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

37 

5 


0 




0 





6 

26 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

54 

20 

27 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

1 

1 

0 

32 

188 

176 

343 

1 

0 

0 

*112 

7 

5 

2 

100 

1,473 

12 

60 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

64 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

51 

3 

19 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

48 

23 j 

42 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

64 

99 

3 ! 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

37 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


• Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended February 88, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

lated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC — 












continued 












Pennsylvania: 










i 


Philadelphia... 

62 

225 

0 

3 

1 

45 

3 

3 

3 

75 ! 

532 

Pittsburgh ... 

20 

79 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

5 

174 

Heading 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

25 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 


EAST NORTH CRN- 












l'RAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

10 

11 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

111 

Cleveland 

33 

26 

1 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

27 

198 

Columbus 

8 

22 

1 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

15 

80 

Toledo 

17 

9 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

25 

87 

Indiana* 












Fort Wayne... 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

26 

Indianapolis. .. 

11 

2 

3 

15 

0 

11 

1 

2 

0 

4 

no 

South Bend... 

3 

15 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Terre Haute... 

2 

5 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Illinois* 












Chicago 

93 

287 

3 

2 

0 

48 

3 

4 

1 

112 

703 

Cicero 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Peoria — 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Springfield 

Michigan. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 | 

1 

1 

0 

18 

Detroit 

85 

122 

4 

2 

1 

29 

2 i 

2 

1 

35 

289 

Flint 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

40 

1 

2 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Wisconsin*. 












Madlsoo 

3 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Milwaukee 

37 

16 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

102 

Racine 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

Superior 

2 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

3 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

19 

Minneapolis... 

36 

77 

8 

16 

5 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 1 

104 

St. Paul 

27 

27 

7 

2 

0 

3 j 

0 

2 

0 

7 1 

60 

Iowa: 












Davenport .... 

3 

2 

2 

1 



0 

0 


3 


Des Moines 

9 

4 

2 

4 



0 

0 


0 j 


Sioux City 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


W atfirloo 

3 

0 

0 

3 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

12 

127 

2 

0 

0 

9 

l 

0 

0 

4 I 

131 

St. Joseph 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

29 

St. Louis 

27 

93 

2 

9 

0 

13 

1 

2 

0 

5 

232 

North Dakota* 












Fargo 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Grand Folks.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota* 












Aberdeen 


0 


0 




o ! 


0 

.... 

Sioux Falls 

4 

0 

1 

: 0 

6 

0 

6 

0 l 

0 

0 


Nebraska: 






; 


1 




Lincoln 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

Omaha 

5 

1 

2 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

14 

Wichita. 

3 


3 




0 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 










; 


Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Maryland: 

Baltimore 

38 

48 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

2 

1 

73 

246 

Cumberland... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 

Frederick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 
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City reports for week ended February 28, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

8carlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 
cases 
re- 
pot led 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

pented 

: 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

i Cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths 
t re- 
j ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












District of Col.: 












Washington... 

22 

38 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

20 

157 

Virginia: * 












Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

g 


Richmond 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

03 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

24 

West Virginia* 












Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

Huntington. .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


... ! 

0 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

North Carolina. 












Raleigh 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

29 

South Carolina: 








, 




Charleston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

29 

Columhia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

! 0 

t 0 

4 

16 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 I 

0 i 

0 

1 o 

9 

0 

13 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

87 

Brunswick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Savannah . . _ 

1 


0 




1 





Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

9 

17 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i ! 

34 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 







1 





Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Lexington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

i 

18 

Louisville 

4 

12 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

10 

98 

Tennessee. 












Memphis 

3 

2 

1 

7 

0 

r> 

1 

2 

0 


68 

Nashville 

2 

5 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

1 

7 

1 

90 

0 

6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

88 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TUM 




; 








Arkansas. 












Fort Smith 

0 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana* 






i 






New Orleans.. 

4 

19 

3 

2 

0 

22 

2 

7 

0 

0 

176 

Shreveport 


0 


1 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma- 












Oklahoma 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Tulsa 

1 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 




Texas: 












Dallas 

1 

5 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

49 

Galveston 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Houston 

1 

2 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

Idaho: 





1 



; 




Boise 

0 

0 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4 

Colorado: 




| 








Denver 

12 

is 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

o 

l 

85 

Pueblo 

2 

3 

1 

! o 

0 

1 

0 i 

4 

0 

0 

1G 
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City reports for week ended February 28, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 
culosis, 
deaths 
re- 1 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

^ Whoop- 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

i 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

MOUNT AIN—COn. 












New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 


2 


0 

0 

i 17 


0 

0 

0 

38 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

o 

0 

0 

11 

33 

Nevada: 







. 





Reno 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 







■ 

: 

i 




Washington: 












Seattle _ 

10 

7 

2 

31 



0 

0 


40 


Spokane 

4 

4 

8 

4 



0 

0 


11 


Tacoina 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

27 

Oregon: 












Portland 

6 

5 

0 

18 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

10 


California: 












Los Angeles... 

15 

45 

2 

57 

0 

34 

2 

2 

0 

55 

265 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

San Francisco. 

17 

18 

4 

0 

1 

I 11 

1 

0 

0 

22 

132 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

1 Lethargic 
| encephalitis 

1 

| Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Oases 

Deaths 

1 Cases 

i 

i 

Deaths 

i 

! 

| Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Worcester 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York. 

New York. 

1 

2 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Rochester. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Syracuse 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh j 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

[ 






1 



Ohio* 

Cleveland 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Illinois* 

Chicago 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Wisconsin: 

Racine 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 





i 





Missouri: 

St. Louis. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

Virginia: 

Norfolk . . _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended February 88, 1985 — Continued 


! 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


: 









Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

: 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma- 

Oklahoma 

0 

„j 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










California- 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 











The following tablo gives the rales per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-weck period ended February 28, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations aro shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 21, 1924 , to February 28, 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dor 

27 

Jan 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

.. . . 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Total - 

150 

103 

309 

*172 

*163 

3 m 

*175 

*188 

4 150 

* 160 

New England 

180 

258 

256 

179 

171 

199 

191 

24C 

241 

0 189 

Middle Atlantic 

J 19 

340 

381 

388 

176 

155 

171 

165 

363 

178 

East North Central 

134 

151 

132 

341 

130 s 

* 135 

145 

132 

323 

119 

West North Control 

168 

176 

143 

255 

190 

251 

255 

259 

209 

7 295 

South Atlantic 

134 

146 

373 

*106 

*138 

128 

* 153 

* 183 

4 160 

4 118 

East South Central 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

51 

West South Central 

116 

148 

144 

195 

362 

148 

176 

162 

125 

162 

Mountain 

209 

191 

239 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

Pacific 

226 

281 

194 

200 

223 

293 

270 

180 

165 

258 


i The figures given in this tablo are rates per 100,000 papulation, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used aro estimated as of July l, 1923. 
a Wilmington, Dm., not included. Report not received at time of going to press, 
i Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Savannah, Qa., not included. ^ ^ ^ ..... 

* Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans., and S avannah, Ga., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

■ * Wichita, Kans., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December Bl, 1924, to February B8, 1986 — 
A nnuai rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Weok ended— 



Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Total 

105 

158 

215 

•141 

*213 

*214 

*254 

*297 

4 384 

*358 

New England 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

576 

661 

720 

•585 

Middle Atlantic 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

East North Central 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

*373 

453 

515 

688 

632 

West North Central 

10 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 1 

17 ! 

31 

27 

7 75 

South Atlantic 

35 

53 

83 

2 43 

2 38 

37 

» 49 , 

2 98 

<114 

<84 

East South Central. 

0 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

41 

West South Central 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

56 

Mountain 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

286 

782 

153 

620 

916 

Pacific 

70 

116 

194 

160 

55 

17 

61 

29 

64 

61 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

244 

300 

369 

*355 

*370 

8 364 

*412 

*400 

<391 

*408 

New England 

512 

609 

661 

561 

596 

,534 

614 

564 

0G6 

• 558 

Middle Atlantic 

225 

286 

324 

294 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

East North Central 

230 

243 

383 

375 

369 

*379 

426 

397 

432 

434 

West North Central „ 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

7 758 

South Atlantic 

132 

203 

100 

*243 

*189 

185 

*255 

*277 

<166 

<206 

East South Central 

126 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

West South Central 

65 

83 

148 

116 

195 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

Mountain 

191 

162 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

382 

248 

315 

Pacific 

133 

247 

189 

183 

220 

1 

226 

258 

! 177 

180 

223 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total-- 

41 

48 

57 

*58 

*70 

3 67 

*76 

*79 

<66 

*66 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

•0 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

a 

4 

2 

3 

East North Central 

20 

27 

40 

39 

48 

3 35 

39 

35 

56 

28 

West North Central - 

205 

129 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

7 124 

South Atlantic 

28 

39 

30 

*64 

*38 

45 

* 62 

2 98 

<69 

<44 

East South Central 

183 

372 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

583 

West South Central 

19 

32 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

Mountain ! 

48 

48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

Pacific j 

122 

191 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

35 

37 

36 

*21 

*17 

*18 

*13 

*13 

*11 

*14 


WM 1 , 

25 

15 

25 


7 

HI 

20 

0 

•13 

IftfKRl Pi ? \ 


58 

49 

21 


19 

13 

6 

10 

8 

|i 'jffl iiff «» pUM 

WM' . 

28 

23 

23 

11 

*10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

West North Central 

Sf|K ! 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 

gwj 

4 


South Atlantic 


41 

65 

*21 

*11 

37 

*17 

>34 

<8 


UPPPPPPPPP?' 


40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

84 


Li !( 1 1 s j xwmmm 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 


Mountain 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

18 

38 


Pacific 

15 

17 

26 

0 

15 

3 

17 

12 

23 

K 


* Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Racine, WE., not included. 

< Savannah, Ga., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans,, and Savannah, Ga., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

1 Wichita, Kans., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 81, 1984) to February 88, 1928 — 
Annual rmtes per WO ,000 population — ‘Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Ian. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Total 

15 

19 

21 

J 22 

a 22 

1 23 

agO 

228 

* 30 

•34 

New England 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

•40 

Middle Atlantic 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

East North Central 

10 

10 

16 

15 

18 

M2 

13 

17 

18 

24 

West North Central 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

7 39 

South Atlantic 

14 

26 

35 

a 47 

7 23 

39 

« 49 

* 55 

4 55 

4 42 

East South Central 

51 

63 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

West South Central 

15 

51 

41 

87 

92 

82 | 

97 

122 

153 

148 

Mountain 

10 

38 

19 

29 ; 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

Pacific 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

157 

203 

192 

*215 

*211 

* 206 

*225 

*222 

*216 

*201 

New England 

114 

174 

122 

157 

236 

241 

211 

239 

241 

•242 

Middle Atlantic 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

East North Central. 

126 

105 

152 

152 

142 

* 145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

West North Central — 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

7 161 

South Atlantic.. i 

205 

250 

246 

*294 

*275 

252 1 

* 315 

*270 

*253 

*309 

East South Central 

200 

303 

292 

189 

320 

303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

West South Central 

229 

341 

1 2C0 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 

408 

260 

Mountain 

219 

229 i 

1 229 1 

248 

324 

315 

191 

277 

219 

267 

Pacific 

147 

188 

l ! 

! 184 

163 

208 

217 

196 

i 

192 

213 

163 


* Wilmington, Del , not includod. Report uot received at time of going to press. 

* Racine, Wis , not included. 

* Savannah, (la., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans , and .Savannah, Oa., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

7 Wichita, Kans , not includod. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1 , 1988 


Croup of clt'cs 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 ! 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10, 3W, 114 
- 7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,568.901 
911,885 
1, 124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,536 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
‘ 911,885 

1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central - - 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic .. — 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central.. 

8 

6 

Mqpmfrtfn 

9 

9 

Pacific- 

6 

3 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Ontario — February 1-28 , 1925 (compara- 
tive ). — During the period February 1 to 28, 1925, communicable 
diseases were notified in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

1925 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Chancroid.. - - 

15 


4 


Chicken pox 

rm 


600 


Diphtheria... 

285 j 

17 

294 

34 

German measles 

13 

1 

29 


Goiter.. 

44 

3 

6 

4 

Gonorrhea. 

216 


108 


Intluen/.ii- 


24 

39 

15 

Lethargic encephalitis 

11 

() 

1 


Measles 

1,576 

3 

1,914 

4 

Mumps. 

1, 112 


787 

1 

Pneumonia 


241 


180 

Poliomyelitis 

4 

3 

2 


Scarlet fever 

621 

10 

940 

10 

Smallpox 

14 

1 

125 

14 

Syphilis. 

163 


101 


Tuberculosis.. 

158 

88 

145 

101 

Typhoid fever 

40 

3 

23 

3 

Whooping cough 

427 

8 

202 

5 


Smallpox— Smallpox was reported in 10 localities, the largest num- 
ber of cases, viz, 3, with 1 death, being reported at Stratford. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Las Palmas — February 4, 1925 . — Under date of February 
4, 1925, a new case of bubonic plague was reported at Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — February 1-28 , 1925 . — During the period 
February 1 to 28, 1925, communicable diseases were reported at 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Feb. 1—28, 1925 

Remain* 
tag wider 
treatment 
Feb. 28, 
1925 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 

6 


2 

Diphtheria 

19 


g 

Leprosy 

1 1 



Malaria. 

60 

j 

*v 

Measles 

36 

i 

W 

1ft 

Scarlet fever 

7 


*v 

Typhoid fever 

20 

6 

*27 




1 Reported for week ended Pcb. 28, 1926. 

* A number of cases of malaria and typhoid fever were from the interior of the island: one case of typhoid 
Cover and one case of malaria were from abroad. 

( 580 ) 
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Communicable diseases — Mortality — Quito — J anuary , 1 925. — Dur- 
ing the month of January, 1925, communicable diseases were reported 
at Quito, Ecuador, as follows: Dysentery, 156 cases, of which 44 
were from localities outside the city, with 7 deaths; tuberculosis, 
pulmonary, 15 cases with 15 deaths; other forms of tuberculosis, 2 
deaths; typhoid fever, 8 cases with 1 death; whooping cough, 32 
cases with 1 death. The total number of deaths from all causes 
was 153, of which 54 deaths were of children under 1 year of age. 
Population, 100,525. 

Plague — February 1-15 , 1925. — During the period February 1 to 
15, 1925, plague was reported in Ecuador as follows: Guayaquil — 
14 cases with 5 deaths; Yaguachi — 1 case with 1 death. 

Plague-Infected rats — Guayaquil. — During the same period, 76 
rats were found plague infected at Guayaquil out of 12,165 rats 
taken. 

FRANCE 

Smallpox — Saint Malo — February , 1925. — During the week ended 
February 8, 1925, seven cases of virulent smallpox, with one death, 
were reported at the port of Saint Malo, department of Ille et Vilaine, 
France. The disease was reported to have been brought by the 
steamship Ruyth , which arrived during the latter part of January 
from Sfax, Tunis. 

HUNGARY 


Protective measures in effect in frontier districts . — According to 
information received under date of February 12, 1925, the provisions 
of an agreement between Austria and Hungary for the protection of 
frontier districts against the importation of epidemic diseases were 
put into effect January 1, 1925. These provisions require authorities 
in the frontier districts of the two countries to report mutually all 
cases of epidemic diseaso occurring in their respective districts. 

MADAGASCAR 


Plague — December 16-81 , 1924 — January 1-15 , 1925 . — Plague has 
been reported in the island of Madagascar a s follows: December 16 
to 31, 1924 — cases, 75; deaths, 66. January 1 to 15, 1925 — cases, 
54; deaths, 48. For distribution according to locality and type, see 
page 583. 

r * MALTA 


Lethargic encephalitis — Malta ( undulant ) fever — Typhoid fever — 
January 16-81, 1925 . — During the period January 16 to 31, 1925, 
6 cases of lethargic encephalitis, 16 cases of Malta (undulant) fever, 
and 2 cases of typhoid fever were reported in the Island of Malta. 
Population, 216,702. 
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MEXICO 

Further relative to epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis , States of Gue- 
rrero and Oaxaca — OutbreaTc in State of Morelos . — The epidemic preva- 
lence of cerebrospinal meningitis in the States of Guerrero and Oaxaca, 
Mexico, reported February 21, 1925, 1 was stated, February 26, 1925, 
to be unchanged. In the State of Morelos the disease was stated 
to have assumed an alarming character requiring energetic measures 
of control. At Jojutla churches and schools had been ordered closed 
by the department of health and it was proposed to adopt this meas- 
ure at all points where new cases developed. 

SALVADOR 

Yellow fever-- San Salvador — Jvne-Octobcr, 1024 . — The following 
statements in regard to yellow fever in the city of San Salvador, 
Republic of Salvador, from June to October 22, 1924, is taken from a 
report made to the Department of State: 

During the month of June, 1924, yellow fever was definitely diag- 
nosed in the city of San Salvador. The epidemic is believed to have 
terminated with the confirmation of a case at Ahuachapan, October 
22, 1924. The total number of cases reported during the period 
covered by this report was 77, with 28 recorded deaths. 

Early in October, 1924, the International Health Board, in cooper- 
ation with the National Health Board of Salvador, began a campaign 
directed against the yellow^ fever mosquito, Aides aegypti . 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — January 18-24, 1025. — During the w r eok ended January 
24, 1925, three cases of plague with pne death, occurring in the native 
population, were reported in the Union of South Africa. For distri- 
bution of occurrence according to locality, see page 583. 

Plague infection in wild rodents — De Aar District. — Information 
received under date of February 0, 1925, shows that plague infection 
in wild rodents had existed for tw r o months previously to January 24, 
1925, on the Ganzfontein and neighboring farms, about 40 miles south 
of De Aar, where, it is stated, five human cases of plague with two deaths 
have been reported. In this area, ground squirrels, springhares, and 
Cape hares (Vlakhaas) were said to be numerous, and heavy mortality 
among these animals was reported. Observations indicate that the 
infection was introduced, probably from a considerable distance, by 
some of these rodents. One of the cases notified, which was one of the 
pneumonic type, occurred in a ifcitivo who lived in the open veld, slept 
at night in a “schcrm” or inclosure of stones, and whose sole diet was 
mealie (maize) meal and the flesh of squirrels and springhares. One 

* Public Health Reports, Mar. 6, 1925, p. 476. 
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of the first cases in the De Aar outbreak, infected on a farm and also 
of pneumonic type, gave a similar history. A study of rat fleas from 
infected localities was stated to bo in progress, conducted by officials 
of the Department of Public Health. 

Smallpox — Typhus fever — December, 1924 • — During the month of 
December, 1924, 7 cases of smallpox, occurring in the native or col- 
ored population, and 114 cases of typhus fever with 21 deaths, of 
which 2 cases occurred in the European or white population, were 
reported in the Union of South Africa. For distribution of occurrence 
according to locality, see page 585. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 20, 1925 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 2,328; 
deaths, 1,320. 

Calcutta 

Jan. 18-24 

19 

17 

Madras 

Jan. 25-31 

20 

15 


lt&ngoon 

Jan 18-24 

l 

1 



! 1 

PLAGUE 



Canary Islands* 

; 





Feb. 4 

1 



Ceylon; 




Four plague rodents. 

Colombo 

Jan. 25-31 

3 


Ecuador; 





Guayaquil 

Fob. 1-15 

14 

5 

Plague-infected rats: 76; rats 




taken, 12,165 

Yoguachi 

India 

do 

1 

1 

Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 4,299; 




deaths, 3,461. 

Calcutta.. 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 


Madras Piesidcncy 

Jan. 4-10 

214 

164 


Rangoon 

Jan 11-24 

20 

17 


Java: 





East Java— 





Soerabaya 

Dec 28-31 

13 

11 


Madagascar 




Dec 16-31,1924* Coses, 75; deaths. 

Tananarive Province 




66. Jan. 1-15, 1925: Cases, 54; 
doaths, 48. Bubonic, pneu* 





monic, septicemic. 

Tananarive Town 

Doc. 16-31 

4 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1-15 

1 

1 


Other localities 

Dec. 10-31 

71 

62 


Do 

Morocco: 

Marrakech 

Jan. 1-15 

53 

47 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

Union of South Africa 

Orange Free State— 

Kroonstad District 




Jan. 18-24, 1925: Cases, 3; deaths, 
1. 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Transv aal— 


i 



Boshof District 

do 

2 

i 


Do. 

1 

i Prom modical offloors of the Public Health Service, American consul 

s, and ether sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHtJS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 20* 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Arabia: 

Aden 

Feb. 1-7 

2 


Imported. 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Jan. 4-10 

15 

6 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Canada: 

British Columbia— 
Vancouver _ 

Feb. 22-28 

44 



Ontario 



Feb. 1-28, 1925. Cases, 14; deaths, 

1 . Corresponding period, 1924 : 
Cases, 126; deaths, 14. 

Port case. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Jan. 25-31 

1 


Chinn. 

Shanghai - _ 

Feb. 1-7 

2 

3 

Deaths among Chinese. 

Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 
Sfax, Tunis. 

Franco: 

St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 

7 

1 

Germany. 

Jan 1-10 

1 


Great Britain 

Feb. 8-14 

3 







Jan. 4-10, 1025: Cases, 2,442; 
deaths, 497. 

Calcutta.- 

Jan. 18-2*1 

94 

63 

Karachi . 

l«eb. 1-7 

13 

2 


Madras. . 

Jan. 2 r )-31 

30 

13 


Rangoon __ 

Jan. 11-24 

123 

20 


Japan: 

Nagasaki 

Feb. 0-15 

3 




Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Dec 28-31 

23 

4 


Mexico- 

Durango - 

Feb. 1-28 

5 


Saltillo 

Feb 22 2S 

... .... 

1 


Tampico. 

Feb 11 28 


7 


Vera Cruz 

Feb 22-28 

6 


Spain 

Cadiz 

Jan. 1-31 


0 


Malaga 

Feb 15*21 


5 


Valencia . 

Feb. 15-21 

2 


k 

Switzerland. 

Lucerne 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Tunis: 

Tunis 

Feb. 10-25 

16 

27 


Syria- 

Aleppo 

Feb 8-14 

10 

2 


Union of South Africa 



Dec. 1-31, 1924: Coses, 7; in 
colored population. 

At St. Malo, Franco, from 
Sfax, Tunis; believed to have 
imported smallpox infection. 

On vessel. 

S. S. Kuyth 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 20, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chile: 

Iquique 

Felt. 1-7 


1 

Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 112; 
deaths, 21, occurring in na- 
tives; in white population, 2 

CRSOS* 

Doc. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 37; deaths, 
8. 

Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 

5. 

Jon. 18-24, 1925: Outbreaks. 

Dec 1-31, 1924: Cases, 38; deaths, 

6. 

Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 12; deaths, 
2. 

Egypt* ' 

Cairo 

Dec. 17-23 

1 

1 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Union of South Africa 

Feb. 1-7 

1 

Cape Province 




East Loudon 

Natal 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Do 




Orange Free State 




Transvaal 



i 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade 

Dec. 22-28 

1 






YELLOW FEVER 


Salvador: 





San Salvador 

June-Oct. 1024 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon 




June 29-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 9; 


Nov. 16-22 

1 


deaths, 8. 

Do 

Jan. 11-24 

2 

2 

India _ . 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,104; deaths, 16,223. 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

59 

51 

Do 

Jan. 4-17 

20 

20 


Madras 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

69 

46 


Do 

Jan. 4-24 

74 

53 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20 

9 

2 


Do 

Jan. 4-10--., 

4 

3 


Indo-China __ __ 




Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

An am 

Aug. 1-31 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 
do 

i 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

6 

5 


Cochin-China 

7 

4 


Saigon __ 

Nov. 30 -Dec. 6 

1 



Slam: 

Bangkok - 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 








i Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castelo Branco 

Feteira 

St. Michael Island 

British East Africa. 

Tanganyika Territory... 

Uganda 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas 


Nov. 25 

do 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 


Nov 23-Dec. 27.. 
Aug.- Nov., 1924.. 


Realejo Alto . 


Dec. 19.. 


Tenerille — 

Santa Cruz 

Celebes* 

Macassar 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Do 

China* 

Foochow 

Nanking 

Slung li&icn 

Ecuador 

Chimborazo Province- 
Alausi District 


Jan. 3... 
Oct. 29_ 


Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 
Jan 4-24 


Dec 28-Jan.3___ 
Nov. 23- Jan. 31. 
Oct., 1924 


Guayaquil. 
Do 


Jan. 14 

Nov. 16-Dcc. 31. 
Jan. 1-31 


Egypt 

City— 

Alexandria.. 

Ismailia 

Port Said... 

Suez 

Province— 

Dakhalia 

Kalioubiah.. 

Mcnoufieh-. 

Gold Coast 

Hawaii: 

Honokoa 


Year 1924 
.do.... 


.do. 

-do. 


Jan. 1-8. 

do. . 

do.. 


Nov. 4.. 


India 

Bombay 

I)o._ 

Karachi 

Do 

Madras Picsidency. 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-China 


Nov. 22~Jan. 3.. 

Jan 4-17 

Nov 30* Doc. 0... 

Jan. 4-24 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20.. 
Dec. 28- Jan. 3 — 
Oct. 26- Jan. 3.... 
Jan. 4-10 


Province— 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China.. 
Saigon 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

do 

do 

Jan. 11-17 


Japan 

Java. 

East Java— 

Pillar 

Pare 

* Soerabaya. 

Do 

West Java— 

Chcribon 

Do 

Pekalongan. 

Do....*** 
Tegal 


Aug. 10-Nov. 15... 


Nov. 11-22 

Nov 29 

Nov. 16-Dec. 13.. 
Dec. 21-27 


Oct. 14-Nov. 3... 
Nov. 18-Doc. 22. . 
Oct. 14-Nov. 3... 
Nov. 18-Dec. 22.. 
Oct. 14-Nov. 24.. 


17 

242 


12 


4 

2 

2 

10 

528 

157 

26 

8 


10 

211 


790 


14 


3 

2 

1 

9 

379 

108 

25 

0 


55 

6 

14 

80 

29 

133 

10 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tene- 
riffe. 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


One plague rodent. 

Present. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 19,087; rats found In- 
fected, 6K. 

Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925 Cases, 16. 

Last case, Nov 20. 

Last case, July 0. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


Sept.-Oct., 1924. Deaths, 42. 

Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: Cases 
28,154; deaths, 21,605. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 


Province of Kodiri; epidemic. 
Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER- — Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Madagascar. 


Provinces— 

Itasy 

Moramanga. 

Tananarive. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

do.,. 

Oct. l&-»b(U5.--- 


4 

49 


2 

84 

208 


Towns (ports)— 
Fort Dauphin. 

Majunga 

Tamatave 

Mauritius Island 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 

Nov. 1-30 

do 


12 5 

1 1 

1 1 


Nigeria. 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Do 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3 1 

Oct., 1924 

Nov.9-15 1 

Jan. 4-17 3 


1 


1 

2 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 
deaths, 218. 


Tananarive City (interior). Oct. 
16-Nov. 30: Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 


Sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53. 

Aug. - Oct., 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 


On Chita Railroad. 


Syria: 

Beirut . 


Jan. 11-20. 


1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

De Aar District... 

Do 

Dronfleld 

Kimberley.- 

Maraisburg District 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 

Do 

Ficksburg District... 

Hoops tad District 

Kioonstod District 

Phihppohs District .. 
Vredefort District... . 
Steynsburg District . . ... 


Jan. 9-15 

Jan. 4-17 

Nov 22-Jan. 3 

Jan 4-10 

Dec. 7-13 

Dee. 7-27 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13... 

Dec 21 -Jan. 3... . 

Jan 11-17. 

I)cc 28-Jan. 3 

Dec. 7-13 

Nov 22-Jan. 3 

Dec. 21-27 

Dec 7-20 

Jan. 4 10 


5 5 

10 3 


4 

2 

1 

3 

4 


1 Native. 

... Natives; on farms. 

. . . 8 miles from Kimberley. 

2 

2 Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 


5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

1 


1 


2 


Native; on farm. 
On farm. 


On farms. 

Native; on farm, 
stated. 


Province not 


Transvaal— 

Boshof Disti ict. 

Do 

Smithfield 

Wolmaransstad 

trict. 

On vessel: 

S. S. Conde 


Steamship 


Dis- 


Dec. 7- Jan. 3 
Jan. 11-17 ... 

. .. do 

Nov. 22-29. . . 


3 

5 

1 

1 


3 ! On farm. 

1 j Native, 4 cases; white, one fatal 
,-i case. On farms. 

1 1 On Farm Wolvcrspruit, Vaal 
River. Native. 


November, 1924. .. 1 1 


At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1924 Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 


SMALLPOX 






"Algiers 

Jan. 1-31 

5 


Arabia: 

Jan. 25-31 

1 


Bolivia: 

I/ft Pa* , 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

20 

D 

Brasil: 

Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. ... 

100 

27 

British East Africa: 

Uganda— 

Entebbe 

Oct, 1-31 

4 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15 

57 j 

2 


July 1-Doc. 20, 1024: Cases, 372. 


Imported. 


32341°— 25f 4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Do 

Victoria 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Do 

New Brunswick— 

Bonaventure and 
Qaspe Counties. 

Northumberland.,. j 

Ontario 

Hamilton 


Ceylon 

Colombo... 

China: 

Amoy 

Antung— 

Do 

Foochow... 
Hongkong. . 
Nanking... 
Shanghai— 
Do 

Chosen: 

Seoul 

Czechoslovakia. 


Dec. 14-Jan. 3- 
Jan. 4-Feb. 21... 
Jan. 18-Feb. 7... 


Dec. 7-Jan. 3... 
Jan. 4-Feb. 27.. 


Jan. 1-31.. 
Feb. 8-14.. 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil.. 

^Ttexandria. 

Do 

Esthonia 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Gold Coast 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales . 

Do 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. - 
Greece 


Do.. 


Bombay. 

Do— 

Calcutta. 

Do... 

Karachi— 

Do... 

Madras.. 

Do... 
Itangoon. 
Do... 
Indo-China. . 


Tonkin. 

Irrq* 

Bagdad 

Italy 


Do.. 


Jan. 24-30. 


Jan. 18-24 

Nov. 9-Jan. 24.. 
Nov. 17-Deo. 28. 

Jan. 5-18 

Nov. 2-Jan. 27.. 
Nov. 9-Jan. 3... 

Jan. 4-17 — 

Dec. 7-27 

Jan. 18-24 


Dec. 1-31.. 


Nov. 16-Dec. 15— 

Nov. 12-Doc. 31. 
Jan. 8-28. 


Dec. 8-14.. 


Nov. 23- Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-24 .* 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7.. 


Saloniki . Nov. 11-Dec. 22. 

India 


Province— 

An am 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China 

Saigon 


Nov. 2-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-17 

Oct. 2fr-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-17 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-31 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-24 

Oct. 20-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-10 


162 

2 


472 

351 

5 


30 

17 

307 

168 

16 

26 

122 

73 

86 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

.. .do 

do.. 


Nov. 16-Jan, 3 


Jan. 4-10 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 


Nov. 9- Dec. 27 j 


49 

40 

115 

17 


18 

11 

170 

101 

2 

3 

48 

23 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925: 
Cases, 27. 

July 27-No v. 29, 1924: Casos, 27; 
deaths, 1 

Present. 


Do. 

Do. 


Apr. -June, 1024: Case, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Maravia. 


Dee. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2 
July-Nov., 1924- Cases, 69 
June 29-Nov. 8, 1924. Cases, 7. 


July-Sept., 1924: 
deaths, 1. 


Cases, 82; 


Jan .-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 26. 

Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,504; deaths, 2,857. 


Mar. 5, 1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 


June 29-Dcc. 6. 1924: Cases. 61. 
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SMALLPOX— -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Jp.mA.taa 




Nov. 30- Jan. 3: Cases, 50. Re- 

Do 




ported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re- 

Kingston .... - T 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

4 


ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 

Japan - - - 



Java: 

East Java— 

PftSOOrnftftTl 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 

0 

1 

Do 

Nov. 12-19 


Epidemic in two native villages. 

Soerabaya 

Oct. 19- Dec. 27 

662 

208 

West Java— 

Oct. 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14... 

2 



Do 

Dec. 2d- Jan. 2 

19 

•4 


C her i bon _ _ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

15 



Pekalongan 

do 

22 



Pre anger. 

Nov. 18-24 

1 







Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Do” 

Jan. 1-31 


5 

Town and district. 


Dec. 23-29 


1 | 

Do * 

Jan. 6-12 


1 



Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 



Do 

Jan. 11-31 

5 



M onterey 




Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 

galina Cruz ... 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 


Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 


$o 

Jan 1-Feb. 10 

23 

8 


Vera Crus... 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

10 


Do 

Jan. 5- Feb. 15 


25 


Villa liermosa 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10.... 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 10; deaths, 
2. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 
12. 





Do 




Persia: 

Teheran 




Pem: 

Arequipa. 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Poland .. 




Sept. 21-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec 7-Jan. 3 

17 


Do 

Jan 4- Feb. 7 

45 



Oporto 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 



Jan. 11-17 

1 



Russia. 




Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 9,683. 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 

July-Sept., 1924. Cases, 1,251. 

Spain: 

Barcelona . . 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 

5 


Cadiz 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31 


51 


Madrid 

Y ear 1924 


40 | 


Malaga. . .......... 

Nov. 23- Jan. 3 


97 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 14 


63 i 


Valencia. ............ 

Nov. 30- Dec. 6.... 

2 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne ..... 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31 

19 



Syria: 

AleoDO 

Nov. 23 -Dec. 27... 

13 



DO. - 

Jan. 4- Feb. 7 

45 

15 


Damascus 

Jan. 6-13 

2 


Tunis: 

Tunis 

Nov. 25- Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Do.. 

Jan. 1-14 

29 

* 

Do 

Jan. 22-Feb 18 


93 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19.... 

5 



Union of South Africa ..... 



r r* 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 7. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do, 

Cape Province ..... 

N<*v. 0-Jan. 17. _ 



Orange Free State... ...... 

Nov. 2-8 



Transvaal 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 — 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 12, 1925 — Continued 


SMALLPOX — Continued 


Flaco 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Uruguay - - 




Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2 

July, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 3. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Do 




On vessel: 

S, 8. Habana 

Feb. 18 

1 




' 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 




Algiers. - 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

5 

1 

“Do.. . 

Jam 1-31 

3 

3 

Bolivia: 

La, Paz 

do 

3 


Bulgaria 



Do 




Chile: 

Concepcion.. 

Nov 25-Dec. 1 


1 

Do . 

Jan. 6-12 


2 

Iquique 

Nov. 30-Dec 1 


2 

Talcahuano 

Nov 10-Dec. 20... 


5 

Do. _ 

Jan. 4-10 


1 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 25~Dec. 7 


4 

Do 

Jan. 11-31 


4 

Chosen* 

Seoul 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Egy XU n dr.a 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Oct. 1-Dcc. 10 

12 

8 

Esthonia . 



France 




Gold Coast __ 




Greece 




Do 




Saloniki 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 

1 


Japan 



Latvia. 




Lithuania... 




Mexico: 

Durango 

Doc. 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 

Mexico City 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

80 


Do 

Jan. 11-31 

29 


Palestine 



Ekron 

Dec. 23-29 

i 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Do 

Jan 20-2&. 

1 



Mikveh Israel 

do 

1 



! 

Peru: 

A requipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Poland 



Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 

Oporto 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 


Rumania 




Do 




Constanza 

Dec. 1-10 

i 


Russia 




Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

I 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1024: Cases, 101: 
deaths, 14. 


Jan -June, 1024- Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Oct., 1924. Cases, 5. 


Doc 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 
July-Oct , 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct 1-31, 1924* 1 case 
May- June, 1924. Cases, 110; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov , 1924. Cases, 35; 

deaths, 4. 


Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 2. 
Oct.-Nov., 1924* Cases, 10. 
Aug.-Oct., 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


Sept. 28-Doc. 3, 1024: Cases, 379 
deaths, 22. 


Jan.-June, 1921: Cases, 2,900; 
deaths, 328. 

July- Aug., 1924: Cases* 89; 

deaths, 12. 

Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000. July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 
5,225. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
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TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Sweden: 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Tunis T. - 




Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 10... 

6 

1 

Do 

Jan 2-22 

6 


Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Nov. 1-30 

89 

16 

East London 

Nov. 10-22 

1 

Natal 

Nov. 1-30 

105 

45 

Orange Free State 

do 

21 

2 

Transvaal 

do 

18 

3 

Yugoslavia 



Belgrade 

Nov 24-Dec 7 

4 






Remarks 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1024: Cases, 40. 


Nov. 1-30, 1024: Cases, 233; 
deaths, 00. 

Dec. 21, 1024-Jan. 17,1 025: Out- 
breaks. 

Dec. 14-20: Outbreaks. 

Dec. 7. 1024-Jan. 17, 1925: Out- 
breaks 

Aug. 3-Oct. IS, 1024: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast. 


October, 1024. 


3 


3 
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Results Obtained with the Dick Test Before and After Immunization 

With die Toxin of the Hemolytic Streptococcus of Scarlet Fever 

By It, E. Dyer, Suigeon, with the assistance of B. T. Sockrider, Laboratory Assistant, Hygienic Labora- 
tory, United States Public Health Service 

In the latter part of November, 1924, scarlet fever appeared 
among the 328 inmates of a boys’ school located in the District of 
Columbia. On the request of the authorities of the school and in 
cooperation with the health department of the District of Columbia, 
the Dick test 1 w T as made on each of the hoys, and those showing 
•positive reactions were given injections of the scarlet fever strep- 
tococcus toxin for purposes of immunization against scarlet fever. 2 
Three weeks after the last immunizing dose of toxin, a retest was 
made to determine the degree of immunity produced against the 
toxin. 

The original tests to determine susceptibility were made with a 
toxin made and standardized by Drs. George F. and Gladys H. Dick, 
to whom we are particularly indebted. The toxin of this particular 
batch was of sufficient strength to give the Dick standard skin 
reaction when 0.1 cubic centimeter of a 1:1,750 dilution was injected 
intracutaneously. Phenol, 0.5 per cent, had been added to the toxin 
at the time of its manufacture, some six months before this study 
was undertaken. Final dilution of this toxin w T as made on December 
7, and the tests were performed on the three succeeding days. 

One-half cubic centimeter Record syringes, graduated in tenths 
of a cubic centimeter, with luer tips and fitted with one-half inch 
26-gauge Summit needles, were used. 1 ' 3 Care was taken to inject 
0.1 cubic centimeter amounts. The injections were made in the 
skin over the flexor surface of the forearm, about the junction of 
the upper and middle thirds. 

i Dick, G. F., and Dick, Gladys H.: A SkiD Test for Susceptibility to Scarlet Fever. J. A. M. A., 82:265, 
Jta. 26, 1924. 

* Dick, G. F , and Dick, Gladys H.: Scarlet Fever Toxin in Preventive Immunisation. J. A. M. A. 
82:544, Feb. 16, 1924. 

* Dick, G. F., and Dick, Gladys H.: Scarlet Fever. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, XIV, 1022, Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

a2342°-25f 1 ( 593 ) 
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Two controls were used. A heated control, 4 consisting of toxin 
diluted for use and immersed in water, which was then brought to 
boiling and kept at that temperature for one hour. For the second 
control the uninoculated diluted Dick medium was used. 1 * 

The test toxin was injected in the right forearm by one operator 
and the two controls in the left forearm by a second. All syringes 
and needles were boiled one- hour at the close of each day's work 
in order to destroy any remaining toxin. 

The skin was cleansed with acetone or alcohol and allowed to dry. 
Before each injection the needles were wiped with gauze saturated 
with the solution used for cleansing the skin. Frequent change of 
needles was made, but not usually before each injection. During 
the course of the study nothing of the nature of an infection was 
noted. 

A little less than half of the boys tested were negroes, and it was 
found that the reactions in the darker-skinned negroes were often 
difficult to read. In some it was noted that the skin, in addition to 
showing some shade of red in the roacting area, had a shiny, smoothed- 
out appearance, probably caused by slight swelling. 

In judging the reactions the conclusion of Drs. George F. and 
Gladys H. Dick, 3 4 was followed, i. e., that an area of reddening 1 
centimeter or more in diameter 24 hours after injection constitutes 
some degree of a positive reaction, and that an area of reddening 
less than 1 centimeter in diameter is a negative test. Consequently 
only those reactions were considered as positive which measured 
1 centimeter in at least one diameter; and in determining a pseudo, 
or positive combined, reaction, those reactions caused by the control 
solution which measured less than 1 centimeter in both diameters 
were disregarded. 

Table 1 


Total number tested on original test... 328 

Average age - - _ years. . 16. 8 

Per cent positive 17. 1 

Average age of those positive _ years.. Ids, 2 


Number of white boys tested- . 

Average age 

Per cent positive 

Average age of those positive. . 

Number of colored boys tested. 

Average age.__ 

Per cent positive 

Average age of those positive. . 


189 

.years.- 17. 0 

14.3 

years.- 16.7 

139 

years.- 16. 6 

- 20.9 

.years-- 16. 6 


1 1)’Ck, O F., and Dick, GladjsJI., A Skin Test for Susceptibility to Scarlet Fever. J.A.M. A., 82:265, 
Jon. 36, 1924. 

8 Dick, G. F., and Dick, Gladys H.: Scarlet Fevor. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, XIV, 1022, December, 

1924. 

4 Zingher, A.. The Dick Test in Normal Persons and in Acute and Convalescent Oases of Scarlet Fever. 
J.A.M A.B3 432, Aug. 9, 1924. 
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The length of residence of the boys at the school prior to the date 
of testing varied from a few days to three years, the average length 
of residence being about 12 months. The majority of the boys came 
from city homes; and in regard to possible exposure to infections prior 
to coming to the school, it is thought that the group as a whole was 
comparable to the average public-school group of like age in a large 
city. 

In the positive reactions a slight degree of swelling of the skin and a 
moderate degree of redness were the rule. In the larger reactions the 
redness was of a deeper shade; and in one with outside measurements 
of 23 by 32 millimeters the center over an area 14 by 14 millimeters 
was of a deeper red and was elevated above the rest of the reacting 
area. 

Disregarding the reactions of the control solutions which measured 
less than 1 centimeter m diameter, only one reaction was noted in the 
original lest which might fall into the group described by Zmghor as 
“positive combined” and one which would fall into Zingher’s “pseudo” 
group. 4 

The boys showing positive reactions were divided into two groups. 
One group was immunized with toxin to which no preservative had 
been added, while the second group was immunized with the same 
toxin containing 0.5 per cent phenol. 

Dilutions for immunization were made the day before each im- 
munizing injection, the doso for the day being contained in 1 cubic 
centimeter of solution. Physiological saline solution was used as a 
diluent. The first immunizing dose contained 125, the second 500, 
and the third, 1,000 skin test doses. 

The immunizing doses were given at weekly intervals, and on the 
day following each injection each boy was seen, the reacting areas 
were measured, and other notes were made of local and general re- 
actions. (See Tables 2 and 3.) 

Three weeks from the date of the final immunizing dose each im- 
munized boy was retested with a test toxin to which no preservative 
had been added and w r ith the same toxin containing 0.5 per cent 
phenol. Three controls were used on tho final test, each of the two 
test toxins immersed in boiling water one hour before using, and a 
medium control. 

For various reasons 11 of the boys who gave positive reactions on 
tho original test were not given all of the immunizing doses and 1 boy 
was not retested. These 12 boys have been left out of Tables 2 and 3. 

4 Zingher, A.. The Dick Test in Normal Persona and in Acute and Convalescent Cases of Scarlet Fever. 
J. A. M. A. 83:132, Aug. 9, 1921. 



Tabi*e 2. Showing original test reactions, reactions to immunizing doses, and retest reactions. ( Toxin without preservative was used in 

immunizing this group ) 
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Note.— I n this table Nos. 22 and 27 on retest give reactions with the medium control, for which no explanation is offered. (See No 87, Table 2, heated phenolized control.) 
No. 65 gives history of scarlet fever m 1913, case No. 103 gives history of scarlet fe\er in 1907, case No. l»5 gives history of scarlet fever m 1922. 
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Table 4. — Summary of results of Dick tests three weeks after prophylactic 

inoculations 


Number of cases immunized with toxin without a preservative - 22 

Number of cases giving pseudo, reactions to the phenolized toxin on retest 

(No. 14, No. 275) i 2 

Number of cases giving pseudo reactions to the nonphenolized toxin on retest 

(No. 275) 1 

Number of cases found negative to both toxins on retest 13 

Number of cases found negative to the unpreserved toxin on retest 17 

Number of cases found negative to the preserved toxin on retest 14 

Number of cases immunized with toxin which had been preserved with 0.5 

per cent phenol . 23 

Number of cases giving pseudo reaction to the phenolized toxin on retest 

(No. 145). 1 

Number of cases found negative to both toxins on retest 20 

Number of cases found negative to the unpreserved toxin on retest. 22 

Number of cabcs found negathe to the preserved toxin on retest 20 


On study of the two groups it will he noted that the preserved 
toxin used in immunization seems to have given better results than 
the toxin which contained no preservative. It is thought, however, 
that the groups are too small to draw any definite conclusion to 
that effect. It may safely be said that there is no indication in this 
study that the addition of the 0.5 per cent phenol to the toxin in 
any way vitiated its immunizing potency. 

In the great majority of the 45 cast's recorded in Tables 2 and 3, 
the reactions caused by the immunizing doses were local only. 
Malaise was noted in one instance after the first immunizing dose, 
headache was noted in one case after the second dose, and sore 
throat coupled with malaise was noted in one case after the third 
dose. In four instances the boys complained of t% soreness ” in the 
axilla after the second dose. In some eases the swelling occasioned 
by the immunizing dost' was fairly hard to the touch. In general, 
the more severe reactions occurred after the second dose. 

It is not thought that the data here presented can be interpreted 
in favor either of a medium control alone or of a heated control. 
As far as practical results, are concerned it would have made no 
difference had no controls been used in the original test and, in the 
retest after immunization, the use of controls changed the readings 
in only three cases (Nos. 145, 14, and 275). 

In addition to the boys who were positive on the original test, 38 
boys who gave negative reactions on the original test were given the 
immunizing doses of the toxin. One of these was not retested; 31 
were negative on retest. The reactions of the remaining six are 
given in Table 5. 

The 38 cases referred to immediately above gave in each instance 
a mild local and no suggestion of a general reaction to the immuniz- 
ing do§es. 
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Table 5. — Showing original test reactions , doses of toxin given in immunization , 
and retest reactions in certain cases . 



Original test 


Retest after immunization 

Case 

No 

Toxin 

TTcated i 
control i 

. 

1 

Me- 

dium 

con- 

trol 

Immunizing doses 

i 

Toxin 

without 

phenol 

Toxin 

with 

phenol 

Heated 

non- 

phenol 

control 

Heated 

phen- 

olized 

control 

Me- 

dium 

control 

312 

9X» 

0 

} 

0 

i 

First dose, 250 skin test doses , 

Second dose, 500 skin test doses 

•12X12 

13X13 

4X 4 

0 

0 

4 

8X9 

5X8 

8X8 

No thud dose given _ 

First dose, 125 skin test doses. .. 
Second dose, 500 skin test doses 

0 

10X10 

10X10 

9X 0 

0 

278 

7X8 

4X4 

5X5 

No third dose given*. * 

First dose, 125 skin test doses... 1 
Second dose, 500 skin test doses ! 

0 

13X13 

4X 4 

5X 5 

12X12 

266 

6X5 

3X3 

() 

Third dose, 1,000 skin test doses. 
Same us No 278 

12X12 

13X18 

13X13 

7X 7 

, 15X15 

271 

6X6 

0 

0 

do 

0 

10X10 

0 

0 

0 

46 

4X5 

0 

0 

do. 

1 

9X 9 

11X11 

10X10 

15X15 

13X13 


Cflscs3l2and 266 received immunizing doses of non-phenol ized toxin, the others received phenolized toxin. 
Cases 4, 278, and 206 gave histoiy of having had scarlet fever pi tor to admission to the school. 


In Table 6 are given the results of tests made on the eases diag- 
nosed as scarlet fever by the attending physician. All of the cases 
were mild in type, the rash in some instances lasting less than 24 
hours. The main clinical observations are recorded in the table. 

In cases 5, 66, 54, 84, and 26, the onset of illness was within 48 
hours after an immunizing dose of the toxin had been given. It is 
possible that the symptoms noted in these eases may have been 
caused by severe reactions to the immunizing toxin. The fact that 
in two (5 and 66) only the first immunizing dose was given and the 
retest later resulted in negative reactions may be taken as evidence 
that the illness was scarlet fever and not a severe reaction to the 
immunizing dose of toxin. Case 54 was not retested with the 
heated controls, but from the reaction noted with the medium con- 
trol it is possible that the retest reaction is psuedo in character as 
was the original test reaction in this case. 

In case 113 the rash lasted loss than 24 hours; the illness was mild 
and the desquamation not typical. 

The reaction noted at the site of the immunizing injection in case 
41, after the development of the rash of scarlet fever, is somewhat 
similar to that noted by Zingher in two cases where scarlet fever 
developed in individuals who had had positive Dick reactions a 
short time previously. 4 

As stated earlier in this paper, all reactions showing more than 
the needle puncture were measured and recorded in millimeters, 
those less than 10 millimeters in one diameter being considered 
negative. A tabulation of these negative reactions is given in 
Table 7. 

4 Zingher, A.: The Dick Test in Normal Persons ami in Acute ami Convalescent Cases of Scarlet 
Fever. J. A. M. A., 83, 432, Aug. 9, 1924. 



Table 6. — Showing Dick test reactions on cases diagnosed as scarlet fever. Two cases ( 9 and to) are included * although no diagrams of 

scarlet fever was made on either case 
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Table. 7 — Negative reactions 


Total negative reactions considered _ 272 

Showing only needle puncture 78 

Test toxin and both controls reacting 64 

Test toxin and medium control reacting, with the heated control not re- 
acting 37 

Test toxin and heated control reacting, with the medium control not re- 
acting — 13 

Both controls reacting, with the test toxin not reacting 12 

Test toxin alone reacting * 25 

Medium control alone reacting. 31 

Heated control alone reacting - 12 


With few exceptions (see Tabic 8) the small reactions tabulated 
above consisted of slight, elevated, indurated areas, deep pink in 
color, with an average diameter of 5 millimeters. It seems probable 
that many of these small reactions were caused by traumatism. On 
retesting this group after a lapse of six weeks the same reactions did 
not, as a rule, occur in the same individuals. 


Table 8. — Showing certain atypical reactions 


Case No. 

Original test 

Itetest 

Test 

toxin 

Heated 

control 

Medium 

control 

Test 

toxin 

Heated 

control 

Medium 

control 

299 

7X8 

6X10 

6X 7 

0 

0 

0 

8 - - 

5X0 

0 

10X 7 

0 

6X8 

3X3 

219 

5X5 

3X 5 

J0X 8 

0 

0 

0 

08 

3X0 

7X 8 

10X10 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

10X11 

0 

0 

0 

0 


At the time of retesting the boys who had been immunized and 
those who had had scarlet fever, the entire school was retested with 
two dilutions (1 : 1,750 and 1 : 1,000) of the toxin made and standard- 
ized by Drs. G. F. and G. H. Dick and two other toxins which will 
be referred to as toxins A and B. The Dicks’ standard toxin in the 
1 : 1,000 dilution was not used on the boys who had received the 
immunizing injections nor on the scarlet fever convalescents. As 
some of the boys had left the school after the original test and before 
the retest, there were only 315 boys tested with the three toxins. 

Toxin A and toxin B were produced by hemolytic streptococci of 
scarlatinal origin, but not by the two strains used by Drs. G. F. and 
G. H. Dick in the production of their standard toxin. Toxin A was 
prepared with a nonblood medium and had been standardized to give 
a skin test dose when 0.1 cubic centimeter of a 1:400 dilution was 
injected. Toxin B was prepared with a medium containing blood 
and had been standardized at a dilution of 1 : 5,000 for skin test. 

Table 9 shows the results of the tests with the three toxins. 
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Table 9. — Summary of tests with three toxins 


Tested with three toxins, Dicks’ standard toxin (dilution 1:1,750), toxin 

A, and toxin B __ 315 

Tested with the Dicks’ standard toxin in two dilutions (1: 1,000 and 1 : 1,750), 

toxin A, and toxin B 214 

Negative to the Dicks’ standard toxin in two dilutions and to toxin A and 

toxin B - 100 

Negative to the Dicks’ standard toxin in dilution 1:1,750 and to toxin 

A and toxin B 130 

Negative to the Dicks’ standard toxin in dilution 1:1,750, pseudo to toxin 

A, and negative 1o toxin B 126 

Negative to the Dicks' standard toxin in two dilutions (1:1,000 and 

1 : 1,750), pseudo to toxin A, and negative to toxin B 89 

Cases showing other variations in reactions 53 


The pseudo reactions caused by toxin A measured from 1 to 2 
centimeters in at least one diameter. The most probable explana- 
tion for the high number of pseudo reactions caused by this toxin 
seems to be the low dilution of the medium used. 

The 53 cases referred to in the hist line of Table 9 arc listed below 
in Table 10. For convenience the reactions have been divided into 
groups. 

In group 1 of Table 10 the reactions produced by the various toxins 
are positive and in practical agreement. Groups 2 and 4 show 12 
cases in which the Dicks’ standard toxin in the 1:1,750 dilution is 
positive or pseudo, while toxin B is negative. In 9 of these cases 
toxin A shows pseudo reactions. In group 3 are 3 cases in which 
the 1:1,750 dilution of the Dicks’ standard toxin is positive or 
psuedo, toxin 11 positive, and toxin A negative. Group 5 shows 8 
cases in which toxin A has given rise to pseudo or positive combined 
reactions, while the 1 : 1,750 dilution of the Dicks’ standard toxin and 
toxin B have developed no reactions. In these 8 cases it will be noted 
that the 1:1,000 dilution of the Dicks’ standard toxin has caused 
positive or pseudo reactions. Group (> shows 22 cases where toxin A 
alone was positive. In 14 of these both dilutions of the Dicks 1 
standard toxin gave negative results. 

Among the reasons that have suggested themselves in explanation 
of the discrepancies shown in Table 10 are the following: 

Incorrect standardization of toxins A and B, resulting in the use of 
toxin A in too low dilution and toxin B in too high dilution. 

Difference in the toxins caused by the difference in the organisms 
used in the production of the toxins. 

Difference in the toxins caused by the difference in the mediums 
employed in toxin production. 

The cases are tabulated as indicative of the necessity for careful 
standardization and as suggestive of further work on toxin production 
by different strains of hemolytic streptococci of scarlatinal origin 
and by the same strain on different mediums. 
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Table 10 . — Showing certain reactions produced by different toxins 


Case No. 


Test toxins 


Heated controls 

Remarks 

Dicks’ 

stand- 

ard, 

1 1,000 

Dicks’ 

stand- 

ill d. 
1:1,750 

15X18 

10X17 

16X17 

13X20 

17X15 

16X10 

13X13 

12X17 

Toxin 

A 

Toxin 

B 

19X19 

17X20 

15X15 

20X20 

15X14 

18X18 

15X15 

15X15 

Dicks’ 

stand- 

ard, 

1:1,000 

Dicks’ 

stand- 

ard, 

1.1,750 

Toxin 

A 

Toxin 

B 

97.1 


g!S8Ei:£522 

xxxxxxxx 


0 

0 

4X 4 

0 

4X 4 

0 

0 

0 

12X12 
4X 4 
7X 7 
4X 6 
7X 6 
0 

9X 9 
15X15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3X 3 
0 
0 
0 

See Table 2. 
Do. 

See Table 0. 
See Table 3. 

See Table 2. 
See Table 5. 
See Table 2. 

74 


15 - - .j 


14ft i 


322 

291 

14X18 



5X 6 

312 1 


1411 






266 * 


13X18 

15X20 

0 


7X 7 

16X16 

0 

See Table 5. 

231 ! 

13X13 

15X15 

7X 7 



8X 8 

15X15 

0 

See Table 2. 

278 » 


13X13 

10X10 

0 


5X 5 

13X13 

0 

See Table 5. 



11X15 

11X11 

() 


0 

12X12 

0 

See Table 2. 

46 i 

11X11 

13X13 

3X 3 


15X15 

10X16 

10X10 

See Table 5. 

271 ! _ 

10X10 

16X16 

() 


0 

15X15 

0 

Dd.i 

241 

8X 8 

10X10 

13X13 

0 

9X 9 

0 

14X14 

0 


4 i 


10X10 

10X10 

o 


OX 9 

10X10 

0 

Do. 

2 l . 

10X10 

10X 8 

18X18 

3X 3 

16X16 

13X13 

23X23 

ex 6 


6 

12X12 

10X10 

0 

14X14 

0 

0 

0 

0 


145 


11X11 

9X » 

10X10 


10X10 

6X ft 

0 

See Table 3 

273 1 

13X13 

0 

14X14 


0 

0 

0 

Do 










14 .. „ 

17X17 

0 

0 


12X12 

8X 8 

5X 5 

See Table 2 

21 ■ 

13X13 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Do ' 

54. . 

10X10 

ex o 

0 



17X20 

18X20 

See Table 6. 











2S3 

15X15 

0 

20X70 

0 

10X10 

0 

15X15 

0 


244 

15X15 

0 i 

18X18 

0 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 


32ft 

J 1 X 1 1 

ft 

18X10 

0 

3X 3 

0 

14X14 

3X 3 


2fl0 

11X11 

ft 

16X10 

0 

18X18 

0 

10X16 

0 


287 . 

10X10 

0 

17X17 

0 

0 

10X10 

35X15 

5X 5 


106 

10X10 

0 

16X16 

0 

0 

0 

14X14 

0 


212 

10X10 

0 

12X12 

0 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 


8 — 

10X10 

0 

nxu 

0 

14X14 

6X 8 

10X16 

4X 4 

. 

267 


0 

20X20 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table 3. 

306 


0 

10X16 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table. 6. 

245 


0 

16X16 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table 2. 

240 


0 

12X13 

0 


0 

7X 7 

0 

Do 

84 


0 

11X11 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table 6. 

66 


0 

11X11 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Do. 

169 . 


0 

nxn 

0 


0 

0 

0 


41 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Do. 

196*.. 


7X 7 

10X10 

0 


4X 4 

8X 8 

2X ft 

See Table 3. 

225* 

0 

0 

18X18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


209 

0 

o 

14X14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


173 

0 

0 

14X14 

0 

0 

0 

7X 7 

0 


309 1 

0 

0 

13X13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


194-.. 

0 

0 

32X12 

0 

0 

0 

7X 7 

0 


172 

0 

0 

12X12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


295 

4X 4 

5X 5 

12X12 

0 

0 

4X 4 

OX 9 

0 


228* 

0 

0 

nxu 

0 



0 

0 


238 

0 

0 

nxn 

0 

0 

6 

8X 7 

0 


117.. 

8X 8 

0 

10X10 

0 


0 

5X 5 

0 


222 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 

0 

0 

5X 5 

0 


328* 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 



0 

4X 4 


1C 

0 

0 

9X10 

0 

1 

3X 3 

6’ 

5X 5 

0 



1 History of scarlet fever prior to admission to the school. 

With the exception of cases 241, 6, and 2 (see Table 10), there was 
no disagreement in the results of the original and final tests with the 
Dicks’ standard toxin in the 1 : 1 ,750 dilution among those boys who 
had not received immunizing doses of toxin and those who had not 
had scarlet fever. 

The results of the original tests on these three exceptions are given 
below in Table 11. 


Group 6 j Group 5 i Group 4 1 Group 3 1 Group 2 | Group 1 
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Table 11. — Showing original test reactions in three cases in which later tests 
gave different results ( see Table 10 for retests) 


241 

8_, 

2 .. 


Case No. 


Test toxin, 
dilution 
1*1,750 


Hen tod 
eontiol 


0 

5X0 

5X6 


0 

0 

7X10 


Medium 

control 


0 

5X5 

8X8 


It will be noted that 12 boys whose test reactions are listed in 
Tables 2, 3, and 10 gave a history of having had scarlet fever at some 
time prior to entering the school. A small number, including cases 
65 and 263 (see Tables 2 and 3), described the attacks as moderately 
severe and stated that desquamation occurred. In the majority of 
cases no account of the illness reported as scarlet fever could be 
elicited. 

In addition to the cases already noted, 20 boys giving negative 
reactions to the Dicks’ standard toxin gave histories of having had 
scarlet fever. Eleven of these gave pseudo reactions to toxin A. 


CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Toxin containing 0.5 per cent phenol was found to be as effec- 
tive in producing immunity as a toxin to which no preservative had 
been added, when judged by skin tests made three weeks after the 
last immunizing dose. 

(2) The necessity for further work on methods of toxin production 
and standardization is indicated. 


A FURTHER REPORT ON FOOT DEFECTIVENESS IN SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

A preliminary report on foot defectiveness observed in 356 New 
York City public-school children by Dr. Maurice J. Lewi was pub- 
lished in the Public Health Reports for November 4, 1921. Of the 
children examined, 6 per cent of the boys and 13 per cent of the girls 
had flat foot. 

Much has been written regarding the posture of the school child, 
and yet the average school medical inspector and school nurse seem 
to have been given very incomplete information regarding the under- 
lying causative factors of faulty posture. Also, a satisfactory 
practical standard of classification and comparison is yet to be devised. 
Further investigation is required on this problem. 

Postural deformity in the minds of many persons Is largely attribu- 
table to the action of gravity. Since this action affects everyone, 
however, it alone can not account for the occurrence of deformity 
in an otherwise normal person. Studies by Bankart , 1 Sherrington, 
and others, indicate that postural deformity is the result of faulty 
position and a deformity resulting therefrom due to default of the 


> Postural or so-called Static Deformities. By A. S. B. Bankart. Br. Med. Jour., Apr. 23, 1921. 
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normal mechanism for counteracting the influence of .gravity and 
maintaining the body in an upright position. This mechanism is a 
nervous mechanism; for the position of the body is maintained by 
continuous reflex muscular activity. 2 There is evidence that different 
parts of the muscle fibers are concerned in phasic and tonic muscle 
activity, respectively, each having individual nerve supplies, and 
that the sympathetic activity probably is concerned in tonic or 
postural contractions. 

The chief characteristics of postural activity are defined by 
Sherrington as — 

(а) The low degree of tension that usually develops; 

(б) The long periods for which it can be maintained without 

fatigue; 

( c ) The relative ease with which it is interrupted by reflex 

inhibition; 

( d ) The “lengthening” and “shortening” reaction obtained 

from muscles exhibiting postural contraction, i. e., the 
property which a skeletal muscle has of adapting itself to 
different lengths without change in tension. 

The body is maintained in the erect position by reason of recip- 
rocal innervation of antagonistic muscles. Normally, change in 
position is accompanied by a finely balanced adjustment, lengthening 
and shortening opposing muscles without- undue tension. In paralysis 
the break in the arc of reciprocal innervation is caused by an organic 
lesion, whereas in simple postural cases it is functional and may be 
induced by many factors. 

A very high percentage of postural defect has been observed 
among school children. An analysis of the tracings of the standing 
positions of 746 Harvard freshmen, reported by Lee, 3 showed that 80 
per cent of them habitually assumed a standing position that was 
unsatisfactory, and in 25 per cent the method of standing was 
distinctly unsatisfactory. That is, they had poor use of the feet. 
It is obvious that the development of most of the cases of foot defect 
could be prevented by adequate attention during childhood. 

Postural activity is not of late development, but is acquired early 
in life. Bankart called attention to the position assumed by the 
child just learning to stand. The feet are flattened and inverted 
by the body weight, not because the muscles are weak, but because 
postural activity is not yet developed. When he learns to walk, 
postural activity becomes established and the feet are adducted and 
inverted. The tendency to passive abduction and eversion, charac- 
teristics of flat foot, is resisted by reflex tonic muscular activity. 
In other words, according to Bankart, flat foot is either caused or 
accompanied by deficient postural activity which appears to be 
modified by mental fatigue, inertia, temperament, anemia, consfci- 

"storrington: Brain, 1915, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 19. 

* Bodily Mechanics in Harvard Freshmen. By Roger I. Lee, Wm. H. Greer, and Lloyd T. Brown. 
Amer. Pbys. Ed. Rev., Vol. XXV, No. 8, November, 1920. 
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pation, adenoids, and the general state of health. The tendency to 
flat foot should be resisted by relieving the postural muscles from 
strain, reestablishing the postural reflex, correcting hampering phys- 
ical defects that lower vitality, and improving the physical and 
mental health. 

It is important that parents and responsible official agencies should 
cooperate for the discovery of existing or impending foot defects 
among school children with a view to their correction and prevention. 
This is quite clearly shown in a report by Doctor Lewi on the results 
of a more recent foot survey made by the Foot Clinics of New York, 
of the pupils attending the Bryant High School, Long Island City, 
New York. Each pupil was examined on the basis of the following 
queries, which appeared on the record forms: 


Record of the First Institute of Podiatry for the Examination of the Feet and Carriage or 

School Children 

Date - School Age 

Name Addiess 

Race Nationality 

Sex: M, F 

Student complains of — 

Pain in feet or legs when walking 

State exact location of pain . 

Fatigues easily when walking 


Examination 


Mode of walking 

Kit of shoes j 

Superficial defects 


Short 

Corns - 



Callosities. .. _ . 


Narrow . 

Verruca 

Carriage 

Qood. 

Wide - 

Abnormal nails .. 


Skin lesions 

8tglc of shoes 

Pointed 

Senupointed - 

Orthopedic 

High heel . 

Fit of socks 

Short 

Long 

Correct 

Ily peridrosis .... 

Bromidrosis 

Fair 

Poor 

Note —State tho location of the first four de- 
fects on the foot Use abbreviations. 

i 

i 


Deformities and Mechanical Disturbances 


Strained foot 

Reeornmendat ions 

Weak foot 


Acquired flut foot 


Weak ankles 


Staffer's foot 


Club foot (typo) 


Restriction of flexion 


Extension 


Inversion 


Eversion 


Functionally impaired metatarsal arch 


Metatarsalgia 


Morton's toe 


Hallux valgus 


Hallux rigidus 


Hammer toe 


Note. —State whether condition is bi later a lor uni- 
lateral and, if the latter, state which foot. 

Remarks 
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The following data were collected: 


Foot dejects among Long Island City high-school children 


Condition 


Fercentage 

Number 

Both 

sexes 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

sexes 

Boys 

Girls 


MOMS OK WALKING 


Total obsir ved 




1,606 

43 

661 

964 


2. 80 

4. 17 

2 10 

23 

20 

Toes out 

49 97 

51 72 

48 95 

762 

285 

407 

Correct 

47. 18 

44. 10 

48 95 

710 

243 

407 


FIT OF SHOES » 






1,505 

551 

954 

Short 

44 45 

52 81 

39 02 

069 

291 

378 

bong 

2 79 

1.63 

3. 40 

42 

9 

33 

Narrow 

23. 99 

21 42 

25 47 

301 

118 

243 

Wide.... - 

3. 40 

1.63 

4 51 

52 

9 

43 

Correct 

34. 55 

31 40 

36. 37 

520 

173 

347 


STYLE OF SHOES 3 


Tot al observed 




1,502 

548 

954 


30 69 

14.78 

39. 83 

461 

81 

380 

Semipointed 

45. 41 

47. 63 

44.13 

682 

261 

421 

Orthopedic 

22 90 

37. 59 

14.47 

344 

206 

138 

High heel 

2. 60 

4.09 

39 

39 





SOCKS 


>tal observed _ 




1, 485 

550 

935 

Short 

42 76 

59 09 

33. 16 

'635 

325 

310 

Bong 

1.01 

.91 

1 07 

15 

5 

10 

Correct 

56 23 

40 00 

65 78 

835 

220 

615 


CARRIAGE 


Total observed. 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 





1,273 

568 

333 

940 

44. 62 

53. 45 

41.49 

178 

390 

40 93 

36. 94 

42 34 

521 

123 | 

398 

14. 45 

9.61 

16. 17 

184 

32 

152 


Total observed. 




1,506 

551 

954 

Weak foot 

76.68 

73. 14 

78 72 

i; i64 

403 

751 

Flat foot 

1. 13 

2.30 

.42 

17 

13 

4 

Strained foot 

1.06 

2 00 

.52 

16 

11 

5 

Hallux valgus 

1.93 

.91 

2. 52 

29 

5 

24 

Hammertoe 

1.00 

2.36 

.21 

15 

13 

2 

Shaffer’s foot 

.47 

.73 

.31 

7 

4 

3 

Clubfoot 

.07 


. 10 

1 


l 

Shortened leg _ 

.07 

. 18 


1 

i 


Broinidrosis— _ _ 

2. 52 

6 90 


38 

38 


Callouses 

10.90 

10. 89 

10.90 

164 

60 

104 

Corns 

23.06 

23.77 

22.64 

347 

131 

216 

Hyperldrosia .. ... 

16.94 


26. 73 

255 


255 

Nafis 

13. 02 

il. 80 

13. 73 

196 

65 

131 

Metatarsalgia 

2.26 

3. 63 

1.47 

34 

20 

14 

Verruca 

.20 

.30 

.10 

3 

2 

1 


1 Inasmuch as the same shoe might be long and narrow or short and narrow, etc., the percentages do not 
add up to 100. 

3 The same shoe might be both pointed or semipointed and high heeled; therefore, the percentages do 
not add up to 100. 
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On reference to the table it will bo observed that 1,154 children, 
403 boys and 751 girls, or 73.14 per cent of the former and 78.72 per 
cent of the latter, were found to have “weak foot.” 

This condition is defined as a foot that flattens out on weight bear- 
ing, being the stage preceding acquired flat foot. Weak foot can be 
corrected in almost every instance; but when neglected, deformity 
will follow. “ Children and adolescents afflicted with weak foot need 
the care of the specialist much more than those afflicted with acquired 
flat foot in order to prevent them from falling into the latter group.” 
This being the case, it is highly important that the routine physical 
inspection of school children should include examinations for foot 
defects. 


“CLEAN-UP” TOWN CONTEST IN TEXAS 

The State Board of Health of Texas lias designated the week of 
April 5-11 as State-wide “clean-up” week, and, in keeping with tho 
program, the Hill County Federation of Women's Clubs has spon- 
sored a “ cleanes t-town ” contest for Hill County for that week. 
The purpose is to arouse enthusiasm and create a friendly rivalry 
among the towns of the county in an intensive “clean-up” cam- 
paign. Similar campaigns in the past two years, conducted by the 
federation in cooperation with civic organizations, business men's 
clubs, Boy Scout organizations, and the school children, have proved 
very successful. Public markets, dairies, and slaughterhouses were 
inspected and recommendations for improvements were made where 
unsatisfactory sanitary conditions were found. The Boy Scouts and 
the school children took an active part in making a thorough clean-up 
of rubbish. 

The State board of health cooperates in the work and furnishes 
inspectors free of charge to grade the towns at the end of the contest. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Typhoid fever held compensable under workmen's compensation act . — • 
(Maine Supreme Judicial Court.) Typhoid fever, contracted by an 
employee of the State highway commission from drinking polluted 
water furnished him by the commission while in its employ, is a 
personal injury by accident within the terms of the Maine work- 
men's compensation act, and therefore compensable. (Brodin's 
Case, 126 Atl. 829.) 

Massachusetts fitted-milk act construed . — (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, First Circuit.) The Massachusetts so-called filled- 
milk act does not proscribe the addition of egg yolk, but of fat or 
oil, as such, other than milk fat, to any milk, cream, or skimmed 
32342° — 25f 2 
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milk for purposes of sale or exchange. The act does not prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of “ Carolene,” a compound of skimmed milk 
and egg yolk subjected to partial evaporation and containing about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of fat derived from the egg yolk. (Mahoney 
et al. v. Caroleno Products Co., 2 F. (2d) 366.) 

Village hoard of health m ilk ordinance held valid and violation thereof 
restrained . (New York Supreme Court.) A village board of health 
milk ordinance, which, among other things, designates the various 
grades which may be sold and the requirements for each grade, and 
which requires a permit to sell at retail, requires the bottling of all 
milk, and requires that certified and raw milk of all grades shall come 
from tuberculin- tested cows, is valid and the village is entitled to an 
injunction to restrain its violation. (Village of Herkimer v. Potter, 
207 N. Y. S. 35.) 

Right to compel issuance of permit by city boat'd of health denied . — 
(New Jersey Supreme Court.) A writ of mandamus, to compel a city 
board of health and city health officer to issue a permit to engage in 
the business of preparing live fowl for sale or selling live fowl or 
slaughtering poultry upon the payment of the required foe, was 
denied whore a city ordinance provided that “such permit may ho 
issued'’ by the board of health, because such board had a discretion 
in the matter of issuing or refusing permits. (Doben v. Board of 
Health of City of Paterson et ah, 127 Atl. 3S.) 

Piggery held not to be a public nuisance. — (Michigan Supreme 
Court.) A piggery, where garbage collected from the city of Kala- 
mazoo was disposed of by feeding to hogs, was held not to he a public 
nuisance, even though there were offensive odors from it, particularly 
in hot weather, where it was quite isolated and passers-by on the 
highway could not see it and where there were only a very few houses 
within half a mile of it. 

The statutory authority of a township board to assign places for 
conducting offensive trades is not ground for injunctive relief against 
a piggery not on an appointed place where the board has taken no 
action to assign places for conducting piggeries. (Township of Kala- 
mazoo ct ah v. Kalamazoo .Garbage Co., 200 N. W. 953.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 14, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended March 1 4, 1926, and corresponding week of 1924. ( From 

the Weekly Health Index , March 17, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce ) 

Wook ended Corresponding 

Mar. 14, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 58, 976, 770 55, 275, 589 

N umber of deat h claims 12, 722 1 1, 662 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate 11. 2 11. 0 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 14, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , March 17, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities) . _ . 

Akron 

Albany K 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 4 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas... 

Denver. 

Des Moines. 

Detroit ... 

Duluth 

Erie 

Fall River 4 

Flint _____ 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City 

Kansas Citv, Kan* 

KansavS City, Mo 

Los Angeles.. 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

New Bedford 

Now Haven 

New Orleans. 

New York 

Bron* Borough. _ .. 
Brooklyn Borough _ . 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Boiough _ 
Richmond Borough 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester . 

St. Louis 

Bt Paul. . 

Salt Lake City 4 

San Antonio 


Week ended Mar. 
14, 1025 

Annual 
death 
l ate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
w eek, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 14, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
i ate 1 

Week 
ended 
Mar 14, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

7, 865 

14.9 

8 14 4 

9.55 

*964 


62 

i i i 

10 

6 

110 

40 

17 4 

17 6 

6 

2 

133 

79 

17.7 

20 6 

8 

16 


260 

17 0 

15 3 

26 

28 

70 

85 

21 5 

17.4 

9 

17 


259 

17 2 ! 

15 ft 

29 

30 

77 

41 

1 


ft 

8 

79 

155 

14 6 

12 4 

26 

14 

106 

20 

12 1 1 

14.9 

3 

3 

52 

39 

15 8 I 

16 1 

6 

1 

98 

816 

14 2 | 

12 3 

116 

116 

103 

127 

16 2 | 

16 9 

12 

21 

71 

220 

12 6 

11 9 

40 

43 

99 

93 

17 7 

15 6 

8 

ft 

75 

43 

11 6 

13 0 

8 

12 


88 



4 

13 


38 

13 3 

12 6 

5 

ft 

86 

299 



57 

52 

96 

26 

12 3 

1 10 1 

3 

4 

63 

29 



9 

5 

176 

40 

17 2 

17 2 

12 

11 

173 

18 



7 

9 

115 

33 

11 3 

10 2 

3 

2 


30 

12 ft 

10 5 

1 

5 

16 

48 



8 

3 


122 

17 7 

15 3 

15 

13 

103 

35 

17 4 

20 4 

4 

6 

89 

75 

12 4 

16 5 

5 

12 

3ft 

35 

14.7 

14.1 

6 

4 

127 

140 

19.9 

14. 1 

24 

15 


230 



21 

22 

58 

93 

18.7 

14 9 

8 

7 

70 

43 

19.3 

15 3 

7 

7 

122 

20 

10 0 

10.6 

1 

ft 

27 

68 

20 6 

18 8 

7 

13 


113 

11.7 

12 2 

16 

23 

73 

113 

13 8 

10.7 

20 

7 

107 

68 

2R 5 

27 5 

9 

7 


40 

15 4 

13 0 

8 

8 

133 

40 

11.7 

18 7 

ft 

6 

65 

179 

22 5 

21.0 

20 

14 


1, 608 

13.7 

14 0 

176 

199 

70 

193 

11.2 

12.8 

17 

22 

59 

524 

12.2 

12 8 

57 

68 

60 

704 

16. 3 

16.6 

80 

97 

80 

133 

12 1 

10 l 

18 

9 

| 89 

54 

21.0 

14.0 

4 

3 

72 

108 

12.4 

12. 9 

6 

9 

27 

39 

12.0 

12. 1 

7 

3 

124 

60 

12.3 

13 9 

9 

6 

105 

28 

13.7 

9.5 

3 

1 


48 

11 8 

14 0. 

ft 

8 

48 

37 

13.6 

11.1 

7 

3 

117 

613 

16. 1 

14. 1 

70 

76 

88 

306 

25.3 

21.3 

51 

34 

1?9 

64 

11 8 

12.6 

4 

6 

41 

64 

13.6 

19.3 

14 

13 

1*2 

56 

15.7 

11.9 

5 

6 

61 

72 

11.8 


7 


KK 

259 

16.4 

1ft. 8 

20 

21 

OO 

55 

11.7 

14.5 

5 

3 

43 

34 

13.5 

15.8 

4 

3 

63 

63 

16.6 

17.7 

i 0 

15 



* Annual rate per 1,066 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,090 births -an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated bKhs for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area (or births. 

* Dati for 03 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, March 13, 1025. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March H, 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index, March 17, 1925 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Scut (lo 

Somerville. 

Spokane. . 
Springfield, Mass. 

S> mouse. 

r J tu oma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

lit iea. - 
Washington, I) C 
\N atoi t-uiy . 
Wilmington, l)el_. 

W or rest ei 

Yonkers 

Youngstown. ... 



W'eek ended Mai . 
14, 11*25 

A.nnual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
con <- 
spending 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar 14, 
1025 

'1 otal 
deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mai. 14, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 


147 

13.7 

14.3 

10 

16 

58 


28 

14.3 

15 1 

4 

1 

113 


72 



3 

4 

31 


34 

17 4 

10. 0 

4 

1 

107 


36 



5 

4 

100 


37 

12.6 

16. 5 

3 

4 

45 


45 

12.2 

16 1 

11 

7 

138 


13 

6. 5 

15.7 

0 

4 

0 


84 

15.2 

12. 5 

31 

12 

100 


42 

16 0 

20.9 

b 

8 

07 


28 

13 0 

17.3 

5 

2 

103 


136 

14 2 

16.8 

12 

b 

67 


24 



6 

5 

133 


34 

14 5 

12.2 

4 

3 

01 



07 

17. 0 

12 5 

4 

4 

46 


20 

0.3 

10. 5 

3 

3 

66 

.... 

30 

0.8 

12.8 

3 

5 

38 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject tu change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended March 21* 1925 


ALABAMA 


ark \nsa 9 —continued 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox 67 

Diphtheria - 13 

Dysentery - 2 

Influenza. 657 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 17 

Measles 10 

Mumps - 60 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 10 

Pneumonia 236 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox 169 

Tetanus- 4 

Tuberculosis. 104 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 20 

ARIZONA 

Cerobrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza, 150 

Leprosy 1 

Measles 28 

Mumps 15 

Scarlet fever ll 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 82 

Whooping cough 8 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria 3 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 460 

Malaria 33 

Measles 40 


Cases 

Mumps 44 

Pellagra - 18 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 21 

Trachoma 6 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 33 

(AllKOUMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Los Angeles 1 

Oakland 1 

Diphtheria 143 

Influenza ---- - 156 

Jaundice (epidemic)— San Fianciseo 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 

San Diego 1 

San Francisco 1 

Measles 114 

Poliomyelitis: 

Alameda- 1 

Oakland 1 

Scarlet fever 148 

Smallpox 

Huntington Park 8 

Los Angeles 34 

Los Angeles Couni y 15 

Oakland. 10 

Ojai - 12 

San Diego 17 

San Francisco 15 

San Jose 12 

Scattering 40 

Typhoid fever 0 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denvoi) 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 13 


( 613 ) 
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colo r a do— con t in ued 

Cases 

Measles 1 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia . - 3 

Scarlet fever . - 12 

Smallpox - 1 

Tuberculosis M 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough - 4 

CONNECT!! UT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 2 

Chiekcn pox - 40 

Diphtheria _ 49 

Dysentery (bacillary) - 1 

Herman measles 33 

Influenza 21 

Measles. 107 

Mumps 22 

Pneumonia fall foine0__ 99 

Seal let fevoi . 138 

Septic sore f hi oat. .. 5 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 87 

W hooping cough 54 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheno - 2 

Measles 3 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fe\ er 4 

r J ubereulosis 2 

Whooping cough J 

PfS'llOCT OF < O! I’MBIA 

Clmkenpox 10 

Diphtheiiu 14 

Influenza - 2 

Measles 38 

Pneumonia 62 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Pent let fever. 27 

Tuberculosis . . . 25 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 18 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 8 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheuu.. 7 

Influenza 53 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Mularia 1 14 

Mea*Uss 4 

Mumps. 58 

Pneumonia 100 

lvalues . l 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox . 4 

Tetanus _ 3 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 14 

GFOROIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 46 

Diphtheria * 10 

Dysentery (amebic) 4 

II ookvv oi m disease 6 


ckoroia— continued 

Cases 

Influenza 1,202 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Mnlar l a 32 

Measles • 42 

Mumps Ill 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia 170 

Scarlet fever 12 

Septic sore throat. 10 

Smallpox 18 

Tetanus 1 

Ti achoma 9 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 66 

ILLINOIS 

Cciehiospinal meningitis* 

Cook County j 2 

Sangamon County 1 

Diphtheria* 

Cook County 70 

Send cling . 40 

Influenza ... . 382 

Letlvugie encephalitis Cook County 8 

Measles 1,075 

Pneumonia 448 

Seal let fev er 

Cook County 349 

Kane County 14 

Kankakee County 15 

Knox County 12 

Lake County 9 

Mm mu County 18 

Poona County 10 

St Clan County 20 

Will County 9 

Scattei ing 93 

Smallpox 

St ciatr County 15 

Ne.itleung 24 

Tuberculosis 238 

Typhoid fovei 5 

Whooping cough.. 267 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 86 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 166 

Measles 97 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 27 

Pohomyel’tis— Cass County 1 

Seal let fevei: 

(’’ass County 10 

Delaware County 21 

Elkhart County 13 

Huntington County 24 

Lake County 11 

St. Joseph County 76 

Vigo County 16 

Scattering 90 

Smallpox: 

Cass County 16 

Marion County 12 

Vigo County. - 8 

Scattering - 31 
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Indiana— continued 

Cases 


Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 15 

* IOWA 

Diphtheria 14 

8 corlct fever 24 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fever 1 

KANSXfl 

Chicken pox 131 

Diphtheria 36 

German measles 6 

Influenza 180 

Measles 4 

Mumps 423 

Pneumonia 78 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fevor 143 

Smallpox - 0 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 95 

Typhoid fever- 2 

Whooping cough 43 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 9 

Hookw orm disease - 6 

Influenza 272 

Malaria - f> 

Pneumonia.. 56 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis - 43 

Typhoid fever . - „ 11 

Whooping cough 8 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 43 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 4 

Influenza - 51 

Measles 14 

Mumps - 215 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever 32 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Vincent’s angina 2 

Whooping cough 7 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox 82 

Diphtheria 41 

Dysentery 4 

German measles 8 

Influenza 04 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles - 47 

Mumps 68 

Pneumonia (all forms) 172 

Scarlet fever 71 

Septic sore throat 4 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 77 

* Week ended Friday. 


Maryland— continued 

Cases 


Typhoid fever 5 

Vincent’s angina 1 

W hooping cough 116 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 170 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 6 

Diphtheria.. - 73 

German measles . 233 

Influenza 143 

1 ^ethargic encephalitis „ 2 

Measles 607 

Mumps 100 

Ophthalmia neonatoium 20 

Pneumonia (lobar) 186 

Seal let fever 308 

Septic sore throat 6 

Trachoma 4 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 162 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 167 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 66 

Meusles. 168 

Pneumonia 172 

Scarlet fever 382 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis . 218 

Typhoid fever 1 5 

Whooping cough 90 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 97 

Diphtheria 48 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalit is 1 

Measles. 35 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 240 

Smallpox 31 

Tuberculosis 87 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough 10 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza... 136 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 16 

Typhoid fever 0 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 66 

Diphtheiia 69 

Influenza 101 

Measles 17 

Mumps 164 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 69 

Scarlet fever 276 
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MissouRi—conthiued 

Cases 

Smallpox 27 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis - 42 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cougli 33 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 83 

Measles 23 

Mumps 39 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox * . 11 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough _ _ 8 

NEBRASKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheiia 4 

Influenza 27 

Measles 1 

Mumps . 24 

Pneumonia.. - 1 

Poliomyelitis- 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis. l 

Whooping cough 3 

*NIXV JEHSEY 

Cerebrospinal men i git us 2 

Chicken pox. 125 

Diphtheiia 102 

Influenza. 44 

Measles.. 224 

Pneumonia 151 

Scarlet fever 320 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 295 

NPW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 14 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 7 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles __ 23 

Mumps 10 

Fneuhioma 6 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 1 

Tubeiculosis - 40 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 10 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Diphtheiia 93 

Influenza 213 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles. 506 

Pneumonia 457 


n»w tor*— continued 

Cases 


Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 344 

Smallpox 5 

T> phoiri fever... 14 

W hooping cough 201 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 123 

Diphtheria 29 

Measles 58 

Scarlet fever - 21 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 67 

Typhoid fever - l 

Whooping cough 135 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis-* Haskell County,. 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheiia 8 

Influenza 288 

Mumps- 23 

Pneumonia Ill 

Scat let fever 23 

Smallpox 

Custer County 23 

Scattering 10 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whcopmg cough 20 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 1C 

Diphtheiia 

Portland 11 

Scattering — 9 

Influenza 88 

Measles 4 

Mumps 31 

Ophthalmia neonutoium 1 

Pneumonia 15 

ScuiM fever 18 

Smallpox 

Portland 11 

S< uttering 12 

Tuberculosis 18 

T> piloid fevei — 4 

Whooping cough 24 

SOUTH DAKUTV 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 10 

Measles 5 

Prcumoriia 10 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough I 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 55 

Diphtheria 37 

I)j sentery (epidemic) 4 

Influenza 400 

Measles 96 

Mumps 89 
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teias — cob tinned 

Cases 


Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 88 

Rabies in man - 1 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox 94 

Tetanus 3 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 68 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 28 

Mumps 00 

Seal let fever 19 

Whooping cough , . . 12 

'WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 112 

Diphtheria 45 

G or man measles 90 

Measles , 3 

Mumps,,- - JH. r > 

Pneumonia 1 

Policing eh ( is— Abel deen - - 1 

Seal let fever 44 

Smallpox „ 52 

Trichinosis — 8 

Tuboieulosis , „ — 29 

Typhoid fevci — 4 

Whooping cough — OH 

WP ST MKOIK1A 

Diphtheria 9 

Scarlet f*»\ei ... 14 

Smallpox , - 11 

Typhoid fever 5 


Reports for Week Ei 

DISTRICT UF run, MIMA 


Cases 

Cerehio‘pinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphthctm* 7 

Influenza 2 

lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles 22 

Pneumonia 38 

Scarlet fe\er 42 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis . 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough .. 20 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 10 

Malaria, f> 

Pneumonia 7 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: Cases 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 11 

German measles 659 

Influenza 1 

Measles 421 

Mumps 127 

Ophthalmia noonatoium 1 

Pneumonia 12 

Kc-ailet fever. 13 

Smallpox 15 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 11 

Whooping cough 18 

Scattering* 

Chicken pox 203 

Diphtheun 27 

(lei man measles 96 

Influenza * 110 

Measles 320 

Mumj is 353 

Pneumonia 44 

Scarlet fever, 124 

Smallpox 37 

Tubci culos’s 16 

T> phoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 73 

AVAOMINO 

Chicken pox * 37 

Dtphtheiu A .. 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles 3 

M umps 12 

Scarlet fexei 11 

Tiuchonm 3 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fevci 6 


March 14, 1925 

fi OKI pa 'continued 

Cases 


Scarlet fevei 3 

Hmullpot 4 

Typhoid fever 12 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria.. 5 

German measles. 2 

Measles - — 2 

Mumps 21 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 90 

Smallpox 10 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 5 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

J December, 1984 











California 

8 

952 

91 

4 

185 

5 

36 

737 

473 

103 

January, 1985 











Florida 


34 

113 

28 

12 

1 

1 

15 

8 

41 

Idaho 


23 

5 





31 


7 

Louisiana 

0 

94 

279 

18 

9* 

5 

2 

62 

110 

75 

Maiylaml 

2 

1G4 

401 

1 

202 

0 

1 

445 


27 

Minnesota . . 

1 

395 

7 


134 


1 

998 j 

201 

29 

Missouri 

2 

325 

353 

12 

63 

6 

0 

1,557 

94 

9 

New J oi spy. . .... 

4 ! 

410 

157 

0 

614 


2 

1,281 ! 

19 

26 

Now York 

1G 

1, 220 

791 

3 

1,577 


8 

2, 870 

54 

147 

Oklahoma.- 

6 

104 

2, 648 

42 

42 

ii 

3 

155 

170 

50 

IUi ode Island 

0 

73 

G 

7 


0 

0 

140 


1 

West Virginia 


92 

307 


149 | 


1 

133 

123 

92 

Wisconsin 

6 

1G5 

20G 

i 

0 

1,886 

0 

6 

661 

217 

8 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1925 


Notifuations regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of February , 
1025, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain Slates 


Referred by— 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Scarlet 
. ver 

Small- 

pox 

Tubercu- 

osis 

Typhoi l 
fever 

Illinois 1 




4 

39 


Minnesota 

1 


3 

6 

1 

£ 

1 

2 

New York 

1 





Ohi) | 


i 





PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cativo measures from the cities named for the week ended March 7, 


1925: 

Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended Mar. 7, 1925; 

Number of rats examined 3, 719 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - 12 

Number of squircls examined - 861 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 1 

Totals to Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 59, 815 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 126 

Number of squirrels examined.- 3, 870 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 3 

Oakland , Calif . 

Week ended Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 2, 871 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 2 
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Totals? to Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rath examined 20, 821 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

New Orleans, La. 

Week ended Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 446 

Number of inspections made.. 1,110 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 35 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 613 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 51, 023 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria.- For the week ended March 7, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,455 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 8, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,848 case's of this disease. One hundred and 
five cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of approximately 28, 1K)0, 000, reported 897 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended March 7, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,028 eases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,036 cases. 

Measles. — Twenty-six States reported 4,267 eases of measles for 
the week ended March 7, 1925, and 18,351 cases of this disease for 
the week ended March 8, 1924. One hundred and five cities re- 
ported 2,316 cases of measles for the week this year, and 7,110 
cases lust year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 4,528 eases; last year, 4,448 oases; 
105 cities —this year, 2,191 cases; last year, 1,934 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,073 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended March 7, 1925, 35 States reported 
984 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,460 cases. One hundred and five cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 345 cases; 1924, 488 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 105 cases. These cities reported 13 deaths from small- 
pox for the week this year, of which 4 occurred in Houston, Tex., 
3 in Detroit, Mich., and 3 in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and one cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended March 7, 1925, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 227 
eases. One hundred and five cities reported 62 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 46 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 43 cases. 
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Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia (combined) were reported for the week by 105 cities as 
follows: 1925, 1,278 deaths; 1924, 1,336 deaths. 

City reports for week ended March 7 , 1925 

The “estimated expectancy'’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median num- 
ber of eases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidomic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not boon received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1015 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usuai trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW KNULAND 










Maine’ 










Portland 

73, 129 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

New Hampshire 










Concord — 

22, 4 OH 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

81, 383 


3 

4 


3 

0 


2 

Vermont: 









Barre 

1 10, 008 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Burlington 

23,013 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

Massachusetts. 










Boston . . . 

770, 400 

52 

02 

55 

16 

5 

225 

0 

41 

Fall River 

120, 912 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Springfield- 

144, 227 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

23 

3 

2 

Worcester 

191,927 

11 

4 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Rhode Island* 










Pawtucket- 

08, 799 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 

0 

8 

7 

1 

o ! 

0 

0 

6 

Hartford 1 

» 138, 030 

2 

9 

12 

0 

o 

1 

4 

13 

New Haven. 

172, 907 

18 

3 

0 

1 

i 

8 

0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo. 

530, 718 

14 

19 

4 

3 

l 

134 

11 

17 

New York 

5, 927, 625 

160 

223 

191 j 

109 

15 

72 

21 

233 

Rochester 

317, 867 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

23 

34 

8 

Syracuse.. 

. 184,511 

7 

6 

2 

1 

0 

5 

15 

0 

New Jersey 










Camden 

124, 157 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

9 

Newark 

438, 099 

• 29 

17 

G 

15 

0 

56 

12 

17 

Trenton 

127, 390 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

10 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania* 










Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

61 

78 

106 


9 

233 

27 

79 

Pittsburgh 

613, 442 

46 

23 

15 


4 

273 

18 

38 

Reading 

110, 917 

11 

3 

2 

0 

0 

22 

J23 

1 

Scranton 

140, 030 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

EAST NOKTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnj’i 

406, 312 

19 

10 

12 


2 

o 

10 

13 

Cleveland 

888, 519 

76 

30 

20 

17 

7 

3 

4 

22 

Columbus 

201,082 

10 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

12 

Toledo 

268, 338 

15 

5 

5 


3 

43 

1 

g 

Indiana: 






Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

6 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

; 1 

Indianapolis 

342, 718 

15 

11 

6 


3 

3 

9 

29 

South Bend 

70, 709 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

Term Haute 

68. 939 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

O 

1 

7 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended March 7, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 

1 eases 
re- 
potted 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

ie- 

poi’t cd 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

le* 

ported 

EAST NORTH ( LNTRAL — 










continued 










Illinois. 










Chicago 

2, 866, 121 

94 

m 

61 

33 

14 

490 

17 

117 

Cicero 

56, IK .8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

Springfield 

Michigan- 

til, 833 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

48 

2 

Detroit 

995, <m 

54 

58 

30 

7 

6 

12 

28 

46 

Flint.. 

117, 968 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Grand Rapids 

145,947 

12 

3 

1 

2 

2 

31 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 










Madison 

42.519 

1 6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

155 

1 

Milwaukee. 

484, 595 

47 

15 

16 

0 

0 

487 

f>5 

0 

Racine - 

64, 393 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

10 

3 

Supenor 

1 39, <»71 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


j 








Minnesota. 










Duluth 

109, 289 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Minneapolis _ 

409,125 

83 

10 

39 

0 

0 

6 

6 

12 

St Paul 

241,891 

20 

12 

18 

0 

0 

18 

43 

10 

Iowa: 











01 , 252 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 



140! 923 

0 

3 

3 

0 


0 

0 



79 062 

8 

2 

0 

o 


1 

33 



w, mi 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 


Missouii 









Kansas ( 'ity 

351,819 

10 

10 

9 

14 

15 

0 

30 

19 

St. Joseph 

78,232 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


803,853 

31 

44 

57 

0 

1 

5 

10 


North Dakota* 









Fargo. 

24,841 

0 : 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fnlks 

11,517 

2 

o 

0 ' 

0 


0 

0 

1 

South Dakota. 









A herdooii 

1 5, 820 

0 


n 

0 


1 

0 


Sioux Falls 

29, 200 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Nebraska* 










Lincoln . 

58, 761 

26 

1 

6 


1 

0 

4 

2 

Omaha 

204,382 

4 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Kansas* 










TojK'ka 

52, 555 

9 

o 

1 i 

0 I 

0 

0 

105 

3 

Wichita 

79,201 

10 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

SOUTIl ATT VNT1C 










Delaware* 




j 






Wilmington 

117,728 

1 

2 

3 

0 | 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Maryland 





i 





Baltimore 

773, 580 

00 

24 

is : 

26 

2 

7 

41 

48 

{ 'umh^rlrvnd 

32, 361 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

FriHinrirk 

11, 301 


I 

0 

3 

0 

2 


1 

A it UC1 IV lx. - - 

District of < 'olumbia 










Wnsliinptnn 

» 437, 571 

30 

11 

16 


3 

13 


22 

Virginia; 









Lynchburg. 

30, 277 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 

2 

Noifolk 1 

159, 089 

23 

1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

111 

5 

Richmond 

181,044 

9 

2 

8 


3 

6 

1 

6 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

3 

i ! 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

West Virginia* 










Charleston 

45, 597 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

Huntington 

57, 918 

o 

i 

o 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling 

i 56, 208 

4 

i 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

29, 171 

5 i 

i 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Wilmington 

35,719 

0 i 

o 1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

3 

3 

W r Inst on* Salem 

50, 230 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

South Carolina: 



1 ' 







Charleston 

71,245 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Columbia 

39, 088 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Greenville 

25, 789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

222,963 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

12 

Brunswick 

16,937 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

Savannah 

89, 448 

2 

1 

1 

35 

11 

0 

12 

e 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended March 7, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Moa- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 










Florida 










St. Petersburg 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tampa 

56, 050 

3 

2 

3 


2 

0 

3 

3 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 










Covington., 

57, 877 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Lexington 

43,673 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville 

257,671 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Tennessee. 










Memphis ...... 

170, 067 


6 

4 


5 

2 


13 

Nashville 

121, 128 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 

11 

2 

5 

Alabama 









Birmingham 

195,901 

6 

2 

1 

9 

10 

1 

3 

9 

Mobile. 

63, 8.58 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

5 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

3 

0 

1 

3 


0 

2 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas 










Fort Smith 

30, 635 

9 

1 

0 

0 


0 

10 


Little Rock 

70,916 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

404, 575 

8 

12 

J1 

51 

16 

1 

0 

16 

Shreveport 

54, 590 

7 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Oklahoma. 









Oklahoma 

101, 150 

0 

1 

3 

15 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Texas. 










Dallas 

177, 274 

23 

4 

8 

51 

7 

0 

2 

5 

Galveston 

46, 877 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

151,970 

2 

1 

7 


2 

0 

1 

6 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

0 

3 

3 


3 

1 

1 

8 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings.... 

16, 927 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Great Falls 

27, 787 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Helena 

* 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 12, 668 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Idaho: 





i 

i 




Boise 

22,806 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver . 

272, 031 

26 

9 

4 


2 

2 1 

117 

6 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

New Mexico: 



■ 







Albuquerque 

16,648 

2 

2 

0 


2 

0 

3 

0 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126,241 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

49 


Nevada. 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 










Seattle 

1 315, 685 

57 

0 

8 

0 


3 

49 


Spokane 

104, 673 

14 

2 

28 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Oregon* 










Portland 

273, 621 

7 

4 

11 

0 

0 

2 

3 

6 

California: 










Los Angeles 

660, 853 

71 

33 

29 

34 

4 

21 

30 

27 

Sacramento 

69, 950 


1 

2 


1 

1 


3 

San Francisco 

539,038 

29 

27 

14 

14 

2 

12 

66 

3 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


623 
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City reports for Week ended March 7, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

i Cases, 

1 esti- 
mated 
(expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

. 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

im- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

; 











Maine: 

1 











Portland. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

New Hampshire: 





1 







Concord 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


19 

Vermont: 












Barre 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Burlington 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

55 

109 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

2 

1 

61 

282 

Fall River 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

l 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Springfield 

Worcester ... 

6 

26 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

28 

10 

7 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

05 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket 

1 

3 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Providence ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

l) 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

05 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport ... 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

50 

Hartford. 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

51 

New Haven... 

6 

® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

44 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York- 







i 



39 


Buffalo.. 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

1 

163 

New York 

187 

312 

0 

0 

0 

i no 

7 

13 

2 

117 

1,531 

Rochester 

12 

59 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 1 

0 

5 1 

83 

Syracuse 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

55 

New Jersey 



1 









Camden 

3 

19 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Newark 

24 

47 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

77 

128 

Trenton . ... 
Pennsylvania: 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

78 

44 

Philadelphia. . 

63 

157 

1 

2 

0 

37 

3 

1 

0 

498 

Pittsburgh. .. 

19 1 

81 

0 

0 

t) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

107 

Reading 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Scranton 

4 

1 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

11 

18 

1 

2 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

135 

("lev eland 

36 

26 

1 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

0 

26 

214 

Columbus 

8 

11 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

82 

Toledo 

16 

30 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

39 

83 

Indiana 








0 



22 

Fort Wayne... 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Indianapolis... 

10 

3 

3 

14 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

5 

118 

South Bend 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Terre Haute.. 

3 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Illinois: 









1 

328 

818 

Chicago 

90 

304 

3 

0 

0 

62 

3 

3 

Cicero 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Springfield 

Michigan. 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 j 

20 

Detroit 

as 

103 

4 

1 

3 

23 

2 


3 

43 

322 

Flint 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

57 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

39 

Wisconain: 








0 




Madison 

3 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Milwaukee 

36 ; 

11 

1 

12 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

41 


Racine 

6 I 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Superior 

2 

13 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL ! 

Minnesota: 


■ 










Duluth .. 

4 

33 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

36 

61 

7 

18 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

127 

28 

33 

8 

2 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

5 

74 


> Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended March 7 t 19S5 Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 








Tuber- 

rulosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 





Division. State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing - 
cough, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 


ancy 

ancy 




ancy 





WFST NORTH 
CENTRAL — COn. 












Iowa: 

Davenport . .. 
Pcs Moines — 
Sioux City. ... 

3 

9 

2 

3 

11 

2 

29 

0 

9 

1 

1 

118 

2 
115 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

o 



0 

0 


0 




0 

0 


0 




0 

0 


0 


5 


~ 

0 

0 


2 


W a ter loo 

Missouri* 

Knnsai City .. 
Ft Joseph. ... 
Ft Louis . ... 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

12 

0 

? 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

125 

35 

248 

North Dakota. 
Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Grand Forks. . 

0 

0 









South Dakota 


4 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

3 

o 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nebraska* 

Lincoln 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

, 

20 

55 


6 

3 

2 

21 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

Topeka.. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

22 

34 

Wichita 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

SOTTII ATLANTIC 












Delaware* 

W llmington . . . 

2 

3 

0 

° 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Maryland 

Baltimore .. . 

38 

35 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

81 

258 

10 

Cumberland .. 


1 

0 


0 



Frederick.. 








0 



2 

0 

0 



u 

v 



District of Colum- 












bia 

W ashing ton . . . 

23 

29 

1 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

2 

179 

Virginin 

Lynchburg 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

16 

7 

12 

Norfolk 

2 

1 

1 

0 

f 

0 

0 

0 

l) 



61 

12 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Iluntington--- 
Whecling 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

North Caiolina: 
Raleigh 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

11 

15 

21 

Wilmington .. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

W inston-Falem 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


South Carolina: 



0 


0 

2 

1 

1 

A 

n 

28 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

u 

u 

2 

27 

Columbia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

10 

Giocnville. ... 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

Georgia* 

Atlanta - 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 77 

3 

Brunswick 




A 

A 

0 

Q 

0 

o 


0 

0 

0 

U 

u 



ft 

46 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Floiida 

Ft. Petersburg. 
Tampa 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

25 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 

Covington. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

24 

14 

Lexington 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

A 

107 

Louisville 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

u 

Tennessee: 






3 

6 

1 

1 




71 

Memphis 

N ashvllle 

3 

2 


1 

1 






7 

9 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

57 

Alannma: 

Birmingham . . 

1 

8 

0 

98 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

65 

22 

Mobile 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

12 

Montgomery. . 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



625 March 27, 1925 

City reports for weekended March 7, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths* 

ait 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
; re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

I 

Cases, | 
esti- 1 
mated \ 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith ... 

0 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 


6 


Little Rock 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana 











New Orleans 

4 

29 

3 

1 

o 

14 

2 

3 

0 


146 

Shreveport 


1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma:" 












Oklahoma 

3 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

Texas 












Dallas.. 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

Galvteston 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

18 

Houston 

1 

4 

1 

I 9 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 


MOUNTAIN 












Montana 











i 

Billing 

1 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

2 

8 

Great Falls 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

3 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Missoula 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

6 

Idaho 












Boise 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Colorado 












Denver 

12 

11 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 i 

0 

9 

76 

Pueblo 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

New Mexico* 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Utah 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

30 

Nevada* 












lteno 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












Washington 












Ip 

g 

14 

1 

23 



0 

2 


32 


Spokane 

4 

2 

9 

1 



0 

0 


6 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Oregon* 












PnrtJonrl 

6 

5 

5 

7 

o 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 


California* 











Los Angeles.. 

14 

44 

2 

37 

0 

32 

2 

3 

0 

45 

256 

Sacramento ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


21 

San Francisco. 

is ; 

13 

4 

9 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

37 

126 


32342°— 25t- 
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City reports for week ended March 7, 19SB — -Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

l Lethargic 
encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division. State, and 
city 

Case? 

i Deaths 

Cases 

i Deaths 

Cases 

> Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect* 

Cases 

i Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 








ancy 





NEW KNOLAND 












Massachusetts 












Boston 

1 

0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

o 

0 


Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New Ymk’ 













4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

o 

y 

2 

q 


0 

Pennsylvania' 










Philadelphia 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 












Ohio- 












Cincinnati - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

h 

u 

0 

Illinois 







Chicago 

0 

0 

3 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

Michigan 





1 


3 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

y 

0 

0 

O 

Wisconsin- 










Milwaukee 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

o 

y 

0 

O 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Missouri. 

i 











Kansas City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

St. Joseph.. ... 
St, Louis 

! l 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












South Carolina: 












Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Alabama 








t 




Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Louisiana- 












New Orleans 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 










Dallas 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

1 

0 

o 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 












Nevada* 












Keno 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 











California- . 












Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

o 

o 

1 

o 

o 

A 












V 
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March 27, 1925 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand population 
for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 7, 1925. The popu- 
lation figures used in computing the rates were estimated as of July l f 
1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are available. The 
105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate population of . 
nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths had more than 
28,000,000 population. The number of cities included in each group 
and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , December 28, 1924, to March 7 , 1925— 
Annual rates per 100 MO population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

3 

Jan 

10 

Jan 

17 

Jan 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Fob. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb, 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Total 1 

163 

169 

a 172 

s 163 

*166 

* 175 

* 168 

149 

* 169 

162 

New England 1 

258 

256 

179 

171 

199 

191 

246 

241 

* 189 

233 

Middle Atlantic 1 

140 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

East North Central.. ! 

151 

132 

141 

130 

» 135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

West North Central 1 

176 

143 

255 

199 

251 

255 

259 

209 

4 295 

282 

South Atlantic i 

1 146 

173 

* 106 

* 138 

128 

* 153 

* 183 

156 

114 

104 

East South Central 

; 91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

51 

63 

West South Central.. 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

170 

162 

125 

162 

144 

Mountain 

191 

239 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

Pacific 

' 281 

194 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 

165 

258 

235 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total _. ! 

158 

215 

* 141 | 

? 213 j 

*214 

*254 

*297 

383 

4 358 | 

418 

New England.. 

380 

395 

440 1 

497 

484 

570 

661 

720 

* 585 

656 

Middle Atlantic... 

121 

169 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 | 

343 1 

428 

East North Central 

294 

417 

127 

379 ! 

*373 

453 

515 

688 

632 

789 

West North Central 

10 

19 

12 

27 

2J 

17 

31 

27 

• 75 

68 

South Atlantic 

53 

83 

* 43 

* 38 

37 

*49 

*98 

110 

81 

100 

East South ( ’entral 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

46 

86 

West South Central 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

Mountain.. 

115 

134 

267 

248 

280 

782 

153 

020 

916 

29 

Pacific 

116 

194 

160 

55 

17 

61 

29 

64 

61 , 

107 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

300 

369 

*355 

*370 

*364 

*412 

* 400 

390 

4 408 

395 

New England... 

609 

661 

561 

596 

534 

61 i 

564 

606 

* 558 

584 

Middle Atlantic 

286 

324 

294 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

East North Central... 

243 

383 

375 

369 

*379 

426 

397 

432 

434 

433 

West North Central 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

fl 758 

775 

South Atlantic 

203 

160 

*243 

* 189 

185 

* 255 

*277 

167 

203 

171 

East South Central 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

West South Central.. 

83 

148 

116 

J95 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

185 

Mountain 

162 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

382 

248 

315 

286 

Pacific 

247 

189 

183 

220 

226 

258 

j 177 

186 

223 

218 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total 

48 

57 

*58 

*70 

*67 

*76 

*79 

66 

« 66 

62 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

East North Central.. 

27 

40 

39 

48 

* 35 

39 

36 

56 

28 

42 

West North Central 

120 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

* 124 

114 

South Atlantic 

I 39 

30 

*64 

*38 

45 

*62 

>98 

67 

43 

51 

East South Central 

t 372 

395 

217 

675 

662 

823 

676 

532 

583 

652 

West South Central 

32 

65 

32 

32 

GO 

125 

139 

83 1 

116 

74 

Mountain 

> 48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

102 

86 

57 

48 

Pacific 

191 

148 

212 

209 

177 

207 

220 

215 

313 

206 


1 The figures given in this table are ratos per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
casos reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

• Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Racine, Wis., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., and Wichita, Kans., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

• Wichita, Kans., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , December £8, f<* March T, 

Annuasl vn ten per 100,000 population — Contis* ued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



Jllttr 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Total 

37 

30 

2 21 

*17 

*18 

*ia 

*13 

11 

, 4 14 

11 

New England 

25 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

• 13 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

58 

49 

21 

20 

T9 

13 

6 

10 

8 

10 

East North Central 

28 

23 

23 

11 

* 10 

8 

ft 

ft 

7 

11 

West Noith Central 

4 

6 

10 

G 

12 

0 

10 

4 

e 17 

0 

South Atlanlie 

41 

55 

221 

*11 

a? 

*17 

*34 

8 

*20 

8 

East South. CVa-tial 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

W( j st Mouth Central 

37 

1 70 

70 

42 

00 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

Mountain 

0 

10 

0 

48 

10 

29 

10 

38 

7(5 

10 

Pacific 

17 

26 

6 

15 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 


INFLUENZA DEATH HATES 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East Norlh Central . 
West North Cential. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central . 
West South ( ’entruL 

Mountain 

Pacific 


19 

21 

i 22 

*22 

*23 

*30 

*28 

30 

4 34 

30 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

*40 

17 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

15 

10 

16 

15 

18 

*12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

6 39 

35 

26 

35 

247 

1 23 

39 

*49 

* 55 

l 55 

49 

A3 

83 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

103 

51 i 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

148 

143 

38 1 

19 

29 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

19 

12 ; 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

" 

203 

192 

* 215 

*211 

*206 

*225 

*222 

2X6 

4 201 

206 

New England 

174 

122 

157 

210 

241 

211 

239 

241 

* 242 

226 

Middle Atlantic- - 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

21a 

185 

210 

East North Central 

165 

152 

152 

142 

* 145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

West North Cential 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

* 161 

140 

South A Uantui 

250 

246 

*294 

*275 

252 

* 315 

* 270 

252 

| 305 

268 

East South Central.. 

303 

292 

189 

320 

303 

320 

320 | 

320 

292 

269 

Wost South Central 

344 

260 

449 

362 

229 

352 

404 

408 

260 

229 

Mountain — 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

191 

277 

219 

26T 

162 

Pacific 

188 

184 

163 

1 

208 

217 

196 

102 

213 

163 

130 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as af July 1 , 19&9 


Group of cities 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic. ... 
East North Central . . 
West North CentraL.. 

South Atlantic, 

East South Central.,, 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

105 

97 

28,808,350 

28,140,934 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

2,098,746 

10 

TO 

10,304,114 

10, 304, 114 

17 

17 

7, 032, 535 

7,033,535 

14 

n i 

2,515,330 

2,381,454 

22 

22 

2, 566, 901 

. 2,506,901 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,886 

1,023,013 

8 

6 

l,m,W4 

0 

0 

546,445 

646,445 

6 

3 

1,797,850 

1,275,841 


* W Jim mgton, Del., m* imitated. Repart not seeetod at tote* of gata? to prose. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

4 Hartfoid, Conn., and Wichita, Kans., not inc&Kte& 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Wichita, Kans., not included. 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 

Mortality — Smallpox — Typhus fever — La i Paz — January 1-31, 
1925. — During the month of January, 1925, 216 deaths from all 
causes were reported at La Paz, Bolivia. Estimated population, 
100,000. Five deaths from smallpox and two cases of typhus fever 
were reported during this period. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Measures for destruction of foci not carried out. — According 
to information dated February 10, 1925, official declaration was made 
under date of November JO, 1924, to the effect that the occurrence of 
plague had been reported in the Canary Islands, at Grand Canary 
and Teneriffe, since the year 1 907 ; that the measures ordered to he car- 
ried out to extinguish the foei of infection had been unsuccessful, 
owing largely to local indifference; and that commissions had been 
appointed to study the existing foci and to propose measures for their 
destruction. It was stated February 10 that the work of extinguish- 
ing the plague foci had not been begun. 

The last reported occurrence of plaguo during the year 1924 was 
for December 19, 1924, with three cases and one fatality at Realejo 
Alto, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. On January 3, 1925, a case of plaguo 
was reported in the vicinity of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. 

FINLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis — Typhoid fever — Paratyphoid fever — January 
16-31, 1925. — During the period January 16-31, 1925, 4 cases of 
lethargic encephalitis, 62 cases of typhoid fever, and 20 cases of 
paratyphoid fever were reported in Finland. Population, 3, 435,249. 

LATVIA 

Typhus fever — Other communicable diseases — December, 1924 . — • 
During the month of December, 1924, 14 cases of typhus fever were 
reported in the Republic of Latvia. During the same period, other 
communicable diseases were reported as follows: Measles, 192 cases; 
typhoid fever, 88; paratyphoid fever, 2; epidemic mumps, 119; 
whooping cough, 48. Population, estimated, 2,000,000. 

MALTA 

Lethargic encephalitis — Malta ( undvlant ) fever — Typhoid fever — 
February 1-15, 1925. — During the period February 1-15, 1925, 4 

(629) 
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cases of lethargic encephalitis, 10 cases of Malta (imdulant) fever, 
and 2 cases of typhoid fewer were reported in the Island of Malta. 
Population, 216,702. 

MEXICO 

Smallpox — Monterey — Vaccination.— Under date of March 14, 
1925, the smallpox situation at Monterey, Mexico, was reported 1 not 
to be under control and smallpox was stated to have appeared in 
some of the better sections of the town. At many points in Mexico 
all persons are required to be vaccinated before departing by train. 
The health officer of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has vaccinated the 
school children and all persons in hospitals; and in certain sections 
of the city door-to-door vaccination has been done. 

PERU 

Plague— Callao — February , 1925 — Press dispatches from Callao, 
Peru, dated February 15, 1925, state that there have occurred 
recently 6 fatal cases of plague in that city, of which 4 occurred in 
children of one family. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague - -Plague-infected rodent —January 25-31, 1S25 — During the 
week ended January 31, 1925, four cases of plague with one death 
were reported in the Union of South Africa (three cases, one fatal, 
in the native population, and one case in a European), For dis- 
tribution of occurrence according to locality, see page 631. 

During the same period a plague-infected house mouse was found 
in the town of Edenburg, Edcnbnrg District. The Province was not 
stated. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be •considered as complete nr final as regards 
either the lists of eountiics included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports aie given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 27, 1925 2 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Bate 

Cases ; 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon 



Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Casa, 5; 
deaths, 5. 

Jan. 11-17, 1925: Cases, 2*675: 
deaths, 1,628. 

India 




Bombay. j 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Rangoon 

| Jw. 18-24 

Jan. 25-81 

t Feb. 1-14 

Jan. 25-31 

1 

18 

■s 

3 

i 

15 

17 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

! Jan. 18-31 

i 

1 


1 Public Health Reports, Feb. e, 1925, p, 275, 

J From medical officers of the Public Health Sendee, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 27, 1925—00011x1116(1 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Feb. 1-7 

1 

4 

Gold Coast 








Karachi 

Feb. 8-14 

1 

l 

M adras Presidency 

Jan. 11-17 

222 

177 

Rangoon 

Jan. 25-31 

10 

11 

Indo-China: 

Dec. 25-31 

1 

1 

Irak 

June 29-Dec 13 — 

18 

13 

Japan 

Nov. 16-Dec. 6 

7 


Java: 

West .Tara— 

Jan 30 




Dec. 27 



IVkfllnngan 

Dec 25-31 


44 

Prphalinggu 

Dee. 27 



Tegal 

Dec, 25-31 


16 

Nigeria . 



Peru* 

Callao 

February, 1925 

6 

6 

Siam* 

Bangkok 

Jan. 25-31 

1 

1 

Straits Settlements* 

Singapore 

do 

3 

2 

U nion of South Africa _ _ 




Cape Province— 

De Aar District - 

Malay Camp 

Jan 25 31 

1 

1 

F.denhiirg (town) 

do 



Transvaal— 

Boshof District . . . 

,do 

2 

1 




j 


Remarks 


November, 1925: Cases, 7, deaths, 
0 . 

Jan. 11-17, 1025. Cases, 3,970; 
deaths, 3,522. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
surrounding country. 


Town. Present. 

Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality. 

Piovincc. 

Province. Epidemic. 

Province. 

November, 1921: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 61. 

Four of these in children of one 
fumily. 


Jan. 25-31, 1925. Cases, 4; deaths, 
l Native cases, 3; deaths, 1; 
white, 1 case. 

1 plagne rodent; house mouse. 
Native. On farm. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Dec. 21-31 

37 


Do. 

Jan. 1-20 

107 


Arabia 

Feb. 8-21 

2 


Bolivia: 

La Par, 

Jan. 1-31 


5 

Brazil. 

Ppmamhurn 

Jan. 11-17 

7 

6 

British South Africa: 

Jan 27-F A b 2 . .. 

3 



Jan. 29-Feb. 4. . .. 

1 


Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Mar. 1-7 

17 


Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Feb. 1-7 

1 


China. 

Au*oy ... i 

Jan 25-Feb 7 



Antung 

Jan 19- Feb. 8 

6 

i 

Hongkong 

Jan. 4-17 

4 

2 

Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Jan. 15-21 

1 


Shanghai . 

Feb. 8-14 

1 

1 

France ... _ _ 




Great Britain: 

England and Wales 




Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

Feb. 15-21 

1 


Greece 




India 




Bombay ........ 

Jan. 18-31 

55 

26 

Calcutta 

Jan. 25-31 

07 

66 

Karachi. 

Feb. 8-14 

13 

1 

Madras. ............ 

Feb. 1-14 

173 

54 

Rangoon 

Jan. 25-31 

40 

10 i 


Imported. 


Natives. 


Port case. 
Trcsent. 


Case, foreign, death, Chinese. 
December, 1924. Cases, 12. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 734. 

December, 1924* Cases, 2. 

Jan. 1 1-17, 1925: Cases, 2,597; 
deaths, 514. 

Mar. 5, 1925: Severely epidemic. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 27, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Indo-Ohina* 

Saigon 

do 

5 

137 

2 

3 

4 

2 

66 

Iraq..- 

June 29-Dec. 13... 
Dec. 7-27 

Italy 

lava 

West Java— 

Pokalongnn __ .. 

Dee. 25-31 


Mexico 

Ouadalaiata 

Mar 3-9 

Feb 1—14 

Mar 14 

1 

Mexico City. 

Monterey 


Vein Cruz .. - 

Mar. 2-8 


2 

Nigeria 



Poland 




Siam* 

Bangkok 

Jan. 18-31 

4 

6 

8 

Spain 

Malaga - 

Feb. 22-28 

Tripoli. 

Tripoli _ 

July 14-Dee. 12 — 

Feb 25 -Mar. 3.... 

Jan 25-31.. 

5 

24 

Tunis 

Tunis 

29 

Union of South Afj icu 

Capo Province. - 

I)e Aai District _ 

Orange Fiee State - 

Lady biand District.. . 
Uruguay ... .. 

do 



, 

TYPHUS 

3 FEVE] 

El 

Bolivia* 

La Pa? 

Jan 1-31 

2 


Chile. 

Valparaiso J 

Czechoslovakia 

Feb 1-14 

5 



Greece. 




Latvia 




Mexico 

Mexico City 

Fel) 1-14 

11 


Morocco . _ . _ .... 



Palestine 

Rainleh 

Feb. 10-16 

1 


Poland 








Remarks 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Province, 


Including Federal District. 
Present. 

November, 1924: Cases, 77; 
deaths, 23. 

Nov 30- Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 6. 


Outbreak at railway camp. 

Outbreak On farm. 

August to October, 1924. Cases, 
20; deaths, 1. 


December, 1924* Cases, 5. 
Do 

Dec 1-31, 1924: Cases, 14. 

Including Federal District. 
November, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec 7-20, 1924 Cases, 163; 
deaths, 11. 


YELLOW FEVER 



: 

. 1 

1 

November, 1924: Cases, 1; 





deaths, 1. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Ceylon 




June 29-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 9; 

Colombo.. 

Nov. 16-22 

i 


deaths, 8. 

Do 

Jan 11-24 

2 

2 


India 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20 ... 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3. _ 

59 

51 

Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 2,328; 

Do 

Jan. 4-24 

39 

37 

deaths, 1,320. 

Madras 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

69 

40 


l3o 

Jan. 4-31 

94 

68 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20 

9 

2 


Do 

Jan. 4 -10. _ 

4 

3 


Do 

l Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 



i From medical officers of the Public Health Serv ice* American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1925 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Con t inued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Jpdn-China . _ 




Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1924; Cases, 14; 





deaths, 10. 

Province— 





A nam 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 


Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 ... 

6 

5 


Cochin-China 

do 

7 

4 


Saigon _ _ 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 6 

1 



Siam: 





Bangkok 

j Nov. 9- 29 

4 

2 



PLAGUE 


A tores* 




Fayal Island - 





Nov 



Feteira . 

do . 

t 



Nov. 2-Jun. 3 

30 

13 

British East Africa 




Tanganyika Territoiy 

Nov 23-Dec. 27... 

17 

10 

Uganda 

Aug -Nov , 1924... 

24 'J 

211 

Canary Islands 





Feb 4 

1 



Dec 19 

3 

1 

Tenoriffe— 





Jan 3 

1 


Celebes 





Oct. 29 



Ceylon 




Colombo 

Nov. 9 Jan. 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jan 4 *31 

3 

4 

China 





Dec 28- Jan 3 




Nov. 23 -Jan. 31. _ 1 _______ 


Rhine ffsicn 

October, 1924 


790 

Ecuador. 




Chimboiazo Province— 




Alans! District 

Jan 14 


14 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16- Doc 31... 

9 

3 

Do 

Jan 1-Fcb 15 

31 

12 

Yaguachi __ 

Feb. 1 - 15 ... 

1 

1 

F.BVTit 








Citj — 




Alexandria 

Year 1924 

2 

2 

Ism.idia 

.uo 

1 

1 

Poit Said. 

„ . . .do 

0 

4 

Suez 

do 

20 

18 

Province— 




Dakhaha 

Jan. 1-8 

1 

1 

Kolinubnih .. _ _ 

do 

3 


Menouflch 

do 

7 

3 

Gold Coast 




Hawaii 




Ilonokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 


India 




Bombay 

Nov. 22 -Jan. 3 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan 4-17 

2 

2 

Calcutta * 

Jan. 18*24 

1 

1 

Karachi 

Nov. 30-Dec. 16... 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-24 

10 

9 

Madras Presidency 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20. _. 

528 

379 

Do 

Dec. 28- J an. 3 

167 

108 

Do 

Jan. 4-10 

214 

164 

Rangoon 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3 

26 

25 

Do 

Jan. 4-24 j 

28 

23 


Present with several cases. 


Plated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1921 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz, de Tene- 
nflfe 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic 


Five plague rodents. 

Present. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92 

Rats taken, 31,262; rats found in- 
fected, 1H. 

Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925* Cases, 15 

Last ease, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 8. 

Last case, Dec* 7. 

Last ease, Dee 20. 


Sept.-Oct., 1924: Deaths, 42. 

Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924 and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505 
Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 4,299; 
deaths, 3,461. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Aug. l-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 

Province-* 

Aug. 1-Scpt. 30... . 
do 

4 

4 


18 

15 



do 

3 

1 



Jan. 11-17 

2 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 


Aug. 10-Nov 15... 

Nov 11-22 

12 


Java: 

East Java— 


Province of Kedin; epidemic. 

Do. 


Nov 29 



Soeralmyn 

Do 

Nov. 10-Dec 13_„ 
Pec 21-31 

53 

18 

55 

17 

West Java— 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

14 


Do. ... 



80 ! 


Oct 14-Nov. 3 


29 


Do 

Nov 18- Dec 22... 


133 


Togal 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 


10 





Nov. 1-Doc. 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 

Provinces— 

Nov. 1-Dec 15 

4 

2 

deaths, 218. 

Morainanga - 

....do 

49 

34 


Tananarive 

Oct. 10-Dec. 31 

298 

274 

Tananarive City (interior), Oct. 

Do - 

Jan 1-15 

54 

4 

48 

16-Nov. 30 Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 

Tananarive (town) 

Do 

Dec. 10-31 

4 1 

Jan. l-l o 

1 

l 1 



Dec. 16 31 

71 

62 


Do - 

Jan. 1-15 

53 

47 


Towns (ports)- - 

Fort Dauphin 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

12 

5 


Majunga - 

Nov 1-30 

1 

1 


Tumatuve . 

do 

1 

1 


Mauritius Island 



Sent. 7-Oet. 18, 1924* Cases, 60 
deaths, 53. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to bo 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August- October, 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 

Morocco. 

Marrakech ...... ........ 




Nigeria. 




Siam: 

Bangkok 

Dec. 28-Jan 3. 

1 

1 

Siberia 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga - 

October, 1924 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements* 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-17 

3 

2 


Syria: 

Beirut - 

Jan. 11-20 

1 



Turkey 

Const anttnoplc 

Jan. 9-15 

. 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa 

Jan 4-24 

13 

4 


Cape Province— 

De Aar District 

Nov. 22- Jan. 3 

4 

1 

Native. 

l>o. 

Jan. 4-10 

2 

Natives; on^irms. 

8 miles from Kimberley. 

Dronfield 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


Kimberley 

Dec. 7-27 

3 

2 

Maraisburg District 

Orange Free State - 

Bloemfontein District.. 
Do 

Nov. 22 Dec. 13.„ 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3 

Jail. 11-17 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Native; on farm. 

Ficksburg District 

Hoopstad District ... . 
Kroons tad District. ... 

Do 

Dec 28-Jan. 3 

Dec. 7-13 

1 

1 

1 

On farm. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

Jan. 18-24 T 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Philippolfo District.... 
Vredefort District 

Dec. 21-27 

1 

Dec. 7-20 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Bteynsburg D istrict 

Jan 4-10 

1 


Native; on farm. Provinoe not 
stated 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Oomiimecl 

Reports Received Rem December 2*7, 1924, to March 20, 1025 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa: 
Transvaal— 

Boshof District 

Doc 7-Jan. 3 

3 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

On farm. 

Native, 4 cases; white, 1 Mai 
ease. On farms. 

On Farm Wolranspraft Vaol 
River. Native. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 0, 
1924. Plague lat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov 12, 102*. 

\t Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Pjibuti, Red Sea port. 

Do._ 

Jan 11-24 

StnitbPeld 

Wolniaranssftad Dis- 
trict 

On vessel 

S. S. Condo. _ 

do 

Nov 22-29 

1 


Steamship. 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 



SMALLPOX 



1 1 



Jan 1-31 

5 


Arabic 

Jail. 25-Feb. 7 

3 


Boln ia 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

20 

11 

Braril 

Pernambuco.. ... 

Nov 9- Jan 3 

100 

27 

l)o. 

Jan 4-10 

15 

6 

British Fast Africa 

Kenui— 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Uganda - 

Oct 1-31 

4 


British South Uiiea 

Northern Rhodesia 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15... . 

57 

2 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Doc. 14-Tan 3 

32 


Do _ 

Victoria _ ... 

Jan 4- Feb 28 

Jan. 18-Feb 7 

206 

2 



Manitoba— 

W imripeg . 


14 


Jan 4-Feb. 27 

30 


New* Brunsv ick - 

Bona vent tire and 
Onspc f'ounties. 
Nwthini hcthvpd 

Jan 1-31 

1 


Feb. 8-1 4„ 

1 


Ontario 




Hamilton 



'Jan. 24-30 : 

1 ! 


Onylnn 


i 


Colombo 

,jan 18-31 „ 

3 j 


China* 

A m«y 

Nov. 9- Jan 24 


Antumg. 

Nov 17-Dec. 28... 

5 


Do 

Jan. 5-18 

4 


Foochow 

Nov. 2 - Jan. 27 : 



Hongkong 

Nov 9-Jnn. 3 

■6 

2 

Nanking 

Jan 4-17 



Shanghai 

Dec 7- 27 

1 

2 

Do 

! Jan 18-24 

1 


Do 

Feb. 1-7 

2 

3 

Chosen: 

Seoul ..... 

Dec 1-31 

1 


Czechoslovakia _ 




Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15...! 

! 

4 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

10 


Pe. ; 

Jan. 8-28 

8' 


Esthonia 

j 


Franco ... 




St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 

7 

1 


July 1 Dec 20, 1024: Cases, 372. 


Imported. 


County 

Nov 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec 28-Feb. 28, J925* Cases, 41; 
death, I 

July 27-No v 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
death, 1 

Present. 


Do. 

Do 

Deaths among Chinese. 

April-June, 1924* Case, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 
July-Novcmber, 1924. Cases, 69. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth frdta 
8fax, Tunis. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Germany 

Fnmkfort-on-Main Jan. 1-10 1 

Gibraltar Dec K-14 1 

Gold Coast 


Great Britain* 

England and Wales . 

Do 

N eweas tle-on -Tyne . 
Greece 


Nov 23 -Jan. 3 

Jan 4 24 

Jan. 18-Feb. 14 


472 

351 

8 


Do 

Salonika 

India 

Bombay. 

Do,. 

Calcutta 

Do_. 

Karachi. 

Do.. 

Madras 

Do.. 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-China.. 


Nov. 11- Dec. 22... 3 i. 


Nov 2 -Jan 3.. 
Jan. 4 17 . . 

Oct. 2B-Jan 8. 

Jan. 4-24. 

Nov 16-.Tan 3 
Jan 4-Feb. 7.. 
Nov 16-Jan 3 

Jail 4-31 

Oct 26-Jail 3.. 
Jan. 4-24 


30 

17 

307 

262 

16 

30 

122 

112 

86 

156 


18 

11 

170 

164 

2 

6 

48 

36 

28 

24 


June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Jan.-June, 1824' Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27 

July-Nov , 1924: Cases, 36; 

deaths, 26 

Oct 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-10, 1925- Cases, 2,442; 
deaths, 497 

Mar 5, 1925. Epidemic. 


Aug 1-Sepi 30, 1924* Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Province— 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China. 

Saigon ... 
Do... 
Tonkin 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Italy. - 

Jamaica 

Do 

Kingston 

Japan 

Nagasaki 

Java. 

East Java— 
Pasoeroean... 

Do 

Soerabaya 

West Java— 

Batam 

Batavia 

Do 

Chenbon 

Pekalongun . . 
Preanger.. .. 

Latvia... 

Mexico 

Di nango..- 

Do 

Guadalajara 

Do- 

Mexico City 

Do 

Monterey 

Salina Cruz 

Saltillo 

Tampico 


Vera Cruz 

Do 

Do 

Villa Hermosa 


Aug 1-Sept. 30- 

do 

do 

Nov IG-Jan. 3 . 

Jan 4-10 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30... 


49 

40 

115 

17 

3 

19 


11 

9 

49 

5 

1 

7 


Nov. 9-D cc 27 ... 2 1 


Nov 30-Dec. 27.. 4 

Feb . 9-1 o. . . . . . . . . . 3 


Oct. 26-No v. 1 

Nov 12-19 

Oct. 19-Dec 31.... 


9 

685 ' 


1 

212 ' 


Oct 14-20 

Oct. 21-No V 14... 

Dec. 20-Jan. 2 

Oct. 14-No v. 24... 

do 

Nov. 18-24 


2 

2 

19 4 

15 

22 

1 


Dec. 1-31 

Jan. 1-Feb 28 

Dec. 23-29 

Jan. 6-12 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 5 

Jan. 11-31 5 


Dec. 1-31 

Feb. 22-28 

Dec. 11-31 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

Dec. 1-Jan 3 

Jan. 5- Feb. 15 

Feb. 22-28 

Dec. 28- Jan. 10.... 


1 


5 

40 


5 

10 

1 

1 


1 

1 

4 

15 

10 

25 

6 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 


June 29-Dec. 6, 1924. Cases, 61. 
Nov. 30-Jan 3 Cases, 50. Re- 
ported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925. Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. l-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. l-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Nigeria 



Do 




Persia: 

Teheran .. 




Peru* 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Poland. ... I 



Portugal’ 

Dec 7-.Tan. 3 

17 


Do 

Jan 4-Fob 7 

45 

? 


Oporto 

Do 

Nov 30- Dee. 27... 
Jan 11-17 

2 

Russia _ __ 1 . 1 


Siam 

Bangkok 

Spain 

Barcelona 

Cadiz 

Do 

Dec 28 -Jan 3 

Nov 27 Dec 31... 
Nov 1-Dec 31 

Jan 1 31 

4 

1 

rj 

f»i 

9 

40 

97 

68 

Madrid Year 1924 ' 1 

Malaga 

Do 

\ ale nc ia _ .... 

Nov 23- Jan. 3. . . 

Jan 4- Feb. 21 

Nov 30-Dee 0 

Feb 15-21 



2 

2 

19 

24 

13 

55 

2 

42 

Do . 


frwit/ulnnd 

Nov I -Doe 31 ... 


Do 

Syria- 

Jan. 1 -31 

Nov 23-Dec. 27... 
Jan. 4-Fob 14 


'Do .. . 

17 

Damascus . 

Jan. G-13 

Tunis 

Tunis 

Do 

Nov. 25-Dee 29. „ 
Jan 1-14 . 

35 

29 

120 

Do 

Jan. 22- Feb 25.... 


Turkey: 

Constantinople ... 

Doc. 13-19... 

5 

Union of South Africa 




Nov 9-Jan 17.... 




Nov 2 H 



Transvaal 

Uruguay. 

Nov 9-Jan It) ... 



Do 




On vessel* 

S. S. Habaiui— .. - 

Feb. 18 

1 


S. S. Ruyth 








Remarks 


Jan June, 11)2-1: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87 

July- Oct , 1924: Cases, 10; deaths, 
o 

Sept. 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Wept 21 -Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 


Jan -June, 1924' Cases, 9, ©83. 
July- Sept., 1924: Cases, 1,251. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July, 1924- Cases, 25; deaths, 3, 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At 8t. Malo, France, from Sfax, 
Tunis; believed to have im- 
ported smallpox infection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers. 

Do. 


Nov. 1-Dec 31 

Jan. 1-31 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101 
deaths, 14. 


5 1 

3 3 


Bolivia. 

La Pas. 
Bulgaria... 


do. 


3 


Do. 

Chile: 

Concepcion.. 

I>o. 

Iqukjue 

Talcahuano. 

Do 

Valparaiso. . . 
Do 


Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


Jan. 6-12 


Nov: 31 -Dee. 1 


Feb. 1-7 


Nov. 16-Dec. 20... 


Jan. 4-10 


Nov. 25-Dec. 7.... 


Jan. 11-31 



1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

4 


Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 
deaths, 28. 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 5. 


191 ; 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen: 

Seoul 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Egypt. 

Alexandria 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 


Cairo 

Oct. 1-Dec, 23 

13 

8 


Esthonia 



Dec. 1-31, 1924* Cases, 5. 

France 




July- Oct., 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924* 1 ease. 

May-Junc, 1924. Cases, 118; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 35; 
deaths, 4. 

Cold Coast 




Greece 




Do 




Saloniki 

Nov 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan 25 *31 

1 



Japan 




Aug 1-Nov. 15, 1924. Cases, 2. 
Oct. -Nov., 1924: Cases, 16. 

Aug -Oct., 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Latvia 




Lithuania 

I 



Mexico* 

Durango 

Dec. 1-81 


1 

Guadalaiara ... 

Dec 23-29 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 9-J«n 3 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do 

Do 

Jan 11-31 

29 


Palestine. 



Nov. 12-Dec 8, 1924 Cases, 7, 

Ekion 

Dec 23-29 

1 


Jerusalem . 

do - 

2 



Do. 

Jan. 20-2() 

1 



Mikveh Isiael 

do 

1 



Peru 

Arequipa . 

Nov 24-30 


1 


Poland.. 



Sent. 28-Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 379; 
deaths, 22. 

Portugal 

Lisbon. 

Dec 29- Jan 4 ... 


2 

Oporto 

Jan 4- Feb 7 ... 

2 



Rumania.. 



Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 2,908; 
deaths, 328. 

July- Aug , 1924: Coses, 89; 

deaths, 12 

Jan i-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000 July-Sept., 1924: Cases 
5,225. 

Do 

| 


Constanta 

Dec 1-10 

| 1 


Russia 




Leningrad 

June 29- Nov. 22 . 

12 


Spam. 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27... 


1 


Sweden* 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Tunis 




July 1-Dec 20, 1924* Cases, 40. 

Turkey. 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15- Dec. 19. 

6 

1 

Do 

Jan 2-22 

6 


Do 

Feb. 1-7 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

126 

24 

deaths, 87. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 17: Outbreaks. 

East Loudon 

Nov. 16-22 

1 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Natal 

Nov 1-Dec. 31.... 

130 

50 


Do 

Jan 18-24 

Outbreaks 

Orange Free State.. 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

59 

8 

Dec. 7-Jan. 17, Outbreaks. 

Transvaal 

.. do 

30 

5 

Yugoslavia. 



Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924; Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec 28... 

5 


1 




YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 


3 

3 


Salvador: 





San Salvador 

June-Oct., 1924 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 
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VACCINATION BY MOUTH AGAINST BACILLARY DYSENTERY 


By Ella M. A. Enlows, Associate Bacteriologist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health 

Service 

DISCUSSION OF METHOD 

Vaccination by mouth is not a new method. Pasteur (1880) 
showed that some immunity followed the feeding of anthrax spores 
to sheep, and that considerable resistance was shown by chickens 
fed with the cholera vibrio. This method was also used more 
than 30 years ago by Ehrlich (1891) for the production of antiricin 
and antiabrin in laboratory animals. Renewed interest has been 
brought about largely by the work of Besredka (1919 et 
seq.). He stressed the addition of bile as a necessary adjunct to 
certain of the bacilliary vaccines (typhoid, cholera), claiming that 
the eroding action of the bile upon the intestinal mucosa would bring 
about intimate contact of the ingested micro-organisms and the 
deeper-lying cells of the intestinal wall. This, he concluded, would 
render such cells able to withstand future invasion of living organisms, 
thus offereing an effective barrier against a generalized infection. 
Calmette (1923) questions the erosive action of the bile. He points 
out that the epithelium of the mucosa is never sufficiently intact 
to prevent the entrance of bacteria, and that, moreover, the gastric, 
biliary, and intestinal gland secretions must dissolve and digest 
large numbers of living and dead bacteria. He believes that the 
continuous or intermittent action of the products of this lysis may 
bring about immunity to certain species of bacteria which have be- 
come adapted to life in the digestive tract. Our own experiments 
lead us to believe that very large amounts of bile are necessary in 
order to bring about diarrhea or other readily observable patho- 
logical condition. The few sections made did not demonstrate 
erosion. In order to give to human beings, doses equivalent to 
those producing definite pathological conditions in the rabbit, 
amounts varying from 100 to 200 c. c. might have to be used. Per- 
haps even more than this would be required, provided the suscep- 
tibility wero more or less the same. 

Besredka’s theory of local immunity is not new. Loeffler ( 1906 ), 
in working with mouse typhoid, expressed much the same view as 
did others following him. The theory of local immunity was sug- 
*M72°-25t » (639) 
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gested to these early investigators largely because they could not 
demonstrate with any degree of constancy (and frequently not at all) 
certain antibodies (e. g., agglutinins, bacteriolysins, etc.) in the blood 
stream of the animals vaccinated by mouth. And yet these animals 
could resist infective doses of the particular organisms used. Loeffler 
(1906) believed that it was no doubt due to cellular action, either of 
the epithelial cells themselves, or of the leucocytes, which, he points 
out, are so abundant in the intestinal canal. 

Vaccination by the subcutaneous route against bacillary dysentery 
was attempted soon after the discovery of the causal organisms. It 
was found very early, however, that the reactions were extremely 
severe, especially with the Shiga type ( Eberthella dysenteriae Shiga), 
death following in a few instances in man, and in many of the animals. 
Quite naturally, then, when it was shown that much larger doses of 
vaccines prepared from other organisms could be administered by 
mouth, vaccination by mouth was undertaken against bacillary 
dysentery. Zeitlin (1905) was not able to demonstrate agglutinins 
following the administration of the Shiga type (human). Hida and 
Toyoda (1907) showed antibody response following the ingestion of 
Shiga dysentery bacilli previously digested with pepsin and trypsin. 
Shiga (1908-9) used heat-killed organisms and succeeded in develop- 
ing some immunity. 

Chvostek (1908) used killed Shiga bacilli and demonstrated a 
small quantity of antitoxin in the blood of a part of the treated 
animals. 

Dopter (1908) fed mice definite amounts of dried dysentery organ- 
isms previously killed by heat and found that the mice developed a 
certain degree of immunity 10 to 12 days after administration of 
the first dose, but that this immunity did not appear to last beyond 
30 days. Later (1909) he used sensitized dysentery bacilli. The 
organisms were treated with immune serums; and, after agglutination 
had occurred, the precipitate was dried and used as the vaccine. By 
this method he found the immunity was of longer duration (four 
months), and no severe reactions followed. He did not consider that 
the method of administration of dysentery bacilli to man by mouth 
would be very practicable. 

Besredka (1919 et seq.) used both killed and living vaccines. He 
considered that the natural immunity of rabbits against typhoid and 
paratyphoid depended upon the integrity of the intestinal mucosa; 
so that when the intestinal mucosa is more or less denuded, the 
vaccine may come into close contact with the underlying cells and 
resistance be established. To bring about this erosion, Besredka 
administered ox bile in 8 to 10 c. c. amounts on the day prior to the 
ingestion of the vaccine. The bile was mixed with licorice powder 
in some instances. On the following morning the animals (kept 
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without food) were given a second dose of the ox bite, and 2 hours 
later the vaccine was administered per os by means of a small 
catheter. 

He attempted in the following way to show that the resistance 
resulting from this method of vaccination resided in the intestinal 
wall: 

Rabbits were prepared with bile and then given per os a sublethal 
dose of paratyphoid B bacilli 0 Salmonella schottmulleri) . The 
agglutinin titer and the other (protective) antibodies rose rapidly and 
reached their height at the twenty-fifth day. On that day the agglu- 
tinin titer varied from 1 : 20,000 to 1 : 80,000 (different animals). At 
the end of two months the agglutinins wore found to be rapidly dimin- 
ishing. The ingestion at this time of a second dose of living bacteria 
plus bile did not result in a second increase in the agglutinins and pro- 
tective substances. On the contrary, the agglutinins two months 
later had dropped to 1 : 200 and 1 : 400. Besredka assumed, therefore, 
that the first ingestion of the living bacteria produced an impermea- 
bility of the intestinal wall which prevented the living bacteria and 
their endotoxin given with the second dose from passing through into 
the general circulation and causing the formation of immune bodies. 
He believed that the immunity was more lasting if living bacilli were 
administered. Subsequent experiments enabled him to conclude that 
ox bile was not necessary in case of the dysentery bacilli of the Shiga 
type, since the organisms themselves exerted an erosive action upon 
the intestinal mucosa. 

Following the work of Besredka, a number of investigators again 
took up the problem of vaccination by mouth against various intes- 
tinal infections. The use of this method presented itself as a problem 
of importance, because Besredka’s advocacy of its use in human beings 
was followed very soon by the sale of vaccine “ pellets ” for such pur- 
poses. These pellets consisted of the dried vaccine, and were to be 
administered with the bile “pills” in most cases. According to the 
reports so far received, the trials with this commercial “ bilivaccine ” 
in foreign countries have been very successful. The results obtained, 
however, must be analyzed very critically before definite assertions 
are made as to the value of the treatment. 

Zinghcr and Soletsky (1920) attempted to verify the work of 
Besredka in so far as it applied to animals. They experimented with 
Salmonella schottmulleri . They concluded that no immunity was 
produced in rabbits prepared with ox bile, and fed living or dead 
paratyphoid B bacilli. No agglutinin production was noted in these 
rabbits. 

Kanai (1921) decided that a certain small degree of immunity was 
produced in rabbits by the oral administration ot Eberthdla dysenteriae 
Shiga. 
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Nicolle and, Conaeil (1922) submitted some evidence as to the 
efficiency of this method in man. Their experiments were conducted 
in Tunis. They point out the difficulties involved in determining 
the efficiency of dysentery vaccine administered by the oral route. 
Among other things the natives of this area are quite resistant to 
dysentery, due, so the investigators believe, to the consumption of 
polluted water in infancy; also, they found the virulence of the 
dysentery bacilli to be extremely variable. They finally secured a 
virulent strain and performed the following experiment: Cultures 
were sterilized at 75° C., then doses of 100 thousand millions were 
administered on the same days, both of the subjects fasting beforo 
and after the ingestion of the vaccine. Two other subjects were 
held as controls. The same dose was repeated on the second, third, 
and fifth days. On the fifteenth and eighteenth days alter the last 
ingestion, the test doses of virulent bacilli were given (10 thousand 
millions of Shiga organisms). No illness occurred among the vacci- 
nated subjects. Their serum showed no agglutinating power, even 
after the test dose. The two controls contracted a definite dysentery. 
The Shiga bacillus was isolated from the stools. The administration 
of antidysenteric serum resulted in prompt alleviation of the 
symptoms. 

Anglade (1924) followed the procedure of Besredka in the vacci- 
nation of both the civil and military population of a garrison at 
Versailles in 1923. The vaccinations were made during an epidemic 
of Shiga and Hiss dysentery. Five hundred and forty-six persons 
were vaccinated, among whom there were 42 cases, or 7.7 per cent. 
Among the 586 nonvaccinated persons there were 253 cases, or 43 
per cent. 

Antonovsky (1924) also tried vaccination by mouth against an 
epidemic of dysentery in an asylum at Petrograd in 1923. The first 
case appeared July 13, and the vaccinations were begun July 31 and 
completed August 3. The total number of persons in the asylum was 
2,768, one thousand of whom were vaccinated. At the end of Sep- 
tember there had occurred 12 cases among the vaccinated, or 1.2 
per cent, and 56 cases among the unvaccinated, or 3.1 per cent. Of 
the J 2 cases occurring among the vaccinated, 9 came down during the 
first 10 days after the vaccination. 

Lesbre and Verdeau (1924) found that the immunity was rather 
slow to appear when this method was used (rabbits). Their best 
results, and those were rather poor, were obtained when the final 
test dose was given 40 days after the last dose of vaccine. 

Pascal (1924) reported upon a Flexner dysentery epidemic at a 
departmental insane asylum at Chalons-sur-Mame, in 1923 and 1924. 
He used the oral route for vaccination of 399 occupants out of a total 
of 410. Among the 399 vaccinated, only 3 cases occurred (0.7 per 
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cent). In 1923, out of a total of 256 occupants, none vaccinated, 
there were 65 cases (25.3 per cent) . Ho does not say whether or not 
the occupants were in some cases the same persons in both years. 

Gauthier (1924) tried vaccination against dysentery by the oral 
route among the Greek refugees. No infection was known to have 
occurred among the 29,880 persons vaccinated, although the disease 
continued to prevail among the unvaccinated groups. Agglutinins 
in high titer were found in the scrum of those who had ingested the 
vaccine. 

E XPERIM ANT A L DATA 

Technique . — In the first five experiments a No. 7 silk thread zebra 
catheter was used for the administration of the vaccine. In the sub- 
sequent experiments we used a small wooden mouth gag with a central 
opening through which a pipette or a syringe without needle was 
inserted. The animals swallow the fluid readily and the method is 
very rapid. No food was given for 18 hours prior to the administra- 
tion of the vaccine. 

In all of the later experiments young cultures were used, that is, 
those not over six hours old. The mortality was thus lessened. The 
majority of 18 to 24 hour cultures (solid media) of the Shiga type are 
toxic. The organisms were grown on 1 per cent glucose agar in Blake 
bottles, taken up in 0.85 per cent sodium chloride solution, killed by 
heat at 56° C. for 10 minutes, or 60° C. for 1 hour, or by 0.5 per cent 
phenol, then diluted to a definite turbidity with the aid of the nephclo- 
meter. The various doses and various methods of killing the cul- 
tures were used in order to give as many organisms as possible with 
least danger. As an initial dose (Shiga type) for intravenous or sub- 
cutaneous vaccination, 20,000,000 organisms were found to be fairly 
safe and 100 to 200 times this dose for the per os vaccination. Actual 
count of the organisms was not made in any case. Counts pre- 
viously made enabled us to assume that at least 2,000,000,000 organ- 
isms were present in each cubic centimeter of a suspension having a 
turbidity of 1,000 parts per million. 

The toxicity of the cultures is variable, due to unknown condi- 
tions. Using the same medium, strain, temperature, and period of 
incubation, differences still occur. In increasing the subsequent doses, 
care is therefore necessary. At times we have been able to double 
and triple the initial dose without great loss of our test animals; at 
other times heavy losses resulted. Variation in animal resistance 
is, of course, one factor. In the experiments now under way, 
dried organisms are being used, since we have found that in the 
dried condition the toxicity does not vary in any marked degree 
if the material is kept in a dry, cold atmosphere (desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, temperature not over 15° C.). 
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Ten experiments are summarized in Tables 1 to 5. More have been 
performed, but the virulence of the living cultures is variable, as is 
well known by all workers on bacillary dysentery. This has necessi- 
tated the repetition of a number of tests, since in most cases the test 
dose of living culture was given intravenously. Only those tests in 
which all of the control animals (3 to 6 in each test) died are included 
in this report. In those cases in which the test dose was given by 
mouth, wc could regard it as a fourth vaccinating dose and repeat the 
living culture in greater concentration or by the intravenous route. 

In some of the experiments the vaccinating doses were given on 3 
successive days, with a 7 to 10 day interval, followed by three more 
daily doses, then the test dose 10 to 18 days later. In the majority of 
the experiments, however, the usual three doses wore given one week 
apart, with the test dose 10 to 15 days after the last ingestion. In 
some cases the bile was given the day before, in others just a few 
minutes prior to the ingestion of the culture; and in some of the later 
experiments no bile at all was used, since as good results seemed to 
be obtained without the bile and the fatalities were slightly reduced. 

A few experiments have been conducted with the Flexner type 
(Ebert hella paradyserUeriae) . Not enough work has been done to make 
certain of more than one thing: Very much larger doses can be used 
than would be considered safe in case of the Shiga type. Very young 
rabbits are sometimes sensitive to amounts of 2 e. c. of a heat-killed 
saline suspension of Flexner type organisms standardized to a tur- 
bidity of 1,000 parts per million. Full-grown animals may safely be 
given 5 to 10 c. c. of such a suspension, provided young cultures (4 
to 6 hours) arc used. It is no easier to determine the test dose in case 
of this type than it is with the Shiga type; consequently large num- 
bers of animals must be used if the results are to be considered trust- 
worthy. In either case the lethal dose must be large enough to 
insure significant results in spite of animal and cultural variability, 
and yet not so large as to involve the question of death being due to 
toxicity. Under certain conditions the Flexner type is capable of 
producing toxin also; hence a vaccine for human use should be 
tested first on animals. 
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Table 1. — The protection afforded by three different method s of vaccination . The 
protection percentage in based upon the actual number of animals surviving all 
three vaccinating doses and receiving the test dose of living organisms 


Vaccinated by mouth 

Vaccinated 

intravenously 

Vaccinated 

subcutaneously 



Number 


Number 


Number of rabbits re- 

Per cent 

of rabbits 

Per cent 

of rabbits 

Per cent 

ooiving test dose 

survival 

receiving 

survival 

receiving 

survival 



test dose 


test dose 


4 

50 





15 

73 





7 

42 





13 

30 

4 



0 

4 

75 

11 

63 

3 

66 

4 

75 

8 

75 

4 

75 

6 

83 

0 

55 

3 

66 

5 

100 

12 

66 

5 

40 

4 

50 

14 

50 

4 

25 

5 

60 

13 

61 

5 

40 

4 

50 

Total animals.. 106 


28 


32 


Pci cent survivals 

57 


45 


70 


While the greatest protection is shown by vacination by the sub- 
cutaneous route, 57 per cent is very encouraging for the oral method 
of vaccination. All of these experiments, as already stated, were 
performed with Ebfrthella dysenteriae Shiga; and from our knowledge 
of the action of test doses of living bacilli we must assume that at 
least some of the protection afforded is in the nature of resistance to 
the toxin injected with the organisms or subsequently liberated. In 
other words, when immunization occurs, some antitoxin is formed. 
Death does not occur rapidly in rabbits when living organisms aro 
injected, unless enormous doses are used, and in the latter case the 
deaths are in a large proportion of cases due to the toxin injected, as 
can readily be shown at autopsy. 

Table 2. — The protection afforded by vaccination by mouth , with beef bile and 
without beef bile. The protection percentage is based upon the actual number 
of animals surviving all of the vaccinating doses and receiving the test dose of 
living organisms 


With bilo 

Without bile 

Number of rabbits 

Per cent 
survival 

Number 
of labbits 

Per cent 
survival 

4 

75 





3 

66 

15 

73 



11 

45 

5 

20 

8 

37 

6 

50 

10 

30 

5 

GO 

8 

50 



3 

33 

5 

100 

4 

50 

5 

60 

Total animals.. .63 


29— 


Average protection.. 

49 


59 


Table 2 indicates that the advantage lies with the organisms alone 
without bile. It is hardly fair, however, to compare the results in 
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the case of 29 animals with the resulte using 63. Yet, even con- 
sidering that there i9 practically no difference in the protection 
obtained, since greater risk is involved when the beef bile is used, it 
may be concluded that beef bile can be eliminated without disadvant- 
age. 

Table 3. — The danger involved in the three methods of vaccination , The total 
number of animals receiving the first dose of vaccine , with the fatalities resulting 
from this initial dose, is shown in each case 


By mouth 

Intravenously 

Subcutaneously 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

rabbits 

deaths 

rabbits 

deaths 

rabbits 

deaths 

5 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

11 

4 

3 

0 



15 

0 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

1 

6 

5 

G 

5 

16 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

10 

5 

6 

4 

ft 

4 

16 

0 

6 

2 

G 

0 

14 

4 

G 

3 

G 

1 

1G 

7 ; 

6 

3 < 

6 

3 

16 

5 

6 1 

0 

G 

0 

333 

40 

54 

3» J 

51 

22 

Per corn fi 

atality. 30 

57 

43 


In Table 3 it is shown that the greatest danger folio a s the use of 
the intravenous method, as would naturally be expected because of 
the toxin content of the vaccine. There is no great difference be- 
tween the subcutaneous and per oh methods; but the advantage is 
in favor of the per os method, and this advantage appears still greater 
when consideration is taken of the very much larger doses which 
with safety may be given by this method. 

Table 4. — Comparison of the danger involved in per os vaccination with and with- 
out beef bile . The total number of animals receiving the first dose of vaccine, 
with the fatalities resulting from this initial dose, is shown in both cases 


With bile 

Without bile 

Number of 

.Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

rabbits 

deaths 

rabbits 

deaths 

5 

1 



6 

3 





2 

1 

15 

6 



9 

5 



10 

2 





6 

1 

10 

3 

6 

3 

10 

5 





wmmmrm 

4 

8 

4 

6 

1 

10 

6 

6 

1 

16 

14 



16 

5 



115 

48 

32 

11 

Per cent fa’ 

talities. 42 


34 
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There is not must difference in percentage fatality shown in Table 
4 between the vaccination by mouth after preparation by means of 
bile and without the bile. The slight difference is, however, in favor 
of vaccine without bile. Certain samples of beef bile are in themselves 
toxic to rabbits in the same doses previously proved to be satisfactory, 
using other lots. Besredka does not consider that the bile is neces- 
sary in case of the Shiga type, since this organism alone is known to 
produce injury in the largo intestine. 

STJMMAKY 

(1) It is pointed out that the method of vaccination by mouth is 
not new. It was used more than 19 years ago in an effort to produce 
immunity to the Shiga type of bacillary dysentery. Renewed 
interest in the problem followed Besredka’s experiments, in which ho 
introduced the use of beef bile as an erosive agent, preparing the way 
for the entrance of the subsequently ingested bacilli into the deeper 
lying cells of the mucosa which he considered responsible for the local 
immunity. 

(2) A brief review of some of the early work is given, and also of 
the work done since Besredka’s experiments, including a few of the 
experiments (foreign) on man. These experiments are somewhat 
contradictory in that at least a part or the animal experiments do not 
seem to confirm the work of Besredka, while all of the human experi- 
ments favor this method of vaccination. The human experiments 
arc, however, too few in number to warrant definite conclusions. 

(3) The author’s experiments with rabbits (detailed in Tables 
1 to 4) show that the greatest protection (70 per cent) was afforded 
by the subcutaneous method, but that a fair degree of protection (57 
per cent) resulted from the vaccination by mouth, and that there 
was much less danger involved in the use of the latter method. 
Beef bilo is shown not to be necessary in vaccinating by mouth 
against the Shiga type of bacillary dysentery. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While tho method of vaccinating by mouth against the Shiga 
type of bacillary dysentery should still be considered in tho experi- 
mental stage, two facts are evident : 

(1) The danger and discomfort are too groat to recommend the 
use of the subcutaneous method of vaccination against the Shiga 
type of infection. 

(2) Since vaccines can be so prepared that no danger nor discomfort 
follows their ingestion, and since at least some immunity is shown to 
follow such procedure, vaccination by mouth is apparently worthy of 
further trial. 
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STUDIES ON OXIDATION-REDUCTION 

VII. A STUDY OF DICHLORO SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS OF PHENOL 

INDOPHENOL 

By H. D. Gibbs, Senior Chemist, Barnett Cohen, Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public 
lloalth Service, and It. K. Oannan, Biochemist, University College, London 

Introduction 

In this paper are presented electrometric data on a series of sub- 
stituted dichloro indophenols which possess properties of possible 
value in the colorimetric estimation of oxidation-reduction levels. 
Like the dibromo compounds reported in Paper VI (Reprint No. 
915), the dichloro compounds retain their brilliant blue color in 
mildly acid solutions and are also among the more stable of the 
indophenols. Moreover, the dichloro compounds arc easy to prepare 
and purify for use. 

Description of Preparations 

The seven preparations investigated in this paper are— 

No. 1 (Lab. No. 11) — Phenol indo 2, O-diclilorophenol: 

CJ__ 

NaO<^ V- N==<^ y° 

cl 

No. 2 (Lab. No. 11a) — Leuco derivative of No. 1: 

Ci 

ho/ \_N— / /oh 

v / H \ / 

Cl 
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No. 4 (Lab. No. 12a) — Leuco derivative of No. 3: 




No. 5 (Lab. No. 3a) — Leuco m-cresol indo 2, 6-dichlorophonol: 



No. 6 (Lab. No. 14) — o-Chlorophenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophonol: 


Cl 

NaO<^ 

cl 


ci 

/ 



=0 


No. 7 (Lab. No. 15) — l-Naphthol-2-sodium sulphonato indo 2, 
6-dichlorophenol (Schaffer’s salt indo-2, 6-dichlorophenol) : 


NaO 


S0 3 Na 

\ i 

/ \_/ 

Cl / \ 


Cl 

/” 

\ 


o 


C 


These will be described briefly, a more complete discussion of the 
history, chemistry, preparation, and uses of the indophcnols being 
reserved for a future communication. 

They were all made by the interaction in alkaline solution of 2, 
6-dichloroquinonechloroimido with (No. 1) phenol; (No. 3) o-cresol; 
(No. 5 ) m-cresol; (No. 6). o-chlorophenol ; and (No. 7 ) l-naphthol-2- 
sodium sulphonate (Schaffer’s salt). Nos. 2 and 4 were obtained 
by tho reduction of Nos. 1 and 3, respectively. 

The sodium salts of these indophenols were repeatedly purified by 
solution in water and salting out with sodium chloride. The leuco 
derivatives were purified by crystallization from dilute ethanol or 
methanol. Analyses of the compounds are given in Table 1 (at the 
end of the paper). 

From the method of purification of the sodium salts of the indo- 
phenols, by salting from solution with sodium chloride, some salt 
always appears in the purified product. Since this impurity is of no 
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disadvantage in the employment of the compounds, the method 
affords the simplest procedure for purification. 

The drying of the preparations, since most of them are sensitive 
to heat, was done at room temperature in a vacuum desiccator with 
soda lime, and often required weeks. For analytical purposes, the 
moisture was determined by drying in a Schmiedeberg vacuum 
apparatus at 100°. 

The titanium trichloride titration of many of the compounds leaves 
much to be desired. In some cases the por cent purity by calcula- 
tion from the analytical data is checked by the titanium trichloride 
method. In the majority of the compounds the latter method 
proved quite unsatisfactory, and in such cases we regard the calcu-* 
lated purity as the more accurate. The titanium reduction method 
can not be applied uniformly to all these compounds, but must be 
modified in certain details for each preparation investigated. 

The amounts of sodium chloride and of sodium indophenol are 
calculated from the determinations of sodium and moisture by the 
method of indirect analysis as follows: The mixture analyzed con- 
sists of water, NaCl and N a indophenol. Then 

100% — % moisture =per cent NaCl + per cent Na indophenol, or 
a = x + y 

T , , , NaCl (molar wt.) 

wc c m "”Na indophenol (molar wt.)’ 

then x + iny =&, where b is the percentage of NaCl equivalent to the 
total Na analytically determined. Solving the above equations 
gives 

a—b 

V-l-m 

Tho purity of the compounds =100% - NaCl — moisture, except 
in the case of compound No. 4, which is considered to contain 1 mol. 
of water of crystallization. The chlorine in organic combination is 
the difference between the total chlorine and that in the sodium 
chloride. 

The leuco compounds yielded almost ideal analytical results; and 
electrometric measurements upon them would have been highly 
desirable. With one exception, however, they were too difficult to 
handle, owing to their very low rate of solution, even in the alkaline, 
de-aerated buffers. Attempts to form the more readily soluble 
sodium salts by mixing with the calculated amounts of de-aerated 
NaOH resulted apparently in a partial decomposition. 

Oxidation-Reduction Electrode Measurements 

The electrode potential measurements were made with the equip- 
ment described in previous articles of this series, and the procedure 
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followed was essentially the same as that used with the other indo- 
p’lenols discussed in Papers III, V, and VI. The buffer solutions 
employed in the present measurements at constant hydrion con- 
centration had the same compositions as those described in Paper 
V, Table 1. They were measured with the hydrogen electrode in a 
dilution of 50 c. c. buffer to 5 c. c. water, this being a first approxi- 
mation to the pH of the dilution of 50 c. c. buffer to 5 c. c. aqueous 
dye solution 1 actually used in the oxidation-reduction electrode 
measurements. 

The method of titration was used in determining the potential 
(E'„) characteristic of a 1:1 mixture of oxidant and reductant at 
constant hydrion concentration. With leuco indigo disulphonate as 
a reducing agent, this method gave uniform results in the titration 
of the oxidized form of the compounds studied (see tables at the end 
of tliis paper). On the other hand, the titrations of the leuco deriv- 
atives with ferricyanide as oxidizing agent were far from satisfac- 
tory. Only one of these compounds, leuco phenol indo 2,6-dichloro- 
phenol yielded stable and consistent electrode potentials. (See Table 
4.) The leuco derivatives of the o-cresol and m-cresol substitution 
compounds behaved unsatisfactorily toward the electrode and were 
discarded. 

The measurements of E' f , at different pH levels were carried through 
without difficulty except at each limit of the pH range studied. At 
the acid limit (near pH 5) the indophenols tend to precipitate; and 
at the alkaline limit (near pH 11) there is a drift in the electrode 
potentials to the negative side as if decomposition were occurring. 
The latter drift was least evident in the case of the simple phenol 
indo 2,6-diohlorophenol and greatest in the case of the o-chloroplienol 
derivative. 

The electrode equation relating electrode potential to hydrion con- 
centration (the derivation of which has been described in Paper III) is 

E h = E„ - 0.03006 log [|- r j + 0.03006 log [k,.K 2 [II + ] -I- K r [H + ] 2 + [H + ] 3 J 
-0.03006 log £k o + [H + ]J, (at 30° C.), (1) 

Hero, E h is the observed potential, and E 0 is the potential when 

rs i 

[U + ] = l and the ratio [S r ] is the concentration of total 

reductant, and [S c ] tho concentration of total oxidant. K 0 is the 
acid dissociation constant of the oxidant, K r is the dissociation con- 

1 The concentration of the dye solution was in all cases less than 0.006, molar, while that of the buffers 
was ubotit 0.1 molar. 
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stant of the hydrogen in the reductant to which K 0 applies in the 
oxidant, and K 2 is the dissociation constant of the phenolic group 
created by reduction. 

The data reported here and plotted in Figure 1 are given for the 
systems containing oxidant and reductant in equal proportions, i. e., 


when 



In other words, when this ratio is unity in equation 


(1), Eh is termed E' 0 . 


In Figure 1 the experimentally determined points are appropriately 
marked, whereas the curves show the values calculated by means of 
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equation (1). The curves are extended as broken lines in the 
extremes of acidity and alkalinity where the experimental value# 
are uncertain, for the reasons already indicated. The centers of 
inflection of these curves were found as previously described and are 
indicated by arrows. 

It will be recalled that the acid dissociation constants, K 0 , of the 
oxidants in the simple indophenols were determined eolorimetrically 
by the method of Salm. These were in good agreement with the 
corresponding values found by the graphic method. However, in 
the 2,6-dichloro indophenols the method of Salm gave rather uncer- 
tain values for K 0 . Thus, in the phenol compound it was found that 
very dilute solutions gave a pK 0 value of 5.5, and more concentrated 
solutions gave a value nearer 5.8. The presence of a slight water- 
insoluble residue suggests the possibility of the interference by the 
color of an impurity. Moreover, the disparity in intensities of the 
acid and alkaline colors prevents good colorimetric comparisons, and 
the tendency of the dihalogen a ted indophenols to precipitate in acid 
solution introduces a further difficulty. 

In this connection, the following comparison is of interest: 


Irulo 2 ,6-dichlorophenol Series: Comparison of initial and final pK estimates 


Com* 

pound 

No. 

Substituent 

PK„ 

pKr 

pKj 


TJ . „ , /initial 

5 5-. r > 85 

6 94 

10 10 

1 

phono1 {final 

5 70 

5 5—5 0 

7. 00 

0 80 

10. 13 
8.80 

6 


5.8 

7 05 

8.75 
10 40 



5 5-5 70 

| 0. 98 

3 

o-( rcsol | fiual 

5 5 

7 10 

10. 43 


i «Ai | n | » < finit l$ll , 

5 9-5. 95 

7. 30 

9. 45 

7 

l-Naphthol-2-sulphontiU* 

0 11 

7 45 

9.32 




In this table, pK — log ^ • The initial pK 0 values were determined 

eolorimetrically as described; and the initial pK r and plv 2 values 
were obtained graphically from the chart of the experimental data. 
The final pK values listed are those which when used in the type 
equation (1) give the nearest approximation to the experimental 
values found for E' 0 . 

It is seen that the initial pK 0 values arc uncertain and in some cases 
diverge considerably from the final values. On the other hand, the 
agreement between initial and final values for pK r and pK 2 is in most 
cases \ cry good. 

Inspection of Figure 1 discloses the present E' 0 : pH curves to be 
of the same general form as those of the other indophenols reported 
from this laboratory. It will be noted that the curves for the phenol 
and o-chlorophenol derivatives are identical in the acid region down 
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to about pH 7.0, and that the o-chlorophenol curve then diverges to 
more positive potentials as the alkalinity is increased. 

Additional evidence on the effects of substitution in the indophenol 
nucleus is furnished by the present study. The following tabulation 
brings out certain interesting comparisons: 


Comparison of the constants found in the simple indophenols and the indo 2>6-dichlo - 

rophenol series 



Eo 

‘ 

pXo 

pKr 

pKa 

Simple indophenols 

Substituent: 

Plienol 

i 

0.049 

8.1 

9.4 

10.0 

o-Ohlorophonol 

.603 

7 0 

8 4 

10 3 

o-TresoL 

.010 

8.4 

9. 5 

10.9 

1-I\ aphthol, 2-sulphonate 

.644 

8.68 

9. 10 

10.70 


Indo t,G-diehlorophenols 

Substituent: 

Phenol 

.668 

5.7 

7.00 

10.13 

o-C 1 llorophenol 

. 008 

5 8 

7. 06 

8. 75 

o-C' resol 

. 039 

5.5 

7. 10 

10 43 

l-Nuphthol, 2-sulphonato. 

. 603 

6.1 

7. 45 

9.32 



In this tabulation wo may regard the values of E c as an approximate 
index of the relative position of the various systems to each other. 
It will be noted that the dichloro series is, in general, more positive 
than the simple indophenol series to the extent of about 10 to 20 
millivolts. This was already pointed out in Paper Y for the dibromo 
compounds. The introduction of a naphtliol-sulphonic acid group in 
the molecule shifts each system 0. 1 volt to the negative side of the 
phono] system. (vSee also Fig. 1.) In the simple indophenol series, 
the addition of a methyl group produces a system more negative by 
0.033 v., and such a substitution in the dichloro series results in a 
system 0.029 v. more negative. Substitution of o-ohlor in the simple 
indophenol produces a definite positive shift, but this is not apparent 
in the dichloro indophenol. 

Most of the relative shifts in the acid dissociation constants as a 
result of substitution are different in direction and in magnitude 
in the two series. A certain uniformity may be pictured in each 
of the series, but no simple consistent theory seems to account for 
all of them. The differences found are of such a magnitude as 
hardly to be accounted for by an effect of possible impurities. The 
difficulty of interpretation incident to possible effects of tautomerism 
has already boon discussed in the last paper. 

A Selection of Indophenols as Oxidation-Reduction Indicators 

The main reason for studying the indo 2,6-dichlorophenols and 
presenting the complete and detailed data lies in the fact that their 
characteristics make them useful as indicators of oxidation-reduction 
36272° — 25f 2 
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intensity in biological systems within physiological ranges of hydrion 
concentration. This was predicted from the data presented in earlier 
papers from this laboratory. Certain qualitative observations on the 
utility of phenol indo 2,6-dibromophenol were reported in Paper 
VI, and these have been confirmed and amplified by other workers 
to whom samples of the indicator were furnished (Vocgtlin, Johnson, 
and Dyer, 1924). The analogous 2,6-dichloro compound is more 
readily -made in pure form and has the same desirable properties 
so that it should prove a useful substitute. 

We have, to date, presented more or less complete data on 26 
different indoplicnols. These represent different degrees of desira- 
bility as oxidation-reduction indicators. Some are poorly soluble, 
some are difficult or nearly impossible to purify, and some are rela- 
tively unstable. It seems desirable now to select from this list those 
indophenols that appear to be most suitable as oxidation-reduction 
indicators in physiological systems under certain restricted conditions 
that require brief discussion. 

(1) Hydrion concentration. — The important controlling effect of 
pH on the oxidation-reduction equilibria of tlio indophenols has 
boen repeatedly stressed. In Paper VI we have shown how tho 
E' 0 : pH curvcvs of some of them cross and recross each other as the 
pH changes, so that now one system and now another becomes more 
positive — that is, the pH must be specified and fairly rigidly main- 
tained if relative oxidation-reduction intensities when measured are 
to have any significance . For purposes of exposition, we have arbi- 
trarily selected pH 7.0 as the hydrion concentration at which the 
various indophenols are to be compared. A similar system can be 
worked out for any other pH from our published data. 

(2) Color changes of the indophenols. — These compounds show two 
kinds of color change. One is the ordinary acid-base indicator 
change — a rather pale reddish color in acid and an intense blue in 
alkaline ranges. The other is the oxidation-reduction change from 
the color of the oxidant (red or blue) to that of the rcductant (prac- 
tically colorless). This is the color change in which we are now 
interested. Eloctrometrically, this change can be measured from 
G to 100 per cent transformation, but visually only within a small 
range (near the zone of complete decolorization) can the degree of 
transformation bo differentiated sufficiently well for colorimetric 
comparison. In solutions of a concentration around 0.001 molar, we 
have found the eye readily able to pick out color distinctions in the 
zono between 70 and 95 per cent reduction (decolorization). These 
limits may be extended somewhat by the use of colorimeters and of 
more dilute indicator solutions. 
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This imposes a rather heavy handicap, since more compounds will 
be required to cover a given range of reduction potential than would 
be necessary if visual perception of decoloration were more effective. 

(3) Stability of the indophenols . — We have pointed out that these 
compounds are in some cases not very stable. In general, they 
should not be exposed to extremes of acidity or alkalinity, to elevated 
temperatures, or to unrestricted contact with air. Solutions of these 
compounds also appear to be rapidly affected by strong sunlight. 

The table below gives a useful survey of the selected indophenols. 
The electrode potentials listed after each compound were calculated 
for pH 7.0 and are not applicable for any other hydrion concentration. 
The compounds marked with an asterisk (*) are least desirable, 
because of poor solubility or low stability, but they cover ranges not 
covered by other compounds. 

Some selected indophenols: Electrode potentials at pH 7.0 at 50, 70, and 95 per cent 

reduction 


Ei, (at per cent reduction 
indicated) 


Indophcnol 


1-Naphthol, 2-sulphonate indo 2, G-riichlorophenol t .. - 

1-Naphthol, 2-sulphonate indophcnol 

•Thymol indophcnol and Varvacrol mdophenol 

o-Oresol mdo 2, G-dichlorophenol.. _ 

o-Oresol indophcnol 

•m-Oresol indophcnol 

Phenol mdo 2, G-diehlorophenol t and the dibromo compound. 

o-Chlorophenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol 

Phenol indophcnol 

o-Ilromo phenol mdophenol 

o-Chlorophenol mdophenol f 

•m-lJromophenol indophcnol t 


50 per 
cent (E'o) 

70 per 
cent 

95 per 
cent 

+0 1186 

0. 1075 

0. 0767 

■k 1280 

. 1119 

.0811 

+. 1713 

. 1602 

. 1294 

+ 1806 

. 1695 

. 1387 

+. 1947 

. 1836 

. 1528 

-k 2104 

. 1993 

.1685 

+ 21G9 

. 2058 

. 1750 

-k 2191 

.2080 

. 1772 

+. 2270 

. 2165 

. 1857 

-k 2300 

. 2195 

.1887 

-k 

.2222 

. 1914 

-k 2475 

.2864 

.2056 


t The percentage reduction curves of these compounds are shown in Figure 2. 
• Of low stability or solubility. 


In Figure 2 we have plotted the curves for five of the compounds, 
the curves being shaded in the zone 70-95 per cent reduction. The 
above table and the chart make clear the limitations to which w t o 
have alluded. 

In biochemical application, one mdophenol from each extreme of 
the limited potential scale may bo used in preliminary work. If 
there then appears need for determining the potential more definitely, 
the other intermediate indophenols may be applied. It should he 
emphasized that wo have loft out of consideration a variety of 
factors (such as incidental presence of air, colloids, catalysts, etc.), 
that in any particular experiment might produce conditions of a 
peculiar nature and results that would have to be interpreted with 
caution. Our prosont discussion has dealt only with simple, general 
aspects of the use of the indophenols as indicators of oxidation- 
reduction. 
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Summary 

Complete data are presented on the equilibrium potentials found 
with mixtures of oxidant and reductant of the following indophenols: 
phenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol; o-ehlorophenol indo 2, 6-dichloro- 
phenol; o-cresol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol; and 1-naphthol, 2-sulfonate 
indo 2, 6-diehlorophenoh 
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These compounds have been compared with substituted simple 
indophenols and found to show interesting analogies and differ- 
ences. 

The complete data on all indophenols reported from this laboratory 
have been reviewed, and a selection is presented of the compounds 
most likely to prove useful in measurement of oxidation-reduction 
potentials between approximately +0.07 and +0.24 volts at pH 7.0. 

Acknowledgment . — We are indebted to Chemist E. Elvove and 
Assistant Chemist C. G. Kemsburg of this Laboratory for most of 
the chemical analyses of our compounds. 
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Table 1 . — Analyses (on moist basis) of the seven indophcnoh described in this 

paper 


Compound and number 



Phenol 

indo 

2,0- 

dichloro- 

phenol 

(1) 

Leuco 
phenol 
indo 2, 0- 
dichloro- 
phenol 

(2) 

o-Crcsol 

indo 

2,6- 

dichloro- 

phenol 

(3) 

Leuco 

o-wesol 

indo 

2, 0- 

dichloro- 
phenol 
* H*0 
(4) 

Leuco 
m-cresol 
indo 2, 6- 
dlchloro- 
phonol 

<«) 

o-Chloro- 
phonol 
indo 2, 0- 
dichloro- 
phenol 

(6) 

1-Napli- 
thol, 2- 
sulphon- 
ate indo 
2.6- 

dichloro- 

phenol 

J (7) 

Moisture 

11. 10 

3.58 

27 56 

12.09 
16 03 

} 17. 86 

72 95 
79.6 

0.0 
/ 4. 97 

\ 4.94 

/ 26 96 

\ 26. 80 

0.0 

0. 0 
/ 26 96 

\ 26 86 

100.0 

7. 36 
} 3.61 

} 

1 6. 20 

4.8 H 

23 83 

0 0 
0.0 

23. 83 

100.0 

0.0 
/ 4.77 

\ 4 88 

/ 24. 39 

\ 24. 57 

0,0 
0.0 
/ 24. 39 

\ 24. 57 

100.0 

17 03 

1 3.40 

} 27. 97 

6. 89 
3.14 

| 26. 20 

79.82 
80 21 

11.28 

2.70 

Nitrogen „ 

Chlorine 

Sodium 

1 12.44 

J7 11 

}. 

10.71 

5.20 

NaCl (calculated) 

Cl in organic combination (cal- 
culated) 

75.50 

71.2 

83. 52 
85. 46 

Indophenol by calculation.- ... 
Indopbcnol by TiClj titration— 




1 Theory for lHaO— 5.96 %. 
a Sulphur, 0.17%. 

In the following comparisons of analysis and theoretical composition, the pure sodium salts of the in- 
dophenols arc considered to be the residue after subtracting the moisture and the salt. The analyses 
justify these assumptions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

xt /T heory 

4 83 

4 91 
24 48 
24. 48 

6. 18 
4.96 
26.29 
26. 91 

4 60 
4. 78 

4 63 

4 88 
23 52 
23.83 

4.93 

4 83 
25 00 
24. 48 

4. 32 
4.26 
32.83 
32 83 

3.15 

3.23 

N (Foand 

mfTbeorv 

cl Wnd/....::.. 





7. 21 
7.39 








,, r j /Theorv 




(») 

C 1 ) 



Wator| Foun j v 















1 Theory for 1 mol. UsO, 5. 96%; found, 6. 20% 


Table 2. — Phenol indo 2 } 6-dichlorophenol: Relation of E r 0 to pH 

[Eo— 0 6684, Ko=2X10-«, KrMXKH, K 2 -7 4XJ0~ n l 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'„ 

calculated 

K'o 

observed 

Deviation 

13 

6. 311 

0. 2701 

0.2708 

4-0.0007 

15 

6 822 

. 2302 

. 2315 

+. 0013 

16 

7 41 1 

.1378 

.1880 

4-. 0002 

20 : 

8.068 

.1454 

.1446 

-.0008 

22 

8.635 

.1108 

.1108 

.0000 

23 

9. 251 

. 0748 

.0741 

-.0007 

23 

9. 601 

. 0555 

.0557 

4*. 0002 

24 : 

10.158 

-h 0281 
-.0076 

+. 0279 
-.0069 

-.0002 

25 

11. 102 

4-. 0007 
-.0009 

26 

11.398 

-. 0172 

~. 0181 
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Table 3. — Phenol indo, 2, 6-dichlorophenol titrated with leuco indigo disulpkonate 

at pH 8.628 


Indigo (c. c.) 

Reduction 
(per cent) 

0.03006 log 
fRr] 

m 

Eh 

E'o 

E'o cor- 
rected (0)* 

Deviation 
from 0.1112 

1 

4.83 

-0. 0389 

+0. 1600 

+0. 1111 

+0. 1112 

0.0000 

2 

9.66 

-. 0292 

.1402 

.1110 

.1112 

.0000 

3 

14. 49 

-. 0232 

. 1340 

.1108 

.1111 

-.0001 

4 

19 32 

-.0187 

.1295 

. 1108 

.1111 

-.0001 

3.02 - 

24 25 

-.0149 

. 1255 

.1106 

.1110 

-.0002 

6 - 

28. 98 

-.0117 

. 1223 

.1106 

.1111 

-.0001 

7 

33. 82 

-.0088 

.1194 

.1106 

. 1112 

.0000 

8_ - 

38. 65 

-.0060 

. 1166 

.1106 

. 1112 

.0000 

9 

43. 48 

-.0034 

.1139 

. 1105 

.1112 

.0000 

10 - 

48 31 

-.0009 

.1113 

.1104 

. 1112 

.0000 

11 

53. 14 

+. 0016 

.1088 

.1102 

.1111 

-. 0001 

12 

57 97 

. m { > 

. 1060 

.1102 

.1112 

.0000 

13 

62. 80 

.0068 

.1033 

.1101 

.1111 

-.0001 

14 

67 64 

. 0090 

. 1004 

.1100 

.1111 

-.0001 

15 

72. 47 

. 0126 

.0974 

. 1100 

.1112 

.0000 

16— - 

77 80 

. 0160 

.0940 

. IKK) 

.1112 

.0000 

17 

82. 13 

.0199 

. 0899 

. 1098 

.1112 

.0000 

18 

86. 96 

.0248 

. 0849 

. 1097 

.1111 

-.0001 

19 

91 79 

. 0815 

. 0780 

. 1095 

.1110 

-.0002 

20 ! 

20.7 J 

96. 62 
100 00 

.0139 

. 0660 

. 1099 

.1115 

+. 0003 








* The (0) correction is a correction derived by a graphic method described in Paper VT. 

Table 4. — Leuco phenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol titrated with K^FcCy^ at pH 8.626 


KaFeCyo (c. c.) j 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0 03006 log 

[Srj 

ISo] 

1 

Eh | 

Kh cor- 
rected (a)* 

E'o 

Deviation 
from 0.1112 


6 26 

+0 0377 

1 

+0 0724 

+0 0723 

+0 1100 

-0 0012 


* 10.53 

. 0279 

. 0827 

.0824 

. 1103 

-.0009 

3 

16 79 

. 0218 

. 0894 

. 0890 

.1108 

-.0004 

4 

21. 05 

0173 

. 0915 

. 0938 

. mi 

-.0001 

5 

26. 32 

.0134 

. 0985 

. 0977 

.1111 

- 0001 

6 

31 58 

.0101 

. 1023 

1013 

.1114 

+.0002 

7 

36 84 

.0070 

. 1055 

. 1043 

. 1113 

+. 0001 

8 

42 10 

0041 

.1087 

. 1074 

.1115 

+ 0003 

9 

47. 37 

+. 0014 

.1115 

. 1101 

. 1115 

+.0003 

10 

52. 63 

-.0014 

.1145 

. 1129 

.1115 

+. 0003 

11 

57 90 

-.0041 

. 1174 

.1157 

.1116 

+. 000-4 

12 

63. 16 

- 0070 

. 1204 

. 1185 

.1115 

+.0003 

13 

68 43 

-.0101 

. 1237 

. 1217 

. 1116 

+.0004 

14 - 

78. 69 

-.0134 

. 1272 

. 1251 

.1117 

+ 0005 

15 

78 95 

- . 0173 

. 1311 

. 1289 

.1116 

+.0004 

16 

84.21 

- 0218 

. 1359 

. 1335 

.1117 

+. 0005 

17 

89 47 

- 0279 

. 1423 

. 1397 

. 1118 

+. 0006 

18 

19 

94. 74 
100 00 

- 0377 

. 1523 

. 1490 

.1119 

+.0007 



1 





♦The (a) correction (determined cxpei imontally) adjusts foi the acidity changes (‘aused by the formation 
of HKaFeOyo with increasing amounts of KsFeCyo Application of the {0) correction, in addition, 
results in practically uniform E'o values of 0 1112. 

Table 5. — o-Crcsol indo 8, 6 -dichlorophcnol : Fetation of E' 0 to pH 

[E o “0 6394; Ko— 3.2XKH; K r =8X10“ 8 , Ks=3.7X10“»i] 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'„ calcu- 
lated 

E'o ob- 
j served 

Deviation 

12 

5. 752 

0. 2807 

0.2782 

(-0. 0025) 


0.311 

. 2356 

.2354 

-.0002 


6. 822 

. 1943 

.1943 

.0000 

10 

7 411 

.1507 

.1607 

.0000 

20 

8. 068 

.1075 

.1075 

.0000 

22 

8.635 

.0727 

.0745 

+.0018 

+.0004 

23 

9. 261 

.0360 

.0364 

23>$ 

9. 001 

+. 0159 

.0158 

-.0001 

24_ 

10. 158 

-. 0139 

-.0140 

-.0001 

25 

11. 102 

-.0535 

-.0505 

+. 0030 
+.0004 

20 

11.398 

-.0030 

-.0632 
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Table 6. — o-C resol indo 8, 6-dichlorophenol titrated with leuco indigo disulphonate 

at pH 8.688 


Indigo (c. c.) 

Reduction 
(per cent) 

0.03006 log 
iSr] 

ISol 

Eh 

E' a 

Deviation 

from 

0.0749 

2 

12.50 

-0.0254 

+ 0.1002 

.0948 

+0. 0748 


2.90 

18,12 


.0751 


4 

25.00 

0143 

.0894 

. 0751 


5 

31.25 


. 0851 

.0748 


<L__ 

37.50 


.0816 

.0749 


7 

43. 75 


.0782 

.0749 


8 

50.00 



.0748 


9 

56. 25 

^■Til 

aRaBT/iEl 

.0747 


10 

62. 60 

. 0680 

.9747 


]]__ 

68.75 



.0748 


32 

75.00 

.0143 

.0605 

.0748 


13 

81.25 

. 0192 


.0749 


14_ 

87. 60 

. 0254 

.0495 



16 

93. 75 

.0354 

.0399 

(. 0753) 


16 „ , _ ... 

100. 00 







Table 7. — o-Chlorophenol indo 8, 6-dichlorophenol : Relation of E' 0 to pH 


[Eo=0.0684; E 4 -I. 6 XIO-'; K r = OX10“*; K 2 *-1.8X10~ 9 ) 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'«, 

calculated 

E'o 

observed 

1 

Deviation 

12 

5. 681 

(0.3202) 

.2724 

(.3181) 

il 

13 

6.311 

.2727 

15 

6.822 

. 2320 

. 2325 

0001 

16 

7 411 

. 1903 

. 1901 

-.0002 

20 

8.068 

. 1494 

. 1496 

+.0002 

22 

8. 635 

.1196 

.1219 

+.0023 

23 _ 

9. 251 

. 0936 

.0941 

+. 0005 

23M 

9. 601 

.0813 

.0811 

-.0002 

24 

10 158 

. 0633 

.0609 

-.0024 

25 

11.102 

(. 0245) 

(. 0369) 

(+.0024) 

26 

11. 398 

(.0256) 

(. 0247) 

(-.0009) 



Table 8. — o-Chlorophenol indo 8, 6-dichlorophenol titrated with leuco indigo 

disulphonate at pH 8.688 


Indigo (c. c.) 

Reduction 
(per cent) 

0 03006 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.1223 

2 

7.04 

-0 0337 

+0.1560 

+0 1223 
.1226 

0.0000 

3_ 

10. 56 

- 0279 

. 1505 

+.0003 


14.08 

-.0236 

.1462 

.1226 

+.0003 

+.0001 

.0000 



6 

17.60 

-.0202 

. 1426 

.1224 

6 

21 13 

- 0172 

.1395 

.1223 

7._ 

24 65 

-.0146 

. 1369 

.1223 

.0000 

8 

28 17 

- 0122 

.1345 

.1223 

.0000 

9 

31.69 

- 0100 

. 1323 

.1223 

.0000 

1 J 

35.21 

-.0080 

.1303 

.1223 

.0000 

11 

38. 73 

—.0000 

.1283 

.1223 

.0000 


42 25 

-.0041 

.1263 

.1222 

-.0001 

13 

45. 78 

—.0022 

. 1245 

.1223 

.0000 

14 

49. 30 

-.0004 

.1227 

. 1223 

.0000 

15 

1 52. 82 

+.0015 

.0033 

.1209 

.1224 ! 

+.0001 

16__ 

56. 34 

.1192 

.1225 

+.0002 

-.0001 

17 

59. 80 

.0052 

.1170 

.1222 

18 

63.38 

.0672 

.1151 

.1223 

.0000 

19 

66 90 

.0092 

.1131 

.1223 

.0000 

20 

70. 42 

.0113 

.1109 

.1222 

-.0001 

21 

73.94 

.0136 

.1087 

.1223 

.0000 

22 

77. 46 

.0161 

.1062 

.1223 

.0000 

23 

80.68 

.0189 

.1033 j 

.1222 

-.0001 

24 

84.50 

.0221 

.1002 

.1223 

.0000 

25 

88.03 

.0261 

.0662 

.1223 

.0000 

26 

91.55 

.0311 

.0914 

.1225 

+.0002 

27 

95.07 

.0386 

.0840 

.1226 

+.0003 

28.4, 

100.00 
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Table 9. — l~Naphthol-2-sulphon<Ue indo 2> 6-4ichbrophenol: Relation of E'« 

to pH 

[Eo»0.5630; Ko~7.245Xl(H; K r ~3.M9Xl(H; K}~4.787X10'1<>1 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'o 

calculated 

E'o 

observed 

Deviation 

9 

5. 044 

0. 2588 

(0 2627) 

. 2133 

(+0.0030) 

+.0003 

-.0005 

-.0013 

0000 

12 

5. 752 

. 2130 

33 

0. 255 

. 1769 

. 1764 

15 

B. 822 

. 1827 

, 1314 

10 

7. 404 

. 0870 

. 0870 

20 

8 058 

.0121 

.0410 

-.0008 
+.0009 
+.0007 
+.0002 
(-. 0072) 

22 

8 033 

+. 0077 
0242 

+. 0088 
— . 0235 

23 

9. 24G 

24 

10. 144 

0597 

— . 0595 

20 

11.398 

—.0091 

(-. 1033) 



Table 10. — l-N(iphthol-8~$ulphonatc indo #, 6 -dichloro phenol titrated with 
leuco indigo disulphonatc at pH 8.628 


Indigo (c. c ) 

Reduction 
(per cent) 

0 03006 log 

fSrl 

IS«] 

Eh 

Eo' 

Deviation 
from 0.0089 


5 24 

-0.0378 

+0 0483 
.0373 

(+0. 0105) 
.0093 

+0.0010 


10 47 

-.0280 

+0.0004 
+ 000 1 


15 71 

0219 

0309 

.0090 


20 94 

-.0174 

0201 

.0090 

+.0001 

.0000 


20 18 

-.0135 

0224 

.0089 


31 41 

-.0102 

.0191 

.0089 

.0000 


36 65 

-.0071 

.0159 

.0088 

-.0001 


41.89 

-. 0043 

. 0128 

.0085 

-.0004 


47. 12 

-.0015 

.0103 

.0088 

-.0001 


52 3b 

+. 0012 
.0040 

0076 

. 0088 

-.0001 


57.60 

.0051 

.0091 

+.0002 

+.0003 


62. 83 

. 0068 

+. 0024 

. 0092 


73.30 

.0132 

00-40 

.0092 

+.0003 


83. 77 

. 0214 

-.0125 

.0089 

. 0000 


94. 24 

. 0365 

- 0279 

0086 

-.0003 

.1 

100.00 









NEW YORK LAW REGARDING THE MAKING AND REPORTING 
OF SMALLPOX VACCINATIONS 

A 1924 Now York law (chapter 25) amends section 311 of chapter 45 
of the consolidated laws. Tho section of tho public health law 
amended relates to the making and reporting of smallpox vaccina- 
tions and, as amended, reads a.s follows: 

Sec. 311. Vaccination how made; reports . — 1. No person shall perform vacci- 
nation for the prevention of smallpox who is not a regularly licensed physician 
under the laws of the State. Vaccination shall be performed in such manner 
only as shall be prescribed by the State commissioner of health. 

2. No physician shall use vaccine virus for the prevention of smallpox unless 
such vaccine virus is produced under license issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States and is accompanied by a certificate of approval 
by the State commissioner of health, and such vaccine virus shall then be used 
only within the period of time specified in such approval. 

3. Every physician performing a vaccination shall within 10 days make a 
report to the local health officer upon a form furnished by the State commis- 
sioner of health setting forth the full name and age of the person vaccinated and, 
if such person is a minor, the name and address of his parents, the date of vacci- 
nation, the date of previous successful vaccination if possible, the name of the 
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maker of the vaccine virus, the lot or batch number of such vaccine virus and 
whether upon re-examination after a proper interval such vaccination was found 
to be successful or nonsuccessful. 

4. Every local health officer shall retain in the files and records of his office 
every report of a vaccination reported to him under the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph and shall report once in each month to the State department 
of health the number of vaccinations reported to him during the preceding month, 
together with the number of those which were successful and the number 
unsuccessful. Such report shall be made in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by the State commissioner of health. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended March 21, 1925, and corresponding week of 192/ h ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , March 24, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , 


Department of Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Mar. 21, 1025 week, 1024 

Policies in force 59, 070, 177 55, 349, 359 

Number of death claims 12, 743 11, 567 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11. 2 10. 9 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 21 , 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 • ( From the Weekly Health Index, March 24, 1925, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities) 

Akron 

Albany 4 

Atlanta 

Haiti moro « 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo,-. 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Dca Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie 

Fall River 4 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

Giand Rapids 


Week ended Mar. 
21, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per ! 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Mar 21, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

j 

Week 
ended 
Mar 21, 
1925 

961 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1921 

7, 866 

14.9 

3 14. 5 

1 940 


51 



9 

2 

90 

55 

24 6 ' 

15 0 

1 

1 

22 

06 

14.8 

24 3 

6 

9 ! 


308 

20.2 

15.4 

33 

20 

96 

82 

20. S 

20. 5 

7 

13 


265 

17. 0 

15. 2 

36 

29 

95 

30 



1 

2 

16 

107 

15.7 

13.6 

28 

21 

114 

22 

10. 2 

110 

1 

0 

17 

40 

16.2 

12.4 

4 

2 

66 

819 

14 3 

12.8 

107 

81 

95 

102 

20.6 

16.4 

21 

12 

124 

218 

12. 1 

11.7 i 

37 

26 

92 

92 

17.5 

15.9 

9 

12 

85 

32 

8 6 

15.3 

4 

8 


53 

16.0 

10. 5 

5 

3 

80 

79 



8 

9 


34 

11.9 

12.2 

3 

8 

51 

331 



58 

47 

98 

25 

11.8 

9.1 

1 

0 

21 

28 



3 

5 

59 

37 

15.9 

19.8 

11 

11 

168 

17 



4 

4 

66 

25 

8.6 



; 8.8 

2 

1 

35 

12. 1 

1 10. 9 

5 

6 

78 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year por 1,000 biiths — an annual rate based on death under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 03 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 20, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 21, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. {From the Weekly Health Index , March 24, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Weok ended Mar. 
21, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate pci 
1.000 
corn - 
spending 
week, 
1921 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Mar. 21, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Dentil 

rate 

\\ cek 
ended 
Mar 21, 
1925 

Cone- 
spon ding 
week, 
1924 

Houston 

46 



1 

3 


Indianapolis 

114 

10.6 

19 9 

10 

18 

69 

Jacksonville, Fla 

41 

20.4 

20. 4 

7 

3 

156 

Jersey City 

84 

13.9 

10.0 

12 

17 

84 

Kansas City, Kans 

38 

16 0 

10 3 

8 

4 

169 

Kansas City, Mo 

149 

2) 1 

17 8 

23 

17 


Los Angeles 

2. r )S 



23 

25 

04 

Louisville 

104 

20 9 

18.2 

13 

1! 

m 

Lowell 

40 

17.9 

17 1 

9 

8 

156 

Lynn 

25 

12. 5 

11 6 

2 

3 

53 

Memphis 

84 

25 1 

10 3 

8 

0 


Milwaukee 

131 

13. K 

9 9 

30 

It 

137 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

127 

30 

15. 0 
12 6 

12 0 
24 5 

18 

1 

13 

0 

96 

NewBodfoid - --- 

2,1 

8 9 

13 0 

0 

8 

100 

New Haven 

57 

10 (» 

14 5 

5 

0 

05 

New Orleans 

140 

18 4 

19.2 

15 

6 


'New Y oik 

1,581 

13 5 

13.7 

204 

222 

81 

Bronx Borough _ 

ivo 

10 3 

11 7 

15 

19 

52 

Brooklyn Borough 

527 

12.3 

12 9 

59 

70 

02 

Manhattan Bmougli 

m 

10 0 

15.7 

108 

105 

108 

Queens Boi ough 

m 

13.0 

10. 0 

20 

17 

90 

Richmond Borough... 

39 

15 2 

10 4 

2 

5 

36 

Newark, N J. 

132 

15 2 

12 9 

10 

14 

73 

Norfolk 

34 

10 5 

7 0 

0 

2 

107 

Oakland 

55 

11.3 

10 8 

3 

7 

35 

Oklahoma City-- 

30 

14 0 

12. 0 

4 

1 


Omaha 

69 

17.0 

13 8 

5 

9 

48 

Paterson 

31 

11.4 

14 1 

7 

0 

117 

Philadelphia 

53,) 

14. 1 

15. 1 

60 

74 

83 

Pittsburgh.. 

268 

22 1 

23 4 

32 

42 

112 

Poitland, Oreg. 

70 

12 9 

12.4 

5 

8 

52 

Providence. 

61 

J3.0 

17 5 

10 

10 

80 

Richmond 

39 

10 9 

15. 0 

2 

5 

21 

Rochester - 

80 

12.0 


9 


71 

St. Louis 

240 

15. 0 

10 4 

13 

15 


St. Paul 

71 

15.0 

13 7 

0 

11 

51 

Salt Lake City 4 

34 

13.5 

18 7 

3 

3 

47 

San Antonio 

57 

15. 0 

19,6 

9 

15 



San Francisco 

154 

14 4 

14 5 

9 

8 

52 

Schenectady 

21 

19 7 

11.4 

6 

3 

141 

Seattle _ 

67 



4 

7 

41 

Someiville. 

21 

10.7 

11 4 

O 

2 

54 

Spokano _ 

26 



2 

0 

44 

Springfield, Mass 

49 

10 7 

9 8 

5 

5 

74 

Syracuse . - . 

60 

16 3 

S.0 ] 

3 

3 

i 38 

Tacoma 

22 

11.0 

13.2, 

0 

5 

0 

Toledo 

73 

13 2 

12 0 

9 

9 

81 

Trenton 

34 

13. 4 

10. 1 

5 

10 

81 

Washington, D. 0 

150 

15.7 

17 1 

11 

21 

02 

Water bury 

28 



5 

1 

111 

Wilmington, Del - 

33 

i4. i 

12 2 

3 

2 

08 

Worcester - 

53 

13. 9 

13 1 

7 

6 

HI 

Yonkers- 

32 

14.9 

9. 5 

7 

4 

154 

Youngstown 

39 

12.7 

15. 8 

7 

i 

9 

89 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 20, 1925. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


Those reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later re! urns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended March 28, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mump3 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tubeieulosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 


Cases 

.. :t 


21 

2 

552 

24 

59 


39 



207 

2 

28 

ISO 

5 

101 

25 

10 


20 

2 

28 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 


23 

7 

2 

342 

32 

28 


Arkansas— continued 

Cases 


Mumps 24 

Pellagra 13 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox. 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever... 2 

Whooping cough 15 


CALIFORNIA 


Cei ebrospinal meningi tis. 

Fiesno. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Count > 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis- 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Lethargic encephah tis. 

Bakersfield 

San Francisco... 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Lusson 

County 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox: 

Grass Valley 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

Oakland 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 


1 

1 

1 

128 

149 

103 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

172 

25 

34 

17 

13 

28 

9 

44 

9 


( 066 ) 
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COLORADO 


(Exclusive of Denver) Cases 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza. 21 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 16 

Tuberculosis 24 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 80 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria 38 

German measles. 42 

Influenza 16 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 173 

Mumps 98 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (nil forms) 100 

Scarlet fever.. 135 

Septic sore throat 6 

Trachoma.. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) .. 23 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 81 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza. . . 9 

Malaria... 4 

Measles. 3 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever.. 3 

Tuberculosis 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 18 

Influenza.. - 4 

Lethai gic enccplmlilk I 

Malana — 18 

Measles - 7 

Mumps. G2 

Pneumonia... 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever C 

Whooping cough It 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 66 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 2 

Diphtheria 12 

Dysentery 2 

Hookworm disease. 3 

Influenza 784 

Malaria 28 

Measles 15 

Mumps 116 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia 89 

Scarlet fever 2 

Septic sore throat 9 


Georgia— continued Cases 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 11 

W h coping cough 37 

ILLINOIS 

Ccrebiospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 1 

La Salle County 1 

Peoria County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 71 

Scattering 36 

Influenza . 165 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Hendci son County. 1 

Macoupin County 1 

Williamson County. 1 

Measles 1,225 

Pneumonia 398 

Seal let fever 

Cook County 350 

Kane County. 13 

Kankakee County 13 

Knox County 10 

St Clair County. 10 

Sangamon Count} 22 

Scattering 113 

Smallpox 

Ogle County 8 

Shelby County. 13 

Scatteung 41 

Tuberculosis 398 

Typhoid fever 26 

W hooping cough. 264 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 54 

Diphtheria 22 

Influenza 164 

Measles 122 

Mumps 8 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 4 

Pneumonia 23 

Scarlet fevei 

Allen County 8 

Cass County 8 

Clark County 9 

Clav County — 10 

Elkhait County 17 

Fulton County 20 

Huntington County 20 

Ln Porto County 11 

Marshall County 13 

Parke County 11 

Starke County - 11 

St. J oseph County 27 

Vanderburgh County 17 

Vigo County 10 

Scattering 76 

Smallpox. 

Carroll County 15 

Marion County 25 

Scattering 61 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 32 
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Diphtheria 7 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox 12 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox 96 

Diphtheria 24 

German measles 2 

Influenza 106 

Measles 8 

M urrips 523 

Pellagra - - 1 

Pneumonia 59 

Scarlet fever 101 

Septic sore throat - 1 

Smallpox 12 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 78 

"Whooping cough 24 

LOUISIANA 

Anthrax 1 

Diphtheria 16 

Hookworm disease - 12 

Influenza 113 

Leprosy 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria. 11 

Pellagra ... 6 

Pneumonia. 25 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 49 

Tuberculosis. ... 34 

Typhoid fovci 14 

MAINE 

Chicken pox . 31 

Diphtheria 4 

Dysentery 2 

German measles 2 

Influenza. 200 

Measles. . 8 

Mumps 73 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fe\er 50 

Septic sore throat 6 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent’s angina 3 

Whooping cough 3 

MARVI.ANP 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 83 

Diphtheria 31 

Dysentery 2 

German measles 2 

Influenza 57 

Lethargic encephuli tis 1 

Measles. _ , 32 

Mumps 74 

Pneumonia (all forms) 144 

Scarlet fever 70 

Septic sore throat 4 

i Week ended Friday. 


MARTLAWn— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis * „ 69 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough 109 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 5 

Chicken pox 143 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 15 

Diphtheria 78 

German measles 255 

Influenza 72 

Measles 675 

Mumps 52 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 33 

Pneumonia (lobar) 177 

Poliomyelitis... 3 

Scarlet fever 355 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tetanus.. 2 

Trachoma 3 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 175 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whooping cough 168 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 101 

Measles. 199 

Pneumonia 193 

Scarlet, fever 413 

Smallpox... 20 

Tuberculosis.. 55 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 106 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 142 

Diplithciia 74 

Influenza. . 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 36 

Pneumonia 8 

I Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet, fever 262 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculosis 91 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 14 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 135 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 31 

Typhoid fever 9 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 64 

Diphtheria 70 

Influenza 41 

Measles 15 

Mumps . 40 
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Missouri— continued 

Cases 

Pneumonia, 53 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 174 

Smallpox . 11 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 63 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 25 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria. 0 

German measles 78 

Influenza 1 

Measles 26 

Mumps 37 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox 0 

Tuberculosis 10 

W hooping cough 4 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphthoiia 2 

Influenza 40 

Measles 8 

Mumps 7 

Scarlet fev'*r 24 

Smallpox . . . 4 

W hooping rough . . . 3 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 145 

Piphthenu 89 

Influenza 39 

Measles 295 

Pneumonia 167 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 344 

Smallpox S 

Trachoma 1 

Tiichmosts i 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough. 295 

N1SW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza. 25 

Measles 35 

Mumps 3G 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 19 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough v 10 

NEW YOKE 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 106 

Influenza 243 

Lethargic encephalitis — 3 

1 Deaths. 


new yoke — continued 

Cases 


Measles 631 

Pneumonia 466 

Scarlet fever 409 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 279 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 174 

Diphtheria 22 

German meosles 3 

Measles 24 

Scarlet fovci 22 

Smallpox 61 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 116 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospi nal me m rig 1 1 is 

McClain County 1 

MeCurtam County 1 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 245 

Measles 23 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 75 

Seal let fever 25 

Smallpox* 

Custoi County 8 

Johnston County 9 

Scatteiing 12 

Tv phoid fever 8 

Win toping cough... 37 

OREO ON 

Chicken pox 27 

Piphthena 

Portland 12 

Scattering 12 

Influenza 153 

Lethargic encephalitis »2 

Measles ... 4 

Mumps. . 41 

T iieumooin.. 22 

Scarlet fcvoi 15 

Smallpox 

Put I land 12 

Scatteiing 15 

Tuberculosis.. ... 15 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 14 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles 1 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox f» 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 2 
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TEXAS 

Cases 


Chicken pox.... 08 

Diphtheria - 21 

Influenza - 21 

Measles - 86 

Mumps 109 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 26 

Trachoma 4 

Tuheiculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 10 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphtheiia 1 

Measles 14 

Mumps 86 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 18 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough . 38 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 92 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles 3 

Measles 9 

M umps 89 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox 51 

Tuberculosis 02 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 6« 

WKST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— •'Wheeling 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Scarlet f ever 14 


west vmaiNiA— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 41 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 638 

Influenza 3 

Measles 314 

Mumps 29 

Ophthalmia neonatoium 1 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox 9 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 17 

Whooping cough 21 

Scattenng: 

Chicken pox 109 

Diphtheria 47 

German measles 76 

Influenza. 67 

Measles 202 

Mumjis ... 338 

Pneumonia 36 

Scarlet fever *. 122 

Smallpox .. 30 

Trachoma 1 

Tuboiculosis 17 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 64 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 11 

Measles 7 

Mumps 14 

Scarlet fever 7 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 10 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports arc received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet. 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February, 1L-25 













10 

14 


2 



30 


6 

Illinois. . . . 

9 

457 

149 

18 

2, 664 
32 

1 

9 

2,099 

298 

71 

Kansas 

5 

| 191 

8G 

0 

0 

0 

468 

30 

n 

Maine 

1 

23 

35 

0 

19 

0 

0 

75 

0 

12 

Mississippi 

1 

57 

19, 368 

5 

2, 681 

417 

299 

4 

30 

244 

126 

M on tann 

| l 

32 

107 


2 ! 

122 

62 

7 

North ( aroliiift . .. 

1 2 

140 



96 


• 2 

124 

329 

4 

North Dakota. 

1 

64 



4 


2 i 

236 

15 

6 

Ponns\l vania 

7 

930 


1 

3,195 

4 


2 1 

2,878 

7 

25 

69 

South C molina 

1 l 

235 

245 

1 

1 

79 

7 

South Dakota 


25 


6 


1 

188 

40 

7 

Viiginia. __ 

10 

152 

7,986 

2 

62 

507 

7 

4 

195 

22 

27 

Wyoming 

12 

8 



30 

5 

8 



i 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended March 


14 , 1925: 

Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended March 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 3, 903 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 24 

Number of squirrels examined 807 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Mandi 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 63, 718 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 150 

Number of squirrels examined 4, 677 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 3 


Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Hay communities) 


Week ended March 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 2, 968 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to March 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 23, 7S9 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

New Orleans , La. 

Week ended March 14, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected . _ . - 355 

Number of inspections made - 9KS 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 37 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 695 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to March 14, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 55, 718 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected. - 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria. — For the week ended March 14, 1925, 35 States re- 
ported 1,488 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 15, 
1924, the same States reported 1,863 cases of this disease. One hun- 
dred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 28,700,000, reported 900 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended March 14, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,035 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,008 cases. 

„ Meades. — Twenty-eight States reported 4.051 cases of measles 
for the week ended March 14, 1925, and 19,333 cases of this disease 
36272° — 25f 3 
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for the week ended March 15, 1924. One hundred cities reported 
2,478 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,749 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-live States, this year, 4,391 cases; last year, 4,444 cases; 
100 cities — this year, 2,355 cases; last year, 1,918 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,054 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended March 14, 1925, 35 States reported 
871 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,331 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1925, 309 cases; 1924, 498 cases; estimated expec- 
tancy, 101 cases. These cities reported 7 deaths from smallpox for 
the week this year: 4 in Minneapolis, Minn.; 2 in Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and 1 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever- -Two hundred and six cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended March 14, 1925, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 155 cases. 
One hundred cities reported 46 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year and 55 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 36 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 100 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,366 deaths; 1924, 1,274 deaths. 

City rcjwrts for week ended March 1 4 , 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphthciia, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may bo expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsat lsfactoiy, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports havo not been received for the full nine years, data me used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usuul trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 
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Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza j 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

MEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 



; 







Portl ind 

New Hampshire: 

73,120 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

5 

Concord 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester 

Vermont: 

81, 383 

0 

2 

0 


2 

2 

0 

8 

Barre 

) 10,008 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

Burlington 

i Population Tan. 1, 19! 

23.013 

20. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

12 

IK 

2 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923. 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

sles, 

eases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division. State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

mated 
expect - 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 




aney 







NEW ENGLAND— contd. 










Massachusetts: 









27 

Boston 

770.400 

31 

62 

39 

30 

7 

147 

9 

Tall River 

120,912 

3 

r t 

0 

11 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Springfield 1 

Worcester I 

144, 227 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

48 

5 

3 

191, 927 

29 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

13 

Rhode Island 







Pawtucket ' 

68,799 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Providence 

[ 242, 378 

0 

11 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Connecticut 









Bridgeport 

! i 143, 55.1 

0 

8 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Hertford 

i 13H, 030 

12 

8 

9 

1 

1 

0 

2 

13 

New Haven 

172, 967 

14 

3 

J 

4 

0 

16 

1 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










NewYoik; 










BulTelo 

530,718 

11 

17 

4 

l 

1 

131 

7 

16 

New York 

5, 927, 625 

231 

227 

232 

74 

25 

77 

47 

207 

Rochester-- 

317, 867 


7 

17 

0 

0 

30 

25 

5 

Syracuse 

184. 51 1 

1 

0 

6 

7 

2 

2 

10 

8 

New Jersey 









Camden 

124, 157 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

29 

0 

3 

Newark 

438, 699 

25 

18 

7 

19 

0 

43 

16 

17 

Trenton 

127, 390 

2 

5 

4 


4 

24 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania 





10 

345 

34 

78 

Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

75 

77 

137 


Pittsburgh 

1 013,442 

108 

22 

12 


5 

317 

19 

84 

Reading - 

| 110,917 

19 

J 

2 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

Scranton 

J 40, 630 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio 









13 

Cincinnati 

400,312 

21 

113 

10 

8 


3 

2 

10 

Cleveland . , 

i 888, 519 

28 

32 

, ... 

3 

4 

21 

45 

Columbus 

j 261. 082 

7 

4 

1 

.... 

14 

1 

1 

10 

Toledo 

) 268, 338 

12 

5 

10 

0 

0 

27 

0 

15 

Indiana 

1 





0 

0 


3 

Fort Wayne. 

1 93, 573 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

| 342, 718 
! 76, 709 

0 

10 

0 


2 

0 

5 

28 

South Bend-. 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Terre Haute 

1 68, 939 

4 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

5 

Illinois 





| 


132 

Chicago. 

2, 866, 121 

113 

113 

02 

67 

17 j 

479 

28 

Cicero 

55.968 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 l 

l ! 

1 

0 

Peoria . . 

79, 675 

11 

• 1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

7 

Springfield 

61, 833 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

63 ! 

3 

Michigan 






12 

11 

60 

Detroit., 

995, 668 

44 

57 

37 

6 

1 

Flint 

117,968 

11 

6 

3 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

145, 947 

13 

3 

2 


2 

29 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 


0 


167 


Madison . - . 

42, 519 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

28 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

47 

15 

18 

1 

0 

426 j 

139 ; 

Racine 

64, 393 

14 

1 

2 

0 

0 

29 

7 

0 

Superior 

> 39, 671 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 ] 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 





1 




Minnesota 










Duluth 

106,289 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

M i nneapolia 

409, 125 
241, 891 

74 

15 

21 


1 

H 

7 

17 

St. Paul.- 

20 

12 

17 

0 

0 

18 

25 

11 

Iowa: 




0 


3 



Dnv(*n port. 

61. 202 
140, 923 

o 

1 

1 


0 


Deft MniriA<4 

1 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Simiv City 

79, 862 
39, 667 

9 

2 

1 

0 


0 

26 



W atorlnn 

9 

0 

0 

0 


0 



Missouri: 



12 


25 

27 

Kansas City 

351, 819 

19 

9 

8 

18 

2 

St. Joseph 

78, 232 
803, 853 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

St. Louis 

26 

42 

36 

3 

2 

6 

11 



1 Papulation Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended March 14, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


WEST NOHTIT OKNTRAL- 
continucd 


North Dakota' 
Fargo.. 
Grand Forks 
South Dakota' 
Abort! eon .. 
Sioux Falls 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha. ... 
Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita. . 


Diphtheria Influenza 


estimated ported ported ported ported 

aiiey 


SOI TIi ATI ANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington . . 
Mai y land 

Baltimore 

Cumberland .. 

Frederick 

District of Columbia' 

Washington 

Virginia- 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Kichmond ... 
Roanoke... ... . 
West Vhginia 

charleston . . .. 

Huntington 

Wheeling .... 
North Carolina. 

Raleigh 

W ilmmgton 

Winston-Salem . . .. 
South Carolina. 

Charleston 

Columbia . 

Greenville 

Goorgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St Petersburg 

Tampa.. 


BO, 277 
1 59, OHO 
1*1,044 
55, 592 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky 

Covington . 
Infixing ton . _ 
Louisville . _ 
Tennessee 

Memphis ... 

Nasiivillc 

Alabama 

Birmingham . 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTII CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 


Mea- 

sles, 

Mumps, 

Pneu- 

monia, 

eases 

re- 

deaths 

. re- 
ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

145 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

6 

10 

32 

39 

0 


1 

1 


0 

22 


16 

0 

44 

3 

8 

77 

6 

3 

H 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

3 

9 

7 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 


0 

0 

jV 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

1 


14 



5 

0 

3 

11 

0 

5 

8 

0 

n 

0 

7 

0 

■ 

. 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

l 10 

0 

0 

4 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920 
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April 3, 1925 


City reports for week ended March 14, 1925 — Continued 


Division, Slate, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAI. — 










continued 










Oklahoma- 










Oklahoma 

101.150 

0 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 










Pailus 

177, 274 

25 

4 

7 

12 

3 

1 

3 

9 

Galveston 

40, 877 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

I 

Houston.- 

154, 970 

4 

2 

0 


2 

0 

2 

3 

San Antonio 

184,727 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

MOl NTA1N 










Montana 










Billings .. 

10,927 

5 

0 

0 


1 

3 

13 

2 

Great' Falls, . 

27. 787 



3 

6 

0 

08 

0 

0 

Helena 

i 12.037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Missoula 

i 12,008 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

rj 

0 

0 

Idaho 










Boise 

22, 800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

Colorado. 










Denver 

272,031 

13 

8 

0 


• J 

2 i 

no 

14 

Pueblo , 

4.1,519 

n 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

New Mexico 





j 


1 



Albuquerque 

10, 048 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o i 

1 o 

0 

Arizona - 




: 




i 


Phoenix . 

33, 899 

0 


; 0 


fi 

0 

1 3 

4 

Utah: 


: 

| 




1 


Salt Luke City . . , 

120.241 

19 

2 

! 1 


3 

2 

i 31 

4 

Nevada 










Keno -- 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fuiric 










Washington 










Seattle . . 1 

l 315, 085 

07 

5 

9 

0 


0 

i 102 


Spokane. 

104, 573 

10 

3 

17 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

1 

1 

» 

0 

0 

0 

i 2 

0 

Oregon 








i 


Portland 

273, 021 

22 

4 

11 

2 

0 

4 

1 14 

10 

California 








i 


Los \ngeles 

066, 853 

78 

35 

28 

48 

1 

20 

! 42 

30 

Sacramento 

69, 950 


1 


0 

0 

9 

1 

1 1 

San Francisco 

539, 038 

"31* 

20 

12 

4 

3 

11 

51 

I 

7 

. . _ 







. 

_ . 

L . _ 


! 

l 


i 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 

j 

1 

Typhoid fever | 



. - 


1 



1 1 

Tuber- 



_ 

W hoop- 

Division, State, 

Cases, 

i 

Cases, 


| ieulosis, j 

Cases, 


1 1 

mg 

rough, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaf h.s 


esti- 

Cases 

Dent h* 

cases 

mated 

re- 

'mated 

1C- 

tc- 

1 le- 
1 ported 

muted 

le- 

| le- 

i*'- 


expect- 

poi ted expect -I iwrted 

ported 

expect-! 

potted 

ported 

ported 


ancy 


ancy 


1 

| 

ancy 




NEW KNOL4ND 











Maine: 











Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

J 

0 

1 

0 

New Hampshue- 





! 

1 





Concord 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Vermont- 











Barre 

1 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 , 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington . . 

1 

0 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts. 





1 

1 


1 



Boston 

55 

109 

. 0 

0 

0 ! 

24 

2 

1 

0 

17 

Fall River 

3 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 I 

0 

fi 

Springfield 

Worcester 

6 

8 

26 

9 I 

1 o 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 
0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H> 

9 

Rhode Island: 


I 

i 







1 

Pawtucket 

1 

4 

0 

0 

; o : 

2 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

Providence 

9 

8 i 

: o 

0 

I o ! 

4 

1 o 

0 

I 0 1 i 


Deaths, 
I all 
causes 


4 

20 

fi 

5 


‘ M 
40 
40 
07 

20 

fii 


1 Papulation Jan. 1, 1020. 



April 8, 1925 676 

City reports for week ended March 14, 1925 — Can tinned 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









— . 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 








ruber* 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

1 


culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths. 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

j Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

■ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND — 












continued 












Connecticut* 












Bridgeport 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

41 

Hartford.. 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

5 

o 

o 

0 

32 

53 

New Haven. 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

40 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 













10 

25 

0 

1 

0 

n 

o 

1 

1 

23 

153 

New Yoik ... 

197 

346 

0 

0 

0 

1 105 

7 

8 

0 

129 

1,006 

Rochester _ ... 

i 12 

79 

0 

0 

0 

3 1 

o 1 

0 

0 

6 

71 

Syracuse . 

16 

1 a 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

45 

New Jerscv 

i 











( 'Hindoo 

! 3 

29 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

39 

Newark 

24 

58 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

ft 

0 

68 

127 

Trenton 

i 4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Pennsylvania* 





Philadelphia . 

i 03 

223 

0 

o 

0 

39 

3 

] 

0 

91 

613 

Pittsburgh 

21 

84 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

9 

306 

Reading 

:j 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

38 

Scranton 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 


EAST NORTn CEN- 







TRAL 












Ohio: 

i 











Cincinnati- 

n 

36 

3 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

127 

Cleveland 

36 

46 

0 

1 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

20 

226 

Columbus- 

8 

*22 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

93 

Toledo . . _ 

15 

•10 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

27 

84 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne.-. 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Indianapolis... 

11 

0 

2 

23 

0 

6 

0 

ft 

1 

18 

130 

South Bend... 

4 

4 

1 

U 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Terre Haute. „ 

2 

4 

j 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Illinois 












Chicago 

89 

326 

3 

3 

0 

71 

3 

4 

0 

119 

816 

Ciceio 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Peoria..- 

3 

9 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Springfield . . 
Michigan: 

J 1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Detroit 

84 

122 

4 

3 

0 

24 

1 

0 

0 

35 

299 

Flint 

7 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

48 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Wisconsin* 












Madison 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Milwaukee ... 

35 

16 

1 

10 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

43 

113 

Racine 

fi 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

2 

8 

Superior 

2 

18 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CEN- 








TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 

23 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Minneapolis... 

36 

80 

7 

19 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

113 

St. Paul 

27 

22 

7 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

14 

0$ 

Iowa. 












Davenport . 

Das Moines _ 

2 

1 

2 

2 



0 

o 


0 


9 

2 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Citw. . 

2 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo * .. 

3 

0 


8 



0 

o 




Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

12 

86 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

140 

St Joseph 

St. Louis 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

38 

29 

118 

2 

9 

0 

18 

1 

2 

1 

7 

250 

North Dakota. 












Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Grand Forks . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

o 


o 


South Dakota 













3 


0 




o 


o 


Sioux Falls i 

.... -- 

2 

.... -- 

0 

0 I 

6/ 

6) 

0 

o 

0 

8 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports far week ended March H % 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 






i 



— . 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



mitosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





west north cen- 
tral— continued 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

o 

0 

o 

11 

48 

Omaha 

5 

3 

2 

16 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Wichita 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






Delaware: 


i 










Wilmington 

2 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

Maryland. 

Baltimore . _ . . 

38 

' 50 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

5 

0 

111 

260 

Cumberland-.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Frederick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l) 

0 

0 


4 

District of Col urn- 












bia. 

Washington . . 

23 

42 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

20 

136 

Virginia- 












Lynchburg.. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Norfolk 

2 

] 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

8 


Richmond-.. 

3 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

54 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia* 











Charleston ... 

l 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

Huntington. 
Wheeling . .. 
North Carolina 

1 

0 

0 

3 



0 

2 


() 


1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

28 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Wilmington.-. 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

South Carolina. 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

Columbia... . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

ti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Georgia. 










1 


Atlanta 

5 

2 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

76 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah.. . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

1 

2 

42 

Florida: 












St Petersburg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 

0 


1 




2 














TRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Lexington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Louisville..... 

4 

16 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

0 

2 

93 

Tennessee- 












Memphis 

! 3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

C 

0 

3 

0 


60 

Nashville 

2 


] 


0 

5 

0 


2 


68 

Alabama; 











Birmingham . 

1 

20 

1 

70 

0 

C 

1 

0 

1 

3 

85 

Mobile.— .. . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

38 

Montgomei y . . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

V’EST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

l 

1 



0 

0 


n 


Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

o 


Louisiana: 











New Orleans . . 

4 

15 

3 

0 

0 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

179 

Shreveport 


0 


1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

23 

Oklahoma: 











Oklahoma 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Texas; 











Dallas 

1 

5 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

43 

Galveston 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

1 

1 

1 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

63 




April 3, 1025 678 

City reports for week ended March 14, 19&& — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

i ing 
cough, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

MOUNTAIN 











- 

Montana: 












Billings 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

Great Falls 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Helena,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t o 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Idaho: 












Boise 

Colorado. 

1 

0 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Denver 

12 

n 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

New Mexico 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

0 

> ® 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

O 

11 

Arizona: 







' 





Phoenix 


0 


0 

0 

19 


0 

i 0 

2 

43 

Utah* 





i 




: 



Salt Lake City 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

34 

Nevada: 




l 



. 





Reno 

0 

1 

1 

! 7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i o 

0 

4 

PACIFIC 

Washington 







' 

: 




Beattie. . 

9 

19 

1 1 

21 




1 

4 

: 

56 



Spokane 

4 

4 

7 

3 

L. . _ _ . 


0 

0 

| 

ft 


Tacoma 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Oregon. 












Portland.. ... 

6 

1 5 

5 

20 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 



California: 












Los Angeles . . 

14 

41 

2 

44 

1 

31 

2 

1 

0 

77 

230 

Sacramento 

2 

1 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



20 

San Francisco 

17 

11 

44 

8 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

38 

147 


Division* State, and 
city 


NEW K NOLAND 

Massachusetts 

Boston--. 

Springfield 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

Connecticut* 

Hartford - 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York* 

New York 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh. - .. 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus ! 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 


Cerebrospinal Lethargic 
meningitis encephalitis ucnagra 


Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 


0 0 1 0 0 0 
0 0 1 10 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 


4 6 5 4 0 0 

0 0 2 0 0 0 

1 1 0 0 0 1 

1 2 0 0 0 0 


0 1 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 2 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 0 

1 1 0 0 0 0 


Poliomyelitis (infan* Typhus 

tile paralysis) fever 


Cases, 

esti- j I ( 

mated , Cases' Deaths i Cases Deaths 
expect- j ii 

ancy 
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City reports for week ended March 14, 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

j 

Deaths 

1 

! 

Coses 

i 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


■ 



i . 



aney 





EAST NORTH TEN- 












Tral— continued 












Illinois: 












Chicago.-. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

2 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

o 

Wisconsin 









Milwaukee 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 











Minnesota. 












Bt. Paul 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

o 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





Maryland- 

Baltimore 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District of Columbia 




1 





1 



Washington 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 



1 









Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 












Bt Petersburg ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Tennessee 












Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

2 


0 


0 

0 


0 


o 

Alabama 











Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Louisiana 












New Orleans- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 












Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

] 

o 

0 

o 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Utah: 









i 



Balt Lake City . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Oregon 

Portland 

0 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

California. 









Los Angeles ! 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 14, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
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eluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 4, to March 14, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population 1 * 3 

DIPHTHERIA CASK RATES 



Total. 

215 

7 141 

7 213 

4 214 

7 2.54 

*297 

383 

' 

<358 

418 

*451 

New England — 

395 

440 

497 

434 

576 

601 

720 

< 585 

05G 

542 

Middle Atlantic. . 

109 

157 

137 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

428 

518 

East North Central 

417 

127 

379 

7 373 

453 

515 

688 

032 

789 

740 

West North Central 

19 

12 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

73 

08 

75 

South Atlantic 

M3 

7 43 

7 38 

37 

7 49 

7 98 

110 

81 

100 

• 150 

East South Central 

29 

4f> 

74 

91 ! 

51 

74 

51 

46 

80 

• 7 

West South Central.. - 

5 

23 

14 

14 1 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

Mountain 

134 ! 

207 

24K 

280 

782 

153 

620 

916 

29 

703 

Pacific. - 

19t 

160 

55 

17 

01 

29 

64 ! 

01 

107 

no 


SCARLET FEVER CASK RATES 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic .... 
East North Central 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic* 

East South Central 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


369 

7 355 

7 370 

7 304 

1 412 

*’400 

390 

< 408 

395 

* 432 

061 

561 

596 

534 

014 

564 

606 

<.558 

584 

534 

324 

294 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

439 

383 

375 

369 

7 379 

420 

397 

432 

434 

433 

497 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

100 

7 243 | 

7 189 

185 

7 255 

7 277 

167 

203 

171 

8 224 

229 

183 | 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

7 336 

148 

no 

195 

204 

102 

121 

1 125 

144 

| 185 

107 

382 

534 ! 

305 

258 

334 

382 

1 248 

315 

1 286 

200 

189 

183 j 

220 

22G 

258 

177 

i 18° 

223 

218 

229 


SMALLPOX CARE RATER 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


57 

7 58 

7 70 

7 67 

7 76 

7 79 

*66 

*66 

62 

*61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

40 

39 

48 

i 35 

39 

35 

56 

28 

42 

39 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

30 

3 64 

7 38 

45 

7 62 

7 98 

67 

43 

51 

*60 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

583 

652 

7 495 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 

200 

247 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100.000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 

cases repotted. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

3 Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

1 Rncinc, wis., not included. 

’ 4 * * 7 Hartford, Conn , not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., nud Nashville, Tcnn , not included. 

• Tampa, Fla., not included. 

7 NftStn Ulc, Teun., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 4, to March 14, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100.000 population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb 

14 

Feb 

21 

Feb 

28 

Mar 

7 

Mar. 

14 

Total i 

30 

8 21 

8 17 

• 18 

*13 

* 13 

11 

4 14 

11 

• 9 

New England 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

4 13 

7 

5 

Middle Atlantic. . 

40 

21 

20 

10 

13 

0 

10 

8 

10 

5 

East North Cential 

23 

23 

11 

8 10 

8 

0 

0 

7 

11 

4 

West North Central 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 

ft 

10 

South Atlantic 

55 

8 21 

» 11 

37 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

•21 

East South Central 

51 

17 

20 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

1 7 33 

West South Central 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

Mountain 

10 

0 

48 

19 

20 

19 

38 

76 

10 

10 

Pacific . 

20 

0 

i 15 

3 

17 

1 12 

23 

0 

J5 

15 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 1 

* 21 

i 22 

* 22 

* 23 

*30 

» 28 j 

30 

-34 

30 

• 34 

New England 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

4 40 

17 

35 

Middle Atlantic- 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

15 

24 

East N oi th Central.. 

10 

15 

18 

8 12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

S3 

West Nm tlv Central 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

South Atlantic 

35 

*47 

2 23 

39 

2 49 

* 55 

55 

49 

53 

•29 

East South Central 

40 

4ft 

63 

74 

09 

03 

74 

120 

103 

106 

West South Central 

41 

87 

02 

82 

97 

122 

153 

148 

143 

107 

Mountain 

19 

20 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

19 

48 

Pacific 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

192 

*215 

*211 

3 200 

*225 

* 222 | 

210 

4 201 

205 

0 223 

New England 

122 

I 157 

210 | 

241 

211 

239 

211 1 

4 242 

220 

229 

Middle Atlantic. 

228 

260 

234 ! 

| 230 

253 

231 

210 

185 

210 

214 

East North Central 

152 

152 

142 

1 8 145 

104 

108 j 

184 

171 

195 

241 

West North Central 

90 

107 

120 

i 118 

134 

131 1 

131 

1041 

140 

175 

South Atlantic. 

246 

*294 

*275 

i 252 

*315 

* 270 ; 

252 

305 

268 

•241 

East South Central. 

292 

189 

320 303 

320 

320 

320 

292 

209 

422 

West South Central , 

260 

449 

362 

i 229 

352 

464 

408 

260 

229 

178 

Mountain 1 

229 

248 

321 

! 315 

191 

277 j 

219 

207 

162 

210 

Pacific 

184 

163 

208 

1 217 

1 

JUG 

192 

213 

103 

139 

155 


* Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

•Rnciuo, Wts., not included. 

4 Haitford, Conn , not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., ahd Nashville, Tenn., not included. 

* Tampa, Flo., not included. 

7 Nashville, Tenn., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities i7i each group, estimated as of July 1 , 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
icporling 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28,808,350 

28,140,934 

New England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

2,096,746 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,304, 114 

10.304,114 

East. North Central - - — 

17 

17 

7, 032, 535 

7,032,635 

West North Central 

14 

11 

2,515,330 

2,381,454 

South Atlantic - - - 

22 

22 

2,566,901 

2,666,901 

East South Central 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,885 

West South Central 

8 

0 

1,124,504 

1,023, 013 

Mountain 

9 

9 

546, 445 

546,445 

Pacific 

0 

3 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Motor ship Silver Larch — At Port Said , Egypt . — On March 16, 1925, 
a case of suspect plague was landed at Port Said, Egypt, from the 
motor ship Silver Larch , from Yokohama and way ports. The case 
was declared positive for plague March 18, 1925. The vessel left 
Port Said for Boston, New York, and Philadelphia March 17, 1925. 
The Silver Larch left Yokohama December 23, touching at Kobe, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Manila, and ports in Java and the Straits 
Settlements. 

BRAZIL 

Plague- -Bahia — January- February, 1925 — November , 1923- March, 
192/f . — Plague has been reported at Bahia, Brazil, as follows: Week 
ended January 10, 1925, 1 case, 1 death; week ended February 21, 
1925, 2 cases, 1 death. November, 1923-March, 1924 — Plague was 
reported at Bahia from November 11, 1923, to March 15, 1924, with 
12 cases, 9 deaths. 

CUBA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Antitta. — During the period January 1- 
March 14, 1925, live cases of cerebrospinal meningitis with one death 
were notified at Antilla, Cuba. The cases occurred in Haitians 
recently arrived. 

FINLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis — Typhoid fever — February 1-15 , 1925 . — 
During the period February 1 to 15, 1925, 5 cases of lethargic en- 
cephalitis and 42 cases of typhoid fever were reported in Finland. 
Population, 3,435,249. 

LITHUANIA 

Typhoid fever — Typhus fever — Jan uary , 1925. — During the month 
of January, 1925, 38 cases of typhoid fever with 1 death, and 27 cases 
of typhus fever with 2 deaths were reported in Lithuania. Popula- 
tion, census of 1923, 2,028,972. 

SWEDEN 

Foot and mouth disease. — Under date of February 26, 1925, foot 
and mouth disease was reported seriously prevalent in the southern 
counties of Sweden, and to be increasing in area of prevalence. 

( 682 ) 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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Plague — Outbreak in a group of European families — February 1-7, 
1925 . — During the week ended February 7, 11)25, seven cases of 
plague with five deaths were reported in the Union of South Africa, 
among natives. During the same period an outbreak of suspect 
plague was reported on four farms in Boshoff district, Transvaal. 
Four European families living in close connection with each other 
were affected. Plague was verified in one of this group who died 
February 6, 1925. For distribution of cases and deaths according 
to locality, see page 684. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — February, 1925 . — During the month of 
February, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 


Cases 


Remarks 


St. Thomas and St John 
Chancroid.. . 

Fish poisoning 

Gonorrhea ... 

Malaria.- 

Pellagra 

Syphilis 

Tetanus.. 

Tuberculosis 

St. Croix: 

Chancroid 

Film i as is 

Gonorrhea 

liCprosy 

Syphilis... 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 


2 

a 

a 

3 

1 

7 

1 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 


Imported, 2. 

Benign teitian. 

Seeondai y. 

Chronic pulmonary, 1 , of peritoneum, 1 


Secondary. 

C.hronic pulmonary. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of count! ics included or the figures for the ptu Ueular countries for v Inch reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 3, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 

1 



Jan 18-24, 1925: Cases, 2,938; 
deaths, 1,762. 

Calcutta . 

Feb. 1-7 

15 

15 

Madias 

Siam: 

Feb. 15-21 

10 

7 

Bangkok 

Feb 1-7 

2 

1 



PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Feb. 15- Jan. 10 

3 

3 


Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas 

Jan. 21-23 

2 


Stated to be endemic. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Feb. 8-14 

4 

2 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 3, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Jan. 18-24, 1925: Cases, 4,095 
deaths, 3,480. 


Feb 15 21 

1 

1 


Jan. 18-24 

222 

170 


Feb 1-7. 

17 

13 


Java j 

East Java-- 

Jan. 2 



Declared epidemic. Province of 
Soerabaya. 

Snprabivyn . _ 

Jan 15-21 

1 

1 

West Java-- 
Phuribon 

Jan 1-14. 


44 

Cheribon Province. 

Ppkainngnn ! 

do 


81 

Pekalougan Province. 

Togal . ! 

1 . . do 


37 

Do. 

Union of South Africa 



Feb. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 7; deaths, 
5, natives Euroi»ean— 1 case, 

1 death. 

On farm. 

Cape Province— 

Kimhorl^v 

Feb 1-7 

1 

1 

Transvaal - 

Bnshnf 1 )isf riot 

... do 

4 

3 

Do. 

Wodehouse District. . 

.... do 

2 

1 

Do. 


SMALLPOX 


China 

Amoy ... 

Antung 

Manchuria - 

Harbin 

Nanking 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura 

Groat, Britain 

Newcastle-on-Tync 

India. 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Rangoon .. . 

Java 

East Java— 

Hoerabaya 

West Java- 

Buiten7.org 

Chenbon . 

Do. . .... 

Pcmalang 

Lithuania 

Mexico 

Tampico 

Vera Cruz 

Portugal- 

Lisbon 

Sierra Leone: 

Freetown 

°>pain 

Malaga 

Valencia.. 

Syria. 

Aleppo 

Tunis: 

Tunis 

Union of South Africa 
Cape Province... 
Transvaal 


Feb 8-14 ... . 



Feb. 9-22 

5 



Jail 22-Fob 11 

4 


Jan. 18-Feb 21.... 



Feb 15-22 

1 


Mar 1-7 

1 





Feb 1-7 .. 

42 

28 

. ..do .. 

219 

128 

Fob. 15-21 

94 

24 

Feb 1-7 

91 

15 

Jan 15 21 

62 

11 

Doc 25-31 

1 


Nov 25- Dec 31... 

5 


Jan. 1-7 

2 

. 

Jau. 8-14 

1 


Mar. 1-10 

4 

1 

Mar. 9-15 


2 

Feb. 8-28 

14 

2 

Feb. 7-14 

2 


Feb. 29-Mar. 7.... 


1 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Feb. 15-21 

8 

1 

Mar 5-11 

18 

21 

Feb. 1-7 



do 







Present. 


Do. 


Jan 18-24, 1925: Cases, 2,882; 
deaths, 031. 


Batavia Residency. 
Cheribon Residency. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan 1-31, 1925. Cases, 2. 


From S. S Elmina. 


Estimated. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

' Chile: 

Concepcion. 
Lithuania 


Feb. 11-20 1 

Jan. 27- Feb. 2 1 


Jan. 1-31, 1925; Cases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 3, 1925 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

San Luis Potosi 

Mar. $-14 


1 


Tunis: 

Tunis 

Mar. 5-11 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Feb. 1-7 

i 

— 

Outbreaks. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

llemaj ks 

Ceylon.. 




June 29-Doc. 27, 1924: Cases, 14, 

Colombo 

Nov. 16-22. 

l 


deaths, 13. 

Do. .. 

Jan. 1 1-24 

2 

2 


India 




Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay. - 

Nov 23- Dec. 20—. 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164, deaths, 16,228. 

Do 

Jan I S— 24 

1 

1 

Jan 4-17, 1925. Cases, 5,003: 
deaths, 2,043. 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

59 

51 

Do. . 

•Ian. 4-31 ... .... 

57 

52 

Madras 

Nov 16- Jan. 

69 

49 


Do 

1 Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

121 

85 


Rangoon. 

1 Nov 0-Dec. 20. . 

9 

2 


Do . 

Jan. 4-31. 

6 

4 


3 ml o- China 




Aug. 1-Hept. 30, 1924* Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province—* 




Anara - 

Aug 1-31 

1 

1 


Cambodia 

Aug 1-Sept 30_._ 

0 

5 


Cochin- China 

1 do 

7 

4 


Saigon.. 

j Nov. 30- Doc. 6 

1 



Siam 





Bangkok 

1 Nov 0-29 

4 

2 


Do 

{ Jan. 18-31 

1 

3 

l 



PLAGUE 



A stores* 

Fayal Island— 





C ostein Branco. 

Feteira. 

Nov 25_ 

do 

> 1 


Present with several cases. 

St Michael Island 

Nov. 2- Jan. 3 

30 

13 


British East Africa: 





Tanganyika Territory 

Nov. 23- Dec 27... 

17 

30 


Uganda 

Aug -Nov., 1024 . 

242 

211 


Canary Islands: 




Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 

Las Palmas 

Feb. 4 

1 


Realejo Alto 

Dec 19 

3 

1 

Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tene- 
riffe. 

Teneriffe— 




In vicinity. 

Santa Cruz 

Jan. 3 

1 


Celebes: 





Macassar 

Oct. 29 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon: 





Colombo 

Nov. 9-Jan 3 

12 

9 

Five plague rodents. 

l>o 

Jan. 4- Fob. 7 

4 

8 

China: 





Foochow 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 



Present. 

Nanking 

Nov. 23-Jan. 31. .. 



Do. 

Shing Helen 

October, 1924 


790 


Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 





Alausi District 

Jan. 14 


14 

At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16- Dec. 31... 

9 

3 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 15 

31 

12 

Rats taken, 31,252; rats found iu» 
fected, 144. 

Yaguachi 

Feb. 1-15 

I 

1 

1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 









City— 

Year 1924 

2 

2 


do 

1 

i 


do 

6 

4 

Sup* 

.... .do 

20 

13 

Province— 

Jan. 1-8 

1 

1 


do 

3 



do 

7 

3 





Hawaii 

Nov 4 

1 


India . 





Nov. 22-Jau 3 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan. 4-17 

2 

2 

Calcutta 

Jan. 18-24 - 

1 

1 


Nov. 30-I)ec. 10 . 

2 

1 

Do . __ 

Jan 4-24 

10 

9 

L)o _ - 

Feb. 8-14 


1 

Madras Presidency- ' 

Do 

Nov. 23- Dec 20 .. 
Dec. 28- Jan 3 

528 

157 

379 

108 

Do 

Jan. 4-17 

436 

341 

Rangoon. „ 

Oct 26- Jan. 3 

26 

25 

Do 

Jan. 4-31 

38 

34 

Indo-China. .. 


Province — 

Anam 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30- — 
. do 

4 

4 

Cambodia 

18 

15 

1 

Coehm-China 

... .do . 

3 

Saigon 

Jan 11-17 

2 

1 

1 

Do 

Dec. 25-31 

1 

Iraq 

Japan.. _ — 

June 29- Dec. 13- .. 
Aug 10-Dec. 6 .. 

Nov. 11-22 

18 

19 

13 

Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 


Pare 

Nov 29 



Soerabaya 

Nov. 16- Dec 13, _ 

53 

55 

Do 

Dec 21-31 

18 

17 

West Java- - 

C her i bon. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

14 

Do 

Nov 18- Dec 22 -| 

80 

Do 

Jan. 30 i 

Pasoeroean 

Dec. 27 

I 


Pckalongan.-.- 

Oct 14-Nov 3- ..! 

! 1 

29’ 

Do 

Nov. 18-Dec. 31 ' 


177 

Probahngga. 

Dec 27 .1 1 

Tegul. 

Oct 14-Nov. 24 

l 

10 

Do 

Dec. 25-31 


16 

Madagascai 

Fort Dauphin tport) 

ltasy Province 

Nov 1-Dec 15 

12 

5 

Majuuga (port). 

Nov. 1-30 

j 

1 

Morarrmuga Province 


! 


Tamatave (port) 

Nov. 1-30 i 

j 

1 

Tananarive Province 




Do 




Tananarive (town) 

Oct. 10-No v 30 . 

8 

7 

Do 

Dec. 16-31 

4 

4 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

1 

1 

Mauritius Island 



Morocco: 

Marrakech 



: 

Nigeria 




Peru 

February, 1925 

0 

G 


Remarks 


Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


September November, 1924: 
Deaths, 48. 

Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4-17, 1925: Cases, 8,209; 
deaths, 6,983. 


Aug 1-Sept 30, 1924. Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of sm rounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri, epidemic. 
Do 


Town Present 

Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality. 

Province. Epidemic. 

Province. 


Nov 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 4; 
deaths, 2 

Nov. 1 -Dec 15, 1924: Caws, 49; 
deaths, 34. 

Oct 16-Dec. 31, 1924. Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1-15' Cases, 54, deaths, 48. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septi- 
cemic. 

Sept. 7-Oet. 18, 1924. Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-No vember, 1924: Cases, 
387, deaths, 317 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925— -Continued 

PLAGUE — i\>nt jnued 


Place 

Date 

’ 

Cases 

Deaths 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Dec. 2ft -Tan 3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Do 

Jan 25-31 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Tuiga 

October, 1924 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

Do 

Nov 9-15 . 

Jan 4-17 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

17 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

ft 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan 25-31. 

Syria* 

Beirut 

Jan J 1-20 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Jan 9-15 

5 

5 

1 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province - 

l)e Aar Distuct 

Do 

Do .. 

Dronfleld . 

Jail 4-31 

Nov 22-Jan. 3 

Jan 4 10 

Jan 25-31 

Dec 7-13. 



1 

Edanburg (town) _ . 

Kimberley ... 

Mar ais burg Distuct - 

Orange Free Stale 

Bloemfontein Distuct 
Do . 

do 

Dec 7 27 

Nov 22- Dec 13 .. 

Dec 21-Jan 3 . . 
Jan. 11 17 

2 

2 

2 

Ficksburg District . . . 
11 oopstad District ... 
Kroons! '\d District 

Do ... 

Phillppohs District. . . 
Vredefort District . .. 
Steynsburg Distiict .. 

Transvaal— 

Boshof District 

Dec 2ft-Jan .1 

Dec 7-13. . .. 

Nov 22-Jail 3 

Jau 18-24 

Dec 21-27 ... . 

Dec 7-20 

Jan 4-10.- 

T 

2 

Dec 7 Jan 3 .. . 

3 

1 

Do 

Jan It 31 

Smithfleld 

do ... . . 

Wolmarunsstad Dis- 
trict 

On vessel 

S. S. Conde 

Nov 22-29 

1 

Steamship.. 

November, 1924 .. 

1 

i 

! 

SMALLPOX 




’Algiers 

Jan 1-31. . 

5 



Arabia: 





Jan 25- Feb 21.... 

5 


Bolivia: 




La Paz 

Nov I -Dec 31. . . 

20 

J1 

Do . 

Jan 1-31 


5 

Brazil: 




Pernambuco 

Nov ft Jan 3 

100 

27 

Do . .. 

Jan 4-17 

22 

12 

British East Africa. 




Kenya— 





Jan 18-24 

1 


Uganda— 





Oct 1-31 

4 


British South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia 

Oct 28- Dec. 15 ... 

57 

2 

Do 

Jan. 27- Feb. 2 

3 


Southern Rhodesia j 

Jan 29 Feb 4 

1 



36272°— 2of 4 


Remarks 


On Chita Railroad. 


Naim* cases , 3, deaths, 1; white, 
1 case 

Native 

Natives, on farms. 

Malay camp 
8 miles from Kimberley. 

Plague infected house mouse. 

Bubonic, on Uoedshoop Farm. 


Native, ou farm. 

On fault 

Native, on farm 

On farms 

Native, on farm. Province not 
stated 

On farm 

Native, 4 cases, whito, 1 fatal 
case On farms 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River Native 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924 Plague iat found Ves- 
sel loft for Tam&tfftve, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Seaport. 


July 1-Dec 31, 1924 Cases, 409, 
Jan l -20, 192.'), Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives. 



April 8, 1825 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AN© YELLOW 

FEVEE— Ooatimied 

Reports Received from December 27, 1824, to March 27, 182$ — Contmtted 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Canada: 

Biitish Columbia — 

Vancouver 

Do 

Victoria 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Do 

New Brunswick ~ 

Bona venture and Uaspe 
Counties. 

N orthumberland 

Ontario 

Hamilton 


Dec. 14- Jan 3 .... 

Jan 4-Mar 7 

Jan. 18- Fob. 7 

Dec. 7 Jan 3 

Jan 4- Feb. 27 

Jan. 1-31 

Feb. 8-14 


Jan 24-30 


32 

223 

2 

14 

30 

1 

1 


1 


Ceylon 

Colombo - 

China* 

Amoy 

Antung 

Do 

Foochow 

Hongkong — 

l)o 

Manchuria— 

llaibin 

Nanking - 

Shanghai 

Do 

Do 


Jan. 18- Feb. 7 4 


Nov. 0- Feb. 7. -- 

Nov. 17-Dcc. 28.. 
Jan 5-Feb. 8. . .. 

Nov 2-Jan. 27 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. .. . 
Jan. 4-17.— 



Jan 15 21 1 

Jan 4 17 

Dec 7-27.... I 1 2 

Jan 18-24 I 1 

Feb 1-14 | 3 4 


County. 

Nov 30- Dec. 27, 1024 Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Feb 28, 1925: 
Cases, 41; deaths, 1 
July 27-Nov 29, 1924 Cases, 27; 
death, l. 

Present. 


Do. 


Do. 


Deaths among Chinese 


Chosen: 

Seoul . 

Czechoslovakia 


Dec. 1-31 


1 


April- June, 1924 Cast's, 1, occur- 
ring in Province trf Moravia. 


Ecuador* 

Guayaquil... 

Egypt. 

Alexandria. . 
Do. 

Ksthouia 

France.-- 

St. Malo 


Nov 16-Dec 15... 

Nov 12 Dec. 31... 
Jan. 8-28.. .. ... 

Fel) 2-S-.-"’ "—II 


4 

10 ... ... . 

8 

7 1 


Germany. .. 

Frankfort-ou-Mahi Jan 1-1 0 1 

Gibraltar.. Dee 8-14 1 

Gold Coast.... — 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales .. 

Do . 

Newcastlc-on-Tyue. 


Nov 23-.Tan. 3 

Jan. 4- Feb 28 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21 


472 

1,085 

9 


Dec 1 31,1924 Cases, 2. 
July-Deeember, 1924* Cases, 81. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ituyth from 
Hfax, Tunis. 

June 29-Nov 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July September, 1924. Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Greece 


Do. ... 

Baloniki. 

India 

Bombay 

Do.. 

Calcutta 

Do.. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

l>o_. 

Rangoon 

Do. 

lndo* f ’hina. 


Province— 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China. 

Saigon 

Do 

Do 

Tonkin 


Nov. 11-Dec 22... j 


Nov. 2-Jau. 3 

Jan 4-31 

Oct. 26-Jan. 8 

Jan. 4-31 

Nov. lff-Jnn. 3 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

Jan 4-31 — 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30.— 

... .do 

do 

Nov 16-Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-10 

J an . 25— 31 ... .... 
Aug. 1-Sept. 30 


3 


30 

18 

72 

37 

807 

170 

369 

230 

16 

2 

62 

6 

122 

48 

285 

90 

86 

28 

196 

34 

49 < 

a 

40 

9 

115 

49 

17 

5 

3 

1 

5 

2 

19 

7 


January-June, 1924. Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27 

July-Deceinber, 1924: Cases, 88; 
deaths, 26. 

Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1916: 
Cases, 12,664; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan 4-17, 1925: Cases, 1/019; 
deaths, 1,011. 

Mar. 5, 1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. 1-Rept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Contin ued 

Reparts Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX- Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Iraq 


137 

66 


'Bagdad 

Nov 9-Dec. 27 

2 

1 


Italy.-Z 


Juno 29-Dee 27, 1924 Gases, 63. 
Nov. 30, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925 Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925. Cases, 43. Re» 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924* Cases, 4. 

Jamaica 




Do 




Kingston 

Nov. 30~Dec. 27... 

4 


Japan--' 



Nagasaki 

Feb. 9-15 

3 


Java- 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean 

Oct 26-No v. 1.. 

9 

1 


Do 

Nov 12-19 



Epidemic m two native villages. 

Socrabaya 

West Java 

Batam 

Oct. 19-Dec. 31.... 

Oct 14-20 

685 

2 

212 

Batavia 

Oct. 21-Nov 14 .. 

2 



Do 

f'heribon 

Dec. 20-Jan 2 

Oct 14-Nov. 24... 

19 

15 

4 


Pekalongan - - - 

_. .do 

22 



Do - 

Deo. 2, r t 31 

3 


Province. 

Preanger 

Nov. 18-24 

1 

... 

Latvia 




Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924. Coses, 5. 

Mexico 

Durango - 

Dec 1-31 


5 

Do" 

Jan. l-Feb, 28 


10 


Guadalajara 

Dec 23-29 


1 


Do . 

Jan 0-12 


1 


Do . . 

Mar 3-9. 


1 


Mexico City 

Do 

Monterev. - 

Nov 23 Dec. 27. . 
Juu 1 l-Feb. 14 

5 

9 


Jan 24, 1925 Outbreak. Mar. 

Kalina Crux 

Saltillo... 

Dec. J-31 

Feb. 22-28 

l 

1 

14, 1925, present 

Tampico.. 

Do 

Vera Cruz 

Dec. 11-31 .. 

! Jan. l-Feb. 28... 
i Dec. l-Jan. 3 

5 

40 

4 

15 

10 

25 


Do 

i Jan 5- Feb 15.. _ 



Do... ... ... 

Villa Hermosa 

| Feb 22-Mar. 8.. 

| Dec. 28- Jan 10 . . 


8 

Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tobasco. 

January -June, 1924 Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87 

.Tuly-November, J924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Sept 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 
12 

Nigeria 

! 



Do 




Persia* 

Teheran 




Peru: 

A requipa 

Nov 24-30 

i 

1 

Poland ! 

1' 

Sept. 21- Nov 29,1924: Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2 

Nov. 30- Dec. 20, 1924. Cases, 10. 

Do 




Portugal 

Lisbon. 

Doc. 7-Jan. 3 ... . 

17 


Do 

Jan 4- Feb. 7 . . 

45 

3 



Oporto 

Nov 30-Dec. 27 .. 

2 


Do 

Jan. 11-17 

1 



Russia 




January June, 1924: Cases, 9,683; 
July- September, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Doc. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 18-31 

4 

6 


Spain: 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27- Dec 31... 


5 


Cadiz 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


51 


Do 

Jan. J-31 


9 


Madrid .. . _ 

Year 1924 


40 


Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


97 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 


76 


Valencia . . 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 


Do 

Feb. 16-21 

2 



Switzerland* 

Lucerne 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 31 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 


i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924 to March 27, 1923 — Gontimted 


SMALLPOX— Continued 


Plnce 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria: 





Aleppo 

Nov 23-Dce, 27. .. 

13 



Do 

Jan 4- Feb. 14 

35 

17 


Damascus 

Jan. 6-13 

2 



Tripoli: 





Tripoli 

July 14-Dec 12... 

52 



Tunis: 





Tunis 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Do 

Jan. 1-14 


29 


Do 

Jan. 22-Mar. 3 


149 


Turkey. 





Constantinople 

Dec. 18-19- .. 

5 



Union of South Africa 




Nov. 1-Dec 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 

Cape Prounce— 





Do Aar District 

Jan. 26-31 



Outbreak at railway camp. 

Do. 

Nov. 9- Jail. 17.. . 



Outbreaks. 

Oianpp Free State.. 

Nov 2-8 . . 



Do. 

Luriytmind District 

Jan. 15-31 



Outbreak, on furin. 

Transvaal 

Nov 9 Jan. 10 .. 



Outbreaks 

Uruguay 




Jantiary-June, 1924. Cases, 101; 





deaths, 2. 

Do 




July-Octobor, 1924. Cases, 45; 





deaths, 4. 

On vessel* 





S. K II aba n a _ 

S. S. Jiuyth 

Feb 18 

1 


\t Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Malo, France, from Sfax, 




Tunis; behoved to hare im- 
ported smallpox inlection. 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers. 

Do. 

Bolivia: 

La Pa*. 
Do 

Bulgaria-.. 


Concepcion 

Do 

Iquique. . 

Do 

Talcah uano. 


Valparaiso 
Do 

Chosen: 

Seoul 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

Alexandria. 

Cairo 

Esthonia 

Prance 

Gold Coast 

Greece 

Do 

fiuloniki 

Do 

Japan 

Latvia 


. Nov 1-Doc. 31- - 
. Jan 1-31 - 

. Nov 1-Dec. 31 

Jan 1-31 


, ' Nov. 25-Pec 1- 

. Jan. £-12 

. Nov 31-Dec 1. 

. Feb. 1-7 

, Nov. 16-Dec. 20 

, Jan, 4-10. 

Nov. 2,5-Pec. 7.. 

Jau. ll-Feb. 14.. 

Nov. 1-30 | 1 


Dec. 2-9 1 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23 U 


Nov. 17-Dec. 15.... 3 

Jan. 25-31 1 



... July 1-Dec. 20, 1804* Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

1 

3 


... Jaouary-Juna, 1921* Cases, 101; 
deaths, 28. 

... July- October, 1024: Cases, 5. 

1 ; 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

9 

1 

... December, 1924: Cases, 5. 

1 

8 

... Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

... July-October, 1924: Cases, 7. 

... Oct. 1-31, 1924: lease. 

... May-June, 1924; Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8 

... July-Dccember, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4 

2 


Aug. P-Nov, 16, 1924: Cases, 2. 
Octeber-Decsatber, 1924: Cases, 
30. 

Auguai-Ootober, 1924: Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 


Lithuania. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER- Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dee 1-31 


1 

1 


Guadalajara 

Dee. 23-29 



Mexico City 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

80 

Including municipalities in -Fed- 
eral Distnct 

Do. 

November, 1921. Cases, 5. 

Nov 12 -Dec 8, 192*1* Cases, 7. 

Do 

Jan. 11 -Feb. 14 

40 


Morocco . 


Palestine 

Kkron. 

Dee. 23 2»’\’_\ 

' 1 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Do 

Jan 20-21) 

1 



Mikveh Israel 

do 

1 



Ramleh 

Feb 10 - in 

1 



Pci u: 

Arcquipa.. 

Nov. 21-30 

1 


Poland - 1 




Sept 28-Dee 20, 1924* Cases, M2; 
deal Its, 33 

Jaiiuary-Juue, 1924: Cases, 2,900; 
deaths, 328 

July- August, 1924* Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Jan 1-Juno 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000 July-Sept , 1924: Cases 
5,225 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

Oporto .. . 1 

Rumania 

Dec 20- Jan 4 

Jan 4- Feb. 7.. 

•j 

2 

l)o ... 


i 


Constanta... . * 

Dee. 1-10 .. .... 

i 


Russia. . 

Leningrad 

June 29- Nov. 22 

12 



Spain 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

Malaga 

Sweden 

Gotcboig 

Dee 21-27 .... 

Jan 18-24 

1 

1 


Tunis 

Tut key 

Constantinople 

Do 

Nov. 15-Doc 19. . 
Jan. 2 22 

6 

0 

1 

July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Oases, 40. 

Do 

Feb, 1-7 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa .... 


Nov 1-Dcc 31, 1924 Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. 

Dec. 21, 1924 -Jan 17, 1025: Out- 

Cape Province 

Nov 1-Dee. 31 

!2G 

24 

East London 

Nov. 10-22. . 

1 

1 

breaks. 

Do 

Jim 18-24 



Natal 

Do . 

o ~ 
Z ® 

130 

50 

Out breaks. 

Orange Free State 

Transvaal 

Y ugoslavm . 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31 

..do 

59 

30 

8 

5 

Jan. 1 1-17, 1925: Outbreaks. 

Aug 3-Oct 18, 1924* Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

5 






YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast ..... 

October -No\ cm- 

4 

4 


Salvador* 

San Salvador ..... 

tier, 1924. 

June- October, 1924. 

77 

28 

Lust case, Oct. 22, 1924. 
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Plague.. 751 

Smallpox 751 

Typhus fever 752 

Reports received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — 

Cholera - 752 

Plague - — 752 

Smallpox -- 755 

Typhus fever - 758 

Yellow fever - 759 


in 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL WATER 

STANDARDS 

A committee composed of representatives from Government 
departments and scientific associations and of eminent sanitarians 
was appointed by the Surgeon General in May, 1922, to review the 
Treasury Department standard for drinking water on interstate com- 
mon carriers, promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury October 
21, 1914, 1 and to recommend a standard or standards, based on spe- 
cific methods of laboratory analysis and field surveys, to be applicable 
to all classes of water supplies coming within tho jurisdiction of the 
interstate quarantine regulations of the United States. The follow- 
ing is the report of the committee: 

Report of Advisory Committee on Standards for Drinking Water Sup- 
plied to the Public by Common Carriers in Interstate Commerce 

The task referred to this committee by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service is to formulate definite specifications which 
may be used by the Public Health Service in the administrative action 
which it is required to take upon the supplies of drinking water 
offered by common carriers for the use of passengers carried in inter- 
state traffic. The recommendations submitted apply, therefore, only 
to this special case, and aro not proposed for more general application. 

Since the purpose of tho supervision which the Public Health 
Service exercises over these water supplies is to safeguard the health 
of the public, the examinations and specific requirements herein 
proposed have reference chiefly to forming a judgment of safety, and 
are designed especially to afford protection against the most serious 
danger which is associated with water supplies, namely, that of 
infection with typhoid fever and other diseases of similar origin and 
transmission. Less emphasis has been placed upon physical and 
chemical characteristics affecting the acceptability of water with 
respect to appearance, taste, and odor* -because these are matters of 
less fundamental importance and because, in actual experience, the 
water supplies which come under consideration, if satisfactory from 

1 Public Health Reports, vol. 29, Ho. M, Nov. 6, 1914. .Reprint Ho. 2’2. 

36273°— 25f 1 (093) 
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the standpoint of safety, will usually be found satisfactory with 
respect to physical and chemical characteristics. 

The first step toward the establishment of standards which will 
insure the safety of water supplies conforming to them is to agree upon 
some criterion of safety. This is necessary because “safety” in 
water supplies, as they are actually produced, is relative and quantita- 
tive, not absolute. Thus, to state that a water supply is “safe” 
does not necessarily signify that absolutely no risk is ever incurred 
in drinking it. What is usually meant, and all that can be asserted 
from any evidence at hand, is that the danger, if any, is so small that 
it can not be discovered by available means of observation. Never- 
theless, while it is impossible to demonstrate the absolute safety of 
a water supply, it is well established that the water supplies of many 
of our large cities are safe in the sense stated above, since the large 
populations using them continuously have, in recent years, suffered 
only a minimal incidence of typhoid fever and other potentially 
water-borne infections. Whether or not these water supplies have 
had any part whatsoever in the conveyance of such infections during 
the period referred to is a question that can not be answered with full 
certainty; but the total incidence of the diseases has been so low that 
even though the water supplies be charged with responsibility for the 
maximum share which may reasonably be suggested, the risk of 
infection through them is still very small compared to the ordinary 
hazards of everyday life . 1 

The committee has, therefore, taken this better class of municipal 
water supplies as its standard of comparison with respect to safety 
and proposes, as a fair objective, that the water supplies furnished 
by common carriers to passengers in interstate traffic be of comparable 
safety. As regards protection of the traveling public, such a standard 
is fair, sinco it implies that the use of the water supplied to them in 
travel shall not add to the almost negligible risk which is ordinarily 
incurred at home by those who habitually use water supplies of 
somewhat better than average quality. From the standpoint of the 
carriers also, this standard is believed to be fair and reasonable, since 
it defers to water supplies which are actually obtainable in all sections 
of the country and from a great variety of sources. 

The next and principal task of the committee has been to set up 
objective requirements which will conform to this general standard 
of safety; that is, requirements which will ordinarily be fulfilled by 
the municipal supplies of epidemiologically demonstrated safety which 
constitute the standard of comparison, but will exclude supplies of 
less assured safety. vSince there is no single and measurable charac- 

' This evidence actually proves only that the water supplies in question have been generally "safe” in 
the past during the period of low prevalence of infection. The likelihood that they will continue to be 
equally or more safe in the future must, of course, be reckoned from other considerations, such as the prdb- 
abi lit y of future change in tho pollution Of their watershed, the character and consistency of their protection* 
etc 
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teristic of water supplies which bears any known and constant relation 
to actual safety, the standard recommended is composite, including 
certain requirements relative to the source and protection of the water 
supplies in question as indicated by a careful sanitary survey, and 
certain other requirements relative to bacterial content as shown by 
standard tests. 

It is anticipated that little objection will be raised to the require- 
ments laid down as to source and protection, at least to their general 
intent, because they are based upon well recognized principles of 
sanitary engineering, and because they are necessarily stated in general 
terms which imply a rather broad consideration of each supply from 
all angles and the exercise of discretion in forming an ultimate judg- 
ment of its fitness. The bacteriological standard, on the other hand, 
is stated in definite quantitative terms. This is unavoidable if such 
a standard be included at all, since the methods of bacteriological 
examinations are quantitative and yield results in the definite terms 
used in the standard. However, in view of the well-recognized prin- 
ciple that the significance of bacteriological examinations is variable, 
and must be interpreted with due regard to all other facts known 
about the particular water supply in question, the objection may bo 
raised that a rigid application of this standard will arbitrarily exclude 
a considerable number of water supplies which conform to all other 
requirements and which competent opinion will consider to bo quite 
safe. The validity of this criticism is recognized, but it is not con- 
sidered of sufficient force to require or justify the lowering of the 
bacteriological standard proposed. This viewpoint appears proper 
when it is recognized that the definite terms of bacteriological quality 
in which this standard is expressed represent only agreement as to 
safety, and not as to limiting values beyond which demonstrable or 
even presumptive danger lies. Between the point on which the 
committee is in agreement as to the assured safety of water supplies 
and the- point at which agreement could be reached as to their danger- 
ous quality is a wide zone. Within this zone lie many water supplies 
which, if considered in the light of available evidence from all angles, 
are believed to be as safe as other supplies which conform to all the 
bacteriological requirements. 

The committee, therefore, considers it preferable to recommend 
that in actual practice the bacteriological standard be applied, as 
are other requirements, with some latitude; in other words, that 
supplies which, on rigid inspection are found to be satisfactory in 
other respects but fail to meet the bacteriological standard, may be 
accepted in the discretion of the certifying authority. In view of 
the character of the personnel entrusted with the responsibility for 
investigation and administrative action, the committee feels assured 
that this procedure is preferable to the alternative of rigid and auto- 
matic application. 
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Proposed Standards 

The requirements recommended arc as follows: 

I. AS TO SOURCE AND PROTECTION 

(1) The water supply shall be — 

(а) Obtained from a source free from pollution; or 

(б) Obtained from a source adequately protected by 

natural agencies from the effects of pollution; or 
(c) Adequately protected by artificial treatment. 

(2) The water supply system, including reservoirs, pipe lines, 
wells, pumping equipment, purification works, distributing reser- 
voirs, mains and service pipes, shall be free from sanitary defects. 

Note: 1. Natural agencies affording more or less complete pro- 
tection against the effects of pollution are, in surface waters: dilu- 
tion, storage, sedimentation, the effects of sunlight and the associated 
biological processes tending to natural purification; and, in the case 
of ground waters, percolation through the soil. Important items in 
the natural purification of ground water aro the character and depth 
of the strata penetrated. 

2. Adequate 'protection by artificial treatment implies that the 
method of treatment is appropriate to the source of supply ; that the 
works are of sufficient capacity, well constructed, sldllfully and 
carefully operated. The evidence that the protection thus afforded 
is adequate must be furnished by frequent bacteriological examina- 
tions and other appropriate analyses, showing that the purified 
water is of good ana reasonably uniform quality, a recognized prin- 
ciple being that irregularity in quality is an indication of potential 
danger. 

3. Sanitary defect means faulty condition, whether of location, 
design, or construction of works, which may regularly or occasionally 
cause the water supply to be polluted from an extraneous source, or 
fail to be satisfactorily purified. (See examples cited in Appendix I.) 

An outline of the scope of sanitary survey ordinarily required in 
the investigation of a water supply to determine whether or not it 
conforms to these requirements is given in Appendix I. 

II. AS TO BACTERIOLOGICAL QUALITY 

(1) Of all the standard (10 c. c.) portions examined in accordance 
with the procedure specified below, not more than 10 per cent shall 
show the presence of organisms of the B . coli group. 

(2) Occasionally three or more of the five equal (10 c. c.) portions 
constituting a single standard sample may show the presence of 
B . coli . This shall not be allowable if it occurs in more than — 

(a) Five per cent of the standard samples when twenty (20) or 

more samples have been examined; 

( b ) One standard sample when less than twenty (20) samples 

have been examined. 

Note. — It is to be understood that in the examination of any 
water supply the series of samples must conform to both the above 
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requirements , (1) and (2). For example, where the total number of 
samples is less than six, the occurrence of positive tests in three or 
more of the five portions of any single sample, although it would 
be permitted under requirement (2), would constitute a failure to 
meet requirement (1). 

Definition . 

The B . coli group is defined, for the purposes of this test, as 
in Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, Now York, 1923, and the procedures for 
demonstration of organisms of this group shall conform to 
those of the “ completed test” as therein specified. 

The standard portion of water for this test shall be ten cubic 
centimeters (10 c. c.). 

The standard sample for this test shall consist of five (5) 
standard portions of ten cubic centimeters (10 c. c.) each. 

Some general considerations bearing upon the bacteriological 
standard adopted are discussed in Appendix II, and the quantitative 
interpretation of fermentation tests is discussed in Appendix III. 

HI. AS TO PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The water should be clear, colorless, odorless, and pleasant to the 
taste, and should not contain an excessive amount of soluble mineral 
substances nor of any chemicals employed in treatment. 

Note. —Appropriate tests lor the quantitative determination of 
physical and chemical characteristics are given in Appendix IV of 
this report, together with the \ allies which should ordinarily not be 
exceeded when these tests arc applied. It is not intended, however, 
to imply that a complete chemical examination, including all these 
tests, is to be required in the case of every water supply offered. 
Under ordinary circumstances simple evidence that the water is 
generally acceptable in appearance, taste, and odor will be consid- 
ered sufficient; and detailed analysis will be required only when there 
is some presumption ol unfitness by reason of physical or chemical 
characteristics. Where such analysis shows the presence of lead 
(Pb), copper (On), or zinc (Zn) in excess of the limits specified in 
Appendix IV, this shall constitute ground tor rejection of the supply. 
Failure of a supply to conform in other respects to the requirements 
proposed in Appendix IV need not be considered ground for rejection 
unless it be found, on inquiry, that another supply of equal safety 
and more acceptable physical and chemical characteristics is readily 
available. 

Appendix I 

SCOPE OF REQUISITE INFORMATION AS TO SOURCE AND PROTECTION 

In order that the administrative authorities may have the necessary 
information upon which to base their action, it is requisite that each 
water supply coming under consideration should be carefully studied 
with reference to its source and protection. The precise scope of 
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such study and of the report thereon will vary according to the 
circumstances existing in each individual case, and can not be fully 
specified in any general terms. The general procedure should, 
however, be substantially as follows: 

1. A sanitary survey of the water supply should he made hy a com- 
petent person . — The reliability of the data collected will depend largely 
upon the competence of the person by whom the survey is made, 
and the careful selection of personnel for this duty is of primary 
importance. The qualifications which constitute “competence" 
can not be precisely defined; but, in general, the person making the 
survey should have received a technical education equivalent to that 
given in a course in sanitary engineering in a college of engineering 
or school of public health; should have a broad knowledge of the 
sanitary features and physical facts concerning water supplies for 
potable use; and should understand the essential features of water 
purification plants, their operation and methods of testing. 

2. A brief general description of the water supply should he sub- 
mitted. — This should include the name of the owner of the supply 
and a brief description of sources and catchment areas, of the storage 
available and of the plant, with dato of installation of main works, 
and record of subsequent extensions or alterations. 

8. A brief summary of the pertinent facts relating to the sanitary 
condition of the water supply , as revealed by the field survey, should be 
submitted. — The following paragraphs will serve to indicate the 
general scope of the survey. However, not all of the items would bo 
pertinent to any one supply, and in some cases items not in the list 
would be important. 

(A) SMALL GROUND WATER SUPPLIES 

Nature of soil and underlying porous strata, whether of clay, 
sand, or gravel. 

Nature of rock penetrated, noting especially existence of limestone. 

Depth to strainers. 

Slope of water table, as indicated presumptively but not certainly 
by plope of surface ground. 

Nature, distance, and direction of sources' of pollution. 

Possibility of surface drainage entering the supply. 

Methods of protection. 

(B) LARGE GROUND WATER SUPPLIES 

General character of local geology. 

Extent of drainage area likely to contribute water to the supply. 

Size and topography of catchment area. 

Nature of soil and underlying strata, whether clay, sand, gravel, 
rock (especially limestone). 
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Depth to strainers. 

Population on the drainage area, 

Nature, distance, and direction of local sources of pollution. 

Possibility of surface drainage entering the supply; methods of 
protection. 

Methods employed for protecting the supply against pollution, 
by sewage treatment, waste disposal, and the like. 

Protection of collecting well at top and on sides; protection other 
than check valve or gate against back flow of drain, etc. 

Availability of an impure emergency supply. 

Use of tile pipes or other conduits not tight, where ground water 
may be contaminated. 

Examples of sanitary defects in ground water supplies, are — 
caves, sink holes or abandoned borings- used for surface drainage 
or sewage disposal in vicinity of the source. Casing of tubular 
wells leaky or not extended to sufficient depth, or not extended above 
ground or floor of pump room, or not closed at top; or casing im- 
properly used as suction pipe. Collecting well or reservoir subject 
to back-flow of polluted water through improper drain. 

Source of supply or structures subject to flooding. 

(C) SURFACE WATER SUPPLIES, UNFILTERED 

Nature of surface geology; character of soils and rocks. 

Character of vegetation; forests; cultivated land, etc. 

Population and sewered population per square mile of catchment 
area. 

Methods of sewage disposal, whether by diversion from watershed 
or by treatment. 

Character and efficiency of sewage treatment works. 

Proximity of sources of fecal pollution to intake of water supply. 

Proximity of sources and character of industrial wastes. 

Nominal period of detention in reservoir or storage basin. 

Probable minimum time required for water to flow from sources 
of pollution to reservoir and through reservoir to intake. 

Shape of reservoir, with reference to possible currents of water, 
induced by wind, from inlet to water-supply intake. 

Measures taken to prevent fishing, boating, swimming, ice cut- 
ting, etc. 

Efficiency and constancy of policing. 

Disinfection of water; kind and adequacy of equipment; duplica- 
tion of parts; effectiveness of treatment. 

Examples of sanitary defects, arc — 

Improper location of intake with respect to bottom of reservoir 
and current. 

Intake exposed and accessible to trespassers. 
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(0) SURFACE WATER SUPPLIES, FILTERED 

Size, topography, and surface geology of catchment area. 

Population per square mile of catchment area. 

Nature of principal sources of pollution, and distance from intakt 
in miles and in time of travel, with special reference to sewered 
population. 

Methods of sewage treatment; effectiveness of process, and uni- 
formity of results. 

Character of raw water as to turbidity, color, alkalinity, hardness, 
iron, etc., and as to variations in quality from time to time. 

Rated capacity of filter plantain Mgd., average water consumption 
in Mgd., rated capacity of pumps. 

Capacity of sedimentation or coagulation basins, in Mgd. 

Number of filter beds, net area of sand surface, effective size of 
sand, etc. 

Coagulation, if any; kind and amount of chemical used. 

Aeration, if any; at what point in purification system. 

Disinfection, if any; kind and adequacy of equipment. 

Storage of filtered water, whether in open or closed basin. 

Adequacy of filter control; continuous or part time attendance. 

Frequency and character of analyses of samples of water. 

Examples of sanitary defects are — 

Existence of by-passes through which unfiltered water may bo 
delivered to the distribution system without proper supervision. 

Inadequacy of works, necessitating excessive overloading or by- 
passing 

Inadequate protection of purified water. 

(E) PUMPING STATION 

Number and capacity of pumps, including reserve; condition of 
equipment and method of operation. 

Examples of sanitary defects are — 

Leaky suction pipe. 

Pump not self-priming; unsafe water used for priming. 

Suction well unprotected from surface or subsurface pollution. 

Suction well subject to pollution through back-flow of polluted 
water through drain. 


(F) DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 

• Area and population supplied. 

Type of distribution system; whether by gravity, direct pumping 
indirect pumping, etc. 

Use, location and capacity of reservoirs and standpipes. 

Adequacy of distribution system. 

Examples of sanitary defects, are — 

Existence of cross-connections between primary supply and 
secondary supply of unsafe quality, for fire protection, emergency or 
industrial supply. 
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Return to the system of any water used for cooling, hydraulic 
operations, etc. 

Inadequate protection of distribution reservoir. 

Intermittent service, resulting in reduced or negative pressure in 
distribution system. 

New connections of pipe lines joined to the s vs tern without prior 
disinfection of pipes. 

Existence of tile or other leaky pipe in distribution system. 

Use of lead pipe for house services with water of corrosive quality. 

• 4 * The agent v'Jio makes the sanitary survey should submit his per- 
sonal opinion as to the sanitary character of the supply based on his 
field survey . 

Appendix II 

THE BACTERIOLOGICAL STANDARD 

The bacteriological examinations which havo come to bo generally 
recognized as of most value in the sanitary examination of water 
supplies, are — 

(1) The count of total colonies developing from measured portions 
planted on gelatin plates and incubated for 48 hours at 20°C. 

(2) A similar count of total colonies developing on agar plates 
incubated for 24 hours at 37° 0 (or in some laboratories incubated 48 
hours at 20° 0). 

(3) The quantitative estimation of organisms of the B. coli group 
by applying specific tests to multiple portions of measured volume. 

Of these three determinations, the test for organisms of the B. coli 
group is almost universally conceded to be the most significant, 
because it affords the most nearly specific test for the presence of 
fecal contamination. The committee has, therefore, agreed, after 
full consideration, to include only this test in the bacteriological 
standard recommended, believing that neither the 37°C nor the 
20° C plate count would add information of sufficient importance to 
warrant complicating the standard by including them in the required 
examination. The omission of plate counts from the standard is 
not to be construed, however, as denying or minimizing their impor- 
tance in routine examinations made in connection with the control 
of purification processes. On the contrary, the committee wishes to 
record its opinion that one or both plate counts are of definite value 
in such examinations, and to emphasize that it is chiefly in the interest 
of simplicity that they have been omitted from the standard here 
proposed. 

For tho purposes of this standard the B. coli group is defined as in 
the Standard Method of Water Analysis issued by the American 
Public Health Association, 5th edition, 1923, p. 100, namely, “as 
including all nonspore-forming bacilli which ferment lactose with 
gas formation and grow aerobically on standard solid media.” 
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In accordance with this definition, it is recommended that the 
procedure required for demonstration of the B. coli group be that 
prescribed in Standard Methods of Water Analysis (5th ed., 1923) 
for the so-called “completed test,” and that this reference be con- 
sidered to apply to all details of technique, including the selection 
and preparation of apparatus and culture media, the collection and 
handling of samples, and allowable intervals between collection and 
examination. Since the standard procedure cited in this reference 
does not require differentiation between the various forms or types 
which are included under the general definition of the B. coli group 
as given above, it has not seemed advisable, in the present state of 
knowledge, to require such differentiation in the application of this 
standard. 

The principles involved in the quantitative interpretation of 
fermentation test in multiple portions of equal volume and in por- 
tions constituting a geometric series (e. g., 10 c. c., 1 c. c., 0.1 c. c., 
etc.) are fully discussed in Appendix III. As is therein demonstrated, 
the testing of multiple portions of equal volume affords a more pre- 
cise measure of the density of B. coli within a relatively narrow 
range of variation than does the testing of portions in geometric 
series. Therefore, since the waters which will be offered for certifica- 
tion will, for the most part, represent only a narrow range of moderate 
pollution, it is required that the examination of each sample shall 
consist of the separate testing of five equal portions of 10 c. c. each. 3 
There is, of course, no essential reason why the number of portions 
tested should be five, rather than some larger number, except that 
it is necessary to limit the labor and materials required, and five 
portions are considered sufficient for such precision as is ordinarily 
requisite. 

With reference to the total number of samples which must be 
submitted for examination, and the intervals at which they must 
be collected, it has not seemed practicable to lay down any hard 
and fast requirements. It is obviously desirable, from the stand- 
point of precision and significance of results, to examine a large 
number of samples collected at frequent, and preferably at regular 
intervals. But aguinst the advantages of frequent and regular 
sampling must be balanced its practical difficulties and the considera- 
tion that the number and spacing of samples required depend upon 
the quality of the supply in question, the nature of its source, and 
the character and consistency of its protection. For example, less 
frequent examinations would be required in the case of water from a 
deep well, apparently exposed to no dangerous pollution and show- 
ing no evidence of contamination on occasional examination, than 

* It is, however, advisable, especially in the examination of waters of unknown quality, or which may 
be suspected to be highly polluted, to make simultaneous tests in portions of a geometric series, ranging 
from 10 c. c. to 0.1 o. c. or less. 
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in the case of a supply drawn from a dangerously polluted stream 
and depending upon consistently maintained artificial treatment for 
its protection. All that it is considered proper to require, then, 
as to the number and spacing of samples examined is that they shall 
be sufficient, in the judgment of the certifying authority, to indicate 
the quality of the supply, with duo regard to all facts known as to 
its source and protection. 

In accordance with these principles, tho first requirement stated in 
the standard, namely, that “not more than 10 per cent of all the 
10 c. c. portions tested shall show tho presenco of B. coli 11 may be 
interpreted as implying that tho mean density of B . coli shall not 
exceed about 1 per 100 c. c. The second clause of the standard, 
which specifies that not more than 5 per cent of samples tested (or 
not more than one sample if the whole number tested be less than 
twenty) shall show tho presence of B . coli in three or more of the 
five 10 c. c. portions, is more complex in its implications and more 
difficult to explain. It recognizes that, according to the laws of 
chance, this result would occur in a certain small proportion of the 
samples tested, even though tho mean density of B. coli in the 
whole body of water tested actually remained constant at about 1 
per 100 c. c. or less, and consequently that it warrants no inference 
of actual fluctuations in density unless it occurs with considerably 
greater frequency than would be expected according to tho theory 
of chance occurrences. A much more frequent occurrence, sufficient 
to indicate occasional high pollution, is believed, however, to be an 
omen of potential danger, even though the average quality of the 
water should bo satisfactory (that is, in conformity to the first 
provision of the standard). This clause of the standard undertakes, 
therefore, to set a limit to the allowable frequency of positive results 
in three or moro portions of any sample. It is necessary, in so doing, 
to recognize that water supplies actually do vary in pollution from 
day to day, and that in many instances the series of tests which will 
be considered may be small, hence the limit (5 per cent) is set at a 
frequency which is much higher than might reasonably bo expected 
in a large series of samples from a water in which tho actual density 
of 5. coli never greatly exceeded 1 per 100 c. c. 

In the bacteriological standard which is proposed the committee 
has undertaken to establish two limiting values to the density of 
B. coli , one limit applying to the mean density as calculated from 
the entire series of tests made and one to the range and frequency of 
occasional deviations from this mean. The mathematical principles 
applied to the interpretation of fermentation tests with reference to 1 
these two limits are discussed in Appendix III, where it is demon- 
strated: 3 


• These demonstrations are, of coarse, subject to the assumption that the distribution of B. coli in the 
water tested is random, which is an entirely reasonable assumption. 
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1. That where 10 per cent of tlie 10 c. c. portions tested are positive, 
the most probable density of B. coli is about 1 per 100 c. c., subject to 
a probable error which is proportionate to the number of portions 
tested. 

2. That given this or a lesser mean density, consistently main- 
tained in the water from which the samples are drawn, less than 1 
per cent of the samples in a large series would be expected to show 
B. coli in three or more of the five 10 c. c. portions tested. 

As to the reasons for specifying these particular limiting values rather 
than some other values, either higher or lower, it is obvious that the 
assignment of any definite limits of bacterial content as a criterion 
of the safety of water supplies of diverse origin and history must 
necessarily be an arbitrary procedure, because the relation which the 
determinable bacterial content bears to the actual safety of a water 
supply is variable and to some extent indeterminate. Therefore, all 
that may be claimed for tho standards proposed is that, in the judg- 
ment of this committee, they are reasonable; that is, are consistent 
with the other requirements specified as to source and protection of 
tho water supplies in question, afford an ample guarantee of safety, 
and can bo met without too costly and burdensome effort. 4 

Appendix III 

B. COLI DENSITIES AS DETERMINED FROM VARIOUS TYPES OF SAMPLES 

By Lowkli. J. Reed, Ph. D. f Associate Professor of Biometry and Vital Statistics, Tho Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Hygiene and Public Health 

(Prepared by request of the committee in connection with the work of the Subcommittee on Bacterio- 
logical Standards) 

The fundamental formula for tin 4 determination of the probabilities 
of occurrence of different densities of B. coli from the results of any 
of the usual sampling procedures has been clearly developed in an 
article bv Greenwood and Yule (1) oil bacteriological water analysis. 5 
The following quotation from this article gives the derivation of 
this basic formula: 

“If in the water from which samples of, say, 1 c. c. each are drawn, 
there exist B. bacilli in all in a total volume of W. c. c. of water, 
then, the distribution of bacilli being assumed to be random, the 

I jrobably numbers of c. c. with 0, 1, 2, 3, — bacilli in each are given 
>y the binomial expansion of 

(~nr + -w) (1) 


4 In connection with this last consideration, the oommittee has analyzed the records of daily examina- 
tions of a considerable number of municipal water supplies for tho years 1919 to 1922 and finds that a sub- 
stantial majority of them conform to both requirements of the standard. 

4 A previous treatment of this problem is that of McOrady (1915). See reference (2) In appended bibli- 
ography. 
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Since B and W are both very large indeed, (1) becomes, by a well- 
known transformation originally given by Poisson: 


B 


e~ x ( 


\2 \3 

1 +X+-|2+j3 + . 




( 2 ) 


where X — The problem then reduces itself to that of determining 


the appropriate value of X and the probable reliability of its determi- 
nation. 

Examination of equation (2) shows that the probability of a samplo 
of 1 c. c. being found to be negative is e~ x . The probability that a 
sample of N c. c. will be negative is therefore e~ NX } and that it will 
be positive is l — e~ Nx . These probabilities must furnish the basis 
for the solution of any problem of determining B. coli densities from 
the results of sampling processes. 


SAMPLES IN GEOMETRIC SERIES 


The usual test in this country in water examination consists in 
taking a series of samples the sizes of which run in geometric pro- 
gression as, for example, 100 c. c., 10 c. c., 1 c. c., 0.1 e. c., and 0.01 
We shall now examine the probable densities of B. coli arising 


c. c. 


from the different cases which may occur in this sampling procedure. 

The following solution for the case where the sample shows 100 -f, 
10 + , 1 — , 0.1 — , 0.01 — , will illustrate the method of determining 
the probabilities in any case. For this particular result the proba- 
bility that the density of B . coli falls between the values 0 and Jc is 
given by 

f*(l_ c -ioox) (i_e-iox) r x r .a r .(H Xd\ 

p __ ./<> 

J^°°(l — e~ loox ) (1-C- 10X ) e~ x e~- lx e~- m d\ 

NowJ*°°(l — e~ 100X ) (1 — e -10X ) e~ x e~ 

Therefore the probability curvo of densities is 


lx e- 01x d\ = . 8 100018 


y= 1.234565 («-»•»» -e~»-“ x e--uu.m +e -m.m) 

The cases likely to arise in using the geometric scries are as follows: 



100 c. c. 

10 c. c. 

1 c. c. 

0.1 c. c. 

0.01 c. c. 

(a) 

4- 






. 

(b) 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

— ■ 

(c) 

+ 

+ 

— ! 

— 

— 

(d) 

+ 

+ 

— i 

+ 

— 

(e) 

+ 

+ 

+ 




The above cases are listed in order according to the sizes of the 
most probable density. Cases (b) and (d) are commonly called 
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inconsistences, but, as will be seen in the following discussion, they 
lead to as logical curves as do the other casos. 

The equations of the probability curves for these cases are as 
follows : 

(a) 12.344331 (^n.nx- € -m.ux). 

(b) 113.36297 (f*~iouix_ e -n.iix_ e --iio.nx + e -ni.iix) t 

(c) y = 1.234565 * (^i.nx^^ii.iix^^ioi.iix^^ni.nx), 

(d) y = 12.470554 - r- wix - e““ ll - otx + <r llllx - e- 101 - 01x 

+ e -ioi.m + 6 -m.oix _ g-m.iix) a 

(e) 0.1222331 (er'nx^^ija^ e -wjix + ^iui^^mnx 

_l_ e -ioi.m + e ~no.m _ g-ni.nx) % 

The curves of theso equations are shown on Graph I. The modes 
for the curves are as follows: 


Curve 

Mode 

Most probable 
number of B. 
coli per 1,000 
c. c. of water 

(a) 

0.0*23 

23 

(b) 

0.094 

94 

(o) 

0.230 

230 

(d) 

0.944 

044 

(e) 

2.312 

2,312 


The rapid change in the modes of these curves shows that the 
yardstick employed in the case of the geometric scries, for measuring 
the extent of B. coli pollution, has very coarse divisions. For this 
reason the scries is suitable for grading waters that vary widely in 
the extent of pollution. 

Another feature of interest in the geometric series is that the form 
of the probability curve of densities of B. coli , and the mode of the 
curve, are almost entirely determined by the two tubes where the 
results change from 4* to — . For example, if we have a sample 
showing 100 + , 10 -f , 1 — , 0.1 — , 0.01 — , and another sample about 
which our only information is that 10 c. c. is positive and 1 c. c. is 
negative, curves for the two cases are — 
y ==' ! .234565 (er 1Alx - <r n - llx - <r 101 - nx + c“ 11, llx ) . 
y — 1.1 (rr x -r- llx ). 

The forms of these curves are shown on Graph II, in which we see 
that the curves arc not significantly different. The mode of the 
first one is at 0.23027, and of the second at 0.23979. Thus the 
additional information given by the terms 100 + , and 0.1 — , 0.01 — , 
has no effect in determining the value of the mode and of its probable 
error in the case here considered. The same fact holds for all of the 
consistent cases, and is in harmony with the usual method of inter- 
preting the results of the consistent cases. In the inconsistent cases, 
however, both changes of sign play a part in determining the most 
probable pollution and its probable error. These cases are shown 
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on Graph I as intermediate curves between two of the consistent 
cases, and it would be better to regard them as further subdivisions 
of the yardstick, having their own appropriate probabilities, than to 
treat them as inconsistencies. 

CURVES ARISING FROM FIVE PORTIONS OF 10 C. C. EACH 

The proposed standard involves a procedure wherein five tubes of 
10 c. c. each are tested. The different types of single samples that 
may arise are given, with their equations and modes, in the following 
table: 


Case 

Number of 
tubes 

Equation of prob- 
ability curve 

Mode 

Most 
probable 
number of 
B. coll in 
1,000 c. c. 

Nega- 

tive 

Posi- 

tive 

a 

5 

0 

2 / =50 e~ m 

0.000 

0 

b 

4 

1 

y =200 e~«* (l-<r>«)_ 

0.022 

22 

c 

3 

2 

j/=300 e-*» 

0.051 

51 

d 

2 

3 

22=200 e-“Ml-e~ 10X ) , ~ 

0.092 

92 

e 

1 

4 

2, =50 

0,161 

161 


The case of 5 positive portions out of 5 ten-c. c.’s tested leads 
^ to no determination of the probable pollution of the water. 

The curves for these equations are shown on Graph III. 

A comparison of the most probable number of B. coli per 1,000 
c. c. for the above cases with the corresponding terms for the cases 
that arise in the geometric series method shows that we have in the 
proposed test a finer subdivision of the scale of pollution. We have, 
however, shortened our yardstick, so that it is not as suitable for 
measSuring a wide range of pollution as is the geometric series of 
tests. 

A question of greatest importance in determining the method to 
be used is that of the probable error of the results. In testing tubes 
of equal size, the most probable pollution and its probable error are 
easily determined by using the formulae below. If N tubes of 10 
c. c. each are tested, n of these tubes giving nogativo results and m 
giving positive results, then the most probable number of 5. coli 
per 10 c. c. is given by 

X= 2.302585 log*jA- 
and the probable error of X is given by 

P. E.*= 1.553008-/- “ 

V N-n 

These formulae are given by Greenwood and Yule in the article 
previously mentioned. Variations of them have been stated by sev- 
eral other writers. 
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Expressions for the most probable number of B . coli per unit of 
water, and for its probable error, can not be easily obtained in the 
case of the geometric series. We may, however, obtain some idea 
of the relative variability of the two methods of sampling by com-' 
paring single samples in two similar cases. In the case of 1 tube of 
10 c. c. positive and 4 tubes of 10 c. c. each negative, the most prob- 
able pollution is 22 B. coli per 1,000 c. c. When, in testing by the 
geometric series, we have 100 c. c. positive and the remainder of the 
portions negative, the most probable number of B . coli per 1,000 
c. c. is 23. Since the densities are practically identical in these two 
cases, we may compare their probability curves to determine which 
one has the greater variability. Turning to Graph IV, we see that 1 
the two curves have their modes, as stated, at 22 and 23. The curve 
for the samples taken according to the proposed method is much 
higher at its mode, and is much less broad in general than is the 
curve for the samples taken by the geometric series method. Thus 
the two samples indicate equal degrees of pollution, but the prob- 
able error to be ascribed to this degree of pollution is much less in 
the case of the proposed standard of five 10-c. c. portions than in 
the case of the more commonly used geometric series. This fact 
may also be brought out by deriving from each curve the proba- 
bility that the number of B . coli per 1,000 c. c. is not greater than 
80. For the proposed standard this probability is 0.869, whereas 
for the geometric series it is only 0.543. 

THE PROPOSED STANDARD 

The proposed standard places a limit on the mean pollution and 
also on the variability. It will, therefore, be of interest to examine 
both of these factors from the mathematical point of view. 

Concerning the mean pollution the standard specifies that not more 
than 10 per cent of all the 10-c. c. standard portions examined shall 
show the presence of organisms of the bacillus coli group. For this 
limiting value we have the following equation expressing the prob- 
ability that the water is polluted to any specified degree. 

Y~A (g-80X _ g-100X) K 

where 

Aam i 

J o ( e -8ox_ e -ioox) 

and N is the total number of portions tested. The curves for the 
cases, A=10, and iV=50, are plotted in Graph V. Most of the 
characteristics of this probability curve depend upon N. The posi- 
tion of the mode, that is, the most probable value of the pollution, 
is, however, independent of N, with a value of 10.5 B. coli per 1,000 
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c. <J. This means that, when 10 per cent of the portions tested 
are positive the most likely pollution of the water is that expressed 
by a density of 10.5 B . coli per 1,000 c. c., or 1.0S per 100 c. c. 

Although the position of tho mode is independent of N, the height 
of the ordinate at the mode is not. This ordinate is a measure of the 
reliability of the predicted value of the density, the reliability in- 
creasing as the ordinate increases. The relationship between this 
ordinate and N, the number of portions, is shown in Graph VI. The 
curve indicates that it is well to have at least 100 portions in order 
that we may be out of the region of sharpest increase on this curve. 
^ . Another view of the increase in the reliability of the determina- 
ion of the pollution with increasing N may be obtained by examin- 
ing the distributions for the two cases shown on Graph V. It will 
be seen that the curve for N*= 10 is much more widely spread than 
is that for W=50. 

Considering variability from another point of view, we may ask 
the following question: Assuming that the density of B. coli remains 
constant at the maximum limit set by the standard (10.5 B . coli per 
1,000 c. c.), with what frequency should we expect to obtain, on the 
basis of simple sampling, the different results which may arise in a 
sample consisting of 5 portions of 10 c. e. each? Since the proba- 
bility that a portion of 10 c. c. will be negative is given by = 
0.9, the required frequencies are given by the expansion of the bi- 
nomial (0.9 + 0.1) 5 . These frequencies are shown in the following 
table: 


Number of 
+ portions 
in sample 
(5 portions) 

Ter cent of 
sample^ having 
specified num- 
ber of + poi- 
tions 

Per cent of 
samples having 
specified num- 
ber of + por- 
tions or more 

0 

69. 049 

100 000 

1 

32. 805 

40. 951 

2 

7. 290 

K 140 

3 

0 810 

0.850 

4 

0. 045 

0. 040 

5 

0.001 

0 001 


This table furnishes the basis of tho second part of the proposed 
standard. We see that under tho above assumption only 0.856 per 
cent of a given series of samples should by chance show three or more 
positive portions. Tho proposed standard specifies 5 per cent for 
this condition, thus allowing more variability than would be ex- 
pected to arise from simple sampling. 
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Appendix IT 

THE PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ACCEPTABLE 

WATER SUPPLIES 

DEFINITION OF A SATISFACTORY WATER 

With respect to chemical and physical characteristics a water, to 
be suitable for drinking and culinary purposes on common carriers 
engaged in interstate traffic, should be clear, colorless, odorless, 
pleasant to the taste, should be free from toxic salts, and should not 
contain on excessive amount of soluble mineral substances, nor of 
any chemicals employed in treatment. 

QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTION 

In the quantitative description of acceptable supplies which fol- 
lows, the values given aro intended to represent the maximum which 
is considered to be ordinarily allowable in the water supplies to which 
this report refers. It is realized that in many localities supplies of 
water are available which do not approach the limits allowed hero; 
and in such cases the best available supply should be used. 

All values given in the following descriptions are in terms of parts 
per million, by weight, excepting values for turbidity and color, 
which are expressed in the arbitrary scales which are in general use. 
A statement of the methods of analysis recommended for the deter- 
mination is given in each instance. 0 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Turbidity should not exceed 10 (silica scale) and in general it 
should not be more than 5. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 4. fl 

2. Color should not exceed 20 (standard cobalt scale) and pref- 
erably should be less than 10. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 8. 8 

3. There should be no odor of hydrogen sulphide, chlorine, or other 
substance; and the water should be free from odors caused by the 
presence of microscopic organisms, 

CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES WHICH MAY BE PRESENT IN NATURAL WATERS 

1, Lead (. Pb ) shall not exceed 0.1 p. p. m., and Copper ( Cu ) shall 
not exceed 0.2 p, p. m. 


• For the chemical determinations referred to in this report, the methods of analysis recommended by 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists are satisfactory and may be substituted for those recom- 
mended by the American Public Health Association, which are specifically cited. 
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Preliminary test (Hanford and Bartow’s. Method) : 

To 100 c. c. of the water add 2.0 gins, of pure crystalline am- 
monium chloride, 2 c. c. of acetic acid, and 2 or 3 drops of a 10 per (sent 
solution of sodium sulphide. One or two c. c. of hydrogen sulphide 
water may be substituted for the sodium sulphide solution if desired. 
Compare immediately in nessler jars with standards prepared by 
adding known amounts lead nitrate to distilled water diluting to 
100 c. c. and treating as directed for the sample. Standards should 
contain 0.01 , 0.02, 0.03 mg. of lead (Pb) . The method is sufficiently 
accurate when less than 0.3 p. p. m. lead or copper are represented. 

If it is desirablo to determine the amount of the metals with 
greater accuracy, the following methods are recommended: 

Lead (Pb) : Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American 
Public Health Association, 1923, p. 53. 7 

Copper (Cu) : Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American 
Public Health Association, 1923, p. 55. 7 

2. Zinc { Zn ) shall not exceed 5.0 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 54. 7 

3. Sulphate {S0 4 ) should not exceed 250 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. G5. 7 

4. Magnesium {Mg) should not exceed 100 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 65. 7 

5. Total Solids should not exceed 1,000 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 25. 7 

0. Chlorides {Cl) should not exceed 250 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 42. 7 

7. Iron {Fe) should not exceed 0.3 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 46. 7 

CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES WHICH MAY BE TRESENT IN OVERTREATED WATERS 

1. Tlic water should contain no caustic alkalinity. 

Methods: Based on determination of alkalinity, Standard Methods 
of Water Analysis, American Public Health Association, 1923, p. 34. 7 

2. The water should have no odor or taste of free chlorine. 

3. The water should contain a residual alkalinity of at least 
10 p. p. m. if it has been treated with sulphate of aluminium or other 
aluminium compound. 

7 S-e footnote p. 717. 
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Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 32. 7 

4. The carbonates of sodium and potassium, taken together and 
calculated as normal calcium carbonate, should not exceed 50 p. p. m. 

Methods: Based on determination of alkalinity, Standard 
Methods of Water Analysis, American Public Health Association, 
1923, p. 34.’ 

DISCUSSION 

It is obvious that a water which is turbid, or colored to a degree 
which is easily noticeable, or which has an unpleasant or unusual 
odor or taste, will be looked upon with suspicion by the passengers 
and employees to whom it is served for drinking purposes, and that 
for this reason its use should not be permitted where clarification is 
practicable or where a more acceptable supply is available. 

The presence of considerable amounts of calcium and magnesium 
salts makes the water unpleasant to use for washing, and also for 
drinking, to persons who have been accustomed to softer water, 
although, on the other hand, persons who are accustomed to the harder 
waters may find the softer waters less agreeable to their taste. While 
it is open to question whether it would be justifiable to require the 
dilution of hard water by distilled water in order to keep within the 
limits specified herein, it would be proper to require carriers to select 
the local supplies which most nearly fulfill the requirements of the 
standards with respect to mineral content. 

In so far as the chemical composition of the water may cause 
inconvenience by its irritating effect upon the intestinal canal, or 
by any more serious effect upon well-being, the certifying authority 
will be justified in demanding that due regard be paid to the matter 
by common carriers. Unfortunately, it is difficult to secure reliable 
information concerning the physiological activity of salts as found in 
waters. Idiosyncracy is important. It is universally admitted, of 
course, that poisonous metals such as lead and copper should not be 
allowed in water for drinking or culinary purposes, but the difficult 
points are concerned with the less poisonous substances, or salts 
which are normally present. The effect of sulphates, especially of 
magnesium sulphate, is, however, well recognized, and it would bo 
desirable to avoid the use of waters in which the concentration of these 
salts is sufficiently high to be annoying. 

Where waters are treated with chemicals in order to soften them, 
or to purify them in any way, it is desirable that any excess of the 
chemicals used shall be avoided. Caustic alkalinity from excess of 
lime, more than a trace of the aluminium compounds added, or free 
chlorine, are objectionable in the effluent from a purification plant. 


?66»feet&ete p.717. 
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In general, it is considered proper to insist that the effort should be 
made to find waters which are as satisfactory as possible from the 
standpoint of chemical characteristics but with due regard to the 
region within which the supply must be obtained. 
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DIVISION OF VENEREAL DISEASES, JULY 1 DECEMBER 31, 1924 

The accompanying tables present a summary of the activities of the 
venereal disease clinics and the number of eases of venereal diseases 
reported to State boards of health during the six months ended 
December 31, 1924. 

A semiannual summary of the activities of 502 venereal disease 
clinics during the latter half of 1924 is presented in Table 1. During 
this period 32,592 cases of syphilis were admitted to the clinics, that 
disease constituting slightly moro than half the total number of 
cases. The ratios were as follows: Syphilis, 54 per cent; gonococcus 
infection, 43.2 per cent; chancroid, 2.8 per cent. During the half 
year 1.202,609 treatments were given, including 278,398 doses of 
arsphenamine. The clinics discharged as noninfectious 26,916 
patients. 

Table 2 shows that a total of 183,726 cases of syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and chancroid were reported to State boards of health during the 
last six months of ] 924. The proportions of these diseases reported 
are: Syphilis, 52.8 per cent; gonorrhea, 45.2 per cent; chancroid, 2,0 
per cent. 
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Table 1 Summary of reports of venereal disease dinies.iwluding those op«ro«no 

utderihejoinl control of the United States Public Health Service and State boards 
of health, for the six months , July i-Decemher 31, 19% 4 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
clinics r 
report- 
ing 

Total 

Patients admitted 

Pa- 
tients 
dis- 
charged 
*s non- 
infec- 
tions 


Poses 

of 

ars- 

phen- 

amin 

given 

Was- i 

Vlicro- 
icopic 
x ami- 
na- 
tions 
[gono- 
coc- 
cus) 

State 

num- 
bor of 
eports 
re* r 
jeived 

rotal ‘ c 

yph- 

ilis 

Gon- ( 
or- 
rhea 

Can- 

croid 

Treat- 

ments 

given 

c 

ser- 

mann 

tests 

made 

United States 

502 

2, 803 < 

>0, 401 

12,5925 

16, 120 

1,689 

26,916(1,202,609 

278,3981 

66,8881 

09,612 

Alabama 

14 

81 

3, 903 

2, 643 

1,151 

109 

2,32:1 

57, 106 

22,029 

6,727 

1,261 

Arizona 2 

Arkansas 

io 

55, 

1,716 

1, 189 

505 

22 

40 

12 

13 

10 

59 

61 

1,244 

555 

31,374 

54,775 

9,098 

7,781 

1,447 

6,837 

18,368 


6,9m 
L9 292 

4,294 

10,420 

815 

827 

107 

1,306 

4,524 

1,428 

3,271 

721 

819 

54 

451 

637 

California-. 

11 

66 

3, 597 

1,945 

1, 612 


2,048 
1,866 
552 
2,431 
7 195 

Colorado 

9 

54 

587 

292 

283 

366 

240 

70 

451 

183 


Connecticut 

6 

36 

464 

200 

251 


Dataware. _ - 

2 

12 

159 

86 

63 


Florida 

10 

55 

862 

517 

286 

239 


Georgia 

61 

36 

| 

1,419 

1,119 



Idaho i 

Illinois 

27 

160 

6, 060 

2, 508 

3, 388 
1,273 
238 
191 
1, 617 

164 

76 

2,267 

208,260 
65,68-1 
11,810 
19, 253 

28. 891 

15.891 


20, 776 
9,880 
4,761 
2,797 
8,093 
7, 050 
1,097 
6, 683 
25, 079 
13,627 
3, 190 
822 
4,109 
35 

22, 891 
4,149 
1,440 
1,474 
3, 141 
2,154 
354 
1,871 
It, 624 
14,624 
1, 193 
81 

2,608 

15 

21,313 

1,703 

1,034 

905 

Indiana 

19 

111 

2, 235 

886 

563 


Tow a 3 - 

10 

44, 

619 

381 

1 

59 

05 

LH»i 


Kansas 

9 

43 

492 

300 

An 1 
1,273 
1,201 
94 
123 
1, 000 
721 


1,917 
981 
- 220 
5,194 
11,293 
13,180 
612 

Kentucky 

17 

91 

2, 838 

1, 202 


I .mi is i arm . 

G 

27 

1,971 

1, 198 

<08 


Maine _ - 

4 

21 

129 

81 

40 

5 

113 

25, 091 

Marvland 

15 

81 

1,358 

550 

G95 
1,544 
1, 803 
247 

Massachusetts 1 

40 

255 

3, 231 

1,686 

u 

Wl, u.r 


Michigan.. - 

17 

os 

3, 750 

1, 931 

UO, -JU.7 

13,051 

1,377 

18,817 

1A.1 

Minnesota 

4 

24 

420 

172 

1 

10 


155 

816 

49 

Mississippi 

o 

12 

156 

103 

43 

380 

17 

61 

Missouri 

15 

73 

1,089 

690 

7 

453 

Montana 

2 

11 

27 

7 

302 

3 

31 

Zi) 


Q 

3,822 
962 
6, US 
2fif 
17, COS 
4, 22 
3( 

18, 19( 
2,45 
88: 
13,51 
2,70 
4,83 
71 

9,681 

6,31] 

62 

47 

6,58 

2,231 

3,46' 

2,79 

19 

1,933 

* 019 

2,667 

137 

Nebraska 

G 

34 

637 

004 

42 


3, 569 
25,087 

A *7.1 

New Hampshire 

4 

23 

> 64 

22 

G3S 


10 

287 

0. 79fi 1. fill 

New Jersey 

1C 

1 IOC 

l 1,077 

432 

1 7 

i 81 

44 

New Mexico * 

2 

! 8 

1 27 

2C 

1 1,511 

) 7 

' 35 

19 
2, 385 
417 


7 

5, 12C 
1,531 
3i 

15,28: 

62( 

491 

2,715 

189 

New York 

43 

t 25C 

1 2, 43C 
5 1, 095 

[ 887 

6,710 
0.1 1 

North Carolina.. 

e 

1 32 

i m 

’» 301 

) 6( 

88 

North Dakota - 

2 

! 12 

5 24 

r 2 ’i£! 

) V 

1 101 
) 1( 

L 2, 822 


-> 

9,386 

453 

Ohio 

41 

j 251 

) 4,877 

i 2, 24 £ 

11 171 

Oklahoma- - 


1 1/ 

i 44c 

\ 27: 

1 1G( 

i 9: 

0 1, 14- 

) 244 



426 

Oregon 

: 

l ( 

1 237 

r w 

1 

1 51 

j 2,015 

L 12: 

2 73f 

2 15 

7 1,225 

r\ M* 

» r.*7 ni K 

5, 70 
2,73 
1,18 
4 6 

9 10,51 
2 3,57 
1 36 

2,423 

5 1,328 

5 3,106 
63 

Pennsylvania 

4] 

5 251 

t 2,481 

2 1,271 

. a VJ. 

7 

Rhode Island 


5 31 

) 34J 

5 161 

3 18- 

4 

7 5! 

20,727 

flouth Carolina . 


J 11 

3 1,251 

3 64' 

7 55' 

Boilth Dakota 


l 1! 

2 3- 

4 ( 

2 1,52 

9 2; 

3 

8 24' 



3 3,888 

Tennessee 

! 

5 2 1 

7 2,611 

7 831 

5 75! 

6 10: 

0 v 

i m om 

5 0,430 
9 323 

Texas 


1 21 

0 1,821 

5 91 

2 15 

y vi* 

n Ql 

*! o r< 


Utah 


2 1 

1 19 

B 8 

2 1 

1/ 

1 AQtf 

1 13 

2 63 

Vermont 


4 2 

4 31 

[) 2 

0 

0 5i 

- 11 

»* 

A? 

18 

1 5,68 

5 3,01 
7 1,16 
0 4,80 

6 41 

5 1,720 
5 2,662 

3 909 

Virginia 

i 

0 5 

1 1,451 

0 93 

4 46 

0 481 


75 

W ashington 


3 11 

8 69' 

7 30 

4 38 

8 

9 1 

5 371 

11 11 

10 

West Virginia 

1! 

3 5 

3 71 

5 46 

3 23 

3 221 

2 15J 

A If 1 


8 2,701 
5 1,166 

Wisconsin 

1 

3 7: 

8 67 

3 33 

7 33 

4 

> g, uwx 

> ROO 

Wyoming 

- 

1 

6| 9 

2 43| 4 

6 

3 2. 




i includes correctional and penal institutions. 
> No clinics. 

* For five months. 

* For four months. 
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Table 2. — Cates of venereal diseases reported to State boards of health . , J uly Jf, 19% 4% 

to December $ 1 , 19% 4 


State 


United States. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

L. * d ware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

l/ouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska- 

New Hampshire- . . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 1 

New York. .. 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

7'ennessce 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Viigmia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Syphilis 

Gonor- 

rhea 

Chan- 

croid 

183,726 

97,007 

83,097 

3,622 

6,023 

3, 612 

2,338 

173 

179 

101 

75 

3 

2,272 

1,415 

825 

32 

9, 393 

6, 146 

4, 134 

113 

1,236 

442 

761 

33 

1,216 

(.22 

593 

1 

208 

86 

177 

35 

3, 800 

2,492 

1,204 

104 

4,940 

2,057 

2,060 

214 

133 

39 

93 

1 

16,862 

5,136 

10,403 

323 

2,288 

937 

3,277 

74 

1,737 

1,019 

712 

6 

3,003 

353 

047 

3 

21,640 

14,898 

6,563 

179 

3, 890 

2.002 

1,044 

244 

611 

223 

383 

5 

2,930 

1,356 

1,386 

197 

7,144 

2, 818 

4,325 

1 

12, 365 

6, 693 

5,595 

77 

5,050 

2, 336 

2,679 

35 

12, 703 

5,210 

7, 537 

10 

4,091 

1,543 

2,038 

610 

310 

105 

113 

2 

1,782 

560 

1,167 

65 

240 

90 

140 

1 

3,186 

1,767 

1,381 

38 

131 

30 

100 

1 

18,854 

13,396 

5,423 

35 

3,055 

1,673 

1,392 

90 

503 

100 

463 


4.877 

2, 528 

2,248 

ioi 

1, 920 

1.223 

091 

12 

920 

228 

OKS 

4 

2, 4 S3 

1,280 

1,144 

69 

501 

229 

331 

1 

2,302 

1,459 

779 

64 

403 

55 j 

340 

8 

3. 576 

1,989 

1,318 

269 

8,301 

4,603 

3,442 

316 

196 

86 

102 

8 

310 

120 

190 


1,710 

1,023 

035 

52 

914 

402 

502 

10 

4,259 

2, 640 

1,539 1 

71 

1,854 

334 

1,471 

49 

74 

40 

31 

3 


i For three months. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


A List of Publications Issued During the Period April, 1924, to March, 1925 

Below is given a list of publications of the United States Public 
Health Service issued during the period April, 1924, to March, 1925. 

The most important articles that appear each week in the Public 
Health Reports are reprinted in pamphlet form, making possible a 
wider and more economical distribution of articles that are of interest 
to the general public. 

All of the puhlVatious listed, except those marked with an asterisk 
(*), are available for free distribution and, as long as the supply 
lasts, may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, IX C. Those publications 
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marked with an asterisk are not available for free distribution, but 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices 1 noted. (Send 
no remittances to the Public Health Service.) 

Reprints from the Public Health Reports 

911. Outbreaks of Botulism at Albany, Oregon, and Sterling, Colo., February, 
1924. By Frederick D. Strieker and J. C. Geiger. April 4, 1924. 11 

pages. 

*912. Some Tendencies Indicated by the New Life Tables. By Rollo H. Britten. 
April 11, 1924. 13 pages, 5 cents. 

913. A Method for the Estimation of Total Sulphur in Neoarsphenaminc and 

Sulpharsphen amine. By Elias Elvove. April 11, 1924. 5 pages. 

914. Sickness Among 21,000 Automobile Workers. Morbidity Experience of the 

Flint and Pontiac (Michigan) Sick Benefit Associations in 1921 and 1922. 
By Dean K. Brundage. April 18, 1924. 13 pages. 

*915. Studies on Oxidation-Reduction. VI. A preliminary Study of Indo- 
phenols: (A) Dibromo Substitution Products of Phenol Indophenol; 
(B) Substituted Indophenols of the Ortho Type; (C) Miscellaneous. By 
Barnett Cohen, H. D. Gibbs, and W. Mansfield Clark. April 18, 1924. 
20 pages. 5 cents. 

916. Spontaneous Hatching of Clonorchis Ova. By N. E. Wavson. April 25, 
1924. 2 pages. 

*917. Factors in the Mental Health of Boys of Foreign Parentage. A Stud\ of 
240 Boys of Foreign Parentage Known to a Child Welfare Agency 
1916--1923. By Mary C. Jarrett. April 25, 1924. 21 pages. 5 cents. 

918. Relative Efficiency of Methods of Sterilization of Milk Bottles at Pas- 

teurization Plants in Minnesota. By 11. A. Whitaker, R. W. Archibald, 
and L. Shore. May 2, 1924. 8 pages. 

919. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence in Small Cities, 1922. May 2, 1924. 

93 pages, 

920. Epidemiological Principles Affecting the Distribution of Malaria in Southern 

United Stales. By Kenneth F. Maxcy. May 16, 1924. 16 pages. 

921. Extent of Rural Health Service in the LTnitcd States, 1920-1924. By L. L. 

Lumsdcn. May 16, 1924, 10 pages. 

922. Whole-Time County Health Officers, 1924. May 16, 1924. 4 pages. 

923. Public Health Service Publications. A List of Publications Issued Between 

October, 1923, and April, 1924. ’April 25, 1924. 4 pages. 

924. The Prevalence and Trend of Drug Addiction in the United States and 

Factors Influencing It. By Lawrence Kolb and A. G. DuMez. May 23, 
1924. 26 pages. 

925. Some Experiments on the Antigenic Principles of Ragweed Pollen Extract 

( Ambrosia datior and Ambrosia trifida ). By W. T. Harrison and 
Charles Armstrong. May 30, 1924. 6 pages. 

926. Health by Radio. Vitamins. May 30, 1924. 5 pages. 

927. Some Publications Suitable For General Distribution. May 30, 1924. 10 

pages. 

928. Absenteeism Because of Sickness in Certain Schools in Cleveland, 1922-23. 

By G. E. Harmon and G. E. Whitman. June 6, 1924. 8 pages. 

36273° — 25f 3 
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929. Disabling Sickness in Cotton Mill Communities of South Carolina' in 1917* 

A Study of Sickness Prevalence and Absenteeism, as Recorded in Re- 
peated Canvasses in Relation to Seasonal Variation, Duration, Sex, Age, 
and Family Income. By Dorothy Wiehl and Edgar Sydenstricker, 
June 13, 1924. 27 pages. 

930. City Health Officers, 1924. Directory of Those in Cities of 10,000 or 

More Population. June 13, 1924. 11 pages. 

931. The Prevention and Treatment of Hay Fever. By William Scheppegrell. 

June 20, 1924. 12 pages. 

932. Adsorption by Aluminium Hydrate Considered as a Solid Solution Phe- 

nomenon. By Lewis B. Miller. June 20, 1924. 14 pages. 

933. Past Incidence of Certain Communicable Diseases Common Among Chil- 

dren. Occurrence of Measles, Whooping Cough, Mumps, Chicken Pox, 
Scarlet Fever, and Diphtheria, Among School Children in Various Local- 
ities in the United States. By Selwyn D. Collins. June 27, 1924. 16 pages. 

934. The Alabama System of Notifiable Disease Reports. By Kenneth F. 

Maxcy. July 4, 1924. 10 pages. 

935. Safeguarding the Sanitary Quality of Drinking and Culinary Water Sup- 

plied on Interstate Carriers. By E. C. Sullivan. July 4, 1924. 16 

pages. 

936. Effect of Oil Pollution of Coast and Other Waters on the Public Health. 

By Committee Consisting of F. W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, and 
P. N. Harding. July 11, 1924. 6 pages. 

937. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence During 1923 in Cities of Over 100,000. 

July 11, 1924. 32 pages. 

938. A Study of the Incidence of Disabling Sickness in a South Carolina Cotton 

Mill Village in 1918. Based on Records of a Continuous Canvass of 
Households During the Period March 1 to November 30, 1918. By 
Edgar Sydenstricker and Dorothy Wiehl. July 18, 1924. 16 pages. 

939. The legal Aspects of Milk Control. By James A. Tobey. July 18, 1924. 

8 pages. 

940. Cancer and Proprietary Cures. July 1 8, 1924. 8 pages. 

941. Thyroid Survey of 47,493 Elementary-School Children in Cincinnati. 

By Robert Olesen. July 25, 1924. 26 pages. 

942. A Note on the Relationship of Tonsillectomy to the Occurrence of Scarlet 

Fever and Diphtheria. By James A. Doull. August 1, 1924. 8 pages. 

943. The Biological Standardization of Insulin. II. The Mortality and Glucose- 

Protective Test in Rats as a Method for the Bio-Assay of Insulin. By 
Carl Voegtlin, Edith R. Dunn, and J. W. Thompson. August 8, 1924. 
24 pages. 

944. The Present Status of the Parasitic Nematode Family Ascaridae. By C. W. 

Stiles and Gertrude Brown. August 8, 1924. 6 pages. 

945. Sanitary Engineering Courses of Engineering Colleges in the United States. 

By Isador W. Mendelsohn. August 15, 1924. 8 pages. 

946. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence in Small Cities, 1923. August 15, 

1924. 107 pages. 

947 The Income Cycle in the Life of the Wage Earner. By Edgar Syden- 
stricker, Wiiford I. King, and Dorothy Wiehl. August 22, 1924, 8 pages. 

948. Correspondence and Reading Courses in Public Health. August 22, 1924. 

8 pages. 

949. State and Insular Health Authorities, 1924. Directory, with Data as to 

Appropriations and Publications. August 22, 1924. 23 pages. 

950. Pellagra in Relation to Milk Supply in the Household. By G. A. Wheeler. 

August 29, 1924. 4 pages. 
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951* A Plea for More Attention to the Nutrition of the School Child. By 
Taliaferro Clark. August 29, 1924. 9 pages. 

952. Protection of Small Water Supplies Used by Railroads. By O. E. Brownell. 

September 5, 1924. 10 pages. 

953. The Kata Thermometer: Its Value and Defects. By W. J. McConnell 

and C. P. Yagloglou. September 5, 1924. 16 pages. 

954. Causes of Absences in One Grade of Fifteen Public Schools in Washington, 

D. C. By Louise Tayler- Jones. September 12, 1924. 10 pages. 

955. Thyroid Enlargement Among Montana School Children. With Notes on 

the Possible Influence of the Place of Residence and the Use of Vegetables 
and Drinking Water Upon the Condition. By Fred T. Foard. Sep- 
tember 12, 1924. 5 pages. 

956. Per Capita Medicinal Requirements of Narcotics. Data Secured in a Nar- 

cotic Survey of Allgheny County, Md. By A. G. DuMez. September 
12, 1924. 4 pages. 

957. Morbidity Among School Children in Hagerstown, Md. Cases of Illness 

and Days Lost From School on Account of Illness Among White School 
Children During the School Months December, 1921, to May, 1923, 
inclusive. By Selwyn D. Collins. September 19, 1924. 32 pages. 

958. A Study of Ragweed Pollen Extracts for Use in the Treatment of Ragweed 

Pollen Hypersensitiveness. By Charles Armstrong and W. T. Harrison. 
September 19, 1924. 8 pages. 

959. Public Health Administration in Foreign Countries. Organization of the 

Public Health Service in Hungary. By George Gortvay, M. D. Public 
Health Administration in Poland. By Karl Ryder, M. D. September 
26, 1924. 8 pages. 

960. Child Hygieuc and Related Publications Issued by the Public Health Service. 

September 26, 1924. 4 pages. 

961. Developments in the Field of Mental Testing. By Helen H. Dolan. 

October 3, 1924. 18 pages. 

962. Mortality from malaria 1919-1923. By Kenneth F. Maxcy. October 

10, 1924. 4 pages. 

963. Thyroid Enlargement Among Minnesota School Children. Prevalence as 

Shown by a Survey of 4,001 Childern in 13 Localities in 1923. By Robert 
Olescn and Taliaferro Clark. October 10, 192*1. 1 1 pages. 

*964. Cooperative Rural Work of the Public Health Service in the Fiscal Year 
1924. By L. L. Lurnsden. October 17, 1924. 25 pages. 5 cents. 

965. Outbreak of Scarlet Fever Caused by Milk-Borne Infection. By Arthur 

Jordan, October 17, 1924. 7 pages. 

966. Epidemiological Study of the Minor Respiratory Diseases by the Public 

Health Service. (Preliminary and Progress Report.) By J. G. Town- 
send. October 24, 1924. 12 pages. 

967. Apparent Arrest of Leprosy by Early Surgical Treatment. Report of 

Reexamination of a Child in Whom Leprosy Developed at Ninteen 
Months of Age. By William J. Goodhue and H. E. Ilasseltinc. October 
24, 1924. 4 pages. 

968. A Comparative Study of the Schulto-Tigges and tho Ziehl-Ncelsen Methods 

of Staining B. leprae . By H. E. Hasscltine and P. J. Gorman. October 
24, 1924. 3 pages. 

969. Frequency of Disabling Illnesses Among Industrial Employees. Incictcnce 

of Illnesses from Important Causes Lasting Longer Than One Week 
Among 100,000 Persons in 1923, and a Summary of the Experience for 
1920-1923. October 31, 1924. 10 pages. 
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970 . Importation of Dead Bodies at the Port of New York. Requirements of 

the Various Governmental Agencies Concerned Regarding Importation 
and Transportation. October 31, 1924. 2 pages. 

971. A Statewide Milk Sanitation Program. By Leslie C. Frank. November 

7, 1924. 23 pages. 

972. Some Specific Factors Responsible for Pollution or Affecting Analyses of 

Water Supplies. November 7, 1924. 4 pages. 

973. Study of the Effect of Degree of Illumination on Working Speed of Letter 

Separators in a Post Office. By James E. Ives. November 14, 1924. 
27 pages. 

974. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence During 1923 in States. November 

21, 1924. 96 pages. 

975. The Eyesight of the School Child as Determined by the Snellen Test. A 

Statistical Study of the Results of Vision Tests of 9,245 Native White 
Children in New York State, Delaware, South Carolina, and Frederick 
County, Md., and of 2,636 White Children in Cecil County, Md. By 
Selwyn D. Collins. November 28, 1924. 15 pages. 

976. Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: Experimental Studies on Tick Virus. 

By R. R. Spencer and R. R. Parker. November 28, 1924. 13 pages. 

977. Basal Metabolism Before and After Exposure to High Temperatures and 

Various Humidities. By W. J. McConnell and C. P. Yagloglou. Decem- 
ber 5, 1924. 14 pages. 

978. A Survey of Public Health Nursing in the State Departments of Health. 

Compiled by Lucy Minnigerode. December 12, 1924. 27 pages. 

979. Variation in Eyseight at Different Ages, as Determined by the Snellen Test. 

A Statistical Study of the Results of Vision Tests of 4,862 Native White 
School Boys and 6,479 Male White Industrial Workers in the United 
States. By Selwyn I). Collins and Iloilo II. Britten. December 19,1924. 
6 pages. 

980. Oil Pollution at Bathing Beaches. Prepared by a Committee Consisting of 

F. W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, and P. N. Harding. December 
19,1924. 14 pages. 

981. Cooperative Relations Between Official and Unofficial Health Agencies. By 

S. W. Welch. December 26, 1924. 9 pages. 

982. Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: Non-Filter ability of Tick and Blood Virus. 

By R. R. Spencer and R. R. Parker. December 26, 1924. 5 pages. 

983. Epidemic Goiter in Colorado. By Robert Olesen. January 2, 1925. 22 

pages. 

984. A Study of the Pellagra-Preventive Action of Dried Beans, Casein, Dried 

Milk, and Brewer's Yeast, with a Consideration of the Essential Pre- 
ventive Factors Involved. By Joseph Goldberger and W. F. Tanner. 
January 9, 1925. 27 pages. 

985. The Significance of the Proportion of Sexes Found Among Anopheles in 

Various Resting Places. By M. A. Barber, W. H. W. Komp and T. B. 
Hayne. January 16, 1925. 6 pages. 

986. Studies on the Permeability of Living and Dead Cells. V. The Effects of 

NaHCOa and NH 4 CI Upon the Penetration into Valonia of Trivalent and 
Pentavalent Arsenic at Various H Ion Concentrations. By Matilda 
Moldenhauer Brooks. January 23, 1925. 23 pages. 

987. Some Preliminary Observations from a Study of Water Filtration Plants 

Along the Ohio River. By H. W. Streeter. January 30, 1925. 11 pages. 

988. Mild Typhus (Brill’s Disease) in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. By 

Charles G. Sinclair and Kenneth F. Maxcy. February 6, 1925. 8 pages. 
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9$9. The Incidence of Illness in a General Population Group. General Results 
of a Morbidity Study from December 1, 1921, through March 31, 1924, 
in Hagerstown, Md. By Edgar Sydenstricker. February 13, 1925. 
13 pages. 

990. Studies on the Industrial Dust Problem. I. Dust Inhalation and its 

Relation to Industrial Tuberculosis. By Leonard Greenburg. February 
13, 1925. 18 pages. 

991. The Vacuum-Cyanide Method of Delousing Clothing and Baggage. Ex- 

perimental Data upon Which the Procedure at the New York Quarantine 
Station is Based. By H. E. Trimble. February 20, 1925. 21 pages. 

992. A Study of the Effects of Anions upon the Properties of “Alum Floe. 1 ' 

By Lewis B. Miller. February 20, 1925. 17 pages. 

993. Incidence of Sickness Among White School Children in Hagerstown, Md, 

Frequency of Illnesses During the School Year 1923-24 and a Summary 
of the Experience for 1921-1924. By Selwyn D. Collins. February 27, 
1925. 14 pages. 

994. The Pan American Sanitary Code. International Sanitary Convention 

signed at Habana, Cuba, November 14, 1924. March 13, 1925. 2G 
pages. 

995. Drainage Ditches Covered Economically. Concrete Pipe Manufactured 

and Laid Cheaply in Emporia, Va. March 13, 1925. 8 pages. 

996. Eight Weeks’ Quinine. Treatment for Malaria. A report of results as 

observed in a community with a high malaria incidence, in Dale County 
Ala. By T. H. D. Griffitts. March 20, 1925. 10 pages. 

997. Absence of Transferable Immunizing Substances in the Blood of Morphine 

and Heroin Addicts. By A. G. Du Mez and Lawrence Kolb. March 
20, 1925. 12 pages. 

998. Results Obtained with the Dick Test Before and After Immunization 

with the Toxin of the Hemolytic Streptococcus of Scarlet Fever. By 
II E. Dyer ami B. T. Sockrider. March 27, 1925. 14 pages. 

999. Foot Defectiveness in School Children. March 27, 1925. 4 pages. 

Supplements to the Public Health Reports 

45. State Laws and Regulations Pertaining to Public Health, 1921. Compiled by 

Jason Waterman, LL. B,, and William Fowler, LL. B. 1924. 746 pages. 

46. Standard Railway Sanitary Code. Approved by the conference of State 

and Provincial officers of health, and recommended to the several 
States for adoption May 25, 1920, and amended June 2, 1921. May 16, 
1924. 13 pages. 

47. State Laws and Regulations Pertaining to Public Health, 1922. Compiled 

by Jason Waterman, LL. B., and William Fowler, LL. B. 1925. 224 

pages. 

48. A Review of the Literature on Influenza and the Common Cold. By J. G. 

Townsend. 1924. 63 pages. 

50. A Typhoid Fever Epidemic Caused by Oyster-borne Infection. By L. L. 
Lumsden, H. E. Hasseltinc, J. P. Leake, and M. V. Veldee. 1925. 102 

pages. 

Public Health Bulletins 

140. Studies in Illumination. I. The Hygienic Conditions of Illumination in 
Certain Post Offices, Especially Relating to Visual Defects and Effi- 
ciency. By Lewis R. Thompson, Louis Schwartz, James E. Ives, 
and Norris P. Bryan. July, 1924. 118 pages. 
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141. Studies Upon Leprosy. XXXVI. The Treatment of Leprosy , with 
Derivatives of Chaulmoogra Oil. By H. E. Hassletine. XXXVII. 
(I) Fractidnation of Chaulmoogra Oil. (II) Evidence of the Existence 
of a Highly Unsaturated Optically Active Acid. By Richard Wrenshall 
and Arthur L. Dean. XXXVIII. The Catalytic Reduction of Chaul- 
moogra and Hydnocarpic Acids. By Arthur L. Dean, Richard Wren- 
shall, and G. Fujimoto. XXXIX. The Treatment of Leprosy with 
Compounds of Antimony. By H. E. Hasseltine and P. J. Gorman. 
XL. The Formol-Gel Reaction in Leprosy. By H. E. Hasseltine. XLI. 
The Wassermann Reaction, Kolmer’s New Complement Fixation Test, 
and the Kahn Precipitation Test in Leprosy. By H. E. Hasseltine. 
XLII. Results of the Removal of Children Born of Leprous Parents 
to Clean Environment and their Maintenance Therein. By H. E. 
Hasseltine. Appendix: Proctocol of Serum Tests in Leprosy. July, 
1924. 72 pages. 

*142. Transactions of the Fourth Annual Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers, held at Washington, D. C., May 1G and 17, 1923. April, 1924. 
82 pages. 15 cents. 

*143. I. A Study of the Pollution and Natura Purification of the Ohio River. 
II. Report on Surveys and Laboratory Studies. By W. H. Frost, J. K. 
Hoskins, It. E. Tarbett, and H. W. Streeter. July, 1924. 343 pages. 

60 cents. 

144. Comparative Tests of Instruments for Determining Atmospheric Dusts. 

By S. H. Katz, E. W. Smith, W. M. Myers, L. T. Tronstel, Margaret 
Ingels, and Leonard Greonburg. December, 1924. 69 pages. 

145. Biological Investigation of California Rice Fields and Attendant Waters, 

with Reference to Mosquito Breeding. By W. C. Purdy. December, 
1924. 61 pages. 

151. The Determination of Dissolved* Oxygen by the Winkler Method. By 
Emery J. Theriault. March, 1925. 43 pages. 

Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins 

138. I. Studies on the Bio- Assay of Pituitary Extracts: Concerning the Use of a 

Desiccated Infundibular Powder as a Standard in the Physiological 
Evaluation of Pituitary Extracts. By Maurice I. Smith and Wm. T. 
McClosky. II. Some Factors Concerned in the Deterioration of Pitui- 
tary Extracts. By Maurice I. Smith and Wm. T. McClosky. April, 
1924. 54 pages. 

139. I. The Use of Cooked Meat Medium for the Detection of C. tetani . By 

Ida A. Bengtson. II. Studies on the Potency Testing of Pneumococcus 
Vaccines. By Ida A. Bengtson. III. The Adaptability of Various 
American Peptones for Use in Cholera Media. By Ida A. Bengtson* 
November, 1924. 60 pages. 

Annual Report 

Annual Report of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service for the fiscal year 1924. 310 pages. Cloth. 

Miscellaneous Publications 

11. Official List of Commissioned and Other Officers of the United States Public 
Health Service; &1bo List of United States Marine Hospitals, Quarantine, 
Immigration, Relief Stations, and Quarantine Vessels. July 1, 1924. 67 
pages. Cloth. 
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Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 77. Transactions of the Conference of Venereal 
Disease Control Officers of the State Health Departments and the United 
States Public Health Service, 1924. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 1. Enforcement of Regulations Relating to 
Interstate Travel of Venereally Infected Persons. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 2. Syphilis in Industry. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 3. Workmen’s Compensation Acts as Re- 
lated to Syphilis. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 28, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended March 28, 1925 , and corresponding week of 1924 • ( From 
the Weekly Health Index , April 1, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Mar. 28, 1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force 59, 188, 050 

Number of death claims 12, 662 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate 11. 2 


55, 444, 579 
11, 757 

11 . 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended March 28, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresjwnding week of 1924 . (From the Weekly Health Index, April 1, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
28, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 

Oorre- 

spomliug 

week, 

1924 

Total (04 cities) 

7, 791 

14.8 

3 14.9 

890 

3 987 








Akron _ 

47 



7 

10 

77 

Albany 4 

46 

20.6 

18.9 

2 

3 

44 

Atlanta 

69 

15. 5 

20. 4 

10 

11 


Baltimore 4 

236 

15.5 

18 2 

28 

28 

82 

Birmingham 

86 

21 . 8 

16 4 

7 

7 


Boston.” 

258 

17.2 

15. 5 

34 

32 

90 

Bridgeport 

45 



5 

4 

79 

Buffalo 

159 

15.0 

13 7 

19 

33 

77 

Cambudge - 

30 

13 9 

12 . t 

5 

3 

86 

Camden 

37 

15.0 

17.3 

8 

4 

131 

Chicago 4 

780 

13.0 

13.3 

94 

99 

83 

Cincinnati 

167 

21.3 

17.8 

14 

18 

83 

Cleveland 

210 

12.0 

13.0 

20 

31 

50 

Columbus 

119 

22 7 

17.3 

16 

5 

150 

Dallas 

64 

17 3 

15 3 

13 

12 


Dayton 

54 

16.3 

12.3 

3 

8 

48 

Denver _ 

80 



0 

12 


Des Moines 

35 

12 2 

14.0 

3 

5 

51 

Detroit 

208 



50 

70 

95 

Duluth - - 

25 

11.8 

13.5 

6 

3 

127 

Erie 

20 



4 

4 

78 

Fall River 4 

43 

18.5 

11.0 

0 

8 

144 

Flint 

20 



4 

5 

06 

Fort Worth 

24 

8.2 

8.1 

2 

2 


Grand Rapids 

39 

13.5 

12.7 

6 

0 

1 93 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

• Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births -an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

• Data for 63 cities. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 27, 1025. 
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Deaths from all muses in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 28, 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924, ( From the Weekly Health Index, April 1, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City- 

Kansas City, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis.. 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

New York , _ . 

Bronx Boiough 

Hi ooklyn Borough-. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough.. . 
Htehmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbui r1i___ 

Portland, Orcg 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 4 _ 

San Antonio 

Sau Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Washington, D. 0 

Water bury 

W r ilnungton, Dol 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Mar. 
28, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

43 



7 

6 


120 

17.4 

id 6 

15 

18 

103 

39 

19.4 

20.9 

5 

3 

111 

92 

16.2 

14.2 

15 

15 

105 

52 

21.9 

15.8 

9 

3 

190 

130 

18.4 

15.1 

16 

22 


243 



27 

28 

75 

104 

20.9 

16.1 

9 

10 

79 

31 

13 9 

14.0 

4 

6 

70 

18 

9 0 

11.1 

2 

1 

53 

00 

17 9 

21 2 

9 

10 


100 

11.0 

10.1 

18 

11 

82 

113 

13.8 

12.0 

12 

12 

64 

41 

17.2 

18.2 

5 

4 


29 

11.2 

13.0 

6 

6 

100 

49 

14.3 

16.1 

4 

11 

52 

151 

19.0 

24.3 

11 

24 


1, 565 

13.4 

14 7 

177 

231 

71 

166 

9 6 

12 4 

14 

19 

48 

550 

12.8 

13 8 

70 

81 

73 

070 

15.6 

17.1 

75 

115 

75 

128 

11.6 

11 5 

14 

12 

69 

61 

19 9 

18.4 

4 

4 

72 

117 

13. 5 

14.2 

12 

19 

55 

37 

11.4 

15.6 

1 

2 

18 

39 

8.0 

1 1.2 

2 

6 

23 

19 

9 3 

13.0 

1 

2 


76 

18.7 

17 0 

7 

4 

67 

52 

19. 1 

12.2 

7 

4 

117 

M3 

14.3 

16.0 

58 

58 

73 

220 

18.2 

22.2 

29 

52 

102 

71 

13. 1 

13.5 

3 

7 

31 

88 

18.7 

15.0 

19 

10 

152 

46 

12 9 

15. 0 

0 

5 

73 

80 

13. 5 


» 


71 

311 

19.7 

id 4 

24 

19 


64 

13.6 

J3.0 

4 

5 

34 

30 

12.0 

14.6 

6 

3 

94 

75 

19. 7 

15.8 

12 

5 1 


149 

13.9 

12.1 

9 

5 

52 

27 

13.8 

13.5 

2 

7 

56 

72 



6 

6 

61 

21 

10.7 

9.3 

3 

5 

80 

28 



1 

2 

22 

49 

16.7 

16.5 

3 

9 

45 

55 

15. 0 

14.7 

5 

6 

63 

22 

11.0 

11.6 

4 

0 

95 

90 

16.3 

14.9 

9 

12 

81 

41 

16.2 

14.9 

8 

6 

130 

131 

13.7 

13.5 

20 

10 

112 

24 



5 

4 

111 

25 

10.7 

13.0 

2 

3 

46 

48 

12.6 

11.2 

5 

4 

58 

35 

16.3 

14.3 

3 

8 

66 

37 

12.1 

15.5 

6 

6 

70 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 27, 1926. 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended April 4, 1925 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 8 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria , 8 

Dysentery 3 

Influenza 388 

ARKANSAS— Continued 

Cases 

Mumps 26 

Pellagra _ 10 

Sc-ai let fo vci 3 

Smallpox _ 6 

Trachoma _ _ 2 

Malaria 22 

Measles 36 

Mumps 70 

Pellagra 28 

Pneumonia — 150 

Scarlet fever - 29 

Smallpox 148 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fevor 8 

Whooping cough 13 

ARIZONA 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 14 

r\UFORNI\ 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - Los Angeles 1 

Diphtheria 118 

Influenza... . 122 

Lethargic encephalitis— -Berkeley 1 

Measles.. 132 

Poliomyelitis— Oakland, 1 

Scarlet fever 138 

Smallpox. 

Los Angeles 50 

Diphtheria 4 

TnfluftMft 7 

Los Angeles County 16 

San Diego 23 

Measles - 82 

Mumps 2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox 4 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 2 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis v 1 

San Francisco 10 

San Jose 8 

Scattering 56 

Typhoid fever 8 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza 7 

fitilAVfln nnr _ ^ 5 

Mumps 23 

Diphtheria - 5 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 170 

Malaria , 22 

Pneumonia 0 

Scarlet fever 39 

Tuberculosis 30 

Tvnhoid fever 2 

Measles 19 I Whooping cough 14 

(733) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 63 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 2 

Diphtheria .. 36 

(Herman measles - 48 

Influenza 20 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 235 

Mumps 47 

Paratyphoid fever 7 

Pneumonia (all forms) 84 

Scarlet fever 135 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 44 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 81 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria. - 1 

Influenza 3 

Measles — 2 

Mumps . 5 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphthciia 4 

Malaria 10 

Measles 2 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia - - 2 

Scarlet fever - 2 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 10 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County . 65 

Sea ltd mg _ 38 

Influenza. . 101 

Lethargic encephalitis - Cook County . 3 

Measles 1, 158 

Pneumonia-. 370 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County . 321 

Kane County. 8 

Knox County 10 

Madison County 8 

Peoria County . 10 

St Chur County 0 

Schuyler County 12 

Seattenng. 73 

Smallpox 

Ogle County 14 

St ('leu County 34 

Vermilion County. 23 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 13 


INDIANA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheria 34 

Influenza . 270 

Measles 167 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 0 

Cass County 11 

Delaware County 15 

Elkhart County 18 

Fulton County 11 

Huntington County . 18 

St Joseph County . 31 

Vanderburgh County 11 

Vigo County 8 

Scattering 82 

Smallpox 83 

Trachoma . 1 

Tuberculosis. 30 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 41 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 13 

Poliomyelitis— Buffalo Center 2 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox . . 16 

Typhoid fever 1 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 113 

Diphtheria . 20 

German measles 2 

Influenza- 52 

Measles 14 

Mumps. 354 

Pneumonia . 62 

Scarlet fever _ 111 

Smallpox 15 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough - 50 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 13 

Hookworm disease .. 9 

Influenza . 165 

Leprosy . 1 

Malaria 12 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia 55 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 15 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 20 

Conjunctivitis I 
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main*— continued 


Cases 

Gorman measles 1 

Influenza 74 

Measles 1 

Mumps 105 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlet fever 46 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 2 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria 29 

German measles . 6 

Influenza . 40 

Lethargic encephalitis . 3 

Measles 25 

Mumps 137 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 110 

Scarlet fever 78 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis . 39 

Typhoid fever - 8 

Whooping cough . 80 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox.. 133 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 7 

DIphthena 104 

German measles 203 

Influenza . 84 

Lethargic onccphalitis 2 

Measles 738 

Mumps 80 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 31 

Pneumonia (lobar) _ 177 

Scarlet fever - 283 

Trachoma 2 

Trichinosis 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 115 

Typhoid fever 7 

Typhus fever - 2 

Whooping cough 24 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 64 

Measles 174 

Pneumonia 154 

Scarlet fever 380 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 78 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 106 

Diphtheria 59 

Influenza 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 16 

Pneumonia 6 

* Week ended Friday. 


MINNESOTA— continued 

Cases 

Scarlet fever 249 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 86 

Typhoid fever .. 1 

Whooping cough . 23 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtherli .. 4 

Influenza 205 

Scarlet fever 40 

Smallpox 40 

Typhoid fever . 8 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheria 72 

Influenza _ 139 

Measles 21 

Mumps 144 

Pneumonia 89 

Rabies. 2 

Scarlet fever 419 

Smallpox *19 

Tetanus 1 

Tra< homa 2 

Tuberculosis 81 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 25 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 38 

Measles — - 9 

Mumps 18 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Lolo - 1 

Scarlet fever - 39 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 7 

Whooping cough 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthiax - — 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox - 149 

Diphtheria 102 

Influenza 26 

Measles - 246 

Pneumonia - 171 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 310 

Smallpox - 25 

Trachoma 2 

Thphoid fever - 6 

W hooping cough 331 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox * 14 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria 6 

Favus 1 

Influenza 4 

Measles 

Mumps * 16 
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new Mexico— continued 

Oases 


Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Smallpox - * 2 

Tuberculosis - 13 

Typhoid fever - — 2 

Whooping cough - 5 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Diphtheria 83 

Influenza 282 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Pneumonia 440 

Measles 526 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 375 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 215 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 110 

Diphtheria 34 

German measles 4 

Measles - 43 

Scarlet fever 23 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 56 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 122 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 16 

Scattering 9 

Influenza 302 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Mumps 63 

Pneumonia 12 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Kocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland 12 

Clackamas County 9 

Scattering 10 

Smallpox: 

Columbia County 9 

Scattering 5 

Tuberculosis 22 

Whooping cough 20 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 100 

Diphtheria. 33 

Dysentery (epidemic) 5 

Influenza 375 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 93 

Mumps 50 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 27 

Pneumonia 41 


Texas— continued 

Cases 

Scarlet fever 41 

Smallpox 57 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 50 

Typhoid fever — 7 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough . 30 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles.. 3 

Mumps. 75 

Scarlet fever 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 30 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox— Fairfax County 1 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis -Spokane 3 

Chicken pox 89 

Diphtheria 80 

German measles 138 

Measles.. 17 

Mumps 177 

Scarlet fever 34 

Smallpox 54 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough.. 75 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 3 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox... 5 

Typhoid fever 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox 33 

Diplitheiia 14 

German measles 389 

Influenza - 1 

Measles. 269 

Mumps 98 

Ophthalmia neonat 01 um 2 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox.., 17 

Tuberculosis 20 

Whooping cough - 55 

Scatteriug: 

Cerebrospinal moningitis 1 

Chicken pox 158 

Diphtheria - 19 

German measles 242 

Influenza 160 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 292 

Mumps 298 

Pneumonia 32 

Scarlet fever 163 

Smallpox 22 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hooping cough 51 
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WYOMING 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox n 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 1 

Measles 16 

Mumps 10 


Wyoming— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia 3 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 3 

Scarlet fever . 8 

Typhoid fever . 2 

Whooping cough 6 


Reports for Week Ended March 28, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria 10 

Measles.. 30 

Pneumonia 27 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox. . 3 

Tubercul osis 25 

Whooping cough 17 


NORTH DUvOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pot 21 

Diphtheiin 5 

Measles 1 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia 12 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Hcai let fever 42 

Smallpox 0 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough _ 8 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State leports is published v\ eofcly mid covers o.ilv those States from 
which repot is ate leeeivod during the cm rent week. 


State 

Cerc- 
hi o- 
spinal 
menin- 
gitis 

Oiph- 
thot iii 

Inllu- 

0l»7U 

Ma- 
lm la 

| 

Mea- 

sles 

1 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Seal let j 
fever 

Small- 
pox | 

Ty- 
! piloid 
fever 

January , 19Zo 









i 

i 


California. 

7 

(;3f> 

19;. 

2 

185 


10 

r.Mj 

107 

95 


50 

12 

44 

Nebraska 


Ml 

7 

1 / 

1 1 


Tennessee 

11 

84 

589 

' 13 

iif>’ 

2.1 

i" 

i 4 k j 

i 

February, 1925 



Colorado 

3 

07 

18 


19 

12 



174 

i i 

11 

41 

11 

49 

15 

20 

Georgia 

2 

70 

3,388 

34 

<>9 

” 20 


31 

112 1 

ci i 

Nebraska 

2 

41 



Ohio 

5 

421 

180 

I 6 

560 

o' 

2 

4 

2 130 1 

560 | 
114 t 

Oregon 

Washington 

4 

101 

17 


17 

115 

1 1 

211 

0 

0 

39 

t 

0 

j 2 

201 j 

202 j 





PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following items were taken from the reports of pluguo-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended March 21, 
1925. 

Los Angeles , Calif . 


Week ended Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 3, 831 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 2 

Number of squirrels examined 758 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected U 

Totals to Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 67, 549 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 152 

Number of squirrels examined — 5, 435 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 3 
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Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Mar. 21, 1925: 

N umber of rats examined _ 3, 123 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 26, 912 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

New Orleans, La. 

Week ended Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 387 

Number of inspections made 932 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 39 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 505 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 60, 223 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended March 21, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,410 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 22, 
1924, the same States reported 1,768 cases of this disease. One hun- 
dred and five cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,900,000, reported 925 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended March 21, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,113 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,011 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty States reported 4,335 cases of measles for the 
week ended March 21, 1925, and 18,364 cases of this disease for the 
week ended March 22, 1924. One hundred and five cities reported 
2,802 cases of measles for tho week tins year, and 7,026 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever. —Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States— this year, 4,263 cases; last year, 4,179; 105 cities — this 
year, 2,369; last year, 1,928; estimated expectancy, 1,099 cases. 

Smallpox- -F or the week ended March 21, 1925, 34 States reported 
995 cases of smallpox. Last year, for tho corresponding week, they 
reported 1,281 cases. One hundred and five cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 351 cases; 1924, 565 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 114 cases. These cities reported 12 deaths from small- 
pox for the week this year; 3 at Camden, N. J.; 1 at Chicago; 3 at 
Milwaukee; 3 at Minneapolis; 1 at St. Paul, and 1 at San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Typhoid fever . — On hundred and seventy-nine cases of typhoid 
fever wore reported for the week ended March 21, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 236 coses. 
One hundred and five cities reported 65 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 60 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 48 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) wore reported for the week by 105 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,395 deaths; 1924, 1,258 deaths. 


City reports for week ended March 21 , 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence, how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, tlie epidemic jieriods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepideraic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it piaeticable to compute tliu estimated expectancy. 



Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


Piphthei ia 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
#ity 

l nirK- 

on pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exi>cct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Deaths 
« le- 
1 ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine. 

Portland 

73, 129 

18 

2 

1 

2 

0 

I 

38 

4 

New Hampshire: 

Concord - 

22, 408 
81,383 

1 

» 10, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Manchester 


2 

1 


' 2 

C 


0 

Vermont: 

Barro . . 

2 

0 

0 


2 

0 

8 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

770, 400 

29 

62 

30 

8 

1 

220 

1 

25 

Fall River 

120; 912 
144, 277 
191,927 

0 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

8 

Springfield- - 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

35 

7 

3 

Worcester 

37 

4 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

19 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket. - 

08, 799 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

11 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 
i 138,030 

0 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Hartford 

7 

9 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

New Haven 

172, 907 

1 18 

4 

2 

2 

2 

28 

1 

5 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York: 

Buffalo ... 

530, 718 

0 

16 

0 


2 

108 

9 

21 

New York 

5, 927, 025 
317,867 
184,511 

124, 157 
438, 699 

105 

233 

211 

83 

26 

121 

35 

237 

Rochester 

Syracuse . . .. 

0 

8 

7 

16 


2 

33 

32 

6 

6 

2 


2 

2 

23 

7 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

27 

5 

6 

Newark 

29 

18 

18 

15 

1 

55 

9 

19 

Trenton 

127,390 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1,922,788 

613,412 

110,917 

67 

76 

116 


12 

361 

19 

51 

Pittsburgh 

69 

21 

13 


13 

429 

52 

79 

Reading 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

37 

9 

0 

Scranton 

140, 636 

4 

8 

7 

I 0 

0 

1 

0 

5 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en I K>X, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio. 










Cincinnati 

406,312 

16 

10 

18 

3 

5 

2 

10 

21 

Cleveland 

888,519 

66 

27 

33 

8 

3 

4 

12 

29 


261,082 

7 

4 

2 


13 

2 

3 

18 


208, 338 

31 

4 

7 


3 

81 

0 

2 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


342,718 

23 

9 

3 


3 

2 

9 

30 

South Bond 

7G, 709 

3 

1 

3 

6 

0. 

1 

0 

9 


68,939 

0 

1 

1 


1 

2 

0 

5 

Illinois 









Chicago 

2,886,121 

67 

108 

65 

340 

30 

514 

26 

108 

Cicero 

55, 968 

1 

1 

1 

7 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Peoria 

79, 675 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

Springfield 

61,833 

7 

1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

40 

5 

Michigan: 


1 








Detroit 

995,668 

30 

54 

30 

11 

6 

14 

13 

56 

Flint 

117,968 

8 

5 

1 


1 

1 

1 

3 

Grand Rapids 

145,947 

10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

50 

0 

0 

W isconsin 










Madison 

42,519 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

104 

7 


484, 695 

1 51 

15 

11 


2 

421 

127 

3 

Racine . 

64, 393 

I 11 

1 

4 


1 

20 

14 

1 

Superior 

1 39, 671 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








. 


Minnesota 










Duluth 

106, 289 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


409, 125 

58 

15 

22 


2 

10 

11 

14 

St Paul* 

241 ’,891 

15 

11 

10 



0 

0 

19 

25 

10 

Iowa- 










1 lave.npnrt. 

61,262 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Ties M nines 

140, 923 

0 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

79* 662 

3 

2 

o 

0 


0 

35 


W fU-crl 

39*667 

11 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Missouri 









Kansas City 

351,819 

16 

10 

0 

13 

14 

3 

38 

28 

St Joseph 

78, 232 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

St Louis 

803, 853 

18 

40 

50 

3 

2 

12 

6 


North Dakota 










Fai go . . 

24,841 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Gnu ir] Fnrks 

14, 547 

0 

] 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota 


' 







\ twrilii<‘Ti 

15,829 

0 


o 

0 


0 

1 


Sioux Falls 

29,' 206 

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 










1-ncoln 

58, 761 

11 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Omaha 

204, 382 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas 










Topeka 

52, 565 

5 

1 

3 

7 

1 

0 

159 

1 

Wichita 

79,261 

14 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware. 










Wilmington. 

117,728 

3 1 

2 

11 

0 

0 

‘ 14 

1 

4 

Maryland 


\ 








Baltimore 

773, 580 

71 

25 

27 

23 

10 

8 

30 

67 

Cumberland _ . 

32,361 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

Frederick 

11,301 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

District of Columbia 










Washington 

1 437, 571 

10 

11 

14 


c 

38 


18 

Viiginia 



1 







Lynchburg 

30,277 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

2 

Norfolk 

159, 089 

19 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 

68 

5 

Richmond 

181,044 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Roanoke 

55, .502 

5 

1 

0 


1 

4 

1 

1 

West Virginia 









Charleston 

45,597 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

5 

3 

Huntingtou 

57, 918 

o 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling. 

1 56, 208 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

29,171 

13 

o 

o 


1 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

35,719 

3 

0 

o 


1 

0 

7 

0 

Winston-Salom 

56,230 

6 

1 

1 


1 

8 

1 

2 


> Population lan. 1, 1920. 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 





Mea- 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

Division, State, and 
city 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

rc- 

poi tod 

sics, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 




ancy 







SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71,245 
39, <188 
25,789 

0 

3 

o 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Columbia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia: 





0 


Atlanta 

222, m 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

15 

Brunswick. 

15, 937 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

Savannah, 

89,448 

2 

1 

. 0 

10 

1 

0 

8 

2 

Florida: 







St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

56,050 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 







0 



Covington 

57, 877 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Louisville 

257, <>71 

0 

5 

0 

18 

2 

2 

0 

21 

Tennessee 








Memphis 

170,067 

121,128 


6 

2 


3 

1 


5 

Nashville 

1 

1 

1 


5 

8 

6 

3 

Alabama 









Birmingham 

195, 901 

9 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

6 

17 

M obiJe 

63, 858 
45,383 

1 

I 

1 

9 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Mont gomery 

5 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 



i 






Arkansas 





! o 1 


1 




30, 635 
70,916 

3 

1 

0 



| 6 


I attic Itock 

3 

1 

2 

n 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Louisiana- 







I 

ft 

10 

New Orleans 

404, 575 
54, 590 

7 

11 

5 

15 

7 

2 

Shi eve port 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 5 

Oklahoma 





0 

0 


Oklahoma 

101, 150 

2 

1 

0 

6 

2 

2 

Tulsa 

102,018 


1 

0 

0 


3 



Texas 





0 



Dallas 

177, 274 

23 

3 

10 

6 

1 

1 

3 

Galveston 

46, 877 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Houston 

154,970 

6 

2 

1 


4 

0 

0 

8 

S^n Antonin 

181, 727 

0 

2 

3 


1 

0 

0 

8 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana- 






0 


13 

1 

Billings 

16, 927 
27, 787 

3 

1 

0 

0 

i 

Great Falls „ 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

55 

4 

3 

Helena 

i 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

i 12,668 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 






0 

1 

0 

Boise 

22, 806 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado- 







105 

li 

Denver 

272, 03! 
43,519 

27 

8 

7 


5 

2 

Pueblo 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

New Mexico. 




0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Albuquerque 

16,648 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona- 






4 

0 


Phoenix 

33, 899 

0 


0 


3 

3 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada 

126, 241 

12 

2 

C 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

38 

0 

Hcno 

12, 429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TAC1FIC 









Washington: 


52 



0 



67 


Seattle 

1 3J5, 685 

5 

3 

- _ 

3 

0 

.. - , , — 

Hppk $\ne 

104,573 

101,731 

6 

2 

30 

0 


0 


Tacoma . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

‘6 

1 

1 

1 

Oregon- 

Portland- 

273, 621 

6 

3 

11 

2 

0 

3 

8 

10 

California 




57 


46 

43 

1 22 

Los Angeles 

666, 853 
69, 950 
539, 038 

91 

37 

33 

3 

Hnernrnent n 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


l 

San Francisco 

20 

26 

18 

7 

0 

15 

54 

8 









1 


i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City report s for week ended March SI, 19SS - — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re- 
■ ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

; Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 












Portland 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

29 

New Hampshut. 











Concord . ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Manchester.-. 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20 

Vermont. 

1 Jarre 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

6 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

59 

89 

1 

0 

0 

24 

1 

7 

0 

44 

265 

Fall River 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 i 

37 

Springfield... 

7 

28 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

47 

Worcester 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12 ! 

53 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket - . J 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Providence . . . 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

61 

Connecticut- 












Bridgeport . . . 

7 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Hartford 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

42 

New Haven.. 

6 

32 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

11 

57 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC- 












New York: 

Buffalo 

19 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

2 

29 

165* 

New York 

208 

353 

0 

0 

0 

194 

8 

0 

2 

138 

1,581 

Rochester 

12 

54 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

74 

Syracuse 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

a 

30 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

40 

Newark 

24 

65 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

70 

121 

Trenton 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

34 

Pennsylvania* 












Philadelphia . 

06 

198 

0 

11 

0 

33 

3 

4 

0 

92 

535 

Pittsburgh. . . 

21 

72 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

12 

268 

Reading 

a 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

Scranton. ... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio- 












Cincinnati 

12 

19 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

3 

162 

Cleveland 

36 

32 

1 

0 

0 

22 

2 

1 

0 

27 

218 

Columbus 

8 

21 

2 

6 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

92 

Toledo 

14 

29 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1 

40 

74 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.. 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Indianapolis.. 

11 

3 

2 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

23 

110 

South Bond.. 

3 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Torre Haute.. 

3 

7 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

Cicero 

89 

299 

3 

0 

1 

42 

3 

2 

1 

146 

819 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Peoria 

3 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Springfield. 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Michigan- 












Detroit 

83 

142 

4 

5 

0 

28 

1 

2 

1 

46 

331 

Flint 

7 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Grand Rapids 

9 

69 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

35 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

Milwaukee... 

34 

13 

1 

15 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

133 

Racine ... 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Superior 

2 

15 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Minneapolis.. 
St. Paul. .... 

34 

fil 

7 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

127 

26 

32 

7 

3 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

17 

74 

* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended March SI, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


! 











Whoop* 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

j 


culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



! ing 
cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- i 

Oases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

matedj 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

poitod 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 



■ 

ancy 




* 

WEST NORTH CRN- 












TRAL— con. 

i 











Iowa- 












Davenport . 

2 

0 

2 

7 



0 

0 


0 


Dos Moines, . 

! 9 

5 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City.... 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

3 

0 

0 

6 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri' 










Kansas City.. 

11 

122 

3 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

149 

St. Joseph 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

St Lotus. ... 

31 

103 

3 

13 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

G 

24 G 

North Dakota. 












FlllgO 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

G 

Grand Forks 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 








A herd eon . . 


J 


0 




0 


2 


Sioux Falls... 

3 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 












Lincoln... ... 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Omaha... . 

5 

2 

2 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Kansas 












Topekn. . ... 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1G 

Wichita 

i 2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

j 











Delaw me 












Wilmington..! 

9 

1 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

Maryland | 












Baltimore 

! 37 

20 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

3 

0 

90 

308 

Cumberland . 
Frederick 

l 1 1 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


7 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 


5 

District of ("ol 

! 




Washington . 

! 22 

27 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 

3 

0 

18 

150 

Virginia 

1 









3 


Lynchbuig .. 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

WesiVuginia. 










1 


Charleston .1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Huntington .-1 
Wheeling 

1 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

20 

North Carolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Wilmington.. 
W I n s t o n - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

12 

18 

Salem. ... 

1 

6 

2 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 








0 



30 

Charleston. .. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia ... 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

25 

Greenville. .. 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Georgia- 







1 

0 

1 

3 


Atlanta 

5 

6 

4 

3 

0 

5 

66 

Brunswick. __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


2 




0 


27 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

G 

Florida: 









1 

0 


St. Petersburg 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

36 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 






1 




0 

H 

Covington 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis... r . 

6 

12 

1 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

104 

84 

S 0 

6 

1 

14 

o 

1 

1 


o 




3 


3 

Nashville 

1 

9 

1 

4 

o 

6 

0 

o 










Alabama 

i 





8 

1 

1 

0 




82 

27 

Birmingham . 
Mobile 

1 

1 0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0j 

°j 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Montgomery. 

1 

2 

1 1 

2 

0 

o I 

0 

0 | 

0 

0 

U 
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City reports for week ended March &t, 19&5 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

1 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 


Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 





mm 

m 






TRAL 





■ 







Arkansas: 






- 






Fort Smith... 

1 

3 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 


0 


0 


Little Hock... 

1 

4 

1 

1 


i 


2 

5 



Louisiana: 







1 





New Orleans. 

4 

15 

4 

0 

0 

10 

2 ! 

2 


4 

146 

Shreveport... 


1 


0 

0 

0 


§§§^V|B 

0 

0 

22 

Oklahoma:’ 







1 





Oklahoma 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 


Hi 

1 

^■1 

3 

30 

Tulsa.. 

1 

0 

3 

1 



iwf 





Texas: 












Dallas 

1 

2 

7 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

32 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

4 


It^KJ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Houston 

1 

3 

1 

16 


4 



0 

0 

46 

San Antonio.. 

1 

1 

0 


jjSRHBl 

■J 

1 




57 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

ggf^Ej 

0 


0 

3 

7 

Great Falls... 

1 

4 

1 

1 


0 

-mi 



0 

11 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 



2 

mm 



0 

6 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 



UK] 

Hi 



0 

1 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 




0 

3 

Colorado: 








i 




Denver 

12 

26 

3 

0 

0 

11 


am 


2 

70 

Pueblo 

1 

1 

0 


0 

3 


Hi 

0 

0 

11 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque 

1 

0 

0 


0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

12 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 


1 



0 

8 



iBHil 


20 

Utah: 












Salt Lake 












City 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

l 

0 



34 

Nevada: 


l 










Reno 

0 

2 ! 

0 

6 

0 



0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 







i 





Washington: 












Seattle 

10 

13 

1 

17 



0 

Mbs 


58 


Spokane 

4 

2 

6 

1 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 


0 


sjm 

22 

Oregon* 









■I 


Portland 

0 

6 

5 

11 

0 



2 

^m 



California: 






HI 






Los Angeles.. 

14 

54 

2 

35 

0 

ma 

2 

0 



258 

Sacramento— 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Mm3 


0 

^m 


17 

San Francisco 

17 

6 

4 

15 

1 

■ 


0 

0 

33 

154 


Division, State, and city 


Cerebrospinal Lethargic 
meningitis encephalitis 


Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 


Deaths 


Cases 


Deaths 


Cases 


Deaths 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Oases 


Deaths 


NEW ENGLAND 


New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport... 


0 


0 0 


0 0 0 0 1 


0 


1 


0 0 0 0 1 


0 


0 


1 


0 i 0 


0 


0 


A 


A 


0 
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April 10, 1925 


City reports for week ended March SI , 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

1 

3 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scranton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Indiana 

South Bend 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois* 

Chicago 

2 

o 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hniingfield 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Dcti oit 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

St riuil... 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

St Loin* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska* 

Omaha 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOOTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland* 

Haiti mote 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 

Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia* 

Norfolk 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Wheeling 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Columbia 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

Florida* 

St. Petersburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee. 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Montgomery. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Texas: 

Dallas 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rACTFIC 

California: 

Los Angelos 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 21, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
ns of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities. January 11 to March SI, 19SS — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

21 

Total 

169 

*172 

> 163 

* 166 

>175 

>168 

149 

4 169 

162 

*168 

167 

New England 

256 

179 

171 

199 

101 

246 

241 

4 189 

233 

176 

147 

Middle Atlantic 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

East North Central — 

132 

141 

130 

> 135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

West North Central 

143 

255 

199 

251 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

South Atlantic 

173 

> 106 

>138 

128 

> 153 

> 183 

i 156 

114 

104 

•93 

136 

East South Central 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

51 

63 

MO 

60 

West South Central 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 

162 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 

Mountain 

239 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

Pacific 

194 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 

165 

258 

235 

197 

249 


MEASLES CASE BATES 


Total 215 * 141 * 213 3 214 >254 > 297 383 <358 418 »45 1 506 

New England ,195 440 497~ 484 576 061 720 * 585 656 542 725 

Middle Atlantic 169 157 187 205 205 287 873 343 428 518 598 

East North Central.. _. 417 127 379 * 373 453 515 688 632 789 740 775 

West North Central—. 19 12 27 21 17 31 27 73 68 75 93 

South Atlantic 83 *43 >38 37 *49 > 98 110 81 100 « 160 189 

East South Central 29 46 74 91 51 74 51 46 86 * 7 69 

West South Central 5 23 14 14 37 51 14 61 23 88 42 

Mountain 134 267 248 286 782 153 620 916 29 763 573 

Pacific 1 94 160 65 17 01 2 9 64 61 107 110 189 

SCARLET FEVER CASE KATES _ 

Total 369 * 355 >370 >364 > 412 * 400 390 * 408 395 > 432 427 

New England 60T 561 596 534 614 504 606 * 558* 584 634 644 

Middle Atlantic 324 294 326 322 373 407 376 412 372 439 417 

East North Central.... 383 375 369 > 379 426 397 432 434 433 497 498 

West North Central— . 757 755 804 779 871 728 742 734 775 719 792 

Sjuth Atlantic 160 * 243 >189 185 >255 > 277 167 203 171 *224 146 

East South Central 229 183 183 217 97 212 223 183 194 > 336 286 

West South Central.... 148 116 195 204 162 121 125 144 185 107 134 

Mountain. 382 634 - 305 258 334 382 248 315 286 200 429 

Pacific 189 183 220 226 258 177 186 223 218 229 218 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total 

67 

*58 

>70 

>67 

>76 

>79 

60 

4 66 

62 

• 61 

63 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

6 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

East North Central 

40 

39 

48 

>35 

89 

35 

56 

28 

42 

39 

32 

West North Central 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

South Atlantic 

30 

>64 

>38 

45 

>62 

>98 

07 

43 

51 

•60 

67 

East South Central 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

583 

652 

7 495 

646 

West South Central 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

Mountain 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

Pacific 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 

206 

247 

212 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

1 Racine, Wis., not included. 

4 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., and Nashville, Tenn., not included. 

* Tampa. Fla., not included. 

f Nashville, Tenn., not included. 
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April 10, 1925 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 11 to March 21, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. | 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 ! 

7 

14 

21 

Total 

36 

*21 

*17 

* 18 

• 13 

*13 

11 

4 14 j 

11 

*9 

12 

New England 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

4 13 ! 

7 

5 

30 

Middle Atlantic 

40 

21 

20 

10 

13 

6 

10 

8 j 

10 

5 

3 

East North Central 

23 

23 

11 

*10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

West North Central.... 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 ! 

6 

10 

8 

South Atlantic 

55 

*21 

*11 

37 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

6 21 

22 

East South Central 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

7 33 

46 

West South Central 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

Mountain 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 

76 

10 

19 

0 

Pacific 

26 

6 

15 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 

15 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

21 

* 22 

*22 

*23 

*30 

*28 

30 

4 34 

30 

• 34 

42 

New England 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

4 40 

17 

35 

30 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

15 

24 

29 

East Noith Centinl 

16 

15 

18 

* 12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 

West North Central 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

South Atlantic- 

35 

*47 

*23 

39 

*49 

*55 

55 

49 

53 

•29 

53 

East South Central 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

103 

106 

120 

West South Central 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

118 

143 

107 

76 

Mountain. 

19 

29 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

Pacific 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 1 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

i 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

192 

*215 ; 

*211 

*206 

*225 

*222 

216 

4 201 

1 205 

[ «223 

217 

New England 

122 

157 

210 

241 

211 

239 

241 

4 242 

226 

1 229 

211 

Middle Atlantic 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

East North Central 

152 

152 

142 

4 145 

164 

168 

m 

171 

195 

2*1 

222 

West North Central.... 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

166 

140 

175 

173 

South Atlantic-- 

246 

*294 

*275 

252 

*315 

*270 

252 

305 

2 08 

•241 

290 

East South Central 

292 

3 89 

320 

303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

209 

422 

286 

West South Central ... 

2f0 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 : 

408 

2(0 J 

229 

178 

178 

Mountain 

229 

248 j 

324 

315 

191 

277 

219 

267 

102 i 

210 

172 

Pacific 

184 

163 

208 | 

217 

196 

192 

213 

103 

139 j 

155 

131 


* Wilmington, Del., not included Report not received at tune of going to press. 

> Racine, Wis, not included 

4 Hartford, Conn , not included. 

» Tampa, Fla., and Nashville, Tenn., not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., not included 

* Nashville, Tenn , not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of eit ics 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,110,934 


New England . - 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,515,330 

2,566,901 

911,885 

2,098, 746 
10,304,114 
7,032, 535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275.841 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central . . 

17 

17 

West North Central .. 

14 

11 

South Atlantic * 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1,124,564 

546,445 

1,797,830 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

3 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Steamship "Eldridge” — At Port Townsend — From Yokohama and 
ports. — On March 23, 1925, the steamship Eldridge arrived at Port 
Townsend, Washington, from Yokohama, Kobo, and way ports, 
with a case of smallpox on hoard. The Eldridge left Yokohama, 
February 10, 1925, and touched at Kobe, Dairen, Tsingtao, and 
Manila. 

BRAZIL 

Regulations for public cleaning service — Pernambuco ( Recife ) — 
During January, 1925, regulations for the service of public cleaning 
at Pernambuco (Recife), Brazil, were issued by the municipal govern- 
ment. The service was placed under the prefect, whose adminis- 
trative staff, consisting of a superintendent with two assistants, 
will have direct charge of the work, through managers appointed 
for groups of workmen. For the execution of the work the muni- 
cipality was divided into two zones. Notice was to be given of the 
hours for garbage collection, and garbage receptacles were required 
to be in accordance with the type approved by the Public Health 
Department. In addition to garbage removal, public cleaning will 
include the washing and disinfecting of all stands for vehicles and 
animals. Cleaning in the second zone will include the removal of 
garbage from homes and from vacant lots and the cutting of grass 
and weeds in all streets and market places. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Mortality, year 1924 — Plague -Vaccination against plague— Las 
Palmas — Sanitary conditions. — During the year 1924, 1,551 deaths 
from all causes were reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. Pop- 
ulation, 66,461, census of 1920. 

During the period under report, three cases of plague, with no 
resulting fatalities, were reported at Las Palmas. The cases occurred 
in persons vaccinated against plague. From September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, 2,261 persons in the port district were vaccinated 
against plague. During the same period, 178 rats were examined 
for plague. No plague-infected rat was found. 

Sanitary conditions are considered not to be good. The munici- 
pality has recently commenced constructing sewers, but only a 
few houses situated on the principal streets are connected with thin 
system. 
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Plague— Puerto de la Luz . — The only locality in the east Canary 
Islands stated to be recognized as plague infected is Puerto de la 
Luz, the principal harbor of the islands. This port is in close contact 
with the plague-infected ports of West Africa and it is visited by 
five or six thousand vessels a year. The coarse volcanic formation 
of the soil affords innumerable small tunnels and crevices in the 
rocks for rat harborage, and rat extermination would be extremely 
difficult, 

CUBA 


Communicable diseases- - Provinces — November and December, 192 4 . — 
Cases of communicable diseases were notified in the provinces of 
Cuba for the months of November and December, 1924, as follows: 

NOVEMBER, 1924 


Disease 

Pinar 

Del 

Rio 

Tla- 

bana 

Matan- 

xas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Ori- 

ente 

! 

Total 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


1 






Chicken pox ~ 


10 


' 



10 

18 

649 

27 

A 

Diphtheria - 

2 

9 

2 


o 

3 

394 

M alarm 

11 

no 

1 

5 

128 

Measles - 

4 


23 

Paratyphoid .... 

1 


2 

3 



Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) .. 





U 

Scarlet fevci J 

| 

4 





A 

Tetanus (infantile) ! 

j 


i 




a 

i 

Typhoid fever j 

5 

42 

7 | 

30 

( 

25 

115 






DECEMBER, 1924 


Cerebrospinal meningitis . 



1 




1 

Chicken pox - 


3 

1 


2 


Diphtheria.. - 


19 

2 

2 


7 

30 
55 0 
17 

4 

Malaria.. 

15 

107 

4 

8 

80 


Measles 

2 

0 



6 


Paratyphoid - ... . 

1 

3 





Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) 

2 





Scarlet fever 


3 

-- 




*• 

3 

Tetanus (infantile) 








Typhoid fever 

4 

40 

11 

17 

11 

23 

106 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Communicable diseases — October-Deccmber , 1924 . — During the 
period October-Decomber, 1924, communicable diseases were re- 
ported in Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases i 

Deaths 


15 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

23 

9 

Diphtheria 

1,057 

81 

Dysentery. 

635 

55 

Malaria 

10 


Paratyphoid fever A ...... ..... ..... 

1 


Paratyphoid fever B 

16 


Scarlatina — 

3,670 

112 

Trachoma _ ... 

568 


Typhoid fever 

2,197 

180 

Typhus fever 

5 






Province showing greatest 
number of cases ana deaths 


Russinia: Cases, 6 . 

Bohemia: Cases, 10 ; deaths, 

6 . 

Bohemia: Cases, 514; deaths, 
35. 

Slovakia: Cases, 464; deaths, 
35. 

Slovakia: Cases, 6 . 

Bohemia. 

Bohemia. Cases, 12 . 
Bohemia: Cases, 1,591; 

deaths, 35. 

Slovakia: Cases, 225. 
Slovakia: Cases, 1,010; 

deaths, 56. 

Russinia. 
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Rabies . — During the same period two deaths from rabies were 
reported in Czechoslovakia. The deaths occurred in the Province 
of Bohemia. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Plague-infected rodents — February 16 to March 15 , 1925 , — 
Plague was reported in Ecuador from February 16 to March 16, 1925, 
as follows: Guayaquil, 28 cases, 13 deaths; Yaguachi, 1 case; Naran- 
jito, 1 case. During this period, 90 plague-infected rats were found 
at Guayaquil out of 23,775 rats examined. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — January 16-31 , 1925 . — During the period January 16 to 
31, 1925, 85 cases of plague with 70 deaths were reported in the Island 
of Madagascar, occurring in the Provinces of Moramanga (cases, 4; 
deaths, 4) and Tananarive (cases, 81; deaths, 66). The types were 
stated to be bubonic (54 cases), pneumonic (11 cases), septicemic 
(20 cases). No occurrence of the disease was reported at ports. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Further relative to outbreak in Boshof district , Transvaal 1 — 

Infected rodents found . — During the week ended February 14, 
1925, 16 cases of plague w T ith 5 deaths were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. Of these, 15 cases occurred in the Boshof District, 
Transvaal, 14 being in the white population and 1 case (native) in the 
Winburg District. The history of the outbreak in the Boshof Dis- 
trict shows that the first case became infected January 25, 1925, 
while out on the veldt; the other cases, all relatives and living within 
a mile of each other, became infected while nursing and visiting the 
first patient during his illness. The house was heavily infested with 
fleas. Two plague-infected rodents are stated to have been found at 
Meyervillc, adjoining Standerton Town Commonage. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports arc given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 10, 1925 3 

CHOLERA 


India: 

Calcutta 


Place | 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


Feb. 8-14 

26 

20 





* Public Health Reports, Apr. 3, 1925, p. 683. 

* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVEK-— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 10, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

liomarks 

Azores: 

St. Michaels 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Feb 10-Mar. 15.,. 

28 

13 

Rats taken, 23,775; found in- 
fected, 00. 

Naranjito 

do 

1 

Yaguachi 

do 

1 


India: 

Bombay 

Feb. 8-14 

3 

2 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Jan. 22-28 

2 

1 


Madagascar I 




Jan. 16-31 , 1925* Cases, 85; deaths, 
70. Bubonic, pneumonic, sep- 
ticemic. 

Province— 

Moramanga.- 

Jan. 10-31 

4 

4 

Tananari vo 

do 

81 

66 


Siam. 

Bangkok 

Feb. 8-14 

1 


Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

Feb. 8-21 

2 

2 


Union of South Africa 



Feb. B-14, 1925 Cases, 16; deaths, 
5. Of these, 14 in white popu- 
lation, with 5 deaths. 

On farms. White cases, 14; 

Transvaal — 

Boshof district 

Feb. 8-14 

15 

i 

5 

W inburg district 

do 

1 


deaths, 5. 

On farm. Native. 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria* 

Algiers 

Feb. 11-28 

1 



Arabia: 

Aden 

Feb 22-28 

4 

1 

Of these, 3 imported. 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Jan. 18-Feb. 14.... 

56 

23 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary 

Mar. 15-21 

1 

Stated to have been contracted 

British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls 

Mar. 7-20 

3 


in Ontario. 

Very mild. 

Vancouver 

Mar. 8-21 

45 


China: 

Amoy 

Feb. 15-21 


Present. Feb. 22-28: One death. 

Foochow 

Feb 8-14 



Present. 

Hongkong 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7 

5 

5 

Mnnchuna — 

Dairen 

Jan. 10-Feb. 1 

2 



Colombia* 

Buenaventura. 

Feb 22-28 

1 



Dominican Republic: 

Puerto Plata 

Mar. 8-14 

1 



France: 

Dunkirk 

Mar. 2-8 

1 


From vessel. In quarantine. 

Great Britain: 

Mar. 1-14 

250 


India: 

Bombay . _ 

Feb. 8-14 

46 

25 


Calcutta. 

Feb 8-14 

225 

133 



Feb. 22-28 

13 

6 


Japan: 

Taiwan 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Jan. 22-28 

100 

12 

• 

Mexico: 

Guadalajara 

Mar. 17-23 

2 


Tampico 

Mar. 11-20 

7 


VeraCru* 

Mar. 16-22 


1 


Poland 

Dec. 21-28 

1 



Portugal: 

Xilsbcm , _ . „ r r n T ... 

Feb. 23-Mar. 14.., 

10 

6 


Oporto - 

Mar. 8-14 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 10, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam: 

Bangkok ....... 

' 

Feb. 1-14 

i 

1 

1 

6 


Spain* 

Malaga ........... 

Mar. 8-14 


4 


Syria: 

Aleppo 

Feb. 22-28 

8 



Tunis: 

Tunis 

Mar. 12-18 

19 

28 


On vessel: 

S. S. Eldridge 

Mar. 23 

1 

At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 





hama and ports. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria* 

Algiers 

Feb. 1-28 

4 

1 


Argentina: 

Rosario 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Chile. 

Valparaiso ... _ _ 

Feb 15-21 


1 


Palestine* 

Tiberias 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2 

2 



Poland 




Dec. 21-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 209; 

Rumania: 

Constanza __ _ _ 

Feb. 1-28 

2 


deaths, 24 

Turkey . 

Constantinople . _ _ 

Feb. 22-28 

1 


■ 






Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Ceylon 

Colombo. 

Do... 

India 

Bombay. 

Do... 

Calcutta. 


Madras 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-China 

Pi ovince— 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China. 

Saigon 

Siam 

Bangkok 

Do 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Nov. 16-22 1 

Jan. 11-24 2 2 


June 2&-I>(*c. 27, 1924: Cases, H; 
deaths, 12. 


Nov. 23-Dec. 20. __ 

4 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

Oct. 26~Jan. 3.... 

59 

Jan. 4- Feb. 7 

72 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

69 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

131 

Nov. 9- Dec. 20 

9 

Jan. 4-31 

6 


4 

1 

51 

67 

40 

82 

2 

4 


Oct. 19, 1921, to Jail. 3, 1925: 
Oases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 
Jan. 4 -24, 1925: Coses, 7,941; 
deaths, 4,705. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 


Aug. 1-31 

Aug 1-Sept. 30. 

do 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 


1 1 

6 5 

7 4 

1 


Nov. 9-29 4 2 

Jan 18-Feb. 7 5 2 


PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castelc Branco. . 

Fcteira 

St. Michael Island.. 


Nov 25 

do 

Nov, 2 -Jhh. 3. 


13 


Present with several coses. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, an J other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

British East Africa* 

Tanganyika Teiritory. 

Uganda 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas 

Do 


Feb. 15 -Jan 

Nov. 23-l)eo 27 — 
Aug.-Nov., 1024. „ 

Jan. 21-23 

Feb. 4 


3 3 

17 10 

242 211 

2 

1 


Realejo Alto 

ToncrilTe— 

Bantu Cruz. 

Celebes* 

Macassar. 

( Yylan 

Colombo 

Do 

China* 

Foochow 

Nanking 

Shiug listen — 

Ecuador 

Chimborazo Province— 
Al.iusi District... .. 


Dec 19. 


3 1 


Jan. 3 


1 


Oct. 29. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3. 
Jan 4- Feb IS. 


12 

8 


9 

10 


Dec 2.' Jan 3_. 
Nov 23-Jun. 31 
October, 1924-.- 


•90 


Jan. 14 


14 


Guayaquil 


Nov. 10-Dec 31 J 9 3 


Do. .. 

Yaguftehi.. 

Egypt.... .... 


City— 

Alexandria. . 

Ismaihu 

Port Said 

Suez 

Province— 

Dakhalia ... 
Kalioubiah.. 
Mcnoufieh.. 
Gold Coast 


Hawaii 

Honokna.. 


India 

Bombay 

l)o 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Do. 

Madras Presidency _ 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-Chma. 

Province — 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China... 

Saigon 


Do.. 

Iraq 

Japan 

Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Pare 

Sidoardjo. .. 
Socrabaya... 
Do 


Jan 1-Feb 15. 


31 


12 


Feb. 1-15 1 1 1 


Year 1921 .. 

do 

. ..do 

do. 


2 ! 
1 I 

« i 

20 


2 

1 

4 

13 


Jan. 1-8 1 1 

. .. .do 3 

do 7 3 


Nov 4 


1 


Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

Jan. 4*17 

2 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

Nov 30-Dec. fi 

2 

Jan. 4-Fob. 21 

12 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

085 

Jan 4-24 

658 

Oct. 20- Jan. 3 

26 

Jan 4- Feb. 7 

55 


3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

487 

511 

25 

47 


Aug 1-Sept. 30-.. 

. ...do 

do 

Jan. 11-17 


4 

18 

3 

2 


4 

15 

1 

1 


Dec. 25-31 

Juno 20-Dec. 13. ~ 
Aug. 10-Dec. 6 


1 

18 

10 


1 

13 


Nov. 11-22 

Nov. 29 

Jan. 2 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31— 
Jan. 15-21 


71 

1 


72 

1 


Remarks 


Stated to be endemic. 

Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1921. 
Vicinity of Santa Ciuz do Teno- 
riffc. 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Five plague rodents. 

Piesent. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rots taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92 

Rate taken, 31,252, rats found in- 
fected, 144. 

Year 1924 Cases, 373. Jun. 1-28, 
19*25 Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov 2(1 

Last case, July 6 

Last case, Dec 7 

I/Ust, case, Dec 20. 


September-November, 1924: 
Deaths, 48 

Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec* 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,1.54, deaths, 21,505. 
Jan. 4-24, 1925. Cases, 12,364; 
deaths, 10,463, 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic 
Do. 

Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soerabaya. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java — Cont inued 

West Java— 





Cheribon 

Oct 14-Nov. 3 


14 


Do 

Nov 18-Dec. 22... 

. 

80 


Do 

Jan. 1-14 


44 

Cheribon Province. 

Do 

Jan. 30 



Present. 

Pasoeroean 

Dec. 27 



Province. Epidemic in one lo- 

Pekalongan 

Oct 14-Nov. 3 


29 

cahty. 

Do 

Nov 18 -Dec. 31 — 


177 


Do 

Jan. 1-14 


81 

Pekalongan Province. 

Probalmgga 

Dec. 27 



Province. Epidemic. 

Tegal 

Oct 14-Dec. 31... . 


2G 


Do 

Jan 1-14. 


37 

Pekalongan Province. 

Madagascar 





Fort Dauphin (port) 

Nov. 1-Dec 15 

12 

5 

Nov 1-Dec. 15, 1924. Cases, 4; 

Itasy Province. - 

; 



Majunga (port) 

Nov. 1-30... i 

1 

1 

deaths, 2 

Moramanga Province 

Tamatavc (port).,. 




Nov 1-Dec 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

deaths, 34 

Tananarive Province 




Oct 16- Dec. 31, 1924. Cases, 298; 

Do 




deaths, 274 

Jan 1-15 Cases, 54, deaths, 48. 

Tananarive (town) 

! Oct. 10-Nov. 30. .1 

8 

7 

Bubonic, pneumonic*, septi- 

Do 

i Dec. 16-31 

4 

4 

comic 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 i 

1 

1 


Mauritius Island 




Sept 7-Oct. 18, 1924. Cases, 60, 





deaths, 53. 

Morocco. 




Feb. 9, 1925 Present in native 

Murrakcoh. 




Nigeria 

1 

1 

i 

1 


quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mart ahiy. 

August -Novernhei, 1924. Cases, 

Peru 

February, 1925.. 

! • 

0 

387, deaths, 317. 

Siam: 


I 



Bangkok 

Dec 28- Jan. 3 

i 

1 


Do 

Jan. 25-31 — ! 

i 

1 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

I 

i 



Turgu 

Octobor, 1924 


3 

On Chiu Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 




Singapore 

Nov, 9-15 1 

i 

1 


Do.. 

Jan. 4-17 _J 

3 

2 


Do 

Jan. 25-31 j 

3 

2 


Syria- 





Beirut 

Jan. 11-20 1 

1 



Turkey: 





Constantinople 

Jan 9-15.... 1 

5 

5 

Native cases, 3; deaths, 1; white* 

Union of South Africa 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 ! 

24 

10 

Capo Province — 

Do Aar District 

Nov 22-Jan. 3 • 

4 

1 

2 cases, 1 death 

Native 

Do. 

Jan. 4-10 J 


2 

Natives, on farms 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 | 

1 

1 

Malay camp. 

Droniield— 

Dee. 7-13 

1 


8 miles from Kimborley. 

Edenburg (town) 

Jan. 25-31 ! 



•Plague infected house mouse. 

Khnlierley 

Dec. 7-27 : 

3 

2 


Do 

Feb. 1-7 

1 

1 

On farm 

Maraisburg District 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13 . 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Orange Free State— 




Bloemfontein District.. 

Dec. 21- Jan. 3 

5 

2 


Do ..., 

Jan. 11-17 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Ficksburg District 

Dec. 28-Jan 3 

1 

1 


Iloopstad District 

Dec. 7-13 — 

1 


On farm. 

Kroonstad District 

Nov 22-Jan. 3.... 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan 18-24 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Philippohs District 

Dec. 21-27 

1 


Vredefort District 

Dec. 7-20 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Steynsburg Distiict 

Jan. 4-10 

1 


Native; on farm. 

Transvaal— 





Bo.diof District 

Dee. 7-.Tf\n 3 

3 

3 

On farm - 

Do 

Jan. 11-Feb. 7 

13 

4 

Native, 4 cases; white, 1 fatal 
case. On farms. 

On farm. 

Smithflcld 

Wodohouse District. 

Jan. 11-17 

Feb. 1-7 

1 

2 

1 

Wolmaransstad Dis- 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolversprult, Vaal 

trict, 




1 River. Native. 
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Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

On vessel: 

B. 8. Oonde 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel loft for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
DJibuti, Red Sea port. 

Steamship. _ 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

i 



~ Algiers 

Jan 1-31 

5 


Arabia- 

Aden 

Jan. 25-Feb. 21 

6 


Bolivia: 

La Pa s 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

20 

11 

Do 

Jan. 1-3J 

5 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

100 

27 


Jan. 4-17 

22 

12 

British East Africa- 
Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

Uganda— 

Oet 1-31 

4 


British South Africa- 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Oct 28-Dec 15 .. 

67 

2 

Do . 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 

3 


Southern Rhodesia 

Jan. 29- Feb. 4 

1 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Dec. 14- Jan. 3 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

223 


Victoria. 

Jan. 18- Feb. 7 

2 


Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. 

Doc. 7- Jan. 8 

1 

14 


I>o 

Jan. 4- Feb. 27 

30 


New Biunswick— 

Bonaventure and Gaspe 
Counties. 

Northurnbe* laud 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 


Feb. 8-14... 

1 


Ontario. 



Hamilton. 

Jan 24-30 

1 


Ceylon. 



* Colombo 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7... _ 

4 


China. 

Aniov 

Nov. 9~Feb. 14 



Antung 

Nov 17-Dec. 28... 

IJ 


Do ] 

Jan. 5-Feb 14 

15 

1 

Foochow 

Nov. 2-Jan. 27 

Hongkong 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

6 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-17 

4 

2 

Manchuria— 

Harbin.. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 11 

5 


Nanking 

Jan. 4-21 



Shanghai . 

Dee. 7-27 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Do 

Feb. 1-14 

3 

4 ! 

Chosen: 

Seoul _ 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

! 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura . 

Fob. 15-22 

1 


Czechoslovakia . 




Ecuador: 

Guayaquil.. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15... 

4 


^Laadrla 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

10 


Do 

Jan. 8-28 

8 


Rathonia 



Prance 




St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 

7 

1 


i 

i 



July 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives 


County. 

Nov. 30~Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925: 
Cases, 41: deaths, 1. 

July 27-No v. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present. 


Do. 


Do. 


Deaths among Chinese. 


April- June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur* 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Oases, 2. 
July-December, 1924: Oases, 81; 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 
Sfax, Tunis. 
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FEVER — Continued 

Reports Ri ceived from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Germany „ 




Frank fort-en-Mam 

Jan. 1-10 

1 


Gibraltar 

Doc. 8-14 

1 


Gold Const... a* 




Great Britain: 




England and Wales 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

472 


'DO-.-^j 

Jan. 4- Feb. 28 

1 085 


NewcfUtle-on-Tyne 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21.... 

9 


Do 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Greece. 




Do. 




Saloniki 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 


India 




Bombay 

Nov 2- Jan. 3 

30 

18 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7.. 

114 

65 

Calcutta. .. 

Oct 26- Jan. 8 

307 

170 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

578 

358 

Karachi 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

16 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

52 

6 

Madras. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

122 

48 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

379 

114 

Rangoon 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

86 

28 

l)o 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

287 

49 

Indo- China 



Province— 




Anam 

Aug. 1-Sept 30... 

49 

11 

Cambodia 

do .. 

40 

9 

Cochin-China. 

do 

115 

49 

Saigon.. 

Nov 16-Jan. 3 

17 

5 

Do. 


3 

1 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 

5 

2 

Tonkin... 

Aug 1-Sept 30 

19 

7 

Iraq 

June 29-Dec. 13... 

137 

66 

Bagdad 

Nov. 9-Dec 27 

2 

1 

Italy 




Jamaica 





Do 




Kingston 

Nov 30-Dec. 27... 

4 


Japan 




Nagasaki 

Feb. 9-15 

3 


Java; 



East Java— 




Pasoeroeau 

Oct 26-Nov. 1 

9 j 

1 

Do 

Nov. 12-19 


1 

Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-Dec. 31.... 

686 

212 

Do 

Jan. 15-21 

62 

11 

West Java— 


Batam.. 

Oct. 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Pct.21-Nov. 14 _ 

2 


Do 

Dec. 2fl-Jan. 2 

19 

4 

Buitenzorg 

Dec. 25-31 

1 


Cheribon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

15 


Do 

Jan. 1-7 

2 


Pokalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24.. 

22 


Do 

Dee. 25-31 

3 


Pomalang 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


Proanger 

Nov. 18-24 

1 


Latvia 




Lithuania 




Mexico 




uurango 

Dec. 1-31 


g 

Do 

Jan. 1-Fob. 28 


10 

Guadalajara... 

Dec. 23-29... 


l 

Do 

Jan. 0-12. .. . 


1 

Do 

Mar. 3-9. .. _ 



Mexico City 

Nov 23-Dec. 27... 

5 


Do 

Jan. 1 l-Feb. 14...! 

9 ' 


Monterey 




Saline Cruz 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 

Saltillo-..., ' “ 

Feb. 22-28 


A 

1 


Remarks 

Juno 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

July-Heptember, 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924. Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-1 )ccember, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 

Oct. 19, 1921, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Oases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-24, 1925 Cases, 7,921; 
deatlis, 1,642. 

Mar. 5, 1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924- Cases, 223. 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 

Do. 


June 29-Dee. 27, 1924: Cases, 63. 
Nov. 30, 1921-Jan. 3, 192) Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrini. 

Jan 4-31, 1925. Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as alastrini. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug 1-Nov. 15, 1924. Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 
Cheribon Residency. 


Province. 

Pokalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Jan. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 2. 


Jan. 24, 1926: Outbreak. Mar, 
14, 1925, present. 
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Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Casos 

Deaths 

Mexico— Continued 

Tampico 

Dec. u-ai 

5 

4 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 10 

44 

16 

Vera Crux 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

10 

Do 

Jan. 5-Mar. 15 


35 

Villa riermosa 

Dec. 28- Jan 10 


Nigeria 




Do 





Persia: 

Teheran 




Peru: 

A reel ui pa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Poland 1_ 





Do 




Portugal 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 

17 


Do- 

Jan. 4- Feb. 28 

59 

2 

Oporto 

Nov. 30- Dee. 27... 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

1 


Russia 




Slam: 

Bangkok. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

' 

1 

1 

Do... 

Jan. 18-31 

4 

0 

Sierra Leone: 

Freetown 

Feb. 7-14 

2 


Spain- 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 


5 

Cadiz. 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 31 


51 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


9 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 

Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


97 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

l.: 

77 

Valencia 

Nov. 30-Dee. 0 

2 

Do 

Feb. 15-Mar. 7 

3 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 

19 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 


Syria: 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-Dcr. 27... 

13 


I)o 

Jan 4-Fob. 21 

C3 

18 

Damascus 

Jan. 0-13 

2 

Tripoli- 1 

Tripoli 

July 14-Dec. 12 

Nov 25-Dec. 29 

52 


Tunis- 

Tunis 1 

42 

35 

Do 

Jan 1-Mar. 11 

199 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dec 13-19 

5 

Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Feb 1-7 



T)o Aar District 

Jan. 25-31 



Do 

Nov 9-Jan, 17 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 2-8 



Ladybrand District 

Jan 15-31 



TranRvaal 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 



Do .... 

Feb. 1-7 



Uruguay 








Do 




On vessel: 

8. 8. TTahana . _ 

Feb. 18 

1 


S. S. Ruytb.. .... .... 








Remarks 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

January- June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sept. 21-Nov. 29, 1924* Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 

Nov. 30~Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 10. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 9,083; 
July-Septcmber, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 


From S. S. Elmina. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 

Outbreaks. 

Outbreak at railway camp. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Outbreak, on farm. 

Do. 

Outbreaks 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 45; 
deaths, 4. 

At Santiago de Cuba, hom 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St. Malo, France, from Sfax, 
Tunis, Feb., 1924; believed to 
have imported smallpox infec- 
tion. 
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CHOLERA, PLAJSUE, KM ALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

5 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 20 

4 

3 


Bolivia: 

Da Pm 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

3 




Jan. 1-31 

2 






January- June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do 




Chile: 

Concepcion. __ 

Nov. 25-Doc. 1.... 


1 

Do 

Jan. 0-12 


2 


Do ... 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 


1 



Nov. 25- Dec. 1 


i 2 


Do -- 

Fob. 1-7. 


i 1 



Nov. ]0-l>ec. 20. . - 


* 5 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 


* 1 



Nov. 25-Dec. 7 


! 4 


*Do 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14 


9 


Chosen. 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 


Czechoslovakia. _ 



December, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Egypt' 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

i 

1 


Oct. 1 Doc 23 

*13 

8 





Dec. 1 31,1924: Cases, 5. 
July-Oetolnir, 1924 Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924 lease. 












i --- 

May- June, 1924. Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July- December, 1924. Cases, 40; 

Do 



i 


Nov 17-Dee. 15- . . 

3 

i 

i * 

deaths, 4. 

Do . 

Jail. 25-31. 

1 




i i 

Aug. 1 -Nov. 15, 1924; Cases, 2. 
OctolH»r- December, 1924: Cases, 

Latvia 



i 

Lithuania 




30. 

August.-Octol>er, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 27; deaths, 
2. 

Do 




Mexico* 

Durango . 

Dec 1-31.. 


i 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-20 


i 


Mexico City. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

80 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. • 

l)o. 

Do 

Jan. 11-Fob. 14 

40 


San Luis Potosi.. 

Mar. 8-14 

i 

Morocco 




November, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Palestine 




Ekron 

Dec. 23-20 

1 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Do 

Jan. 20-26 

1 



Mikveh Israel 

* do 

1 



Itamleh 

Feb. 10-16 

1 



Peru 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


i 


Poland . . 



Sept. 28-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 542; 
deaths, 33. 

Portugal. 

Lisbon 

Dp r e. 29-Jan. 4 


2 

Oporto 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 


Rumania 1 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924: Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000. July- September, 1924: 
Cases, 5,225. 

Do 




Constanza 

Dec. 1-10- . 

1 


Russia 




Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

Year 1924 

12 


Spain: 

Madrid 

« 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


0 

1 


Sweden: 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Tunis 


Jtilv 1 — Dac 20 1024 * Cmml 40. 

Tunis 

Mar. 5-11 

i 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey: 

Constantinople - - 

Nov 16- Dec* 19 

Jan 2-22 

0 

1 


Do.. ’ 

6 



Do 


1 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Nov 1-Dee 31,1924. Cases, 346; 
deaths, 87 

Dee. 21, 1024-Jan. 17, 1925* Out- 
bleaks. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province 


120 

M 

Do 

Feb. 1-7 


East London 

Nov. 10-22- _ 

1 | 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Natal - 

Do 

Nov. 1-Dee 31 

Jail. 18-24 

130 1 

50 

Do. 

Orange Free State 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

59 

g 

Jan. 11-17. Outbreaks 

Transvaal - 

do - 

30 

5 

Yugoslavia 


Aug 3-Oct 18, 1924- Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2 

Belgrade ' 

Nov. 24-Dec 28.. _ 

5 




YELLOW FEVER 

Gold (''oust 

Oct ober - No vein- 

4 

4 


Salvador: 

San Salvador ! 

bei, 1924 

June-Oetobor, 1924 

77 

28 

Last ease, Oet 22, 1924. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

VOL. 40 APRIL 17, 1925 NO. 16 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 15, 1825, ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT 1 

Continued freedom from unusual epidemic conditions in all parts 
of the world is indicated by the data made available in tho Monthly 
Epidemiological Report issued February 15 at Geneva by tho Health 
Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat. For only a few 
countries does the information include tho month of January; the 
reports from these, however, indicato a decided upward trend in the 
prevalence of influenza. In the English cities the number of deaths 
increased more rapidly than during the preceding months; London 
and Manchester reported the greatest number of deaths. German 
cities also showed a definite though less rapid rise in the number 
of deaths from influenza and pneumonia. Press dispatches have 
indicated that in most of western Europe influenza of a mild type 
has been prevalent. 

In the United States influenza has been prevalent in only a few 
localities, chiefly in the Southern States. An incroase in the number 
of cases in several States became apparent in January and seems to 
have passed its maximum by the end of February. The States 
affected indudo Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Texas. 3 

Epidemic hiccough . — An outbreak of epidemic hiccough is reported 
from Denmark, with 344 cases in December; 66 cases were notified in 
November, 2 in October, and 1 in September. “Its appearance 
coincided with a rise in tho reports of influenza,” states the report, 
“and was accompanied by a number of cases of lethargic encepha- 
litis, as shown by the data for the city of Copenhagen.” 

Cases of epidemic hiccough , lethargic encephalitis , and influenza notified in Copen- 
hagen , Denmark 


Four weeks ended— 

Epidemic 

hiccough 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Influenza 

Nov. 22 

18 

0 

437 

Dec. 29 

127 

3 

1,165 

Jan. 31 

18 

5 

774 


> From the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
1 Public Health Reports. 
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The age and sex distribution of the cases of epidemic hiccough 
was as follows: Children under 15 years, 8 cases; males aged 15 to 
64 years, 132 cases; males over 65, 11 cases; females, 12 cases. 

An outbreak of epidemic hiccough is noted also in Switzerland, 
where 47 cases were reported during January. 

Lethargic encephalitis . — A slight increase in the number of cases of 
lethargic encephalitis is noted in the December reports of several 
European countries and in the January reports of Belgium and 
England and Wales. In England and Wales, where for the three 
preceding four-week periods the reported number of cases had been 
from 172 to 174, the number rose to 194 for the four weeks ended 
January 31. 

The number of cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in the United 
States has been on the increase for several months, as shown below: 

Cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in 27 Stales of the United States , October 
to January, 1923-24 and 1924-23 


Four weeks ended— 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Nov. 1 

41 

42 

Nov 29 

38 

54 

Dec. 27 

26 

81 

Jan. 24 

48 

107 


Plague . — Reports on plague received at Geneva for December indi- 
cate a distinct increase in cases in India, especially in the Punjab 
and the Upper Ganges Valley, but the prevalence in the south of 
India, notably in Hyderabad, has diminished. 


Deaths from plague in certain provinces of India 


Four-week period— 

Total 

Punjab 

; 

United 

Prov- 

inces 

Central 

Prov- 

inces 

Madras 

Presi- 

dency 

Hydera- 

bad 

State 

Bombay 

Presi- 

dency 

1924 








Oct. 20-Nov 22 

7' 557 

901 

483 

775 

260 

3,222 

830 

Nov. 23- Dee. 20 

8,420 

1,704 

1,425 

747 

499 

2,243 

701 

ms 








Nov. 25-Dcc n 

9,988 

1,281 

1,382 

m 

787 

666 

1,917 


In Java, plague is more prevalent than it was during the preceding 
two years; 986 deaths were reported in the two weeks ended No- 
vember 24. Chcribon and Samarang are the only ports infected; 
nearly all cases occurred in the central provinces. 

Other Asiatic localities reporting a few plague cases included Siam, 
Indo-China, Singapore, Ceylon, and Bagdad. 

Plague reports from the various endemic areas of Africa show that 
the disease is most prevalent in Madagascar, particularly Tananarive 
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Province. Of 165 cases reported from Madagascar for December 
120 were in the Province of Tananarive. 

Cases of plague continued to be reported from the Union of South' 
Africa — 21 in January as compared with 16 in December and 24 in 
November. Several districts freo from plague last year were said 
to be infected at the time of the reports. 

A fresh outbreak at Coumassie in the Gold Coast, where plague 
incidence had declined considerably during October and November, 
resulted in 14 cases and 12 deaths from December 3 to 18, 1924. 

Ports in the Mediterranean area have been particularly free from 
plague. Although 12 cases were notified in Egypt from January 1 to 
22, all were in the interior provinces. No cases occurred in Suez 
from December 20 to January 22, and none in Port Said or Alexandria 
since the first week in December. No cases have been reported from 
Greece for November or December. At Constantinople, 5 cases of 
pneumonic plague, all in one family, occurred between December 29 
and January 11. No other Mediterranean port reported a case of 
plague in the period between the issuance of the January and Febru- 
ary Epidemiological Reports. 

The Public Health Reports for March 6 reported an outbreak of 
plague in Shansi Province, China. In October, 1924, 790 deaths 
were reported, mostly from bubonic plague, though a few cases of the 
pneumonic type were said to have been observed. 

In the same month (October) 3 cases were reported as occurring 
at Turga, a village on the Chita railway, halfway between Borzia 
and Chita in Transbaikalia. 

Cholera . — The cholera incidence in India rapidly declined in Decem- 
ber in the provinces of the Upper and Middle Ganges Valley, but a 
sharp increase occurred in Bengal and Madras Presidency, so that 
the total for the latest four weeks available, November 23 to December 
20, 1924, shows a slight increase over the previous four-week period. 

Very few cases of cholera were reported from Ceylon, Indo-China, 
and Siam. 

Typhus fever . — Typhus fever is less prevalent than during last win- 
ter in the countries of east and east-central Europe, but some cases 
were reported in December in Lithuania, Esthonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and Leningrad (report for Russia not yet available). Poland 
has had a more marked seasonal increase in cases, but the numbor is 
much less than in 1923. 

An outbreak of typhus among natives in Natal, Union of South 
Africa, caused 233 cases in November; nevertheless, the incidence 
is lower than in the preceding two years. In Basutoland also the 
incidence is lower than for the preceding two years. In northern 
Africa, Algeria, and, Tunis havo had fewer cases of typhus than a 
year ago* 
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Smallpox . — "Less than 50 cases .of smallpox were notified in 
December from the whole European Continent, excluding Russia, 
Spain, and Portugal, for which countries data were not available,” 
states the Report. On the other hand, further increases occurred 
in the prevalence of smallpox in England, where 416 cases were 
reported in the four weeks ended January 24 as compared with 285 
cases during the preceding four weeks. The disease continues to be 
of an exceedingly mild typo, and no deaths have been reported in 
the cities. 

The incidence of smallpox has been about 50 per 10-day period in 
Algeria and 45 in Tunis from November, when it began increasing, 
up to January 20. The cases in Nigeria rose from 4 in October to 77 
in November. Other countries in Africa havo reported few cases. 

Smallpox continued to increase in the United States, where, in 27 
States, 3,103 cases were notified in the four weeks ended December 
27, as compared with 2,101 cases during the preceding four weeks, 
and 2,459 cases during the corresponding period of 1923. 

Smallpox is prevalent also in Canada and Mexico, but no cases 
are reported from the West Indies. 

In Java, where a rather severe outbreak occurred late last summer, 
reaching its maximum in September, the number of cases steadily 
declined in October and November. 

Smallpox in Java and Madura, September 2 to November 24, 1924 


Four-week period 
endoci— 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Num- 
ber of 
deaths 

Sept. 29. 

1028 

236 

Oct 27 

770 

177 

Nov. 24 

590 i 

119 



Enteric fever . — “The seasonal maximum incidence of this group of 
diseases has now been passed throughout Europe,” says the Report 
“and it is evident, from the complete records now available, that 
cases were more prevalent in 1924 than in 1923, except in Denmark 
Holland, and Switzerland, and than in 1922, except in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Russia.” 

Dysentery . — The Report points out a somewhat unusual seasonal 
curve for dysentery in several European countries, i e., a second 
maximum occurred in October several weeks after the decline from 
the high summer incidence had begun. This was very marked in 
Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, and clearly defined also in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Bulgaria, 
and Italy. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever has not been unusually prevalent 
during the winter. In the Netherlands and Germany the incidence 
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has been higher than in the previous year, but January reports show 
a decline in both countries. The fall and winter increases in the 
disease seem to have reached a maximum in November or Decem- 
ber in many countries. 

Diphtheria . — Although diphtheria has been more prevalent in 
recent months than during the preceding winter in most European 
countries, no unusually severe epidemics have occurred. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the incidence of diphtheria 
has steadily diminished since 1921, and the maximum for the present 
season seems to have been reached early last autumn. 

Measles, — The incidence of measles has been low quite generally 
during the latter half of 1924. Serious outbreaks had occurred in 
many countries in the beginning of the year 1924 and in 1923. In 
the United States, whereas from 50,000 to 60,000 cases were reported 
monthly in 27 States in the first part of 1924, the same States reported 
only 4,530 cases in December, 1924. 

Severe epidemics have been reported in some parts of Russia. 
In Leningrad, 657 deaths from meaglcs occurred in the first 11 
months of 1924. 

Tuberculosis . — A summary of mortality from tuberculosis by 
months in 1923 and 1924 is given in the Report for the German cities, 
and for London, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Paris, and Madrid. 

A very marked and rapid decline in the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis (all forms) in the 46 German cities is indicated. An 
upward trend in the disease, with wide seasonal fluctuations, was 
shown for 1921 and 1922; the maximum occurred in the four weeks 
from February 24 to March 22, when 2,918 deaths were reported. 
Since then the decline lias been very rapid, the increase in the winter 
of 1923-24 was relatively slight, and the low level of 1,336 deaths 
was reached in the period September 7 to October 4. Since that 
time there has been a very slight seasonal increase. 

STUDIES ON THE INDUSTRIAL DUST PROBLEM 
II. A REVIEW OF THE METHODS USED FOR SAMPLING AERIAL DUST 

By Leonard Greenburg, Associate Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service, Office of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation 

In view of the injurious effects produced by the inhalation of 
certain dusts, as reviewed by the writer in an earlier paper (1), and of 
the quantitative relation between dust inhalation and disease, it 
seems evident that a knowledge of the dust content of the atmos- 
phere is a matter of considerable importance. Such evidence is 
needed, first of all, in order to estimate the extent of the hazard 
involved in various industrial processes, and, second, in order to 
measure the efficiency of various protective devices which may be 
introduced for the mitigation of the dust hazard. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ANALYTICAL KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING THE SIZE 
OF DUST PARTICLES PRESENT IN THE ATMOSPHERE 

In a series of very valuable and interesting communications the 
South African workers have shown that practically all of the dust 
particles in the lungs examined by them are under 10 microns in 
longest dimension. McCrae (2) digested silicotic lung tissue and 
examined the residue microscopically. Regarding the size distribu- 
tion of particles, he says: 

The great majority of particles were found to be of indefinite shape and to have 
a diameter less than 1 p (that is, a diameter less than one-eighth of that of a red 
blood corpuscle) ; the amount of material with diameter less than 1 p was very 
approximately 70 per cent of the whole. No attempt was made to measure 
diameters less than 1 p. Many measurements were made of the particles con- 
stituting the remaining 30 per cent of the material; the longest diameters of 
these particles varied between 1 p and 8.5 p. In an extensive survey of several 
microscope preparations, only a negligibly small number of particles was seen 
whose longest diameter exceeded 8.5 / u, and the very longest observed was 10.5 p. 

The examination of silica particles isolated from this lung tissue (case No. 5) 
and the examination of silica particles in situ in lung tissue from several cases agree 
in leading to the conclusion that the largest particles which gain access to, and 
become embedded in, the lung proper have a maximum diameter of about 10 p 
(= about 1/2,500 inch); but few having a larger diameter (and these up to only 
12 p) have been found in the lung. 

Dr. Watkins-Pitchford (3) examined the silica particles in stained 
sections from seven silicotic lungs. He obtained results which cor- 
respond in the main with those of McCrae. He found the size distri- 
bution of 100 such particles to be as follows : 


Size 

Number 

1-4 microns 

14 

4-6 microns. 

30 

6-8 microns 

20 

8-10 microns... 

12 

10-13 microns 

6 


Moir (4) examined 120 particles obtained from two specimens of 
lung, measured them by means of a micrometer, and found the 
following: 


15 particles less than. 

16 parti cles about.... 

12 particles about... 
30 particles about. 

15 particles about. .. 

13 particles about . . . 
11 particle^ about.... 

3 particles about- .. 

3 particle* about 

1 particle about 

1 particle about 


microns 



2 % 
2 ^ 
2 H 
3H 
4 

m 


As a result of this series of studies it is agreed by most of the workers 
in this field that in so far as hard rock dust is concerned particles over 
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10 microns in longest dimension are of negligible importance, and this 
same reasoning is assumed by many to apply to all types of dust. 

Deciding on the lower size limit of the potentially dangerous par- 
ticles is a matter of much greater difficulty, and one in which no such 
clear-cut results are possible. Obviously the size of the smallest visible 
particle will depend on the magnification used, the refractive properties 
of the dust, and in some degree on the visual acuity of the observer. 
The point in which we arc interested as public health workers is the 
differentiation in dust content between the ordinary normal atmos- 
phere and the air of dusty factory workrooms such as we know (from 
statistical studies) to be dangerous to health. This difference is 
sharply marked so far as the dust particles between approximately 
]/2 and 10 microns in diameter are concerned; but the difference 
between such normal and abnormal air is masked and lost when we 
include in our determination the particles of ultramicroscopic size 
which are present in vast numbers in all air. These very minute 
particles can be estimated by such optical devices as the koniscope 
and the dust counter introduced by Aitkcn. Macfadyen and Lunt 
(5), for example, by the use of the Aitken dust counter, report 
9,000,000 dust particles per cubic foot in ordinary indoor air. Such 
results as this tend only to mask the really significant differences 
which distinguish the normal atmosphere from the air of dusty 
industrial establishments. 

If these conclusions arc correct, the desideratum is a method which 
will reveal the number of dust particles of a diameter between 10 
microns and micron. A knowledge of the weight of dust present 
is valuable but much less important than a knowledge of the number 
of dust particles, since one very large particle is probably less injurious 
than a large number of smaller ones having the same weight. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE IDEAL DUST SAMPLING INSTRUMENT 

It is to be understood that our interest in this problem is in its 
industrial aspects ; and the discussion which follows has been drawn 
up from this view point only. It is essential that the ideal instrument 
be capable of efficiently sampling the dusty atmosphere with particular 
reference to particles of a sizo from l A micron to 10 microns, and it 
should be possible, once this sample is obtained, to make counts 
of the number of such small particles present; for, from the hygienic 
standpoint, the count is the best index of the extent of the at- 
mospheric pollution. It is also of much value to have knowledge 
of the weight of the dust; but because of the fact that it is practi- 
cally impossible to separate the particles less than 10 microns in 
size from those over 10 microns in size, and thus obtain the weight 
of the injurious particles (those capable of gaining access to the 
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lung tissue), md also because one large particle may weigh, many 
hundreds of times more than a smaller one, the weight of a given 
sample of dust must be used only as an additional guide in the inter* 
pretation of results, and then with some degree of caution. 

The range in dust concentration over which one may be called 
upon to make determinations is very great. Some atmospheres, 
such as those prevailing outdoors after rainstorms, contain very 
small quantities of dust, whereas the air of mines or abrasive fac- 
tories is often very highly polluted. For this reason our instrument 
must be capable of sampling both high and low dust concentrations 
with equal efficiency. This imposes a very exacting requirement, 
for it means that the dust collecting medium (whether it be water, 
sugar, or an adhesive) shall not add greatly to the dust of the sam- 
pled air. In a word, the “control” or “blank” of the instrument 
must be low; and, furthermore, it must be uniform in dust content. 
In other words, a sample of the collecting medium must be so uni- 
form that the analysis of a representative sample gives a true picture 
of the dust content of all of it used in a given series of tests. 

Because of the fact that the dust concentration of air is ever 
varying, it is necessary, in order to obtain a true picture of the con- 
dition, that the instrument be capable of sampling large quantities 
of air. Only in this manner is a picture of average conditions directly 
secured. It is preferable of course, once the sample is obtained, 
that the analysis be as simple and rapid as possible. Obviously the 
more time consuming and the more complex the method of analysis, 
the less value it possesses. In most of the mines of the United 
States there is no source of electric power, and this imposes, on any 
instrument to be used for mine-dust sampling, the requirement 
that it be capable of being hand driven. And, too, the instrument 
must be light in weight and portable, and must be of such size that 
its introduction into a workroom in the vicinity of the workers will 
not interfere with their movements. 

The final choice of an instrument for sampling dust depends, then, 
on its efficiency, on its small errors in analysis, on its portability and 
weight, and on the difficulty or ease with which the samples once 
obtained mayd>e analyzed. 

METHODS OF DUST SAMPLING 

In general, it is possible to group the methods of dust sampling 
in classes according to the physical principle utilized by the sampling 
instrument. That this can not be an exact classification is obvious, 
as some instruments involve the use of more than one physical 
principle. The following are the chief methods used for sampling 
aerial dust: Condensation, filtration, washing, sedimentation, im- 
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pinging, electrostatic, resistance. A brief description of each of the 
instruments used in these methods follows. 

CONDENSATION METHODS 

In 1875, Coulier (6) showed that the dust in air could be rendered 
visible by reducing the pressure within the containing vessel, causing 
the moisture present in the air of the vessel to condense on the dust 
particles. Ho further showed that this might be prevented by fil- 
tration of the air through a layer of cotton wool. This principle 
has since been utilized by various investigators. 

The Aiken koniscope , described by John Aiken in 1889 (7, 8), con- 
sists of a metal tube and a suction pump placed at right angles and 
joined by means of a connecting post. The metal tube is provided 
with a window at each end and a stopcock at the end distal to the 
point at which the pump is attached. The tube is lined with hygro- 
scopic material. 

In operation, the tube is held horizontally and the pump vertically, 
the observer looking though the window in the tube at the point where 
it and the pump meet. Air is drawn into the apparatus by means of 
the pump and then the stopcock is closed. The air which is now 
more or less saturated with moisture from the hygroscopic material 
in the tube is rarified by depressing tho pump once again. This 
results in a lowering of tho dew point, with the formation of a fog or 
cloud that is duo to tho condensation of the moisture on the dust 
present. The density of the cloud or fog is then compared with 
suitable standards and a qualitative estimate of the air dustiness is 
thus established. 

The Aiken dust counter . — An improvement on the koniscope was 
dovisod by Aiken and described by him in Nature (9). Essentially it 
makes use of the same principle as the koniscope, but in this case an 
attempt is made to derive a count of tho number of particles present 
in tho air. Tho instrument in its earlier form was very large and by 
no means portable. It consisted of a recoiver, an air pump, an air- 
measuring device, an illuminomoter, and a gasometer. The air is 
drawn into the receiver by means of the gasometer. In passing into 
the receiver it is measured and mixed with a known quantity of dust- 
free air and saturated with water. The air is then rarififd by means of 
the pump. The rain, which is produced by the condensation of water 
on the dust present, falls on the ruled polished silver plate constituting 
the bottom of the receiver. The number of droplets on the count- 
ing plate multiplied by the proper factors for the amount of air sam- 
pled and the dilution with dust-free air give a count of the num- 
ber of particles present in tho original sample. This apparatus ob- 
viously presents the disadvantage of being very large and not port- 
able. In addition, manipulation is rather intricate and liable to 
large experimental and personal error. 
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A modified form of Aiken dust counter was devised in an attempt to 
overcome some of the drawbacks of the previously described form. 
In this modified form (10) the receiver consists of a hollow box with a 
rulod glass bottom and a plain glass top, and is supported on two 
cylinders which open into it. One of those cylinders forms an air 
pump and contains the piston; the othor cylinder is provided with 
three taps (stopcocks), the bores of which are of known volume. In 
the cylinder below these threo taps is placed a plug of cotton wool, 
the lower end of the cylinder being perforated so that air may enter. 
A mirror is supported beneath the receiver and above it is placed a 
magnifying lens. Insido the receivor, strips of damp blotting paper 
servo the purpose of saturating the air with moisture. By drawing 
down the piston when the stopcocks communicate with the cotton-wool 
chamber, filtered air is drawn into the receiver. One of tho taps 
(depending on tho dustiness of tho air to bo sampled) is then turned 
at right angles, and so communicates with the outside air; it is then 
turned back again and the piston drawn down, thus bringing the sam- 
ple of dusty air properly diluted with dust-free air into the receiver 
where the dust is precipitated along with moisture in the form of 
droplots on tho ruled glass plate. Thcso drops on the ruled glass plate 
are then counted. Tho multiplication of tho count by such appro- 
priate factors as tho volume of air samplod gives a final figure for the 
number of particles of dust present in the original sample. This 
instrument is portable, being arranged on a tripod for field use. 

Tho disadvantages of this instrument are the same as those enu- 
merated above for the other instruments of this group. Tho amount 
of air sampled is very small and the opportunities for personal and 
experimental orror are many. The most serious drawback, however, 
is that all particles of dust receive equal significance irrespective of 
size, since this method takes account of particles of an ultramicroscopic 
size. This is clearly borne out by the results obtained by Aiken. 
He found, for instance, that the numbor of particlos per cubic inch 
in country air varied from 8,000 to 100,000, whereas in towns it varied 
from 1,000,000 to 50,000,000. The following counts obtained by 
Doctor Cohen (10) with this instrument bring out this point clearly 
and confirm thj findings of Aiken. 


Number of 
particles 
per cubic 
inch 


Place where air sample was taken — 

Wood house Moor, northwest wind 

Tennis Court, Yorkshire College........ 

Town Hall Rrjuare, Leeds 

Paris churchyard, Leeds 

Glasgow Town, northwest wind (Aiken) 
Flour mill, Leeds 


630.000 

853.000 


1,228,000 

3. 038.000 

8.736.000 


3,113,000 
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It will be noted that according to the above table the air of the 
Leeds flour mill contains loss dust than the outdoor air of the Paris 
churchyard. This is without doubt fallacious and due probably to 
coalescence and aggregation of many of the dust particles in the 
case of the flour-mill dust. 

The Hill diffractoscope described by Hill, in 1917 (11), is essentially 
the same as the Aiken koniscopo. The results are only qualitative, 
giving a rough estimate of the dust present by the observation of 
the intensity of a beam of light when it is directed into the window 
of the rarified air chamber (Tyndall effect). 

A late adaptation of the principle of condensation is utilized in 
the device of Owens (12, 13, 14). The sequence of operations in 
using this device has been summarized by the author (14) as follows: 

A high velocity jet of air is caused to strike a microscope cover glass; the 
effect of tltis high velocity is to bring about a fall of pressure in the jet, accom- 
panying which, and resulting from it, is a corresponding fall of temperature. 
This in turn causes a condensation of the moisture in the air upon the dust 
particles, which are thus projected wet against the cover glass, and, as the water 
evaporates, arc left behind adhering to the glass. 

In Ihis apparatus the air is moistened by being passed through a 
chamber lined with moist blotting paper and then is drawn at high 
velocity through a slot about 1 centimeter in length and 0.1 milli- 
meter in width. After passing through this slot the air suffers a loss 
of heat and the moisture present condenses on the dust particles 
which are left on the microscope cover slip forming the top of the 
cells. The cover slip is then placed under the microscope and the 
particles are counted. 

In summarizing the value of the instilments designed to utilize 
the principles of condensation of moisture on dust particles we may 
say that, judged from the point of view of the industrial hygienist, 
those instruments which permit us only to arrive at a qualitative 
estimate of the quantity of dust present have little practical value. 
The instruments of this type which permit of the derivation of a 
count of particles give results of limited significance, due to errora 
in sampling and analysis, and also due to the fact that they lead to 
counts which it is practically impossible to interpret, because particles 
of ultr ami croscopic size which do not, so far as is known, constitute 
a health hazard, are grouped with those of a significant size from the 
hygienic point of view. Dr. Owen’s apparatus yields high counts in 
normal indoor air. In very dusty atmosphere, however, the ribbon 
of dust on the microscope cover slip is so dense that counting the 
particles, even with high magnification, is difficult and often impos- 
sible. Dr. Owens has clearly demonstrated the utility and value of 
this apparatus for the outdoor conditions, for which it was designed. 
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FILTRATION METHODS 

The principle of filtration h as been applied to the problem of dust 
sampling in more variable forms than any other. It seems necessary 
merely to mention many of these methods, for they present, for the 
most part, but small variations from each other. In general, the air 
is filtered through cotton wool, cloth, paper, or a soluble chemical 
compound, and the analysis made either by comparison with quali- 
tative standards, by weighing, by counting the dust particles, and, 
lastly, in some cases by both weighing and counting the dust. 

Earlier in this paper it was pointed out that Coulier (6) had shown 
that when air is filtered through a layer of cotton wool it loses its 
property of producing a Tyndall effect. This experiment indicated 
that the cotton wool removed the dust from the air, and it would 
appear, therefore, that such a filter might possess a high efficiency 
in dust removal. 

This method has been used by a number of investigators, Arens 
(15), Cohen (16), Harcourt (17), Duckering (18), Cohen and Ruston 
(19), and Ditman (20). It yields only the weight of the dust in the 
air and, while it is a very valuable method for the estimation of 
toxic dusts (e. g., lead or arsenic), it is of limited value from the point 
of view of the production of pneumoconiosis. That these are certain 
additional drawbacks to this method may be realized from a consid- 
eration of one of the most intensive studies of it. Such a study is 
that of Duckering, previously referred to (18), and may be described 
as follows: 

The important part of the apparatus, that is, the dust-filtering 
device, consists of a glass weighing bottle provided with inlet and 
outlet tubes; the inlet tube terminates in an inverted thistle funnel 
which is filled with cotton wool, the constriction in the lower part 
of the funnel holding the cotton wool in place. In order to prevent 
the loss of the cotton wool to any extent, the thistle funnel is 
covered with a piece of silk which is fastened in place by means 
of thread tied about the funnel. Duckering made use of three of 
these bottles in series, aspirating the dust-laden air through them by 
means of a suitable pump and measuring the quantity of air passed 
by means of a meter. The method gave results which differed by 
0.5 to 0.9 grams, from a weighed control quantity of dust supplied 
from a Woulff bottle. It was, however, found necessary to resort to 
a very careful and highly elaborate method of drying the sampling 
bottles both before and after sampling the atmosphere. This was 
done by placing the bottles in an* oven and drawing dry, dust-free 
air through them. Concerning this the author says: 

It was found necessary to insure absolutely that there was no leakage in the 
apparatus when drying, the admission of even a small amount of undried and 
unfiltered air causing variable results.' ' 
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The methods of drying necessary for use with this instrument, 
and the fact that the author was able only to secure results which 
checked by 0.5 and 0.9 grams, respectively, are vital objections to 
its use. 

The methods of the second group in.volving the principle of filtra- 
tion utilize cloth iti place of cotton wool. Stacy used cheese cloth 
squares, which were weighed before the dust was sampled and again 
after sampling, the difference being considered the weight of the dust 
caught. Hill (21) used weighed cloth filter bags, which were placed 
in a conical metal holder and connected to an anemometer for meas- 
uring the volume of air sampled. The difference in weight before 
and after sampling was considered to represent the amount of dust 
in the quantity of air filtered. Hill found that this method was cum- 
bersome, inaccurate, and required too much time for the making of 
a single determination. An apparatus similar in principle to that 
of the above-described bag method is the type known as the American 
automatic dust filter (22). Here the air is filtered through a series 
of four or more specially woven cloth bags contained in a closed 
cabinet. The difference in the weight of bags before and after 
passage of the air gives the weight of the dust in the volume of air 
passed through the instrument. The deficiencies of this instrument 
are similar to those of the Hill bag method previously described. 
The Carrier dry filter apparatus {23) attempts to keep the filter bags 
dry during the sampling period by heating the air by means of an 
electric heating unit before it passes into the filtration bags. The 
introduction of heating units in the air circuit prior to the filtering 
medium must greatly increase the possibility of experimental error 
duo to the fact that some dust is caught and retained by the drying 
units. Because of the high temperature involved, Dunn (24) used 
bags made of asbestos for filtering the dust from flue gas. 

Todd (25) utilized disks of Canton flannel, which were held in a 
special device, the air being filtered through the cloth and the dust 
being retained thereon. Aftor the completion of sampling, the disk 
was compared with a series of standard disks ranging by degrees 
from 1 to 10 of a rather arbitrary scale. 

In connection with all of the above-described methods one must 
bear in mind the possibility of a largp experimental error being in- 
troduced in the procedure of bringing to constant dry weight a rela- 
tively large filtering cloth. In many cases in which the total quantity 
of dust is not great, this error must seriously invalidate any results 
obtained. The use of this method in cases where only qualitative 
results are obtained is open to several objections. The results of 
analyses by two different methods can not be correlated, for they 
are highly arbitrary and, secondly, analysis with any one instrument 
yields results which can not be interpreted in terms of possible health 
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hazard. It is, however, possible with some of the above-described 
methods roughly to graduate or classify various atmospheres in 
groups based on the amount of dust present; but even here serious 
error from the hygienic point of view is involved, for an atmosphere 
of many small particles (capable of gaining , access to the lung tissue) 
and, hence, of an injurious size, may give a lower scale reading than 
an atmosphere containing a smaller number of large particles which 
arc of relatively lesser hygienic significance. 

The Gooch crucible has been used with some degree of success in 
the sampling of atmospheric dust. This apparatus usually consists 
of an ordinary porcelain or a platinum Gooch crucible, in the bottom 
of which a mat of shredded, acid-treated asbestos is made. The 
crucible is carefully dried and weighed, placed in a suitable holding 
device, and a known quantity of air is drawn through it; then it is 
again dried and weighed. The difference in weight is taken to repre- 
sent the weight of the dust in the quantity of air sampled. The fil- 
tration surface of a Gooch crucible is rather small and, with a mat of 
a thickness sufficient to retain the greater portion of the dust, the 
resistance to air flow is very high. These factors, taken together, 
make it possible to sample only a small quantity of air by means of 
the Gooch crucible. 

In order to overcome the objections to the use of cloth filters and 
the Gooch crucible, several investigators have had recourse to the 
use of filter paper for sampling dust. 

One of the earliest methods used for the determination of dust by a 
filtration process was that of Rubnor. According to Kershaw, the 
device Rubner employed consisted of a holder in which was placed 
a piece of filter paper, the holder being connected by suitable tubing 
to a water jet pump. The volume of air drawn through the paper 
was measured by means of a gas meter in series with the pump and 
paper holder. The estimation of the dust was made by comparison 
of the filter paper with a standard scale. Renk employed for this 
comparison a mixture of a known amount of soot and oil, which, 
when used in a glass vessel of wedge-shaped design, gave a color 
scale of gradually increasing density. 

In the Sargent dust determinator (26) a piece of filter paper is 
fastened between the flanges of a cylindrical aluminum box and its 
conical-shaped cover. An electric lamp in the bottom of the box 
serves to keep the filter paper dry. Air is drawn through the instru- 
ment and a measuring device in series. The difference in weight 
before and after filtration of the air is taken to represent the weight 
of the dust in the amount of air sampled. 

Filter paper has been used by a number of other investigators; 
Moller (27), Hubetidick (28), Johannsen (29), and Nesbitt (30); 
This method is now being used in Great Britain in studies conducted 
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by the Advisory Committee on Atmospheric Pollution (31, 32). In 
this case an automatic apparatus has been built by means of which 
three or four samples are taken each hour. 

Paper thimbles . — Filter-paper thimbles have been used success- 
fully in a number of dust investigations (33, 34, 35, 36, 37). The 
apparatus consists of a filter-paper thimble (similar to a Soxhlet 
thimble) and its holding device, a means by which the air is drawn 
through the thimble, and a meter for measuring the air. The thim- 
ble is dried in an oven and weighed before and after filtration, the 
difference in weight being taken to represent the amount of dust in 
the air sampled. 

That good quality filter paper possesses a high efficiency as a filter- 
ing medium there is no doubt. It has been shown by Katz and Smith 
(38) that the efficiency of various grades of filter paper may range 
from 63 to 90 per cent when tested optically, using tobacco smoke as 
the test dust. Because of its small particle size, the use of tobacco 
smoke constitutes a very severe tost of the filtering efficiency of a 
dust-sampling device, and it is generally accepted that good quality 
filter paper, shortly after its use has begun and its pores have been 
clogged to some extent with dust, has a filtering efficiency of 95 to 100 
per cent. The chief drawback from the hygienic point of view is 
that a count of the number of particles can not be obtained by the 
use of filter paper or filter-paper thimbles. It is necessary also in 
using this method to exercise the utmost caution in the drying and 
handling of the filter paper so as to avoid the absorption of moisture, 
lest large errors be introduced in the weighing. 

In an effort to overcome these objections many workers have made 
use of another type of filtration method. In this case the air is fil- 
tered through a soluble chemical compound. After sampling, the 
substance is dissolved and determination of the dust is made both 
by weight and count or by comparison with a scale of standards. 

By the method of Hahn (described by Kershaw) (39) air is drawn 
through a filter composed of collodion wool, the quantity of air being 
measured by piston displacement. After a suitable amount of air 
has been sampled the collodion is dissolved in ether, and the solution 
is then compared with a series of standards of an arbitrary nature. 
Fritzsche, in 1898 (40), used a tube containing nitrocellulose in place 
of the collodion used by Hahn. The method of determination was, 
however, very similar in other respects. 

The most successful method of this type, one utilizing granulated 
sugar for the purpose of filtering dust, was first employed by Fraiik- 
land (41) and later by Soper (42), Baskerville and Winslow (43), 
Gray (44), Johnston (45), the Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Commit- 
tee of South Africa (46), Higgins, Lanza, Laney, and Rice (47), Boyd 
(48), Fieldner, Katz, and Longfellow (49). This method makes use 
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of a sampling tube, in which a weighed amount (100 grams in the 
later types) of clean granulated sugar is placed. The dusty air is 
drawn through the tube by means of a pump or other suitable device. 
After a sufficient quantity of air has been sampled (usually 15 cubic 
feet) the sugar tube is taken to the laboratory for analysis. The 
sugar is dissolved in hot water, and count and weight determinations 
are then made on the dust present. 

This method has been studied in some detail by Fieldner and others 
(49), who found the efficiency of the sugar tube to be approximately 
35 per cent when tested optically with tobacco smoke and about 87 
per cent when tested gravimetric ally with silica dust. These results 
would indicate a relatively high filtering efficiency. By this method 
it is possible to obtain both weight and count of the number of dust 
particles present in a given atmosphere. The method does possess 
one notable shortcoming, namely, the large and variable quantity 
of dust present originally in all samples of sugar. This method will 
be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent paper. 

WASHING METHODS 

Washing methods have been applied to the sampling of dust with 
much success. These methods consist, in general, in bubbling the 
air through water, in this manner wetting the dust and bringing it 
into suspension. An estimate of the amount of dust present may then 
be made both by weight and count. 

Tissandier, in 1874 (50), used Leibig bulbs filled with distilled water 
through which the air was bubbled. Tooms similarly used a washing 
method (described by Penderick) (51). Dreschel wash bottles were 
used for this purpose by Hill (11). In a later contribution (52) Hill 
and one of his coworkers point out the fact that this method of air 
sampling did not catch the finer particles of dust. This was found to 
be the case even when three such wash bottles were used in series. 

In 1914 Osborne (53) used a wasliing method for the determination 
of the dust in the exhaust stacks of the Barren Island Garbage Dis- 
posal Works. The method . consists in filtering a measured amount 
of air through fine mesh wire cloth and then in washing the air by 
bubbling it through water. The wash bottles were of special construc- 
tion and consisted of two perforated, curved baffle plates placed one 
above the other and sealed in place on the inlet tube of the bottles, 
the inlet tube terminating in a perforated spherical bulb. The wash 
bottles were filled with water to a point above the baffles. 

The Palmer dust apparatus was devised in 1916 by G. T. Palmer, 
in charge of investigations for the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation (54). This apparatus consists of a pear-shaped glass 
bulb, at the base of which is a water trap so arranged that the air is 
drawn through the trap (preferably at a rate of 4 or 5 cubic feet per 
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minute), in this manner breaking the water up into a spray which 
washes the dust from the air. After a suitable quantity of air has 
been sampled, depending on its dustiness, the water is drained from 
the trap and taken to the laboratory for analysis. By this method 
both a weight and count determination of the dust may be made. 

By the method of Meyer (55) a sample of air approximately 100 
cubic centimeters is drawn into a thoroughly washed Luer syringe 
(160 cubic centimeters capacity) containing 20 cubic centimeters of 
dust-free distilled water. The water is thoroughly agitated so as to 
wet the dust. One drop of this suspension is placed on a Levy blood- 
counting cell and a count of the dust particles is made. With this 
method only a count of the number of particles may be obtained. 
It would seem reasonable to suppose (owing to the small amount of 
air sampled, and also to the difficulty of wetting the smaller dust 
particles by such a method, coupled with the necessary laboratory 
procedure on such a small quantity of dust) that this method of dust 
sampling and analysis probably gives results which arc, to say the 
least, somewhat erroneous. 

Recently a dust-sampling apparatus was designed by T. A. Read, 
of the Broken Hill South Limited Mine in South Africa (56). It 
consists of a cylindrical chamber provided with a circular baffle, 
fitted at the lower end with an air-inlet tube, and at the upper with 
an air-outlet tube. A small water tube is so arranged that with 
the air tube the two constitute an atomizer. When suction is ap- 
plied to the air-exhaust tube, the water and air are atomized into 
the chamber and against the baffle. The water and the wetted 
dust drain down the sides of the baffle and once again are sprayed 
into the chamber. After a sufficient quantity of air has been sam- 
pled, the water is removed from the instrument, the dust sampler 
is rinsed several times, the washings being added to the original 
fluid, and the complete sample is then taken to the laboratory for 
analysis. By this method both the weight of the dust and the num- 
ber of particles present may be determined. As previously noted, 
little data on this instrument are available at this time; but the notes 
which we have been furnished indicate that this instrument is approxi- 
mately 95 per cent efficient in removing silica dust from a synthetic 
dusty atmosphere prepared by adding silica dust to air and passing 
this into the sampler. The efficiency of this apparatus has been 
tested against silica dust at the United States Bureau of Mines Ex- 
periment Station and found to be only 12 per cent. 

Drinker (57) has developed a method of washing dusty air with 
water. His method consists in passing the air through a large num- 
ber of small orifices (125) submerged in water, allowing the air to 
bubble through the water and then causing it to pass upward in con- 
36274° — 25f 2 
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tact with a spiral baffle which serves to remove the water from the 
air before it leaves the instrument. 

Concerning washing methods it is to be pointed out that the main 
difficulty lies in the inability to wet very small particles of dust in the 
brief interval of time requisite to sampling large volumes of air. 
Ono obvious advantage of this method over the sugar-tube method 
lies in the fact that the water used, if properly distilled, contains 
little or no dust, while the sugar in the sugar-tube method, no matter 
how carefully prepared, always contains a large and variable quantity 
of solids. 

SEDIMENTATION METHODS 

Miqucl (58), in 1879, described a method of collecting dust by 
allowing it to settle on plates. The number of particles were then 
counted by means of a microscope. Tissandier (59), in 1880, sub- 
stituted sheets of paper 2 meters square for the glass of Miquel. 
In this case the paper was supported horizontally and, after a suitable 
period of time, the dust was collected by means of a small brush and 
examined under the microscope. He also exposed tiles to the air, 
and the water which was collected during a rainstorm from these 
tiles was evaporated and examined for dust. 

Irwin (60), in 1902, estimated dust in Manchester air by collecting 
a volume of snow 100 square inches in area and 1 inch in depth. 
The snow was melted and filtered, and the residue was dried and 
weighed. This method was also used by Cohen and Rust-on (19). 

Leifman (61) utilized two oil-coated disks, one supported hori- 
zontally and the other vertically, on a revolving vertical shaft. 
By means of a vane the vertical disk is kept facing the wind and in 
this manner collects some dust by impaction while the horizontal 
disk collects the dust deposited by sedimentation. The dust-laden 
oil was removed from the plates by means of ether, and, after evapora- 
tion, the dust was again suspended in 5 cubic centimeters of oil. 
This final suspension was compared with a series of standards made 
by mixing various quantities of soot and oil. It is obvious that this 
method permits of only- a rough quantitative estimate of the dust 
present in the atmosphere. That considerable error is introduced 
in the actual determination of the amount of dust present by the use 
of standards made in the above-described manner seems obvious, 
for the nature of the dust may differ so widely from that used in the 
standards that color would play a very large part in the comparison. 

Dos Voeuz and Owens (62) used a settlement method for esti- 
mating the soot fall of London in 1912. In this case the dust was 
allowed to fall on the surface of an enameled iron vessel of 2 square 
feet in area arranged somewhat like a large funnel. The dust was 
washed down into a bottle beneath the funnel by the rainstorms. 
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This method is now in use by the Advisory Committee on Atmos- 
pheric Pollution of the meteorological office of Great Britain. 

Porcelain evaporating dishes were used by Hill in 1913 (21) for 
the estimation of dust in city air. One of thorn was exposed on the 
fire escapo of tho city hall for a period of six hours and then compared 
with a similar clean dish in ordor to estimate the dust fall in the period 
under observation. Obviously this method affords only a very 
crude optical quantitative estimate of the dust which falls on the 
dish at tho particular time under observation under the given atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Mitchell (63), in 1914, reported the use of rectangular glass plates 
6 by 7 inches coated with vaselino and placed on poles 25 or 30 feet 
abovo the street level. Whipple and Whipple (64), in a study of the 
distribution of atmospheric dust in tho neighborhood of Boston, 
utilized tin pails of 2-quart capacity. These wero coated inside and 
out with resistant varnish and suspended on polos about 20 feet 
above the street level. Each pail contained 1 liter of distilled water. 
After two weeks’ exposuro, tho pails were brought to the laboratory, 
tho contents removed, and the weight of tho dust was determined. 
This method is an excellent one for the purpose for which it was 
dovised. It does not, however, sample the air, but only permits of 
an estimate of tho quantity of dust which settles on the surface of 
the water. 

Gravity settling methods in general do not assist us in finding out 
just how much dust a given sample of air contains. By their use 
we may only arrive at a figure which represents the amount of dust 
falling on and adhering to a given surface, either oiled, wetted, or 
dry, in a given period of time. The results obtained by such methods 
aro obviously greatly dependent on tho existing meteorological 
conditions. 

IMPINGING METHODS 

Instead of sampling dust by allowing it to settle by gravity out 
of the air onto a surface, another method impinges a definite sample 
of air on a prepared surface. This typo of apparatus possesses the 
advantage that a definite known volume of air is sampled, and, in 
addition, by the velocity of tho impact a greater percentage of the 
dust is caught and may be estimated. 

One of the earliest types of this method made use of a series of 
sirup-covered paddles which were revolved in the atmosphere under 
study. In this case the surface was, of course, really brought into 
collision with the particles which adhered to and discolored the paddle 
blades. Obviously this mothod yields only very crude results. 

In the estimation of smoke from chimneys several instruments of 
this type have been used. The smoke recorder of Eddy, the kapno- 
graph, and the method of Bonham and Weber (22), are all similar 
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in that a jet of the dust-laden air is impinged against a continuously 
moving sheet of paper and the amount of dust is estimated by the 
color imparted to the moving paper. These methods are, of course, 
only quantitative. 

Wells, of the Hygienic Laboratory, suggested the use of the centri- 
fuge for dust estimation. This method consists in admitting a sample 
of air to tho bowl of a high-speed contrifuge which throws down the 
dust. This apparatus is highly efficient in removing dust from air, 
but is heavy and very cumbersome. One additional difficulty con- 
nected with its use is that of removing the dust from the centrifuge 
bowl for analysis. 

In 1913 Graham Rogers (65) suggested the use of a method which 
consists in passing a known amount of air through a vertical tube 
in which a Petrie dish is held horizontally. The dish is of a size 
somewhat smaller in diameter than the tube. The bottom of the 
Petrie dish is ruled in squares and is coated with glycerin. The stream 
of incoming air strikes on the dish before passing around it and leaves 
its dust on tho glycerinated surface to be counted. As will be brought 
out in a later portion of this paper, it is necessary, in ordor to deposit 
dust by impinging, that a rather high velocity of jet be secured. 
In the Graham Rogers method the velocity of impingement is far 
too low for high efficiency in the collection of the dust, and, more- 
over, because of the fact that the impingement is not absolute — that 
is, the air passes around the edge of tho plate — the efficiency must 
again be greatly reduced. 

In 1916 Kotze brought to the attention of the Miners 7 Phthisis 
Prevention Committee (66) an instrument which he called the koni. 
meter. This instrument consists of a chamber, one side of which is 
a vaseline-coated glass plate. Perpendicular to the slide is an im- 
pinging orifice. By means of a cylinder and a spring-actuated piston 
the air is sucked out of the chamber. The only means of ingress of 
air is through the impinging orifice, and when the air enters the 
chamber at high velocity in this manner. the dust is deposited in the 
form of a spot on the vaselined plate. The dust may then be counted 
under the microscope, using a ruled eyepiece. This method has 
been employed with a high degree of success (67). 

Cave (68) in 1914 used an impingement method employing an 
adhesive coated plato for catching the dust. Doctor Hill has de- 
scribed two forms of dust sampling devices which make use of the 
principle of impingement (11). The first of these, the photographic 
dust counter, consists of a metal frame supporting a metal funnel at 
one end and at the opposite end a photographic plate holder. An 
anemometer is placed in tho funnel-shaped opening, and a moist- 
ened photographic plate is placed in the plate holder at the opposite 
end. Air is forced through the anemometer against the plate. After 
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the usual type of photographic development, either the particles on 
the plate may be counted directly or a print may be made and the 
particles then enumerated. This method is obviously open to the 
objections of the other of the low-velocity impingement methods, to 
which is added the error introduced by the use of the photographic 
method. 

The second instrument of this type devised by Hill consists of a 
hand-actuated piston moving in an air cylinder, the only inlet to 
which is a nozzle one-eighth inch in diameter. In front of this noz- 
zle and fixed only a small distance from it is a mircoscope cover slip 
coated with an adhesive preparation. On drawing out the piston 
a jet of air is impinged on the prepared slide, which catches the dost. 
By using six slides in series, Hill found that the first slide caught 
only 02 per cent of the dust. Ho assumes, however, that all the dust 
was caught by the six slides, an assumption which there is every 
reason to consider fallacious. This instrument is similar in prin- 
ciple to the Kotze konimeter. A comparatively high velocity is 
necessary in order to secure deposition of dust in such a manner. 
Concerning the Hill counter the South African workers (06) say: 

It is probable that the rate of working is not more than 80 c. c. of air per 
second, so that the air velocity in the nozzle is about 10 meters per second, which 
our experience shows to be insufficient. This is borne out by the comparatively 
low counts obtained by the inventor, e. g., not more than 1 particle per c. c. of 
air in a schoolroom, a figure which is probably only 2 per cent of the truth. 

Of all the impingement methods of sampling dust the Kotze koni- 
motcr appears to be the most efficient and suitable for field use. It 
is small in size, portable, and in its newest form is capable of taking 
29 samples on one slide; it makes use of an impinging air jet, which 
has been carefully studied as to critical velocity, and for these rea- 
sons it appears to possess much value in this field. 

In 1922 tho writer and G. W. Smith reported (69) the use of the 
impingement principle in a new instrument for sampling dust in 
air. By means of this instrument the air is impinged at high veloc- 
ity on a wetted surface and then bubbled through a layer of water. 
Distilled water of low and uniform dust content is used as the col- 
lecting fluid. The instrument samples fairly large volumes of air, 
being operated at the rate of I cubic foot per minute. This instru- 
ment was tested by means of the Tyndall beam against tobacco 
smoke and found to have an efficiency of 06 per cent, and using 
silica dust tho efficiency was found to be 93 per cent. Tested gravi- 
metrically, using silica dust, it was found to have an efficiency of 
96 per cent. This instrument will be the sbuject of further discussion 
in a later portion of this paper. 
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BLECTROSTATIC METHODS 

The fact that electrically charged bodies in an electric field tend to 
migrate to one of the electric poles has long been known (70, 71) - 
This principle has more recently been applied commercially to the 
collection of industrial dusts (72, 73, 74, 75). Bill, in 1919, reported 
(76) the use of this method for the sampling of dust in air. The 
essential feature of this instrument is a collecting electrode, consist- 
ing of a metal tube, and an ionizing oloctrode, consisting of a metal 
wire which is placed inside the collecting electrode. The dust par- 
ticles are charged by the ionizing electrode and travel over to the 
collecting electrode where they are deposited. But the collection 
system is only a small part of the complete apparatus. In addition, 
according to Bill, the apparatus must include a high tension trans- 
former, a rectifying device for the high potential alternating secondary 
current, a source of alternating current to excite the transformer, and, 
lastly, a pump or fan for passing the air to be studied through the 
electrically charged field. 

Drinker, Thomson, and Fitchet (77), in 1923, described a greatly 
simplified form of electrostatic apparatus which possesses a dust 
removal efficiency of very nearly 100 per cent. This apparatus has 
again been simplified and described by Drinker and Thomson. 1 It 
differs from their former apparatus in that current is supplied by four 
alkali storage cells, from which both the precipitator and suction-fan 
motor derive the necessary current. The entire apparatus weighs 
approximately 13 pounds, and appears to bo an instrument with 
considerable practical application. 

RESISTANCE METHODS 

The last method which we shall attempt to describe makes use of 
the fact that the resistance of a filtering medium increases as its 
pores become filled with dust. 

The apparatus known as the Anderson and Armspach dust deter- 
minator (78) consists of a holder in which a .piece of filter paper or 
other porous fabric is clamped. Air is drawn through the paper at 
a constant rate and the difference of pressure between the two sides 
of the paper is determined by means of a U tube, the arms of which 
open into the holder, one on each side of the paper. The manometer 
reading indicates the difference of pressure existing between the two 
sides of the filter. As the paper clogs, more pressure is required to 
kcop the air passing through at the same rate, and the manometer 
reading thus increases. This instrument is now being developed for 
use in testing air-washers by the research laboratory of the American 

i Drinker, Philip, and Thomson, R. M.: The Determination of Suspensions by Alternating Current 
Precipitation, Meeting Am, Inst. Min. and Met. Engrs., New York City, February, 1925 
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Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. For this purpose it 
may be of some value. For hygienic purposes, however, it is at this 
time, surely of no value. The part played by particles of various 
sizes and the various quantities of dust encountered constitute factors 
concerning which this instrument gives us no informotion. It is 
highly conceivable, for instance, that a large number of combatively 
large particles may give the same reading as a small number of 
smaller particles. At any rate, the correlation between the actual 
dust content of the air and the resistance to passage through a filter 
paper is a matter which would take a very long time and much 
arduous labor to evolve, if it could be done at all. That this is so is 
clearly brought out in a later communication from the same group 
of workers (79). 
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HIGHWAY SIGNS TO SHOW CITY HAS APPROVED WATER 

SUPPLY 


MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OP HEALTH POSTS SIGNS ON HIGHWAYS APPROACH* 
ING MUNICIPALITIES HAVING WATER SUPPLIES APPROVED BY STATE BOARD 
OF HEALTH 

The Minnesota State Board of Health is arranging for the posting 
of signs on public highways entering certain municipalities in the 
State informing tho traveling public, particularly the tourist, that 
tho water supply of the particular town has been approved as safe 
by the State board of health. The signs will be approximately 18 
inches in width by 24 inches in height and will be attached to the 
standard of and immediately below tho highway sign bearing the 
name of the municipality. 

In the case of State trunk highways, the signs will be placed by the 
State highway department as directed by the State board of health, 


and arrange ments will be 

made through the county high- 
way engineers PI IRI f° r the posting 

of these signs l U D L_ I on other roads. 

Municipali A A I A T* I™" ^ es are 

permitted to \A# I r* |V post these signs 

agree to have the water sup* 

plies investiga Q I 1 J3 13 I \/ ted at least once 
each year and | L* T to make any 

reasonable changes, altera- 

tions, improve APPROVED BY THE I ments, or re- 
pairs to the i„i mrrAT « r+T* a Tr water-supply 

system which MINNESOTA STATE may be neces- 
sary from time DAADn /“mt UC Al TU to time in order 

to maintain the B^AKU MEALI M systcm in sat- 

isfactory and approved con- 

dition, and also agree to advise the State board of health in 
advance when any changes in the system are contemplated and to 
notify immediately the State board of health in case of any accident 
to the system which might impair the sanitary quality of the water. 
These municipalities further agree to make no objection to the 
removal of said highway signs in case the water supply is at any time 
found to be in a condition which would be considered unsatisfactory 
from a sanitary point of view by the State board of health. 

It is felt that the posting of these signs advising the traveling public, 
particularly the tourist, as to which water supplies are safe for drink- 
ing purposes will be information which will be greatly appreciated by 
many. Incidentally, it is good advertising for the municipality and 
should encourage other cities and villages whose water supplies are 
not already safe to make the necessary changes so as to place them 
on the approved list. 
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DIGEST OF PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 

State law and board of health regulations held to conflict with Harrison 
antinarcotic act. — (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit; decided July 2, 1924.) Chapter 105 of the Tennessee acts of 
1919 provided that a physician might prescribe a 30-day supply, not 
exceeding 8 grains per day, of morphine to a patient presenting a 
health officers certificate showing that the patient was incurably 
addicted to the use of morphine. The State board of health adopted 
regulations thereunder providing that a local health officer or a dele- 
gated physician might make these certificates of incurability, and 
that the words “incurably addicted” were construed to mean and 
apply only to narcotic addicts affected with incurable diseases or 
infirmity of age. A physician during a period of nine months had 
given to 108 morphine addicts a total of 4,095 prescriptions calling 
for 79,592 grains of morphine. Pursuant to the Tennessee law and 
regulations he required Ids patients to bring the certificate mentioned. 
The court affirmed his conviction for violating the Harrison Act, 
holding the Tennessee law and regulations to be in conflict with the 
Harrison Act as interpreted in the case of United States?;. Bchrman, 1 
42 vSup Ot. 303. (vSimmons v . United States, 300 Fed. 321 .) 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925, 
AND FEBRUARY AND YEAR, 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
March, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart- 
ment of the company for February, 1925, as compared with January, 
1925, and with February and the year, 1924. The rates are based 
on a strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured persons. 

Two especially favorable items arc noted in the February mortality 
record. The first is the continued low mortality from tuberculosis. 
For this month, which usually shows one of the highest death rates 
for tuberculosis, the rate was a little more than 1 per cent below the 
average for the whole year of 1924. The second is the remarkably 
low rates for the four epidemic diseases of childhood — measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria. As compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1924, more favorablo rates are also shown for diseases incident 
to maternity. 

On the other hand, the mortality from influenza rose sharply as 
compared with January, and the death rate from this cause was also 
26 per cent higher than in February, 1924. The combined mortality 


* Public Health Reports, August 11, 1922, p. 1952. 
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for the degenerative diseases is running a little higher than last year; 
and for the sixth time in sevon successive months the diabetes death 
rate was higher than for the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lines exposed, January 
and February, 1925, and February and year, 1924 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Cause of death 

Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 

yeb., 1925 

Jan., 1925 

Feb., 1924 

Year 1924 1 

Total— all causes.. 

1007.0 

952.6 

1018.9 

907.5 

Typhoid fever 

2.0 

4.4 

2.5 

4.4 

Moasles 

2.1 

2 3 

9.6 

7,2 

Scarlet fever 

4.2 

5.1 

6.6 

4.4 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria.... 

6.9 

11.0 

5.1 

15.8 

8.0 

17.2 

7.4 

13.2 

Influenza 

32.7 

25.1 

26.0 

16.0 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

103. 2 

90.1 

107.9 

104.5 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

92.1 

84 8 

97.2 

92.6 

Cancer 

70.7 

70 7 

70 4 

70,4 

Diabetes mellitus 

16.7 

19.1 

15.6 

14.9 

Cerebral hemorrhage - - 

61 2 

58.5 

67.9 

60.2 

Organic diseases of heart 

145.3 

143. 2 

137 8 

123.7 

Pneumonia ( ill forms) — 

137. 1 

125.4 

136.6 

88.8 

Other rcspmitoi y diseases 

17.8 

36 8 

! 18.5 

13.9 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

19.0 

17 0 

17 6 

32.2 

Bright’s disease (chronic ncphriOs) 

83 0 

70.3 

75. 6 

65. 5 

Puerperal state. - 

18.4 

14 4 

19 4 

16.8 

Suicides 

7.2 

5 7 

6.2 

7,2 

Homicides . - 

6.0 

6 6 

5.7 

7.1 

Other external eauscs(exeludmg suicides and homicides) 

55.3 

59 2 

54.5 

62.7 

Traumatism by automobile 

8 1 

11 0 

9.5 

15.7 

All other causes. 

207.0 

192 0 

215 2 

187.0 


» All figures include infants insured under one year of age. 

3 Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1924 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 4, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 4> 1025, and corresponding week of 1024, ( From the 


Weekly Health Index , April 7 , 1025 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce.) 

Week eudod Corresponding 
Apr. 4, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 59, 279, 062 65, 514, 283 

Number of death claims 12, 622 11, 136 

Death claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11. 1 10. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 

corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , April 7, 1926 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Apr. 
4, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rato per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Apr 4, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1925* 

Total (65 cities) 

7,737 

14.6 

a 14.7 

859 

*1,008 






Akron... ..... 

. 41 



3 

11 

33 

178 

Albany 4 

45 

19.6 

16.3 

8 

5 

Atlanta 

63 

34.1 

23.4 

10 

13 

Baltimore 4 

266 

17.4 

14.5 

23 

29 , 

67 

Birmingham 

76 

19.3 

19.7 

10 

7 

Boston 

260 

17.7 

16.4 

31 

37 

82 

Bridgeport. 

32 


5 

4 j 

79 

Buffalo 

148 

13.9 

15 6 

24 

24 

98 

( 'ambridge 

28 

13.0 

11.6 

2 

2 

34 

Camden 

27 

10.9 

14.9 

2 

0 

33 

Chicago 4 ....... 

806 

14.0 

13.3 

109 

120 

96 

Cincinnati...... ... 

158 

20.1 

17.4 

13 

9 

77 

Cleveland, T _„ . _ 

205 

11.4 

10.7 

25 

27 

62 

( 1 olumbus 

01 

17.3 

16.7 

8 

11 

75 


54 

14.0 

7.2 

4 

10 

Dayton ...... 

42 

12.7 

13.6 

1 

19 

10 

Denver .... 

104 

8 

15 

Dcs Moines.. 

36 

12.6 

15.1 

1 

4 

17 


305 

55 

52 

93 

Duluth 

23 

10.9 

11.5 i 

1 

4 1 

21 

Brio 

28 

! 

3 

3 

59 

Fall River 4 . 

50 

21.5 

13.4 

14 

5 

201 

Flint. . 

23 

5 

9 

82 

Fort Worth 

30 

10.3 

12 0 : 

3 

7 i 

Grand Rapids 

33 

11. 4 

17.9 j 

7 

8 

109 

Houston ' ... 

47 


1 

4 

Indianapolis 

101 

H 7 

15 0 

14 

14 

96 

Jacksonville, Fla .... 

33 

16 4 

16 3 

1 

3 

2 

Jersey City 

86 

14 2 

12.7 

8 

13 

56 

Kansas City, Kans 

37 

15.6 

18. 4 1 

3 

5 

63 

Kansas City, Mo 

118 

16.7 

19.1 

12 

20 

Los Angeles .... 

233 


19 

28 

53 

"Louisville 

04 

18.9 

17.8 i 

3 

12 

26 

Lowell - .... 

32 

14.3 

16.7 

5 

9 

87 

Lynn - 

22 

11.0 

14.6 

2 

6 

53 

Memphis - _ 

81 

24. 2 

24.2 

1 7 

8 

Milwaukee 

134 

13 9 

10.8 

14 

16 

64 

Minneapolis .................... 

139 

17.0 

12.7 

20 

7 

107 

Nashville 4 ...... 

61 

25.6 

18.6 

4 

5 

New Bedford 

39 

15.0 

7.9 

12 

6 

199 

New Haven 

58 

16.9 

10 9 

0 

12 

116 

N^w Orleans. _ . __ __ _ 

144 

18.1 

21.9 

15 

15 

New York ... 

1,508 

178 

12.9 

13.9 

185 

196 

74 

Bronx Borough 

10 3 

10.0 

23 

16 

80 

Brooklyn Borough 

524 

12.2 

12.6 

61 

87 

64 

Manhattan Borough 

638 

14.7 

16.6 

88 

76 

88 

Queens Borough 

131 

li 9 

12.1 

12 

15 

60 

Richmond Borough 

37 

14.4 

19 9 

1 

2 

18 

Newark, N. J 

108 

12.4 

11.8 

10 

19 

46 

Norfolk 

43 

13.3 

* 10.8 

6 

6 

107 

Oakland 

61 

12.5 

12.0 

2 

5 

23 

Oklahoma City 

21 

10 2 

10.0 

3 

1 

Omaha .... 

62 

15.3 

12.5 

3 

4 

29 

Paterson 

27 

9.9 

16.7 

4 

5 

67 

Philadelphia 

527 

13.0 

15.9 

64 

68 

80 

Pittsburgh 

233 

19.2 

22.0 

25 

41 

88 

Portland, Or eg 

78 

14.4 

12.0 

7 

5 

72 

Providence 

83 

17.7 

16.3 

7 

16 

56 

Richmond 

45 

12.6 

18.7 

6 

5 

61 

Rochester _ 

84 

13.2 

9 


71 

St Louis 

268 

17.0 

15.7 

15 

21 

St. Paul 

83 

17.6 

12.0 

6 

8 

5i 

Salt Lake City 

21 

8.4 

17.0 

2 

5 

31 

San Antonio 

59 

15.5 

16.9 

5 

7 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 3, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities in the United States during the week 
ended April 4, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index , April 7, 1925 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended Apr. 

4, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate Tier 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

San Francisco... 

179 

16.7 

17 2 

0 

18 

52 

Schenectady 

27 

13.8 

13.5 

2 

4 

50 

Seattle 

57 



2 

0 

20 

Somerville 

23 

11 7 

8 8 

2 

3 

54 

Spokane 

33 



3 

3 

65 

Springfield, Mass 

43 

14.7 

11 9 

7 

5 

104 

Syracuse 

42 

11.4 

10 1 

4 

12 

50 

Tacoma 

28 

14.0 

11 1 

3 

2 

71 

Toledo 

73 

13.2 

15.3 

10 

12 

91 

Tienton.... 

45 

17.8 

10 6 

4 

7 

05 

Utica 

30 

17 5 


4 


32 

Washington, D C 

144 

15.1 

15 5 

8 

17 

45 

Water bury 

10 



2 

2 

44 

Wilmington, Del 

28 

12 0 

7 8 

2 

1 

46 

Worcester 

63 

lf>. 5 

13 3 

14 

4 

162 

Yonkers 

38 

17.7 

10 0 

4 

3 

F8 

Youngstown 

31 

10 1 

14 1 

3 

7 

38 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , wherc ) and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later loturns are received by 

the State health oflU'Cis 


Reports for Week Ended April 11, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox . 

Dengue 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Small pox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

ARIZONA 

Diphtheria 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Seal let fever 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphthen * 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malana 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 


Cases 

1 

34 
1 

13 

7 
203 

21 

25 

83 

1 

25 

121 

1 

42 

123 

1 

50 

10 

35 

8 
00 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 


16 

5 

4 

231 

38 

33 

33 

20 


ark \ns \ s continued 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tiachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid finer 

Whooping cough 

( AI IKUlNlA 

Cciehro.ipm.il meningitis * Los Angeles 

Diphthem 

Influenza. 

Lepiosy— Sacramento 

Lethargfi* onccph ihlis 

Ahu.eda 

Berki ley 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis -Los Angeles 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles 

Oakland 

Orange County 

San Diego 

Scattering __ 

Typhoid fever 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


( 792 ) 


Cases 

2 

4 

1 

15 

3 

18 


1 

101 

40 

1 

1 

1 

105 

2 

110 

25 

10 

» 

15 

21 

6 


18 

14 

5 

5 

18 

6 
21 
23 

1 

9 
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Connecticut Cases 

Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria 27 

German measles 41 

Influenza 17 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 71 

Mumps 13 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia (all forms) 79 

Scarlet fever 130 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 35 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 68 

DELAWARE 

Measles .. 3 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever . 1 

Tuberculosis . 8 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 53 

Malaria.. 12 

Measles. 7 

Mumps 123 

Pneumonia- 139 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox— 4 

Tetanus.. 5 

Tuberculosis 62 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough. 29 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 33 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 2 

Diphtheria 11 

Dysentery 8 

Ilookw orm disease 3 

Influenza 359 

Malaria 27 

Measles 16 

Mumps 102 

Pellagra - 14 

Pneumonia - 118 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Septic sore throat 14 

Smallpox 19 

Tetanus l 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 17 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 38 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Adams County 1 

CoQk County - 1 

. , Payette County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 54 

Scattering 24 


30274°— -25 f 3 


Illinois -continued Cases 

Influenza - 50 

lethargic encephalitis— Alexander County. - 1 

Measles 1, 160 

Pneumonia - 334 

Poliomyelitis— Lee County 1 

Scarlet fever* 

Cook County 280 

Lawrence County 8 

Schuyler County 11 

Scattering 115 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 287 

Typhoid fever - 13 

Whooping cough 278 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 50 

Diphtheria 23 

Influenza 284 

Measles. 116 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia- 13 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 17 

Cass County.. 12 

Elkhart County. 52 

Fulton County. 10 

Huntington County 9 

Laporto County 9 

Miami County 14 

St. Joseph County 28 

Vanderburgh County 16 

Scattering 96 

Smallpox 47 

Tuberculosis. 06 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 87 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 16 

Scarlet fever 36 

Smallpox 16 

Typhoid fever 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles 2 

Influenza - 32 

Measles 11 

Mumps 265 

Pneumonia 85 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever - 116 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 45 

Typhoid fever 4 

W hooping cough li 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 10 

Hookworm disease 5 

Influenza 88 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria. * 9 
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Louisiana— continued Cases 

Pellagra — 10 

Pneumonia 41 

Scarlet* fever 13 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis - - 35 

Typhoid fever - 10 

Whooping cough 16 

MABYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 96 


Diphtheria 

German measles. 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 


Pneumonia (all forms) - 107 

Scarlet fever 66 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tubeiculosis - *8 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Vincent's angina - 1 

Whooping cough 107 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 6 

Chicken pox 175 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 24 

Diphtheria 97 

German measles - 279 

Influenza - 65 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles.. 810 

Mumps - 87 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 18 

Pneumonia (lobar) 159 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 283 

Septic soro throat 4 

Tetanus - 1 

Trachoma - 3 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 158 

Typhoid fever 8 

W hooping cough 170 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria - 80 

Measles 234 

Pneumonia 138 

Scarlet fever *- 378 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis - 107 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 132 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chi cl m pox 60 

Diphtheria 68 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis . l 

Measles 15 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 186 

3 Week ended Friday. 


Minnesota— continued Cases 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 80 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 23 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 8 

Scai let fever l 

Smallpox 36 

Typhoid fever 0 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 70 

Influenza 3 

Measles 22 

Mumps.-- 21 

Scarlet fever 3l 

Smallpox li 

Tuberculosis-- 8 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 6 

NEW JEB8EY 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 107 

Diphtheria 78 

Influenza 17 

Measles--- 211 

Pneumonia 129 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 275 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough- 255 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 3 

G ori nan measles— - 1 

Influenza 5 

Measles 18 

Mumi« 7 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever - 6 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typb old fever - 1 

Whooping cough 11 

NEW YOBK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 8 

Diphtheria - 86 

Influenza 136 

Measles 582 

Pneumonia 460 

Scarlet fever - 370 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whooping cough 108 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 119 

Diphtheria 24 

German measles 1 

Measles.-- 19 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 25 

Septic sore throat 6 

Smallpox 80 

Whooping cough 81 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis *4 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 14 

Scattering 10 

Influenza 380 

Measles 3 

Mumps 29 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 1 13 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland 13 

Scattciing. 19 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria. 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 1 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever.... 38 

Smallpox 5 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 105 

Diphtheria 34 

Dysentery (epidemic) 3 

Influenza 274 

Measles 82 

Mumps... 117 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra C 

Pneumonia 59 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox 59 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 40 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria — 2 

Measles 1 

Mumps - 61 


i Deaths. 


Vermont— con t i nued 

Cases 


Scarlet fever 11 

Whooping cough 2 

VIRGINIA 

Poliomyelitis— Westmoreland County 1 

Smallpox— Arlington County 3 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Everett 1 

Chicken pox 124 

Diphtheria 18 

German measles 22 

Measles 33 

Mumps 112 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox 40 

Tuberculosis . (50 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 103 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 2 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria. 12 

German measles.. 176 

Influenza 2 

Measles. 205 

Mumps 64 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 10 

Whooping cough 23 

Scattering- 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 118 

Diphtheria. . 31 

German measles 117 

Influenza. 360 

Measles 205 

Mumps 239 

Pneumonia 39 

Scarlet fever 133 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 41 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 2 

Measles 9 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia i 

lioeky Mountain spotted fever 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Typhoid fever I 
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Reports, for Week Ended April 4, 1925 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria - 8 

Influenza - 2 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles - 42 

Pneumonia 38 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 26 

Smallpox - 7 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough . 16 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox - 68 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria - 16 

Dysentery 9 

Hookworm disease 6 

Influenza 929 

Malaria - 61 

Measles - 44 

Mumps 182 

Paratyphoid fever - 3 

Pellagra... 10 

Pneumoma . - 183 

Rabies . 2 

Scarlet fever 13 

Septic sore throat - . 6 

Smallpox - 7 

Tetanus - 1 

Trachoma - 1 

Tuberculosis - 46 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 91 


NEBRASKA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria _ 7 

Measles 6 

Mumps 3 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 22 

Tuberculosis .. 1 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 1 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 23 

Scarlet fever 33 

Smallpox 14 

Trachoma - 1 

Tuberculosis-. 2 

Typhoid fever ... 1 

Whooping cough 27 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Comanche County 1 

Harper County 1 

Leflore County 1 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza. 358 

Pneumonia . 97 

Scarlet fevor: 

Washington County 17 

Scattering. 11 

Smallpox 5 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Whooping cough 21 


Report for Week Ended March 21, 1925 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cases 
. 15 
. 4 

- 1 
. 7 

. 12 
- 16 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. .. 
Whooping cough 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Cases 

83 

- 9 

- 6 
- 1 

13 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published Weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are receivod during the current woek: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 
thei ia 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 10?. o 











Alabama 


54 

2,767 


138 

45 

6 

114 

672 

66 

Connecticut 

3 

206 

ft* 

1 

632 



637 

0 

12 

Florida 


39 


44 

30 

11 


16 

22 

39 

Indiana 

1 

118 

821 



2 

951 


21 

M ftssachusetts 

10 

429 

374 




7 

1,458 j 


42 

Nebraska 

1 

30 

77 



1 

73 


8 

Wisconsin 

i 


170 

311 



2,601 


‘I 

■a 

197 

6 












Number of Cases of Certain Contmnnieable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of January, 1925, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama . 

322 

153 

73 

313 

125 

995 

134 

55 

122 

Arizona 

41 

13 

290 

96 

29 

83 

112 

1 

10 

Arkansas 

170 

29 

175 

147 

51 

48 

i 3a 

37 

72 

California 

1, 387 

636 

185 

054 

686 

695 

M 

50 

KE9 

Colorado 

495 

99 

31 

430 

205 

3 

151 

12 

37 

Connecticut 

443 

246 

232 

178 

814 


137 

16 


Delaware 

12 

24 

7 

19 

18 


36 


ii 

District of Columbia — 

179 

76 

45 


134 

H 

103 

31 

53 

Florida 

36 

40 

8 

118 

9 

4 

32 

49 

14 

Georgia 

89 

68 

26 

144 

30 

14 

60 

9 

21 

Idaho 


1 



54 





Illinois 

1,877 

584 

1,575 

1,092 

2,064 

210 

MESa 

119 

1,191 

Indiana 


257 



927 



55 


Iowa 

87 

91 

11 

44 

265 

148 

11 

0) 

9 

Kansas 

667 

178 

24 

1,659 

530 

38 

142 

4 

177 

Kentucky * 









Louisiana 

37 

80 

20 


77 

265 

i 123 

144 

25 

Maine... 

235 

61 

68 

324 

120 

1 

1 46 

23 


Maryland 

316 

150 

177 

156 

411 


216 

44 

310 

Massachusetts 

1,394 

578 

1,321 

422 

1,684 



46 

529 

Michigan 

i; ns 

421 

'707 

499 

1,310 

151 

448 

54 

WmSM 

Minnesota 

682 

264 

75 


1. 220 

341 

276 

11 


Mississippi 

881 

138 

302 

1, 997 

■MS 

HI 

322 

123 

591 

Missouri 

354 

355 

30 

111 

1,242 

56 

170 


60 

Montana 

113 

52 

31 

40 

mgm 

97 

54 


115 

Nebraska 


59 








New Hampshire 4 „_J 





.... .. 





New Jersey.. 

963 

445 

483 



35 

422 


■ 

New Mexico 4 








New York. 

2,459 

1,306 

1,023 

1, 105 

2,539 

58 

1,556 

342 

1,464 

North Carolina 

059 

205 

117 


180 

311 


8 

455 

North Dakota 

131 

24 

28 

61 

350 


14 

3 

27 

Ohio 

1,967 

503 

390 

667 

2,128 


599 

91 

660 

Oklahoma 

252 

107 

45 

202 

221 

131 

101 

137 

148 

Oregon 

203 

129 

20 

90 

182 

170 

64 


30 

Pennsylvania 

2,542 

961 

2,356 

2,302 


27 

470 

95 

1,161 

Rhode Island 


63 



115 



7 


South Carolina 

57 

100 

1 

48 

8 

92 

10 

10 


South Dakota 

132 

37 

15 

8 

241 

45 

16 

15 

16 

Tennessee 

260 

84 

116 

1 

95 

447 

100 

44 

234 

Texas * 










Utah 

062 

47 

44 

198 

55 

23 

i 12 

1 

87 

Vermont 

210 

10 

8 

285 

104 


J 11 

4 

79 

Virginia 

910 

176 

459 


239 

27 


24 

923 

Washington 

580 

180 

66 

468 

218 

145 


28 

86 

West Virginia 

294 

132 

136 


244 

282 


115 

252 

Wisconsin 

1,202 

227 

1,156 

1, 092 

688 

263 

165 

14 

483 

Wyoming 

82 

7 

5 

5 

37 

7 

2 

1 

4 


* Pulmonary. 

* Reports not required by law. 

• Reports received weekly 

• Reports received annually. 
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Case Bates per 1.900 Population (Annual Basis) for the Mouth of January. 1921 


Stato 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

1.64 

0.73 

0.35 

1. 49 

0.60 

4.75 

0.64 

0.26 

0.58 

Arisona 

1. 18 

.38 

8. 37 

2.77 

.84 

2.40 

3.23 

.03 

.29 

Arkansas 

1.08 

.18 

1.11 

.93 

.32 

.30 

3 .21 

.24 

.46 

California 

4.08 

1. 86 

.54 

1. 91 

2. 01 

2.03 

2.37 

.15 

L 82 

Colorado 

6 72 

1. 14 

.36 

4. 97 

2. 37 

.03 

1.74 

.14 

.43 

ClfinnApticut 

3.41 

1.89 

1.78 

1.37 

6.26 


1.05 

.12 

2.35 

Delaware 

.GO 

1.20 

.35 

.95 

.90 


1. 81 


.55 

District of Columbia 

4 23 

1.80 

1.06 


3. 17 

,26 

2.44 

.73 

1.25 

Florida 

.39 

.43 

.09 

1 27 

.10 

.04 

.35 

.53 

.15 

Georgia 

.34 

. 26 

.10 

.55 

.12 

.05 

.19 

.03 

.08 

Idaho 


.02 



1 29 





Illinois 

3. 17 

.09 

2. 66 

1. 85 

3. 49 

.35 

1.53 

.20 

2.01 

Indiana 


.99 



3.57 



.21 


Iowa 

.41 

.43 

.05 

.21 

1. 25 

.70 

3 0 

(*) 

.04 

Kansas 

4.33 

1.16 

.10 

10. 77 

3.44 

.25 

.92 

.03 

1.15 

Kentucky * 










Tyuilafarm 

.23 

.50 

.13 


.48 

1 66 

3 .77 

.90 

.16 

Maine 

3.64 

.77 

1 02 

4. 87 

1.81 

.02 

i .69 

.35 

1.61 

Maryland . 

2.42 

1. 15 

1.36 

1. 19 

3 15 


1.65 

.34 

2.37 

Massachusetts 

3.98 

1.65 

3. 77 

1.20 

4. 80 


1.79 

.13 

1.51 

Michigan 

3. 16 

1. 19 

2.00 

1.41 

3.71 

.43 

1.27 

.15 

1.43 

Minnesota __ 

3. 13 

1.21 

.34 


5. 00 

1.57 

1.27 

.05 

.51 

Mississippi 

5.79 

.91 

1 99 

13. 13 

.45 

.93 

2.12 

.81 

3.89 

Missouri 

1.20 

1.21 

. 10 

.38 

4. 22 

. 19 

.58 

.06 

.20 

Montana 

2.06 

.95 

.56 

.73 

3.08 

1. 77 

.98 

.11 

2.09 

Nebraska 


.51 



. 93 



. 10 


New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

3. 23 

1.49 

*1.62" 


3. 44 

.12 

1.42 

. 17 

3. 43 

New Mexico 4 










New York 

2.61 

1. 45 

1.08 

i.17 

2.09 

.06 

1 65 

.36 

1.55 

North Carolina 

2.81 

.87 

.60 


.77 

1.33 


.03 

1.94 

North Dakota 

2.25 

.41 

.48 

1.05 

6.00 

.80 

.24 

.05 

.46 

Ohio 

3.66 

.94 

.73 

1.24 

3. 96 

1. 32 

1.12 

. 17 

1.23 

Oklahoma - 

1. 33 

. 56 

.24 

1.00 

1. 16 

.69 

.53 

.72 

.78 

Oregon^. 

2 82 

1 80 

.28 

1.25 

2 53 

2.37 

.89 

.14 

.42 

Pennsylvania. 

3 21 

1.21 

2.98 

2.91 

3 40 

03 

.61 

; .12 

1.47 

Rhode Island.. 


1.16 



2 12 



. 13 


South Carolina.. 

.38 

.66 

.01 

.32 

.05 

.61 

.07 

.07 

.06 

South Dakota 

2 33 

. 65 

.27 

. 14 

4.26 

.80 

.28 

.27 

.28 

Tennessee 

1.20 

1 .41 

.56 

o 

.46 

% 17 

.49 

.21 

1. 14 

Texas 3 










Utah 

15 83 

'l 12 

1 05 

4.73 


. 55 

3 .29 

.02 

2.08 

Vermont 

7.02 

.33 

.27 

9. 52 

3 47 


3 .37 

. 13 

2.64 

Virginia 

4.37 

.85 

2.21 


1 15 

. 13 

3 1. 90 

.12 

4.44 

Washington 

4. 62 

1.43 

. 53 

3. 73 

1. 74 

1. 15 

1. 21 

.22 

.68 

West Virginia 

2. 16 

.97 

1.00 


]. 79 

2.07 

.44 

! . 85 

1.85 

Wisconsin 

5.05 

.95 

4. 86 

4.59 

2. 89 

1.11 

.65 

.06 

2.03 

Wyoming 

4. 35 

.37 

.27 

.27 

1.96 

.37 

.11 

.05 

.21 


3 Pulmonary. * Reports received weekly. 

3 Reports not required by law. 4 Reports received annually. 

PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tho following items were taken from the reports jtrf »plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended March 


28 , 1925 . 

Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 3, 642 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 7 

Number of squirrels examined 549 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 6 

Totals to Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 71, 191 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 159 

Number of squirrels examined 5, 984 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 9, 1925. 
Date of last human ease, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 2, 805 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 29, 717 

Number of rats found to be plague infected , 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans , La. 

Week ended Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 401 

Number of inspections made 1, 102 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas__ 40 

Number of rodents examined for plague. 5, 441 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals to Mar. 28, 1925: 

N umber of rodents examined for plague 65, 664 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case, occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended March 28, 1925, 34 States re- 
ported 1,444 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 29, 
1924, the same States reported 1,633 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav- 
ing an aggregate population of more than 28,400,000 reported 922 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended March 28, 1925. Last year 
for the corresponding week they reported 1,020 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 988 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Twenty-nine States reported 4,420 cases of measles 
for the week ended March 28, 1925, and 16,340 cases of this disease 
for the week ended March 29, 1924. One hundred and one cities 
reported 2,801 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,435 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 4,154 cases; last year, 3,902; 101 cities — this, 
year, 2,297; last year, 1,939, estimated expectancy, 1,070 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended March 28, 1925, 34 States re- 
ported 1,006 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,301 cases. One hundred and one cities re- 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 312 cases; 1924, 570 
cases; estimated expectancy, 111 cases. These cities reported 5 
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deaths from smallpox for the week this year; 4 at Minneapolis and 
1 at St. Paul. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and ten cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the .week ended March 28, 1925, by 33 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 203 cases. 
One hundred and one cities reported 59 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 75 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 47 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) wore reported for the week by 102 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,278 deaths; 1924, 1,297 deaths. 

City reports for week ended March 28 , 1925 

The “estimated expectancy*’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to asceitain from previous occurrence how many cases of tho disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in tho absence of epidemics It is based on 
reports to tho Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances themedian num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of tho preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons tho median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
tho estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during nonepidomic years. 
If repoits have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table tho available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 

nm f 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

1C- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73,129 

7 

2 

1 

7 

0 

0 

31 

4 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Manchester- 

81, 383 


2 

1 


6 

1 


6 

N ashua 

29; 234 

6 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

4 

Vermont. 









Barre- 

1 10, 008 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 i 

1 

Burlington. 

23,013 

0 

0 

0 


1 

10 

16 

4 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

770, 400 i 

30 

60 

23 

6 

3 

215 

8 

28 

Fall Kivor 

120, 912 1 

2 

4 

2 

8 ! 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Springfield, j 

144. 227 

i 3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

35 

1 

3 

Worcester 

191,927 

12 

5 

3 

1 j 

0 

15 

0 1 

4 

Rhode Island : 










Pawtucket 

68, 799 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Providence 

242,378 

0 

11 

4 


4 

2 

0 

10 

Connecticut- 








Bridgeport 

» 143, 555 

1 

7 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

9 

Hartford- 

* 138, 036 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

New Haven 

172, 967 

23 

4 

1 

2 

0 

31 

2 

6 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

536, 718 

19 

14 

7 

0 

0 

193 

4 

20 

New York 

6,927, 625 

248 

238 

277 

92 

28 

133 

60 

210 

Rochester 

317,867 

12 

6 

21 

p 

0 

47 

30 

9 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

184,511 

3 

6 

5 


2 

9 

14 

12 

Camden 

124, 157 

6 

4 

9 

4 

0 

48 

1 

4 

Newark 

438, 099 

18 

17 

12 

17 

1 

29 

13 

17 

Trenton 

127.390 J 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City report* for week ended Maroh 1 8 , 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

I Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

ie- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC— con. 










Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

58 

75 

115 


6 

349 

22 

71 

Pittsburgh 

'613, 442 

59 

21 

9 


7 

357 

20 

48 

Heading . 

110,917 

12 

3 

1 

0 

0 

78 

5 

1 

Scranton.- 

140, 636 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 




! 






Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

406, 312 

8 

9 

4 

5 

9 

1 

7 

23 

Cleveland 

888,519 

94 

25 

32 

7 

2 

8 

4 

23 

Columbus 

261,082 

5 

4 

0 


12 

2 

o 

22 

Toledo. 

208, 338 

8 

4 

5 


6 

61 

3 

5 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Indianapolis 

342,718 

22 

9 

0 


4 

1 

g 

25 

South Bend 

76; 709 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Terre liauto 

68,939 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Illinois 










Chicago 

2,866,121 

71 

106 

58 

101 

18 

605 

28 

96 

Cicero. 

55, 968 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Springfield. 

61, 833 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Detroit 

995, 668 

50 

53 

28 

10 

4 

16 

12 

48 

Flint 

117, 968 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

12 

0 

4 

(Band Rapids 

145, 947 

11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

46 

0 

6 

W i scon sin 










Madison 

42.519 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

94 

2 

Milwaukee 

48*1, 595 

41 

14 

10 

3 

1 

314 

91 

21 

Racine 

64, 393 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

4 

5 

Superior 

1 39, 671 

3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

0 

1 

WBST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota. 










Duluth 

106, 289 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Minneapolis ! 

409, 125 

78 

15 

31 


1 

8 

26 

19 

St. Paul 

241, 891 

9 

13 

27 

0 

0 

15 

22 

10 

Iowa: 










Davenport... 

61, 262 

2 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

140, 923 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

79, 662 

4 

2 

1 

0 


0 

26 


Waterloo 

39, 067 

15 

0 

0 

0 


o 

3 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

351,819 

11 

9 

2 

21 

17 

4 

34 

22 

St. Joseph 

78, 232 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

St Louis 

803, 853 

42 

39 

51 

2 

0 

13 

11 


North Dakota. 









Fargo 

24, 841 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Grand Forks 

14, 547 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(> 

0 


South Dakota. 









Abardepn 

15,829 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

29. 200 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

58. 761 

It 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Omaha 

204,3*2 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Kansas 










Topeka 

52. 555 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

127 | 

4 

Wichita 

79, 261 

23 

1 

4 


2 

1 

1 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 










Wilmington 

117, 728 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

8 

Maryland: 










Baltimore. 

773, 580 

07 

25 

24 

17 

3 

3 

47 

48 

Cumberland . 

32, 361 


1 

0 

2 

0 

() 


0 

Frederick 

11,301 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

1 4*7, 571 

33 

10 

10 

0 

0 

30 


19 


i Population Jan. 1, 1930. 
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City reports for week ended March 28, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 



SOUTH ATLANTIC— eon. 


'Lynchburg 

30,277 

1 

Norfolk 

159, 089 

41 

Richmond 

181,044 

0 

Roanoke 

55,502 

4 

West Virginia: 


Charleston 

45, 597 

10 

Huntington 

57, 918 

0 

Wheeling- 

* 56, 208 

1 

North Carolina: 



Raleigh 

29,171 

15 

Wilmington 

35, 719 

1 

Winston-Salem 

60,230 

10 

South Carolina: 


Charleston 

71, 245 

1 

Columbia 

39, 688 

3 

Greenville 

25, 789 


Gcorgia- 



Atlanta 

222,963 

2 

Brunswick. 

15, 937 


Savannah 

89,448 

2 

Florida: 


St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

Tampa - 

50,050 

1 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Hock 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma- 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico- 
Albuquerque. 
Arizona. 

Phoenix 


■ Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City report* for week ended March 88, 1985 — Continued 


: 

Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

J 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

coses 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mountain — continued 




! 






Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

126, 241 

18 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

50 

2 

Nevada* 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

1 315. 685 

57 

5 

2 

0 


3 

44 


Spokane 

104, 573 


2 







Tacoma 

101, 731 

13 

; 1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

7 

2 

Oregon. 










Portland 

273, 621 

20 

3 

12 

38 

4 

2 

10 

10 

Califoi nia 










Los Angeles 

666, 853 

71 

40 

34 

46 

8 

33 

20 

25 

Sacramento 

60, 950 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

San Francisco. 

639, 038 

44 

26 

20 

9 

5 

11 

45 

8 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 

1 1 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

cases 

le- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths l 
10 - 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

I re- 
ported 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths. 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine. 












Portland 

1 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

New Hampshire. 












Concord 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Manchester... 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


24 

Nashua 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont: 







Barre 

) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

13 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

61 

108 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

5 

1 

44 

258 

Fall River 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

5 

43 

Springfield 

6 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

! 46 

Worcester 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

48 

Rhode island 












Pawtucket . . . 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

Connecticut* 












Bridgeport 

Hartford 

7 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

49 

New Haven ... 

6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

49 

lllDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buffalo 

18 

22 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

• 

1 

53 

155 

New York 

210 

331 

1 

1 

0 

* 116 

8 

9 

1 

126 

l r 565 

Rochester 

12 

74 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

84 

Syracuse 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

55 

New Jersey: 






1 






Camden 

4 

26 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Nowark 

25 

44 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

68 

122 

Trenton 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

41 

Pennsylvania: 






43 

3 





Philadelphia... 

67 

204 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

122 

543 

Pittsburgh 

20 

75 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

15 

220 

Reading 

3 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

43 

Scranton 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 



1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 

1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended March 88, 1988 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 

ing 

cough 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

II»:»V.U 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 





■H 




EAST NORTH 












CKNTRAL 












Ohio: 








■ 




Cincinnati 

12 

20 

2 

1 

0 

10 

0 


0 

1 

167 

Cleveland 

33 

24 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

H 

1 

26 

216 

Columbus 

7 

19 

2 

9 

0 

9 

0 

HI 

1 

6 

119 

Toledo. 

13 

15 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

23 

90 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne... 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Indianapolis... 

11 

7 

2 

21 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

16 

120 

South Bend... 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Terre Haute. -- 

3 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

88 

275 


1 

0 

64 

2 

2 

0 

138 



2 

7 

wmi 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

13 

IB 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


28 


78 

141 


0 

0 

23 


1 

0 

71 

268 

Flint 

6 

1 


0 

0 

0 

wmm 

0 

0 

HHHfil 

20 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

61 

H 

1 

0 

1 

n 


0 

8 

39 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Milwaukee 

32 

24 

■j 

9 

0 

3 

0 


0 

21 


Racine 

h 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

13 

Superior 

2 

20 


0 

0 

3 

0 




18 

WEST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth... 

5 

28 

2 

0 


2 

1 


0 

0 

25 

113 

Minneapolis. .. 
St. Paul 

30 

88 

7 

10 

4 

5 

1 


0 

2 

27 

47 

6 

6 

1 

5 


■fl 

Hi 

8 

70 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Des Moines 

2 

1 

2 

2 




0 


4 


9 

2 

2 

1 






0 


Sioux City 

Waterloo 

2 

0 

1 

0 








3 

0 

0 

1 




i^BI 


l 


Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

10 

101 

3 

0 


5 

l 

0 

0 

11 

130 

St. Joseph 

2 

1 


0 

hI 

HI 


0 

a^Hvs 

l 


St. Louis 

33 

89 

3 

5 

0 

17 

i 

3 

1 

4 

311 

North Dakota: 


: 






Fargo _ 

1 

2 

0 


o 


o 

0 

Hi E 

0 

o 

Grand Forks... 

1 

0 

1 

H 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 











Aberdeen 


1 






0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

3 

1 

1 


0 

■o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

4 

3 

1 

i 

0 

0 


0 


3 

11 

Omaha 

i 4 

5 

2 

44 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

76 

Kansas. 


i 








Topeka 

2 

2 

1 


o 

1 

0 

0 


0 

26 

32 

Wichita 

2 

0 

• 4 

0 

0 

0 

IKi 

0 


i 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

nh^EDI 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

38 

37 


1 


19 

3 

1 

0 

86 

236 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 


0 

0 

HI 

HH il 

0 



O 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■1 


Bl 

mmrt 


District of Colum- 












bia: 












Washington... 

22 

27 

1 

3 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

17 

131 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

2 

15 

0 

12 

Richmond 

3 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

6 

49 

Roanoke 

1 

o 


HI 

ME f 

1 

n 

HI 

0 

0 

22 

West Virginia: 


mi 

gy 

v mi 



m 



Charleston 

1 

0 

0 



2 

0 


1 

o 

23 

Huntington... 

1 

2 

0 

S| 


0 

mm\ 


o 


Wheeling 

1 

2 

o 


o 

2 

0 


J 

A 

27 

North Carolina: 



mi 




Hi 



Raleigh 

0 

1 

o 


o 

0 

0 

i 

A 

4 

0 

9 

Wilmington... 

1 

1 

0 

iH 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

12 

Winston-Salem 

1 

6 

2 

10 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 
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City reports for week ended March 88, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

im- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
l ex- 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- . 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

BOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

26 

Greenville 

1 


1 




0 





Georgia. 












Atlanta 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

69 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


2 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

37 

Florida: 












St Petersburg. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 


0 




0 





Louisvillo 

5 

14 

1 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

15 

104 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

3 

7 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

28 

60 

Nashville 

2 

8 

1 

14 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

41 

Alabama. 












Birmingham... 

1 

19 

0 

56 

0 

16 

1 

8 

0 

2 

86 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Montgomery.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

WEST SOUTH 









1 



CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith . 

0 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Louisiana; 












New Orleans. . 

4 

11 

4 

0 

0 

20 

n 

5 

1 

4 

151 

Shreveport 


1 


1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

19 

Tulsa 

1 

1 

3 

0 



1 

0 




Texas. 












Dallas 

2 

7 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

64 

Galveston 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Houston 

I 

2 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

San Antonio.. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

2 

0 


75 

MOUNTAIN 








* 




Montana: 












Billings.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Great Falls 

1 

2 

1» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Helena 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Missoula 

I 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho- 












Boise 

I 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Colorado: 












Denver 

11 


3 


0 

11 

0 


0 


86 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Arizona: 












Phoenix .. 


2 


3 

0 

39 


0 

0 

0 

38 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

g 

12 

2 

13 



0 

1 


58 


Spokane 

4 


8 




1 

....... 




Tacoma 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

22 

Oregon: 












Portland 

6 

5 

4 

12 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 


California: 












Los Angeles... 

15 

38 

2 

35 

0 

20 

2 

3 

0 

68 

243 

Sacramento 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 


32 

San Francisco. 

17 

19 

3 

9 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

63 

150 


City reports for week ended March 88, 1985 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralyBis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division. State, and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Fall River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

4 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey' 

No walk 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Scranton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

Chicago 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri: 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota* 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Maryland* 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina* 

Winston-Salem... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida* 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTII CENTRAL 

Alabama* 

Birmingham 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTII CENTRAL 

Arkansas* 

Little Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

Shicvepoit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

o 

Oklahoma* 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Pueblo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Orcg m: 

Portland 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

1 

0 


o 

1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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April 17, 1925 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 28 , 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. Tlic 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 18 to March 28 , 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population 1 
DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Total 

2 163 

* 166 

2 175 

« 168 

149 

4 169 

162 

« 168 

167 

4 168 

New England 

171 

199 

191 

246 

241 

4 189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

Middle Atlantic 

175 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

231 

East North Central 

130 

» 135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

West North Central 

199 

251 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

247 

South Atlantic 

2 138 

128 

* 153 

2 183 

156 

114 

104 

*93 

136 

95 

East South Central 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

51 

63 

40 

09 

57 

West South Central 

162 

148 

17Q 

1G2 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 

121 

Mountain 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

Pacific 

223 

293 

270 

180 

If >5 

258 

235 

197 

249 

4 179 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total | 

2 213 

3 214 1 

*254 

2 297 | 

383 1 

4 358 

418 1 

4 449 

500 | 

1 4 507 

New England 

497 

484 

570 

661 1 

720 

4 585 1 

'<>56 

542 

725 

755 

Middle Atlantic.. 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

428 

518 

598 

633 

East North Central 

379 

3 373 

453 

515 

688 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

West North Central 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 ! 

93 

89 

South Atlantic. 

2 38 

37 

*49 

2 98 

no 

81 

100 

3 150 

189 

136 

East South Central 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

46 

86 

31 

69 

34 

West South Central 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 ; 

9 

Mountain 

248 

286 

782 

153 

620 

916 

29 

763 

573 

38 

Pacific 

55 


6! 

29 j 

04 j 

61 

107 

110 | 

189 

4 151 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

2 370 

3 364 

2 412 

2 100 

390 

4 408 

395 

3 432 

427 

4 419 

New England 

596 

534 

614 

rot 

606 

4 558 

5S4 

534 

544 

604 

Middle Atlantic 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

439 

4J7 

405 

East Noith Central 

369 

3 370 

120 

397 

432 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

West North Central 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

South Atlantic. 

SJ89 

185 

2 255 

2 277 

167 

203 

171 

*224 

146 

167 

East South Central 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

355 

286 

’ 286 

West South Central 

195 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

Mountain - 

305 

258 

334 

382 

248 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

Pacific 

220 

226 

258 

177 

186 

223 

218 

| 229 

218 

c 222 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total 

2 70 

*67 

2 76 

2 79 

60 

4 66 

62 

*61 

63 

4 58 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

East North Central 

48 

3 35 

39 

35 

50 

28 

42 

89 

32 

33 

West North Central 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

South Atlantic 

2 38 

45 

2 G$ 

2 98 

67 

43 

51 

*60 

67 

I 67 

East South Central 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

583 

652 

446 

646 

423 

West South Central 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

Mountain ... 

95 

| 48 

29 

162' 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

19 

Pacific 

209 

1 177 

267 

220 

215 

313 

206 

247 

212 

* 19J 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
rases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, J923. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

4 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

> Tampa, Fla., not included. 

* Spokane, Wash., not included. 




April 17, 1925 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, January 18 to March 88, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Mar. 

14 

Mar. 

21 

Mar. 

28 

Total 

*17 

» 18 

* 13 

*13 

11 

« 14 

11 

•9 

12 

11 

New England 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

4 13 

7 

6 

30 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

19 

13 

6 

10 

8 

10 

6 

8 

7 

East North Central 

11 

* 10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

West North Central 

6 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 

6 

10 

8 

6 

South Atlantic 

* 11 

37 

2 17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

8 21 

22 

12 

East South Central 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

34 

46 

57 

West South Central 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

42 

Mountain 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 

76 

10 

19 

0 

0 

Pacific 

15 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

16 

15 

0 

•28 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

* 22 

* 23 

*30 

*28 

30 

4 34 

30 

•34 

42 

•33 

New England 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

4 40 

17 

35 

30 

30 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

15 

24 

29 

22 

East North Central 

18 

s 12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 

40 

West North Central 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

46 

South Atlantic 

* 23 

39 

*40 

*56 

55 

49 

53 

1 29 

53 

12 

East South Central .. 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

103 

91 

120 

86 

West South Central 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

148 

143 

107 

76 

36 

Mountain 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

38 

Pacific 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

53 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total — - 

*211 

* 206 

* 225 

*222 

216 

4 201 

205 

9 222 

217 

•206 

New England, 

216 

241 

211 

239 

241 

4 242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

Middle Atlantic,.. 

234 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

East North Central 

142 

3 145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

West North Central 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

166 

140 

175 

173 

166 

South Atlantic 

* 275 

252 

* 315 

* 270 

252 

305 

268 

4 241 

290 

252 

East South Central 

320 

303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 

269 

West South Central — 

362 

229 

352 

464 1 

408 

260 

229 

178 

178 

168 

Mountain 

324 

315 

191 

277 ! 

219 

267 

162 

210 

1 172 

200 

Pacific 

208 

217 

196 

192 

213 

J63 

139 

155 

131 

150 


a Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn , not included. 

* Tampa, Fla , not included 

* Spokane, Wash., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , estimated as of July 1 , 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 1 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
ipporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total.. 

105 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28,140,934 

New England 

12 

10 

17 

14 

22 

7 

8 

9 

6 

12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

7 

6 1 
» 

8 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1, 124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

2,666,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Cential 

Mountain 

Pacific 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Ontario — March 1-28, 1925. — During the 
four weeks ended March 28, 1925, communicable diseases were notified 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


mscaso 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


3 

9 

7 

Chancroid 

2 

1 


Chicken pox 

398 


504 


Diphtheria 

2G5 

15 

250 

25 

German measles 

27 

191 

1 

Goiter - 

63 

5 

13 

3 

Gonorrhea «. 

110 


190 


Influenza __ _ __ _ 

55 

21 

Lethargic encephalitis 

7 

4 

5 

4 

Measles 

1,663 

7 

2,811 

8 

Mumps.. . .. 

1,281 


1,578 

2 

Pneumonia 

220 

251 

Poliomyelitis (infantilo paralysis) 

1 

1 


Scarlet fever 

G81 

8 

1, 134 

28* 

Soptic sore throat 

7 

2 

5 

1 

Smallpox _ __ __ 

16 


166 

28 

Syphilis. 

101 


215 

Tuberculosis 

159 

80 

155 

100 

Typhoid fever 

72 

8 

25 

2 

Whooping cough 

464 

13 



140 

10 



1925 


1924 


Smallpox was reported during the period at eight localities, the 
greatest number of cases being reported at Welland, viz, four. At 
two localities three cases each occurred. 

ESTHONIA 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever — Typhus fever — January, 1925 . — 
Dur ing the month of January, 1925, 36 cases of typhoid fever, with 
10 cases of paratyphoid fever, and 4 cases of typhus fever were reported 
in the Republic of Esthonia. Population, 1,107,059. 

FINLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis — Typhoid fever — February, 1925. — During the 
period February 1 to 28, 1925, 7 cases of lethargic encephalitis and 
69 cases of typhoid fever with 29 cases of paratyphoid fever, were 
reported in Finland. Population, 3,435,249, estimated. 
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ITALY 


Malta fever- -Sicily — February 23-March 15, 1925. — Malta fever 
has been reported in the island of Sicily, Italy, as follows: Catania — 
February 23 to March 15, 1925, three cases, occurring in tho city of 
Catania; Syracuse (province) — February 23 to March 1, 1925, one 
case. 

MALTA 

Lethargic encephalitis — Malta (undulant) fever — Typhoid fever — 
February 19-28, 1925. — During the period February 16 to 28, 1925, 
2 cases of lethargic encephalitis, 11 cases of Malta (undulant) fever, 
and 3 cases of typhoid fever were reported in the island of Malta. 
Population, 223,088. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
cither the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 17, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Jan. 25- Feb. 7, 11)25 • Cases, 4,415; 

Calrutta. 

Feb. 15-28- 

45 

25 

deaths, 2,604. 

Madras 

Feb. 22-Mar 7 

f» 

6 

Rangoon 

Siam- 

Bangkok 

Feb. 16-28 

6 

4 


Fob. 15-21 

1 

1 



PLAGUE 


Ceylon: 

Feb. 15-28 

1 

1 






Jan. 25- Feb. 7, 1925: < 
deaths, 6,298. 


Feb. 15-21 


1 

Rangoon . 

Feb. 15-28 

24 

22 

Java: 

East Java— 

Snornhaya 

Feb. 1-7 

1 

1 


Palestine 

Jernsplp.m _ — 

Mar. 3-9 

1 









SMALLPOX 


Arabia: 

Aden 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Canada: 

BritLsh Columbia— 

Ocean Falls 

Mar 21-27 

3 


Ontano 




China. 

itongkong 

Feb. 15-21— 

2 

2 

Shanghai 

Feb. 15-Mar. 7.— 


4 

Dominican Republic: 

Puerto Plata 

Mar. 16-21-.. 

2 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4 

1 


Great Britain. 

England and Wales 

Mar. 15-21 

133 | 



Mild cases. 

Mar. 1-28, 102. r >: Cases, 16. Cor- 
responding period, year 1924- 
cases, 166; deaths, 28. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended Aprii 17, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Jan. 25-Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 6,967; 
deaths, 1,483. 

Bombay 

Feb. 15-21 

52 

lfl 

Calcutta 

Feb. 15-28 

544 

410 

Karachi * 

Mar. 1-7 

8 

3 


Madras 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7 

173 

08 


Rangoon 

Feb. 15-28 

217 

49 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Feb. 1-7 

87 

8 


Mexico: 

Mexico City - 

Feb. 15-Mar. 21.. _ 

22 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Salina Crux. 

Feb. 22-28 

2 

! 

Vera Cruz „ 

Mar. 23-29 

1 

Persia: 

Teheran 

Jan. 1-31 


10 


Peru: 

Arequipa. 

Jan. 1-31 


3 


Siam. 

Bangkok 

Feb. 15-21 

7 

7 


Spain. 

Malaga-.. t . 

Mar. 15-21 


2 


Valencia 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 


Syria: 

Beirut 

Feb. 11-20 

1 



Damascus 

Fob. 11-20 

22 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Mar 1-10 

2 


Esthonia 



Mexico: 

Mar. 8-14 

4 


Peru- 

Arenuipa . - - 

Dec. 1-31 

2 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province- 

Port Elizabeth 

Feb 22-28 

1 

1 

Natal— 

Durban- __ _ 

Feb 15-21 






Jan. 1-31, 1925: Casos, 4. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29- Dec. 27, 1924: Casos, 14; 


Nov. 16-22 

1 


deaths, 13 

Do 

Jan. 11-24 

2 

2 

Vprfin 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 
Jan. 4-24, 1925: Cases, 7,941; 
deaths, 4,705. 

Bombay 

Do 

Nov. 23-Doc. 20... 
Jan 18-24 

4 

1 

4 


Oct 20- Jan. 3 

59 

51 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14 

98 

83 

Madras 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

69 

40 


Do 

Jan 4-Feb. 21 

131 

02 


Rangoon. - - 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20 

9 

2 


Dn 

Jan. 4-31 

6 

4 


Indo-China - - 



! 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

Anam 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.-- 
do*. - 

G 

5 


Cochin-China 

7 

4 


Rnigon 

Nov. 30-Doc. 6 

1 



Siam: 

Banfirknk 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 


Do __ 

Jan 18- Feb, 7 

5 

2 






1 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

! 

Cases 


Remarks 

Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Nov. 25 



Present with several cases. 


do 

l 



Nov. 2-Jau. 3 

30 

13 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Feb. 15-Jan. 10 

3 

3 


British East Africa. 

Tanganyika Territory 

Uganda 

Nov 23-Dec. 27. .. 
Aug.-Nov., 1924 

Jan. 21-23 

17 

242 

10 

211 


Canary Islands: 

2 

Stated to be endemic. 

T)o 

Feb. 4 

1 


Stated to have been infected 


Dec. 19 

3 

3 

with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz do Tcne- 

Tcnerifle— 

Jan. 3 

1 

rifle. 

In vicinity. 

Celebes: 

Oct 29 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo . 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 18 

8 

10 

Five plague rodents. 

China* 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 


Present. 

Nanking . . _ _ _ 

Nov. 23-Jan. 31... 



Do. 

Shing ifsicn . 

October, 1924 


790 


Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 
Alausi District 

Jan. 14 


14 

At two localities on Guayaquil 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31... 

9 

3 

and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15 

59 

25 

footed, 92 

Rats taken, 45,027; rats found in- 

Naranjito. 

Feb 16-Mar 15... 

1 


fected. 234 

Yaguachi 

Feb. 1-Mar 15.... 

2 

1 


Egypt - 



Year 1924 Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 

City— 

Alexandria 

Year 1924 

2 

! 

2 

1925: Cases, 15 

Last, case, Nov 26. 

Ismailia 

. ..do-.* * 

1 

1 

Last case, July ft. 

Port Said - . .... 

.... do 

6 

4 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Suez 

do 

20 

13 

Lost case, Dec. 20. 

Province— 

Dakhalia 

Jan. 1-8 

1 

1 


Kalioubiah 

do 

3 i 


Menoufleh 

do. 

7 

3 


Gold Coast 




September'-No vein her, 1024: 

Hawaii. 

Honokaa. 

Nov. 4 

1 


Deaths, 48 

Plague-infected rodents found 

India ... 

i 



Dec. 0, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 

Bombay 

Nov. 22- Jan 3 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan 4-17. 

2 

2 

Jan. 4-24, 1925: Cases, 12,364; 

Do 

! Fob. 8-14 

3 

2 

deaths, J0463. 

Calcutta 

Jan 18-24 

1 

1 


Karachi 

Nov. 30- Doc. 6.... 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb 21 

12 

11 


Madras Presidency-- 

Nov. 23 Jan. 3 

685 

487 


Do 

Jan 4-24... 

658 

511 


Rangoon 

Oct 2«~Jan. 3 

26 

25 1 


Do 

Jan 4-Feb. 7 

55 

47 


Indo- China 


Aug. l-Scpt. 30, 1924: Cases, 

Province— 

Anum 

Aug. 3 -Sept. 30. 
do 

4 

4 

25; deaths, 20. 

Cambodia. . 

18 

15 


Cochin-China 

do 

3 

1 


Saigon 

Dec. 25-31 

] 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

2 

1 

of surrounding territory. 

Do. 

Iraq - 

June 29-I)oc. 13... 

18 

18 

Janao 

Aug. 10- Dec. 6 

19 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10. 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Cases Deaths I Remarks 


East Java— 


Blitar 

Nov. 11-22 

Pare 

Nov. 29. 

Sidoardjo 

Jan. 2 

Soerabaya 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31 

Do 

Jan. 15- 22 

West Java— 


Cheribon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3. 

Do 

Nov. 18-Dec. 22 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 

Do 

Jan. 30. 

Pasoeroean 

Dec. 27 

Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3.. 

Do 

Nov. 18-Doc. 31 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 

Probalingga 

Dec. 27 

Tegal 

Oct. 14-Dec. 31. 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 

Madagascar: 


Fort Dauphin (port) 

Nov, 1-Dec. 15. 

Itasy Province 


Majunga (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

Moramanga Province 


Tamatave (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

Tananarive Provinco 



Tananarive (town).. 

Oct. 10-Nov. 30. 

Do 

Dec. 16-31 

Do... 

Jan. 1-15 

Mauritius Island 


Morocco: 


Marrakech 



Peru 

Siam: 

February, 1925. 

Bangkok 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3.. 

Do 

Jan. 25-Feb. 14. 

Siberia: 


Transbaikalia— 


Turga 

October, 1924... 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28... 

Syria: 


Beirut 

Jan. 11-20 

Turkey: 


Constantinople 

Jan. 9-15 

Union of South Africa 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14... 

Cape Province— 


De Aar District 

Do 

Do 

Dronflold 

Edenburg (town) 

Kimberley 

Do 

Maraisburg District 

Steynsburg District 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-10 

Jan. 25-31 

Doc. 7-13 

Jan. 25-31 

Dec. 7-27 

Feb. 1-7 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13. 
Jan. 4-10 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3... 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

Ficksburg District 

Hoops tad District 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 
Dec. 7-13 

Kroonsiad District 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3.. 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

Philippolis District 

Vredefort District 

Dec. 21-27 

Dec. 7-20 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soorabaya. 


Cheribon Province. 

Present. 

Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 

Province. Epidemic. 

Pekalongan Province. 


Nov. 1-Dcc. 15, 1924: Coses, 4; 
deaths, 2. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-31, 1925: 
Cases, 4; deaths, 4. 

Oct. 16-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

J an. 1- 31 Cases, 135; deaths, 114. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septi- 
cemic. 

Sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 60, 
deaths, 53. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town, stated to bo 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-November, 1924: Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 


On Chita Railroad. 


15 Native cases, 3; deaths, 1; white, 
16 cases, 6 deaths. 


2 Natives; on farms. 

1 Malay camp. 

8 miles from Kimberley. 

... Plague infected house mouse. 

2 

1 On farm. 

2 Bubonic, on Qoedshoop Farm. 
... Native; on farm. 


1 Native; on farm. 
1 

... On farm. 

1 

1 Native; on farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued ' 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa— Con. 
Transvaal— 

Boshof District 

. Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Native, 5 cases; white, 6 fatal 
cases. On farms. 

Do 

. Jan. 11-Feb. 14 

26 

9 

Smith field 

. Jan. 11-17 

1 


Wmburg District 

. Feb. 8-14 

1 


. On farm. Native. 

On farm. 

On Farm Wolverspruit Vaal 
River. Native. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8 , 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12 , 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Rod Bea port. 

Wodchouse Distiict 

. Feb. 1-7 

2 

1 

Wolmaransstad Dis- 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

triet. 

On vessel: 

S. S. Conde 




Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria 




July 1 -Dec. 31, 1924. Cases, 400. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 

Algiers 

Jan. i-Feb. 28 

T 6 


Arabia: 

Aden ... 

Jan. 25-Feb. 28.. . 

0 

x 

Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

20 

XI 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

5 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. . .. 

100 

27 

35 


I)o.._ 

Jail. 4-Feb. 14 

78 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mpznbasa.. 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Unganda— 

Entobbe 

Oct. 1-31 

4 

; 


British South Africa: 

Northern Hhodesia 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15.... 

57 

... 

2_1 


Do 

Jan. 27- Feb. 2 

3 


Natives. 

SoutUorn Hhodesia 

Jan. 29-Fcb. 4 

1 


Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


Stated to have been contracted 
m Ontario. 

Very mild. 

British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls - 

Mar. 7-20 

3 


Vancouver 

Dec. 14- Jan. 3 .. 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21 . . . 

268 



Victoria 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7.. .. 

2 



Manitoba— 

"Winnipeg 

Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

14 



Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27 

30 



Now Brunswick— 

Bona venture and Gaspe 
Counties. 

N orthumberlond 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Feb. 8-14 

1 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Coses, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925: 
Cases, 41; deaths, 1 . 

July 27~Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1 . 

Present . Feb . 22-28 : One death. 

Ontario 




Hamilton..- 

Jan. 24-30 

1 


Ceylon... 



Colombo 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7 

4 


China' 

Amoy 

Nov. 9- Feb. 14 



Anlung 

Nov. 17- Dec. 28 ... 
Jan. 5-Ffih 14 

5 


Do— 

15 

x 


Foochow. 

Nov, 2 -Feb. 14.. 


Present. 

Hongkong 

Nov. <l-.T»n. 3 

a 

2 

7 

Do 

Jan. 4-Fflh 7 

D 

9 


Manchuria — 

Dairen 

Jan. 19-Feh. 1 

2 . 
5 



Harbin 

Jan. 15- Feb. 11 ..., 
Jan. 4-21 . 



Nanking 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Dec. 7-27 

1 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 


Do 

Feb. 1-14 

3 

4 

Deaths among Chinese. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chosen: 

Seoul 

Dec. 1-31 

1 


Colombia: 

■ftiinnn.vflnturft 

Feb. 15-28 

2 


Czechoslovakia 



Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata 

Mar. 8-14 

1 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec 15.— 

4 


Egypt: 

\ Igrftfidrift - 

Nov. 12-Doc. 31... 

10 


" Do 

Jan. 8-28 

8 


Esthonla ... 



France 




Dunkirk 

Mai 2-8 

1 


St. Malo . 

Feb 2-8 

7 

1 

Germany - 




Frjm k fnr t-on - M fti n . 

Jan. 1-10 

1 


Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14 

1 


Gold Coast 




Great Britain* 

England and Wales 

Nov. 23- Jan. 3. .. 

472 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 

1,344 


Ncwca&tle-on-Tyno 

Do 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21 

9 


Mar. 1-7 

1 


Greece 




Do 




Salomki 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 


India - 


Bombay. — 

Nov. 2-Jan 3 

30 

18 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb 14. 

160 

90 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Jan. 8 

307 

170 

Do_ 

Jan 4-Feb. 14 

803 

491 

Karachi 

Nov 10-Jan.3 

16 

2 

Do 

Jan 4-Feb. 14 

52 

6 

Do 

Feb. 22-28 

13 

6 

Madras 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

122 

48 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

379 

114 

Rangoon. 

Oct. 26-Jan 3 

86 

28 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

287 : 

49 

Indo-China 


Province— 

Anam 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

do- 

49 

11 

Cambodia 

40 

9 

Cochin-China ... 

do 

116 

49 

Saigon 

Nov 16-Jan 3 

17 

5 

Do 

Jan. 4-10 

3 

1 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 

5 

2 

Tonkin 

Aug 1-Sept. 30... 
Juno 29- Dec IS... 

19 

7 

Iraq. 

137 

66 

Bagdad . 

Nov. 9 -Dec. 27... . 

2 

1 

Italy 



Jamaica 




Do 




Kingston.. 1 

Nov. 30-Dec 27... 

4 


Japan 



Nagasaki 

Feb. 9-15 

3 


Taiwan 

Jan. 1-31 

3 


Java* 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean 

Oct. 20-No V. 1 

9 

1 

Do 

Nov. 12-19 



Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-Dec. 81 

685 

212 

Do 

Jan. 15-28 

171 

23 


Remarks 


April- June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Doc. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 
July-December, 1924. Cases, '81. 
From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 
Sfax, Tunis. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-September, 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924* Oases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 

Oct. 19, 192b to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-24, 1925' Cases, 7,921; 
deaths, 1,042 

Mar. 5, 1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. i-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 

Do 


Juno 29-Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 03. 
Nov. 30, 1924- Jan. 3,1925: Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 192S — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java— -Contmuod 

West Java— 

Oct. 14-20 

2 




Oct. 21-Nov. 14.... 

2 



Do 

Dec. 20>Jan. 2 

19 

4 



Dec. 25—31 

1 


Batavia Residency. 


Oct. 14-No v. 24... 

15 


Do .... 

Jan. 1-7 

2 


Cheribon Residency. 

Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

22 


T)o " 

Dec. 25-31 

3 


Province. 


Jan. 8-14 

1 


Pekalongan Residency. 


Nov. 18-24 

1 


Latvia. . 



Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases. 5. 





Jan. 1-31, 1926: Oases, 2. 

Mexico: 

Durango. 

Dec. 1-31 


5 


Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


10 


OnadlaJarA 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Do 

Jan. 6-Mar. 23 


4 



Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 



Do ..." 

Jan. 11-Fob. 14.... 

9 







Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. Mar. 


Dec. 1-31 

I ; 

l 

14, 1925, present. 

Saltillo _ 

Feb. 22-28 .! 

1 

i 

Tampico 

Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 20 

51 

16 


Vera Cruz.. 

Dec. l-.Tan. 3 


10 


Do 

Jan. fi-Mar. 22 


36 


Villa Hermes ii 

Dec 28-Jan. 10 



Present. Locality, capital. State 
of Tobasco. 

January -Juno, 1924: Cases, 357; 

Nigeria 


l 


Do 




deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 87; 

Persia: 

Teheran ... 




deaths, 25. 




Sept. 23-Dec 21, 1924- Deaths, 

Peru: 

Aroquipa 

Nov. 21-30 


1 

12 

Poland 




Sept. 21-Dec. 28, 1924. Cases, 30; 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 

17 


deaths, 2. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 , _ . 

78 

7 


Oporto 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27„_ 

3 

2 


Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14. .. 

3 



Russia 


January-June, 1924. Cases, 9,683; 

Siam* 

Bangkok. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 

July-September, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 

Do 

Jan. 18- Fob. 14.... 

12 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown.. 

Feb. 7-14 

2 


From S. S. Elmiua. 

Spain: 

Barcelona.. 

Nov. 27-Dec 31... 


5 

Cadiz 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 .. 


51 


Do 

Jail 1-31 


9 


Madrid 

Year J924 


40 


Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


97 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 


81 


Valencia 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 .... 

2 



Do 

Feb. 15-Mar. 7 

3 



Switzerland* 

Lucerne 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ... 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Syria 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 
Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

13 

71 

2 



Do 

18 


Damascus 

Jan. 6-13 


Tripoli: 

Tripoli 

July 14-Dec. 12.... 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

52 

42 



Tunis: 

Tunis 

35 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 18 

227 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Con tinned 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925— Continued 


SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19 

5 



Union of South Africa 

Feb. 1-7 



Nov. 1-Dec. 31> 1924: Cases, 14. 

Cape Province 



Outbreaks 

De Aar District 

Jan. 25-31 



Outbreak at railway camp. 

Do 

Orange Free Stato 

Nov. 9-Jan. 17 

Nov 2-8 



Outbreaks. 

Ladybrand District 

Jan. 15-31 



Outbieak, on farm. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 



Do 

Do 

Feb. 1-7 




Outl>renks. 

Uruguay 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

Do 

On vessel: 





July-October, 1924: Cases, 45; 
deaths, 4. 

B. K. Eldridge 

Mar 23 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 
hama and ports. 

S. S. Habana 

Feb. 18 

1 


At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica 

S. S. Ruyth. 




At St Malo, France, Jan., 1924, 
from Sfax, Tunis; believed to 
have imported smallpox in- 





fection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. ... 

Algiers. 

Do- 

Argontina: 

Rosario. 
Bolivia. 

La Pa*. 
l)o-_ . 

Bulgaria 

Do...... „„ 

Chile: 

Concepcion . 
Do 
Do 
Iqtliquo 
Do- . . 

Talcalmnno. 
Do. 

Valparaiso 

Do .. . 

Chosen • 

Seoul . _ . 
Czechoslovakm- 
Egypt: 

Alexandria.. 

Cairo 

Esthonia 

France 

Gold Coast 

Greece 

Do 

Saloniki 

Do 

Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Do 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER~-Contimied 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925 — Continual 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

Durango * f 

Dec. 1—31 


1 


Guadalajara ----- 

Dec. 28-29 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 0- Jan. 3 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14 

40 


San Luis Potosi 

Mar. 8-14 

1 

Morocco-- ----- - ------- 




November, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Palestine - 





Dec. 23-29. _ 

\ 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Tin ..... 

Jan. 20-26 

1 



Mikveh Israel- - 

do 

1 



Ha ml eh 

Feb. 10-16 

1 



Tiberias 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2.... 

2 



Peru: 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 1 


1 


Poland 




Sopt. 28. 1924- Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
751; deaths, 57. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 4 j 


2 

Oporto 

Jan. 4-Fcb. 7 

2 



Rumania 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 

Do 




deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924. Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Constanza-- - 

Dec. 1-10 

1 


Do 

Feb. l-28.-_ 

2 



Russia 



Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 

Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


92,000. July -September, 1924: 
Cases, 5,225. 

Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden: 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Tunis 



f" 

July l-l)ec 20, 1924 Cases, 40. 

Tunis 

Mar. 5-11 

1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15- Dec. 19— - 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-Feb. 28 * 

8 

1 


Union nf Smith Africa . ... _ .... 


Nov. 1-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

126 

24 

deaths, 87. 

Do ----- 

Fob. 1-7 

Outbreaks. 

■Rust. London - 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

1 



Natal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

130 

50 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

Do. 

Orange Free State 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

59 

8 

Jan. 11-17: Outbreaks. 

Transvaal 

do 

30 

5 

Yugoslavia . . 



Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

5 . 






YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

October-N o vem * 

4 

4 


Salvador* 

San Salvador - 

her, 1924. 

June-Octobcr, 1924 

77 

28 

Last coso, Oct. 22, 1924. 




X 
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VIABILITY OF B. TYPHOSUS IN STORED SHELL OYSTERS 

By Conrad Kinyoun, Assistant Bacteriologist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health 

Service 

The object of this work was to determine whether oysters con- 
taminated with B. typhosus and then stored under usual market 
conditions would remain potentially infectious over a length of 
time sufficient to allow them to reach the consumer. Conflicting 
opinions are now current as to the length of time the causative 
agent of typhoid fever can remain viable in the oyster, and even 
as to whether the oyster can harbor the organisms at all. Obviously 
an oyster which harbors typhoid organisms for as short a time as 

24 hours becomes a potential infecting agent for that time. Practi- 
cally it is of interest to know whether the time elapsing between the 
removal of tho oyster from the bed and actual consumption after 
passing through customary commercial channels is sufficient for oysters 
to rid themselves of possible infection. 

As early as 1603, oysters were incriminated in intestinal disorders, 
when suspicion was directed toward them by an illness of Henry 
IV of France (7). It was not until the close of the nineteenth 
century, however, that oysters and shellfish as agents of discaso 
transmission received particular attention. In October, 1894, 
Conn focused attention on the oyster by his investigation of the 
now famous Wesleyan outbreak, and though only three outbreaks 
of typhoid fever were definitely traced to the oyster before 1925, 
these stimulated wide interest and consequent study, with attendant 
epidemiological and bacteriological investigations. 

It is agreed that the medium of infection of oysters with B. ty- 
phosus is water; but there is a wide divergence of opinion upon tho 
viability of the organisms in water. Do Giaxa (12) found numerous 
typhoid bacilli nine days after inoculation in ordinary sea water and 

25 days after inoculation in sterilized sea water. He made no ex- 
aminations later than these. Cassedebot, quoted by Frankland (1), 
found the typhoid organisms destroyed in sterilized sea water within 
48 hours. Frankland (1) found 1 per cent and 3 per cent salt water 
prejudicial to typhoid. Foote (2) concludes that even in extremely 
cold weather, typhoid bacilli will live in unsterilized brackish water 
(0.06 to 0.15 per cent salt) at least eight days, while in warmer 

38275“-25t 1 (819) 
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water they rapidly diminish in numbers and can not be detected 
after three weeks. Herdman and Boyce (3) conclude that typhoid 
bacilli will not flourish in clean salt water. Klein, quoted by Reille 
(7), states that according to his experiments sea water is favorable 
to the survival of typhoid, and Reille (7) corroborates this finding. 
Burdoni et al., quoted by Conn (10), “ proved the typhoid bacillus 
would live in sea water for 14 days.” De Freytag (11) found that 
the typhoid bacillus would live in concentrated salt and gelatin 
solution for five months, but not six months, at room temperature. 

To check the viability of the cultures used in the present experi- 
ment, flasks containing 500 c. c. of 3.5 per cent and 30 per cent salt 
water were sterilized, then inoculated with a half slant each of the 
Rawling and the Hopkins strains of B. typhosus and kept at room 
tempera time. From day to day 0.1 c. c. from each flask was trans- 
ferred to Eiulo plates and glucose broth fermentation tubes; and 
when growth resulted, it was proved to be B. typhosus . This test 
showed that in 3.5 per cent sterilized salt water the organisms 
remained viable during the course of the experiment — 15 days — 
while in the 30 per cent salt B . typhosus was not proved after 24 
hours. 

As to viability in the oyster itself, Harrington (13) cites the 
conclusion of Polak that during transportation the life processes of 
the oyster have an inimical influence upon bacteria, diminishing 
their number and, in certain cases, destroying them entirely; but 
Harrington states that this conclusion is opposed to that of others 
who had found that the typhoid fever organisms live longer in the 
tissues and juice of the oyster than in the sea water. Field (6) 
cites experiments showing that many oysters are damaged and 
destroyed during storage and transportation, thus affording a favor- 
able medium for the multiplication of typhoid organisms. 

Previous laboratory work gives a range of infection lasting from 
eight days to six weeks. Foote (2) stated that, with oysters kept 
at a temperature ranging from 50° to 65° F. (10° to 18.3° C.), the 
typhoid organism lives longer in the stomach and in the juice of the 
oyster than it does in the water in which the oyster grows, and that 
if there is an increase in organisms this increase takes place within 
the first two weeks, after which there is a decrease, but that the 
typhoid bacillus may be found even 30 days after the date of in- 
fection. Boyce and Herdman (4) recovered typhoid organisms 14 
days after infection; Field (5, 6) 9 days after infection, and from 
4 to 6 weeks if oysters were cooled; Reille (7) from 9 to 28 days; 
Klein from 7 lo 11 days; Stiles (8) from 7 to 21 days. 

Park (14) states that infection is transitory and that oysters 
usually cleanse themselves in from 6 to 8 days. Gorham (9) gave 
an opinion, based on the seasonal counts, that oysters hibernate. 
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Following this suggestion as to oyster hibernation, the New York 
City health department showed that infection did not occur in 
hibernating oysters when the surrounding water had 13,000 typhoid 
bacilli per c. c. Pease, quoted by Park (14), states that at 2.2° C. 
oysters close their shells so tightly as to be impervious to particles 
of dyes in aqueous solution. 

The oysters used in the tests here reported were of a large salt- 
water variety, tonged from Tangier Sound in the Chesapeake Bay 
and brought to Washington by power boat. By the time they had 
reached Washington they had been out of water eight days. Two 
bushels were purchased on February 4, 1925, brought to the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory, and stored outdoors for the night. 

The following morning they were brought inside and cleaned 
roughly by scrubbing with brush and cold tap water. They were 
then placed in 6 large glass aquarium jars, each containing about 
16 liters of sterilized tap water to which 3.5 per cent sodium chloride 
C. P. had been added. The amount of water was sufficient to cover 
the oysters generously. Air was passed through this water in a slow 
stream, allowing ample aeration. After two hours, when the tem- 
perature in the jars ranged from 24° to 28° C., they were each 
inoculated with two-thirds of a liter of 24-hour bouillon culture. 
The inoculum consisted of 2 liters each of Rawlings and Hopkins 
strains of B. typhos iw. Previous to inoculation it was noticed that 
the oysters had opened their shells. Six in each jar were tested for 
viability. On slight stimulation all closed their shells. During 
the night, air was passed through the water every two hours for 10 
minutes. Cultural chocks were made of the cultures used for 
inoculation. 

After 24 hours’ feeding, the oysters were taken from the aquariums, 
drained, and placed in galvanized-iron buckets. One portion was 
placed in a laboratory cold room, which is maintained at 10° C., 
and the other portion, covered with ice, was placed outdoors. The 
latter was re-iced daily. During the test the mean daily outside 
temperature ranged from 27° F. to 58° F. (-2.8° C. to 14.4° C.), 
with an average of 43° F. (6.1° C.). 

■ From day to day individuals from each lot were opened and 
cultured. Opening was preceded by flaming the shell thoroughly 
with a Bunsen burner, prying the shell apart with a flamed oyster 
knife, and cutting the attachment muscle of the right shell. 
Cultures were obtained from the shell liquid with a pipette, and from 
the stomach by searing, dissecting out and opening the stomach, 
and culturing with a loop, all under aseptic conditions. 

The cultures were made on Endo plates, from which colonies were 
fished to Russell’s double sugar medium, and to glucose broth fer- 
mentation tubes. These presumptive tests were followed by testing 
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motility, agglutinating power and indol production, action upon gela- 
tin, and fermentation reactions uponlevulose, sorbitol, dulcitol, lactose, 
salicin, inositol, and dextrine. Unless an organism reacted typically 
to all these criteria, it was not considered to be B. typhosus. Motility 
was observed from 24-hour broth cultures, which were also used for 
agglutinating tests. The latter were performed on microscopic slides 
by adding a drop of culture to a dilution of monovalent serum. Indol 
production was tested by moistening the plugs of control tubes on 
each culture with a concentrated solution of oxalic acid. Enlows* 
medium was used for the fermentation reactions. Adequate controls 
on all media and reactions were run. 

No attempt was made to estimate the number of typhoid colonies 
quantitatively on the plates from day to day. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that from a very large number at the first, there was no appre- 
ciable diminution until after the eighth day. On the fifteenth day 
the typhoid-like colonies had decreased to approximately one-fourth 
the original concentration. 

Of the total number of colonies on the plates, it was noticed that 
the rale of reduction in those from the stomach was faster than in 
those from the shell liquid. In the 296 Endo plates made, colonies 
similar to those of B. (Mi were encountered in seven instances. 

The experiment was terminated on the fifteenth day of storage, 
because it was found that some of the oysters stored at 10° C. were 
dying, or were in a damaged state. Those iced, although in good 
condition, were becoming bloated from drinking melted ice. Either 
of these conditions would cause oysters to be unmarketable; and as 
a considerable proportion of oysters are eaten within 15 days after 
being dredged, it is believed that the results obtained arc of practical 
value. 

The accompanying table gives a summary of the work done. It 
will be noticed that occasionally there is a plate which had no typhoid- 
like colonies upon it, and also that typhoid was not proved in every 
instance where a colony was fished. During the latter part of the 
work, there was an increasing number of colonies which, although 
resembling typhoid on Endo medium, and not producing gas in 
glucose broth, either failed to give characteristic fermentation 
reactions, or liquified gelatin. The possibility of encountering such 
organisms led to placing reliance not upon the presumptive tests 
but wholly upon the confirmatory tests. 
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Summary of daily tests 


Number of days 
stored 

10° 0. 


[- 2.8 C 

Iced 

C. to 14.4° 0.1 


Num- 

ber 

opened 

Num- 
ber of 
fish- 
ings 
made 

Proved 
B ty- 
phosus 

Occur- 
rence of 
colon- 
like 

colonies 

on 

plates 

Plates 
with 
no ty- 
phoid- 
like 

colonies 

Num- 

ber 

opened 

Num- 
ber of 
fish- 
ings 
made 

Proved 
B iv- 
phosus 

Occur- 
rence of 
oolou- 
like 

colonies 

on 

plates 

Plates 
with 
no ty- 
phoid- 
like 

colonies 

1 

5 

28 

28 



0 

0 

0 



2 

5 

21 

21 



2 

9 

8 



3 

4 

18 

17 


1 

2 

8 I 

7 


i 

4 

4 

15 

15 


1 

2 

6 j 

6 



5 

4 

16 

13 



2 

8 

8 



0 

4 

16 

16 



2 

8 

8 



7 

4 

16 

10 



2 

8 

8 



8 

4 

16 

10 



2 

8 

7 



10 

4 

16 

15 



2 

8 

8 



11 

4 

15 

12 



2 

6 

2 

i 

2 

13 

4 

15 

13 

3 


2 

7 

A 

3 

1 

14 

2 

8 

6 



2 

8 

6 



16 

2 

8 

6 



2 

7 

2 















SUMMARY 

Oysters were aroused from hibernation, fed with B. typhosus , and 
then stored. B. typhosus was being recovered 15 days after the 
oysters had been fed with the organism, when the tests were dis- 
continued. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF CAUSES OF SICKNESS 

An informal committee was called a few months ago by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, through Mr. Magnus W. 
Alexander, president, to consider the question of a standard classi- 
fication of diseases which cause disabling sickness among industrial 
workers. The result of this work was a tentative list of diseases 
which is based upon the International List of Causes of Death. This 
list is being submitted to various organizations and agencies inter- 
ested. 

The fact that an increasing number of industrial plants and other 
organizations are recording the sickness which occurs among the 
workers has, it is realized, made desirable a greater uniformity in 
the manner in which the diseases are classified and made available 
for general use in studies of morbidity and industrial hygiene. In- 
vestigations have shown that even when reliable records of sickness 
are kept by industrial medical departments, in many instances there 
is no common basis for comparison on account of the diverse methods 
and practices employed in the classification of ailments causing 
disability. This question has been discussed at several meetings of 
various organizations interested ; and the committee, called together 
under the auspices of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
was informally composed of representatives of a number of these 
organizations. The membership was as follows: 

Mr. H. N. Dambmann, National Safety Council. 

Dr. William H. Davis, Bureau of the Census. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, American Statistical Association. 

Dr. R. S. Quinby, American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

Dr. F. L. Rector, Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. 

Mr. Edgar Sydenstrieker, United States Public Health Service. 

Dr. Wade Wright, Industrial Hygiene Section, American Public 
Health Association. 

At its first meeting the committee was organized with Doctor 
Rector as secretary and Mr. Sydenstrieker as chairman. The fol- 
lowing subcommittee was appointed to prepare a tentative morbidity 
classification based on the International List of the Causes of Death 
(third revision) : 

Mr. Dean K. Brundage, United States Public Health Service, 
chairman. 

Mr. George H. Van Buren, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. J. O. Spain, Bureau of the Census. 

It will be noted that this list follows closely the terminology and 
the titles used in the International List and is, of course, subject to 
the same criticisms. Its purpose, however, was not to revise the 
International List, but merely to specify under the various titles 
already used in the List those causes and conditions which are most 
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frequently encountered in the sickness experience of industrial em- 
ployees. The report of the committee is published herewith as 
submitted for criticism and suggestions. 

The committee, having accomplished the preliminary * work for 
which it was called, passed a resolution requesting that the continua- 
tion of the work be under the Public Health Service. In accordance 
with this request, the Statistical Office of the Public Health Service, 
in cooperation with others who are interested, has begun the prepara- 
tion of a manual of the causes and conditions of disability and will 
prepare reports from time to time on the progress of the work. 

lAST OF DISEASES AND PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
MORBIDITY STATISTICS * 

I. Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases: 

1. Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers (1). 

2. Malaria (5). 

3. Influenza (11). 

4. Other epidemic and endemic diseases (2-4, 6-10, 12-25). 3 

5. Tuberculosis (all forms) — 

a. Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31). 

b. Other forms of tuberculosis (32-37). 

6. Venereal diseases — 

a. Syphilis — 

1. Syphilis, so reported (38). 

2. Locomotor ataxia and general paralysis of the insane (72 and 7G). 

5. Chancroid (39). 

c. Gonorrhea (all forms) (40). 

7. Purulent infection, septicemia (41). 8 

8. Other infectious diseases, exclusive of those under 4 — • 

a. Anthrax (27). 

b. Other diseases in this group (26, 28-30, 42) . 2 

II. General diseases not included in Class I: 

1. Cancer and other malignant tumors, all forms and sites (43-49). 

2. Benign tumors and tumors not reported as malignant (50) — 4 

a . Nonmaiignant. 

b. Unqualified. 

3. Rheumatism — 5 

a. Acute rheumatic fever (51). 

b. Chronic rheumatism, osteoarthritis, gout (52). 

i Figures in parentheses represent corresponding title numbers from the International List of Causes of 
Death, third revision, Paris, 1920. 

9 Should any of the diseases included in this group indicate marked prevalence, they should be shown 
separately. 

« When not due to an accident. 

« This title does not include tumors of tho female genital organs, tumor of the brain, tumor of the thyroid 
gland, tumor of the prostate, etc. (See “ tumor ” in index of the Manual of the International List of Causes 
of Death, third revision, p. 292.) 

8 Illness due to rheumatism is subdivided into acute nnd chronic, in accordance with the detailed In- 
ternational List of the Causes of Death. Probably so many cases will be reported as due to u rheumatism ” 
without any qualification that it will be impracticable to determine which of the two conditions actually 
caused the illness; but inasmuch as acute rheumatic fever, a disease which has epidemic prevalence, differs 
so markedly from arthritic deformans, a disease of tho joints of doubtful otiology, which ordinarily pursues 
a chronic course, it is felt that the subdivision should be maintained, and an effort made to obtain the in- 
formation necessary for the proper classification of rheumatism. If it is found to be in practicable in certain 
Instances to obtain this information, it is recommended that rheumatism, unqualified, be placed in sub- 
division “a” (acute rheumatism) in accordance with the International List. This title does not include 
“muscular rheumatism.” 
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II. General diseaser not inclined in Class I — Continued. 

4. Alcoholism, acute or chronic (66). 

5. Chronic, poisoning — 

a. Inorganic (67). 

b. Organic substances (68).° 

6. Other general diseases (53-65, 69) . 7 

III. Diseases of the nervous system and of the organs of special sense: 

1. Neuralgia, neuritis, hysteria (82) — 8 

a. Neuralgia. 

b. Neuritis. 

c. Sciatica. 

<1. Migraine. 
e. Hysteria. 

/. Others under this title. 

2. Other diseases of the nervous system — 

a. Functional nervous disorders, such as neurasthenia, nervous pros- 

, tration, nervousness, etc. (84). 

b. Others under this title (70, 71, 73-75, 77-81, 83).® 

3. Diseases of the eye and annexa (85) — 

a . Conjunctivitis. 

b. Eyestrain. 

c. Foreign body in the eye. 

d. Others under this title. 10 

4. Diseases of the ear (86a) — 

a. Earache, 

b. Otitis media. 

c. Others under this title. 

5. Diseases of the mastoid process (86b). 

IV. Diseases of the circulatory system: 

1. Diseases of the heart (87-90). 

2. Diseases of the arteries (91) — 

a. Arteriosclerosis (91b). 

b . Others under this title (91a and 91c). 

3. Diseases of the veins (93) — 

a. Hemorrhoids. 

b. Phlebitis. 

c. Varicose veins. 

d. Others under this title. 

4. Diseases of the lymphatic system (94) — 

a. Adenitis and swollen glands. 11 . 

b. Others under this title. 

5. Hemorrhage without specified cause (95)— 

a. Kpistaxis. 

b. Others under this title. 

• Included under this title are all poisonings other than those of a sudden, accidental character. (See 
International List, titles 176-177 and 181.) 

7 Should any of the diseases included in this group indicate marked prevalence, they should be shown 
separately. 

8 IT ystcria appears to be out of place in this t itle, but inasmuch as it is included with neuralgia and neuritis 
In the International List of the < ’auses of Death, it was deemed advisable to keep it in the same place in this 
list, and to show the number of such cases by providing subtitle “c'\ 

8 Tides 72 and 76 in the International List (locomotor ataxia, and general paralysis of the insane) should 
be added to title 38 (syphilis) . 

' 10 Should trachoma or certain other diseases of the eye show marked prevalence, subdivisions should be 
addc i for these diseases. 

11 Include abscesses of the axilla, groin, cervical, and other lymphatic glands. 
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IV. Diseases op the circulatory system — Continued. 

6. Other diseases of the circulatory system (92, 96) — 

a. High-blood pressure (96). 

b. Others under this title (92, 96). 

V. Diseases of the respiratory system: 

1. Diseases of the nasal fossae and their annexa (97)— 

а. Coryza, rhinitis, and “cold” (unqualified). 

б. Sinusitis. 

c. Others under this title. 

2. Diseases of the larynx (98)— 

a. Laryngitis. 

b. Others under this title. 

3. Bronchitis (99) — 

a. Acute, excluding capillary bronchitis (see V4a). 

b. Chronic. 

c. Unspecified. 

4. Pneumonia (all forms) (100, 101) — 

a. Broncho-pneumonia, including capillary bronchitis (100). 

b. Lobar pneumonia (101a). 

c. Other forms of pneumonia, including pneumonia unspecified (101b). 
6. Pleurisy (102). 

6. Asthma (105). 

7. Other diseases of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted) — 

a. Pneumoconiosis (107a). 12 

b. Cough, unqualified (107c). 

c. Hay fever (107c). 

d. Others under this title (103, 104, 100, 107). 

VI. Diseases of the digestive system: 

1. Diseases of the mouth and annexa (108) — 

а. Toothache (unqualified). 

б. Abscessed tooth. 

c. Pyorrhea alveolaris. 

d. Other conditions of the teeth or gums. 
c. Canker of mouth (unqualified). 

/. Others under this title. 

2. Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils (109) — 

a. Diseases of the pharynx. 

b. Diseases of the tonsils. 

c. Sore throat (unqualified). 

( i . Streptococcic sore throat. 

e. Others under this title. 

3. Diseases of the stomach (111, 112) — 

a. Gastric and duodenal ulcer. 

b. Gastritis. 

c. Dyspepsia and indigestion (unqualified). 

d. Nervous indigestion. 

e. Nausea, vomiting, 

/. Stomach trouble (unqualified). 
g. Others under this title. 

*4. Diarrhea and enteritis (114). 

5. Appendicitis (117). 

li This includes fibrosis, silicosis, and other changes produced by dust and other irritating agents. 
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VI. Diseases of the digestive system — Continued* 

6. Hernia, intestinal obstruction (118) — ! * 

a. Hernia. 

b. Intestinal obstruction (organic obstructions only). 

7. Other diseases of the intestines — 

a. Constipation (119). 

b. Others under this title (115, 116, 119). 

8. Diseases of the liver and gall bladder — 

a. Jaundice (124). 

b. Cholecystitis (124). 

c. Gallstones (123). 

d. Others under this title (120-124). 

9. Peritonitis without specified cause (126). 

10. Other diseases of the digestive system (110, 125, 127) — 

a. “Cramps.” 14 

b. Others under this title. 

VII. NON VENEREAL DISEASES OF THE GENITOURINARY SYSTEM AND ANNEX A I 

1. Nephritis, acute and chronic — 

a. Acute (128). 

b. Chronic, including unspecified (129). 

2. Diseases of the bladder (133) — 

a. Gxstitis. 

b. Others under this title. 

3. Nonpuerperal diseases of the female genital organs — 

a. Menstrual disorders (HO, 141). 

b. Others under this title (137* 141). 

4. Other nonvenereal diseases of the gen ito-uri nary system and annexa 

( 130 - 132 , 134 - 136 , 142 ). 

VIII. The puerperal state (143-150). 

IX. Diseases of the skin and of the cellular tissue: 

1. Furuncle (152). 

2. Abscess, unqualified (153). 

3. Acne (154). 

4. Dermatitis venenata (154). 

5. Eczema (151). 

6. Herpes zoster (154). 

7. Impetigo contagiosa (154). 

8. Pruritus (154). 

9. Urticaria (154). 

10. Ulcer, unqualified (154). 

11. Others under this title (151, 153, 154). 

X. Diseases of the bones and of the organs of locomotion: 

1. Diseases of the bones, tuberculosis excepted (155). 

2. Diseases of the joints (tuberculosis and rheumatism excepted) (15G). 

3. Amputations (157). 

13 When not duo to an external cause. 

4 A report of “cramps" In a malo generally moans, it is believed, some stomach or intestinal disturbance 
which rightly belongs under diseases of the digestive system Instead of under convulsions, as given in the 
International List In fatal cases, however, “cramps" should be allocated to the convulsions title. 
Cramps duo to menstrual disorders should be classified under VII, /3a. 
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X. Diseases of the bones and- op the organs op locomotion — Continued. 

4. Other diseases of the organs of locomotion (158) — 

а. Bursitis. 

б. Flat foot. 
e . Lumbago, 

d. Myalgia, including “ stiff neck,” etc. 

e. Myositis. 

/. Others under this title. 

XIV. 15 External causes: 

A. Accidents, occupational — 

1. Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 

2. Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 

3. Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184).* 

4. Accidental falls (185). 

5. Excessive cold (19.3). 

6. Excessive heat (194). 

7. Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 

8. Other external causes: 

a. Infected wound (202). 

b. All others (165-174, 177, 180, 182, 183, 186-192, 195-200, 202, 

203). 

B. Accidents, nonoecupational or unqualified — 

1. Poisoning by food (175): 

a. Ptonmin poisoning. 
h. Others under this title. 

2. Other acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) (176, 177): 

a. Ivy poisoning (177). 

b. Others under this title (176, 177). 

3. Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 

4. Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 

5. Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184). 

6. Accidental fall (185). 

7. Excessive cold (193). 

8. Excessive heat (194). 

9. Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 

10. Other external causes: 

a. Infected wound (202). 

b. All others (165-174, 180, 182, 183, 186-192, 195-200, 202, 203). 

XV. Ill-defined and unknown causes (205): 

1. Headache. 

2. Exhaustion. 18 

3. Backache. 

4. Biliousness. 

5. Fever. 

6. Fainting. 

7. Dizziness. 

8. Other ill-defined conditions. 

9. Cause unknown. 

XVI. All other causes (159-164, 204). 

» Groups XI and XII are omitted because they are diseases and conditions of no industrial Importance. 
Group XIII is omitted because “old ago” is rarely reported as a cause of disability on account of the fact 
that there are very few really old persons in industry. It is felt that senility could just as well be classi- 
fied as “general debility” m the ill defined group. 
io Including debility, weakness, fatigue, overwork, general run-down condition, and the like 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOB MARCH 15, 1925, ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT * 

Although influenza outbreaks occurred in many countries during 
January and February, “the type has usually been mild and tho 
mortality inconsiderable,” states the Epidemiological Report issued 
March 15 at Geneva by the Health Section of the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat. In addition to the considerable prevalence of the disease 
in Western Europe, previously mentioned, outbreaks are reported 
from Moscow, Japan, and tho United States. All of those outbreaks 
have been mild and there were no indications that more serious 
epidemics wore developing. 

The outbreak of epidemic hiccough in Denmark, referred to last 
month, continued in January, with 368 cases reported as compared 
with 344 cases in December. Reports from the city of Copenhagen 
show that tho maximum occurred there in December, and no case 
was reported in tho second half of February. 

Lethargic encephalitis . — A slight but gradual increase in the number 
of cases of lethargic encephalitis was indicated in the reports for 
England and Wales during January and February; 231 cases were 
notified in February and 194 in the preceding four weeks. In Scot- 
land, the report for 16 towns gives 31 cases in the four weeks ended 
March 7 as compared with 17 cases in tho preceding four weeks. 
Some cases were reported from a number of countries in Europe, 
notably Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Czecho- 
slovakia, where from 10 to 20 cases were notified in January. 

Plague . — The high prevalence of plague in the central provinces of 
Java has been mentioned in previous reports. A sharp increase in 
tho number of reported deaths occurred in November and December. 
For the first three weeks of December the deaths from plague in 
Java numbered 2,091— about 1,000 more than had been recorded 
in any four-week period since the introduction of plague on the 
island in 1911. Tho Provinces of Soerakarta, Kedu, and Banjumas 
are the most severely affected. 


Deaths from plague in Java , July 15 to December 22 t 1924 


Four-week period 

Number 
of deaths 

Four-week period 

Number 
of deaths 

July 15-Aug li 

Aug 12-Sept. 8 j 

Sept. 9-Oct. 0 

704 

844 

1, 187 

Oct. 7-Nov. 3 

Nov. 4- Due. 1 

Doc. 2-22» 

1,360 

1,984 

1 2,091 


1 Throe weeks only. 


Plague continued to increase in India during December and the 
beginning of January; the total number of deaths reported was, 
however, approximately the same as at the corresponding date a 

1 From tho Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
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year ago. Where individual provinces are considered, it is seen that 
while the disease was less prevalent than a year ago in Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, and particularly Burma, it was more prevalent in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. 

The plague incidence in most of its endemic areas in Africa is low 
and on the decline. In the Union of South Africa, where about the 
same number of cases have been reported each month for several 
months, 26 cases were notified from February 1 to 25. No new case 
of plague was reported in January in the Gold Coast and no case 
was notified in Egypt from January 22 to March 5. No country 
on the Mediterranean reported a case of plague during the month 
between the publication of the February and March Epidemiological 
Reports. 

Recent reports from Ecuador indicate an increase in plague in 
Guayaquil. 

Cases of plague reported in Guayaquil , Ecuador 


Half-month 

Number 
of cases 

Dec 1-15 

2 

Dec JO-81 

1 

Jan. l 15 

ft 

Jan 16-31 

11 

Feb. 1-15 

14 


Cholera . — The total number of eases of cholera reported in India 
at the beginning of January exceeded the number reported at the 
same date a year ago. The excess was entirely duo to the high 
prevalence in Madras, where over half of the cases occurred. The 
only other province with a high prevalence was Bengal, where it 
was declining and was less than in the previous year. “ A recrudes- 
cence of the disease may be expected in March/ 7 states the Report. 

Typhus and relapsing fever . — “The incidence of typhus in Eastern 
Europe 77 according to the Report, “is lower than during any preced- 
ing winter since the war. 77 Excepting Russia, Poland has had the 
greatest number of cases, where in the first five weeks of 1925, 611 
cases were notified, as compared with 978 and 1,849 cases, respectively, 
in the corresponding periods of 1924 and 1923. 

Cases of typhus and relapsing fever reported in Russia , 1923-1924 


Month 

Typhus 

Relapsing fever j 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

January 

5ft, 123 

15, 675 

69, 401 

7,648 

February 

46,157 

18,950 

47,111 

6,960 

5,341 

March 

41,356 

20,240 

3ft, 818 

April 

May 

30, 598 

17,210 

15,457 

23, 478 

5, 124 

25,445 

19,990 

3,949 

June - 

11,801 

8, 150 

12, 694 

2,044 

July 

0,2«8 

4, 570 

13,009 

3,049 

August 

4,086 

2,931 

10,398 

2, 653 

September 

: 3,517 

2,347 

7,564 

2,248 

October 

4,288 

1 1,944 

7,296 

» 1,370 
i 583 

November 

4,969 

1 1,877 

5,338 

December 

7,882 i 

1 4*227 ; 

5, lft9 

1 776 


» Incomplete. 
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Smallpox . — Very few cases of smallpox were reported by most of 
the European countries for January or February. The disease con- 
tinued to spread in England and Wales, and during the four weeks 
ended February 21, 593 cases were reported, compared with 416 
cases the preceding four weeks. A new outbreak of smallpox was 
reported in Switzerland, chiefly in the Canton of Lucerne. During 
February, 78 cases were notified, and 26 in the preceding four weeks. 
In Spain a considerable increase in mortality from smallpox during 
the autumn and early winter is shown. In December, 252 deaths 
were reported, compared with 59 deaths in December, 1923. 

Smallpox has been declining steadily in Russia, the number of 
cases in European Russia (exclusive of the Ukraine) declined from 
slightly over 2,800 per month in February and March to 436 cases 
in August. The autumn recrudescence has been slight and only 624 
cases were reported for November, though this figure is probably 
somewhat incomplete. 

Scarlet fever . — The prevalence of scarlet fever in most European 
countries was somewhat lower in January and February than in the 
months of November and December. 

In Russia scarlet fever has been extensively prevalent, with an 
incidence about twice that of 1923. In July the number of cases 
began increasing, and in October, 18,551 cases were notified in Euro- 
pean Russia exclusive of the Ukraine. In November and December 
the number seems to have declined somewhat, but returns were still 
incomplete. 

Measles . — The incidence of measles was not high in most countries, 
and, indeed, was unusually low in several, as, for example, Denmark 
and the United States. On the other hand, Hungary reported an 
increased incidence in January, when 4,696 cases were notified, in 
comparison with 1,977 cases in January, 1923. Also in France and 
Italy the disease was somewhat more prevalent than in the previous 
winter. The rather serious epidemic in Leningrad referred to in the 
previous report continued into February, with 775 cases and 64 
deaths in the three weeks ended February 14, and 965 cases and 63 
deaths the preceding three weeks. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Interference with local health officer in performance of his duties . — 
(Oklahoma Criminal Court of Appeals.) A person was charged with 
obstructing a local health officer in the performance of his duties 
regarding the control of rabies. The statute conferring authority on 
the local health officer contained nothing specific relative to rabies 
control, but by inference gave the State board of health power to adopt 
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regulations. It was not alleged that the State board of health had 
promulgated any rules relative to animals afflicted with rabies. The 
court held that in order to sustain the prosecution the written 
accusation should aver that the State board of health had promul- 
gated some rule concerning rabies and that the accused had inter- 
fered with the operation of such rule sought to be enforced by the 
local health officer. (Shilkctt v. State, 232 Pac. 127.) 

Secretary of city board of health held to occupy an “office." — (New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals.) The secretary of the board of 
health of the city of Bayonne, an honorably discharged soldier, was 
removed from his office contrary to the provisions of a 1922 State 
law restricting the removal of an ex-service person holding a position 
or office under the State or municipal government. The removed 
secretary brought a proceeding to determine title to the office. It 
was contended against him that the position of secretary was not an 
office within the meaning of the act relating to such a proceeding as 
he had brought, and was not a position or office within the meaning 
of the law restrict ing the removal of ex-service persons. The court 
held that the position of secretary was an office within the meaning 
of botli acts and that the person removed was rightfully entitled to 
the office. (Brodman v. Itade, 127 Atl. 249.) 

Statute prohibiting sale of under-weight calves construed. — (Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court.) The defendant slaughtered and 
dressed 120 calves. The head, hide, feet, and intestines were re- 
moved fix. m each carcass, but the pluck (heart, liver, lungs, and wind- 
pipe), shins, sweetbread, and tail were retained. An inspector of 
the local board of health was present when the calves were slaugh- 
tered. Each cnicass was weighed and the inspector stamped each 
one with his official stamp. Tw r o days later the carcasses wore taken 
to another place, the pluck, shins, sweetbread, and tail having been 
removed. When delivered, lf> were found to weigh less than 40 
pounds and wore seized and condemned as being under-weight. 
Section 1 of chapter 329, Statutes of 190.3 (now section 13S of chapter 
94, General Laws), prohibited “the sale, offer or exposure for sale, 
or delivery for use as food, of the carcass, or any part or product 
thereof, * * * of any calf weighing less than 40 pounds when 
dressed, with head, feet, hide, and entrails removed.” The court 
held that the words “when dressed” in the statute fixed a time 
rather than stated a condition and meant at the time at which a calf 
is slaughtered and dressed. The word “entrails” was held to mean 
intestines and not to include the pluck and sweetbread. (Common- 
wealth v. Cohen, 140 N. E. 228.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 11, 1925 


Summary oj information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended April 11, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924* ( From 

the Weekly Health Index , April 14, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce.) 

Week onded Corresponding 
April 11, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force. 59, 365, 205 55, 584, 062 

Number of death claims 11, 270 11, 906 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate _ - 9.9 11.2 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 11, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 • ( From the Weekly Health index, April 14, 1925, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) 



Total (64 cities)... 

7, 350 

13.9 

s 14. 6 

830 

*954 


Akron. 

33 



6 

11 

66 

Albany 

38 

16 6 

16.7 

6 

1 

111 

Atlanta — - 

68 

15.3 

21.3 

8 

10 


Baltimore * 

228 

14.9 

15.9 

25 

30 

73 

Birmingham 

82 

20.8 

17.1 

6 

7 


Boston 

263 

17. 5 

17.3 

38 

34 

101 

Bridgeport... 

28 



4 

4 

64 

Buffalo 

173 

16. 3 

12.7 

28 

15 

114 

Cambridge 

43 

19.9 

13 5 

3 

2 

52 

Canuien 

30 

12 2 

20 2 

2 

8 

33 

Chicago * 

711 

12 4 

12 5 

107 

102 

95 

Cincinnati 

118 

15 0 

16 1 

9 

10 

53 

Cleveland 

223 

12 4 

11.7 

21 

41 

52 

Columbus 

83 

15 8 

13 2 

8 

4 

75 

Dallas 

55 

14.8 

13 6 

10 

4 


Dayton 

39 

11.8 

10.5 

0 

5 

6 

Denver 

102 



10 

0 


Des Moines 

42 

14 7 

14.0 

6 

1 

103 

Detroit 

255 



41 

59 

69 

Duluth. 

27 

12.7 

9.1 

4 

5 

85 

Eric 

26 



0 

5 

0 

Fall River * 

31 

13.3 

14.6 

10 

9 

144 

Flint 

24 



2 

11 

33 

Fort Worth 

27 

9.2 

14.4 

2 

3 


Grand Rapids 

36 

12.5 

14.8 

7 

7 

109 

Houston 

50 



6 

3 


Indianapolis. 

110 

16.0 

15 1 

8 

10 

55 

Jacksonville, Fla 

30 

14 9 

18 3 

3 

4 

67 

Jersey City 

75 

12.4 

16 7 

9 

10 

63 

Kansas City, Kans 

35 

14.7 

12 4 

3 

3 

63 

Kansas City, Mo. 

125 

17.7 

16.7 

12 

18 


Los Angeles 

250 



27 

33 

75 

Louisville 

91 

18 3 

16 5 

8 

6 

70 

Lowell 

32 

14.3 

12 6 

4 

5 

70 

Lynn 

41 

20 4 

13.1 

5 

3 

133 

Memphis 

76 

22 7 

18.2 

]] 

6 


Milwaukee 

140 

14.6 

11. 1 

12 

22 

55 

Minneapolis 

126 

15.4 

16.2 

10 

21 

53 

Nashville 4 

51 

21.4 

16.5 

5 

3 


Now Bedford 

30 

11.6 

11.8 

7 

6 

m 

New Haven 

43 

12.5 

16.0 

4 

7 

52 

New Orleans 

151 

19.0 

16 8 

13 

12 



1 Annual rate tier 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year jwr 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deat hs under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1921 Cities left blank are not in the registration aroa for births. 

* Data foi (>3 ratios 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 10,4925. 
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Deaths from a ll causes in certain large cities of the United States during the iceek 
ended April 11, 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
11, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1921 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 11, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 11, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

New York 

1,494 

12.8 

14.1 

203 

205 

81 

Bronx Borough 

157 

9.1 

12.0 

17 

20 

69 

Brooklyn Borough 

527 

12.3 

13 3 

78 

78 

82 

Manhattan Borough 

631 

14.6 

16.0 

83 

94 

83 

Queens Borough 

133 

12. 1 

11. 1 

19 

9 

94 

Richmond Borough 

46 

17.9 

19 5 

6 

4 

108 

Newark, N. J 

103 

11.9 

12 9 

5 

11 

23 

Norfolk. 

29 

8.9 

8 9 

4 

3 

71 

Oakland 

60 

12.3 

12.7 

4 

2 

47 

Oklahoma City 

18 

8.8 

16.0 

2 

2 


Omaha 

65 

16.0 

15 5 

7 

13 

67 

Paterson 

30 

11.0 

12 2 

2 

5 

34 

Philadelphia 

614 

13.5 

16.0 

53 

68 

67 

Pittsburgh 

187 

15.4 

20 3 

20 

32 

70 

Portland, Oreg 

76 

14.0 

15.6 

6 

5 

62 

Providence 

58 

12.3 

20.1 

6 

14 

48 

Richmond- 

59 

16 5 

16.2 

10 

7 

121 

Rochester - 

91 

14.3 


9 


71 

St. Louis 

246 

15 6 

17.0 

13 

41 


St Paul— 

70 

14.8 

14.3 

5 

9 

43 

Salt Lake City « 

30 

12.0 

11 0 

2 

2 

31 

San Antonio. 

58 

15.3 

19. ft 

9 

15 


San Francisco 

142 

13.3 

16.0 

7 

9 

40 

Schenectady 

25 

12.8 

12.5 

1 

4 

28 

Seattle - ^ 

62 



8 

g 

82 

Somerville 

33 

10.9 

7.8 

7 

2 

187 

Spokane 

40 



3 

5 

65 

Springfield, Mass 

27 

9.2 

15.5 

3 

6 

45 

Syracuse 

55 

15 0 

16.9 

8 

8 

101 

Tacoma 

16 

8.0 

12.1 

0 

3 

0 

Toledo 

76 

13.8 

13. 2 

5 

10 

45 

Trenton 

40 

15. 8 

14.9 

2 

6 

32 

Washington, D. C 

142 

14.9 

13.2 

10 

21 

56 

Waterbnry 

23 



1 

4 

22 

Wilmington, Del 

23 

9.8 

9.1 

2 

1 

46 

Worcester 

58 

15.2 

11 2 

6 

3 

69 

Yonkers 

26 

12. 1 

13 8 

3 

1 

66 

Youngstown 

26 

8.5 

15.8 

3 

6 

38 


« Deaths tor week ended Friday, Apr. 10, 1925« 

3C275 0 — 25f 2 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended April 18, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Dengue 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria - 

Measles 

Mumps,. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculous, . 

Typhf id fever 

Whooping cough 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough - 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox, 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm diseaso 

Influenza 

Mu • arm. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

3 
79 

J 

8 

4 

221 

27 

12 

48 

1 

14 

120 

21 

97 

3 

40 

12 

20 


& 

1 

12 

12 

1 

6 

2 

2 

50 

0 


4 

4 
3 

167 

58 

24 

36 

13 

7 

5 
1 
3 

12 


CALIFORNIA 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis-- Los Angeles 


County I 

Diphtheria 66 

Influenza, 38 

Jaundice (epidemic) —San Francisco 1 

Leprosy— San Francisco 1 

Lethai gic encephalitis: 

Bakersfield 1 

Berkeley 1 

San Diego 1 

Measles 64 

Poliomyelitis— A ilmmbra I 

Seal Jet fever 80 

Smallpox: 

Oakland, 8 

Son Diego 29 

Sutler County II 

Tulare County 15 

Scattering 44 

Typhoid fever 10 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 


Anthrax 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 7 

Diphtheria 10 

Measles 1 

Mumps 8 

Pneunlonia 15 

Scarlet fever 20 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 8 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 70 

Diphtheria 47 

Gorman measles 43 

Influenza 12 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 313 

Mumps 54 


( 836 ) 
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coNNECiictTr—cantinued 

Cases 


Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) — 99 

Poliomyelitis * 1 

Scarlet fever 100 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 43 

Whooping cough ..u 124 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 2 

Malaria 3 

Measles 9 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis - 5 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria - 10 

Influenza 2 

Malaria 20 

Measles 9 

Mumps 127 

Pneumonia - 3 

Scarlet fever _ 5 

Smallpox - 1 

Tuberculosis 2fi 

Typhoid fever - — 20 

Whooping cough 10 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox__ - 43 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 2 

Dengue - - 1 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery .. 10 

Hookworm disease - 2 

Influenza 400 

Malaria 40 

Measles 10 

Mumps 119 

Pellagra. JO 

Pneumonia - 134 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septic soie throat 10 

Smallpox 10 

Tetanus - 1 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 48 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Lake County 1 

Woodford County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 07 

Scattering 20 

Influenza S9 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County 1 

Piatt County 1 

Measles 1,326 

Pneumonia - 386 


Illinois— continued 


Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County 367 

Jackson County 9 

Kane County - 8 

McLean County 9 

Madison County 13 

Schuyler County 10 

Scattering 114 

Smallpox. 

Alexander County 12 

Macon County 20 

Union County 17 

Scattering 33 

Tuberculosis 256 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough .* 253 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria 29 

Influenza 216 

Measles 100 

Mumps.. 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever 

Allen County 15 

Clark County 17 

Delaware County 18 

Elkhart County.., 41 

Lake County 18 

Marion County 12 

Vermilion County 9 

Scattering 94 

Smallpox' 56 

Tuberculosis 45 

Typhoid fever... _ 6 

W hooping cough 28 

JOWA 

Diphtheria 10 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox - 9 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chiekenpox 93 

Diphtheria. 17 

German measles 2 

Influenza 36 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 17 

Mumps 237 

Pneumonia 78 

Scarlet fever 84 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 60 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 39 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 15 

Hookworm disease 21 

Influenza 37 

Leprosy. 1 

MaWuf. . 2 

Pellagra 1 16 
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Louisiana— continued 

Coses 


Pneumonia * 47 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 26 

Tuberculosis .. 29 

Typhoid fever - 18 

Whooping cough - 38 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 89 

Diphtheria - 40 

Qerman measles 3 

Influenza 77 

Malaria 1 

Measles - 34 

Mumps 66 

Pneumonia (all forms) 108 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Scarlet fever 71 

Septic sore throat _ . 2 

Smallpox. - 2 

Tuberculosis 102 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough . 81 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 134 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 15 

Diphtheria 72 

German measles - 218 

Influenza — 32 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 802 

Mumps 81 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 29 

Pneumonia (lobar) 141 

Scarlet fever 226 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus - 1 

Trachoma - 5 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 154 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough . 131 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 65 

Measles - 222 

Pneumonia 152 

Scarlet fever >. . 336 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 83 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough _ 151 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 100 

Diphthuia 44 

Influenza 7 

Let hargic encephalitis . 1 

Measles 29 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 210 

Smallpox . 22 

* Week ended Friday. 


Minnesota— continued 

Cases 


Tuberculosis „ 61 

Typhoid fever — l 

Whooping cough . . . * IS 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 14 

Smallpox 20 

Typhoid fever 7 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 85 

Diphtheria 48 

Influenza 48 

Measles 17 

Mumps 83 

Pneumonia 69 

Scarlet fever 357 

Smallpox 12 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 100 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 44 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 31 

Measles 10 

Mumps. 4 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Hillings it F. I)„ 1 

Bonita 1 

Bridger 1 

Fromberg.. 1 

Ismay 1 

Missoula R. F. D. 3 

Scarlet fever 2ft 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 6 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ft 

Chicken pox 160 

Diphtheria 87 

Influenza 49 

Measles ' 390 

Pneumonia 206 

Scarlet fever 319 

Smallpox.* 9 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever ft 

Whooping cough 349 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 4 

Conjunctivitis 8 

Influenza 2 

Measles 13 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 7 

Trachoma ’ 1 

Tuberculosis * 31 

Whooping cough It 
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NEW YORK 

Cases 


(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Diphtheria 83 

Influenza G2 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 496 

Pneumonia. 323 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 287 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 188 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 164 

Diphtheria 23 

German measles 8 

Measles 26 

Scarlet fever 19 

Septic sore throat 6 

Smallpox 67 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 113 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox . 13 

Diphtheria- 3 

Influenza 186 

Measles 1 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 71 

Scarlet, fever 16 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 21 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria: 

Portland . 11 

Scattering 7 

Influenza 86 

Measles 6 

Mumps 16 

Pneumonia 1 10 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland 13 

Scattering 9 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 18 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 1 

Influenza 2 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlet fever... 31 

Smallpox ll 

» Deaths. 


TEXAS 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria 21 

Dysentery (epidemic) 4 

Influenza 62 

Measles 28 

Mumps 88 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia . 14 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox... 31 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever 15 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 11 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphthcna. 6 

Measles 3 

Mumps __ 27 

Scarlet fever 21 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough... 1 

VIRGINIA 

Lethargic oncephaht is— Chesterfield County. 1 

Smallpox— Fairfax County . . 1 

WASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Spokane 3 

Clarke County 1 

Lewis County 1 

Chicken pox 89 

Diphthcna 17 

German measles 33 

Measles 4 

Mumps 128 

Pneumonia . 2 

Poliomyelitis— Whatcom Count y 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 30 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough - 120 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria — 1 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles 208 

Influenza 3 

Measles - 202 

Mumps 59 

Pneumonia. -05 

Scarlet fever - 22 

Smallpox 10 

Whooping cough 17 
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Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering: Cases 

Chicken pox 70 

Diphtheria • 26 

German measles H6 

Influenza - 444 

Measles 251 

Mumps 289 

Pneumonia 30 

Scarlet fever - 105 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 03 


WYOMING. 


Cases 

Chicken pox * 5 

Measles — M 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia — 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 4 

Scarlet fever - 11 

Whooping cough - lt 7 


Reports for Week Ended April 11, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria H 

Measles 37 

Pheuinoiria - - 33 

Scarlet lever 18 

Smallpox.. 0 

Tubercutaeis 24 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 20 

NEBRASKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 8 

Measles 2 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox.. 31 

Tuberculosis - 8 

Whooping cough 6 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 1 

Influenza . 17 

Mumps 0 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 47 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough 34 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Chicken pox. 24 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 210 

Pneumonia.. 89 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough * 20 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which repoits aie leceivcd during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February , 1925 











Hawaii 


24 

10 


47 





a 

March, tm 











Arizona 

1 

14 

154 


291 



43 

4 

2 

Louisiana 

2 

78 

799 

33 

5 

19 

Wmmm 

83 

m 

47 

Michigan 



71 


782 


3 

1,717 


97 

Missouri 

6 

305 

377 

5 

59 


2 

1,220 

75 

23 

Oklahoma * 

19 


2,792 

81 

85 

17 

2 

176 

49 

Vermont 


ft 


51 



ft 

WestVirginta 

3 


224 


177 

1 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended April 4» 
1925: 

Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 5, 290 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected 10 

Number of squirrels examined 599 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infected 0 

Totals to Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rats examined __ 76, 481 

"Number of rats found to be plague-infected 169 

Number of squirrels examined 6, 583 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infected 9 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 20, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif . 

(Including other East Bay communities) 

Week ended Apr. 4, 1925: 

N umber of rats trapped 2, 865 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected 0 

Totals to Apr. 4, 1925: 

N umber of rats trapped 1 32, 582 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected 21 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 

New Orleans , La. 

Week ended Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 397 

Number of inspections made 1, 187 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 29 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 847 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected 0 

Totals to Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 70, 511 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected 12 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — Fov the week ended April 4, 1925, 34 States reported 
1,473 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 5, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,695 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of nearly 28,700,000, reported 980 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended April 4, 1925. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 1,034 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
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cities was 985 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles.— Twenty-nine States reported 4,686 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 4, 1925, and 17,504 cases of this disease for the 
week ended April 5, 1924. One hundred and three cities reported 
3,084 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,029 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet jever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 4,306 cases; last year, 3,914; 103 cities — this 
year, 2,260; last year, 1,735; estimated expectancy, 1,076 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended April 4, 1925, 33 States reported 
865 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,407 cases. One hundred and three cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows; 1925, 308 cases; 1924, 543 eases; esti- 
mated expectancy, 107 cases. These cities reported 11 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid jever . — Two hundred and four cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended April 4, 1925, l>y 33 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 245 cases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 44 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 49 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 49 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,277 deaths; 1924, 1,330 deaths. 

City reports for week ended April ti)25 

The “estimated! expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic jieriods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 
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New Hampshire: 

73, 129 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 
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0 
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City reports for week ended April 4, 19XB - — Continued 


Division, atftto, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND — COlltd . 
Vermont.: 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

, Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut' 

Bridgepoit 

Hartford 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Bulla] o 

New York ... 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

Camden 

Newark . . 

Trenton.. 

Pennsylvania- 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Roading 

Scranton 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bern! 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine. 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis... 

„ St. Paul. . 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Sioux City 

. Waterloo . 

Missouri: ( 

Kansas City... 

» Bt. Joseph 

St. Louis 


Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

i 10,008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23, 013 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

23 

1 

770, 100 

29 

CO 

37 

23 

4 

260 

3 

39 

120,912 

7 

3 i 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

8 

144, 227 

7 

ft ! 

1 

3 

4 

19 

8 

2 

191,927 

22 

5 

9 

3 

0 

28 

1 

13 

68 , 799 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

242, 378 

3 

It 

10 

8 

2 

2 

0 

10 

i 148,465 

0 

7 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 138,030 

3 

8 

7 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

172, 907 

8 

4 

O 

1 

0 

65 

0 

7 

530, 71S 

5 

13 

7 

2 

0 

177 

10 

22 

5, 927, 625 

106 

241 

311 

79 

23 

18*1 

30 

230 

317. M«7 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

34 

25 

14 

184,511 

5 

7 

10 

2 

1 

12 

0 

6 

124, 157 

9 

4 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

438, 099 

20 1 

18 

17 1 

14 

0 

34 

13 

17 

127, 390 

0 

5 

1 

4 

1 

6 

° 

4 

1,022, 788 

70 | 

1 75 

98 


3 

448 

31 

52 

013.442 

48 

1 20 

15 


10 

478 

24 

76 

1 10, 917 

17 

1 3 

2 


3 

65 

13 

2 

1 10 , 630 

0 

S 3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

400, 312 

10 

10 

3 


11 

1 

4 

20 

888 , 519 

37 

25 

10 


5 

6 

2 

23 

281, 082 

4 

4 

3 


9 

1 

2 

IS 

268, 338 

17 

4 

5 

4 

2 

72 

2 

6 

93, 573 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

342, 718 

9 

9 

0 


4 

1 

44 

24 

70, 709 

0 

f 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

68 , 939 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2,880,121 

68 

102 

55 

73 

10 

599 

28 

96 

55, 968 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

01, 833 

10 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

56 

3 

995 , 668 

30 

52 

20 

5 

4 

5 

13 

*1 

117, 968 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

145, 947 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

51 

1 

6 

42, 519 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

95 

0 

484, 595 

33 

14 

14 

1 

1 

269 

08 

0 

64,393 

8 

1 

3 

1 

0 

25 

6 

0 

i 39, 671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

106, 289 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

409, 125 

50 

14 

26 


8 

0 

13 

25 

241,’ 891 

14 

14 

18 

0 

0 

6 

17 

12 

61, 262 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 


79* 662 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

10 


39 ’ 6fl7 

17 

0 

1 

0 


2 

1 


351,819 

9 

8 

3 

8 

& 

4 

14 

23 

78,232 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

803,853 

33 

39 

40 


.1 2 

12 

10 



1 Population Ian. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 4* 1988 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula- 

Chick- 





Mea- 


Pneu- 






Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

Division, State, and 
city 

tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

osti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monla, 

deaths 


mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

portod 

ported 




ancy 







WEST NORTH CEN- 










tkal— continued 










North Dakota: 










Fargo 

24,841 

14,547 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 








Aberdeen... 

15, 829 
29,206 

1 


0 

0 


0 

o 


Sioux Falls 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Nebraska: 








Lincoln 

58, 761 
204, 382 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Omaha 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

o 

10 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

52, 555 
79, 261 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

101 

4 

Wichita 

17 

1 

5 

0 

o 

2 

2 

7 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

117,728 

4 

2 

2 

0 

o 

15 

o 

1 

Maryland: ~ 

Baltimore 







773, .580 
32, 361 

74 

25 

18 

15 

3 

9 

65 

49 

0 

Cumberland 

1 

2 

l 

0 

Frederick 

11,301 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 

District of Columbia: 





Washington.. 

J 437, 571 

23 

10 

8 

2 

1 

42 


22 

o 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

30, 277 
159, 089 
181,044 

3 

1 

2 

o 

0 

o 

22 

Norfolk...! 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

58 

0 

I 

4 

Richmond 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

2 

1 

0 

o 

0 

i 

o 

2 

West Virginia. 








Ohaileston 

45, mi 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

o 

o 

Huntington 

57,918 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling.. 

1 56, 208 

4 

2 

0 

o 

0 

4 

o 

0 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh 

29, 171 

8 

0 

1 


1 

0 

22 

3 

Wilmington 

35, 719 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

W inston-Salom 

50, 230 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

South Carolina: 








Charleston 

71, 245 

0 

0 

2 


2 

o 

o 

2 

Columbia. 

39, 688 

4 

l 

1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

Greenville 

25, 789 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Georgia: 

1 








Atlanta 

222, 963 
15, 937 

1 o 

2 

1 

3 

0 

o 

2 

9 

Brunswick.. 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


o 

Savannah 

89, 448 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

0 

11 

1 

Florida. 





St. Petersburg 

24, 403 
56,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tampa 


1 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 










Covington 

57,877 
257, 671 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

o 

9 

3 

Louisville 

3 

5 

3 

6 

0 

o 

0 

8 

Tennessee: 







Memphis 

170,067 
121, 128 


5 







Nashville 

i 

1 

0 


6 

1 

6 

7 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

195, 901 
63,8.58 
45,383 

n 

2 

1 

9 

s 

2 

9 

17 

1 

Mobile 

o 

1 

o 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Montgomery 

i 

0 

o 

o 

o 

20 

o 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

30, 635 

0 

0 

o 

0 


o 

2 


Little Rock 

70,916 

i 

1 

1 

7 

o 

11 

0 

4 

Louisiana: 








New Orleans 

404, 575 

3 

9 

11 

7 

2 

0 

0 

11 

Shreveport 

54,590 

5 . 


o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

9 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma r 

101,150 

6 

1 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

8 

Texas: 








> Dallas 

177,274 

30 

3 

Q 

4 


4 

8 

1 

4 

Gaiveston 

46,877 
154, 970 
184,727 

q 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Houston. 

6 

2 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 



April 24, 1925 


City reparts for week ended April 4> — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN 



[ 







Montana: 










Billings 

16, 927 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Orent Falls 

27, 787 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

18 

6 

I 

Helena 

* 12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

» 12, 668 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 









Boise 

22, 806 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado. 









Denver 

272, 031 

17 

9 

7 


18 

5 

72 

9 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

New Mexico. 










Albuquerque 

16, 648 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

Arizona. 










Phoenix 

33, 899 

0 


1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126, 241 

16 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

27 

8 

Nevada: 






, 



Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 










Seattle 

1 815.685 

44 

5 

8 

0 


9 

65 


Spokane .! 

104, 573 

6 

2 

58 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

101, 731 

4 

1 

1 


1 

0 

6 

6 

Oregon 









Portland 

273, 621 

7 

3 

1 10 

56 ! 

0 

0 

16 

8 

California 









Los Angeles 

666,853 

55 

40 

41 

28 

1 4 

! .50 

31 

17 

Sacramento 

69, 950 


1 1 

2 

0 

1 o 

! o 


2 

Snn Francisco 

639,038 

40 

25 

i 19 

1 

10 

1 2 

i 13 

04 

14 


Scarlet fever 


Small pox 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, Cases, 
and city esti- 


Cases, Cases, dlSShS Cases, ! cough, 

esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths] esti- Cases ! Deaths ctuses 

mated re- mated! re- 10 - i_/V" , mated re- I re- re- 

export- ported expect-! ported ported ! porieu expect- ported! ported ported 
ancy ancy I ancy I 


NEW EN(JlaM) 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Manchester. . 
Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts. 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield. .. 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket. - . 
Providence ... 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 


New York.... 215 

Rochester 13 

Syracuse 15 


0 6 

0 * 110 

0 3 

0 1 


l Population Jan. l, 1920. 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 



April 24, 1925 846 

City reports for week ended April 4 t — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases 

esti- 

mator] 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
1 re- 
ported 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

• ported 

Deaths 

rc- 

1 ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

■ ported 

Deaths 

re- 

, ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 












continued 












New Jersey: 












Camden 

3 

31 

0 

21 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

27 

Newark 

24 

40 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

87 

109 

Trenton 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

7 

45 

Pennsylvania* 












Philadelphia.. 

72 

176 

1 

17 

1 

47 

3 

4 

0 

77 

527 

Pittsburgh . 

19 

78 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

14 

233 

Reading 

4 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

36 


3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 


EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

11 

16 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

158 

Cleveland.. - 

31 

20 

0 

0 

() 

15 

2 

0 

0 

24 

205 

Columbus 

6 

11 i 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

91 

Toledo 

13 

23 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

14 

74 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne. 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o ! 

0 

1 

29 

Indianapolis.. 

11 

4 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 i 

o 

20 

101 

South Bend.. 

3 

16 

o 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Haute.. 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Illinois. 



' 









Chicago 

84 

286 

3 

1 

0 

51 

2 

3 

0 

138 

806 

Cicero 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Springfield--. 

Michigan: 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Detroit 

76 

121 

6 

ft 

0 

25 

2 i 

1 

0 

58 

305 

Flint 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 l 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Grand Rapids 

8 

75 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 

o i 

0 

0 

1 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madison.. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Milwaukee . 

32 

16 

1 

17 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

55 

134 

Racine- 

5 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Superior 

2 

ri I 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 

24 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Minneapolis.. 

28 

80 

7 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

139 

St. Paul 

28 

30 

7 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

17 

90 

Iowa: 












Davenport 

2 

o 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

2 

o 

] 

| 



o 

0 


0 


W ntprlnn 

2 

3 

0 

5 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City— 

11 

89 

3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

8 

118 

St. Joseph 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

St Louis 

34 

112 

2 

7 

0 

.13 

2 

0 

0 

8 

268 

North Dakota. 












Fargo 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

Grand Forks. 

1 

o 

o 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 











Aberdeen 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Omaha 

4 

4 

2 

21 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

Kansas. 












Topeka 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Wichita 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

40 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

28 

Maryland: 

Baltimore..— 

36 

60 

1 

0 

0 

20 

a 

3 

0 

65 

266 

Cumberland.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 

1 


li 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

8 



847 April 24, 1928 

City reports for week ended April 4> IMG — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC—] 

continued 

District of Col/ 
Washington 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg...! 

Norfolk 

Richmond... 
Roanoke — 
West Virginia- 
Charleston . 
Huntington. 
Wheeling — 
North Carolina. 

Raleigh 

Wilmington. 
Winston- 
Salem . . 

South Carolina- 
Charleston. . 
Columbia ... 
Oreenville — 
Georgia: 

Atlanta ... 
Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida 

St Poteis- 

burg 

Tampa - 


EAST SOUTH 
CKNTK\I. 

Kentucky- 

Covington. .. 
Louisville — 
Tennessee* 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham- 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith... 
Little Kock.. 
Louisiana* 

Ncw Orleans. 
Shreveport . . . 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma... 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston. ... 

Houston 

San Antonio. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 


Helena... 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver... 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

■ 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 











Cases, 


Cases, 




Cases, 



cough, 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 


ancy 




ancy 




20 

26 

1 

7 

2 

14 

1 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 


o 




1 




. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Ifi 

1 

1 

0 

It) 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 


2 




0 




2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

. 22 

1 

65 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

l 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

o 

o 

0 



0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

5 

0 

0 

n 

2 

7 

0 

8 


0 


4 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

.L l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


144 

11 


48 

17 


8 

*34 


14 

12 

16 

35 

14 

9 

63 

6 

25 


15 

94 


61 

76 

17 

15 


144 

33 


21 


5 

4 

104 

8 





April 24, 102# 848 

City reports for week ended April 4 , 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever I 

Smallpox 


•Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing^ 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 1 
re- ! 
ported 

! 

Tuber- 
culosis, 
deaths 1 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN — COO . 












New Mexico: 












Albuquerque. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 


3 


0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

2 

29 

Utah* 





i 







Salt Lake City 

3 

4 

2 

1 0 

0 ! 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Nevada. 












Reno 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 




1 








Washington: 












t]p 

9 

14 

2 

18 



0 

0 


60 


fipnlrane 

4 

2 

9 

I 7 



0 

1 ; 


8 


Tacoma 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

Oregon 












Portland 

c 

12 

fi 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 


California: 












Los Angeles.. 

K> 

32 

2 

50 

1 

29 

1 ! 

2 

0 

49 

233 

Sacramento... 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

c 

2 

0 


15 

Sun Francisco 

17 

1 

16 

2 

10 

0 

12 

2 

1 

0 

43 

179 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

| Typhus fever 

L 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut* 

Bridgeport 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York- 

New York 

4 

2 

8 

j 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Columbus 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

8t Paul 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

North Dakota: 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

# 
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Ciip reports for week ended April U, 1986 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus fever 

Oa^es 

Deaths 

! 

Cases 

. .. . : 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 



i 









Maryland: 












Baltimore 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 












Washington 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 












Winston-Salem. . . 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina’ 



1 1 









Charleston 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Columbia... ... 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

1 ! 











Atlanta 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






j 






Tennessee : 












Nashville 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 












Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Little Hock 

() 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 












Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma- 

1 











Oklahoma 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 












Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

! 

: 










Nevada: 

I 











Keno 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

9 

PACIFIC 




; 








Washington: 












Spokane 

3 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


Oregon: 












Portland 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

California. 












Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popular 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended April 4, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, January 85 to April 4 , 1985- -Annual rates 

per lOOflOO population 1 * * 4 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

» 

21 

28 

4 

Total 

* 166 

8 175 

8 108 

149 

4 189 

162 

8 168 

167 

6 168 

7 178 

New England 

m 

191 

246 

241 

4 189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

Middle Atlantic 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

231 

241 

East North Central.. 

2 135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

93 

West North Central.. 

251 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

247 

220 

South Atlantic. 

128 

8 153 

8 183 

156 

114 

104 

* 93 

136 

95 

•83 

East South Central . . 

97 

03 

69 

80 

51 

63 

40 

69 

57 

•28 

West South Central.. 

148 

176 

162 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 

121 

83 

Mountain 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

Pacific 

293 

270 

180 

165 

258 

235 

197 

249 

•179 

374 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total 

! 

8 214 

3 254 

8 297 

383 

4 358 

418 

8 449 ! 

506 

•507 

7 661 

New England 

484 

576 

661 

720 

♦585 

650 

542 

725 

755 

957 

Middle Atlantic 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

428 

518 

598 

633 

734 

East North Central.. 

8 373 

453 

515 

688 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

736 

West North Central -- 

21 

17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

South Atlantic 

37 

3 49 

8 98 

110 

81 

100 

•150 

189 

136 

8 214 

East South Central.. 

91 

51 

74 

51 

46 

86 

11 

69 

34 

‘21 

West South Central.. 

14 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

Mountain 

2K(i 

782 

153 

620 

916 

29 

763 

573 

38 

219 

Pacific 

17 

61 

29 

64 

61 

107 

110 

189 

« 151 

209 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total 

8 364 

8 412 

8 400 

390 

♦408 

305 

8 432 

427 

•419 

7 411 

New England 

534 

614 

564 

606 

4 558 

584 

534 

544 

004 

534 

Middle Atlantic 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

East North Central.. 

8 379 

426 

397 

432 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

442 

West North Central.. 

779 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

South Atlantic 

185 

3 255 

8 277 

167 

203 

171 

8 224 

146 

167 

8 179 

East South Central.. 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

355 

286 

286 

•288 

West South Central.. 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

51 

Mountain 

258 

334 

382 

248 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 

Pacific. 

220 

258 

177 

186 

223 

218 

229 

218 

•222 

191 



SMALL 

POX CASE RATES 



Total 

*67 

8 76 

•79 

66 

♦66 

62 

•61 

63 

•58 

7 56 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

♦0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

East North Central.. 

8 35 

39 

35 

66 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

West North Central . 

195 

145 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

South Atlantic 

45 

*62 

8 98 

67 

43 

51 

*60 

67 

67 

•60 

East South Central .. 

652 

823 

676 

632 

583 

652 

446 

646 

423 

• 450 

West South Central.. 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 

Mountain 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

19 

19 

Pacific 

177 

267 

220 

I 215 

313 

206 

247 

212 

•191 

256 


1 figures given m this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

1 5£? ln x t '’ Wls -> not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

8 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

4 Hartford, Conn , not included. 

• Tampa, Fla., not included. 

• Spokane, Wash., not included. 

! Tampa, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn.. not included. 

1 Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 25 to April 4, 1925 — Annual rates 
per lOOfiOO population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

Total 

* 18 


* 13 

11 



•9 

12 

Ml 

7 8 

New England 

7 

30 

20 

0 


Bn 

5 

■Bl 

12 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

19 

13 

6 

10 

8 

^H3 

5 

8 

7 

4 

East, North Central ._ 

» 10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

West North Central..! 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 

6 

to 

8 


2 

8outh Atlantic 

37 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

•21 

22 

12 

*23 

East South Central . J 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

34 1 

46 

57 

*21 

West South Central.. 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

42 

32 

Mountain 

19 

29 

19 

38 

70 

10 

19 


0 


Pacific 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 

15 

0 

* 28 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*23 

*30 

*28 

30 

* 34 

30 

*34 

42 

33 

7 34 

New England. 

27 

47 


17 

4 40 


35 

BIE3 

30 

35 

Middle Atlantic 

16 

24 


21 

20 


24 

29 

22 

21 

East North Central . 

* 12 

13 


18 

24 


33 

49 

40 

38 

West North Central . 

15 

20 


22 

37 


33 

42 

46 

39 

South Atlantic 

39 

*49 


55 



•29 

53 

12 

•29 

East South Central... 

74 

69 


74 



91 

120 

86 

•77 

West South Central . . 

82 

97 

122 

153 



107 

76 

36 

36 

Mountain 

38 

57 

5/ 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

38 

181 

Pacific 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

63 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*206 

*225 

*222 

216 

4 201 

205 

•222 

217 

206 

7 205 

New England 

241 

211 

239 

241 

4 242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

Middle Atlantic 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

East North Central . _ 

* 145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

W'est North Central.. 

118 

134 

131 

131 

160 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

South Atlantic- 

252 

*315 

*270 

252 

305 

268 

*241 

290 

252 

•233 

East South Central... 

303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 

260 

*253 

West South Central . . 

229 

352 

464 

408 

260 

229 

178 

178 

168 

168 

Mountain 

315 

191 

277 

2)9 

267 

162 

210 

172 

200 

162 

Pacific 

217 

196 

192 

213 

163 

139 

155 

131 

159 

159 


* Racine, Wis., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., not included. 

* Spokane, Wasli , not included. 

7 Tampa, Fla., and Memphis, Tonn., not included. 

8 Memphis, Tenu., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Qroup of cities 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 



cases 

deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

Tnt.nl. ... . _ J 

105 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28, 140,934 



New Enclnnd . . _ 




2,098, 740 
10, 304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,740 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic 



East North Central 



West North Central 



South Atlantic 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain 

9 

0 

Pacific 

c 

3 





30275° — 25 f* 





























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CUBA 

Deratization of arrivals from Tampico, Mexico.- — Measures of derat- 
ization were ordered, April 7, 1925, to be enforced against arrivals 
from Tampico, Mexico, on account of the occurrence of rodent 
plague at that port. 

INDIA 

Epidemic smallpox — Rangoon. — Information received under date erf 
February 20, 1925, shows the presence of smallpox in Rangoon, 
Burma, India, in epidemic form. During tho month of January, 
1925, 199 cases were reported, of which 26 were imported. It was 
stated that all preventive measures were being taken to check the 
spread of the disease, including appointment of an extra staff of 
vaccinators, examination of infected areas to discover and remove 
cases of smallpox, and an intensive campaign of vaccination and revac- 
cination of persons living in infected areas or employed in workshops, 
factories, and schools. 

Smallpox daring the. month of February , 1925 . — During the week 
ended February 7, 1925, 91 cases of smallpox with 15 deaths, and dur- 
ing the two-week period ended February 28, 217 cases with 49 deaths 
were reported at Rangoon. Population, 356,556. 

MADAGASCAR 

Pla,gue — February 1-15, 1925. — During the period February 1 to 
15, 1925, 95 cases of plague with 83 deaths were reported in the 
island of Madagascar. The types of the disease were stated to be 
bubonic and septicemic. For distribution according to locality, see 
page 854. 

MAURITIUS 

Plagve — Y ear 1924 • — During the year 1924, 161 cases of plague 
with 144 deaths were reported in the island of Mauritius, 101 cases 
with 92 deaths being reported at Port Louis (population, 50,308). 
The period of greatest prevalence was for the months of October, 
November, and December, the greatest number of cases, viz, 44, with 
40 deaths, being reported for the month of November. For further 
distribution according to period and locality, see page 854. 

( 852 ) 
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MEXICO 


April 24, 1025 


Rodent plague — Tampico . — Rodent plaguo was reported April 6, 
1925, at Tampico, Mexico, occurring in rats found in the vicinity of 
the Government wharf. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Communicable diseases — February, 1925 . — During the month of 
February, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Nonresident 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

Case3 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 

4 


4 


31 


3 


42 


Diphtheria 

1 


6 


4 




ll 


Dysentery 





9 

1 

2 


3 

i 

Hookworm infection 



5 


31 


4 


40 


Lepiosy 



1 






1 


Ma’aria..- 

55 


4 

! 

9 

2 

34 

I r 

102 

3 

Measles 

8 


1 

i 

4 


2 


15 

Meningitis 



1 


3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 

Mumps _ 

1 



j i 



2 


3 


Pneumonia 



4 

! 4 

11 

11 

2 

2 

17 

17 

Poliomyelitis 



1 






1 

Scarlet fever. 




1 

i 




1 


Tuberculosis 

2 

2 

6 

; 5 

20 

22 

5 

1 

39 

30 

Typhoid fever 




i 

1 


1 


2 


Whooping cough 

4 


9 






13 






! 








PARAGUAY 


Quarantine station established at Ilumaita.— Information received 
under date of March 6, 1925, shows the establishment of a quarantine 
station at Ilumaita, Paraguay, at the junction of the Paraguay and 
Parana Rivers, for the inspection of vessels entering Paraguayan 
waters, and for disinfection and quarantine when required, the object 
being to guard against the importation of plague. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Plague-infected rodents — February 15-28, 1925 . — Plague 
has been reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Week 
ended February 21, 1925 — Cape Province: One fatal case, native, 
occurring at a farm in Hanover District; infection was stated to 
exist in wild rodents on both sides the Vaal River, in a strip of country 
10 miles wide and extending some miles east of Standerton; also in 
the Klip River valley, extending from near Roberts Drift to within 
about 10 miles from Yolksrust. Week ended February 28, 1925 — 
Orange Free State: Two fatal cases, in natives, on farms in Kroonstad 
District; in Senekal District, 1 fatal caso, native, was reported, the 
case having occurred on February 3, 1925, and having been inad- 
vertently omitted from the report covering that date. 
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Smallpox — Typhus fever — January, 1925 . — During the month 
of January, 1925, smallpox and typhus fever were reported as follows 
in the Union of South Africa: Smallpox — 4 cases occurring in the 
native population. Typhus fever — cases, 94; deaths, 12, occurring 
in the native population, with 2 coses in the white population. For 
distribution of occurrence according to locality, see page 855. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELtOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particulai countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 24, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India . . . . . 





Feb. 8-14, 1925: Cases, 1,782; 
deaths, 1,081. 

Calcutta 

Mar. 1-7 

! 19 

ili 

Madras 

Mar. 2-8 

2 

l 


PMGITE 


Bra? 11: 

Bahia . 

British East Africa. 

Tanganyika 

Jan. 4-Fob. 28... . 

Jan 18-24 

4 

17 

3 

11 

Subject to correction. 

Uganda 

Dec. 1-31 

37 

32 

Ceylon 

Colombo. . 

Mar. 1-7 


1 


China: 

Nanking 

Feb. 22- Mar. 7 



Present. 

India 




Fob. 8-14, 1925 • Cases, 4,425; 
deaths, 3.082 

Feb. 1-15, 1925: Cases* 95; 

deaths, 83. 

Bubonic 

Bombay 

Feb 22-28.... 

3 

3 

Madagascar— 


Fort Dauphin (port) 

Feb. 1-15-. 

1 

1 

Itasy (province). . 

do 

1 

1 

Do. 

Moramanga (province) 

do 

1 

1 

Do. 

Tananarive (province)— 

Tananarive (town) 

Othei localities . .1 

do 

.do 

2 1 
90 ! 

2 

78 

Hcptieomir. 

Bubonic and septicemic. 

Year 1924. Cases, 161; deaths* 
144. 

Maui l tills 


Disti ict— 

Flacq 

Dec. 1-31 

5 

4 

Pam plemoussos . * - 

.. . do 

1 

] 


Plaines Wiihems. - * 

Jan.-Dee * 

54 

47 

Not present March, April* May, 

Port Louis 

Feb -Dec 

101 

92 

Mexico: 

Tampico 


Apr. 6, 1925: Plague rat found in 
vicinity of government wharf. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore 

Feb. 22-28 

5 

4 

Union of South Africa 



Fob. 15-21, 1925: 1 case, 1 death. 
Feb. 22-28, 1925: Cases, 2. Ad- 
ditional case reported out of 
date. 

Plague infection in wild rodent! 
on both sides of Vaal River. 

Natives. 

Cape Piovince— 

Hanover District 

Feb. 15-21 

1 

1 

Orange Free State— 

Krc< iistad District 

Feb. 22-28 

2 

2 

Senekal District 

Feb. 8 

1 

1 

Native. Delayed report* 






1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other souroes. 
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April 24, 1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received During Week Ended April 24, 1925- 

smallpox 


-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Arabia : 

Aden 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


Bolivia 

La I a T / 

Fob. 1-28 

5 

2 

Biaail: 

Pernambuco 

Feb. 15-28 

17 

7 

Bub a » 

So' a - 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Canar a 

British CoUimba— 

Vancouver 

Mar 24-30 

20 


Victor a 

Mai . 28- Apr. 4 

Mar. 1-7 

4 


China 1 

Amoy 


3 

Antung 

Mar. 2-3. 

3 


Foochow 

Feb. 22-28 



lien ?krn? 

Feb. 22-Mai 7 ... 

3 

3 

Nan’? nx. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 7.... 

Colomb a 

Fan; a Malta 

Mar. 15-28 



India 




Bond ay 

Fob. 22-28 

53 

29 

CaVutta.. 

Mur 1-7 

280 

200 

Ka a *hi 

Mai. 8-14 

19 

2 

Indo-Chma 

Feb 8-21 

19 

4 

Iraq 

Pa^dad 

1 Mar. 1-7 

1 


Japan. 

Na a aki 

Mar. 8-22 

4 

2 

Java 

West Java - 

Chen bon 

Jan 22-28 

1 


Krawanv. _ 

Jan. 15-21 

1 


Latvia _ ___ _ ! 


Mexico* 

Dii rail go 

Mar. 1-31 


6 

San Luis Potosi 

Mar 29- Apr 4 


1 

Tampico 

Mar 21-31*. 

8 

2 

Spain: 

Madrid ... 

January - Febru- 
ary. 

Feb 22-28 


13 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore . 

2 

Tunis ' 

Tunis 

Mar 19-25 

16 

21 

Union of South Africa 1 _ 1 

i l 1 1 

TYPHUS FEVER 

Chile: 

Valparaiso - 



1 

Chosen* 

Chemulpo 

Feb. 1-28 

1 

Seoul 

do. 

2 

1 

Mexico. 

Durango - 

Mar. 15-31 

1 

1 

Mexico City .. 

Foi> 15-Mar. 21 

24 

Sweden* 

Ooteborg . 

Feb 22-28 

1 


Tunis. 

Tunis 

Mar. 19-25 ....... 

8 

1 

1 

Turkey: 

0 onstant inople 

Mar. 1-7 


Union of South Africa 




Oat>e Province 




Do.: 

Feb. 22-28 



Natal - 




Do 

Feb. 15-21 



Orange Free State.... 




Do 

Feb. 15-21 



Transvaal... 




Yugoslavia 





. 




Remarks 


Varioloid. 


Very prevalent in district. 
Present. 

Present. 

Present in mild form in localities 
m vicinity. 

Feb. 8-14, 1925: Cases, 4,901; 
deaths, 985. 

Epidemic. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 


Jan. 1-31, 1925: Oases, 5. 


Jan 1-31, 1925. Cases, 4. Natives 


Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 94; deaths, 
12; native. In white popula- 
• turn, cases, 2. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Native. Cases, 
41; deaths, 6. 

Outbreak 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 28; deaths, 
4, Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16; deaths, 
2. Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 9. Native. 
Mar. 8-14, 1925: Cases, I. 
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April 24, 1825 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 


Nov. 16—22 

1 


deaths, 13. 

Do 

Jan. 11-24 

2 

2 






Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 

Do . 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Jan 4-Feb 7, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta 

Oct 26- Jan. 3 

59 

51 

12,356; deaths, 7,309. 

Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 28 

143 

118 


Madras 

Nov 1 6- Jan 3 

09 

40 


Do 

Jan 4- Mar. 7 

137 

98 


Rangoon 

Nov 9-Dec. 20 — 

9 

2 


Do 

Jan. 4- Fob. 28 

11 

S 


Indn-Chino . 




Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1924; Cases, 14; 





deaths, 10. 

, Province— 





Anam . . 

Aug. 1-31 .. 

1 

1 


Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 

f» 

5 


Cochin-China 

do 

7 

4 


Kmgon 

Nov 30-Dec. (1 

1 



Siam’ 





Bangkok _ . , 

Nov 9-29 

4 

2 


Do 

Jan. 18- Feb 21.... 

6 

3 



PLAGUE 


Azores' 




Fayal Island— 





Nov. 25 



Feteira 

. . . do 

l 


St. Michael Island 

Nov 2- Jan. 3... . 

30 

13 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 

Brazil: 




Bahia 

Feb. 15-Jan 10.... 

3 

3 

British East Africa* 




Tanganyika Territory 

Nov. 23- Dec. 27... 

17 

10 

Uganda 

Aug -Nov., 1924... 

242 

211 

Canary Islands. 





Jan 21-23 

2 


po 

Feb. 4 

1 


Realejo Alto . 

Dec. 19 

3 

1 

TeneriiTe- - 




Santa Cruz 

Jan. 3 

1 


Celebes: 




Macassar 

Oct. 29 



Ceylon 




Colombo 

Nov 9- Jan. 3 

12 

9 

I)o 

Jan 4-Fcb, 28 

9 

11 

China: 




Foochow 

Deo 28-Jan. 3 



Nanking 

Nov 23- Jan. 31... 



Shing Hsien 

October, 1924 


790 

Ecuador. 




Chimborazo Province— 




Alausi District 

Jan. 14 


14 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Doc. 31... 

9 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15 

59 

25 

Naianjito 

Feb. lfl-Mur. 15... 

1 


Yaguachi 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15.... 

2 

i 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to be endemic. 

Stated to ha\o been infected 
with plague Sept. SO* 1924. 
Vicinity of Santu Cruz de Tene- 
lifTe. 

Iu vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


5 plague rodents. 

Present. 

Do. 


At 2 localities on Guayaquil & 
Quito Railway 

Rats taken, 27,004; found In- 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 45,027; rats found 
infected, 234. 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE-r-Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Egypt 

City— 

Alexandria. 

Ism ail i a 

Port Said . - 

Suez 

Province— 
Dakhalia... 
Kalioublah. 
Menoufleh. 
Gold Coast 


Hawaii: 

Ilondfcaa.. 


India 

Bombay 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Do. 

Madras Presidency. 

Do 

Rangoon 

Indo-China. 

Province— 

Aiuim 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China... 

Saigon 


Do 

Iraq 

Japan 

Java- 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Pare 

Sidoardjo 

Soerahaya 

Do 

West Java— 

Cheribon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pasoproran 

Pekalongan 

Do. 

Do. 

Probalingga 

Tegal 

Do 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port) . 

Itasy Province 

Majuuga (port) 

Moramanga Province. 
Tamatave (poi t) 


Tananarive Province.. 


Do 

Tananarive (town). 

Do 

Do 

Mauritius Island 


Morocco: 

Marrakech. 


Year 1924. 

do 

.....do 

do 


Jan 1-8. 

do... 

do... 


Nov. 4. 


Nov. 22 -Jan. 3 

Jan 4-17 

Feb. 8-21 

Jan 18-21 

Nov 30-Dec 0. 
Jan. 4- Feb. 21... 
No\ . 23-Jan 3.... 
Jan 4-24... ... 
Oct 2r> Jan 3 .... 
Jan 4 -Feb 28.. 


Aug 1-Sept 30 — 

do 

— do 

Dec 2.V31 


4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

12 

085 

058 

20 

79 


Jan. 11-17 

June 29-Dec. 13. .. 
Aug 10-Dec 6 


Nov 11 -22 

Nov. 29 

Jan 2 

Nov 10-Dec. 31... 
Jan. 15- Feb. 7 


Oct. 14- Nov. 3 

Nov IK- Dec. 22.. J 

Jan. 1-14 

Jan 30 

Dec 27 

Oct. 14-Nov 3... 
Nov. 18- Dec. 31.. 

Jan 1 14 

Dec 27 

Oct. 14- Dec. 31... 
Jan. 1-14 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15 


Nov. 1-30. 
Novl-30- 


Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 

Pec. 10-31 

Jan. 1-15 


12 


3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

11 

487 

511 

25 


Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 0. 

Last case, Dee 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


September-November, 1924: 
Deaths, 48. 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 
20,025; deaths, 10,701. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 

! Declared epidemic, Province of 

72 | Soerahaya. 

3 


14 
80 
44 | 


29 

177 

81 


Cheribon Province. 

Present. 

Province Epidemic in one lo- 
cality 

Pekalongan Province. 

Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Nov l-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 4: 
deaths, 2. 

Nov. 1-Doc. 15, 1924: Oases, 49; 
deaths, 34 Jan. 16-31, 1925: 
Cases, 4, deaths, 4. 

Oct 16-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274 

Jan. 1-31. Cases, 135; deaths, 114. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septi- 
cemic. 

Sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to bo 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 192S — Continued 


PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria 




August- November, 1924: Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 

Palestine* 




Jerusalem 

Mar, 3 9. 

1 



Peru 

February, 1925 

0 

0 


Siam. 





Bangkok 

Dec 28- Jan. 3 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan 25-Feb. 14 

2 

1 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 





Turgu 

October, 1924 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 





Singapore - 

Nov 9-15 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4-Fib. 28 

8 

0 


Syria: 





Beirut - 

Jan 11-20 

1 



Turkey: 





( 'onstantlnople 

Jan 0-15 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa 

Jon. 4- Feb. 14 

40 

15 

Native cases, 3; deaths, 1; white, 
10 cases, 0 deaths. 

Cape Province - 




Do A nr District 

Nov 22 Jan. 3 

4 

1 

Native 

Do . . ... 

Jim 4 10 

2 


Natives, on farms. 

Do . 

Jan. 25-31 

1 


Malay camp 

Dr on Held 

Dec. 7 13 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Edenbuig Clown) 

Jail 25-31 

_ 


Plague infected house mouse. 

Kimboiley 

Dec 7 27 

3 

2 


Do 

Fel). 1-7 

1 

1 

On farm. 

Maruisburg District.... 

Nov 22 Dec 13. . 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Steynsburg District . 
Orange Fiee State— 

Jan 4-10 

1 


Native, on farm. 

filoemfo nle t u D ist net . . 

Dec. 21- Jan. 3 

5 

2 


Do -. .. 

Jan 11-17 

1 

1 

Do. 

Fieksburg District ■ 

Dec 28-Jan 3 .. 

1 

1 


Hoopstad District 

Dec 7 13 . . . . 

1 


On farm. 

K loo nst ad District 1 

Nov 22- Jan. 3. .. 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Philippolis District 

Dec 21-27 

1 


\ v edcfoit Distnct 

Dec 7-20 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal' 





Boshof District 

Dec. 7- Jan 3 

3 

3 

On farm 

Do 

Smithfleld 

Jan. 11- Feb. 14 

Jan 11 17. 

28 

1 

9 

Native, 6 cases; white, 0 fatal 
cases. On farms. 

Winbuig Distnct 

Feb. H-14 

1 


On farm. Native. 

W odehouse D istrict 

Feb. 1-7 

2 

1 

On farm 

V\ oliimrunsstad Dis- 
trict. 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

On Furm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River. Native. 

On vessel* 





S. S. Conde 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

Steamship 

i November, 1924... 

1 

1 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
DJibuli, Red Sea port. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Retorts Received Dorn December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia.. 

Oct 28-Pec 1ft.... 

57 

2 


Do 

Jan 27- Fet> 2 

3 


Natives. 

Rent, hern Rhodesia 

Jan 29- Feb. 4 



Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary 

Mar. 15*21 

1 


Stated to have been contracted 
m Ontario. 

Very mild. 

British Columbia— 

Ocean Palls .. 

Mar 7-27.. 

6 


Vancouver 

Deo. 14- Jan 3 

32 


Do 

Jan 4-Mar. 21 

268 



Victoria 

Jan. 18- Feb. 7 

2 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 

14 



Do 

Jau. 4 -Fob. 27 

30 



New Brunswick — 

Boimvcnturc and Oaspo 
Counties* 

Noi tlmmberland 

Jan 1 31 

1 



Feb 8-14 

1 


County. 

Nov 30 Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Mai. 28, 1925: 
Coses, 57; deaths, 1 

July 27- Nov. 29, 1924. Cases, 27; 

Ontario 




Hamilton 

Jan. 24-30 

1 | 

r _ “; 

Coy! on 




Colombo 

Jan 18- Feb. 7 

4 


China* 

Amoy 

A n tune 

Nov. 9- Feb 14 ... 



Present Feb. 22-28, 1925* Ono 
death. 

Nov. 17 -Poo. 28... 

! ft 


Do 

Jan 5- Feb 14 

! 16 

i 

Foochow 

Nov 2- Feb. 14 ... 


Present. 

Hongkong _ 

Nov 9- Jan. 3 

1 6 

2 

Do 

Jan 4 -Feb 7 

9 

2 

7 


Do 

Feb. 1.5-21 

2 


Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Jan 19 -Feb. 1. ... 

2 



Harbin - 

Jan. 15-Fob 11 

5 



Nanking 

Jan 4 21 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Dec 7-27 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan 18 -Mar 7 

8 


Chosen. 

Seoul 

Dec. 1-31 

1 


Colombia* 

Buenaventura 

Feb. 15-28 j 

2 



Czechoslovakia. 




April -June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur- 
ring m Piovince of Moravia. 

Dominican Republic: 

Puerto, Plata 

Mar. 8-21 

3 


Ecuador* 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dee. 15... 

4 



Egypt. 

Alexandi la 

Nov 12-Dec 31... 

10 



Do 

J an . 8- 28 

8 



Do 

Fell. 26-Mar. 4 ... 

1 




Esthonia 



Dec. 1 31, 1924. Cases, 2. 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 81. 
From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to havo been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 
8 fax. Turns. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924; Oases, 7. 

France * 




Dunkirk 

Mar 2-8 

1 


St. Malo 

Feb 2-8 

7 

1 

Germany 



Frank for t-on- Main 

Jan. 1-10 

1 


Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14 

1 



Gold Coast 



July-Septeinber, 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Nov 23- Jan. 3 

472 


1)0 

Jan. 4 -Mar. 21 

1,477 



Newcastle-on-Tync 

Jan. 18-Feb. 2L._. 

0 I 



Do 

Mar 1-7 

1 



Greece 




January- June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 

Do 




Salon! ki i 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan 4-Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 
13,888; deaths, 3,125. 

Bombay 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

IS 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

212 

106 


Calcutta __ _ 

Oct. 26- Jan. 8 

307 

170 


Do 

Jan 4-Feb. 28 

1,347 

901 

Mar. 5, 1925. Epidemic. 

Karachi 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

16 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4 -Feb. 14 

52 

6 


Do 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7.... 

21 

9 


Madras. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

122 

48 


Do 

Jan 4-Mar 7 

552 

212 


Rangoon 

Oct 26- Jan. 3 

80 

28 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

504 

98 


Indo-China 



Aug. l-Rept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 

Province-— 

Anam 

Aug. 1 -Sept 30.... 
do.. 

49 

11 

Cambodia _ _ 

40 

9 


Cochin-China 

do. .. 

115 

49 


Saigon 

Nov 16-Jan. 3 ... 

17 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 4-10 

3 

1 

Do 

Jan 25-31 . 

5 

2 

Tonkin 

Iraq 

Aug. 1- Sept 30 

June 29-Dec 13... 

19 i 
137 

66 

Bagdad 

Nov. 9 -Dee 27 

2 

1 


Italy. .7 



June 29- Dec. 27, 1924: Oases, 63 

J amaica 




Nov. 30. 1924-Jan. 3, 1925. Cases, 
50 Reported as alastrim. 

Jail 4-31, 1925 Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as al art rim 

Roiiorted as alastrim. 

Aug 1 -Nov. 13, 1924: Cases, 4. 

Do.. 




Kingston 

Nov. 30-Doc. 27... 

4 


Japan 



Nagasaki 

Feb. 9 15 

3 

1 


Taiwan 

Jan 1-31 



Java: 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 

9 

1 


Do 

Nov. 12-19. *. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 

Soerabaya „ . 

Oct. 19- Dec. 31.... 

685 

258 

212 

Do 

Jan. 15-Feb. 7 

31 


West Java— 

Bat am 

Oct 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Oct. 21 Nov 14... 

2 ! 



Do 

Dec. 20 - Jan 2 . ... 

"| 

4 


Bui ton/ org 

Dec 25 31 


Batavia Residency. 

Cheribon 

Oct 14-No v 24 .. 

15 I 


Do 

Jan. 1-7 

2 


Cheribon Residency. 

Pekalongan. 

Oct 14- Nov. 24... 

22 


Do 

Dec. 25-31 

3 


Province. 

Pemalang 

Jan. 8 14 

1 


Pekalongan Residency. 

Preanger 

Nov. 18- 24 

1 


Latvia 



Oct. 1 -Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2 . 

Lithuania 




Mexico: 

Durango. 

Dec. 1-81 


5 


Jan 1 -Feb. 28 


10 


Guadalajara 

Dee 23-29 


1 


Do... 

Jan G-Mai.23 


4 


Mexico City 

Nov 2a- Doc. 27... 

5 



Do 

Jan 11 -Mar. 21 ... 

31 



Monterey 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. Mar. 
14, 1925, present. 

Salina Cruz 

Dec. 1-31... 

j 

1 

Do 

Feb. 22-28 

2 


Saltillo... 

do 


i 


Tampico 

Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1 -Mar. 20 . _ 

51 

16 

10 

37 


Vera Cruz 

Dec. 1 -Jan. 3. 


Do.... 

Jan. 5-Mar. 29 



Villa Ilermosa 

Dec. 28-Jan, 10 


Present. Locality, capital. Stale 
of Tabasco. 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

Jul v-Novfitn bar 1924* (IfiSAS ft7i 

Nigeria..'. 




Do 








9 U 1 j lx U t vUlUUl 9 l9«rX» V/HuvOf Of f 

deaths, 25. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Persia: 

Teheran 




Sept, 23-Dec. 21, 1924; Deaths, 
12. 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


10 

Peru: 

Areauina 

Nov. 24-30 


1 


Do . 

Jan 1-31 


3 


Polftucl . . . .. 




Sept. 21-Dec. 28, 1924. Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon _ 

Dec 7- Jan. 3.. 

17 


Do - 

Jan 4 -Mar. 14 

78 

7 


Oporto 

Nov 30 Dec. 27 

3 

2 


Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14 

3 



Russia 


January- June, 1924 Cases, 9,683. 
July-Septembor, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 

Siam* 

lbmgkok 

Dec* 28 Jan. 3 

1 

1 

Do ... . 

Sierra Leone 

Freetown 

Jan 18 Feb. 21 

Feb. 7-14 

2 

19 

From S. S. Elmina. 

Spaii' 

Rai.'flona 

Nov 27- Dev 31 . _ . 


5 

Cadiz, 

Do 

Nov 1 Dec, 31 

Jan. 1-31 



51 

9 


Madrid 

Year 1924 . 


40 


Malaga 

Nm . 23-Jan 3 


97 


Do 

I Jau, 4- Mar 21 


83 




2 


Do. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 21 

4 



Switzeilnnd: 

Lucerne „« 

Nov 1-Dec 31 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Syria. 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-Dec, 27... 

1 Jau. 4-Fob. 28 . 

13 



Do 

71 | 

18 


Wei rut . _ . 

! Feb 11-20 

1 



Damascus 

Jan. G— 13 

2 



Do 

Feb 11-20 . _ 

22 



Tripoli. 

Tripoli 

July 14-Dec. 12. .. 

Nov 25 -Dec. 29. . . 

52 



Tunis 

Tunis ... __ . 

42 

35 


Do 

Jan 1-Mar. 18.... 

227 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dec 13 19 

5 


Union of South Africa 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Outbreaks. 

Cape Province .... 

Feb. V 7 



i)e Aar District 

Jan 25-31 



Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do 

Nov, 9- Jan. 17 



Orange Free Stale 

Nov 2-8 



Do 

Ladybrand District 

Transvaal .... 

Jau. 15-31 



Outbreak, on farm. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 



Do. 

Do 

Feb. 1-7 



Outbreaks 

Uruguay _ .. 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 101, 

Do 




deaths, 2 

July- October, 1924. Cases, 45; 

On vessel* 

8. 8. Eldrulge 

Mar. 23 

1 


deaths, 4 

At Port Townsond, from Yoko- 

S. S. Habaria... 

Feb. 18 

1 


hama and ports. 

At Santiago da Cuba, from 

S. S. Ruyth 



Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Mnlo, France. January, 
1924, from Sfu\, Tunis; beliovod 
to have imported smallpox 
infection. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria r 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924. Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers . 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

5 

1 


Jan. l-Mar, 10.. .J 

10 

4 
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TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Argon tlim: 

Jan. 1-31 


1 

• 

Bolivia 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

3 



Dn 

Jan. 1-31 

2 







January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Octobcr, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Un . 




Chili* 

Nov. 25-Dec 1 ... 


1 


Jan. 6-12 


2 


Do 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 


1 



Nov. 25-Dec 1 


2 


Do 

Feb. 1-7 


1 



Nov. 16-Dec. 20... 


5 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 


1 



Nov. 25- Dec 7 ... 


4 



Jan. lJ-Feb. 21 


10 


Chosen: 

Seoul . 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 





December, 1924* Cases, 5. 

Kgypt 

A levfvnnrm. 

Dee 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Oct 1-Dec 23 

13 

8 





Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Do . . .. 

Jan. 1-3 1__ 

4 







July-October 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924 1 ease. 





Greece 




May-June, 1924. Cases, 116; 

Do ... ...... 




deaths, 8. 

July-Deeembcr, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4. 

Salcmiki 

Nov. 17-Doc 15 

3 

2 

Do .. ... ... 

Jan 25-31. 

1 






Aug 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Coses, 2. 

Latvia. . . 




Octobcr-Decomber, 1924. Cases, 

Lithuania.- ... 




30 

August-October, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, l. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 27; deaths, 
2. 

l)o . 




Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Mexico City... .......... 

Nov, 9-Jun. 3 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed- 

Do 

Jan. Jl-Feb. 14 

40 


eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Mar. 8-14 

| 4 


flan Luts Potosi __ 

' Mar. K-14 


I 


Morocco 




November, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Palestine ... 




Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Ekron 

Dec. 23-29 

i 


Jerusalem.. ... . 

. .. do 

2 



1)0 

Jan. 20-20 

1 



Mikveh Isreal 

do. 

1 



Hftmleh 

Feb 10-10 

1 



Tiberius 

Fob 24-Mar. 2 

2 



Peru: 

Arequipu 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31 — . 


3 


Poland 




Sept. 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 

Portugal 

.Lisbon 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 

751; deaths, 57. 

Oporto 

Jan. 4- Feb. 7 

2 



Rumania _ 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 

T)o 




deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924; Cases, 89; 

Const anza 

Dec. 1-10 

1 


deaths, 12. 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 


Russia 




Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000, July-Septcmber, 1924: 
Coses, 5,225. 

Leningrad . . 

June 29- Nov. 22 

12 


Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

Malaga 

Dec 21-27 


1 


Sweden 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18-24 

1 . 
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Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER -Continued 


Place. 

Date. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Remarks. 

Tunis 




July 1 -Dec 20, 1924* Coses, 40. 

Tunis ...... 

Mur Ml 

i 


Turkey. 

Constantinople 

Nov 16- Doc. 19.,- 

f> 

1 


Do 

Jun. 2 -Fi’b 28. 

8 

1 


Union of South Airica 


Nov 1 -Dec 31, 1924: Cases, 345 ; 

deaths, 87 

Outbieaks. 

Cape Province 

Nov 1 -Dee 31 

J 20 j 

24 

Do _ _ 

Feb 1-7 

East London 

Nov 10-22 

1 


Do 

Jan 18 21 - 

1 1 



Tort Elizabeth 

Feb. 22-28 

1 



Nat el 

Do - 

Nov 1 Dec 31 

Jan. 18-24 

130 

60 

Do. 

Durban . 

Feb. 1 6-21 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nov 1 Dec 31... 

69 

8 

Jan. 11-17, 1926 Outbreaks. 

Trausuial 

Yugoslavia 

__ .do. 

30 

6 : 

i 

Aug 3- Oct. 18, 1924. Cases, 17 ; 
deaths, 2 . 

lie [grade 

Nov *24- Der 28.1* 

r> 

i 





YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

October-Novem- 

4 

4 



her, 1924 




6 aUa<\ - 





8 - 1 * 1 . Salvador j 

Juno- October, 1024 

77 

28 

) 

Last case, Oct 22, 1924. 
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APPLICATION OF THE RAMON FLOCCULATION PRINCIPLE 
TO THE TITRATION OF SCARLET FEVER STREPTOCOCCUS 
TOXIN AND ANTITOXIN 

By R. E. Dyer, Surgeon, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

The tests here reported were made to determine the possibility of 
applying the Ramon 1 flocculation principle to the toxin of a hemo- 
lytic streptococcus of scarlatinal origirf and to the corresponding 
antitoxin. 

In the first test a series of tubes was prepared in whieh the first tube 
contained 1.5 c. c. of toxin and 2.5 c. e. of antitoxin. The toxin was 
increased in each succeeding tube by 0.1 <\ c., while the antitoxin 
was decreased by a like amount. The last tube contained 2.5 c. c. 
of toxin and 1.5 e. e. of antitoxin. Between the tube containing 1.0 
c. c. of toxin and the tube containing 2.1 c. e. of toxin, extra tubes 
were added to allow an increase of 0.01 c. c. of toxin for each tube and 
a corresponding decrease 1 of antitoxin. For the first five hours the 
tubes were kept in the 37° (\ water bath. From the 5th to the 22d 
hours the tubes wore kept in the iee box and then reincubated. Floc- 
culation occurred in some of the tubes after 22 hours. 

During the second incubation, flocculation appeared in all of the 
tube's. Tile results were too irregular to permit of any reading. 

A fresh supply of antitoxin was obtained through the kindness of 
one of the manufacturers of biologic products. This antitoxin was 
used throughout the tests reported in the remainder of this paper 
and is referred to as antitoxin A. Protocol 1 shows the first titration 
with antitoxin A. The toxin i 1 . L. 2 used in this and in the titration 
shown in the two subsequent protocols was prepared at the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory. In this test the tubes were filled at 11.30 a. m. 
and placed and kept in the 37° C. water bath until 4.30 p. m.; they 
were then removed from the hath and placed in the ice box over night 
and reincubated in the water hath the next day. Hours noted on 
the protocols count from the time when the tubes were first put in 
the 37° water bath. One control test was made using the same toxin 
combined with normal horse serum in similar dilutions and a second 
control with the same toxin combined with unconcentrated diph- 
theria antitoxin. Both of the control titrations were negative 
throughout. 

* TUmon, O.; Floculutioii dans un intflaugc neuire do toxine-antiloxtoc dlphth£ri(iue. O. r. do la Soa 
de Biol., Paris, 1922, 86, 6GI-GC3. 

4!7{H°-25t— 1 (865) 
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Protocol 1. — Overnight storage in ice b<m 


Toxin 
H. L. 2 

Antitoxin 

A 

29 

hours 

53 

hours 

Volume antitoxin 
Volume toxin 

c. c. 

c. c. 




0.0 

2.0 



CO 

0.1 

1.9 



19.0 

0.2 

1.8 



9.0 

0.3 

1.7 



5.7 

0.4 

1,6 



4.0 

0 5 

1.5 



3.0 

U6 

1.4 



2.3 

0.7 

1.3 



1.80 

0.8 

1.2 



1.50 

0.9 

1,1 



1.22 

1.0 

1.0 



1.00 

1.1 

I 0.9 



0.82 

1.2 

! 0.8 

F 

F 

a«7 

1 3 

S 0.7, 

[ FF 

FF 

0.54 

1.4 

0.6 

FFF 

FFF 

0 43 

1.5 

0.5 


FF 

0.33 

1.0 

0.4 



0.25 

1.7 

0.3 



0. 176 

1.8 

0.2 



o.nt 

1.9 

0.1 



0.053 

2.0 

0.0 



0.0 


F: Definite flocculation. 

• FF: Medium flocculation. 

FFF: Strongest flocculation observed. 


Using the same toxin and antitoxin, a test was then prepared with 
the amounts shown in Protocol 2. As it was necessary to measure 
amounts as small as 0.01 e. e. with greater accuracy than the available 
apparatus made possible, a micrometer syringe on the same principle 
as that described by Trevan 2 was improvised. 

After preparation of the test as shown in Protocol 2, the tubes 
were incubated in the water bath at 07° ('. for one hour. They were 
then stored in the ice box overnight and reincubated at 9 o’clock 
the next morning. The first positive reading was noted at 4 p. m. 
A second reading was made the following morning after the tubes 
had been stored in the ice box a second night. 


Protocol 2. — Overnight storage in ice box 


Toxin 
II. L. 2 


c. c. 

0. 841 
3.13 

1.33 

1 . 5 
1.IS4 
3 75 
1. 85 
1.03 

2. o:> 
2.08 

2. 33 
% 17 
2.21 
2. 25 
2. 29 


c. c. 
2.14 
1.87 
1.67 
1.5 
3. 30 
1.25 
1.35 
1.07 
1.00 
.M 
.88 
.83 


24 hours 

42 hours 

50 hours 

Volume antitoxin 

Volume toxin 




2.5 

1.65 

1.26 

1.00 

0.83 

0.71 

0. 62 
0.56 
0.50 

0. 46 
0.42 
0.38 
0.30 
0.33 
0.31 











FF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FF 

FF 
Ppt.‘ 
Ppt. 1 
Ppt.» 
Ppt.* 
Ppt.* 
Ppt. 1 
Ppt i 
Ppt.i 
FF 


FF 

FFF 

FF 










* jioccuu settled to the bottom of the- tube. 

1 Trevan, h W.; An apparatus for the measurement of small quantities of fluid. Lancet, 1923, 1, 780, 
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The flocculation resembled very closely the flocculation which 
occurs in the titration of diphtheria toxin and antitoxin by the 
Ramon method. 

Two tests were then made, in the first of which normal horse 
serum was substituted for antitoxin A, and in the second unconcen- 
trated diphtheria antitoxin was used. The toxin in both of these 
tests was II. L. 2. Both tests remained negative. 

Protocol 3 shows a repetition of the tests shown in protocol 2. 
This test was incubated at 37° C. continuously until flocculation 
appeared. 

Protocol 3, — Continuous incubation 


Toxin { Anti- 
IT. L. 2 | toxin A 

i 


f . c. 

l c. c. 

0.0 

3.0 

0.5 

2 5 

0. Sti 

2 14 

1 13 

1.87 

1 33 

; i o7 

1.5 

]. 5 

1. <A 1 

1 M\ 

i. 75 I 

1. 25 

1.85 I 

1 J5 

1.93 ! 

1.07 

2 00 

1 00 

2 . on 

0.91 

2 12 

0. 

2. 17 

0 88 

2.21 

0. 79 

2. 75 

0.75 

2 29 

0.71 

2. 32 

0,08 


12 hours 11! 5 hows 13 5 hours! 11 hours 



t 


24 hours | 


V illume antitoxin 


i Volume toon 


CO 

5.0 
2 ft 
1. 05 
1.20 


iiri-i i 

| ' F | 

1 FF 

1 F I FF 

I ; F ! 

1 

' FFF 
FFF 
FFF 
FF 

FFF 

FFF Ppt i 

FFF ; rpt.» 
FFF Ppt 1 

FFF Fpt» 

Ppt i 



l*i it i 

: FFF 

i . . j 

i 

i 1 

1 ! 


1.00 
0.83 
0 71 
0.02 
0 55 
0. 50 
0 46 
0. 42 
0.3b 
0 36 
0.33 
0.31 
0.29 


i Floucuh settled to the bottom of the tube. 


Protocol 4 shows the titration of a toxin prepared and standardized 
by the Doctors Dick and kindly furnished by them. 

Protocol 4. — C oniinuons incubation 


Dick 

toxin 

Anti- 
toxin A 

! ! 

9.5 hours 10 hours 1 11 hours 1 12 hours 

; i ; 

13 hours 

14 hours 

Volume antitoxin 
Volume toxin 

c. c. 

c c 

i 






0.0 

3 00 






00 

1.25 

l 75 




F 

FF 

1.40 

1.38 

1 02 

‘ FF 

FF 

Ppt » 

Ppt 

Ppt. 

1. 17 

1.5 

1 5 : 

F i FFF 

FFF 

Ppt ! 

Ppt. 

Ppt 

1.00 

1.0 

1.4 i 


FF 

Fpt.i 

Ppt. 

Ppt 

0,87 

1.69 

1 31 

! 

F 

FFF 

Ppt. 

Ppt. 

a 78 

1. 76 

1.24 





F 

0.70 

1.83 

1. 17 

, 



0.64 

1. 89 

1. 11 

! 





0.59 ‘ 

1. Of, 

1 05 

! ’* » 

. ... 




0 51 | 

2.00 

1.00 

v : : * l: 

j 

0.50 


fiii 




* Flooculi settled to the bottom of the tube. 


The Dick toxin had been standardized at 17,500 skin test doses por 
cubic centimeter. Taking the third tube as the neutral point, the 
titration indicates that antitoxin A has a neutralizing value of 17,500 
S. T. D. per cubic centimeter, ± 10 per cent. 
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SUMMARY 

The flocculatiota test has been applied to the toxin and antitoxin of 
a hemolytic streptococcus of scarlatinal origin and has given a definite 
reading which checks, on repeated tests. Comparison of results ob- 
tained by the flocculation method of titration and those obtained by 
skin tests aro now being made. 


SOME EFFECTS OF HIGH ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES 
ON THE ORGANISM 

By Frederick B. Fj,lnn, Associate Physiologist, Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation, United 

States Public Health Service 

The purpose of undertaking this research was to obtain a more 
intimate knowledge of the specific effects of high environmental 
temperature upon the individual organs and tissues of the body so 
that the more general effects as observed among men who are com- 
pelled to work where the air temperature is abnormally high could 
be more intelligently interpreted than has heretofore been possible. 

The observations of Blagden and Forsythe, in 1775 (1), showed 
that a man in good health could stand for a period of 15 minutos 
an exposure to a temperature of 250° F. without feeling any ill effects, 
or a serious rise in body temperature, while a beefsteak exposed at 
the same time to the same environment was cooked in 13 minutes. 
It was also shown, by their experiments as well as by the work of 
later investigators, that the ability of the body to withstand this 
high temperature depended on the efficiency of the body in keeping 
cool by evaporation, and also on the relative humidity and stagnation 
of the surrounding air. Our experiments have been confined so 
far to an environment in which the air temperature was high and 
the relative humidity low, approximating very closely the conditions 
under which furnace workers are employed. We did not attempt 
to find the upper limit that a man could continue to li\e and work 
under, as investigations have shown that this upper limit varies 
not only for the different species but for the individuals of that specier 
and on the activities of the individual under exposure (2). ^ 

As the internal temperature begins to rise from the zero point i' 
cold-blooded animals, there is a stimulating influence on all vital 
functions until the optimum of temperature has been reached; but 
when this optimum has been passed, there is an increased activity 
in compliance with the laws of chemistry, but at the same time at 
such a rate as to suggest a too rapid consumption of the organic 
matter in the body and a consequent deterioration. This increased 
activity continues only for a short rise in temperature above the 
optimum, when the functional activities are reduced until finally 
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a coma ensues as the body receives some irreparable injury and death 
follows. It is the ability of the body to keep this internal tempera- 
ture within the normal limit by radiation, conduction, and evapora- 
tion that determines its power to withstand high temperature. In 
environment where, the air temperature is above the body tempera- 
ture it must depend entirely on evaporation for its cooling, as any 
conduction or radiation would be in the reverse direction, h e., from 
the air into the body. That such a reversal takes place while the 
heat-regulating mechanism of the body is functioning normally is 
doubtful, as probably the evaporating moisture from the body sur- 
face absorbs some of its calories from the surrounding medium and 
increased evaporation takes place, thus preventing the absorption 
of the heat by the blood. 

In connection with radiation it might he said that if our observa- 
tions while drawing blood from the jugular vein after an hour’s 
exposure to an air temperature of 50° C. were correct it would 
seem that very high temperature may produce vasoconstriction and 
a greater viscosity of the blood. If it is so it would follow the theo- 
relical reasoning as to the advantage to the organism if its circulat- 
ing tissue could be withdrawn from the influence of a very high ex- 
ternal temperature!. 

We decided to use the dog in our experimental work in spite of 
the objections recognized by us that it bad developed a. strikingly 
different, method of cooling the body by the evaporation of water 
from that which has been developed by man. However, a survey 
of the animals generally used in laboratory studies reveals the fact 
that with the exception of the horse and, to a certain extent, the 
monkey, there are no animals whose heat-regulating mechanism 
resembles that of man. The horse may have been best suited for 
this study, but we had no means of handling animals of this size 
and we were compelled to look to the smaller animals. Our results, 
in spite of this difference in the method of evaporation between man 
and the dog and its theoretical effect upon blood gases, seem to 
indicate that an}" differences are quantitative and that the qualita- 
tive change's in the gases which result from exposure to high tempera- 
ture are the same for the two forms. Aside from this theoretical 
objection the dogs proved to bo as nearly ideal as could he hoped for. 

We have centered our attention on the study of a single tissue— 
the blood - because of the rapidity and accuracy with which it re- 
flects the changes that are taking place in the organism, and because 
it is the only tissue that can be sampled and leave the animal as 
nearly normal biologically as it was before the sample w r as taken. 
In no case was vivisection or cannulization practiced. The blood 
was examined as to oxygen content and capacity, the carbon dioxide 
content and capacity, the sugar, and the total solids, all of these 
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determinations being made as a matter of routine. In a few cases 
the iron of the blood was determined as a control on the oxygen 
capacity. In a second series the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
and the carbon dioxide content were determined routinely, with an 
occasional determination of lactic acid. 

In a third series of experiments the effect of increasing, the air 
movement during an exposure to an air temperature of 50° C. was. 
studied. This was followed by another series to see what effects 
would be observed if the animal were permitted to drink water 
freely during the exposure to the increased air movement at 50° C. 
The temperature of the water supplied the animals was 25° 0. 

In presenting the data which we have obtained, we are aware that 
various investigators since the time of Claude Bernard have reported 
observations on the blood of animals exposed to high temperatures; 
but it lias seemed to us that these results are not only fragmentary 
but, in some cases, of such doubtful accuracy that a clear-cut inter- 
pretation of them is most difficult. The inaccuracy, where it occurs, 
results not only from faulty chemical technique but frequently from 
an abnormal condition of the animals, many of which were subjected 
to anesthesia, which would not only* disturb the heat-regulating 
mechanism but also the general metabolism of the subject. Further- 
more, these observations have been made at various times and on 
various animals, while it was our object to correlate as much data 
of as many types as would be practicable on a given series of indi- 
viduals or of one species. 

In addition to the data on the blood mentioned above, we have 
recorded the rectal temperature and the body weight whenever a 
sample of blood was drawn, and more frequently in certain of the 
experiments. 

Methods 

CHEMICAL 

(a) The carbon dioxide content and the alkali reserve of the blood 
as represented by the carbon dioxide capacity were determined by the 
methods of Van Slyke (.3). The oxygen content and capacity were 
determined by the method of Van Slyke and Studio (4), except that 
it was found necessary to add three or four drops more of potassium 
fcrricyanide than is suggested by these authors. This may have 
been due to the fact that we used the product of a different manufac- 
turer. In all of these determinations the old, or short, form of the 
Van Slyke apparatus was used, as it is considered of sufficient accu- 
racy for comparison work. Our results as obtained in this manner 
Were checked by those obtained with the newer form having the 
longer stem and water jacket, aud the differences found were not 
sufficient to warrant the added difficulties encountered with the later 
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form. The shorter time required for anafysis by the old form was a 
matter of considerable importance because it was necessary that 
determinations be made within the short time permitted by the 
experiment, and all of the determinations were made by a single 
individual so that the differences due to personal equation would be 
eliminated. 

(6) The sugar of the blood was determined by MaeLean’s (5) method 
for the use of one cubic centimeter, as modified by Hastings and 
Hopping (6). 

(c) The total iron of the blood was occasionally determined as a 
means of controlling the oxygen determinations. When this was 
done the method published by Brown (7) was used, except that we 
found that the colorimeter gave a far more satisfactory means of com- 
paring the colors than did the method described by the author. 

(d) The lactic acid was determined by the method which wo have 
described elsewhere (8), except that at the suggestion of Dr. Green- 
wald, the filtrate was extracted with ether to avoid the disturbing 
influence of the sugar which occurred when the determination was 
made directly on the Folin filtrate. It is recognized that this method 
is not specific for lactic acid and that the determination might include 
other hydroxy acids, but since we were unable to find indications of 
an increase, we feel that it was sufficient to justify the conclusions 
which we have drawn. 

(f) The total solids were determined by drying 1 cubic centimeter 
of blood to constant weight in an electric oven at a temperature of 
110° 0. This was done in duplicate in silica crucible*. 

(</) The hydrogen ion concentration was determined by the method 
described by Cullen (0). The phosphate solutions winch were used 
as standards of comparison were checked by means of the poten- 
tiometer. 

PHYSICAL 

(a) The temperature chamber in which the animals were exposed 
to the various environmental conditions Mas constructed of tw r o 
thicknesses of beaver board, with a 4-incli air space between them. 
The chamber contained three windows, one at one end, another at 
one side, and the third on the top. These windows were all 2 feet 
square, and consisted of two sheets of glass M f ith a 2-inch air space 
between them. A stove stood at one end, under the window; at the 
opposite end there was a single wooden door lined M r ith beaver board. 
The chamber was approximately 4 feet wide by 7 feet long by 7 feet 
high, The method of heat control and of ventilation was that de- 
scribed by Hastings (10), and it has proved very satisfactory. The 
temperature of the chamber was controlled by a Roux bimetallic gas 
regulator. Fresh air was admitted to the chamber by means of several 
lows of 1-inch holes drilled through the upper part of the door. 
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Stratification and pockets were prevented by cowwetion currents* 
as recommended by Hastings, and by use of a 6-inch fan. Ther* 
mometers placed in various parts of the chamber showed no stratifi- 
cation or variation in temperature, within one-half of 1° C., while 
the control throughout the day was within 1°. 

The relative humidity within the chamber was determined by the 
sling psyehrometer, and the air movement by means of a Short & 
Mason anemometer, readings being taken in various parts of the 
chamber. 

The body temperature was taken by rectum with an ordinary 
certified clinical thermometer, which was left in place for a minimum 
period of a minute and a quarter. 

The respiratory rate was counted by means of a Fitz stethograph 
recording on a smoked drum with a Marey tambour. 

BIOLOGICAL 

All of the dogs used in these experiments Avere adult, short-haired 
mongrels, varying in weight from 10 to 15 kilograms. They were 1 
kept when not actually iti use for the experiments, in a kennel on 
the roof, were maintained in a healthy condition throughout the 
period of experiments, and were used exclusively for the purpose of 
the research here reported. Their diet consisted of bread and cooked 
meat in an amount at least sufficient to maintain their weight. As 
a matter of fact most of them gained in weight during the course of the 
experiments. They received no food for a period of 18 hours before 
beginning each experiment. During this time the dogs were supplied 
with all the water they wanted to drink. It was always before them. 

It was our practice to bring the dogs, which were to be used in an 
experiment, to the laboratory at least half an hour before actually 
beginning tlie work, in order that they might become quiet and 
somewhat accustomed to conditions and to the personnel of the 
laboratory before the initial sample of blood was drawn. A rest 
period of at least two 'weeks was permitted each dog between ex- 
periments to allow recovery from any deleterious effects of the exposure 
to the high temperatures, or any ill effect resulting from the hem- 
orrhage attendant upon the experiment. 

The need of this rest period after an exposure to high environmental 
temperature has been clearly demonstrated from our own experience 
in the loss of animals when trying to cut down the time between 
exposures w r hen only physical measurements were being made and 
before we realized that some change had taken place in the animal 
during the last exposure from which it had not yet recovered. In 
each case the animal was apparently in a normal condition as far as 
temperature and behavior would indicate. This change may consist 
in a deterioration in the nervous system, os Golctachneider and 
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Flatau (11) have shown that the nerve cells in the ventral horn 
undergo a change in their normal structure aftor an artificial heating 
of the animal to 42°-44° C. Barker (12) calls attention to the fact 
that when the animal has boon removed from an environmental 
temperature of 42° to 44° C. there is a gradual restitution of these 
cells, but that the rate of repair is not nearly so rapid as the appearance 
of the function would indicate and that complete recovery requires 
at least several days. Halliburton and Mott (13) have shown that 
well-marked changes occur in the NissFs granules, and that the 
nerve cells will coagulate if a temperature of 42° C. be maintained 
for some time. Brecht (14) found that frogs underwent a condition 
that resembled motor paralysis, from which the animals recovered on 
cooling if the exposure did not last too long or if the temperature 
went no higher (34° 0. for the frog). It was noticed by him that 
isolated nerve trunks lost their conductivity and excitability during 
an exposure, which was regained when the temperature was lowered. 
Brecht, moreover, claims that when heat paralysis appeared in the 
skeletal muscle it became permanent. It has been suggested that 
the high temperature may cause a partial coagulation of the protein 
in the voluntary and cardiac muscular fibers. Shelford (15), in his 
work on evaporation, calls attention to the fact that short exposures 
to high evaporation increase the sensibility to evaporation. In a 
future paper we hope to bring out some of the histological changes 
that take place in the tissues under heat exposure, 

During the exposure in the heat chamber, the animals were con- 
fined in a cage or tied, so that while they had a certain amount of 
freedom, they could not come in contact with the heater or other* 
wise injure themselves or the apparatus. At the lower temperatures, 
their behavior was normal, and they rested quietly or slept, unless 
disturbed for the purpose of observation. At the higher tempera- 
tures of 45° and 50° C. they became restless during the first part 
of the exposure. This was especially noticeable at 50° C. and an 
air movement of only 50 to GO feet per minute. During this period 
of restlessness the animals were evidently uncomfortable and tried 
to escape from the cage or chamber. In about half an hour this 
period of restlessness passed, followed by one of semi-indifference 
to their surroundings, and they appeared, at times, to be on the 
threshold of coma. At the end of the hour’s exposure they made 
no effort to move by themselves. This period of indifference lasted 
for the greater part of an hour after the removal from the heat, 
but at the end of two hours they appeared to have recovered the 
use of their faculties. 

When the air movement was increased to 224 feet per minute 
during an exposure of 50° 0., the period of increased excitability 
did not appear during the four hours of exposure. The animals, 
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while perhaps more restless than at the lower temperatures, remained, 
on the whole, quiet, though there did not seem to be the same tend- 
ency to sleep as at the lower temperatures. This nonappearance 
of the period of great excitability is rather hard to explain, as, after 
the first hour, there was a definite rise in body temperature, though 
it did not rise as high as when the air movement was only 50 to 60 
feet per minute. The blood gases also showed the same trend at 
the end of the four-hour exposure as was found at the end of one 
hour with the same temperature and lower air movement. The 
animals seemed to be fatigued and lay down quietly for a short 
time after their removal from the closet, hut except in one instance, 
their recovery from the exposure was fairly rapid, if their behavior 
could be taken as a standard. In that case the loss in body weight 
brought about by the increased air movement resulted in the death 
of the dog within 30 hours after the removal from the heat closet. 
The dog was unable to stand when removed from the heat closet 
and seemed partially paralyzed in the hind limbs. It refused all 
food, drank very little water, and remained in a dazed condition 
until death. This exception is probably due to the great loss of body 
fluid, approximating the 10 per cent which Hill (16) claims is the 
limit of loss for man. 

In the next series of experiments, in which the dogs were permitted 
during an exposure to an air temperature of 50° O. and air move- 
ment of 224 feet per minute to drink all the water they desired, 
the water being set before them every 20 minutes, the animals, 
after a short period of restlessness, became quiet after the first 
drink and remained so until the. end of the four-hour exposure. 
When removed from the closet, they showed no apparent signs of 
fatigue, being from all appearances as fresh as they were when 
brought into the laboratory. 

This period of excitability concomitant with a rise in body temper- 
ature has been noted by most of the investigators of the effect of 
high-air temperature on animals. Man shows the same signs when 
there is a definite rise in the rectal temperature to 09.5° F. (37.5° C.), 
at which point there is an abrupt change from sleepiness to wake- 
fulness and irritation. If the rectal temperature of the man under 
exposure rises to 101°- 102° F. (38.36°" 38.9° C.) he is no longer 
capable of mental activities such as reading a book or learning a 
vocabulary. Sitting in one position is irksome, and the only way 
of finding comfort seems to he in changing one’s position. With 
the rectal temperature at 103° F. (39.1° C.j any irritation is trying 
to his temper. This irritability is closely associated with the rise 
in body temperature and is a warning of an early exhaustion of the 
central nervous system (17)* 
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SAMPLES 

All blood samples were drawn from the jugular vein by venepunc- 
ture. The initial values for all animals were averaged and subtracted 
from corresponding average values at successive periods of time. 
These deviations are plotted on the graph, the horizontal lines rep- 
resenting the average condition at the beginning of each experiment. 

Experimental Results and Discussion 

I. TIfE EFFECT OF VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES 
UPON THE BODY TEMPERATURE 

The course of the body temperature during the several conditions 
is shown in Figure 1. The mean temperature of 47 initial observa- 
tions was 38.7° 0. When the animals were kept in the chamber 
at the ordinary room temperature, 20° 0., it was found that the 
body temperature fell slightly for a time and then remained at a 
fairly constant level for the remainder of the period of observation. 
Similar results for man subjected to similar conditions have been 
reported by the New York State Commission on Ventilation (18), 
At an environmental temperature of 30° 0., the history was much 
the same, except that the fall was not quite so marked. This last 
observation is somewhat at variance with the lindings of the New 
York vState Commission on Ventilation, as they reported a slight 
rise in temperature for man exposed to an air temperature of 30° C., 
but with a relative humidity of 80 per cent, which was much higher 
than it was in any of our experiments. 

Investigations by such men as Jurgensen (19), Iiichet (20), and 
Benedict and Snell (21) seem to agree in the main that the minimum 
temperature of the body is reached between 4 and 6 in the morning 
and the maximum temperature between 4 and 6 in the evening. 
The very careful observations by Pembrey and Nichols (22) gave 
a mean difference in rectal temperature of 1.25 of a degree centi- 
grade between the time of maximum temperature, which they found 
to be between 4 and 7 in the afternoon, and the minimum, which 
occurred between 2 and 5 in the morning. They found that these 
variations could not be taken as the normal limits of temperature, 
as either muscular work or a warm external temperature would cause 
a rise above the average maximum temperature. 

Observations by Tigerstedt (23) show that while muscular activity 
may be an important factor in the daily variations in temperature it 
is not sufficient to explain it entirely. It might be explained as being 
due to stimulation or cessation of all impulses to the nervous system, 
which, in return, effects the metabolism of the body. Chossat (24) 
found that if he awakened the animal during the night, its body 
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temperature rose and soon reached the point that he had observed 
as being normal for the morning. 

It would seem to us that our variation in temperature at these 
two exposures may bo explained by the cessation of nervous stimula- 
tion affecting muscular activities, due to the fact that the animal spent 
most of its time sleeping except when disturbed by us for the purpose 
of observation. 

The work by Rubncr (25) is interesting, for he has shown that a 
temperature of 20° C. is readily borne by the dog without an increase 
in the rate of metabolism, and that 30° is the temperature of minimum 
requirement of energy release compatible with mammalian life. 
Win tern itz (26) working with hot baths, also found that a minimal 
rate of metabolism for the body existed at 30°, for no further drop in 
metabolism was evident on an exposure to a greater heat. With 
reference to the lessened activity of the animals, Douglas and Haldane 
(27) found that man resting in bed consumed 237 e. e. of oxygen per 
minute; while he was standing at rest the consumption rose to 330 c. c. 
Such moderate exercise as walking at the rate of 2 miles per hour 
increased the consumption to 7S0 c. c. One liter of oxygen produces 
4.8 calories in oxidation. 

When the temperature of the chamber is raised to 40° 0., the 
response of the organism is quite different. Here we find a rise of 1 
degree during the six-hour period of observation, i. e., there was no 
evidence of the initial fall observed in the other two cases. The 
temperature remained constant during the middle period, the rise 
being confined to the first ami last two-hour periods. This slight 
increase may be due to the fact that our wet bulb was nearly 26.6° 
C. (80° F.). Haldane (28) has observed in man that if he is stripped 
to the waist and if wet bulb exceeded 31° 0. (88) by even 1 degree it 
resulted in a marked rise in rectal temperature. Our animals might 
be considered to bo in the same condition as a man fully dressed. It 
is well to note that the legal limit for temperature of cotton weaving 
sheds in England is 23.9° (\ (75° F.) wet bulb. 

When the air temperature was raised to 45° C., or to 50° C., a very 
marked rise in the rectal temperature was noted, and apparently this 
rise begins at once. In fact it was so sharp that the body tempera- 
tures rose within an hour, in some cases to such a height that it was 
not deemed safe to let the dog remain in the heat chamber for a 
longer period. On being taken from the heat chamber, the body 
temperature began to fall rapidly and at the end of two hours, in some 
instances, to as low ns 36° C.; but in every case it was subnormal. 
This subnormal temperature reminds one of certain stages in cases of 
heat stroke in man. A peculiarity of this final rise is that the body 
temperature is sensibly the same for the two environmental tempera- 
tures. This is a phenomenon which has been noticed in some of the 
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other factors studied, notably those having to do with carbon dioxide. 
The organism seems to respond with increasing rapidity as the strain 
on its regulation mechanism becomes more severe, until a certain limit 
is reached at which great resistance is interposed by the organism 
against further change, and if exceeded and left to itself, it then 
recovers with great difficulty if at all. This type of physiological 
limitation was noticed by Yandell Henderson and H. W. Haggard (29) 
during their work on low levels of C0 2 and alkali induced by ether. 
This critical point was also recognized by Britton (30) in his study on 
cooling. In order to lower the body temperature of his animals below 
it, he found it was necessary to subject them to anesthesia until the 
critical point was passed, after which the anesthesia was no longer 
necessary and the body temperature continued to fall while the animal 
was exposed to the low environmental temperature. 

When the air movement was increased to 224 feet per minute in 
our third series of experiments, at an air temperature of 50° C., the 
body temperature showed very little rise the first hour, amounting 
only to 0.4° C. By the end of the four-hour exposure it had risen to 
41.3° C., or an increase of 2.6° 0. This increase in body temper- 
ature in spite of the increased air movement is interesting in view of 
the fact that so much emphasis has been placed lately on air move- 
ment. There appears to be no doubt, if we interpret our results 
correctly, that air movement must he studied from a viewpoint of 
evaporation. Air movement may delay the discomfort of the organ- 
ism exposed to high environmental temperatures by keeping the body 
cool temporarily because of the increased rate of evaporation, but at 
the expense of the organism itself by lowering the water reserve. 
That the animal will survive in excellent condition an exposure to 
high air temperature or movement if the water lost to the organism 
is replaced concurrently, is shown by our fourth series of experiments. 
In this series the animals were encouraged to drink all the water that 
they desired. During the first hour of exposure in this series there 
was a rise in body temperature of 0.7° 0., which is hard to explain, 
as wo had the same air movement and temperature as in the previous 
series. However, it was not very serious in view of the fact that at 
the end of the four-hour exposure the animars temperature was back 
to what it was at the beginning of the experiment. 

n. THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES UPON 

THE OXYC2KN CONTENT AND UPON THE AMOUNT OF HEMOGLOBIN 

OF THE BLOOD 

Considering first the oxygen capacity (hemoglobin) we find very 
little change at environmental temperatures of 20° and 30° (Fig. 1). 
Such small changes as do appear may very probably be related to 
the diurnal variations in the hemoglobin content which have been 
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shown to take place by Dreyer, Baaett, and Pierce (311 from observa- 
tions made on man and goat* At temperatures of 40° and above 
there is a slight tendency for the oxygen to become somewhat more 
marked as the air temperature increases. This increase is paralleled 
by an increase in the total solids and we have related it simply to an 
increase in the concentration of the blood, due to an excessive evap- 
oration of water, accompanied by an inability of the water reservoirs 
of the body to supply water at a rate sufficient to meet the demand 
made upon them at these high temperatures. The fact that there 
was no increase in the oxygen capacity during the first two-hour 
period of exposure to a temperature of 40° 0. would seem to bear 
out this interpretation; for at this temperature the loss would not be 
so rapid but that it might be fair to assume that there might be time 
for equilibration, aud that there had not as yet occurred so groat a 
loss that the available store of water had become seriously depleted. 
The later rise was, then, probably due to an actual depletion of the 
available water below the limit where the original concentration of 
the blood could be maintained. 

At 45° and 50° it may be presumed that while the actual quantity 
of water which had been lost from tho tissues during the hour of 
exposure is possibly not serious, the rate of loss is so rapid that tho 
organism is unable to maintain the original concentration of the 
blood. The rapid return of the oxygen capacity and of the total 
solids to their original level during the first two hours after the 
animal was removed from tho chamber would tend to support this 
theory. It is further supported by the results of the third and 
fourth scries. In the third series there is a constant increase in the 
oxygen capacity paralleling the increase in blood solids which in this 
case is greater than with the lessor air movement. In the fourth 
series the oxygon capacity dropped during the exposure, again run- 
ning parallel with the blood solids which fell as tho water lost by the 
blood due to evaporation was replaced by the water which the dog 
drank during the exposure. 

A very slight fall in the oxygen capacity of the animals exposed to 
30° C. is noticed. A comparison of this fall with its mean standard 
deviation, however, indicates that it is too small to be of significance 
from the standpoint of statistics. 

There is a fairly well-marked fall in the oxygen content of the 
venous blood (Fig. 1) of animals exposed to a temperature of 30° C. as 
compared with that of animals exposed to a temperature of 20° C. 
This, wo believe, is a reflection of the manner in which the organism 
responds to the two environmental temperatures. At 30° C., and with 
the humidities with which we were working, there appears to bo 
nearly an equilibrium between the heat generated in the basal meta- 
bolism and the heat lost to the environment (Of. Voit (32) ). The 
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animals are quick to take advantage of this and procfeed to Stretch 
themselves out and “ take life easy/’ Tachypnea is not necessary 
to keep the body temperature down. All muscular movement, and 
consequently heat generation, is at a minimum. The net result is a 
considerably reduced aeration of the blood, as well as a reduced cir- 
culation, and consequently a lower oxygen content. 

At 40° C., there is a considerable increase in the rate of respiration, 
and correlated with this is a rather marked increase in the oxygen 
content of the blood. The rate of increase in oxygen content is 
slightly greater at 45° C. and 50° C., but these increases are not 
nearly so great as might be expected when one compares them with 
that which occurs between H0° and 40° 0. This may be explained 
by a study of the results of Scliierbecks’ (33) observations on man 
at rest. The results were as follows: 
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In the case of man, when the external temperature reaches the 
critical point, between 33° and 30°, beads of sweat appear and there 
is a great increase in the discharge of water and carbon dioxide from 
the skin. It is probable that at about the same critical temperature 
tachypnea first shows with the dogs. 

As the environmental temperature rises, the rate of respiration 
increases, but at the same time becomes progressively more shallow, 
so that while the efficiency of the respiratory apparatus as a cooling 
mechanism may increase because of the increased passage of air over 
the hyperemic tongue and membrane of the mouth and throat, with 
a consequent increase of the vaporization of wuter, its efficiency as 
a means of aerating the blood does not increase in anything like the 
same ratio if at all. The rate of metabolism is also raised with the 
increased body temperature, and this in turn would be reflected in a 
decreased oxygen content of the venous blood, provided that there is 
not a considerable increase in the amount carried in the arterial blood. 
The curves showing the percentage of saturation are very satisfac- 
torily explained by this hypothesis (Fig. 1). 

With the increased air movement in the third series we do not get 
the, labored breathing that is so noticeable with the high temperature 
and lower air movement. The rate of respiration was very similar 
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to that which can be noticed in a dog exposed to the sun on a hot 
summer day, deep and fairly rapid. The oxygen contents follow the 
same course as with the lesser air movement. 

In the series where water was freely drunk, the oxygen contents 
dropped from the beginning in the same way that the oxygen capacity 
did. There has been a growing feeling in our minds that in many of 
our experiments the oxygen content as well as the oxygen capacity 
followed the course of the blood solids, and that the increase or 
decrease is simply due to an increased or decreased amount of hemo- 
globin, brought about by a concentration of the blood by loss of 
water for any given percentage hemoglobin saturation. W. Gross 
and O. Kestncr (34), in their work on the influence of muscular 
activity and perspiration on the blood and tissues, have shown that 
the increase in hemoglobin concentration is not proportionate to the 
increase of albumin concentration in the serum. 

in. THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES UPON 

THE CARBON DIOXIDE CONTENT AND UPON THE ALKALI RESERVE OF 

T11E BLOOD 

There is no change in the alkali reserve of the blood expressed as 
carbon dioxide content during an exposure of six hours to an air tem- 
perature of 20° or 30° 0., as is shown bv Figure 1, in which it will 
be seen that the two curves arc identical within the limits of the mean 
standard deviation and that both are horizontal. 

When the environmental temperature is raised to 40° 0., there is 
a fairly rapid fall during the first four hours and a somewhat slower 
fall during the remaining two hours. At 45° and .50° there is a very 
rapid depletion of the alkali reserve as measured by the carbon 
dioxide capacity, this depletion being almost identical in degree for 
the two temperatures. This is a very good illustration of the critical 
point discussed in connection with the body temperature. We 
believe that the changes observed result directly from the equilibra- 
tion necessitated by the washing out of the carbon dioxide brought 
about by the tachypnea due to high temperature. This tachypnea 
becomes dyspnea if the exposure is continued over too long a period. 

With the increased air movement there is a more gradual depiction 
of the carbon dioxide capacity extending over the entire four-hour 
period, though the final results are the same. This slower depletion 
is directly related to the difference in the rate and type of breathing. 
As would be expected from the other results discussed, when water 
was freely drunk the alkali reserve remained on a horizontal line. 

The carbon dioxide content (fig. 1) gives a parallel picture, except 
that there was a slight rise in the animals exposed to the air tempera- 
ture of 30°. This is probably due to the same cause as the corre- 
41704°' — 25 f 2 
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spondingly slight depression of the oxygen content which was noted 
for the same condition, i. e., a slight depression in the rate of metabo- 
lism which would he as has been shown by Rubner and others at its 
lowest point under these conditions. This depression would result 
in a slight decrease in the rate of respiration and circulation. 

IV. THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES UPON 
THE HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION OF THE PLASMA 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the plasma expressed as pH 
remains constant for at least six hours when the animals are exposed 
to temperatures of 20° and 30° (Table 2) and falls within the normal 
acid-base balance, or area 5 of V an Slyke’s chart (35) . At 40°, with an 
increased rate of respiration and the resultant fall in the carbon 
dioxide content and the alkali reserve, we find that the blood has 
passed from area 5 to area 6 of the Van Slyke chart, or into the area 
of compensated carbon dioxide deficit. The bicarbonate of the blood 
also falls, thus preventing an abnormal alkalinity. As the strain 
becomes greater the increasing air temperature to 45° and 50°, the 
pH increases from the normal of 7.55 to 7.79 and to 7.84 for the two 
temperatures, respectively. The carbon dioxide content of the plasma 
has dropped to 29.89 and to 26.53 volumes per cent, respectively, and 
the plasma has passed into area 2 or 3 of Van Slyke’s chart, or that 
of uncompensated carbon dioxide deficit, as a result of an excossivo 
loss of carbon dioxide. This loss of carbon dioxide was induced by an 
increase of the respiratory rate, which was evidently brought about 
by some stimulus other than an increased hydrogen ion concentration 
of the blood. In the caso of man there is a great loss of carbon 
dioxide through the skin as well as through the respiratory organs. 
The same condition observed in the dog has been observed by Baaett 
and Haldane (36), in man when immersed in warm baths. Kahn (37) 
and Barbour (38) are of the opinion that the mechanism causing the 
increased rate of respiration is the increased temperature of the 
blood. Tachypnea seems to he a reflex phenomenon that can result 
independently of the vagus nerves. Richet (20) observed that when 
he cut the vagus nerves of a small dog, its rospiration became slow 
and difficult — five respirations per minute; but on placing the animal 
in an incubator for several hours, the rate of respiration increased 
to 120 times per minute with the body temperature remaining unal- 
tered. It would seem that after the section of the vagi the dog could 
maintain its temperature in the same way that any healthy dog 
exposed to the sun in the summer would by beginning to pant in a 
few minutes. The causes for the increased breathing are complex 
ai^are associated apparently with a rise in body temperature and 
consequently blood temperature, the quality and quantity of the 
blood that supplies the respiratory centers in the medulla oblongata, 
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and nerve impulses from many sources, especially the lungs. It is 
known that cellular activities in general increase, within limits, with 
the temperature, and there is no apparent reason for excepting the 
respiratory center from this category. 

It was first thought that the stimulus might be due to a local 
accumulation of hydrogen ion within the cells of the respiratory center 
itself, which was a part of a general tissue, anoxemia depending upon 
the increased stability of the oxyhemoglobin at low carbon dioxide 
tensions (Bohr (39)). If such an anoxemia should in truth exist, 
one would expect to find it indicated by an accumulation of lactic 
acid in the blood; but a careful search has failed to show an increase 
of this acid in the blood of animals exposed to high temperatures 
over that occurring under normal conditions. It is diflicult for us 
to imagine a significant acidosis occurring in the tissues without 
being reflected in the blood. 

The results of our experiments so far do not warrant our accepting 
the suggestions of Hill and Flack (40) or of Mayer (41) that the fatal 
termination from overheating the organism is due to the accumula- 
tion of acid; for while it is true that when the animals died as a result 
of the exposure we found there was some accumulation of carbon 
dioxide, the same condition prevails when the circulation is in any 
way interfered with. As wc picture it, any excess body temperature 
due to overheating throws an extra load on the heart, which has to 
drive the blood through the areas of heat loss in an ever increasing 
volume. The blood would tend to accumulate in these areas, and, 
consequently, the brain and other internal organs would receive an 
inadequate supply (42). Steward (43) has shown that forced breath- 
ing will slow down the circulation. In our animals the rate of respi- 
ration increased from a normal of 18 to 20 per minute to 380 and more 
under the extreme conditions studied by us, and with this change 
in rate it becomes more shallow. Under the strain thrown upon it, 
the heart becomes progressively more 1 fatigued and would lose its 
efficiency. Henderson, Barringer, and Harvey (44) showed that an 
inhibition of the venous pressure occurs whenever the C0 2 content 
of the blood is diminished by excessive ventilation. A fall in arterial 
pressure is noticed because of the diminished output of the heart. 
The apparent cardiac failure is due to the diminution in the pressure 
and volume in the right heart. It is not easy to say whether the 
cardiac condition is the cause or the effect of the failure to regulate 
the temperature. It is well known that men with weak or diseased 
hearts easily fall victims to heatstroke; on the other hand, the 
heart is readily injured by a high temperature and a deficient or 
defective supply of blood (Pembrey and Richie (45)). 

Any stagnation of circulation would tend to cause an accumula- 
tion of carbon dioxide. It may be that Hill and Flack were led to 
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suspect acidosis from the low carbon dioxide content of the alveolar 
air; but it seems to us that this might as well be due to the oven* 
ventilation of the lungs which exists under these circumstances. 
We have noticed a small accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood 
of the two dogs which died after exposure to high temperature. In 
each of these cases the rate of respiration dropped to normal just 
before death. It may be of some interest to note that at the same 
time there was a marked increase in the tendency of the blood to 
coagulate. An analysis of the blood taken ten minutes before death 
gave the following: 


Oxygen content 5. 80 

Oxygon capacity 23. 56 

Carbon dioxide content * ^ 30. 45 

Carbon dioxide capacity * 36. 71 


Yandoll Henderson (4G) reports the following results on two dogs 
tlmt died during apnea: 



Arterial blood 

Venous blood 


Oa 

CO 3 j 

Oa 

COi 

Find dog 





Iblttol content *... . 

2a o 

43. G 

24 .0 

40.2 

Futftl content 

28.6 

26.4 

6.8 

41.7 

Second dog 





Intlkl content 

RU» 

37 2 

i a 2 

00.4 

Efttnl content * 

15. 8 

16. 1 

0.0 

83.1 


As will be noticed from a study of Van Slyke’s chart, the animals 
which we exposed to the higher temperatures approached, or to be 
more exact, have reached the upper limit of pH that is compatible 
with life. We have, however, never seen tonic contraction or other 
indications of tetany that hydrogen ion concentration of this magni- 
tude is supposed to cause. The nearest approach to it has been an 
extending of the limbs in a somewhat similar manner to that of the 
extensor thrust, but it is not iu a fixed position* 

V. THE RELATION BETWEEN TllE CONCENTRATION OF THE SUGAR OF 
THE BLOOD AND THE TEMPERATURE OF THE BLOOD 

The changes in the concentration of the sugar in the blood (Fig. 1) 
are rather hard to explain in a manner that is consistent for all of 
the different conditions studied. At 20° there is a fairly uniform 
fall throughout the six-hour period. This is in entire agreement 
tyiih the observations of Scott and Hastings (47) and can hardly 
result from the increased time which has elapsed since the ingestion 
of food during the course of the experiment, as sufficient time was 
Allowed for this factor to become constant before the first sample 
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was drawn. The only remaining explanation which occurs to us is 
that the animals arc becoming progressively quieter as the experi- 
ments proceed, and consequently are mobilizing less and less sugar. 
Whether such a decrease in the rate of the mobilization of sugar is 
the direct result of lessened excitement, or whether it is due to the 
operation of an unknown factor which tends to equilibrate the con- 
centration of sugar in the blood with the metabolic requirements of 
the organism for sugar, is a matter into which we are unable to enter 
at the present time. Aside from this factor, which may bo assumed, 
for the time being, to he constant throughout the research, it is to be 
noted that when corresponding periods in the different series are 
compared, a rough agreement between the concentration of the 
sugar of the blood and the body temperature is noted. The series 
at 45° C. forms an exception to the rule, however, for at this environ- 
mental temperature the temperature of the body is almost identical 
with that which occurs when the animals are exposed to a temperature 
of 50° C. while the concentration of sugar occupies a position midway 
between that found at 40° and that at 50° C. This rise* in the sugar 
of the blood seems to be associated with the environmental tem- 
perature, and is not exclusively dependent upon the body temperature 
and is apparently not dependent upon any emotional disturbances 
accompanying the exposure to the higher temperature. This seems 
to be shown by a comparison of the blood concentration found at the 
exposure to an air temperature of 50° C., with an air movement of 
only 50 to 60 feet per minute, during the first period of which exposure 
the animal attempted to escape, with that found with the same 
temperature but with an air movement of 224 feet per minute, when 
the animal showed very little excitement. The blood sugar concen- 
tration at the end of each exposure was almost identical. When 
water was freely drunk, the concentration of the blood sugar fell 
a little. 

Sutton (17) found that there was a rise in the respiratory quotient 
during pyrexia from 0.77 to 0.916, which, using Rubner’s table of 
combustion for fat and carbohydrate, he calculated to be equivalent 
to au increase in the carbohydrate consumed of live and six times 
the original amount. JJazett and Haldane (65) found a respiratory 
quotient of 1.6 in their work with hot baths. Lepine (48) attributes 
the hyperglycemia occasionally present in fever to an irritation of 
the fourth ventricle by fever toxins. The increase in concentration 
of sugar which Freund and Marchand (49) report in fever is only of 
such a degree as may be accounted for by changes in the concen- 
tration of the blood. Wo arc not, however, able to explain our re- 
sults in this manner since wo found the increase in the sugar to 
exceed that of the total solids; in one case there was an increase of 
almost 100 per cent in the sugar while at the same time the total 
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solid# increased only 25 per cent, It may fee that a, mechanism 
exists in the body that mobilizes the sugar at times of great stmss, 
thus protecting the body proteins by means of the well-known pm- 
tein-sparing action of carbohydrates and fats. Shaffer (50) showed 
that the ingestion of large amounts of carbohydrate was beneficial 
to typhoid fever patients in maintaining the nitrogen equilibrium* 

VI. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL SOLIDS OF THE BLOOD ANp 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE 

The total solids of the blood tend to increase as the environmental 
temperature rises, and we have been unable to observe the dilution 
mentioned by Barbour (51) in the report of hie experiments with hot 
and cold baths, except in the series in which the animals drank freely 
of water. Our exjxmmcnts seem to be more in line with the results 
he reports with ooli fever (52). That under some conditions fluid may 
bo drawn into the blood and then lost by excretion without any 
dilution of the blood was also found by Young, Breinl, Harris, and 
Osborn (53), who found that there was considerable increase in body 
temperature under certain tropical conditions of heating. 

There is, no doubt, some mechanism in the body by which tho 
total blood volume is regulated, and our results should be considered 
as indicating a tampering with this mechanism. The water lost to 
the blood must be replaced, and at high temperatures the replacement 
can not keep pace with the loss on account of the great drain on the 
organism. But fortunately there seems to be a good margin of 
safety; for it is not until the concentration approaches 25 that 
pathological symptoms seem to appear. 

General Remarks on Heat Exposure 

The greatest source of danger from heat exposure appears to lie in 
the organism itself, whose defense rests apparently on a good heart 
and vaso-motor mechanism for tho flushing of the skin and main- 
taining a sufficient blood pressure, both venous and arterial. Once 
there is a rise in body temperature, accompanied by excitability, tho 
general metabolism is' increased and a vicious circle is militated. 
There occurs no compensation by lessened heat production or by 
increased heat loss with the rise of body temperature. As the in- 
ternal temperature rises, it appears to gain momentum, and there 
seems to be no way of stopping this increase outside of removing the 
animal to a mon favorable environment. As far as our observations 
would indicate, the body lias no power of readjusting its general 
metabolism on a plane of a higher body temperature. 

Our results reported in the third series of experiments indicate 
that an increased air movement may prove temporarily beneficial* 
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to the organism if the exposure is not prolonged for too long a period. 
The henefit of this increased air movement would seem to lie in the 
fact that it is constantly changing the immediate layer of saturated 
air that surrounds the body and thus hastens cooling by evaporation. 
According to the laws of physical equilibrium the pulmonary and 
cutaneous evaporation increases with the state of dryness of the 
atmosphere; it becomes almost double when there are 5 grams of 
water vapor instead of 9 in one cubic meter of air. In short, the 
value of the elimination of water vapor by the organism varies 
inversely with the hygrometrio state. It would of necessity follow 
that the higher the relative humidity of the air, the larger must 
be the volume of circulating air. That an increased air movement 
alone is not an ideal condition is plainly shown by a comparison of 
the results of our third and fourth series of observation. Haldane 
(28) has shown that a man could stand a wet bulb temperature of 
34.4° C. without any abnormal rise in rectal temperature provided 
there was an air movement of 170 linear feet per minute. He made 
no observations of the blood gases and did not state whether the 
man drank water freely or not during the exposure. 

The benefit of drinking water freely while engaged in any occupa- 
tion necessitating an exposure to abnormally high temperatures 
is very apparent. The animals that we lost and which showed a 
great concentration in the blood were small, and their death can be 
referred to the fact that their body suiface was large in proportion 
to their volume. Shelford (15) reports most of the symptoms 
associated with heat exposure in his observations on evaporation, 
and states that these reactions to evaporation are produced whether 
the evaporation was by movement, dryness, or heat. North wag (54) 
working with the tissues of water-starved birds, came to the conclusion 
that when death did occur from lack of water it was due to tin accumu- 
lation of split products in the cells due to a lack of sufficient water 
to remove them. Such a condition would he rare in a death from 
heat exposure, as death seems to come before the circulating fluid 
can be so far depleted as to cause any approach to a condition of 
water starvation. Hill (10) estimates that a man loses 4.8 per cent 
of his body weight on a summer’s day in 24 hours, and if he is working 
hard his loss is at the rate of 7.7 per cent. Hunt (55) estimates 
that a man needs 1,500 c. c. of water per day to satisfy the urine 
and feces requirements, and up to six liters to neutralize by evapor- 
ation the heat added by motabolistn. In addition to this lie will 
need a varying amount to neutralize by evaporation the heal added 
to the body by means of radiation or conduction. Hill warns against 
the loss in water of 10 per cent of the body weight. 
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Sontmwy' 

(1) During an exposure of six hours to an environmental tempera* 
ture of 20° or 30° C. there was a drop in body temperature, probably 
due to a decrease in muscular activity. At 40° there was an increase 
of 1 degree in ‘body temperature without an initial drop. At 45° and 
at 50° the body temperature rose within an hour to such a height 
that it was deemed unsafe to continue the experiments. 

(2) The oxygen capacity of the blood showed no changes during 
the exposure to the different temperatures that can not be accounted 
for by the diurnal changes in the hemoglobin or the concentration of 
the blood duo to excessive evaporation of water. 

(3) The oxygen content of the blood remained unchanged at 20°, 
but showed a drop at 30°, which is probably associated with the low 
rate of metabolism at this temperature. At 45° and 50° there is a 
slight increase in the oxygen content, due to the increased aeration 
of the blood at these temperatures; but this increaso is not in direct 
proportion to tho increased passago of air over tho membranes of the 
mouth and throat. 

(4) At temperatures of 20° and 30° the alkali reserve remains 
unchanged, while at 40° there is a sharp fall during the first four hours, 
followed by a slower fall during the next two hours. At temperatures 
of 45° and 50° there is a rapid depletion of the alkali reserve from the 
beginning, which is almost identical for each of theso two tempera- 
tures. 

(5) The carbon dioxide content follows l ho alkali rosorvo, except 
that at 30° there is a slight rise for the same reason that the oxygen 
Content falls. 

(G) The hydrogen-ion concentration of tho plasma remains 
unchanged during an exposure of the animal to a temperature of 20°, 
30°, and 40°, but decreases at temperatures of 45° and 50°, due to the 
excessive pulmonary ventilation at those temperatures with tho con- 
sequent washing out of carbon dioxide without a compensatory lose 
of alkali from the blood. 

(7) Tho concentration of blood sugar falls during an exposure to 
temperatures of 20° and 30°. This tall is probably associated with 
inactivity of tho animal during the courso of the experiment. At 40° 
it falls during the first two hours to increase during the following four 
hours. At 45° no change was noted during an hour’s exposure, while 
6t 60° there was a sharp rise during this time. 

(8) Tho blood solids at 20° and 30° showed only the usual diurnal 
changes. At 40°, 45°, and 50° the concentration of the blood 
increases with the environmental temperature, no initial drop being 
seen. 
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(9) An increased air movement benefits the organism by delaying 
the deleterious effects, but apparently at the expense of the organism 
itself. 

(10) The free drinking of water during an exposure to high air 
temperature is of greatest benefit in maintaining the organism in a 
normal condition. 
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APPENDIX— TABLES 


Table 1 . — Mean results for all experiments 
AIK MOVEMENT 50-00 FEET 



Num- 

ber 

of 

obser- 
va- l 
tions 

Body 

weight 

Rectal 

tem- 

pera- 

ture 

: 

COi 

content 

co 2 

capac- 

ity 

Oj 

content 

o 2 

capac- 

Z. 

content 

Red 

power 

as 

glu- 

cose 

Total 

solid 

Chamber temperature, 20°. 


Kg 

°c. 

Vol % 

Vol % 

Vol % 

Vol % 

Mg.% 

% 

Initial 

12 

16 35 

38 9 

45 2 

67.0 

18 4 

25 3 

92 

22.2 

Second hour 

12 

in 80 

38 5 

45 8 

66. 9 

19 0 

25 7 

87 

22.4 

Fourth hour 

12 

16 27 

38 4 

46 0 j 

67 0 J 

18.8 

25 6 

85 

22.8 

Sixth houi 

12 

16 25 

38 5 

46. 0 ! 

67 9 

18.8 

26. 5 

83 

22.3 

Chamber tempei uturc, 80°. 










Initial - 

12 

16. 79 

3S.8 

45 6 

62.3 

19 4 

24 9 

95 

21.3 

Second hour 

12 

16 77 

38. 5 

47.1 

61.9 

18.4 

24 5 

92 

21.4 

Fourth hour 

12 

10. 74 

38 5 

48.0 

62.8 

18.4 

24 5 

92 

21 4 

Sixth hour 

12 

16.69 

38. 6 

47.6 ! 

63.2 

18.8 

24.2 

91 

20.7 

Chamber temperutuie, 40°. 










Initial 

9 

14 20 

38. C 

46. C 

62.2 

16.3 

25. 8 

82 

22.3 

Second hour 

9 

13 96 

39. 0 

36.7 

58. 2 

20 0 

25 5 

79 

23 3 

Fourth hour 

9 

13.63 

39 0 

34.8 

53 8 

19.6 

26.7 

83 | 

23.7 

Sixth hour 

9 

13 43 

39.6 

33.7 

53. 0 

18.0 

26.2 

84 

24.0 

Chamber temperature, 45°. 










Initial 

8 

14.00 

38.6 

49 5 

59.8 

36.6 

25. 8 

88 

21.9 

First hour 

8 

13.60 

41.5 

26.7 

43. 7 

18.7 

20.8 

89 

23.5 

Second hour of recovery „ 

8 


37. 68 

45. 9 

54.3 

16.6 

25.0 

86 

22.3 

Chamber temperature, 50°: 










Initial 

6 

14.44 

38.9 

48.7 

57. 8 

14.7 

22.7 

85 

20.3 

First hour 

6 

14.08 

41.54 

27.1 

39 9 

16 9 

24.0 

108 

21.8 

Second hour of recovery-- 

C 


38.0 

46.6 

55.5 

15.6 

22.5 

81 

20.5 


AIR MOVEMENT 224 FEET (NO WATER) 


Chamber temperature, 50°: 
Initial 

0 

13. 85 

38 8 

45.0 

65. 8 

11.7 


90 

18.1 

First hour. . 

r» 

13. G 

39.2 

36 4 

48.8 

13.4 

21.3 


19.1 

Fourth hour 

0 

13 0 

41.5 

25. 8 

43.1 

15.1 

23.6 

116 

21.6 


AIR MOVEMENT 224 FEET (WATER GIVEN) 


Chamber temperature, 50°: 
Initial 

6 

12.6 i 

38.7 

41.3 

52.7 

15.7 

20.1 

98 

20.9 

First hour 

6 

■Ml 

39.4 

39.1 

51.9 

14.6 

19. C 

65 

19,5 

Fourth hour 

6 

12. 65 

38.8 

41.2 

52.3 

13.5 

19.8 

92 

19,8 
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Table 2 , — Showing the effect of various environmental temperatures upon the 
concentration of the hydrogen ion and carbon dioxide of the plasma 

(Air movement 50-60 feet per minute. Wet bulb and the relative humidity same as in Series I] 


Temperature of chamber (centigrade) 

Before exposure 

Aftoi one hour 

OXJKMUie 

After six hours 
exposure 

pH 

COa 

content 

pH 

COa 

content 

PH 

CO* 

contont 

20° 

7.57 

7.57 

7.57 

7 57 

sts'gsf 

7 57 
7.56 

7 70 
7.83 


7.57 

7.66 

s M 

40°. 

45* 

60° 







Table 3 

(Exposure 20°; air movement 50-00 feet pci minute, average wet bulb., 50, relative humidity 50, time of 

exposure, 0 hours] 

INITIAL 


l>OR 

COa 

content 

COa 

capacity 

Oa 

content 

Oa 

capacity 

Reducing 
powei as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

E , 

46.6 

72 57 

17.30 

; 

j 22 50 

83 

1 

10 20 

38. 77 

H - 

40.7 

07 81 

21.18 

24 19 

72 


26 10 

38. 93 

J 

37 4 

07.45 

21 20 

23. 94 

71 


19 30 

39.20 

M. 

49 4 

86 95 

17 70 

23. 06 

HI 

21 3 

10 90 

38.60 

V 

41 8 

68. 50 

20 69 

:;o 04 

96 

25. 1 

15.30 

39.22 

Q 

50 1 

83.03 

15 08 

26, 94 

94 

20 0 

15 20 

38.88 

E — ... 

40.8 

67. 40 

17.18 

22 88 

102 

21.7 

10.90 

38.61 

IT- 

44 5 

03. 34 

25.19 

29. 58 

92 

24 6 

27 00 

39 00 

J 

35. 5 

61 20 

22. 50 

23 10 

98 


18 50 

39.00 

M 

52 3 

73 22 

16 65 

19.32 

102 

20 2 

10 70 

39 20 

P 

4G 0 

60 50 

18 77 

30. 37 

92 


16.60 

38.78 

Q-— 

51.8 ; 

04.20 

10 30 

26 90 

93 

22 7 

16 12 

38.88 

Mean 

45 2 

67 00 

18 40 

j 25 30 

92 

22.2 

j 16 35 

38.92 


2 HOURS 


E 

37 6 

67 4 

21.4 

23 3 

57 

1 

10 20 

38. 78 

If 

37 3 

04 2 

18.5 

23 3 

57 


26, 10 

38.40 

J 

43.4 j 

67 8 

17 4 

22 6 

87 

: 

19 30 

38.88 

M 

51 4 1 

71.1 

16. H 

24 7 

96 

22.3 

10 80 

38.50 

P.-_ 

47 8 

68. 5 

20.7 

30 8 

115 

25.1 

15 30 

38.34 

Q 

49.7 

63. 6 

16. 5 

20 3 

86 

21.6 

15 00 

37.77 

E 

37 9 

64 1 

22 7 

25 1 

89 

21 3 

10 90 

38.65 

tt 

42.5 

62 0 

25. 5 

32.6 

96 

25. 5 

27 00 

38.77 

J 

46.2 

69, 4 

17 2 

22 9 

92 


18 45 

39.00 

M 

52 3 

73 2 

15 a 

19 9 

97 

20.4 

10. 70 

38.40 

p ! 

46.2 

66,1 

19.2 

30 U 

95 



i 16.80 

38.83 

Q ! 

51.5 

61 3 

10 4 

26. 9 

91 

22 8 

| 15.12 

38.40 

Mean 

- 

45,8 

66.0 

19 0 

25 7 

87 

22 4 

10 32 

38.50 




4 nouns 





E 

40.4 

73 0 

17 4 

1 22 5 

! 72 


10,02 

38.33 

H 

37 2 

68 0 

1 18.4 

24 3 

55 


20 10 

38 33 

3 

38 2 

04 3 

; 22 7 

25. 1 

88 


19 30 

38. $8 

M 

50.9 

71 6 

16.0 

24 7 

97 

20.5 

10 80 

38.10 

P 

47 5 

68. 5 

20 7 

30.8 

105 

25 8 

15 20 

38.33 

Q 

49.8 

63. 1 

16 4 

26 6 

87 

26 4 

15.00 

37.77 

J 

48.0 

69.4 

14.8 

23.2 

92 

21.3 

10 90 

38.22 

H 

44 3 

1.2 6 

25. 5 

29.3 

92 

23.6 

27 00 

38, 65 

J 

37.4 

67.4 

21.3 

23.7 

55 


18 40 

39.00 

u 

48.0 

73.2 

15.3 

19 0 

96 

'20?o' 

10,7o 

88. 55 

F_ 

46.2 

66 1 

19.1 

30.6 

93 


16. 70 

1 38. 33 

Q 

51.8 

64 3 

16 3 

26.9 j 

91 

22 5 

15.12 

j 38.150 

Menu 

46.0 

! 67.6 

18.9 

25. G | 

i 

85‘ 

22.8 

16.27 

| 38. 40 


May 1, 1925 


Table 3 — Continued 

6 HOURS 
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Table 4— Continued 
o HOURS 


May 1 , im 


Dog 

i 

COj 

content 

OOa 

capacity 

Os 

content j 

0, 

capacity 

. 

Reducing 
power ns 
glucose 

Total 

Wood 

solids 

Weight, j 
kilos 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

% 

42.5 

65.9 

17.6 j 

21.2 

132 

21 6 

0. 78 

38.88 

s 

44.6 

63.8 

14 8 

23.2 

77 

21.0 

10.80 

38.44 

H 

43.3 

65 9 

26. 7 

27 5 

08 

26. 70 

38.68 

U 

44.3 

58 2 

24.8 

30. 7 

86 


28.50 

38,66 



46.3 

(»2. 5 

20 3 

24 8 

87 


moo 

3ft 26 

i. 


46 4 

62. 6 

20 2 

22 8 

85 

" ”~io 3* 

19.25 

38.88 

11 

58.7 

70 7 

10. 0 

14 2 

01 

15 0 

10 42 

i 38.38 

M * 

49 0 

57 2 

16 7 

20. 6 

87 

18 2 

11.40 

i 38.33 

P 

45.4 

66 6 

22 i 

30 3 

87 

24.9 

16.50 

| 38.38 

P 

50.4 

50.0 ! 

18.5 

• 26. 1 

00 

23 2 

17 20 

1 38.44 

<v 


50 4 

62 I 

15 0 

25 8 

87 

21.0 

15. 45 

38.33 

3;: 


49 9 

63 2 i 

14 9 

2G. 1 

85 

1 21.8 

1ft 16 

38.23 












Mean 

47.6 


18 S 

24.2 

1 0J 

20.7 

16. 60 

38.50 



03.2 | 


1 

. 





Table 5 


[Exposure, 40°; air movement, 50-00 feet per minute; average wet bulb, 80, relative humidity, 33; time of 

exposure, 6 horns j 

INITIAL 


■ 

Dog 

~ 

UOj 

content 

UOj 

cape city 

Oj 

content 

1 

q ! Reducing 

1 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

E 

38 4 

66 3 

16 8 

23 4 

06 

22 4 

10.48 

38 66 

E 

47 4 

64 5 

14 0 

25 0 

93 

21 1 

11 -20 

38.33 

J . 

30 0 

62 l 

IS 2 

• 23 (1 

102 

23 6 

10, 30 

30 00 

M._ 

48 fi 

63 4 

15 1 

23 1 

87 

19. 3 

10. 66 

38 77 

to 

51 0 

59 2 

15. 0 

24 7 

87 

20 7 

11.94 

38.44 

F 

47.0 

64 A 

15 6 

29 4 

86 

25 4 

16 80 

38.66 

p 

40 4 

57 6 

15 8 

28 4 

82 

23 2 

J6 60 

38 m 

0 

51 1 

64 8 

16 7 

23 8 

99 

22 6 

15.20 

38 44 

l- 

4ft 7 

57. 2 

JO. 1 

26 9 

86 

22 4 

15 02 

38 88 










Mean 

46 6 

i 612 

1 

16.3 

J 25 8 

! 82 

1 

I 22 3 

! 

14.20 

38.63 


2 HOURS 


E 

34 0 

58 1 

15 7 

23 3 

70 

211.7 

10.00 

| 38.77 

E 

37 5 i 

57 fi 

15 7 

27 2 

7f, 

! 22 2 

10.01 

| 38.06 

1 

26 5 

62 1 

23 5 

25 3 

87 

22 7 

19 (K) 

39.00 

M ...... 

41.4 

65 4 

19 7 

23 2 

81 

! 10 9 

10 46 

i 38.66 

TW 

37 .; 

55 0 

11- G 

24 5 

67 

| 21 1 

11 62 

39.22 

P 1 

35 6 

60 0 

25 7 

30 8 

87 

25 0 

16 52 

39.55 

P 

42 3 

55 7 

20 3 

27.9 

81 

i 23 1 

16. 10 

38.88 

Q . .... 

43.4 

60 5 

22 1 

29 7 j 

86 

25.7 

15.00 

38.88 


32 6 

49 4 

21.2 

27 5 I 

73 

20 0 

15.60 

39.44 

Mean 1 

r=’i 

58.2 

20.0 

25. 5 

79 

23.3 

13 90 

39.00 


4 HOURS 


e 

33.5 

1 

37.4 


22 fi 



ur 

38 8 

M 

! 36 0 

P : 

| 31 7 

p 

34.0 


1 39 3 


49.3 

17.3 

27 9 

79 

56. 6 

14 6 

27 9 

74 

49 9 

18 1 

HI. 9 

103 

63 4 

18.8 

23.1 

81 

52 8 

21. 6 

25.8 

72 

53.3 

27 3 

32 6 

82 

49 6 

20 2 

28 3 

78 

57.3 

18.5 

28.8 

87 


25. 0 

22.0 
26 0 
21 6 

23.1 
26 3 

24. 2 

23.0 


0.00 

10.71 
18.27 
10.30 
11 44 
16.22 
16.82 

14.72 


38.88 

38.38 

40.00 

38.66 


30.61 

30.77 

38.06 
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Table 5-— Continued 
0 HOURS 


Hog 

CO, ! 
content 

capacity 

O, 

content 

j 

o, ! 

capacity 

Reducing 
power as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

E 

31 6 

40 3 

14.7 

26.3 

80 

23.0 

9.68 

38.77 

E 

36 3 

55 2 

14.7 

25.3 

74 

22.1 

10.51 

38.88 

J 

22 5 

48.6 

16 3 

17.2 

62 

29.4 

17.66 

42.33 

M 

40 1 

05 0 

18.8 

23.1 

87 

22.2 

10.24 

38.06 

M 

31 3 

40 8 

18.0 j 

26.0 , 

80 

22.4 

11.20 

39.44 

P 

30 7 

51 3 

21.7 

32.5 

82 

20.7 

15.98 

40.44 

P 

30. 2 

56.1 

10. 5 

30.6 

77 

22.6 

15.56 

40l 50 

Q 

38.5 

» 63.7 

18.2 

27.6 

85 

24.5 

14 52 

38.88 

Q 

42.0 

61.0 

22.6 

26 6 

66 

23.5 

15 22 

38.88 

Mean 

33 7 

53 0 

18.0 

I 

26 2 

84 

24 0 

13 43 

; 39.64 


Table 6 


[Exposure 45°; air movement, 50-60 foot per minute; average wpt bulb, 85; "dative humidity, 32, time of 

exposure, 1 hour] 

INITIAL 


I)og 

CO, 

content 

CO, 

capacity 

Oj 

content 

Oa 

capacity 

Reducing 
l>owci as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos. 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

E 

■ j ■ ’ 

51.0 

61 8 

15. 4 

24.7 

104 

21 1 

11.20 

38.62 

M 

56. 5 

68 2 

14.6 

24.8 

66 

20.2 

12.34 

38.44 

M 

48.3 

54 8 

13,2 

22.2 

81 

19.6 

12.55 

38.66 

P 

48 5 

63 C 

15 6 

28.9 

80 

23 8 

16. 28 ! 

38.44 

P 1 

42.4 

50 8 

20.4 

20.7 ! 

09 

24 0 

17. 56 

38.88 

Q - ] 

53.4 

58 4 

16.5 

26 2 

90 

21. 7 

15.32 

38.66 

Q 

51 8 

58 7 

15 7 

27 6 

86 

22 3 

15 60 

38. 77 

R 

43 A 

50 4 

21 2 

25 1 

84 

22 4 j 

10. 80 

38.66 

Mean 

46 5 

66.8 

16 6 

25.8 

88 

21.9 

14.00 

38.63 


1 HOUR 



23 0 

43.2 

14.2 

25 5 

60 

23.7 

10 DO 

40 33 

M 

27 2 

40.8 

18. t 

24.0 

80 

2J.1 


41.22 

M 

32 8 

42 7 

15.8 

20 4 

87 

21.6 

12. 30 

41.22 

P 

28.2 

40 1 

16 5 

30 0 

68 

25.5 

miMOM 

42 20 

P 

32 9 

44 7 

20.4 

27 6 

76 

25 3 

17.20 

41.55 

Q 

30.8 

42 0 

18. 0 

25 5 

68 

22 9 

15. 12 

41.22 

Q — 

21. 5 

42 6 

23 7 

31 2 

87 

23 6 

15 28 

41.88 

R 

17.1 

41.2 

22.6 


60 

24.4 

10.32 

41.20 

Mean 

20.7 

43 7 

18.7 

20.8 

86 

23.5 

13.60 

41.45 


AFTER 2 HOURS’ RECOVERY 


E. 

M. 

M. 

P. 

P. 

1 ; 


38.3 

46.7 

10 0 

24.7 

69 

24 6 


38.33 

48 5 

53.2 

11.6 

20.0 

64 

17.8 


36.66 

48 3 

58. 8 

14.9 

22. 0 

63 

20.1 


36.66 

45 3 

54.7 

18.5 

27.6 

61 

24.7 


37.77 

41.8 

56, 1 

20.2 

267 

69 

24.2 


38. 10 

51.8 

52 4 

15.4 

2*4 2 

87 

21.6 


37.77 

47.4 

51.8 

18.4 

25. 6 

93 

21.6 


37.90 

46 2 

57.4 

17.6 

27.4 

84 

23.3 


37.44 

45 6 

54.3 

16 6 

25.0 

90 

22.3 


37.56 


Mean 
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Table 7 

[Exposure 50°; air movement, 50-60 feet per minute; average wet bulb, 96; relative humidity, 28; tee of 

exposure, l hour] 

INITIAL 


Dog 

COj 

content 

COs 

capacity 

Oa 

content 

o 2 

capacity 

Reducing 
power as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Woight, 

kilos. 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

P 

49 0 

65.9 

15.8 

25.7 

94 

24.01 

16.72 

39.22 

M 

47.1 

56.3 

12.1 

17.5 

90 

16.4 

11.42 

30.00 

Q 

W 6 • 

59.7 

17.4 

24. 0 

90 

21.2 

15.64 

30.10 

? 

45 2 

55. 6 

17.1 

25.3 

69 

21.9 

36.72 

38.23 

M~ 

01 9 

62.8 

10 7 

19.8 

78 

17.8 

11.20 

38.33 

Q" 

45.4 

50 7 

15.1 

23.2 

90 

20.4 

14.72 

39.22 

Mean 

48.7 

57.8 

34 7 

22. 7 

85 

20.3 

14.4 

38.86 


i hour 


P 

30. 6 

41.9 

20.2 

22.3 

116 

23.3 

i 16 45 

42.50 

M 

28 8 

32.2 

13 4 

25.6 

JOS 

18.2 

11. 16 

41.20 

Q - 

26 8 

42.6 

17 4 

26 3 

117 

23.4 

15. 21 

41. 77 

u\ ~ 

22 8 

41 0 

19 3 

27 4 

103 

24. 1 

t6. 30 

42,90 

27 0 1 

41 1 

1 15. 2 

19.8 

94 

20.3 

10.90 

40.10 

Q 

27 h : 

40.8 

16. 1 

22.4 

108 

21.3 

14.30 

40. 77 

Mean - i 

27 1 j 

39 9 

! 16.9 

24.0 

108 

21.8 

14.06 

41.54 


AFTER 2 HOURS* RECOVERY 


P„ 

37 « 

46 0 ' 

10 8 

24.3 

90 

22 1 


38.22 

M 

50 0 

56 9 

13 4 

18 0 

90 

16 5 


38. 10 

0 

63 0 

56 0 

17.4 

25 1 

81 

22 0 


1 37. 77 

p\ : . 

43 0 

65 3 

17 5 

25 0 

81 

23 0 


38.44 

M ... 

40 8 | 

01.0 

i * 11.5 

19.8 

64 

18 1 


37.60 



45 4 

56 7 

14 4 

22.4 

80 

20 4 


37.77 

M ean 

46 6 

55 5 

| 15.0 

22.5 

81 

20 5 



37.09 


Table 8 

[Exposure, .00°, ear movement, 224 feet per minute ; Average wet bulb, 91 ; relative humidity, 33, time of 

exposure, 4 hours] 

INITIAL 


Pog 

■ 

COj 

content 

ro 2 1 

capacity 

0, 

content 

Oj 

capacity 

Reducing 

power us 
glucose 

f Total 
blood 
solids 

Weight, 

[ kilos 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

r_ .. 

46 4 

33. 8 

7 7 

16,7 

90 

18.1 

14.40 

38. 77 

8 

47 5 

54 4 

7 9 

10.9 

96 

18.1 

16.40 

30.00 

U 

4(1 3 

59 5 

23 0 

27.9 

91 

22.0 

0.20 

38.88 

p 

45 4 

57. 6 

11.3 

16.7 

91 

17.9 

34.62 

38.88 

P 

47 0 

58. 3 

9 6 

15.0 

94 

16.7 

16 50 

38.88 

M 

46 9 

51.3 

9.5 

24.3 

74 

35.1 

12.00 

38.77 




Mean 

45. 6 

65 8 

11 7 

10.7 

90 

18 1 

13.85 

38.86 



1 HOUR 


P 

38.3 

51 8 

0 f» 

17 6 

101 

10.5 

14.2 

39. 0( 

8 — - 

38 2 

53. 5 

0.6 

17.8 

101 

19. 5 

16.2 

39 25 

U 

37 3 

48 0 

25.6 

81.1 

105 

23 3 

8.9 

39.25 

P 

40.3 

54.7 

12.8 

17.0 

105 

18.6 

14,4 

39. 44 

P 

33.7 

42.8 

12.3 

15 9 

303 

16.9 

16.3 

30.21 

M 

30.7 

41 8 

10.6 

27.8 

83 

16.5 

11.8 

39 . 2 ; 

Mean 

36.4 

48.8 ; 

13 4 

21.3 | 

100 

19.1 ! 

13.6 

30.2; 


4 HOURS 


p 

25 0 

47.5 

14.8 

19 3 

114 

21.7 

10.6 

41.66 

& * 

25.6 

47.7 

14 8 

19 6 

114 

21.7 

15. 6 

41,55 

u 

23.2 


23.8 

32.3 

114 

28. 9 

8 2 

41.20 

p 


44.2 

12.8 

10.4 

114 

20.4 

13.9 

41.27 

p 

28 6 

B |iB | 

12.5 

16.0 

110 

17.9 

15.7 

41.55 

H 

24.3 

30.1 

11.4 

85.0 

132 

19,1 

11.3 

41.66 

Mean 

25.8 

43.1 

15.1 

23.6 

116 



4L48 
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Table 9 


[Exposure 60°; air movement, 224 feet per minute; average wet bulb, 91; relative humidity, S3; time el 

exposure, 4 hours. Water given] 

INITIAL 


Dog 

CO, 

content 

CO, 

capacity 

0, 

content 

0, 

capacity 

Reducing 
power as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper- 

ature 

P 

41.1 

40.8 

11.0 

14 6 

100 

19.5 

14.08 

38.88 

P 

44 3 

f>7. 0 

12 5 

18 5 

92 

19.7 

13.90 

38.88 

U 

42. 1 

67 2 

19.8 

24.8 

94 

23.1 

10.90 

38.02 

T 

41.7 

67.0 

18.6 

21.8 

90 

21.4 

11.44 

38.88 

P _. 

36.6 

48. 1 

10.8 

16.1 

105 

18.8 

14. 35 

38.77 

U 

42. 1 

49 6 j 

20.8 

25. 1 

98 

22.8 

10 92 

38.44 

Mean 

. 

41.3 

62.7 

15.7 

20 1 

98 

20 9 

12. 69 

38.77 


1 HOUR 


P 

33.3 

47.4 

12.8 

15.9 

100 

19.3 

14.08 

40.00 

P 

44 3 

67.6 

12. 5 

18' 5 

92 

18 7 

13. 93 

38.88 

U 

40. 1 

57.6 

16. G 

23 8 

94 

20 4 

10 98 

39.66 

T 

39.8 

51.2 

18 5 

22 1 

87 

20 1 

11. 35 

40.00 

P 

30 0 

48 0 

10 9 

14 4 

105 l 

17 5 

14. 55 

38.88 

V 

40.2 

49 6 

16 0 

22 9 

89 j 

20.9 

11.20 

39.22 

Mean j 

39 l 

51 9 

14.6 

19 6 

95 

19 5 

12.68 

39.41 


4 HOURS 


P 

36.4 

47 7 

10 8 

16 9 

104 

19.2 

14. 10 

38 77 

P 

41.3 

67 6 

12 6 

18 5 

94 

19.2 

13 90 

38 88 

U 

40. 1 

57.2 

16 6 

23.8 

94 

20.6 

10.90 

38.88 

T 

43 2 

63 7 

18 5 

22.4 

87 

20 1 

11 29 

39. 10 

p ! 

38.0 

48 1 

9 1 

14.4 

93 

18.2 

14. 45 

38 77 

V 1 

44 7 

49 6 

13. 4 

22. 9 

78 

21 4 

11. 12 

38.88 

Mean j 

41 2 

52 3 

13 5 

19 8 

92 

19 8 

i 

12 62 

! 

38.88 


HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UTILIZES 

WIRELESS 

The Health Section of the League of Nations lias inaugurated 
a wireless service of health news, with regular weekly messages, 
from the Far Eastern Bureau at Singapore to headquarters at 
Geneva. The first message was sent April 3, 1925, and included 
reports for the week ended March 28, 1925. Two of those messages 
appear on page 915 of this issue of the Public Health Reports. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com - 
panics for week ended April IS, 1926 , and corresponding week of 1924. ( From 

the Weekly Health Index , April 22, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

April 18, 1926 week, 1924 


Policies in force 59, 446, 007 55, 677, 863 

Number of death claims 13, 096 10, 656 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate 


11.5 


10,0 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 18, 1923, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1921,. ( From the Weekly Health Index, April 22, 1923, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
18, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under i 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925* 

Total 

deaths 

'Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925 

Corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 j 

Total (64 cities) 

7,662 

14.5 

* 14.0 

930 

*935 







Akron 

23 



6 

5 

66 

Albany < 

44 

19.2 

18.0 

1 

5 

22 

Atlanta 

82 

18. 4'; 

19. 0 

7 

6 


Baltimore < 

246 

16.1 

14.0 

29 

16 

85 

Birmingham 

70 

17,7 

16 9 

10 

9 


Boston 

246 

16.4 

16.6 

36 

31 

95 

Bridgeport 

34 



3 

2 

18 

Buffalo 

163 

15.3 ! 

15. i 

24 

30 

l s 8 

Cambridge 

39 

18.1 

13. 5 

8 

3 

138 

Camden 

48 

19.5 j 

18.2 

9 

9 

148 

Chicago 4 . 

745 

13.0 

12,0 

110 

104 

97 

Cincinnati 

135 

17.2 1 

18.0 

6 

10 

35 

Cleveland . 

198 

11.0 j 

12.2 

29 

24 

72 

Columbus 

64 

12.2 

14 4 

4 

11 

38 

Dallas 

54 

14.6 

13.3 

5 

6 


Dayton 

39 

11,8 

17.3 

8 

6 

128 

Dehvor 

90 



10 

8 


Des Moines - 

25 

8 7 

13.7 

1 

2 J 

17 

Detroit 

273 



48 

46 1 

HI 

Duluth 

26 

12.3 

11.1 | 

7 

5 

148 

Erie., 

40 



3 

2 

59 

Fall River*. 

43 

18.5 

11.6 

6 

6 

86 

Flint... 

29 



7 

5 

116 

Fort Worth 

38 

13.0 

k i 

3 

4 


Grand Rapids 

34 

11 8 

13.0 

7 

9 

109 

Houston 

43 



9 

8 


Indianapolis.. 

97 

14.1 

12 6 

1 

9 

7 

Jackson vi lie, Fla 

30 

14.9 

23.4 

1 

3 

22 

Jersey City.. 

73 

12 1 

14 2 

11 

9 

77 

Kansas CMty, Kaiis.. 

37 

15.6 

17.6 

5 

5 

106 

Kansas ('tty, Mo 

81 

11 5 

15.9 

13 

14 


Los Angeles.. 

223 



26 

31 

72 

Louisville 

86 

17.3 

18.6 

10 

7 

87 

Lowell- 

35 

15.7 

11.7 

5 

4 

87 

Memphis 

68 

20.3 

22. 1 

10 

10 


Milwaukee 

166 

‘ 17.3 

10.9 

19 

19 

87 

Minneapolis 

121 

14.8 

12 4 

22 

20 

118 

Nashville 4 

34 

14 3 

20. 7 

3 

4 


New Bedford 

34 

13. 1 

7 9 

3 

5 

.50 

New Haven 

42 

12.2 

10. 1 

6 

1 

78 

Now Orleans 

162 

20.4 

18.0 

16 

18 

. _ 

New York 

1,628 

13.9 

13.2 

200 

211 

82 

Bronx Borough 

176 

10 2 

11 3 

19 

19 

66 

Biookljui Borough 

512 

11.9 

11 8 

70 

73 

73 

Manhattan Borough 

757 

17 5 

15 6 

94 

101 

94 

Queens Borough 

135 

12.3 

9 7 

15 

11 

74 

Richmond Borough 

48 

18 7 

20.7 

8 

7 

144 

Newark, N. J 

132 

15 2 

13 H 

17 

16 

78 

Norfolk 

37 

11 4 

11.1 

4 

2 

71 

Oakland 

63 

12.9 

12 0 

10 

6 

117 

OkUihnmn City ... 

19 

9 3 

9 5 

1 

4 


Omaha 

66 

16 3 

19.0 

8 

14 

77 

Paterson 

47 

17.3 

14 8 

7 

1 

117 

Philadelphia 

553 

14.6 

15 Q 

55 

68 

69 

Pittsburgh 

204 

16.8 

17 4 

25 

31 

! 88 

Portland, Orcg 

81 

15 0 

11.8 

9 

6 

93 

Providence 

80 

17.0 

15.6 

10 

12 

80 

Richmond 

65 

18.2 

15 6 

4 

5 

49 

TJ nnhfist/'r 

&5 

13.4 - 


11 


87 

Rt Tallis 

222 

14.1 

16.2 

20 

20 


St. Paul 

76 

16.1 

11,8 

7 

7 I 

60 

Salt Lake City* ----- 

34 

1M1 

13.0 

1 

9 1 

16 


t Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the 

• Data for 02 cities. „ 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr, 17, 1926. 

41704° — 2$t 3 


bated on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
registration area for births. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the meek 
ended April 18, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19th. (From the Weekly Health Index, April tt, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued. 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
18, 1925 

Annual 
death j 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

San Antonio 

63 

16.0 

18.5 1 


11 


San Francisco 

171 

J8.0 

12.3 

15 

11 ! 

86 

Schenectady 

21 

10 7 

14.0 

0 

3 

0 

Seattle 

74 



6 

5 

Cl 

Somerville 

18 

9.2 

10.4 

3 

1 

80 

Spokane 

27 



3 

5 

05 

Springfield, Mass 

51 

17.4 

13.0 

4 

4 

00 

Syracuse 

47 

12.8 

14 1 

6 

8 

75 

Tacoma 

25 

12. 5 

10 1 

4 

7 

95 

Toledo 

80 

14 6 

11 3 

5 

7 

45 

Trenton 

33 

13 0 

13.3 

5 

7 

81 

Utica 

45 

2J.9 

- 

4 


82 

Washington, D. C 

159 

16.7 

13.7 

23 

36 

129 

Water bury 

22 



4 

4 

88 

Wilmington, Del 

30 

i2.V 

17.0 

2 

7 

40 

Worcester 

04 

16.8 

15 7 

6 

4 

69 

Yonkers 

21 

9 8 

10 0 

3 

4 

60 

Youngstown 

37 

12.1 

11 4 

6 

10 

70 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later roturns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended April 25, 1925 


ALABAMA 


Chicken pox 

Dengue ... 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza. 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mmnps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculous 

Typhoid fn'er 

Whooping cough 

AIUZ INA 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever — 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Influonza 

Malaria . 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever * 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

55 

1 

5 

7 

155 

50 

17 

37 

25 

98 

10 

129 

1 

VI 

IS 

30 

4 

8 
2 
2 

5 

32 

4 

3 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Fresno. „ 

Diphtheria 

Influenza „ 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Los Angelos. 

Oakland... 

Scattering 

Measles .. 

Poliomyelitis* 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Comity 

National City 

Oakland 

San IJeinardtno 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Long Dench 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

Monterey County 

Oakland _ 

Kiveisid 1 ' County 

San Diego 

San Fianeisco 

Scattering 

Typhoid fcvci 


1 

22 

3 

3 
133 

53 

20 

34 

12 

4 
17 
17 
13 
23 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever * 

Whooping cougn . 


( 899 ) 


Cases 

2 

102 

30 

2 

1 

1 

105 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

120 

10 

47 

0 

10 

14 

14 

9 

17 

47 

IQ 


IS 

14 

2 

0 

3 

24 

2 

1 

21 

3 

9 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Chicken pox, 24 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtl eria 24 

German measles 28 

Influenza 17 

Measles 89 

Mumps . 11 

Pneumonia (all forms) 63 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 81 

Septic sore throat 6 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 47 

Typhoid (over 1 

Whooping cough 01 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 14 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Oreberospinnl meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza 7 

Malaria 12 

Measles 2 

Mumps 73 

Pneumonia 0 

.Poliomyelitis 2 \ 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox., 3 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 0 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 58 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 3 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery 29 

Hookworm disease 5 

Influenza 214 

Leprosy 1 

Malaria 42 

Measles, 20 

Mumps 87 

Pellagra 17 

Pneumonia 73 

Seal let fever 5 

Septic* soi e throat 0 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 34 

» LINOI3 , 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Du Page County 1 

Hardin c, omit y 3 

Bp. Clair County 1 

Winnebago County i 


Illinois— continued 

Cases 


Diphtheria: 

Cook County 67 

Scattering..-,., 24 

Influenza 55 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

McDonough County 1 

Richland County 1 

Measles 1,641 

Pneumonia 419 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 301 

Madison County 13 

Ogle County 8 

Peoria County 8 

Sangamon County 9 

Stephenson County 14 

Scattering 98 

Smallpox: 

Madison County 13 

Union County 11 

Scattering 31 

Tuberculosis 235 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whooping cough 405 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheria—. 33 

Influenza 80 

Measles 148 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia - 13 

Scarlet fever: 

Elkhart County 15 

Lake County 17 

St. Joseph County H 

Vanderburgh County 12 

Vigo County H 

Washington County 16 

Scattering-.. 94 

Smallpox 70 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 22 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 26 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox. 20 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal menin-His 1 

Chicken pox 87 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery (amebic) 1 

German measles 1 

Influenza 39 

Measles 1 % 

Mumps 214 

Pneumonia 51 

Scarlet fever 117 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 15 
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Dysentery (epidemic) 1 

Bookworm disease 7 

Influenaa. 37 

Malaria 13 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumonia 52 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 13 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis l 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles 3 

Influenza 83 

Measles - 26 

Mumps 88 

Paratyphoid fever 4 

Pneumonia - 16 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 3 


Michigan— continued 

Cases 


Scarlet fever 364 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis 99 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 139 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox... 70 

Diphtheria 66 

Influenza 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 2^ 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fevei 263 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 98 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 19 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 4 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox 18 

Typhoid fever ifl 


MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheria. 31 

Dysentery - 1 

German measles 6 

Influenza 73 

Measles. 38 

Mumps 107 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) . 117 

Scarlet fevei 66 

Smallpox 2 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 75 

Typhoid fever - 0 

Whoopmg cough 97 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 142 

Conjunctiv itis (suppuiative) 17 

Diphtheria 91 

German measles 220 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 34 

Measles - 1> 693 

Mumps CO 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 30 

Pneumonia (lobar) 143 

Scarlet fever 270 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 139 

Typhoid fever D 

Whooping cough 127 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria <11 

Measles 240 

Pneumonia 152 

i Week ended Friday. 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


C erebrospi nal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 68 

Diphtheria. 70 

Influenza 21 

Malaria 4 

Measles 24 

Mumps. 50 

Pneumonia.. 19 

Scarlet fever 261 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis. 72 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 25 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 70 

Influenza - 3 

Measles 11 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia. 3 

Kocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Del phi a 1 

Myers 1 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox A 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza 13 
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nkriiaska— continued 

Cases 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia - l 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox . 35 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 8 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 342 

Diphtheria 87 

Influenza 17 

Measles — 388 

Pneumonia 158 

Scarlet fever 247 

Smallpox 13 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 272 

NEW MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 1 

Chicken pox G 

Conjunctivitis 1 

German measles 1 

Influenza - 161 

Measles 14 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia - . - 3 

Scarlet fever 13 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 0 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Diphtheria 76 

Influenza,-. - 73 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 692 

Pneumonia 381 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever .. 318 

Smallpox.- 1 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough * 219 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 114 

Diphtheria — 19 

German measles - 1 

Measles - 14 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Scarlet fever - . 81 

Septic sore throat . 4 

Smallpox „ 110 

Trachoma, 1 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 104 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City anil Tulsa) 
^Cerebrospinal meningitis — Washington 


County 1 

Chicken oox 27 


Oklahoma— continued 


Cases 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza.. 93 

Mumps 21 

Pneumonia. 1.. 50 

Scarlet fever: 

Washington County 13 

Scattering 9 

Smallpox 10 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 25 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis t 3 

Chicken i>ox 26 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 16 

Scattering 12 

Influenza 75 

Measles 4 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia . 9 

Scarlet fever 20 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough-. - 24 

80PT1I DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 2 

Whooping cough. 1 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 43 

Dengue 2 

Diphtheria 11 

Dysentery (epidemic) 1 

Influenza 138 

Measles 5 

Mumps 27 

Ophthalmia noonatorum . 1 

Pellagra 13 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 46 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 37 

t VERMONT 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 8 

Mumps.— 42 

Scarlet fever - 10 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough - 3 

VIRGINIA 

Lethargic encephalitis— Augusta County- ... 1 

Smallpox— Prince Edward County- — ...... 1 
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WASHINGTON 


Wisconsin— continued 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Pierce County.. 

Spokane. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

1 

101 

24 

48 

4 
140 

23 

47 

21 

5 

146 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Diphtheria 3 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 5 

Typhoid fever 4 


Milwaukee— Continued 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever. .. 1 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria. 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles. 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fex er. 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatoium.. 
Pneumonia 


WYOMING 


34 

16 

218 

4 

245 

94 

1 

45 


Chicken pox..._ 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles... 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Rocky Mountain spotted fexcr 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 


Reports for Week Ended April 18, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox „ 22 

Diphtheria . 5 

Influenza 1 

Measles. 47 

Pneumonia . 38 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Smallpox .. 6 

Tuberculosis 27 

Whooping cough. - 8 


MAINE 1 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox.. 73 

Diphthoiia 8 

Dysentery 2 

German measles 4 

Influenza - 760 

Measles 61 

Mumps 259 

Pneumonia 66 

Poliomyelitis 6 

Scarlet fever 66 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 7 


i Reports lor weeks ended Apr. 11 and 18, 1925. 


xuine 1 - continued 

Vincent's angina 

Whooping cough. 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. .. . 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox - 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough * 


Cases 

l 

26 

12 

63 

26 


104 

20 

268 

386 

204 

284 

36 

124 

16 

27 

7 

52 


5 

3 
1 

10 

21 

1 

4 
4 
0 


Cases 

4 

13 

J3 

li 

50 

r> 

25 

t 

18 

22 

2 

10 

10 

7 
2 
2 

8 
20 
32 

3 

1 

1 

44 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
Which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February , 1925 











California 

4 

542 

444 

5 

186 

0 

12 

618 

704j 

27 

Utah 

G 

39 

30 


39 



62 

18 

1 

March, im 











Arkansas 

2 

19 

1,790 

171 

146 

48 

0 

30 

31 

46 

Delaware 


10 

9 

4 

7 



23 



Idaho 


5 

7 


9 i 



27 


6 

Iowa 


41 



16 



132 

40 

2 

Kansas 

5 

114 

458 

0 

47 I 

1 

2 

696 

44 

10 

Maine 

0 

24 

501 

0 

50 j 

0 

1 

162 

0 

11 

Maryland 

4 

137 

289 

0 

159 

0 

0 

336 

2 

27 

Mississippi,. 


71 

17,359 

3,196 

788 

490 

2 

21 

155 

01 

New Jersey 

10 

393 

162 

1, 057 


4 

1,303 

41 

40 

North Carolina 

4 

130 



270 



100 

250 

12 

North Dakota 


17 

1 


9 


i 

273 

30 

3 

Ohio 

10 

400 

278 

0 

959 

0 

2 

2,338 

576 

46 

Oregon 

12 

115 

620 


20 


1 

100 

96 

9 

Rhode Island 

2 

39 

26 

1 


6 

0 

11H 

1 

2 

South Dakota - 

1 

32 

24 


10 


1 

213 

47 

9 

Virginia. 

7 

113 

6, 187 

77 

644 

4 

6 

191 

22 

40 

Wyoming 


1 

3 


30 



29 

6 

32 













PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended April 11, 


1925: 

Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats examined - 5, 123 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected 4 

Number of squirrels examined 921 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats examined - - 81, 604 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected 173 

Number of squirrels examined 7, 504 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infected 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 23, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 675 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 35, 257 

Number of rats found to bo plague-infected * £1 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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New Orleans, La. 

Week ended Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 403 

Number of inspections made 1, 066 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 36 

Number of rodents examined for plague 6, 062 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 75, 573 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected 12 


Date of discovery of last plaguc-infeetod rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria.— For the week ended April 11, 1925, 83 States re- 
ported 1 ,215 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 12, 1924, 
the same States reported 1,617 cases of this disease. One hundred 
and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 875 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended April 31, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,001 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 971 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of tho last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. -Twenty-eight States reported 4,265 cases of measles 
for the week ended April 11, 1925, and 16,042 cases of this disease 
for the week ended April 12, 1924. One hundred and four cities 
reported 2,932 cases of measles for the week this year and 6,236 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever.- -Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
33 States- this year, 3,576 cases; last year, 3,749; 104 cities — this 
year, 2,026; last year, 1,795; estimated expectancy, 1,059 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended April 11, 1925, 33 States reported 
693 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,435 cases of smallpox. One hundred and four cities 
reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 282 cases; 1924, 
536 cases; estimated expectancy, 111 cases. These cities reported 
L9 deaths from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever— One hundred and seventy-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended April 11, 1925, by 32 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 213 
cases. One hundred and four cities reported 53 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 52 cases for tho corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities w r as 51 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,231 deaths; 1924, 1,316 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended April il 9 19&5 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt devi ations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73, 129 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

7 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22, 408 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont: 









Barre 

i JO, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Burlington 

23, 613 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

38 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston.., 

770,400 

24 

59 

36 

15 

4 

344 

9 

38 

Fall River 

120, 912 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Springfield 

144, 227 

8 

4 

8 

2 

1 

9 

3 

3 

Worcester 

191, 927 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

10 

0 

9 

Rhode Island 










Pawtucket 

68, 799 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Pi evidence, 

242, 378 

0 

11 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 

0 

7 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Hartford 

1 138,036 

1 

7 

4 

C 

1 

1 

1 

7 

New Haven 

I72i 967 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 







■ 



Buffalo 

536, 718 

10 

13 

10 


2 

201 

3 

23 

New York 

5, 027, 625 

! 188 

242 

271 

57 

19 

1 159 

44 

219 

Rochester 

317, 867 

1 8 

5 

12 


1 

1 42 

21 

7 

Syracuse 

184, 511 

1 

6 

5 

3 

1 

7 

4 

8 

New Jersey 










Camden 

124, 157 

: n 

4 

3 

0 

0 

50 

0 

2 

Newark 

438, 699 

16 

18 

15 

19 

0 

45 

5 

18 

Trenton 

127, 390 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

1,922,788 

47 

71 

103 

0 

0 

331 

18 

' 55 

Pittsbu rgh _ _ 

013, 442 

14 

19 

14 


8 

408 

19 

39 

Reading 

110,917 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

101 

4 

at 

Scranton.. 

140,636 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 




1 


. 




Ohio. 










Cincinnati 

400,312 

9 

0 

3 


7 

0 

4 

22 

Cleveland 

888, 519 

75 

24 

18 

5 

2 

7 

8 

32 

Columbus 

261, 082 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

6 

12 

Toledo 

268, 338 

9 

8 

2 


3 

84 

0 

2 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

6 

2 

0 


1 

9 

0 

2 

Indianapolis 

342, 718 

15 

8 

2 


3 

4 

6 

17 

South Bend 

76,709 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre Haute 

68,939 

1 

1 

o 


1 

6 

0 

8 

Illinois: 









Chicago 

2,886,121 

55 

108 

48 

61 

14 

672 

24 

80 

Cicero 

55,968 


2 







’Springfield 

Michigan: 

61,833 

10 

1 

i 

2 

0 

r 0 

46 

5 

Detroit 

095,668 

81 

51 

87 

10 

2 

22 

6 

86 

. Flint 

117,968 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1 

6 

Grand Rapids 

145, 947 

7 

I 

1 

5 

1 

62 

1 

8 


i Population Jan. 1, 1930. 
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City reports for week ended April It, 1925 — Continued 


Hay i, me 


Division, State, and 
city 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL — 

continued 


Wisconsin: 

Madison... 

Milwaukee. 

Racine 

Superior.... 


42, 619 
484, 695 
64, 393 
i 39, 671 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 
St. Paul...- 
Xowa. 

Davenport. 
Sioux City.. 
Waterloo... 
Missouri 

Kansas City 
St. Joseph.. 
St. Louis. 
North Dakota* 
Fargo. . . 
Grand Forks 
South Dakota. 
Aberdeen... 
Sioux Falls. 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas* 

Topeka 

Wichita 


106, 289 
409, 125 
241,891 

61, 202 
79, 002 
39, 667 

351,819 

78,232 

803,853 

24,841 
14, 517 

16,829 
29, 206 

68, 761 
204, 382 


62, 555 
79, 261 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk.... 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida* 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 


117,728 

773,580 
32, 361 
11,301 


1 437,671 


30,277 
159,089 
181,044 
55, 502 

45,597 
57, 918 
1 56, 208 


29,171 

35,719 

56,230 


71, 246 
39,088 
25,789 


222,963 

15,937 

89,448 

21,403 

50,050 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Chick- 
en pOT, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re*- 

ported 

Cast's, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

41 

0 

22 

14 

12 

2 

0 

205 

64 

37 

3 

l 

3 

0 

0 

44 

18 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

30 

14 

23 


4 

3 

0 

21 

9 

14 

14 

0 

0 

8 

6 

15 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 


1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

9 


12 

0 

0 

0 


o 

3 



7 

0 

8 

8 

3 

18 

29 

2 

1 

0 


2 

0 

1 

11 

23 

39 

66 

6 

2 

11 

6 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


o 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

l 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

4 

1 

2 


1 

0 

97 

a 

20 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

i 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

88 

25 

12 

17 

4 

8 

66 

47 


1 

0 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

■ 

0 

6 

2 

13 

10 

11 

0 

0 

37 

0 

15 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

3 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

74 

6 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

1 

1 


2 

9 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

1 

2 

2 

1 

o 

o 


0 

0 


4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

G 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

l 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

i 3 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 


l 1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2 

11 


0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

1 

0 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

0 

4 

2 
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City reports for week ended April 11, 192 $ — Continued 


Division, State, and 
ctty 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1 , 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covmgton 

67,877 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Lexington 

43,673 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

257,671 

2 

5 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Tennc* 8 s<»e: 

170,067 

8 

5 

0 


2 

0 

1 

18 

Nashville 

12L 128 

4 

1 

2 


4 

4 

3 

6 

Alabama: 








Birmingham 

195, 901 

9 

1 

2 

18 

5 

1 

4 

13 

M obile 

63, 858 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

45i 383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 









- 

Fort Smith 

30, 635 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

4 


Little Rock 

70; 916 

0 

1 

3 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

404,575 

4 

9 

5 

6 

c 

1 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

54,690 

2 


0 

1 ! 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Oklahoma.* 



1 






Oklahoma 

101, 150 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Tulsa 

102,018 


1 

1 

0 


0 



Texas 









Dallas 

177, 274 

25 

3 

7 


•> 

4 

0 

5 

Galveston.. 

46', 877 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Houston — 

154.970 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Son Antonio. 

184,727 

0 

2 

5 



1 

0 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana* 










Billings 

16,927 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

8 

1 

Great Falls 

27,787 

1 

1 

2 

6 1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Helena. 

1 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

1 12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise 

22,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 










Denver 

272, 031 

16 

10 

7 


7 

2 

64 

18 

Pueblo 

43,519 

2 

2 

1 


1 

0 

17 

4 

New Mevuo 









Albuquerque 

16, 648 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Arizona 


! 








Phoenix 

33,899 

0 


0 


4 

0 

0 

2 

Utah* 









Salt Lake City 

120,241 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

2 

Nevada. 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 1 

PACIFIC 










Washington. 










Seattle 

1 315, 035 

64 

4 

4 

0 


4 

67 


Spokane 

104, 573 

8 

2 

3 

0 


26 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

13 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

6 

Oregon 








Portland 

273,621 

11 

4 

14 

43 

2 

3 

17 

12 

California. 










Los Angeles 

666,853 

45 

i 36 

30 

6 

2 

49 

18 

18 

Sacramento 

69,950 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

San Francisco 

539,038 

18 

24 

20 

5 

0 

5 

30 

6 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended April 11, 19$5 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

orpect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 

i 










* 

Portland 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

New Hampshire: 




i 








Concord 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Vermont. 












Barre 

1 

2 

1 o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Massachusetts: 












Boston... 

59 

95 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

l 

0 

47 

263 

Fall River 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Springfield. . - 

<» 

28 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Worcester 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

58 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Providence ... 

9 

15 

0 

* 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Connecticut 

i 











Bridgeport 

t 6 

in 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Hartford... ... 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

42 

New Haven .. 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

43 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo 

19 

20 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

28 

170 

New York 

218 

| 372 

1 

0 

0 

i 102 

9 

13 

1 

130 

1,494 

Rochester 

14 

57 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

87 

Syracuse 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

65 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

3 

29 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30 

Newark 

24 

44 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

68 

125 

Trenton 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Pennsylvania- 












Philadelphia... 

70 

114 

0 

14 

3 

40 

3 

1 

0 

74 

514 

Pittsburgh 

20 

62 

1 

ft 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

9 

187 

Reading 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

27 

Scranton 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 


EAST NORTH 




1 





1 



CENTRAL 









j 



Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

11 

33 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

118 

Cleveland 

25 

24 

0 

0 

0 

19 

1 

1 

1 

40 

223 

Columbus 

6 

15 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

It 

83 

Toledo. 

15 

20 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

21 

70 

Indiana: 






1 






Fort Wayne .. 

3 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Indianapolis... 

12 

5 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

15 

115 

South Bend — 

a 

17 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

19 

Terre Haute... 

2 

3 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

18 

Illinois' 






l 






Chicago. 

81 

258 

2 

0 

1 

48 

2 

5 

0 

111 

711 


1 


0 




0 





Springfield 

Michigan* 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Detroit 

74 

115 

5 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 

0 

08 

255 

Flint 

7 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

24 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

62 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

2 

36 

Wisconsin. 







t 





Madison 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Milwaukee 

31 

13 

1 

7 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 


Racine 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Superior 

2 ; 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Minneapolis... 

28 1 

66 

7 

2 

0 

c 

1 

0 

1 

1 

126 

St. PauL 1 

25 1 

26 

6 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

19 

00 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for wee'c ended April it, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 


| Typhoid fever 








. - 


— 

Tuber- 

1 



Whoop- 


Division, Btate, 

Cases, 


Coses, 



cub sis, 
doath3 

* Cases, 



ing 

cough. 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

CStl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

i esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

an 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


'mated 

le- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


‘Xpert- 

porter 

JXpCCt- 

ported 

ported 

pot* tod 

expect 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CEN- 












ntAL— continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport _ . 

2 

0 

3 

3 



0 

1 


0 


Sioux (f'lty 

2 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

2 

1 

0 

f> 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri: 












Kansas City . 

11 

92 

3 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

125 

St. Joseph. , 

2 

7 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St Louis 

35 

103 

2 

11 

0 

18 

2 

1 

0 

6 

246 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Grand Forks . 

1 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen . 


0 


0 




0 


o 


Sioux Falls 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Nebraska. 












Lincoln ! 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

19 

Omaha. .. ... 1 

3 

1 

2 

25 

0 

fi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

65 

Kansas 












Topeka 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Wichita 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

19 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

23 

Maryland. 




. 






1 


Baltimore ... 

35 

38 

1 

1 

0 

23 

3 

1 

0 

1 87 

228 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


17 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

! o 

3 

District of Colum- 




i 








bia* 












Washington... 

11) 

18 

1 

c 

3 

8 

2 

2 

0 

20 

142 

Virginia 












Lynchburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

N oi folk 

] 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

u 

0 

8 


Richmond . 

2 

0 

J 

0 

0 

5 

1 0 1 0 

0 ! 

0 

G4 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

West Virginia 






9 






Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Huntington 

1 

6 

0 

3 1 


- 

0 

0 


' 0 


\\ heeling 

! a 

J1 j 

0 i 

0 

o' 


0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

North Carolina, 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

4 

12 

Wilmington .. 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

W T iust<m-SaJem 

l 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

G 

I 18 

South Carolina. 












Chai lest oil ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 27 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

G 

30 

Gieenvillc 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia 







1 


1 

i 


Atlanta 

4 

4 

• 4 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

68 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 


5 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Florida 












St. Petersburg. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Tampa 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

28 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 







■ 

■ 



' 

Covington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Leungton 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Louisville 

4 

14 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

8 

91 

Tennessee* . 












Memphis 

4 

5 

2 

20 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

12 

76 

Nashville 

2 

10 

1 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

Alabama: 



l 









Birmingham... 

1 

16 

0 

60 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

Mobile 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Montgomery.. 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 
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City reports for week ended April lt f 1925 — Continued 


May 1, 1025 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

I 

1 

Typhoid fever I 









. ! 




Whoop- 








ruber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosls, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


CStl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

all 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

pOl teti 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 


! 

ancy 


anoy 




ancy 





WEST SOUTH 












CENTRA!. 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

l 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Hock 

1 

l 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana' 












New Orleans,. 

3 

li 

4 

1 

0 

10 

2 

4 

0 

11) 

131 

Shreveport 1 


0 


1 

0 

o 


0 

o 

0 

28 

Oklahoma: 







’ 

i u 



Oklahoma 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

18 

Tulsa 

1 

2 

3 

0 



1 

0 




Texas. 












Dallas. 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

n 

o ; 

1 

0 

2 

55 

Galveston 

l 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

l 

3 

1 

7 

0 

(} 

i 

0 

0 

0 

50 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

i 

1 

0 

0 

53 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana. 












Billings 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

4 

Groat Falls 

l 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Helena.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

: o 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

Idaho: 












Boise 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Colorado 












Denvci 

n 

12 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

i o 

0 

6 

102 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

New Mexico: 








| 




Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I o 

0 

0 

10 

Arizona 












Phoenix 


0 


0 

0 

11 


1 o 

0 

4 

36 

Utah: 








1 



Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

o 

7 

30 

Nevada. 





1 



I 




Keno — 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 






i 


1 




Washington: 








I 




Seattle 

8 

15 

2 

20 


i 

0 

! 2 


84 


Spokane 

4 

3 

8 

1 


l 

0 

0 


10 


Tacoma 

2 

1 1 

1 

0 



0 



0 

10 

Oregon 


1 






1 0 




Portland 

6 

13 

5 

2 

0 

4 

0 

o 

0 

G 


California. 












Los Angeles... 

1(1 

26 

2 

24 

2 

31 

1 

0 

0 

5G 

250 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

San Francisco. 

17 

14 

3 

6 

2 

10 

2 

i 1 

0 

37 

141 

«. .... 

- — 



... 

; _ — 

!. 

_. 

- - 

— - 

_ 





Division, State, and city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 





■ 



m 


Massachusetts: 





1 



m 


Boston 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 

HI 

0 

Rhode Island: 










Providence 

0 

1 

0 


ml 

0 

| 

0 

11 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





1 





New York: 



i 

- 






Now York 

l 


HI 

8 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark... 

0 

o 

■i 

Q | 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton 

0 i 


KS 

1 i 

o 1 

0 

0 

a 

0 
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City reports for week ended April 11, 1986 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC— continued 

I'ennsyl van hr 

Philadelphia 

1 

1 

1 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Toledo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Illinois- 

CbiAgo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

St I xmis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Nebraska. 

Omaha 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATI ANTIC 

North C'nrnl inn 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 J 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

Goorgiu 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Ihrinini'liam 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Moutpomorv 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST god II lENTIiU 

Louisiana- 

New Oilcans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Text s 

Dallas 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston - 

0 

0 

’ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado 

Pueblo.- . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TA( II ic 

Oregon 

Pot Hand 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

0 

0 

California 

Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended April 11, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates woro estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
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had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 1 to April 11, 1925 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 





Fob. 21 

$eb.28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Total 

*176 

*108 

149 


162 

167 

167 

4 168 

8 178 

•168 

New England 

191 

246 

241 

* 189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

Middle Atlantic 

171 

165 

163 

178 

107 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

East North Central, 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

93 

•97 

West North Central, 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

247 ; 

220 

226 

South Atlantic 

*153 

*183 

156 

114 

104 


Hi 

95 

^83 

73 

East South Central,. 

63 

69 

80 

61 

63 

40 

60 

67 

•29 

34 

West South Central . 

176 

162 

125 

162 

144 j 

158 

97 

121 

83 

107 

Mountain,, 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

106 

Pacific 

270 

180 

165 

258 

1 

235 1 

197 

249 

4 179 

374 

171 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total 

*254 

*297 

383 

* 358 

418 


500 

4 507 

8 661 

•630 

New England 

576 

■ra 

Ml 

*585 


542 


755 

957 

■WjjJI 

Middle Atlantic 


287 

373 

343 


518 


633 

734 


East North Central. 

453 

515 

688 

632 

789 



798 

736 

8 706 

J JTiftHTTTn ■ 

17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 


89 

77 

58 

SSth n S nPfli IH f n J! JHMM 

*49 

*98 

110 

81 

100 

146 


130 

7 214 

207 

1 UR8 t 1 1 S tii M 

51 

74 

51 

40 

86 

11 

69 

34 

* 21 

34 

liifiKiMfflwiiii *5 »V V 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

61 

Mountain 

782 

153 


916 

29 

763 

573 

38 

219 

67 

Pacific 

61 

29 

64 

61 

107 

110 

189 

4 151 

209 

241 



SCARLET FEVER 

CASE 

RATES 




Total 

*412 



3 408 

395 

432 

427 

<419 

8 411 

•366 

New England 

614 

564 


3 568 

584 

534 

544 


534 

629 

Middle Atlantic 

373 


376 

412 

372 


417 


430 

369 

East North Central, 

426 

397 

432 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

412 

•419 

West North Central. 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

647 

South Atlantic 

*255 

*277 

167 


171 

219 

146 


7 170 

152 

East South Central,. 

97 

212 


183 

194 

355 

286 

286 

*288 

280 

West South Central. 

162 

121 

125 

144 

185 


134 

102 

51 

88 

Mountain 

334 

382 

248 

315 

286 


429 

248 

277 

258 

Pacific 

258 

177 

186 

223 

218 

229 

218 

4 222 

191 

174 


SMALLPOX OA8E RATES 


Total 

*76 

*79 


*66 

62 

61 

63 

4 68 

*56 

•51 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

East North Central- 

39 

36 

56 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

• 22 

West North Central. 

145 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

136 

87 

97 

South Atlantic ; 

*02 

*98 

67 

43 

51 

59 

67 

67 

*50 

43 

East South Central. 

823 

675 

532 

683 

652 

446 

646 

423 

*450 

m 

West South Central. 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 

51 

Mountain 

20 

162 

86 

67 | 

48 

95 

67 

19 

19 

19 

Pacific | 

267 

220 

215 

313 

206 

247 i 

1 

212 

4 191 

255 i 

148 


i The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

* Wilmington, Del,, not included . lleport not received at time of going to press. 

* Hartford, Conn,, not included, 

* Spokane, Wash., not included. , . . 

* Tampa, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

* Cicero, 111., not Included. 

T Tampa, Fla., not included. 

* Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 1 to April 11, 19tS — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Continued 
TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Weak ended— 



Feb. 7 








Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Total 

* 13 

*13 

11 


11 

10 


4 11 

4 8 

•10 

New England 

30 

20 

0 

*13 

7 

5 

30 

12 

5 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

13 

8 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

7 

4 


East North Central . 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 


3 

4 

• 6 

West North Central. 

0 

10 

4 

17 

6 

10 

■Q 

6 

2 

2 

South Atlantic 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

24 


12 

*23 

20 

East South Central. 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

34 

mfci 

57 

*21 

17 

West South Central. 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

Mountain 

29 

19 

38 

76 

10 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Pacific 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 

15 

0 

4 28 

■a 

9 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*30 

*28 

80 



34 

42 

33 

•34 

•27 

New England 

47 

27 


*40 

17 

35 

30 

30 

35 

32 

Middle Atlantic 

24 

22 


20 

15 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 


13 


18 

24 

27 

33 

49 


38 


IMSSBb3S£!KS 

20 


22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

46 

39 


South Atlantic 


Mm 

55 


53 

33 

53 

12 

7 29 




B] 



103 

91 


86 

*77 



97 




143 

107 

70 

36 

36 


Mountain 

67 

■c I 



19 

48 

48 

38 

181 


Pacific 

41 

m 



29 

16 

12 

53 

29 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total 

*225 

*222 

216 

>201 

205 

222 

217 

206 

•205 

•202 

New England 

211 

239 

241 

*242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

Middle Atlantic 

253 

231 

21Q 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

East North Central. 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

• 191 

West North Central . 

134 

131 

131 

166 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

South Atlantic 

*315 

*270 

252 

305 

268 

246 

290 

252 ! 

7 233 

238 

East South Central.. 

326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 

269 

*253 

343 

West South Central. 

352 

464 

408 

260 

229 

178 

178 

1G8 

168 

168 

Mountain 

191 

277 

219 

267 

162 

210 

172 

200 

162 

267 

Pacific 

196 

192 

213 

163 

139 

155 

131 

159 

169 

119 


• Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

4 Spokane, Wash., not included. 

• Tampa, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

• Cicero, 111., not included. 

7 Tampa, Fla., not included. 

• Memphis, Tenn., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , estimated as of July 1 , 1993 


Group of citios 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10, 304, 114 
7,032,635 
2,515,330 
2,666,901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
540,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,506,901 
911,885 
1,9®, 013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

Middlo Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

22 

11 

22 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

. Mountain 

9 

9 


6 

3 

1 










































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wireless health news messages . — The following messages were sent 
by wireless from the Far Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations to headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland: 

“Week ended March 28 — Batavia, nil. Hongkong, smallpox 5, 2 
deaths. Manila, nil. Samarang, plague 2 and 2 deaths. Singapore, 
plague 3 and 3 deaths. Socrabaya, nil.” 

"During the week ended April 4, there has been no case of plague, 
cholera, smallpox, or other important epidemic in Batavia, Soera- 
baya, Belawan Deli, Macassar, Samarang, or Penang. Two plague- 
infected rats were found during the week in Socrabaya. Four cases 
of smallpox with two deaths arc reported in Hongkong and 3 cases 
with no deaths in Manila. One case of plague and 1 fatal case of 
smallpox are reported in Singapore, where one plague-infected rat was 
found during the week.” 


CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Las Palmas . — Under date of March 26, 1 925, a fatal case 
of plague was reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 

DUTCH GUIANA 

Smallpox — Paramaribo— A case of smallpox was reported at 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, April 20, 1925. 

ECUADOR 

Mortality — Communicable diseases — Quito — February, 1025. — Dur- 
ing the month of February, 1925, 137 deaths from all causes were re- 
ported at Quito, Ecuador, including diphtheria, 1 death; dysentory, 
5 deaths; moasles, 3; typhoid fever, 5; tuberculosis, 4. Four deaths 
from organic diseasos of the heart were reported. Population, 
100,651. 


( 915 ) 
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ESTHONIA 

Typhoid fever and paratyphoid— February, 1925 . — During the month 
of February, 1925, 110 cases of typhoid fever, with seven cases of 
paratyphoid fever, were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. Popu- 
lation, 1,107,059. 

FINLAND 

Communicable diseases — March 1-15, 1925 . — During the period 
March 1 to 15, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in Finland 
as follows: Diphtheria, 51; dysentery, 5; lethargic encephalitis, 2; 
scarlet fever, 113; typhoid fever, 22; paratyphoid fever, 13. 

INDO-CHINA 

Cholera, plague, smallpox — December, 1924 • — During the month 
of December, 1924, cholera, plague, and smallpox were reported in 
Indo-China as follows: Cholera — cases, 5; deaths, 2; month of De- 
cember, 1923 — cases, 15; deaths, 9. Plague — 11 cases, 11 deaths; 
December, 1923, cases, 15; deaths, 5. Smallpox — cases, 485; deaths, 
114; December, 1923, 3 cases with 1 death, European; 344 cases, 102 
deaths, native. For distribution of occurrence according to locality, 
see pages 917 and 918. 

Influenza . — During the period under report, 38 cases of influenza 
with two deaths were reported in Indo-China. 

JAVA 

Lethargic encephalitis — Malaria — Soerabaya . — Under date of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1925, a case of lethargic encephalitis was reported at 
Soerabaya, occuring in a member of the foreign resident population. 
Epidemic malaria was reported in two native sections of Soerabaya 
district, 3,000 cases having been reported in a population of 7,000. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — January, 1925 . — Communicable diseases 
were reported in the Ropublic of Latvia, during the month of January, 
1925, as follows: 


Disease 

Coses 

I Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 

1 

' Mtimps 

05 

Diphtheria 

85 

Scarlet fever 

313 

Dysentery 

5 

Smallpox 

5 

Influenza 

7 

Typhoid fever 

08 

leprosy * 

1 

Typhus fever 

33 

Measles 

252 

Whooping cough r _ 

68 
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MALTA 

Communicable diseases — March 1-15, 1925 . — During the period 
March 1 to 15, 1925, communicable diseases were notified in the 
Island of Malta as follows: Chicken pox, 5 cases; influenza, 168 
(including 1 case of pneumonia and 9 cases of broncho-pneumonia) ; 
4 cases of lethargic encephalitis; 13 cases of Malta (undulant) fever; 
1 case of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) ; and 1 case of typhoid 

^ V6r VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable diseases — March, 1925 . — During the month of 
March, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

Casos 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

Chancroid 

1 

1 

Imported, 

Do 

Chicken pox 

Dengue.' 

I 

Gonorrhea 

5 

linpoiied, 1; St. John, 1. 

Imported, 1; malignant tertian, 1; be- 
nign tertian, ft 

M alarla 

6 

Pellagra. ... 

1 

Syphilis 

8 

Imported, 2, primary, 1; secondary, 0. 

Trachoma. 

2 

Tu bercul osis 

St Ctch 

Chicken pox. 

0 

4 

Chronic pulmonary 

Gnnonhea . 

r> 


Filari.isis . 

4 

Bancroft!. 

Leprosy 

4 

Mill ana. . 

1 

Esti vo-autumnal. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or Anal as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figutes for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 1, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remai ks 





Dec 28, 1924- Jan. 24, 1925: Casos, 
24; deaths, 17. 

Feb. 15-21, 1925: Cases, 1,770; 
deaths, 991. 

Dec 1-31, 1924 Cases, 6; deaths, 
2, Corresponding period 1923: 
Oases, 15; deaths, 9. 

India 




Xndo-China 




Cambodia . _ .. 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

3 

1 


Cochin-China 

do 

1 

1 

Tonkin 

do 




PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Mar, 8-14 

1 

1 


Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas.. 

Mar. 26 

1 

1 


Gold Coast 

December, 1924.... 

4 

4 


India 

l 


Feb. 15-21, 1925: Cases, 4,403; 
deaths, 3,679. 




1 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 1, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Indo-China 




Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 11; deaths, 
11 . Corresponding m o n to 
1923: Cases, 15; deaths, 5, ^ 0 } 

Province— 

Anam ....... 

Dec. 1-31 

6 

5 

Cambodia 

do 

G 

6 


Iraq 



Dec. 13, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
2; deaths, 1. 

lava: 

S&marang 

Mar. 22-28 

2 

2 

Soorabaya. 

Feb. 12-18 

1 

1 

Mar, 29-Apr. 4, 1925: Two plague 
rats found. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 4, 1925: Oases, 4; 

deaths, l . One plague rat. 

Mar. 1-7, 1926: Cases, 2; deaths, 1. 

White. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Mar. 1-7 

2 


Union of South Africa... 



Orange Free State— 

Boshof District 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Kroonstad District 

do 

I 1 

1 

Native. 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia: 

Aden 

Mar. 8-14 

1 


Imported. 

Belgium 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 10 

4 


British East Africa: 

Mombasa. 

Jan. 25-Fob. 28 

65 ! 

14 


Tanganyika Territory 

Feb. 15-21 

1 


British South Africa: 

Southern Rhodesia 

Mar. 5-11 

1 

1 

Case European; death, native. 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 

Apr. 8-34 

14 

Victoria 

1 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Apr. 5-11 

1 



Ontario—' 

Ottawa 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4.... 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4 

Apr. 20 

1 



China: 

Hongkong 

9 

4 


Dutch Guiana: 

Paramaribo . 

1 



France 

Jan., 1925 

10 



Gold Coast 

Oct.-Dcc., 1924 

24 



India 


Fob. 15-21, 1925: Cases, 4,045; 
deaths, 909. 

Karachi 

Mar. 15-21 ! 

6 

l 

Madras 

do 

97 

40 

Indo-China 


Dec. 1-31, 1924. Cases, 485; deaths 
114. Corresponding period, 
1923: Cases, 344; deaths, 102, 
native; (European cases, 3; 
deaths, 1.) 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Anam 

Dec. 1-31 

167 

26 

Cambodia 

do. 

30 

13 

13 

Cochin-China 

do 

50 

Saigon 

Feb. 1-7 

5 

1 

Tonkin 

Dec. 1-31 

238 

62 

1 

Iraq. 

Doc. 14-Jan 10... 

1 

T)o 

Jan. 11-20 

4 

2 


Mexico. 

Mexico City 

Mar. 22-28 

4 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Saltillo 

Apr. 5-11 


1 

San Luis Potosi 



1 

Vera Crux 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 


1 


Yucatan State 

Apr. 5-11 


In country towns. 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

i Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

Jan.-June, 1924... 
July-Nov., 1925... 

Mar. 16-22 

3 


Russia 

18,229 

3,665 

4 



Do 



Senegal: 

Dakar... 



Spain: 

BaroeJona 

Mar. 19-25. _ _ 


1 



Feb. 1-28 


1 



Mar. 22~Apr. 4 


7 


V' Valencia 

Mar. 22-28........ 

i 


i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 1 , 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 


Remarks 

E-traits Settlements: 

IfiL Singapore 

Mar. 28- Apr 4 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

1 

1 

27 

1 

Outbreaks. 

Tunis 

Union of South Africa: 

Natal 

Mar. 26- Apr. 8 

Mar. 1-7 

43 

Uruguay 

November, 1924... 

8 

' 1 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Czechoslovakia .. 
Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City. 
Rumania 

Russia. 

Do 


January, 1925. 


14 


Mar. 12-18 1 


Mar 22-28 

September-Do- 

cember 

January-Junc, 1924 
July-November, 
1924. 


0 

199 

95, 682 
34, 729 


26 


Tunis: 

Tunis - 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Natal 


Apr. 2-8-. 

Mar. 1-7- 
do — 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 13. 


Nov. 16-22 

&gjg Ejf 


Pa , , 

Jan. 11-24 

SQ 

2 

India 



Oct. 10, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 14, 1925: Cases. 
14,118; deaths, 8,390. 


Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3 

50 

51 

T)n . 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

162 

134 

Madras 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

69 

40 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

137 

98 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20-.. . 

9 

2 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

11 

8 


Tndo-China- 




Aug. 1-Sept 30, 1924: Coses, 14; 

Province— 

Anew 

Aug. 1-31 

m 

1 

deaths, 10. 

Cambodia..-...-.-.. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30. .. 
.....do 


5 


Cochin-China. 


4 


BftigOO - - - - 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

ijSI^K'v 



Slam: 

Bangkok ... ... 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 


Do ..... 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21.... 

6 

3 







PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Nov. 25 



Present with several coses. 

Feteira 

do 

1 


St. Michael Island .... 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

is 


Do . 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

l 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

4 

3 



i prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Colombo Nov. 9-Jan. 3.. 

Do Jan. 4-Mar. 7.. 

China: 

Foochow Dec. 28-Jan. 3.. 

Nanking; Nov. 23-Mar. 7 

Shine Hsien October, 1924... 


Stated to be endemic. 

.... Stated to have been infected 
< P * 1 *? 110 80 » *024' 

1 Vicinity of Santa Cm* de Ten* 
rifle. 

..... In vicinity, 

Epidemic. 

9 

12 5 plague rodents. 

Present. 

Do. 


Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15.. 

Naranjito 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15. 

Yaguachi 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15. 


Provinoe— 


Dakhalla 

Jan. 1-8 

Halioubiali 

do.. 

Menoufleh 

do.. 

Gold Coast 


Hawaii: 

* 

Honokaa 

Nov. 4. 


Nov. 22- Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-17 

Feb. 8-28 

Calcutta Jan. 18-24 

Karachi Nov. 30-Dec. G 

Do Jan. 4-Fob. 21. 

Madras Presidency Nov. 23- Jan. 3. 

Do. Jan. 4-24 

Rangoon „ Oct. 28-Jan. 3. 

Do Jan. 4-Feb. 28. 

Indo-China... 

Province— 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30 


12 

H 

685 

487 

656 

511 

26 

25 

79 

69 

n 

4 

El 

15 


14 At 2 localities on Guayaquil it 
Quito Railway. 

3 Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 

fected, 92. 

25 Rats taken, 45,027; rats found 
infected, 234. 

.... Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 15. 

2 Last case, Nov. 26. 

1 Last case, July 6. 

4 Last case, Dec. 7. 

13 Last case, Dec. 20. 

1 


Beptember-N o v ember, 1924: 
Deaths, 48. 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jon. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan. 4-Fcb. 14, 1925: Cases, 
24,477; deaths, 20, 443. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 80, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


— Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Declared epidemic, Province of 

72 Soerabaya. 

3 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

■•porta Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1926— Continued 

PLAGUE—Contlnued 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Report* Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria _ ..... 




July 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 400. 

~ Algiers. .... 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

0 


Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, A, 

Arabia: 

Aden 

Jan. 25-Mar. 21... 

11 

1 

Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

20 

11 


Do , 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

5 

7 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

100 

27 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

95 

42 

i 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa, 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


Unganda— 

Oct. 1-31 

4 



British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. .. 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15.... 

57 

2 


Do .. . 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 

3 


Natives. 

Southern Rhodesia 

Jan 2i)-Feb. 4 

1 

j 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Varioloid. 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


British Columbia— 

Ocean 

Mar. 7-27 

5 

i 

Very mild. 

Vancouver 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3..-.. 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 30 

288 



Victoria 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4 

6 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. 

Doc. 7- Jan. 3 

14 



Do„“ 

Jan. 4-Fob. 27 

30 



New Brunswick— 

Bonuventuro and Gaspo 
Counties. 

Northumberland 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Feb. 8-14 

1 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Mar 28, 1925: 
Cases, 57; deaths, 1. 

July 27-No v. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Ontario 




Hamilton .... 

Jan. 24-30 

1 


Ceylon 




Colombo 

Jan. 18- Fob. 7 

4 


China; 

Amoy 

Nov. 9-Feb. 14 



Present. Fob. 22-Mar. 7, 1925: 
Deaths, 4. 

: 

Antung 

Nov. 17-Dec 28... 

i 


Do 

Jan. 5-Feb. 14 

15 

1 

Do 

Mar. 2-8 

3 



Foochow 

Nov. 2-Feb. 28 



Present. 

Hongkong 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

6 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

0 

7 


Do 

Feb. 15-Mar. 7. 

5 

5 


Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Jan. 1 9-Feb. 1 

2 



Harbin 

Jan. 15-Feb. 11 

6 



Nanking 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 



Do. 

Bhanghoi 

Dec. 7-27 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan. 18-Mar. 7 


8 


Chosen: 

Seoul ... 

Dec. 1-31 

1. 


Colombia: 

Buenaventura 

Feb. 15-28 

2 



Santa Marta 

Mar. 15-28 



Present in mild form in localities 

Czechoslovakia 




in vicinity. 

April-June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Dominican Republic: 

Puarta Plata. , . . . 

Mar. 8-21 

3 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 1&-Dec. 15... 

4 



Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

10 



Do 

Jan. 8-28 

8 



Do 

Feb. 25-Mar. 4 

1 

n 


Esthonia 



Deo. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 
July-December, 1924: Cases, 81. 
From vessel . In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from Sfax, 
Tunis. 

France 




Dunkirk 

Mar. 2-8 

1 


St, Malo.. 

Foh. 2-8. 

7 

1 
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CBOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1926— Continued 

SVALLPOX — Continued 



Great Britain: 

England and Wales Nov 23-Jan . 3 . - 

Do Jan. 4-Mar. 21. . 

Newcnstle-on-Tyne Jan 18- Feb . 2L_ 

Do Mar. 1-7 

Greece 


Saloniki Nov. 11-Dec, 22. 

India - 

Bombay Nov. 2- Jan 3.-. 

Do Jan. 4- Feb 2R__- 

Calcutta. Oct. 26- Jan. 8... 

Do Jan. 4-Mnr. 7_.„ 

Karachi... Nov 10-Jun. 3_. 

Do Jan. 4-Feb 14__- 

Do Feb 22-Mar. 14- 

Madras Nov. 16- Jan. 3. _ 

Do Jan. 4-Mar. 7... 

Rangoon Oct . 26-Jan . 3... 

Do Jan. 4-Feb 28... 

Indo-China 


Province— 

Anam Aug. 1-Scpt. 30- 

Cambodia. do 

Cochin-China do 

Saigon Nov. 1 6- Jan 3 . - 

Do—. Jan 4-10. 

Do Jan. 25-31 

Do Feb 8-21 

Tonkin Aug. 1-Sept 30.. 

Iraq June 29- Dec. 13. 

Bagdad Nov. 0-Doc. 27.. 

Do Mar. 17 

Italy 

Jamaica 


Kingston Nov. 

Japan 

Nagasaki Feb. 

Taiwan Jnn. 

Java. 

East Java— 

Pasocroean Oct. 

Do Nov. 

Soerabaya Oct. 

Do Jan. 

West Java— 

Bat am Oct. 

Batavia Oct. 

Do Dec. 

Buitenzorg Dec. 

Cheribon Oct. 

Do Jan. 

Krawang Jan. 

Pekalongan Oct. 

Do Dec. 

Pemaiang Jan. 

Preanger Nov, 

Latvia 


9-Mar. 22.. 
1-31 


26-Nov. 1... 

. 12-19 

10-Dec. 31.. 
15- Feb 7.... 


14-20 

21-Nov. 14. 
20- Jan. 2... 
25-31 

14- Nov. 24. 

1-28 

15- 21 

14-Nov. 24. 

. 25^31 

8-14 

. 18-24 


Lithuania 

Mexico: 

Durango Dec. 1-31 

Do. Jan. 1-Mar. 31. 

Guadalajara... Dec. 23-29 

Do. Jan. 6- Mar. 23. 



Remarks 


Juno 29-No v. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Scptember, 1924: Cases. 82: 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
(iB&tbs 27 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26 

Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 14, 1925: Cases, 
18,789; deaths, 4,110. 


Aug. l-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 

Do. 

Do. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 63; 
Nov. 30, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, fi. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 5, 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925~-Qontmued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico— Continued. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 


Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 21.— 

31 





Dec. 1-31 

1 

i 

Do _ . . 

Feb. 22-28 

2 



do 


i 


Mar. 29-Apr. 4 


1 


Doc. 11-31 

5 

4 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

59 

18 


Doc. 1-Jan. 3 


10 

Do 

Jan. 5-Mar. 29 


37 


Dec. 28-Jan. 10 ... 



Nigeria 




Do 




Persia: 

Teheran 




Do 

Jan. 1-31 


io 

Peru* 

Nov 24-30 


1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


3 

Polnnd .... 




Portugal. 

Lisbon • _ 

Doc. 7-Jan. 3 

17 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 

78 

7 

Oporto . „ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14... 

3 


Russia. _ 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

Dec 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21 


19 

Sierra Leone* 

Freetown . ...... 

Feb 7-14 

2 

Spain* 

Barcelona _ .. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 


5 

Cadiz _ 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31 


51 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


9 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 

Do 

Jan.-Feb 


13 

Malaga. _ _ _ 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


97 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21 


83 

Valencia 

Nov. 30-Doc. 0 

2 


Do 

Feb. 15- Mar. 21... 

4 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore . 

Feb. 22-28 

2 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

19 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 


Syna: 

Aleppo T 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

13 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

71 

is 

Beirut 

Feb. 11-20 

1 

Pfinmscijs 

Jan. 0-13 

2 


Do 

Feb. 11-20 

22 


Tripoli 

Tripoli 

July 14-Dec. 12. ... 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29 

52 


Tunis. 

Tunis . 

42 

35 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 25 

248 

Turkey. 

Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19 

5 

Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Feb.i-7 



De Aar District 

Jan. 25-31 .... 



Do 

Nov. 0-Jan. 17 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 2-8 



Ladybrand District 

Transvaal 

Jaji. 15-31 



Nov, 9- Jan. 10 



Do 

Feb. 1-7 




Remarks 


Jan. 34, 1326: Outl 
14, 1325, present. 



Present. Locality, capital, State 

of Tabasco. 

January-Junc, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Sept. 23-Dee. 31, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sept. 21-Dec. 28, 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. 


January-June, 1924* Cases, 9,683. 
July -September, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 


From S. S. Elmina. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Outbreaks. Jan. 1 - 31, 1925: 

Cases, 4. Natives. 

Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Outbreak, on farm* 

Do. 

Outbreaks. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Uruguay 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 45; 
deaths, 4. 

At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 
hama and ports. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St. Malo, France. January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; believed 
to have imported smallpox 
infection. 

.m. 




Jk: 

9. 9. Eldridge 

Mar. 23 

! 

1 

1 

i 

S. S. Habana 

Feb. 18 


B. S. Kuytb 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 




~ Algiers 

Do 

Nov. ] -Dec. 31 ... 
Jan. 1-Mar. 10 

5 

10 

1 

4 

Argentina: 

Rosario __ 

Jan. 1-31 

1 

Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Nov, 1 -Dec. 31 

3 


Do 

Jan. 1-31.-. 

2 


Bulgaria - 




Do * 




Chile: 

Concepcion 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 _ .. 


1 

Do_ 

Jan. 6-12- 


2 

Do 

Jan. 27 -Feb. 2 


1 

louioue 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


2 

Do 

Feb. 1-7 


1 

Talcahuano __ 

Nov. 16- Dec. 20-_. 


5 

Do 

Jan 4-10 


1 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 25-Dec. 7 


4 

Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 7 


11 

Chosen: 

Chemulpo 

Feb. 1-28 

1 

Seoul . - T 

Nov. 1-30- 

1 

1 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 

1 

Czechoslovakia- - 




Egypt: 

Alexandria.. 

Doc 3-9 

1 

1 

Cairo- 

Oct. 1 -Dec. 23 

13 

8 

Esthonia 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

4 


France.. 




Gold Coast. 




Greece 




Do 




Salon iki 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 

1 


Japan 





Latvia 




Lithuania 




Do 




Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Mar. 15-31 

1 

1 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 

Mexico City _ 

Nov. £KTan. 3 

80 


Do. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 21 

24 


San Luis Potosi 

Mar. 8-14 


1 

Morocco 




Palestine... 




Ekrdn 

Dec. 23-29 

1 


Jerusalem T 

do 

2 


Do 

Jan. 20-26 

1 


Mikveb Isreal 

.....do.. «... 

1 


Ramleh 

Feb. 10-16 

1 


Tlberiw 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2.... 

2 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


January- June, 1924: Cases, 191? 
deaths, 28. 

July-Oetober, 1924: Coses, r>. 


December, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct 1-31,1924- 1 case 

May-June, 1924: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July -December, 1924: Coses, 40; 
deaths, 4. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15. 1924- (/OSes, 2, 

October-December, 1924: Cases, 
30. 

August -October, 1924- Cases, 15, 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: C uses, 27; deaths, 

2 . 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

November, 1924; Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 


gg 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Peru: 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31... 


i 3 

A 

Pnlftnd ' ’ 




Sept. 28, 1924- Jan. 3, l^flh 
751; deaths, 57. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon...... 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 

Oporto 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 



Rumania 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924: Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Do 




Oonflt.RT17.ft 

Dec. 1-20 

i 


Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 


Russia 




Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000. July-September, 1924: 
Cases, 5,225. 

Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 i 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden: ~ 

Qoteborg 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28.... 

2 


Tunis . . . _ - 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis 

Mar. 5-25 

9 

1 

Turkey: 

Constantinople ___ . 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7 

9 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Nov 1-Dcc 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-31, 1925: 
Cases, 94; deaths, 12; native. 
In white population, cases, 2. 
Jan 1-31,1925 Native, cases, 41; 

deaths, 6. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

126 

: 

24 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

Bast London 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 


Do.. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 



Port Elizabeth 

Feb. 22-28 

1 



Natal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

130 

50 


Do 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 28; deaths, 
4. Native. 

Durban 

Feb. 15-21 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31— 

59 

8 

Jan. 11-31, 1925. Cases, 16, 

Do— 

Feb. 15-21 


deaths, 2. Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 

30 

5 

Do 



Jan. 1-31, 1925: Coses, 9. Native. 
Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. Mar. 8-14, 1925: 

Yugoslavia. __ — __ __ _ _ 




Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

5 





Casts, 1. 


YELLOW FEVEB 


Gold Coast 

October -Novem- 

4 

4 



ber, 1924. 




Salvador: 





San Salvador 

June-October, 1924 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 


X 
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YEAST IN THE TREATMENT OF PELLAGRA AND BLACK 

TONGUE 

A Note on Dosage and Mode of Administration 

By Joseph Goldberger, G. A. Wheeler, W F Tanner, Suigeons, United States Public Health 

Service 

In a recent communication 1 there were reported the results of a 
study of the action of dried brewers' yeast as a therapeutic and 
preventive agent in pellagra. Evidence was submitted that was 
interpreted as indicating conclusively that this yeast supplied an 
essential or the essential preventive factor or factors. Although 
both therapeutic and preventive tests were made, emphasis was 
placed on the preventive action, since the preventive test was con- 
sidered much more significant of the value of the preparation. 

As was stated in that communication, 20 patients in all were taken 
under treatment between May 26, 1923, and May 10, 1924. A 
number of additional cases have been treated since that time. The 
majority have been mild recurrent attacks. With one exception, 
all made prompt recoveries from the immediate attack, The 
exception was a case in a recently admitted patient with symptoms 
of central neuritis who died within 72 horn’s after coming under 
observation and beginning treatment. 

Since the publication of the above-mentioned report, inquiries 
have been received relative to certain details of the treatment with 
yeast which, so far as possible, we shall attempt to answer at this 
time. 

Our work with yeast has been done almost altogether with a com- 
mercial preparation of dried brewers' yeast . 2 It is not improbable 
that pure dried bakers' yeast 3 will prove to be approximately equally 
efficient. 

At the outset of the study the therapeutic dose was arbitrarily 
fixed at 1 gram per kilo of body weight for patients with marked 
active symptoms. As our experience has grown, we have come 
increasingly to believe that a considerably smaller dose will suffice, 
particularly when combined (and so far as possible it should bo) 
with the now well-known dietary treatment. In the cases more 
recently treated the daily dose lias been between 15 and 30 grams 

i Goldberger and Tanner: Tub. Health Rep , 192.% 40, 54-80. 

•The Harris Laboratories, Tuckahoe, N. Y 

•Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 111.; The Fleischman Co., New York, N. Y. 

41705° — 25f 1 (927) 
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(one-half to 1 ounce) or, roughly, 2 level teaspoonfuls three to six 
limes a day. 

Wo wore led to tost the action of yeast in pellagra by reason of 
some very favorable indications afforded by tests of this preparation 
in experimental black tongue in dogs. 4 We would now state that in 
the treatment of this experimentally induced disease a dose of 15 to 
30 grams (one-half to 1 ounce), depending on the weight of the 
animal, has been found very efficient in cutting short an attack* 
However, the treatment must be begun relatively early; if del^pld 
until after the dog’s temperature has risen to 40° 0. (104° F.), the 
outlook is much loss favorable. Wo would recommend this treat- 
ment to veterinarians for trial in the spontaneous disease. 

The dry powdered yeast (well dried) keeps well and retains much 
if not all of its pellagra-preventive and therapeutic activity for 
some weeks at least. It may be administered in a variety of ways. 
In pellagra we have, for the most part, given it in ordinary table 
sirup; loss frequently in conned tomato juice, and in milk. In black 
tongue we have given the yeast in gelatin capsules (veterinary 
No. 13). It may be stirred into the food as soon as the animal 
begins to cat. 

The beneficial effects of the yeast treatment have repeatedly 
been recognized by us as early as the end of the second or third day 
after the treatment was begun in both the human and the canine 
disease. 

In closing this note it may be well to emphasize that in all but the 
severe cases of pellagra careful feeding is all that is needed. In 
our judgment, it is only in cases of more than average severity, or 
where such foods as fresh milk and fresh meat can not he procured, 
that yeast ma 3 T serve a valuable purpose and may help to save life. 

LEPROSY IN THE PHILIPPINES 

When the United States occupied the Philippine Archipelago a 
quarter of a century ago, the military and, later, the civil author- 
ities, were confronted by health problems of unknown acuteness and 
magnitude. 

It soon became evident that leprosy was prevalent throughout the 
islands; an accurate morbidity census was not available, perhaps not 
obtainable. Although estimates of the number of cases of leprosy 
varied within the wide range of a few hundred to several thousand, 
the problem of checking the spread of the disease, with the ideal of 
ultimate eradication, was optimistically undertaken. 

Cuban Island, with a group of other small islands, was set aside by 
executive order for the establishment of a leper colony, and on May 
27, 1906, the first lepers were isolated in the Culion settlement. 

* Goldborger and Whcdler. Unpublished data. 
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Nineteen years have passed since segregation was begun in Culion, 
and in that time nearly 1,000 lepers, on the average, have been taken 
to Culion annually. Approximately 5,000 lepers remain alive in 
Culion; a few hundred have been discharged in recent years on parole. 
A simple arithmetical calculation reveals the mortality among known 
cases, but can not take into consideration the deaths of lepers hidden 
or undiagnosed in the remainder of the archipelago. 

>^At first glance one is impelled to question the ultimate utility of 
Segregation if, each year, for a generation, a thousand lepers may be 
found for isolation. The answer, not at first obvious, is, nevertheless, 
outstanding in that for the last decade a gradual change has been 
noted in the character of the patients isolated. Formerly the great 
majority of lepers segregated were of the advanced type, maimed and 
a burden to family and community; whereas in recent years an ever 
increasing number of early cases may be seen among the new 
arrivals incontestable evidence that segregation is becoming effec- 
tive and that a few more years of vigorous enforcement will stem the 
tide. 

Those concerned in the original organization of the Culion Colony 
wisely determined upon the establishment of a settlement not too far 
removed in nature from the surroundings to which the majority of 
the patients were accustomed, and selected a promontory in the TSay 
of Culion, where there has since been built a typical Filipino town. 
Improvements have been added from time to time, so that it now 
lias an excellent supply of mountain spring and artesian water, a 
sewerage system, an incinerator, electric light and ice plants, schools, 
churches, and a theater. 

The housing of such a largo number of indigents lias been accom- 
plished by providing large dormitories in which groups of children 
and young unmarried adults are cared for, and permitting families or 
groups of adults to build houses of their own design from materials 
furnished by the government. 

Ineapacitcd lepers suffering from acute or chronic manifestations 
of the disease or from intemirrent affections are eared for in modern, 
reinforced concrete infirmaries, nursed by fellow patients who have 
been trained as orderlies under the supervision of Sisters of Charity. 

That the Culion Leper Colony might well serve as a model of 
sanitation is evident in the gradual lowering of the death rate, which 
has steadily diminished from nearly 500 per thousand per annum in 
1908 to a point where it compares favorably with that in the average 
Filipino city or town. 

The original function of the Culion Leper Colony was the segrega- 
tion of lepers for the protection of the public health; but since, in recent 
years, the results of improved methods of treatment seem to warrant 
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the opinion that many cases of leprosy are curablo, a new hope has 
arisen among the lepers of Culion, as elsewhere in the world, and the 
colony is assuming the air of a sanatorium where the patient hopes to 
recover and return to friends and family, rather than that of a settle- 
ment of individuals who have willingly or otherwise permanently 
severed all social ties. 

Reports are being received from the Culion Colony describing 
therapeutic experiments carried out on a sufficiently large scale fa 
warrant the drawing of important conclusions after sufficient time 
has elapsed. From the wealth of clinical material, more than 2,000 
lepers have been selected for treatment with the ethyl esters of 
chaulmoogra oil alone — an experiment which, in itself, should throw 
considerable light on the confusion now existing from conflicting 
reports as to tho efficacy of this modern refinement of chaulmoogra 
oil. 

Consistent rumors are received from the press indicating the desire 
of certain Filipinos to discontinue tho segregation of lepers in the 
Culion Leper Colony and to build numerous smaller hospitals 
throughout the islands, a project which should be discouraged from 
both an economic and sanitary standpoint, since it would be sus- 
ceptible to abuses which would tend to defeat the object of segrega- 
tion, the benefits of which aro already in sight. 


EXTENT OF RURAL HEALTH SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1921-1925 


By L. L, Lumsden, Surgeon, United States Public- Health Service 

According to data obtained by the Rural Sanitation Office of the 
Public Health Service from the health departments of the States, 
the following (Table 1) is a list, by States, of .counties (or districts) 
in which the rural sections at the beginning of the calendar years 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, respectively, were provided with 
local health service under the administration of whole-time county or 
(local) district health officers: 
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Table 1. — List of counties, or districts , in which , as of January 1 , 1921, 1922, 
192$, 1924* &nd 1925, respectively , rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officers 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 | 

1925 



ALABAMA 



Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Calhoun 

Barbour 

Barboui 

Barbour 

Barbour 

Oglbert 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

i» 

Colbert 

Colbert 

Colbert 

Colbert 

Dallas 

Covington 

Covington 

Covington 

Jefferson 

Etowah 

1 ) alias 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Lauderdale 

Houston 

Etowah 

Escambia 

Escambia 

Madison 

Jeffei son 

Houston 

Etow all 

K Low all 

Mobile 

Lauderdale 

Jefferson 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

M adison 

Lauderdale 

Houston 

Houston 

Morgan 

Mobile 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Pike 

Montgomery 

Mobile 

Lauderdale 

1 aiuderdale 

Sumter 

Morgan 

Montgomery 

Limestone 

Limestone 

Talladega 

Like 

M oi gan 

Madison 

Madison 

Tuscaloosa 

Sumter 

Like 

Mobile 

Marengo 

Walker 

Talladega 

Sumter 

Montgomery 

Marshall 


Tuscaloosa 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Morgan 

Mobile 


Walker 

Pike 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Montgomery 

M organ 

1’ike 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 





Walker 



ARIZONA 




l 

1 ! 


Cochise 



CALllORNIA 



. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

■ 

San Front isco 1 

Monterey 

Oi ango 

San Francisco 1 

Sail Luis Obispo 

Montes ey 

Oi singe 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

Montei cy 

O lunge 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 


1 | 

.. _J 


San 1/Uis Obispo 



CONNECTICUT 







Fairfield J 



GEORGIA 



Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin. 

Bartow 

Bartow 

B.utow 

Bartow 

Bartow 

Brooks 

Brooks 

Clarke 

Bibb 

Bibb 

Clarke 

('hike 

Cobb 

('hike 

C la ike 

Cobb 

Cobb 

Decatur 

Cobb 

Cobb 

Decatur 

Decat ur 

1 >oughorty 

Decatur 

Decatur 

Dougherty 

Dougherty 

Fioyd 

Dekalb 

Dekalb 

Floyd 

Floyd 

Fulton 

Dougherty 

Dougherty 

Glynn 

Glynn 

Glynn 

Floyd 

Floyd 

Hall 

Hull 

Hall 

Glynn 

Glynn 

Laurens 

Laurens 

Lain ens 

Hall 

Hall 

I/O wndes 

Low rules 

Low mles 

Laurens 

Laurens 

Sumter 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Lowndes 

Lowndes 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Rn hmond 

M itchell 

Miller 

Troup 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Richmond 

Mitchell 

W aiker 

Ti oup 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Richmond 

Worth 

W aiker 

Troup 

Thomas 

Seminole 


Worth 

Walker 

Ti mip 

Walker 

Sumter 

Thomas 

Troup 





Walker 

J As San Francisco County is entirely urban, it should not hare beta included m either 1922 or 1923* 
and is omitted horn the 1924 and 1925 ibis. 

* District. 
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Table 1. — List of counties , or districts, in which , cp o/ January 1, 1921, 192$. 
1923, 1924, and 1935, respectively, rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officers — Continued 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


IPAHO 


Bannock 
Twin Falls 
Boise 


in in oi9 



Morgan 

Morgan 

Cook 




Crawford 




Moi Ran 




Sangamon 


INDIANA 


Fulton 


imv a 


! 

Dubuque 

Dubuque 

Dubuque 

Dubuque 




\\ ashmgton 

Washington 


Butler 

Butler 

Butlei 

Butler 

Cheiokee 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Cheiokee 

Cheiokee 

Geary 

Fot d 

Kills ! 

l.llis 

Klhs 

Lyon 

Geary 

Ford | 

Fold 

Geary 

Marion 

Marion 

Geary 

Geary 

Lyon 

Oftuwa 


Monon 

M ariou 

Million 

Hhei idan 


Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 



\\ uhaunsee 

\\ ab.iuns.ee 

Sheridan 



KKNTITCKV 


Boyd 

Bell 

Boyd 

Bell 

Boyd 

Daviess 

Boyd 

Davi«fw 

Boyd 

I >nviess 

Fulton 

Daviess 

Fulton 

Daviess 

Fayette 

Harlan 

Fulton 

Hailan 

Jayette 

Fulton 

Jefferson 

Harlan 

Jefferson 

Fulton 

Jefferson 

Mason 

Mason 

Johnson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Muhlenberg 

Muhlenberg 

M uson 

Johnson 

Mason 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

i 

Mason 

Bcott 

Scott 

LOUISIANA 8 

Rapides 

Beauregard 

Beauregard 

Beauregard 

Beauregard 

Caddo 

Caddo 

Caddo 

Caddo 


l)o Soto 

Do Soto 

Claiborne 

Claiborne 

! 

Natchitoches 

Natchitoches 

De Soto 

De Soto 


Ouachita 

Ouachita 

Natchitoches 

Natchitoches 


Rapides 

Rapides 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 


Washington 

Washington 

Rapides 

St. Mary 




St. Mary 

Tangipahoa 




Tangipahoa 

Washington 

Washington 


* Parishes. 
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Table 1, — List of counties , or districts , in which , as of January 1, 1921. 1922, 
192$) 1924 , and 1925 , respectively , ruraZ sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officers — Continued 


1021 

1022 

1923 j 

1924 

1925 

MAINE 3 

- 

i 

Old town 

Iiumford 

Sanford 

Watervillo 

York 

Oldtown 

Rumford 

Sanford 

Watervillc 

York 

Oldtown 

Iiumford 

Sanford 

Water ville 

York 

MARYLAND 


Washington 

Allegany 

Montgomery 

Allegany 

Fredci lek 
Montgomery 

Allegany 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Can oil 
> rederick 
Montgomery 

MAhHAOirSETTfl 


Cape Cod 3 

Cape Cod 3 

Cape Cod 3 

Cape Cod 3 

MINNESOTA 


St Louis St. Louis 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Ilamson 

Coahoma 

Coahoma 

Coahoma 

Coahoma 

Jones 

Forrest 

Forrest 

Foriest 

Forrest 

Leo 

Harrison 

Ham on 

Harrison 

Hancock 

Jones 

Hinds 

Hinds 

llariison 


Leo 

Jones 

Jones 

Jackson 


Marshall 

Lauderdale 

Lauderdale 

Jones 


Union 

IjPp 

Lee 

Lee 


Washington 

Le (loro 
, Mai shall 
Tallahatchie 
Washington 

Tallahatchie 

Washington 

Pearl River 

Sharkey 
f Washington 


MISSOURI 


Groeno Greene Gape Girardeau Dunklin Dunklin 

Jaspor Dunklin Gentry Gentry 

Gentry Greene Greene 

Greene New Madrid New Madrid 

J a s per N odaw ay N oda w ay 

Monroe Pettis Pettis 

New Madrid Polk Polk 

Nodaway St Fran -ois St. Francois 

Pettis St. Louis St. Louis 

Polk 

St Francois 


MONTANA 



Cascade 

Lewis and Clark 
Missoula 


1 Districts. 
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Table 1.— List of counties or district*) in which , a$ of January U 1921, 19$$, 
192$) 1924) and 1925) respectively, rural section# were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officer # — Continued 


im 

1992 

1923 

1924 

1925 

NEW MEXICO 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

San Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Union 

Bernalillo 
t 1 haves 

Sun Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Tori an ce 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

San M jguel 

Santa Fe 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

('haves 

Colfu \ 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

McKinley 

San Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 
..Dona Ana 

Eddy 

McKinley 

San Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Union 

Valencia 

NEW YORK 




Cattaraugus Cattaraugus 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bumi/ort 

Bert le 

Bertie 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Buncombe 

Bladen 

Bladen 

Bertie 

Bertie 

Bert to 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Bladen 

Bladen 

Cabarrus 

Cabarrus 

Cabarrus 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

Chatham 

Columbus 

Carteret 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Cumberland 

Craven 

Columbus 

Cabarrus 

Cabarrus 

Davidson 

Cumberland 

('raven 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Durham 

Davidson 

Cumberland 

('raven 

Craven 

Edgecombe 

Durham 

Davidson 

Cumberland 

C umbel land 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

Durham 

Davidson 

Duvid&ufi 

Granville 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

Durham 

Durham 

Halifax 

Gram die 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

Edgecombe 

Lenoir 

Guilford 

Granville 

Forsyth 

Forsv th 

New Hanover 

Halifax 

Guilford 

Granville 

Gian vi lie 

Northampton 

Lenoir 

Halifax 

Guilford 

Guilford 

Pitt 

Mecklenburg 

Lenoir 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Robeson 

New Hanover 

Mecklenburg 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Rowan 

Northampton 

New Hanover 

Hyde 

11 yde 

Sampson 

Pamlico 

Northampton 

Lenoir j 

Lenoir 

Surry 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Mecklenburg j 

Mecklenburg 

Vance 

Robeson 

Robeson 

New Hanover 

Now Hanover 

Wake 

Rowan 

Rowan 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Sampson 

Sampson 

Pamlico 

Pamlico 

Surry 

Surry 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Wilson 

Vance 

Vance 

Robeson 

Richmond 

Wake 

Wake 

Rowan 

Robeson 


Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Sampson 

Rowan 


Surry 

Rutherford 


Wilson 

Wilson 

Vanee 

Wake 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Sampson 

Surry 

Vanee 

Wake 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 
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Table 1 .* — List of counties , or districts, in which, as of January 1, 1981. 1988, 
1988, 1984 1 and 1985, respectively, rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officer outiuued 


mi 

1922 

1028 

1924 

1925 


OHIO 

Alien 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Auglaize 

Athens 

A thens 

Butler 

Butler 

BeJii'unt 

Auglm/e 

Belmont 

Champaign 

Champaign 

But lei 

Belmont 

Butler 

Clermont 

Clermont 

Champaign 

Butler 

Clei inont 

Crawford 

Clinton 

Clermont 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Cuyahoga 

Columbiana 

Clinton 

( lintou 

( olumbiana 

Delawn re 

( ’osbocton 

( ’olumbmna 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Fairfield 

Ci awford 

Coshocton 

Coshocton 

Crow ford 

Hamilton 

Cuyahoga 

Craw ford 

(Taw ford 

Cuyahoga 

Henry 

Krie 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Delaware 

Highland 

(Jr eerie 

Erie 

Erie 

File 

Hockmg 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Cieauga 

Fa vet to 

Lake 

Highlaud 

Hocking 

Hamilton 

Franklin 

Lorain 

Hocking 

Union 

Hancock 

Oeuugn 

Lucas 

Lake 

Luko 

Hocking 

Hamilton 

Mahoning 

Lorain 

Lorain 

Union 

Hancock 

Marlon 

Lucas 

Lucas 

Lake 

Hocking 

Medina 

M adison 

Madison 

Lot am 

Huron 

Meigs 

Mahoning 

Mahoning 

Lucas 

Lake 

Miami 

Marion 

M u ion 

Mahoning 

Loium 

Monroe 

Miami 

M laim 

Mai ion 

lilKMS 

Montgomery 

Monroe 

Montoe 

Meigs 

M ahomng 

Muskingum 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Men er 

Manon 

Noble 

Moriow 

M oi i ow 

Miami 

Meigs 

Paulding 

Muskingum 

Muskingum 

M ontgomery 

Moteei 

Sandusky 

Tauhlmg 

Paulding 

Moi row 

MriP'i 

Scioto 

Boss 

Pei ry 

Muskingum 

Montgomery 

Seneca 

Sandusky 

Bns> 

Paulding 

Morrow 

Shelby 

Scioto 

Sandusky 

Peny 

Mu Kinguin 

Stark 

Seneca 

Srioto 

Jkiehland 

Paulding 

Summit 

Shelby 

Seneca 

Boss 

Pert \ 

Trumbull 

Stark 

Shelby 

Sandusky 

Bichiand 

Union 

Summit 

Stark 

St loto 

Boss 

Washington 

Trumbull 

Summit 

Seneca 

Sami us ky 


Onion j 

Trumbull 

Shelby 

Scioto 


Washington 

Tuscarawas 

Stark 

Seneca 


Wayne 

fl mon 

Summit 

Shelby 


Wood 

Washington 

Trumbull 

Stark 



Wayne 

Tuscarawas 

Summit 



Wood 

Union 

Tiumbiill 




Washington 

Tuscarawas 




Wuyno 

Union 




Wood 

Washington 





Way no 





Wood 

OKLAHOMA 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

1 

Ottawa 

Carter 





Leflore 





Muskogee 





Oklahoma 





Pittsburg 


OREGON 



Coos 

Coos 

Clackamas 

Coos 




Douglas 

Jackson 




Klamath 
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Table 1. — List of counties , or districts , in which , os o/ January 1, 1921, 1922% 
1928 , and respectively , rwraJ sections were provided with local health 

service under whole-time health officers — Continued 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Calhoun 

Charleston 

Charleston 

Aiken 

Aiken 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Cherokee 

Darlington 

Fairfield 

Darlington 

Fairfield 

Charleston 

Beaufort 

Darlington 

Cherokee 

Charleston 

Fairfield 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Dillon 

Cherokee 

Lee 

Newberry 

Newberry 

Fairfield 

Colleton 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Orangeburg 

Orangeburg 

Greenville 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Darlington 

Dillon 

Fairfield 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Marion 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 



Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 





Pennington 





Yankton 


TENNESSEE 



Davidson 

Davidson 

Blount 

Blount 


Montgomery 

Gibson 

Davidson 

Davidson 


Koane 

Montgomery 

Gibson 

Gibson 


Williamson 

Koane 

Williamson 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Koane 

Sevier 

Williamson 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Roane 

Rutherford 

Sevier 

Willmrnson 


TEXAS 


! 

Bell 

Dallam 

Cherokee 

Dallam 

Falls 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallam 

Hidalgo 

Hidalgo 

Jefferson 

Hidalgo 

Dallas 

Jefferson 

Nueces 

Tarrant 

Jefferson 

Hidalgo 

Rod River 

Tarrant 

Wichita 

Tarrant 

Jefferson 

Tarrant 


Williamson 


Tairant 

Washington 


UTAH 


Weber 

Weber 

Weber 

Davis 


Weber 


VERMONT 1 


First 

First 

First 


Second 

Second 

Second 


Third 

Third 

Third 


Fourth 

Fourth 

Fourth 


Fifth 

Fifth 

Fifth 


Skth 

Sixth 

Sixth 


Seventh 

Seventh 

Seventh 


Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth 


Ninth 

Ninth 

Ninth 


Tenth ‘ 

Tenth 

Tenth 



* Districts. 
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Table 1. — List of counties , or districts, in whirl i, as of January 1, 1921, 1922, 
1923 , 1924 , «wa 1925, respectively, rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officers — Continued 


1021 


1022 


1923 


1024 


J925 


VIRGINIA 


Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Aeconiac 

Aeconiac 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Aihngton 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Arlington 

Ailmgton 

Clarke 

Fairfax 

Fairfax 

Augusta 

A ugusta 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Halifax 

Fairfax 

Brunswick 

Fauquier 

Halifax 

Nanscmond 

Halifax 

Fairfax 

Halifax 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Henrico 

Halifax 

Henry 

Tazewell 

Russell ; 

James City 

Henrico 

Norfolk 

Tazewell 

Wise 

Wise 

Loudoun i 

Nansvniond 

Norfolk 

Fiji) cess Aime 
Russell 

Wise 

1 

Isle of Wight 

James City 

Nansen' oud 
Noithampton 

Wise. 



WASHINGTON 



King 

King 

Chelan 

(’hoi an 

Chelan 

Spokane 

Spokane 

King 

King 

King 

Walla Walla 

Walla Walla 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Yakima 

Yakima 

Yakima 

Walla Walla 
Yakima 

Walla Walla 

Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Greenbrier 

Greenbrier 

Logan 

Hancock 

Gilmer 


l^ogan 

Marion 

llamson 

Hancock 


Mingo 

Mingo 

Logan 

Harrison 

; 

• 

Preston 

Marion 

Preston 

Taylor 

Logan 

Marion 

Mai shall 

Preston 

Taylor 

WYOMINQ 



' 

Natrona 

Natrona 
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Risumd of Table 1 


State 

Number of counties, Janu- 
ary 1— 

Increase ; 
or de- 1 
crease 
in 1921 

Increase 
or de- 
crease 
in 1922 

I 

Increase 
or de- 
crease 
in 1923 

Increase 
or de- 
crease 
in 1924 

1021 

192 2 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Alabama 

16 

18 

19 

22 i 

24 

+2 

4-1 

4-3 

** 

Arizona __ 

0 

0 

() 

0 

1 




Xi 

California 

0 

1 

4 

6 

6 ! 

+1 

4*3 

4-1 

4-i 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

() 

0 

1 





Georgia 

17 

18 

18 

19 

21 

4-1 


4-1 

+2 

Idaho 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

+3 

-3 

Illinois 

0 

o 

1 

1 

4 1 

4-1 


+3 

Indiana.. 

0 

0 

1 

e 

0 


4-1 

— i 

Iowa 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4-1 


4-1 


Kansas ............. 

5 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4-3 


-2 

Kentucky.. __ 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 



-1 

Louisiana 


7 

7 

10 

9 i 

+6 


43 

-1 

Maine. . 

0 

0 

6 

5 

fi 

+5 


Maryland 

0 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4-1 

-H 

4-1 

+3 

Massachusetts 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

-hi 



: 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

() 

] 

1 


41 1 


Mississippi 

4 

0 

12 

10 

11 

4-5 

4-3 

-2 | 

41 

Missouri 

1 

2 

11 

9 

9 

4-1 

4-9 

-2 


Montana 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4* 1 


-1 


New Mexico 

5 

7 

8 

10 

10 

-f2 

4-1 

42 


New York „ 

0 

I 0 

0 

1 

1 



41 


N orth C ai olina. 

25 

; 29 

29 

33 

35 

44 


44 

42 

Ohio 

36 

! 40 

42 

45 

47 

4-4 

4-2 

43 

42 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 




44 

Oregon 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 


4-1 


4-4 

South Carolina ...... 

8 

7 

7 

9 

14 

~r 


42 

46 

South Dakota. 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4-1 


42 

Tennessee 

0 

4 

f> 

8 

9 

4-4 

+ 1 

43 

1 + 1 

Texas 

6 

5 

6 

6 

4 

-1 

4*1 


-2 

Utah . 

0 

1 

1 


2 

41 



41 

Vermont 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 



-10 

Viiginia 

10 

9 

9 

14 

J3 



45 

-1 

Washington 

1 

4 

4 

fi 

6 



41 


West Viiginia 


3 

4 

6 

8 

4-2 

4-1 

4-2 

42 

Wyoming ... 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

! 


4 1 








1 




Total 

161 

202 

1 

230 

250 

280 

4-41 

1 * H>K 

420 

430 


The accompanying map shows the counties or districts in the 
United States in which, as of January 1, 1925, the rural sections were 
provided with local health service under whole-time, local (county 
or district) health officers. 

The net gain of 30 counties in 1924 is cause for encouragement to 
all persons interested in this much-needed economical and effective 
development for the conservation and promotion of the health of the 
people of the United States. Most of the increases during the year 
were made in States in which the respective State health departments, 
with the cooperation of the United States. Public Health Service or 
the International Health Board, or both, were enabled to give en- 
couragement, technical advice, and financial assistance to county or 
district health departments. 

Without moral support and financial assistance from outside 
sources, local governments of rural communities (counties, towns, 
townships, or districts) evidently are not disposed to appropriate ade- 
quately for the support of efficient, whole-time, local health service. 
As health conditions in a rural community in one State influence 
importantly those in other communities in that and in other States, 
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it seems proper for the State and the Federal Government to par- 
ticipate in due proportion in the development and maintenance of 
efficient, economical, official, local health service. Yet for only a 
very small proportion of our State health departments are sufficient 
funds provided to enable the State government to meet to a degree 
approaching adequacy its responsibilities in the field of rural health 
service, and the United States Public Health Service has been pro- 
vided for the last five years with annual appropriations of only 
$50,000 to $75,000 for rural sanitation. 

At the rate of progress made since 1920, it will take about 85 years 
for whole-time rural health service to be extended to all communities 
of the United States in which such service is needed. 

Reasonably adequate whole-time rural health service throughout 
this country would cost about $20,000,000 a year, and, through the 
prevention of sickness, death, and loss in earnings, would effect a 
saving to the people of over $1,000, 000, 000- -or a net saving every 
year of over $980,000,000. 

Table 2 presents, by States, the percentage of rural population 
having loeal health service under the direction of whole-time county 
(or district) health officers at the beginning of 1925. 

Tahlk 2 . — Percentage of rural population hating, oh January 1, 1925, local 
health hcmci under whole-tune county or district health officers 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ocorjna 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 


Kural popu- 
lation 

(census, 1920) 

Kural popu- 
lation with 
local health 
service under 
dueetion of 
whole-time 
health officers 

| Percentage of 
j luialpopu- 
; lalion with 
! local health 
| service under 

1 direction of 
' whole-time 
health officers 

1, S3H, 857 

807,058 

43.88 

210.(35 

27,344 

12.62 

1 , 401 , 707 

0 

0 

1,095, 132 

269,879 

24.64 

m 370 

0 

0 

444, 202 

11,475 

2.58 

102, m 

0 

0 

012 . 045 

0 

0 

2, 167, 073 

380,002 

17.65 

312, m 

0 

0 

2,082,127 

164,283 

7.89 

1. 447, 535 


0 

1, 528, 526 

34,845 1 

2.28 

J, 151, 203 

82,055 

. 7.12 

1,783, C87 

142,948 

a OX 

1, 370,346 

217,638 

ia59 

408, 445 

25,631 

a 47 

580, 239 

225,038 

3a 78 

202, 108 

10,562 

a 19 

1,426, 852 

0 

0 

1, 335, 532 

50,898 

3.81 

1,650,497 

244, 125 

16.75 

1, 817, 152 

251,578 

13.84 

376, 878 

32,711 

a<»7 

891,066 

0 

0 

62, 153 

0 

0 

163, 322 

0 

0 

680, 964 

0 

0 

295,300 

120,182 

I 4a 68 

1,705,383 

30,708 

! 2.21 

2,068,753 

635,303 

45.21 

568,633 

0 

0 
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Table 2,— Percentage of rural population having, on January 1, 19?S, local health 
service under whole-time county or district health officers — Continued 


State 

Rural popu- 
lation 

(census, 1020) 

Rural popu- 
lation ltli 
local health 
service under 
direction of 
whole-time 
health officers 

Percentage of 
rural popu- 
lation with 
local health 
service under 
direction of 
whole- time 
health officers 

Ohio 

2. 082, 258 

l, 218, 522 
' 150| 502 
SO, 80(5 

0 

59. 9(5 


1, 4SS. odd 
302. 070 

10. 70 
2U (51 
() 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . ..... 

3, 112, 202 
ID. 217 1 

Rhode Island 

0 

() 

South Carolina * 

1, m, 737 | 
531,075 ! 

492, 4(55 
32, 121 
242, 351 

35. 43 
0.00 

South Dakota 

Tennessee - - 

1, 72b. fi.VJ 

14 03 

Texas - 

8, 150 o30 

108, 050 
22, 100 

0 

307, 015 
1(5(5, 581 
195, 523 

3 44 

Utah 

233.812 

9. 45 

Vermont - - 

Virginia -- - - - 

212, 452 

1, ft!, 5, 203 

0 

IS. 77 

Washington - - 

(507, HKf) 

27 40 

West Virginia -- 

1,(04, #*04 

1 , 387, 499 
137. 054 

17 80 

Wisconsin „ - - 

Wyoming ...... 

[ 0 
3, 188 

0 

2.32 


Total - 

51,400,017 j 

i 7, 138, 838 

1 1 

13 88 



The lack at this time of official local health service approaching 
adequacy among over 80 per cent of our rural population is, in view 
of every salient fact in the situation, a matter of portentous serious- 
ness and one which should be given the prompt and vigorous atten- 
tion of all who have a genuine interest in our national welfare. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONAL BIRTH, DEATH, AND INFANT 
MORTALITY RATES, 1924 

The Department of Commerce announces that birth rates for 
1924 were higher than for 1923 in 16 of the 25 States for which figures 
for the two years are shown in the accompanying summary. The 
W heat, 1924 birth rate (31 .9 per 1,000 population) is shown for rural 
districts of North Carolina, and the lowest (14.9) is for rural districts 
of Montana. 

Death rates for 1924 were lower than for 1923 in 23 of the 29 
States shown for both years, record low rates appearing for the fol- 
lowing 13 States: Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. The following 6 States have higher rates 
for 1924 than for 1923: California, Florida, Mississippi, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Washington. The highest 1924 death rate 
(22.1 per 1 ,000 population) is shown for the urban districts of Missis- 
sippi, and the lowest (6.5) for the rural districts of Montana. 

Infant mortality rates for 1924 are generally lower than those for 
1923, as only 3 of the 25 States show higher rates in 1924. The 
highest 1924 infant mortality rate (121.6) appears for the urban 
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districts of South Carolina, and the lowest (51) for the rural districts 
of Nebraska. Infant mortality rates are 9hown for both years for 
44 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920. For 36 of these 
cities the 1924 infant mortality rates are lower than those of the 
previous year. The highest 1924 rate (92) is for Trenton and the 
lowest (45.3) for Seattle. 


Birth, death, and infant mortality rales ( exclusive of stillbirths) for States in the 
birth registration area, 1923 and 1924 

[The terra “urban” indicates municipalities of 10,000 inhabitants or more in 1920, and the remainder of the 
. State are included in “rural”] 


Area 

| Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 births 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Total*.. 

22.5 

22.3 

11.9 

12.4 

71.9 

77.7 

Uilmn 

22.5 

22.2 

12.4 

12.9 

72.8 

77.9 

Kuial. 

22 5 

22 3 

11.4 

12 0 

71 0 

77.4 

California 

22.0 

21 1 

14 5 

14.3 

07.3 

73.0 

Urban 

22 4 

21 3 

14.4 

14.4 

62 4 

65.8 

Kuial 

21.6 

20 8 

14.5 

14 3 

74 4 

83.3 

Connecticut 

21. 1 

20.8 

11.3 

12.0 

68 9 

76.5 

In ban 

22 0 

22.4 

11.3 

12 0 

67.1 

76.8 

Rural 

16. 1 

15 9 

11.4 

12.1 

76.7 

75.3 

Delaware 

IS 9 

19 7 

12.8 

14.0 

95 2 

104.0 

Urban 

19.2 

19.6 

11.7 

13.2 

90.9 

98.5 

IUnal 

16 6 

19.6 

14 0 

14 9 

99.9 

109.7 

Florida 

24.2 

(’) 

14 0 

13.5 

83.4 

(’) 

Uibari 

24 7 

( 2 ) 

16.7 

15.1 

89.9 

(») 

Kuial 

24 0 

( 2 ) 

13 8 

12.9 

80 9 

(*) 

Illinois 

19 9 

19.4 

11 2 

12 0 

71.1 

81.9 

Urban. 

20 5 

19.9 

11 6 

12 3 

74.6 

85.0 

Rural 

19.0 

18.7 

10.7 

11.7 

65.2 

77.1 

Indiana 

22.3 

21 7 

12.2 

12.9 

65 3 

71.0 

Urban 

23 3 

22.3 

12.4 

13. 1 

72 7 

78.5 

Rural 

21.6 

21.3 

12. 1 

12.7 

59 2 

65.2 

Maine 

23 6 

22.6 

13.6 

15.0 

80.7 

88.5 

Urban 

24.7 

24.5 

14.8 

16.5 

88 2 

88.7 

Rural 

23. 2 

21 9 

13.1 

14.4 

77 3 

88.4 

Maryland 

22.7 

23.0 

13.8 

14.7 

86.3 

94.6 

Urban 

22.4 

22 9 

14.4 

15.1 

84.6 

87,1 

Rural 

23.2 

23.2 

13.0 

14.1 

88.5 

104.4 

Michigan 

24.1 

23 4 

11.6 

12.4 

72.2 

80.3 

Urban 

24 4 

24.1 

11.0 

11.9 

75.5 

85.3 

Rural. 

23 7 

22.6 

12 4 

13 0 

07.9 

73.7 

Minnesota 

22 0 

22.5 

9.7 

10.1 

50.6 

61.7 

Urban 

24 2 

24.3 

12.0 

12.5 

65.7 

61.9 

Rural 

20.7 

21.6 

8.4 

8.9 

67.0 

61.5 

Mississippi 

24 3 

24.0 

11.8 

11.4 

71.3 

68.1 

U l ban 

27.5 

24.1 

22. 1 

20.3 

94.7 

85.9 

Rural 

24.0 

24.0 

10.9 

10.6 

69 0 

66.5 

Montana..- 

16.1 

17.1 

7.8 

8.0 

65.8 

71.5 

Urban 

21.0 

22.8 

13.0 

12.8 

71.9 

72.4 

Rural 

14.9 

15.7 

6.5 

6.8 

63.7 

71.1 

Nebraska 

21.5 

22.0 

9.0 

9,5 

55 2 

57.3 

Urban 

23.7 

23.8 

12.8 

13.1 

67.5 

70.5 

Rural 

20.9 

22 3 

7.9 

8.4 

51.0 

53.2 

New Hampshire 

22 5 

20.8 

14.1 

15.1 

78.0 

93.2 

Urban. 

25.6 

24.3 

13.3 

14.5 

81.0 

101.6 

Rural 

19.9 

17.9 

14.7 

15.5 

74.8 

84.0 

New Jersey 

22.3 

22.1 

11.9 

12.3 

70 0 

71.6 

Urban * 

23.9 

23.8 

11.6 

12.0 

70.3 

7a 5 

Rural 

19.2 

19.0 

12.3 

12.9 

69.4 

74.8 

New > ork 

21.2 

21.2 

12.8 

13.0 

69.1 

72.1 

Urban 

21.8 

21.9 

12.2 

12,4 

69.6 

71.2 

Rural 

19.1 

19.0 

14.8 

15.4 

67.1 

75.7 


1 Birth registration urea, exclusive of the following States, for both years, as data for 1924 are incomplete: 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Utah, Death rates 
for Kansas, Kentucky, and Massachusetts and birth rates for Iowa will be found on p. 952. 

* Not in the registration area in 1923. 
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Birth, death , and infant mortality rates ( exclusive of stillbirths) for States in the 
birth registration area, 1928 and 1924 — Continued 


Area 

Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

Births 

Deaths 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

North Carolina 

31 6 

31.3 

11.9 

12 0 

82.7 

81.0 

Urban 

30 t 

28 4 

16 2 

10. 2 

100 7 

109 5 

Rural 

31* 9 

31.8 

11 1 

11 3 

79 8 

76 8 

North Dakota 

20 8 

(*> 

7 1 

(•) 

66.7 

<*) 

Urban 

30.4 

( 2 ) 

12 5 

(*) 

67.5 

(*') 

Rural 

19 9 

(*) 

6 6 

(*’) 

66 6 

( ! ) 

Ohio 

21. 1 

21.0 

11 2 

12 3 

66.8 

74.7 

Urban-. 

21. G 

21.6 

11. 1 1 

12 0 

70.4 

74.0 

Rural , 

20 5 

20 3 

11 4 

12 6 

61 7 

74 7 

Oregon.. 

18 0 

18.2 

11 3 

10 9 

63, 3 

57.3 

urban . 

19 5 

18.6 

13 1 

12 6 

51 4 

53.2 

Rural 

18 0 

18 0 

10 2 

9 9 

51 0 

60.0 

Pennsylvania 

24 2 

23 9 

12 3 

13 3 

78.8 

90 4 

Urban 

1 23 r> 

23 3 

13 3 

13 9 

80.4 

87 0 

Rural 

24 H 

24 5 

11 3 

12 5 

77 0 

93.9 

South Carolina - 

20 9 

25 4 

12 9 

11.8 

101 7 

96.3 

Urban 

20 G 

20 3 

21 fl 

20 1 

121 G 

110 8 

Jh UTill - 

20 9 

20 3 

11 9 

10 9 

99 i 

93. 8 

Vermont 

21 0 

20 8 

13 8 

15 2 

70 3 

70. 0 

Urban 

27 0 1 

24 5 

16 0 

16 5 

78 4 

92. t 

Rural - 

20 0 1 

20 2 

13 4 

15 ft 

08 6 

72.9 

Virginia..- 

20 5 | 

20 8 

11 9 

12 8 

76.9 

84.0 

Urban 

2! 7 • 

22 4 

13 3 

13 8 

93 1 

98.4 

Rural 

2K 2 ' 

28 a 

11.5 

12 5 

72 4 

80 L 

Washington .. .. . 

17 4 1 

17 0 

10 0 

9 7 

55 8 

56. 5 

Urban 

in 9 : 

18 9 

10 7 

10 3 

51 0 

51.0 

Ruial 

10. 1 

16 6 

9 3 

9 1 

00 3 

62.2 

Wisconsin .. . . 

20 7 i 

21.5 

10 l 

10 7 

6o r> 

69. 9 

Urban . 

23 5 

23 3 

11 0 

11 8 

68 6 

76 8 

Rural 

19 0 

20 4 

9 0 

10 0 

64 9 

65 2 

Wyoming - — 

24 0 

23 4 

9 5 

10 3 

63 8 

79.6 

Urban 

31 5 

31.9 

12 3 

16 1 

73 1 

102 2 

Rural 

22 5 

21 4 

8 9 

9.3 

61 3 

73 5 


s 2\ot in the registration area in 1923. 


Birth , death, and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths ) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 1928 and 192'+ 


(The 1924 figures are provisional . Cities having incomplete data for either births or deaths are shown 
at the end of this table Cities designated by asterisks (*) contain cither ritatc institutions or institutions 
for the cure of children! 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 

City 

j Births 

Deaths 

pci 1,000 births 


1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

California 

Alameda 

17 1 

| 

10 2 

10.1 

10 2 

50.4 

40.1 

Bakersfield 

3! 0 

32 8 j 

19 2 

18 0 

95. 4 

85.2 

Berkeley 

14 1 

15 4 

9 8 

9 0 

50. 5 

41 3 

Eureka 

30 8 

29 0 

19 1 

22. 5 

58.1 

95.9 

Fresno*..- j 

24 7 

25 7 

9 S 

11.9 

I 59.9 

89.8 

Glendale* - 

39.5 I 

36 8 

24 8 

23 7 

48.2 

41.6 

Long Beach 1 

27.8 

27 0 

14.3 

15.7 

40 6 

41.1 

Los Angeles 1 

0> 

0) 

0) 

0) 

66.0 

72.1 

Oakland.. j 

18 3 

17 3 

11 2 

10.8 

65.7 

62.7 

Pasadena 

24 9 

22.1 

15.3 

14.7 

45.3 

30.5 

Pomona 

22 0 

24 5 

13 8 

15 2 

70.8 

63.9 

Richmond - 

16 1 

15 3 

6.0 

6.0 

i 60.7 

60.5 

Riverside 

26.2 

24.4 

17 8 

17.0 

91.6 

04.5 

Sacramento 

28 6 

26.8 

17.6 

17.0 

69.9 

G6.2 

San Bernardino* 

35.7 

35.0 

23.2 

25.0 

! 101.5 j 

112.2 


1 Population not estimated. 

41705 — 25f 2 
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Birth, death , and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths) for dim intke 
birth registration arm , 19 $8 and 1994 — Continued 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1 ,000 births 

City 

Births 

Deaths 


1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

California — Continued 







San Diego 

23.1 

22.9 

17.2 

10.8 

54.8 

59.3 

San Francisco 

16. 5 

10.0 

13.6 

13,6 

56v8 

58.3 

San Jase 

20 5 

18.3 

11.1 

10.7 

52.5 

52.2 

Santa Ana 

28 6 

29.7 

17.2 

16.9 

111.9 

80.2 

Santa Barbara 

20.2 

21 1 

12.1 

13.4 

63,8 

61.3 

Santa Crus 

21 4 

20.8 

19.8 

23.1 

29,9 

26.4 

Santa Monica 

32 8 

34.0 

21J2 

21.4 

55.5 

88.7 

Stockton * 

20 1 

21 1 

13.4 

13.9 

64.9 

78.1 

Vallejo 

8.7 

10.2 

7 5 

7.6 

67.0 

63 5 

Venice..., 

10.2 

7.8 

9.1 

7.5 

71.4 

78.4 

Connecticut 







Ansoma... 

lfi 0 

18.3 

8.2 

9.5 

116.7 

07.1 

Bridgeport 

(0 

(>) 

(0 

0) 

56.2 

79.9 

Bristol 

25 2 

23 9 

8.9 

10.4 

79. 0 

77.5 

Danbury town 

23.1 

23 8 

14.3 

19.2 

64 0 

96,0 

Derby 

35 3 

36.3 

14.6 

16.6 

73 9 

89*2 

East Hartford town 

11 2 

10 6 

7.5 

7.7 

67.1 

6B.2 

Enfield town 

23 3 

23.8 

10.7 

9.6 

67.8 

84.5 

Fairfield town. 

15.7 

15 4 

7.8 

6.9 

73.1 

77.3 

Greenwich town 

10. 2 

18.1 

10. Q 

12.1 

69 3 

01.8 

Hartford 

! 25 9 

25.4 

11 6 

13.1 

61.8 

79.3 

Manchester town 

22.2 

20 4 

8.7 

9.5 

i 52 5 

70.7 

Meriden town 

10 4 

21.4 

12.4 

12.1 

67.3 

69.3 

Middletown town*. 

27.1 

26.4 

22.9 

22.4 

70.1 

71.9 

Milford town.. - 

12 2 

12 8 

9.3 

9,5 

03 7 

44.6 

Naugatuck borough 

10 4 

11.5 

5.5 

7.3 

65 5 1 

98.4 

New Britain 

24 8 

25 5 

9.6 

8.7 

77.1 

79.1 

New Haven 

22 8 

22 9 

12.2 

12.0 

72 2 

74 4 

New London 

27.8 

27 0 

14.5 

15.0 

59 3 

83.7 

Norwalk 

23 0 

20.2 

, 12,5 

13.7 

59.2 

75.1 

Norwich town * 

27.2 

2G.2 

17,3 

16.6 

70.2 

65.6 

Orange town. 

22.2 

20. 0 

14 0 

14.8 

60.0 

54.1 

Stamford town 

29. 5 

24.2 

13.5 

11.8 

07.3 

59.0 

Stonington town 

15.0 

15.5 

9.1 

10 4 

58 1 

78 8 

Stratford town 

[ 15 0 

14 7 

8.8 

8 0 

73.3 

59.9 

Toriington town 

20.7 

18 8 

9.5 

8 3 

56 8 

62.2 

Wallingford town 

14 9 

14.9 

8.4 

10.8 

43 2 

32.8 

Water bury... - 

0) 

( J ) 

0) 

(’) 

77 1 

88.9 

Windham town 

24.1 

25.4 

12,4 

' 15.7 

49.1 

88.6 

Delaware 







Wilmington 

19.2 

19 8 

11.7 

13,2 

90.9 

98.5 

District of Columbia 







Washington 

19.0 

18.9 

13.5 

14 9 

76.0 

91.8 

Florida 







Jacksonville - * — 

22 2 

(’) 

17.7 

17.3 

97.6 

(*) 

Key West 

18.9 

(*) 

32 2 

11.5 

93 2 

(’) 

Miami .. 

40 5 

(*) 

S’) 

22.4 

18.2 

102. 5 

( 2 ) 

Pensacola 

20.3 

14.2 

13.4 

102 0 

(*> 

St. Petersburg 

18 9 

(’) 

18 8 

16.9 

90.0 

2 

Tampa 

25 1 

( a ) 

13.4 

11.5 

61.8 

(*) 

Illinois 







Alton 

25.7 

25.1 

14.6 

14.1 

91 2 

84.1 

Aurora 

25.3 

23.8 

12.6 

13.3 

54.9 

61.4 

Belleville 

17.5 

19.2 

12 5 

14.3 

79.6 

91.8 

Berwyn 

15.9 

14.2 

7.1 

7.6 

52.4 

94.3 

Bloomington 

18.1 

19 5 

13.5 

13.6 

73.4 

60.2 

Blue Island 

29 8 

23 9 

14.2 

16. 4 

75 6 

J06.3 

Cairo 

lfi 9 

14.2 

17.7 

> 17.0 

141.2 

165.3 

Canton 

21.7 

20.8 

14.6 

17.4 

71.1 

109.2 

Ceotralia 

24.7 

23.0 

12.0 

15.3 

91.2 

18L8 

Champaign 

21 8 

20.3 

12.1 

11.5 

92.3 

69.0 

Chicago 

20.0 

19 4 

11.2 

11.7 

76.8 

87.3 

Chicago Heights 

19.5 

23.0 

9.1 

12.7 

82,9 

126.8 


* Population not estimated. 

1 Not in the birth registration area in 1923. 
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Birth, death, and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area , 1988 and 1984 — Continued 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Dpaths under 1 year 

City 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 births 


1024 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

IHinoUt —Continued 

Cicero 

10.4 

12 4 

4 8 

5 3 

87.8 

90.6 

Danville - 

21 1 

23 9 

14 3 

17.0 

75 5 

80.7 

Decatur.-, 

22 1 

22 0 

12 3 

13 4 

77.0 

84.3 

East St. Louis 

20. r, 

19 5 

11 9 

13. A 

106.4 

108.2 

Elgin* — 

22 1 

19 3 

21 5 

23. 3 

58.0 

48.2 

Evanston - 

34 7 

31 7 

11 2 

11 A 

43.2 

45.7 

Forest Park 

ft 3 

7 7 

9 0 

8 6 

125.0 

73 7 

Freeport - 

24 fi 

22 3 

15 2 

16.2 

49 5 

66.2 

Galesburg 

Granite City - 

24 0 

23.9 

14 0 

16 9 

64 2 

82 1 

32 3 

26 5 ! 

12 2 

13 7 

83.2 

78.7 

Herrin — 

20 4 

29 0 | 

11 1 

10 9 

94. 1 

110.5 

Jacksonville* 

20 1 

19 4 ! 

32 6 

31.8 

71.9 

78 2 

Joliet 

19 0 

20 2 

11 9 

12 6 

91.2 

102.2 

Kankakee 

25 8 

24 8 j 

14 0 

13 5 

74 5 

74.3 

Kewanee 

18 5 

19 1 1 

10 o 

12 9 

89. 1 

85.2 

La Salle - - 

25 2 

23 5 ! 

11 7 

12.7 

77.8 

81.2 

Lincoln* - ... 

21 7 

18 5 i 

16 0 

21 9 

67.2 

137.2 

Mattoon 

25 3 

25 9 

15 8 

14.3 

89 9 

72 8 

Maywood 

Moline 

12 7 

l 11 7 

7 4 

7.0 

68.2 

63 7 

18 9 

I 19.1 1 

9 3 

10 A 

01.9 

66.5 

Murphysboro. 

16.1 

22 3 

12 0 

14. A 

66 3 

60.6 

Oak Park . . 

43 6 

37 6 1 

14 4 

13 8 

29.4 

37.2 

Ottawa. 

27.1 

26 0 : 

13 ft 

17.7 

6S 0 

99.0 

Pekin 

24.0 

24.9 

12 A 

10 8 

66 9 

68.8 

Peoria - 

16 3 

17.8 

13 7 

15. 3 

84 5 

89 0 

Quincy 

20.4 

20 6 

14 3 

16 0 

64.0 

60.8 

Rock Island 

11.5 

11 0 

8.8 

8.2 

1 51. 1 

78.6 

Rockford.. .. 

21 3 

19.9 

9 1 

10 4 

57 4 

86 t 

Springfield 

22 A 

21 9 

, 15 5 

17 0 

69 4 

79.9 

Streator 

30 ft 

26. 3 

14 S 

14. 1 

45.7 

61. 1 

Urbana _ 

IS 8 

14 8 

1 13. 2 

9 9 

66 7 

55 6 

Waukegan 

20 4 

20 3 

10.2 

11.3 

68.6 

118.6 

Indiana 

Anderson-.,. 

21 1 

20.0 

12 1 

11 6 

68.8 

83 3 

Bloomington.. 

35. 1 

33 8 

13 7 

14.3 

52.8 

70.2 

Clinton 

16 8 

18 2 

8 4 

6 9 

122 2 

91.3 

Craw fords villa 

18.6 

17 8 

16 4 

15 1 

35. 9 

70 3 

East Chicago 

24 4 

24. 5 

10 2 

10 4 

139. 5 

123. 1 

Elkhart 

23 4 

23 5 

11. 1 

12 0 

54.7 

65.4 

Elwood... 

24 A 

24.9 

11 8 

12 8 

83 3 

84.9 

Evansville 

19 5 

19.3 

11.9 

11.7 

68 5 

72.6 

Fort Wayne - 

25 2 

22. 7 

11 1 

12.9 

60 8 

62.2 

Frankfort -. 

23 2 

18.4 

12 2 

13.3 

64 0 

78.3 

Gary 

27.4 

24 A 

13 0 

12 A 

87 7 

98.7 

Hammond — 

27 0 

23 7 

9 1 

10.9 

72 A 

107. 9 

Huntington 

23 8 

21.6 

1J.3 

12. 3 

56 8 

30.4 

Indianapolis 

20. 9 

20 7 

13 1 

14.4 

77 1 

86 3 

Jeffeisonville.. 

23 6 

19. 8 

15 3 

15. 1 

105 0 

55. 0 

Kokomo 

22 5 

22 9 

10 6 

J1 6 

77 0 

72 0 

La Porte 

24,7 

21 8 

11 9 

13.8 

35.5 

68.9 

Lafayetle 

21*. 1 

30 9 

19 0 

20 7 

A3 9 

50.0 

Logansport 

18.7 

19 8 

11 0 

12 7 

44 5 

46. 9 

Marion - 

21 6 

21 7 

11 0 

14.8 

62.8 

83. 5 

Michigan City 

29 7 

28 4 

14 6 

14.5 

70.2 

79.0 

Mishawaka _ . . - 

45. 9 

38.6 

15. 5 

14.3 

57.1 

65 9 

Muncie 

21 3 

20 2 

12. 1 

13 5 

83.7 

84.8 

New Albany 

23 4 

21 8 

13 7 

13.8 

42 7 

41.9 

New Castle - ... 

19. 1 

18 4 

9 3 

10 2 

73.0 

77.7 

Peru - 

23 1 

22.3 

12.7 

13 7 

75. 3 

64.3 

Richmond 

16 2 

14.9 

10.2 

11 2 

57 4 

65.7 

South Bend — 

30.9 

28.2 

12 0 

11. 6 

04.3 

70.7 

Terre Haute 

21. 0 

21.4 

13 9 

14 0 

77.9 

70.7 

Vincennes - 

24 8 

23 3 

16 7 

14.7 

91.5 

72.1 

W'hitiug 

21 5 

19. 8 

7.0 

8.3 

82.7 

99.5 

Maine 

Auburn „ 

14.4 

15. 6 

10.5 

12.2 

85.6 

105.5 

Augusta* 

24.9 

26.4 

22.7 

23.5 

91.2 

55.1 

Bangor* 

21.1 

18.8 

19.3 

20.2 

69.6 

76. A 

Bath 

12 7 

12 0 

8.8 

9.8 

105. 5 

85.0 

Biddeford - - 

36.9 

35 3 

14.6 

17.0 

85.3 

115. 0 

Lewiston 

30.6 

33. 1 

16.6 

19.3 

117.8 

107 2 

Portland 

21 8 

22 4 

14.3 

15. 6 

79 8 

74.6 

Sanford town 

39 2 

29 9 

9.8 

14.2 

62 4 

109 8 

Waterville 

31. C 

30.9 

14.3 

15.0 

93.3 

71.6 
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Birth , death , and infant mortality rates ( exclusive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 1988 and 1984 — Continued 



Bate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 

City 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 births 


1624 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Maryland 







Annapolis..- 

21.3 

21.6 

11.8 

35.1 

79.8 

ms 

Balt im me 

22.2 

22 7 

14.4 

15.0 

85.0 

85.6 

Cumberland 

20.8 

27.7 

13.9 

16.2 

79.1 

106,1 

Frederick 

26.8 

27.7 

20 5 

25.0 

93.5 

mo 

88.2 

Hagerstown 

22. 1 

22.6 

13.1 

13.9 

79.3 

Michigan 


Adrian 

24.4 

24. 0 

15.6 

16.0 

43.0 

78.0 

Alpena 

31.0 

30.4 

14 9 

18 6 

70, 6 

01.7 

Ann Arbor* 

31.7 

33.0 

29. 7 

28.9 

66 9 

109 4 

Battle Creek. 

19 4 

19.1 

13 2 

13 4 

81.4 

87.8 

Bay City 

23.1 

21.3 

12.6 

12 2 

49.8 

03,3 

Benton Harbor 

30.5 

20 5 

16 3 

13.5 

84 1 

68.0 

Petioit 

0) 

0) 

( J ) 

0) 

78 9 

86 6 

Escaiinbu 

35 0 

36.3 

14 8 

15. 9 

70 8 

79.8 

Flint. — 

(0 

(>) 

0) 

<») 

68.9 

08.0 

Grand Rapids 

22 3 

22 7 

10 3 

11.7 

52. 0 

63.3 

Hatntrainck. 

19 7 

23.1 

5 4 

6 2 

108.2 

112.4 

Highland Park 

22 0 

23 3 

8 2 

8.3 ' 

71.7 i 

62.8 

Holland 

20 5 

27 5 

10 0 

10 O ’ 

58. 1 

4a 3 

Iron wood 

23. 2 

25 5 

11 4 

10 3 

121. 2 

70.1 

Ishpemirjg 

25 5 

22 3 

11 5 

11.4 

56 0 

102.6 

Jackson. 

20 2 

20 2 

H 6 

32 2 

61.7 | 

81.6 

Kalamazoo*. 

26 4 

25 5 

16. 0 

18. 1 

54.0 

62 8 

Lansing.. 

24 3 

23 5 

10.7 

11 8 ] 

74.7 

80.6 

Marquette 

27 7 

27 1 

14.0 

13 H 

78 8 

56.0 

Monroe „ 

21.2 

24 6 

11 4 

12 3 

144. 1 

70.8 

Muskegon . .. 

28 0 

28 3 

12 2 

J4 2 

70.8 

85.0 

Owosso.. 

23 8 

24 J 

13.6 

16 3 1 

63 3 ■ 

103.7 

Pontiac* 

22 8 

23 0 

14 3 

14 4 ; 

91 8 

81.9 

Port Huron 

24 i 

2.3 7 

14 3 

14 5 

79 5 

89 0 

Saginaw 

23 2 

21 8 

12 5 

14 O 

75 5 

85.5 

Snult Ste. Mane . ... 

27 4 

27 0 

H 7 

14.7 

63 4 

05.1 

Traverse City* 

17 2 

17 0 

30. 2 

30 0 

69 1 

91.4 

Wyandotte 

28.0 

31 1 

9.7 

14 6 

80.9 

126 5 

Minnesota 







Austin 

24 2 

25 9 

9.8 

11 8 

67.9 

75.3 

Duluth 

22 3 

22 6 

9 6 

10 1 

63 8 

72 5 

Faribault* 

24. 1 

23 0 

16 8 

18 6 

48 3 

58.8 

IJibbmg 

32 6 

30 V 

8 4 

8. 7 

56 3 

71.0 

Mankato 

29 8 

29 3 

14.8 

15 7 

44 9 

56 8 

Minneapolis 

23 4 

23 7 

11.2 

11. 1 

53. 5 

64.1 

Rochester* 

23 0 

23 0 

50 7 

57 8 

55 6 

71.4 

St. Cloud. 

31 1 

32 1 

11 5 

12 4 

52 9 

86.0 

St. Paul 

25. 2 

25 3 | 

32 0 

12.9 

US 5 

68.1 

Virginia 

21 1 

19 1 

7.7 

8.3 

60.4 

85.6 

Winona 

25 3 

23.1 

13.8 

13.0 

55.0 

47.1 

Mississippi 







Biloxi 

31 1 

26. 1 

36.6 

12.9 

112.6 

89.5 

Columbus : 

19 2 

16.9 

15 4 

10 4 

93.0 

80.2 

Oreem ille 

22 2 

22.3 

23 9 

23.0 

06 4 

91.2 

Hattiesburg 

30 5 

19.6 

16.5 

9 4 

75.3 

40,7 

Jackson* 

30 8 

26 8 

24.3 

27.2 

137,7 

114.6 

Lauiel 

37 6 

36. 1 

16.9 

IK. 7 

49.4 

49.3 

Meridian * 

24.4 

22.7 

18. 0 

17.4 

96.9 

82.6 

Natchez 

20.6 

16.4 

21.6 

17.8 

108.6 

118.5 

Vicksburg * 

26.6 

26.2 

38.6 

34.2 

75,0 

101.3 

Montana 







Anaconda 

18.0 

18.6 

9.9 

11.6 

67.3 

88.5 

Billings . 

21.9 

26.9 

12.3 

12. « 

94.0 

‘ 83.6 

Butte 

14.2 

15.0 

13,7 

12.3 

85.8 

76,2 

Great Falls 

25.5 

27.6 

10.8 

9.4 

64,0 

44.3 

Helena 

22.8 

22.8 

15.1 

15.5 

65.7 

73.0 

Missoula 

33.2 

36.1 

16.9 

18.3 

62.3 

06.8 

1 Population not estimated. 
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Birth , death, and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 1928 and 1924 — Continued 


City 


Grand Island 
Hastings . 

Lincoln 

North Platte- 
Omaha..: 


Nebraska 


Rate per 1,000 population 


Births 


1B24 


23.7 

24.5 
22.fi 
18 9 

24.3 


Deaths 


1924 


1023 


Deaths under 1 year 
per 1 ,000 births 


1924 


1923 


24.0 

23. 0 

23.7 

20.5 

24.0 


17.5 

14. 3 
12. 1 

10.4 

12.7 


10. 7 

15.8 

11.9 

10.2 

13.2 


9fi. 7 

80.8 

57.0 

93.1 

65.8 


94.4 

83.3 

65.2 

93.8 

71.1 


New Hampshire 

Berlin 

Concord * 

Dover 

Keene - 

Laconia. 

Manchester 

Nashua - 

Portsmouth .. .. 


New Jersey 

Asbury Park 

Atlantic City 

Bayonne 

Bcllevill*' * 

Bloomfield 

Bridgeton 

Camden 

Cartel et 

Clifton .. 

East. Change — 

Elizabeth 

Englewood 

Garfield . . 

Gloucester 
Hackensack 
Harrison 
Hoboken 
Irvington 
Jersey Citv 
Kearnv 
Long Bmnch 

Millville 

Montclair 

Morristown* „ 

New Biunsvr lek . 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic 

Patet son. 

Perth Amboy .. 

Phillipsburu 

Plainfield 

Rahway - 

Summit 

Trenton 

Union 

West Hoboken... 

West New York. 

West Change . . 





Albany 

Amsterdam.. 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Beacon* 

Binghamton* 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glens Falls., 


New York 


30 4 
21 4 

23.8 

20.8 

29.4 
25 7 
28 2 
18 2 


15 0 ' 
2:i 9 
24 5 
19. 0 
11 2 
24. 4 

26.0 

22 o 

16 9 
5 2 

:>) 

48.7 
27 9 

17 6 
43 9 

24 7 
21 6 
1 «» 8 

23 fi 
16 0 

41.6 

23 0 

10 9 
42 fi 

30 3 

25 7 
49 5 

28.0 
22 0 

20 3 

20. 8 

31 5 
19 4 
27 2 

24 5 

21 7 

18 2 
17 5 

11 0 


20.2 
23 9 
20 3 
28 8 
18 8 
20 4 
23 6 

23 0 

24 4 
26. 1 

24.9 

22.0 

24.0 

24.4 

24.2 


30 fi 
17 7 

23.8 
21 9 

28.5 
25 0 

25.9 

19.1 


15.9 

24 0 

26.1 
19 7 
11.8 
23. b 

25.6 

25 2 
17 1 

0 2 


•n . w 
27 9 
18 1 
39 7 

23.3 

21 7 
12 8 
23 7 
IX 8 
47 2 
23 3 

9 7 
43 3 
27 4 
25 3 
46 2 
27 2 

22 0 
25 H 
20 7 
29. 2 

23 7 

23.7 

24 6 
20 9 
19 5 
17 6 
12 2 


19 5 

25.9 

20 5 

28.8 
17 9 
20 7 

23.0 
21. 4 

23. 1 
24 1 


25.2 

22.0 


24.6 
23.3 

23.6 


10 2 

19.0 
14 4 

16.3 
J6 3 

11 9 

12 4 

12.4 


10 8 
18 6 
8 4 
13 1 

7. 1 
15 3 

13 H 
6 5 
6 9 

6 3 

0) 

20 0 
0 8 
10 1 
19 7 
8 8 

14 0 

8 9 
12 2 
10 0 
29 0 

10 9 

7.1 

22 8 

11 2 
U 2 

15 0 

9 2 

12 l 

10 5 

11 5 

13 7 
10 9 

14.9 

14 4 
8 6 

6.3 
5 4 

7 5 


15 4 
11.6 
12 7 

10.2 

17.0 

14.2 
12 7 

12.7 

13.2 

18.6 

13.3 

13.4 

11.2 

13.8 

18.3 


9. 6 
21.6 
15 7 

16.4 
18 9 
12 8 
15 i 
12 0 


13 8 
19 7 
8 3 

10 9 

7.0 

18 9 

11 5 
6 3 


K. 1 

0) 

19 3 
6.7 

10 7 

20 6 
8 1 

13 0 
8 1 
12 0 
10 7 
29 4 
16 0 
8 0 
25 1 

14.5 


11 6 
16 9 
10 8 

13 1 
9.4 
9 5 

14 7 
II 4 
1*8 
14 0 

8.7 
6 4 
5 2 
7.6 


16 2 
11 4 
13 2 
18.3 
19 2 
15 9 
13.5 


13 7 

15.1 
l&l 
13 9 

14.0 

14.0 

14.5 


15.6 


83.6 

94.4 

53. 9 

80.6 

87. 1 

77.4 

76.4 

47.1 

63.6 

110. 1 

92. 6 

117.2 

75.7 

109.5 

07.7 

76.4 

59.7 

85.7 

76.9 

85.3 

71 6 

61.8 

94. C 

54 4 

77 7 

37.9 

85. 5 

61.9 

90. 6 

88.8 

92 1 

95. 1 

78.4 

66 3 

60. 2 

56. 7 

66 6 

68.5 

72 8 

41 3 

66 7 

71.1 

63. 6 

109 2 

58 8 

59 7 

69. 9 

63.8 

71.3 

74.4 

44 9 

61.9 

76.6 

76.2 

65. 6 

53. 9 

84 7 

93.5 

74 6 

102. 5 

88 6 

95. 1 

61 7 

99.3 

58 8 

68 8 

64.6 

67.7 

45. 1 

42.5 

64.6 

74.5 

65.2 

07.5 

79.9 

73.7 

86 4 

80.4 

55 3 

69.1 

69 9 

47. 1 

54 8 

53. 0 

92. 0 

78 l 

60 1 

55.7 

52 1 

50.4 

33. 6 

44.0 

67.0 

42.9 

71.8 

90.0 

52. 0 

61.7 

76.0 

67.7 

60 5 

100.7 

101. 0 

55.6 

74.1 

72.5 

84.2 

89.8 

83.3 

101.4 

70.7 

86.2 

103.3 

74.4 

81.2 

86.8 

88.9 

93.2 

76.2 

99.1 

05.3 

91.9 

95.5 

74.3 


1 Population not estimated. 
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Birth, death, and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths ) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 1963 and 1964 — Continued 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

City 

Births 

Deaths 


1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

New York— Continued 







Glovcrsville 

18.2 

19.7 

16.0 

14.7 

58.1 

68.6 

Herkimer 

22.1 

26.7 

11.3 

15.6 

65.1 

74.*9 

Horne! 1 - 

19.0 

20.0 

12.4 

14.0 

63.8 

80.4 

Hudson 

30.9 

31.3 

19.2 

18.3 

73.8 

fl?.2 

Ilion - 

18 5 

14 8 

13 9 

12.5 

86 8 

94.1 

Ithaca - - 

24 7 

24.1 

17.0 

17.6 

53 8 

72.3 

Jamestown 

21 8 

22 1 

12 7 

12.9 

70.1 

68.6 

Johnstown 

10.6 

11.9 

11.8 

13.3 

59 3 

136.4 

Kingston 

22 1 

21.4 

19.0 

19.6 

66 8 

98.6 

Lackawanna* — - 

46 7 

44.3 

14. 6 

20.5 

102. 2 

161.7 

Little Falls 

24. 5 

21.8 

13.1 

11 3 

82.3 

72.4 

Loekport 

Middletown*- - 

21.8 

21 fi 

13.4 

14.4 

41.1 

92.4 

18 8 

16 5 

22.1 

21.6 

66 1 

74.5 

Mount Vernon 

21 1 

22.3 

9.2 

9.5 

61.9 

49.5 

Now. Rochelle 

20.0 

18 0 

9 8 

8.9 

49 1 

47.3 

New York . - 

21.0 

21 7. 

11.8 

11.7 

67.7 

66.6 

Bronx Borough 

17.4 

17 7 

9.3 

9 0 

59 7 

66.3 

Brooklyn ftoiotigh — 

23.1 

22.8 

10.8 

11.1 

63.5 

69.7 

Manhattan Borough 

22 1 

22.7 

14 0 

13.4 

73.9 

76.3 

Queens Borough 

20 3 

19 4 

10.2 

11 1 

69 2 

67 1 

Richmond Borough 

22 3 

22 4 

16 0 

13.2 

69 2 

62.3 

Newburgh.. 

Niagara Falls 

19 8 

20 4 

15.1 

15 9 

62.4 

68.9 

26 7 

26 5 

9.4 

11 0 

62 3 

83.7 

North Tonawanda 

20 7 

21.2 

11.7 

12 4 

93 0 

109.6 

Ogdensburg* * 

Olean - - 

28 5 

20 1 

31.} 

33 4 

107.9 

141.7 

21.7 

24 1 

12 3 

13 7 

73 6 

91.9 

Oneida 

23 9 

20 7 

13 9 

17.5 

54.3 

102.1 

Oneontu 

21 4 

22.2 

15. 5 

18 7 

74 3 

102.2 

Ossining 

24 2 

24 8 

16.3 

16 6 

46.2 

45.1 

Oswego - 

19 1 

22 6 

12.5 

15. 6 

92. 5 

110.3 

Pcekskill 

23 1 

22.2 

11 9 

14.5 

70 1 

78.9 

Platts burg 

31 6 

30 0 

21 8 

21 7 

89 9 

107 0 

Port Chester 

34 9 

31.9 

11 2 

14 3 

53 2 

66.4 

Pert Jervis 

21 4 

22.2 

18 2 

15 2 

93 8 

86.6 

Poughkeepsie 

17 9 

20 3 

13 2 

14.6 

91.8 

85.2 

Rensselaer 

i 9 3 

10 8 

9 7 

11 6 

79. 2 

102.6 

Rochester. 

20.1 

20 7 

11 1 

11.6 

58.8 

68.1 

Rome* 

2f> 3 

23 5 

17.2 

19 4 

58 4 

82.3 

Saratoga Springs, . 

22 5 

22 5 

21 3 

17 9 

40.4 

60.8 

Schenectady - - 

I8.fi 

17.8 

10 0 

10 4 

65 3 

69.4 

Syracuse 

22 1 

22 7 

12 0 

13.0 

69 4 

82.8 

Tonawanda 

20.8 

20 6 

9 5 

8.5 

70.5 

45.2 

Troy 

21.0 

19.6 

18 3 

18 1 

92 1 

100.4 

Utica* 

23 1 

23 1 

14 9 

15 4 

81-0 

81.1 

Watertown 

26.3 

23.9 

16 0 

16.1 

95.7 

82.6 

Water vliot, 

13 4 

17.3 

10.2 

11.4 

12(5 7 

84.2 

White Plains—. 

23 7 

23 8 

11.7 

11 2 

49 8 

35.6 

Yonkeis 

21 7 

22 2 

9 9 

10 1 

72.1 

68.6 

North Ctbolina 







Asheville* 

31 5 

26 4 

24.0 

25.2 

105.7 

133.3 

Charlotte .. 

31.8 

29.3 

15. 6 

15.3 

79 2 

101.5 

Durham 

26 4 

26.9 

17.7 

15.8 

119.7 

136.9 

Gastonia 

41 0 

42.4 

10.7 

16.3 

54.4 

99.4 

Goldsboro* 

27 4 

29.1 

37.5 

18 8 

125 0 

159.3 

Greensboro 

30 8 

25. 6 

11 8 

12.0 

09. 2 

78.0 

High Point. 

36 1 

32.2 

14. 5 

11.2 

93.4 

09.6 

New Borne 

24 4 

21.9 

18.0 

18.3 

127 5 

134.8 

Raleigh* 

30.1 

28.2 

20.7 

23.6 

108.4 

122.6 

Rocky Mount 

34 3 

33.8 

18.9 

17.4 

95.2 

106.8 

Salisbury 

20.8 

25.3 

10.7 

11.0 

61.5 

80.1 

Wilmington 

27 0 

27.9 

15.7 

14.9 

128.2 

90.2 

Wilson 

36.1 

33. 2 

17.2 

17.3 

100.4 

102.8 

Winston-Salem 

29.0 

26.3 

15.9 

14.5 

137.5 

139.6 

North Dakota 







Fargo 

30.8 

(*) 

13.2 

(*) 

78.5 


Grand Forks 

33.7 

(*) 

11.2 

(*) 

40.4 

ft 

Minot 

25.6 

<*) 

12.8 

<*> 

82.8 

<9 

*Not in the registration area in 1023, 
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Birth t death, and infant mortality rates ( exclusive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 192$ and 1924 — Continued 


City 


Ohio 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bellaire 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge 

Canton 

CUilUcotkc. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Cleveland Heights .. 

Columbus 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga Falls 

Dayton. . 

East Cleveland 

East Liverpool 

East Voungstov n 

Elyria .... .... 

Findlay 

Fremonl ... 

Hamilton 

Iron ton* 

Kenmore 

Lakewood 

Lancaster , 

Limn . 

Lorain. . 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins Ferry 

Massillon . . 

Middletown 

New Philadelphia 

Newark ... 

Niles 

Norwood 

Pi qua 

Poitsinoulh 

Salem 

Sandusky. 

Springfield . 

Steubenville . 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Warren 

Youngstown 
Zanesville... 


Oregon 

Astoria 

Eugene 

Portland. 

Salem... 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Ambridge 

Beaver Fulls 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Bdtler 

Oannonsburg 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

1 Population not estimated. 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

Births 

Deaths 


1924 

1923 

1024 

1923 

1924 

1023 


c) 

0) 

(») 

0) 

61.1 

65.7 


21.0 

22 7 

10 0 

11.2 

80.1 

68.6 


24. 6 

24 7 

11.4 

12. 1 

61.1 

68.3 



22.0 

20 7 

9.9 

9 5 

87 0 

06.0 


24 4 

23 9 

12 0 

12 6 

115. 1 

105.8 



17 8 

18. 5 

11. 1 

11 7 

58 5 

67.0 

. .. 

28 2 

27 4 

13 1 

14 8 

40. 5 

53. 3 


24 1 

24. 1 

10. 1 

10 4 

80 7 

61.8 


25. 0 

25.7 

14 2 

14 8 

75. 4 

97.9 



21 0 

20. 5 

15. 2 

10. 1 

78.8 

70.9 


23. 0 

23, 2 

10.2 

10 H 

66. 1 

67. 2 



4.1 

4 4 

8.7 

9 0 

46. 5 

103.4 


21 2 

21. 1 

13.2 

15. 3 

65. 3 

76. 5 



17.8 

19 7 

12 1 

14 8 

83.7 

45. 0 


18 8 

20 2 

7.4 

9.3 

28. 5 

75 7 

* 

19 0 

18 9 

10 9 

11 8 

72 1 

79.4 


3.2 

5.0 

G 4 

6 6 

149 1 

82.4 


30 1 

20 2 

14 1 

15 0 

GO. 8 

91.1 


27. 1 

30 8 

7.8 

8.0 

J 10 8 

119 5 



22 7 

23.4 

11.2 

11.0 

50.8 

45.2 



20 0 

19 7 

13. 5 

15.3 

78 0 

77.1 


15 5 

17 7 

8 8 

10 ft 

75 5 

67.5 


27 7 

25 1 

12 7 

13 5 

69 9 

75.0 


25 9 

28 9 

15. 8 

16 9 

90.4 

104.1 


20 3 

23 r > 

4 4 

5.0 

62 2 

57. 2 


13 1 

14 5 

7 4 

8.4 

55. 1 

70.8 


23 3 

22 8 

14 4 

14 0 

70. 3 

65.9 


21 1 

23 7 

12 4 

13 6 

72 6 

66.0 


25 5 

24 8 

10 2 

11 1 

54 9 

94 6 


21.2 

19 8 

10 7 

12 7 

68 2 

73. 3 


20 9 

19 8 

14 r» 

14 5 

100 f, 

53. 2 

. 

20 0 

20 0 

10 2 

13 4 

59 9 

97.4 


19 3 

23. 5 

13 5 

15 6 

108 5 

98 3 


23 7 

23 5 

13 0 

12 7 

64.6 

66.1 

. ... 

29 1 

29 4 

9.8 

10 4 

73.0 

80.9 


23.4 

23 4 

9 4 

9.9 

25 4 

70.4 


20. 2 

19 3 

12 5 

14 2 

81 4 

68 5 


20 9 

20 7 

fl 8 

7 1 

62 5 

92! 9 


7 0 

7.4 

5 4 

5 7 

93. 1 

G2 8 


19 2 

20 7 

15 1 

15 1 

70.2 

68 1 


28 0 

27 9 

13 6 

J4 2 

92. 3 

101 9 


25. 3 

25. 3 

15 5 i 

17 5 

59 0 

02 3 


22 2 

21 5 

13 0 

13 8 

53. 9 

69.0 

... 

18 7 

19 8 

12 1 

13. 2 

59 8 

91. 5 


25. 1 

23 1 

15 2 

15 6 

94. 1 

81.7 


17 1 

18 2 

13 7 

15.9 

106.9 

83.3 


20.7 

20. 5 

11.7 

12 6 

69,2 

74.2 


25 2 

25 5 

12 0 

12 2 

65 4 

70.2 


27 3 

25 4 

10 7 

11 3 

72.8 

86.7 

-- 

25 9 

24 3 

10.0 

16. 2 

89.7 

99.0 


17 0 

15.8 

9 8 

11 1 

42 4 

68.7 


39. 3 

30. 7 

20 5 

15 6 

29.7 

41.4 



18 7 

18 4 

11.7 

11.2 

53. 6 

1 62.7 

.... 

20 4 

15. 3 

32. G 

33 1 

53.2 

61.9 


20 8 

21 2 

13 1 

14 2 

97.9 

94.0 


20 5 

2i S 

11.0 

12 5 

54. 9 

72. 1 


21. 6 

26. 4 

5. 5 

7 5 

71.2 

63.7 


24.2 

21 5 

10.6 

14 6 

91 5 

81.5 


25 7 

25. 0 

10.3 

i 11 7 

72.2 

83.6 


21 9 

23 8 

7.6 

8.7 

62 0 

68.2 


33 3 

34 7 

18.1 

17.1 

116.8 

86 1 



25. 1 

25. 2 

16.0 

15. 4 

63. 0 

63.1 



2S.2 

27.5 

10.4 

11.4 

80.8 

72.0 


23.2 

25.4 

10.8 

10.6 

57.1 

55. 7 


25. 4 

23.7 

9.7 j 

9.0 

75.8 

71.2 


30 4 

25.0 

15. 1 

15 4 

98.5 

110.2 

— 

21.0 

23.7 

I 18. 1 | 

16.7 

79.4 

94.7 
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Birth, death, and infant mortality rate » (exclusive of stillbirths ) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 1988 and 1984 — -Continued 



Pennsylvania— Continued 

Carnegie 

Carriek 

Chambersburg 

Charleroi 

Chester. .... 

Coatesville 

Columbia 

Counellsville 

Dickson City . 

Donora 

Du Hois 

Dunmorc 

Duquosne.. 

Kaston 

Erie 

Fat roll 

Greenshurg 

Harinbiirg 

Har-clton 

Hoircstood 

Jeanette 

Jolinstuwn 

I/ancaMer _ 

Lebanon 

McKees itoeks 

MrKcespoit . . ... 

Mahanov Cit> 

Meadvillc . ... . 

Monos, son - 

Mount Coimel - 

Nanliooko ... 

New Castle.. 

New Kensington 

Non is! own* . . 

North Rraddotk . . . 

Oil City . 

Old Forge . ... 

Olyphant . 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix ville 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston.. 

Plymouth 

Pottslown 

Potts ville 

Pumsutawncy. 

Rending — 

Scranton . . 

Shamokii).. 

Sharon. 

Shenandoah 

Steeltoo 

Sunbui.v 

Swissvale 

Tninaqun 

Uniontown... 

Warren 

Washington 

West Chester* 

Wilkes-Harie 

Wilkinslmig 

Williamsport 

Woodlawn 

York 

Sovth Carolina 

Anderson 

Charleston 

Columbia* 

Florence 

Greenville 

Spartanburg 

* Population not estimated. 




07.1 
65.9 

97.6 

87.3 

58.6 

mo 

81.1 

94.5 
116.1 

161.6 
116. 9 

97.4 
68.0 
106.8 
101. 4 

86.6 
93. I 

83.3 
106. 6 

89.6 
81. 1 

107.4 
124 2 

78.3 
124 3 

72 3 

69. 0 
104. 6 
111 9 

82.0 
66. b 

108.1 

88.5 

77.5 

100.3 

76.1 

79.6 
107.8 

98.1 

128.7 

72.3 

104.7 

97.6 

141.3 

86.2 

97.6 

86.7 

78.8 

118.8 

127.7 
81.2 
97.7 

101.7 
86 6 

46.6 

110.6 

138.3 

90.4 

71.4 
76.0 

98.6 

76.9 


97,4 

149.9 


105.4 


141.0 


96.3 


81.9 
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Birth, death, and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 1988 and 19H — Continued 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

City 

Births 

Deaths 


1024 

1923 

1024 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Vermont 

Barrc * 

24.2 

19.3 

13.0 

1 

17.1 ! 

74,4 

72.5 

Burlington 

30.7 

28 5 

16. ft 

16.0 

88.7 

104.0 

Rutland 

22.6 

21 3 

16.3 

10.0 

50.7 

79.0 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

28.9 

27 2 

10 ft 

15.9 

99.8 

114.5 

Charlottes viile 

22. 1 

27.7 

12 0 

16.5 

89.4 

75.4 

Danville . ..... ....... 

28 1 

29 1 

15.4 

16 0 

103.4 

03.3 

Lynchburg . 

27.3 

29.1 1 

1ft 3 

15 5 

76.0 : 

71.6 

Newport News - . 

11.6 

16 ft 1 

7 5 

0.5 

91.1 i 

81.5 

Norfolk . ... 

17.3 

18 4 

10.0 

13.5 

81.6 

97.1 

Petersburg 

21 7 

21 3 

15.2 

15 4 

143.8 

102 9 

Portsmouth . 

19.2 

20 0 

12.0 

11 2 

122.9 

98.8 

Richmond * 

23 7 

23 8 

1ft 3 

15 6 

87.6 

110.0 

Roanoke 

31.9 

32 2 

13 0 

34 4 

85.0 

01.2 

Staunton* * 

17.9 

15 4 

28. 1 

29.0 

126. 3 

91.5 

Washington 

Aberdeen 

24. 0 

24 ft 

10 9 

11.8 

31.2 

36.0 

Bril mg ham 

23 0 

22 7 

12 3 

13. 5 

58.3 

09.5 

JSvi'irit 

20. 0 

17.7 1 

11 ft 

11 5 

56.1 

73.0 

Hoquitan ..... 

23. 0 

21 8 

9.0 

0 9 

67.7 

59.8 

Seattle 

0) 

0) 

( J ) 

<») 

45.3 

49.7 

Spokane .. i 

( l ) 

0) 

(*) 

(») 

51.7 

48.3 


21.7 

21.3 

Jl.l 

10.9 

56 8 

48.4 

Vanemnei 

17 8 

IK 2 

11 0 

10 9 

71.4 

31.7 

W.ilh Walla 

21 5 

24. 1 

13 ft 

12 0 

48.0 

53 5 

Yakima 

27.0 

«, 29 2 

1ft 6 

15. 1 

75 8 

59.4 

TTtaronftfn 

A ppleton * 

23 2 

24 ft 

1ft 5 

13 ft 

103.5 

49 6 

Ashland .. 

27.0 

25 4 

23 0 

16 7 

75.9 

60 0 

Beloit 

22 7 

22 7 

9 9 

12 3 

51 0 

60. 0 

Kau Claire* 

28. 6 

1 31 8 

1ft. 3 

17.2 

09 ft 

66.2 

Pond du Lac 

27. 3 

1 27 7 

14 2 

1ft 0 

61.5 

60 0 

0 icon Hay 

29 6 

j 28 0 

1ft 7 

17 9 

66. 1 

93 9 

Janesville 

20. ft 

18 0 

11 2 

11.3 

67. 3 

53.2 

Kenosha 

21. ft 

| 20 1 

7 3 

8 7 

5a 0 

80.5 

La Crosse __ 

30 2 

28 9 

17 3 

16 4 

56. 6 

71 8 

Madison * . 

24 8 

24 4 

11 0 

13 3 

49 0 

70.3 

Manitowoc - 

22 ft 

21 8 

11 3 

12 4 

81 3 

107.4 

Marinette 

• 23. 7 

20 2 

14 7 

13.8 

126.0 

47 3 

Milwaukee. 

22 6 

22 7 

0.8 

10.8 

70.3 

78.7 

Oshkosh. 

22.6 

22.0 

13.0 

14.6 

73.0 

78.1 

Racine-.. ... 

10. 1 

21 4 

8.1 

9 6 

64.3 

77.5 

Sheboygan . — 

24.0 

22.9 

11 6 

12 ft 

65.0 

79.0 

Stevens Point 

26 8 

26 0 

13. 0 

12 0 

88 8 

77.9 

Superior 

Waukesha . 

22.0 

21 8 

11 0 

10 9 

65.3 

86.6 

23 0 

22 4 

9 0 

11 4 

69.9 

53.3 

Wausau 

20.8 

2a 0 

14.7 

13 ft 

86.0 

66.5 

West Allis. 

25.8 

22.9 

7.6 

8.3 

61.4 

96.5 

Wyoming 

Casper 

35 9 

41 0 

12.9 

18.9 

74.0 

90.8 

Cheyenne 

25. 8 

28 3 

11.4 

18.1 

71.4 

105.8 


1 Population not estimated. 
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Birth or death rates per ifiOO population for the States and cities in the birth regis- 
tration area from which either birth or death transcripts only have been received 
for the year 


Area 

Death rate per 1,000 
population 

Area 

Death rate per 1,000 
population 

1924 

1923 

i 

1924 

1923 

Kansas 

9.9 

11.0 

M assach use 1 1 s— C on t i nued . 




13 0 

14.0 

Danvers town* __ 

24.5 

28.1 

Rural 

8 8 

10.0 

Dedham town 

9.3 

10.4 





8 0 

9 6 


15.0 

14 5 

Everett 

7.5 

£ 6 


15.2 

14.0 

Fall River 

13.1 

13.7 


13 4 

10. 1 

Fitchburg 

11.8 

11.1 


12.5 

14.1 

Framingham town. 

14.0 

14.9 


G. 9 

9 0 

Gardner town . . 

13.3 

12.7 


1G.9 

16 1 

Gloucester... 

13.0 

12.9 

Fort Scott 

19 1 

18 7 

Greenfield town 

9 0 

9.0 

Hutchinson - 

9 7 

10 9 

Haverhill 

11.0 

10.9 

Independence . 

11 1 

10 9 

Holyoke* 

13.0 

13.8 

Kansas City - 

12.5 

14 9 

Lawrence 

10.7 

11.7 

Lawrence 

15.2 

14 1 

Leominster 

| 12 3 

11.3 

Leavenworth 

17.4 

17 G 

Lowell 

13 3 

14.6 


9.7 

il 1 

Lynn . 

11.1 

11.7 

Pittsburg. 

11 0 

9 8 

Malden . . 

10.0 

11.8 

Hal in a 

12 4 

11 7 

Marlborough 

11.0 

12.8 

Topeka 

14.fi 

14 4 

Medford.... 

1 9.4 

9.0 

Wichita - 

12 4 

14 5 

Melrose 

11 9 

12.1 




— 


12. 3 

12.5 

Kentucky . 

10. 5 

11 9 

Milford town 

| 13.9 

13.4 

P i ban 

15 5 

1G 5 

Natick town 

14.1 

14.6 

Rural 

9.3 

10 8 

New Bedford 

10 2 

12.2 




New hnrvrmrt 

15 4 

10 1 

Ashland 

11.8 

15.7 

■ti t W l/UI J JH/l l v 

Newton ... 

10 3 

11.4 

Covington 

14.0 

15 0 

North Adams. 

12.7 

12.8 

Henderson 

18 1 

10 3 

Northampton*. 

17.3 

19 5 

Lexington * 

22 7 

23 4 

Northbridge town . 

8.2 

10 8 

Louisville __ 

15.2 

lo 2 

Norwood town 

8.5 

8.4 

Newport . 

10 4 

11 1 

Peabody.. .. 

11.3 

10.9 

Owensboro 

17.1 

17.1 

Pittsfield 

12 4 

12 0 

Paducah 

20. 5 

17 1 

Plymouth town 

J1.9 

11.7 




Quincy 

8 8 1 

0.5 

Massachusetts 

12 1 

13 0 

Revere 

5 7 

G 8 

Urban 

11 9 

12 7 

Salem 1 

11.9 

13.9 

Rural 

12 5 

13.9 

Saugus town .. ■ 

8 0 | 

7.7 




Somerville 1 

9 7 ! 

11.2 

Adams town 

8 8 

8 1 

South bridge town. j 

W. 1 

9.0 


Ainesbury tou n . _ 

11.5 

13 2 

RpnngtU Id . _ i 

11.4 

11.9 

Arlingtown town. 

11 4 

10 8 

Taunton* 1 

15.0 

17.2 

Attleboro 

11 9 

12 5 

Wakefield | 

9.7 

10.9 

Belmont town 

8.7 

8 fi 

Waltham . < 

12 0 

13.8 

Bevorly 

10.9 

12.0 

Watertown t own 1 

5 6 

G. 3 

Boston 

14 1 

14.9 

Webster town 

6.6 

9.4 

Braintree town 

13.4 

13 1 

West Springfield town 

8.2 

9.0 

Brockton 

10.2 

10 G 

Westfield town ... 

12.7 

12.2 

Brookline town 

10.4 

10.8 

Weymouth town 

10 2 

10. 5 

Cambridge 

12.8 

13.7 

W mcliPvSter town 

10.8 

11.6 

Chelsea 

11 7 

11 5 

Winthiop town 

9 2 

8.0 

Chicopee. 

8.5 

9 1 

Woburn 

11.5 

11.9 

Clinton town 

12.1 

13 4 

Worcester J 

12.6 

13.1 


A rea 

Bn th rati 
popu 

1924 

? per 1,000 
lation 

Area 

Birth rate per 1,000 
population 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Iowa 

18 ft 

(>) 

Iowa— Continued. 



Urban 

20.3 

0) 

Fort Dodge 

23.9 

0) 

0) 

Rural 

18.0 

(1) 

Foit Mad ison 

18.9 




Tntvd Pity 1 

36 7 

(i) 

Boone 

10.9 

(1) 

Keokuk 

23.4 

0) 

Burlington 

20.0 

(1) 

Marshalltown 1 

18.6 

(I) 

Cedar Rapids 

17.8 

(1) 

Mason City 

21.1 


Clinton 

17.8 

(i) 

Muscat ine 

18.0 

) 

Council BluiTs 

23.0 

h) 

Ottumwa. . __ 

24.7 

(1) 

Davenport 

14 3 

0) 

Rioux City 

21.4 

(X) 

Dos Moines 

20 9 

to 

Waterloo 

17.6 

(x) 

Dubuque 

21.8 

0) 





1 Not in the registration area in 1923. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 25, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 25, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly 
Health Index , April 88, 1985 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 


of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

A pr 25, 11)25 week, 1924 

Policies in force- 59, 553, 173 55, 772, 326 

Number of death claims 12, 989 12, 005 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate_ 11. 4 11. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 85, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding u'eck of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index, A pril 28, 1925, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (63 cities) . . . 

Akron.. 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

Baltimore i * * 4 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati- 

Cleveland.. — - 

Columbus 

Dallas ... 

Denver 

Dos Monies 

Detroit.. . 

Duluth 

Kric 

Fall Kivei *_ 

Flint — 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids ... 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Flu. 

Jersey ( u v.,- 

Kansas City, K.ins 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn. 

Memphis 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville *_ 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Oi leans 

Now York 

Bronx Borough. .. 

Brooklyn Borough. 

Manhattan Borough 

Queens Boi ough ... 

Richmond Borough, 


Week ended Apr, 
25, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 25, 
1025* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Apr 25, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

7, 597 

14 5 

*14 3 

903 

4 924 


39 



6 

5 

00 

39 

17 0 

13 2 

3 

ft 

07 

80 

17.9 

19 9 

8 

12 


237 

15 5 

17.9 

24 

32 

70 

Oft 

10 5 

18.4 

9 

9 


240 

10 0 

15. 1 

21 

28 

64 

32 



3 

1 

48 

193 

18 2 

14.5 

27 

33 

110 

39 

18 l 

22 8 

4 

4 

09 

52 

21 1 

15 7 

9 

9 

148 

784 

13 A 

12 7 

110 

94 

97 

152 

19 4 

15 6 

7 

13 

41 

224 

12. 5 

12 . a 

20 

29 

50 

73 

13.9 

12 2 

5 

8 

47 

48 

12 9 

.16. 1 

7 

12 


91 



8 

10 


47 

10.4 

10 1 

H 

1 

137 

298 



70 

54 

119 

20 

12 3 

10.1 

2 

0 

42 

29 



4 

8 

78 

38 

10.4 

oY 

A 

7 

80 

20 



5 

3 

82 

37 

12 7 

nT 

5 

2 


44 

15.2 

10 9 

r, 

3 

78 

50 



13 

7 


107 

15 5 

n a" 

9 

7 

02 

38 

18 9 

10 3 

5 

3 

111 

77 

12 7 

14.2 

9 

14 

63 

31 

13 1 

14 1 

5 

0 

105 

114 

10 2 

15 7 

14 

15 


210 



27 

20 

75 

81 

io 3" 

14.3 

8 

0 

70 

27 

12 l 

18 5 

2 

4 

35 

15 

7.5 

7 5 

1 

4 

27 

04 

19. 1 

20.3 

6 

8 


155 

16.1 

10.2 

22 

16 

101 

108 

13.2 

11.7 

17 

11 

91 

54 

22.7 

22 4 

5 

3 


32 

12.3 

15.7 

3 

7 

50 

52 

15.2 

11 0 

4 

6 

62 

172 

21.6 

15.5 

29 

14 


1,611 

13.8 

13.9 

192 

198 

77 

189 

10.9 

10.8 

21 

22 

73 

530 

12.4 

12 A 

08 

74 

71 

719 

16.6 

16.2 

m 

82 

80 

127 

11.5 

13.8 

15 

18 

74 

40 

17.9 

16.4 

2 

2 

36 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. , 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 02 cities. 

< Deaths for week ended Fiiday, Apr. 24, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in ceHain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 25, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index, April 28, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Apr 
25, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 



1,000 

corre- 

Week 

Oorre- 

rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 25| 
1925 


Total 

Death 

spending 

ended 

sponding 


deaths 

rate 

week, 

Apr. 25, 

week, 




1924 

1925 

1924 

Newark, N. J 

120 

13.8 

14 0 

21 

25 

96 

Norfolk 

36 

11. 1 

14.0 

5 

4 

89 

Oakland.. 

51 

10.5 

11.4 

8 

14 

94 

Oklahoma City 

20 

9.8 

13.0 

3 

2 


Omaha . * 

7H 

19.2 

13. ft 

11 

ft 

106 

Paterson 

33 

12.1 

15 6 

5 

6 

84 

Philadelphia... 

487 

12.8 

15.4 

51 

60 

64 

Pittsburgh. ... . . 

206 

17 0 

17 7 

33 

14 

no 

Portland, Oreg 

76 

14.0 

11.1 

5 

7 

52 

Providence 

80 

17.0 

15.6 

9 

13 

72 

Richmond 

54 

15.1 

15.6 

10 

10 

121 

Rochester 

106 

16.7 


12 


95 

St. Louis 

227 

14.4 

17. 0 

14 

23 

, 

St. Paul 

77 

10 3 

14 5 

10 

12 

85 

Salt Lake City C. 

28 

11 2 

17. 0 

3 

10 

47 

San Antonio 

61 j 

16. 1 

16.3 

15 

10 


San Francisco 

149 i 

13.9 

15.1 

7 

9 

40 

Schenectady . 

25 : 

12. K 

10.4 

4 

4 

113 

Seattle 

84 



5 

3 

51 

Somerville.. 

25 1 

12 Y 

13.5 

2 

1 

64 

Sjiokane . ... ... _ 

28 



2 

6 

44 

Springfield, Mass ... 

38 

13 0 

12.3 

1 

3 

15 

Syracuse 

ft 0 

13.6 

11.9 

14 

7 

176 

Tacoma 

29 

14 5 

10.1 

1 

4 

24 

Toledo 

70 

12 7 

14.7 

5 

13 

45 

Trenton 

52 

20 . ft 

17.7 

7 

5 | 

114 

Washington, D. C .. 

160 

16. 8 

15.6 

21 

n i 

4 

118 

Waterbury . 

22 



4 

4 

88 

Wilmington, Del 

20 

H ft" 

”” 12 6 

1 

4 

23 

Worcester 

34 j 

8 9 

16.3 

3 

7 

35 

Yonkers 

19 

8 9 

10 . 5 

1 

1 

22 

Youngstown 

30 

! 9 8 

13.1 

7 

9 

89 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr 74, 1025. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions eases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May 2, 1925 


Puses 


Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 2 

Chicken pox .. 44 

Diphthcim .... * - 7 

Dysentery 112 

Influenza - 134 

Lethargic i ncophalilis 1 

Malaria 42 

Meas’us.. .. 20 

Mumps - (14 

Paratyphoid fever ... 7 

Pellagra. . 36 

Pneumonut .. Ill 

Scarlet fever. . 41 

Smallpox. 114 

Tetanus - 2 

Tuberculosis 00 

Typhoid fever 24 

Whooping cough * . 43 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheiia - ft 

Influenza. - f>0 

Measles (>3 

Mumps 21 

Scarlet fever — H 

Smallpox — - 3 

Tuberculosis.. — 2>J 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough ID 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox - 22 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 121 

Malaria 6ft 

Measles 20 

Mumps 69 

Pellagra 17 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 14 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 20 


Cases 


Diphtheria US 

Influenza . 61 

Leprosy— Kings County 1 

Lcthaigic encephalitis. 

Kcin ('minty 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Ran Francisco 1 

Measles . 85 

Poliomyelitis* 

Kings County 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Modesto 3 

Redondo Beach. 1 

Ran Diego 3 

Ran Francisco * 2 

Santa Puiila 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Lassen 

County 1 

Scarlet fever . 102 

Smallpox 

Corning 9 

Long Beach 11 

Los Angeles 42 

Los Angeles County 13 

Oakland 19 

Run Diego 24 

Scut t cung 61 

Typhoid fovei 11 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza . . 1 

Measles . 5 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia . 5 

Scarlet fever 24 

Septic sore throat 1 

Trachoma ^ 1 

Tuberculosis.. 22 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 8 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Botulism - 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Clueken pox 51 

Diphtheria 28 

German measles 28 

Influenza 11 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 207 

Mumps 29 

Pneumonia (all forms) 68 

Scarlet fever 107 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 39 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 165 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 9 

Pneumonia 1 

Mumps. 5 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough.. 1 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox. 34 

Conjunctivitis (acute). 1 

Diphtheria 10 

Dysentery 50 

German measles 1 

Hookworm disease 5 

Influenza 109 

Malaria 04 

Measles 8 

Mumps 44 

Pellagra 11 

Pneumonia 34 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever.. . 2 

Septic sore throat 9 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 0 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 34 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis; 

Saline County 1 

Will County 1 

Diphtheria* 

Cook County 72 

Scattering 19 

Influenza 29 

Lethargic encephalitis— Fulton County 1 

Measles 1,505 

Pneumonia 298 

Poliomyelitis: 

Coles County i 

Cook County 2 

Madison County 1 


iLLiNOia— continued 


Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County 22t 

Peoria County 11 

Stephenson County « 10 

Scattering 95 

Smallpox 43 

Tuberculosis 229 

Typhoid fever 7 

W hooping cough 285 

INDIANA 

Anthrax— Henry County 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 13 

Influenza 138 

Measles - 103 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 166 

Smallpox . 53 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 8 

IOWA 

Diphtheria- 15 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 16 

KANSAS 

Chicken pov_._ 60 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 5 

Influenza 6 

Measles. 21 

Mumps ... - 158 

Pneumonia ... 21 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 

Scai let fever 73 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 30 

LOUISIANA 

Dengue 7 

Diphtheria 12 

Dysentery. ... .. 6 

Hookworm disease «, 80 

Influenza 97 

Malaria 12 

Pellagra.^ 6 

Pneumonia 69 

Scarlet fever 18 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 47 

Typhoid fever 83 

Whooping cough. 16 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 1 

Influenza. 133 
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Maine — continued 


Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

If ARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery , 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . _ „ 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina 

"Whooping cough 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Oerebrospi nal mem ngitis. .. ...... 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria .. 

German measles 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Lethm gie encephalitis _. 

MoJuiiu.- 

Measles - 

Mumps - 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Scarlet, fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tetanus 

Trachoma _ . 

Tuberculosis (nil forms) 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis ... 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

* Week ended Friday. 


Cases 

14 

337 

17 

22 

11 

3 


1 

93 

31 

2 

3 
49 

2 

2 

44 

96 

2 

1 

96 

1 

66 

2 

1 

2 

69 

4 
1 

108 


0 I 

113 | 
10 
93 
228 
2 
20 
2 
2 

l f 079 
<50 


397 

260 

6 

1 

2 

186 

11 

64 

08 

368 

132 

323 

16 

366 

11 

196 

86 

69 

3 


Minnesota— continued 

Cases 


Measles 17 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 201 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 65 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Whooping cough 18 

Mississim 

Diphtheria 5 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 21 

Typhoid fever 7 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Chicken pox 53 

Diphtheria 61 

Influenza 13 

Measles _ 24 

Mumps _ 75 

Pneumonia ___t 21 

Seal let fever. «, 155 

Smallpox 20 

Trachoma 11 

Tuberculosis- 50 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 20 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles. 44 

Influenza. . 2 

Measles. 58 

Mumps 47 

Hooky Mountain si>oUed fever* 

Billings 1 

Jordan - 1 

Miles City R F. D 1 

Stevcnsvilie 1 

Scarlet fever 40 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis _ 14 

Typhoid fever __ 3 

Whooping cough 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 170 

Diphtheua.. 57 

Influenza 15 

Measles 376 

Pneumonia 139 

Scarlet fever. 244 

Smallpox.. 2 

Trichinosis 1 

Typhoid fever 4 

W T hooping cough 243 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 5 

Conjunctivitis 9 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 1 

Measles 18 
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new Mexico— continued 

Oases 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia - 4 

Scarlet fever 0 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis - 24 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough 13 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Diphtheria 100 

Influenza.. 84 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 504 

Pneumonia 202 

Scarlet fever 308 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 105 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox. 108 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 7 

Measles 22 

Scarlet fever 27 

Septic soie throat 2 

Simillfwx 107 

Typhoid fever 0 

Whooping cough 70 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Anthrax— Muskogee County 1 

C e i c b r o s p i n a 1 meningitis— W ood ward 

County 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria - 4 

Influenza — - 85 

Measles 3 

Mumps - 23 

Pneumonia - 43 

Scarlet fever 

Woodward County 9 

Scattering.- 15 

Smallpox 13 

Typhoid fevei 4 

W hoopmg cough 33 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis •. i 3 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria* 

Portland . 19 

Scattering 9 

Influenza 32 

Measles 2 

Mumps 23 

Pneumonia U1 

Scarlet fever. 

Clcckanms County 11 

Scattering 9 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 21 

i Deaths. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 0 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 7 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 52 

Diphtheria 19 

Dysentery (epidemic) 1 

Influenza 18 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malta fever 1 

Measles 23 

Mumps 39 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 1C 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 12 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough 27 

VERMONT 

| Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles - 5 

Mumps 42 

Scarlet fever 11 

Whooping cough - 4 

VIRGINIA 

Snuillpox- 

llenry County. 1 

Fauquier County 1 

Montgomery - 1 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Spokane 1 

Chicken pox . 65 

Diphtheria 29 

Gorman measles 19 

Measles 4 

Mumps 87 

Scarlet fever-.. 10 

Smallpox 50 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 140 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 8 

Scat let fever 20 

Smallpox 16 

WI8CON31N 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles 141 

Measles- 176 

Mumps - 77 

Pneumonia 40 



y&y 

wiscoNSiN—continued 

Cases 


Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet (ever 19 

Smallpox 30 

Tuberculosis 12 

Whooping cough 19 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chickon pox 85 

Diphtheria 21 

Gorman measles 247 

Influenza 331 

Measles 252 

Mumps 199 

Pneumonia - 39 

Scarlet fever 94 
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Wisconsin— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox 22 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 74 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 5 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 4 

Scarlet fever 3 

Whooping cough 8 


Reports for Week Ended April 25, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 2 

Measles 51 

Pneumonia 37 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever 2 

WhooDimr cough 19 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles.. 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

8 

7 

11 

4 

7 
16 

8 
25 
12 

1 

16 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are roccived during the current week: 


: 

State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- I 
my- 
elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January , 1915 








■ 



New Mexico 

0 

24 

56 

0 

124 

0 

0 

41 

2 

12 

February, 19S6 








. 



New Mexico 

0 

29 

116 

0 

65 

1 

0 

18 

1 

6 

Tennessee 

5 

78 

1,576 

75 

231 

47 

1 

188 

486 

47 

March, 19S6 











California 

8 

560 

723 

1 

387 

7 

11 

689 

653 

38 

Montana 


45 

14 


139 



125 

36 

3 

New Mexico 

0 

40 

120 

0 

229 

1 

0 

44 

8 

3 

Pennsylvania. _ 

6 

998 


2 

5, 524 

1 

0 

3,087 

30 

88 

South Carolina 

1 

254 

282 

6 

1 

4 


6 

54 

1 

Washington 

3 

199 

0 

0 

39 

0 

1 

; 

175 

l 1W 

25 


41705°— 25f- 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, MARCH, 1925 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of March, 
1925, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Diph- 

theria 

Leprosy 

Scarlet 

fever 

Smallpox 

Tubercu- 

losis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connecticut 



9 




Illinois 




3 

12 


Massachusetts 




2 

MiftOPSnta 

i 

1 



70 

1 

New Jersey 



i 

3 

New York 



1 



1 

Washington 





1 



i 




PLAGUE-ERADJCATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the woek ended April 18, 1925: 


Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended Apr. 18, 1925: 

N umber of rats examined 4, 367 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 4 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 114 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 85, 971 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 177 

Number of squirrels examined - 8, 618 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 28, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan., 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 637 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 37, 894 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans , La. 

Week ended Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 372 

Number of inspections made 1, 026 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 33 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 665 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 80, 238 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended April 18, 1925, 34 States reported 
1,213 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 19, 1924, the 
samo States reported 1,552 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
two cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 28,200,000, reported 876 cases of diph- 
theria for the week ended April 18, 1925. Last year, for the corre- 
sponding week, they reported 984 cases. The estimated expectancy 
for these cities was 934 cases. The estimated expectancy is based 
on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Twenty-nine States reported 4,584 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 18, 1925, and 13,896 cases of this disease for 
the week ended April 19, 1924. One hundred and two cities reported 
3,236 cases of measles for tho week this year and 5,055 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 3,610 cases; last year, 3,372; 102 cities — this 
year, 1,882; last year, 1,588; estimated expectancy, 1,028 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ondod April 18, 1925, 34 States reported 
686 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, thoy 
reported 1,419 cases of smallpox. One hundred and two cities 
reported smallpox for tho week as follows: 1925, 267 cast®; 1924,465 
cases; estimated expectancy, 96 cases. These cities reported 15 
deaths from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and two cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended April 18, 1925, by 33 States. For the 
corresponding weok of 1924 the same States reported 173 cases. One 
hundred and two cities reported 55 cases of typhoid fever for the 
week this year and 54 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 48 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 102 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,173 deaths; 1924, 1,154 deaths. 
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reports for week ended April 18 t 1985 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of oases reported in the corresponding week of tho preceding years. When tlio reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic yoars, 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data aro used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining tho estimated expectancy, tho figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tho usual trend. For some of tho diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute tho estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

July 1, 

1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

NEW ENGLAND 




i 






Maine: 

Portland-. 

73, 129 

22,408 

81,383 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

8 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Vermont. 

Bar re 

1 10,008 
23,613 

770,400 
120,912 
144, 227 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Burlington 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

1 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

57 

26 

7 

2 

277 

34 

3 

Fall Kiver 

9 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Springfield 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

3 

3 

Worcester 

191,927 

68,799 

242,378 

l 143,655 
* 138,036 

14 

5 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

8 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

Providence 

0 

11 

8 

4 

2 

3 

0 

a 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

0 

6 

6 


2 

l 

0 

0 

6 

Hartford - 

0 

7 

5 

i 

3 

J 

2 

7 

New Haven 

172,967 

9 

4 

0 

1 

0 

77 

1 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 

Buffalo 

536,718 
5,927,625 
317,867 
184, 511 

124, 157 
438,699 
127,390 

1,922,788 
613,442 
110, 917 

5 

11 

8 

5 

1 

208 

6 

17 

New York . . . _ __ 

191 

244 

265 

59 

29 

155 

20 

245 

Rochester 

0 

5 

9 


1 

35 

19 

6 

Syracuse 

12 

6 

8 

0 

0 

16 

8 

4 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

83 

1 

5 

Newark 

27 

17 

12 

22 

1 

66 

15 

20 

Trenton 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 | 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

66 

71 

126 


8 

478 

34 

53 

Pittsburgh 

27 

18 

11 


8 

426 

12 

61 

Reading 

12 

3 

4 

0 

0 

145 

4 

0 

Scranton 

140,036 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Ohio: 

Cincinnati . 

406, 312 
888,519 
201,082 
268, 338 

93,673 
342, 718 
76, 709 
68, 939 

8 

8 

8 


: 

11 

0 

4 

29 

Cleveland 

65 

22 

23 

12 

2 

7 

7 

23 

Columbus 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Toledo 

12 

3 

4 

6 

96 

0 

9 

Indiana. 

lort Wayne 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

13 

7 

0 


1 

2 

12 

10 

i"outh Bend 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Terre Haute 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

2, 886, 121 
65,968 
61.833 

56 

98 

64 

36 

11 

623 

13 

92 

Cicero 

3 

Springfield 

8 

1 

b 

4 

2 

1 3 

> 41 

4 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended April 18, 1925 — Continued 


May 8, 1D25 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

C hick* 
en pox, 
cases 
re* 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monift, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

—continued. 










Michigan: 

Detroit 

995, 668 
117, 968 
145,947 

42,519 

37 

52 

22 

11 

4 

11 

35 

38 

Flint.. 

7 

3 

2 


1 

10 

1 

6 

Grand ltapids 

5 

4 

0 

6 

0 

55 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

33 

0 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

31 

13 

19 

3 

0 

202 

59 

40 

Racine 

64, 393 
i 39, 67 1 

18 

1 

5 

0 

0 

45 

9 

1 

Superior 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota. 

Duluth 

106, 289 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


409,125 

241,891 

61, 262 

1 79, 662 

39, 667 

351,819 

67 

14 

21 


8 

17 

7 

13 

St. Paul 

6 

13 

6 


6 

9 

17 

15 

Iowa: 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 


Sioux City. 

4 

1 

2 

0 


1 

35 


16 

0 

0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 

Kansas City 

14 

7 

8 

5 

5 

3 

1 13 

19 

St. Joseph . _ 

78, 232 

1 

2 

0 


3 

O 

i 1 

3 

Bt. Louis 

803,853 

24,841 

14,547 

15, 820 
29, 206 

32 

38 

3G 

6 

0 

9 1 

16 


North Dakota. 

Fargo - 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


2 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota* 

Aberdeen 

2 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln 

58, 761 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Omaha 

204, 382 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Kansas 

Topeka 

52, 555 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

62 

4 

Wichita 

79, 261 

18 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 







Delaware: 

Wilmington 

: 

117, 728 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

5 

Mai yltind. 

Baltimore ..... 

773. 580 

73 

23 

35 

28 

0 

4 

42 

46 

Cnmhoi bind 

32, 361 
11,301 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


2 

Fiedonek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District of Columbia. 
Washington 

* 437, 571 

22 

10 

5 

1 

2 

47 


19 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

30, 277 

4 

1 

0 

0 

o i 

1 

25 

1 

Norfolk 

159, 089 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

00 

4 

Richmond 

181, 044 

7 

2 

! 3 0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

45, 597 
i 56, 208 

: 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

2 

Wheeling 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

3 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

29,171 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington 

35, 719 
56,230 

71, 245 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Winston-Salem 

15 

1 

0 


1 

4 

8 

3 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia 

39, 688 
25, 789 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

222,063 

3 

2 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Bruhswick . _ _ _ 

15,937 
89, 448 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Q 

Savannah.. 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

13 

1 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

24,403 
56, 050 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

o 

1 

Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 1 

t 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920 
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City reports Jot week ended April 18, 198S — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
3923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky 










Covington 

57, 877 

0 

2 

1 


2 

0 

0 

3 

Lexington 

43; 673 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

257, 671 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3 1 

0 

8 

Tennessee* 










Memphis 

170, 007 


4 

1 


5 

1 


7 

Nashville 

121,12S 

4 

1 

0 


5 

11 

1 

1 

Alabama • 










Birmingham 

395, 901 

13 : 

1 

2 

13 

1 

2 

6 

17 

Mobile 

63,858 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas- 










Fort Smith 

30, 635 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

2 ! 


Little Rock ! 

7o;oio 

0 

0 

2 

5 


10 

o 1 


Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

404, 575 

5 

8 

7 

10 


2 

0 


Shroveport 

Mi 590 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Oklahoma-* 









Tulsa 

102,018 


1 

l 

0 


3 




Texas* 


i 





1 


Dallas 

177, 274 


3 



2 



8 

Galveston 

46, 877 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 i 

3 

Houston 

154,970 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 J 

0 

San Antonio 

184. 727 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

2 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings-- 

16,027 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

14 

1 

Great Falls - 

27, 787 

1 

1 

4 


1 

14 

1 

0 

Helena, - 

> 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

i 12, 668 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise. 

22, 806 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

272, 031 

22 

10 

12 


3 

6 

72 

15 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

16,648 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

126,241 

0 

j 3 

4 

0 

0 

0 ! 

27 

2 

Nevada- 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 










Washington; 










Seattle 

1 315,685 

43 

5 

8 

0 


1 

61 


Spokano 

104, 673 

3 

2 

3 

0 


0 1 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

4 

1 

2 

0 


0 

1 


Oregon- 









Portland 

273, 621 

10 

4 

11 

26 

0 

4 

14 

10 

California: 










Los Angeles 

666,853 

50 

35 

24 

22 

2 

39 

20 

16 

Sacramento 

69, 950 

0 

1 

2 


1 

0 ! 

1 

0 

San Francisco 

539,038 

39 

24 

19 

8 

4 

13 

16 

9 


Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 18, 1925 — Continued 



| Scarlet fever 

Division, State, 

Cases, 


and city 

esti- 

Cases 

mated 

re- 


expect- 

ported ( 


i ancy 



Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Tuber- 

Cases, deaths Cascs » 

esti- Cases Deaths ae jr ns esti- 
mated rc- re- H mated 


_ . Whoop- 
ing 

cough, Deaths, 
Cases Deaths cases all 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester... 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington. .. 
Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River — 


Springfield . 
Worcester.. 


Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket... 
Providence... 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport... 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.. . 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 


0 15 

0 1 101 

0 6 

0 4 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne... 
Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 
Terre Haute... 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukoe 

Racmo- 

Superior 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 


77 228 

1 


77 112 

6 3 


Minneapolis... 26 73 

St. Paul. I 21 I 36 

* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


2 1 

l 0 

1 o 

3 0 

2 1 

3 8 

0 0 

1 1 


0 25 

0 1 

0 1 

0 0 

3 11 

0 0 

0 1 


0 1 

3 5 

0 2 
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City reporta for week ended April 18, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 











Ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases 


Cases, 



culosis 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

all 

mater 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL — Con. 












Iowa* 












Davenport 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

2 

1 

4 

1 



0 

0 


2 


2 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

1 



1 

0 



Missouri: 










Kansas City... 

11 

75 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

6 

81 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis ..... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

34 

98 

2 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

12 

222 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 


2 


0 




0 


1 


Sioux Falls 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

15 

Nebraska* 












Lincoln.. 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Omaha 

4 

3 

2 

19 

o 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

66 

Kansas. 









Topeka 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Wichita 

3 

2 

4 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

24 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware* 












Wilmington... 

Maryland: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Baltimore 

31 

35 

1 

1 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

53 

246 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


20 

Frederick 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum- 












bia: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

19 

30 

1 

6 

2 

17 

1 

0 

0 

8 

159 

Lynchburg ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Norfolk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

20 


Richmond 

! 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

59 

Roanoke 

1 

2 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Wheeling 

2 

4 

0 

o 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

24 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh.. 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

am 

aim 

0 

11 

Wilmington... 

SHil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

bi 

Hi 

1 

11 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

23 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

IIhEI 

0 


36 

Columbia 

mi 

91 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 




Greenville 



0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

13IH9 

HI 



Georgia: 










H 


Atlanta 

3 

4 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0 


i 


82 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 



3 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

:: Hi 

6 

24 

Florida: 












St Petersburg. 

3 


1 

0 

0 

H 

m 

0 



12 

Tampa 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

SI 

1 

2 

1 

0 

24 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 







m 




TRAL 







■ 





Kentucky: 







■ 





Covington 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 


0 

V® 


19 

Lexington 

1 

2 


1 

0 

2 

Ml 

HI 

0 


16 

Louisville 

4 

15 

0 

2 

0 

5 


1 

0 

9 

86 

Tennessee: 







■■ 


Memphis 

4 

7 

2 

ft 

0 

10 

HI 

1 

0" 


68 

Nashville 

2 

5 

1 

■a 

o 

5 

x 

2 

o 


37 

Alabama: 








Birmingham.. 

1 

11 

0 

51 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

70 

Mobile 

SKI 


1 

HI 

o 

o 

o 

j[ 


o 

o 

Montgomery.. 


m 

n 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

1 

61 

0 

9 
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City reports for week ended April 18, 1825 — Continued 


May 8, 1025 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fevor 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

rn- 

poi led 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 
ing 1 
cough, 
cases 
le- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 
esti- 
1 mated 
expect- 
1 aney 
i 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 
est i- 
maied 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

ro- 

poiterl 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 









- 



Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Little Rock 

1 

2 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans,. 

3 

f> 

4 

0 



2 

4 


19 


Shreveport 


0 


0 

o 

1 


0 

0 

0 

35 

Oklahoma.* 












Tulsa 

1 

2 

2 

0 



0 

] 




Texas: 












Dallas 

2 


2 


0 

3 

1 


0 


54 

Galveston 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

43 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

, 

0 

0 

0 

63 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 









1 



Billings 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena. 1 

l ; 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

l) 

0 

' 0 

0 

3 

Missoula 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Idaho: 












Boise 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado 












Denver 

10 

It 

3 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

7 

90 

Pueblo. __ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

New Mexico. 












Albuquerque . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

r. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

34 

Nevada. 












Iteno 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

8 

5 

2 

13 



1 

0 


01 


Spokane 

4 

2 

8 

0 



() 

0 


22 


Tacoma 

2 

0 

1 

1 


! 

0 

0 


3 


Oregon: 












Portland 

7 

13 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

12 


California: 












Los Angeles... 

15 

29 

2 

34 

0 

16 

1 

2 

0 

61 

223 

Sacramento ... 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

San Francisco. 

16 

14 

2 

6 

0 

10 

2 

2 

1 

66 

171 
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City reports for week ended April 18, 19t $ — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 



Deaths 

j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

MEW ENGLAND 







m 

■ 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

4 

2 

1 R 



0 

M 


0 

Fall River 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Worcester 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


1 





■ 


New York: 

Now York 

1 

2 

9 

6 

0 

■ 

1 

■ 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

■fl 

! 1 

0 


Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Illinois: 

Chicago ... 

0 

m 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

0 

H 

1 

0 

H 

1 


1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

0 

H 

0 

0 

M 

H 

0 

1 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 






■ 




Minnesota: 

0 


1 

1 

0 

fll 




0 

Missouri: 

8t. Louis. 

0 

o 


0 

■ ,N 

H 

0 

■R 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 



l 



■ 




Maryland- 

Baltimore 

0 

•111 

■ 

0 


■ 


l 

1 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

H 

M 

1 


0 



1 

North Carolina. 

Raleigh 

0 

H 

o 

0 

; 0 

1 


^■1 

wm 

South Carolina: 

Charleston ..... 

0 

H 

0 

H 1 

0 

M 

1 

1 0 

H 

H 

Georgia: 

Savannah 

0 

■ 

o 

0 

i 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


! 

1 







Kentucky: 

Louisville 

0 

! 1 


0 

0 

■ 

0 


■ 

Alabama 

Mobile . 

0 

0 



2 

H 


0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 

New Oi leans T _ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

4 


m 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Texas. 

Galveston 

0 


m 

1 


M 

M 


1 

PACIFIC 


jgjSl 


■ 


■ 




W a shin Eton. 

Spokane 

3 

3 

Wm 


m 



0 

0 


Oregon 

Portland 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cnhrorma 

Los Angeles 

2 


m 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1 


■u 



1 1 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended April 18, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below: 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 8 to April 18, 1925 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 14 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

105 cities 

* 168 

149 

* 109 

162 

107 

107 

4 168 

177 

8 158 

*161 

New England.. 

246 

241 

* 1S9 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

128 

Middle Atlantic... 

165 

163 

178 

107 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

East Not th Cential j 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 i 

112 

93 

8 87 

*111 

West North Central 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 


247 


226 

168 

South Atlantic 

* 183 

156 

114 

104 

91 

130 

95 

81 

73 

102 

East South Central.. 

09 

80 

51 | 

03 


69 

57 

23 

34 

46 

West South Central . 

102 

125 

102 I 

144 

158 

97 

121 

83 


*66 

Mountain 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

105 

239 

Pacific 

180 

165 

258 

235 


249 

4 179 

374 

171 

168 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*297 

383 

3 358 

418 

449 

506 

<507 

558 

8 530 

• 589 

New England 

661 

720 

8 585 

656 

542 

725 

755 

957 

1,011 

917 

Middle Atlantic 

287 

373 

343 

428 

518 

598 

633 

734 

680 

815 

East North Central. 

515 

688 

032 

789 

740 

775 

798 

736 

*700 

•731 

West North Central- 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

South Atlantic 

*98 

110 

81 

100 

146 

189 

136 

209 

207 

256 

East South Central. 

74 

51 

40 

8G 

11 

09 

34 

69 

34 

97 

West South Central. 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

51 

*72 

Mountain 

153 

620 

616 

| 29 

763 

i 573 

38 

219 

67 

267 

Pacific 

29 

64 

61 

107 

110 

189 

* 151 

209 

241 

154 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*400 

390 




427 

<419 

409 

*366 

•343 

New England 

564 

606 

8 558 

584 

534 

HR’ 

604 

■9 

520 

350 

Middle Atlantic 

407 

IKxil 

412 

372 

439 


405 

436 

359 

343 

East North Central- 

397 


434 

433 

497 


483 

442 

•419 

•404 

West North Central - 

728 

H9 

734 

775 

719 


755 

736 

647 

651 

South Atlantic. 

*277 

167 

203 

171 

219 


167 

175 

152 

«$7 

East South Central . 


223 

183 

194 

355 

286 

286 

263 



West South Central . 



144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

61 


*U 

Mountain 



315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 


aid 

Pacific 



223 

218 j 

229 

218 

4 222 



145 


* The figures given in this tablo are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

< Spokane, Wash., not included. 

• Cicero, 111., not included. 

r Cicero, 111., and Dallas, Tex., not included, 

T Dallas, Tex., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, Felyruary 8 to April 18, 1998— Annual fates 
per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 14 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Eg 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

105 cities 

•79 

66 

*66 

62 

61 

63 

4 58 

■ 

*51 

*49 

New England 

mm 

0 

•0 

ifim 

0 


0 


2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

4 

2 

3 

i 

5 


7 

21 

HI 

18 

East North Central- 

35 

66 

28 

42 

30 


33 

24 

*22 

*27 

West N orth Central . 

103 

126 

120 

114 

124 


135 

87 

97 

85 

South Atlantic 

•08 

67 

43 

51 

50 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

East South Central- 

675 

532 

583 

652 

446 

646 

423 

42 

672 

395 

West South Central . 

130 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

HU 

46 

51 

• 17 

Mountain 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 


19 

19 

19 

10 

Pacific 

220 

215 

813 

206 

247 

212 

4 191 

255 

148 

162 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*13 

11 

*14 

11 

10 

12 

4 11 

9 

U0 

• a 

New England 

20 


*13 

7 

5 

30 

121 

5 

2 

7 


6 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 

1 5rf 1 * K T.tMl 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

*6 

*5 

kiMicPjiVtfi ‘iurenH 

10 

4 

17 

6 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

South Atlantic 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

24 

22 

12 



12 


40 

34 

34 

34 

34 

46 

57 

17 

17 

34 

f i» •! A O J i : Ul 

46 

42 

42 

1 28 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

\39 

Mountain 

19 

38 

76 

1 10 

19 

0 

0 


19 

38 

Pacific 

12 

23 

9 

15 

15 

0 

4 28 

20 

9 

12 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

*28 

30 

*34 

30 

34 

42 

33 

34 

8 27 

*28 

New England 

27 

17 

*40 

17 

35 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

Middle Atlantic 

22 

21 

20 

15 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

East North Central- 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 

40 

38 

8 27 

•25 

West North Central 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

40 

39 

37 

50 

South Atlantic 

*55 

65 

49 

53 

33 

53 

12 

28 

26 

12 

East South Central . 

63 

74 

120 

103 

91 

120 

86 

69 

74 

80 

West South Central . 

122 

153 

148 

143 

107 

76 

36 

30 1 

46 

•17 

Mountain 

57 

57 

19 

19 

48 

43 

38 

181 

86 

38 

Pacific 

4 

12 

29 

29 

10 

12 

53 

29 

12 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 Cities 

2 222 

216 

8 201 

205 

222 

217 

206 

204 

•202 

•195 

New England 

239 

241 

*242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

206 

Middle Atlantic 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

East North Central- 

168 

184 

171 

196 

241 

222 

214 

182 

*191 

*191 

West North Central- 

131 

131 

166 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

South Atlantic 

*270 ! 

252 

305 

268 

246 

290 

252 

234 

238 

232 

East South Central- 

320 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

West South Central . 

464 

408 

200 

229 

178 

178 

168 

168 

168 

•160 

Mountain 

277 

219 

267 

162 

210 

172 

200 

162 

267 

210 

Pacific 

1 

192 

213 

163 

139 

155 

131 

159 

159 

110 

98 


3 W fimington, Del., not included. Report not roceived at time of going to press. 
* Hartford, Conn , not included. 

4 Spokane, Wash., not included. 

8 Cicero, 111 , not included 

8 Cicero, 111., and Dallas, Tex., not included. 

1 Dallas, Tex , not included. 

8 Cicero, 111., and New Orleans, La., not included. 

•New Orleans, La., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , estimated as of July /, 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England 

12 

12 

2,098,740 i 
10,304,114 1 
7,032,535 | 
2,515,330 
2, 500, 901 
911,885 
1,124,554 
540,445 
1,707,830 

2,098,740 

10,304,111 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central- 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 i 

2.566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

East South Central- 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

C 1 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

3 

i 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BRAZIL 

Mortality — Plague — Santos — 1924. — During the year 1924, there 
were reported at Santos, Brazil, 2,368 deaths from all causes. Causes 
of deaths were stated as follows : 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


Plague 

a 

Diphtheria 7__ 


Smallpox . 

i 

Dysentery - - 


Rvnhilifl 

31 

Influenza . ....... 

Hi 


271 

Lethargic encephalitis 



2 

Malaria 


Whooping cough 

38 

Measles 

mm 



EGYPT 

Plague — Province of Minieh — Suez — April 1-2 , 1925. — Plague has 
been reported in Egypt as follows: April 1, 1925 — in the province of 
Minieh, one case; at Suez, April 2, 1925 — ono case with one death. 
The total number of cases of plague reported in Egypt from January 
1 to April 2, 1925, is 17, with 9 deaths. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — February 16-28, 1925. — During the period February 16 to 
28, 1925, 133 cases of plague, with 104 deaths, wore reported in the 
Island of Madagascar. The types of the disease were stated to have 
been bubonic, pneumonic, and septicemic, viz, bubonic, 86 cases, 
61 deaths; pneumonic, 10 cases, 6 deaths; septicemic, 37 cases, 37 
deaths. For distribution according to locality, see page 973. 

MEXICO 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis — State of Morelos, Mexico — 
April 1-18, 1925. — During the period April 1 to 18, 1925, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis was reported present in epidemic form in tho State 
of Morelos, Mexico, with 53 cases occurring in seven localities. Tho 
greatest number of cases (8) was reported on April 13. 

POLAND 

Typhus fever — January 4-February 7, 1925. — During the period 
January 4 to February 7, 1925, 581 cases of typhus fever with 49 
deaths were reported in Poland. 
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SAMOA 


May 8, 1025 


Leprosy — Apia . — Under date of March 21, 1925, two new cases of 
leprosy were reported present at Apia, western Samoa. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 8, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India: 





Calcutta 

Mar. 8-14 

18 

14 


Rangoon 

Mar. 1-14 

2 

1 


Siam: 





Bangkok 


2 

1 



PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

.Mar. 15-21 

1 



Santos - - 




Year, 1924. Cases, 2; bubonic. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo - 

Mar. 8-21 

5 

3 

Egypt 



Mar. 26- Apr. 1, 1925* One case. 
Total, Jan. 1-Apr. 1, 1925: 
Cases, 17; deaths, 9. Corre- 
sponding period, 1924. Cases, 60. 

Date of last case: Apr. 2. 

Date of last case: Jan. 18. 

City- 

Suer. 

Apr. 2 

1 

1 

Province— 

Bcni-Souef 

Jan. 18 

1 

1 

Dakhftlia 

Jan. 7 

1 

1 

Date of last case: Jan. 7. 


Jan. 9 

1 

1 

Date of last case: Jan. 9. 

Kalioubiah 

Jan. 5-22 

5 

2 

Date of last case: Jan. 22. 

Menoufieh 

Jan. 1 

7 

3 

Date of last case: Jan. 3. 

Minieh 

Apr. 1 

1 


Date of last case: Apr. 1. 

India: 

Bombay 

Mar. 1-14 

20 

16 

Rangoon 

do 

42 

40 


Java: 

East. Java— 

Socrabaya 

Feb. 22-28 

1 

1 


West Java— 

C her i bon 

Feb. 5-11 


13 


Pekalong&n 

do 


36 


Tog al 

do 


7 


Madagascar 




Feb. 16-28, 1925. Cases, 133; 
deaths, 104. Bubonic, pneu- 
monic, septicemic. 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic. 

Jtfisy (Province) __ 

1 Feb. 16-28 

2 

2 

Mnramanga (Province) 

.do 

1 

1 

Tananarive (Province) 

do 


101 

Tarmnariva (town) 

do 

l 

1 

Interior. Bubonic. 

Other localities... * _ 

.... . do.. .......... 

129 

100 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Mar. 1-7 

1 

1 

* 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Mar. 8-14 

3 

5 


Union of South Africa .. 



Mar. 8-14, 1925: Cases, 3; deaths, 
2. Native. 

Bethlehem District 

Mar. 8-14 

1 

1 

Bosh of District, 

do 

1 

1 

Kroon stud District 

do ... 

1 








* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May S, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

British South Africa: 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Apr. 0-12— 

3 


Victoria 

Apr. 12-18 

3 


Ceylon: 

Mar. 8-21 

10 


China: 

Mar. 8-28 

7 

Antung 

Mar. 9-29 

5 



Mar. 1-21 



TTonknng . 

Mar. 8-14 

5 

i 

Nanking" 

Mar. 8-28 


Cuba: 

fin.nt.iagr> . 

Apr. 12-18 

3 

i 

Ilfiiti: 

Cape IT nit ion 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2 

Mar. 1-14 

6 


India: 

Bombay 

124 

55 

Calcutta __ 

Mar. 8-14 

461 

323 

' Karachi _ 

Mar. 22-28 

13 

5 

Madras _ - 

do 

99 

43 

Rangoon 

Mar. 1-14 

271 

70 

Indo-Chlna: 

Saigon 

do 

14 

3 

Japan: 

Nagasaki 

Mar. 20-Apr. 5 

Feb. 12-25 

2 


Java- 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

118 

22 

Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Mar. 29-Apr 11- 

Mar. 1-31 

10 


Salma Cruz _ _ 

6 

1 

Poland 




Portugal: 

Lisbon _ 

Mar. 10-Apr. 5 

Mar. 1-14 


7 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

10 

3 

Sierra Leone: 

Kaiyima. _ __ _ 

Mar. 9 15 

1 



Spain: 

Malaga. 

Apr. 5- 11 

4 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Mar. 8-14 

1 

1 

Tunis: 

Tunis 

Apr. 9-15 

11 

0 

16 

Turkey: 

Constantinople . _ _ 

Mar. 1G-22 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade. _ ... 

Mar. 1-Apr. 7 

1 

0 






Remarks 


Port cases. 

Stated prevalent in surrounding 
districts. 

Present. 


Do. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Jan 4- Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 13; 
deaths, 1. 


TYPHUS FEYER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Mar. 11-20 

i 


Chile. 

lquuiue.. 

Mar. 22-28 

i 

7 

Valparaiso 

Fob. 22-Mar. 28... 


China: 

Antung 

Mar. 10-22 

i 

Greece: 

Athens 

Feb. 1-Mar. 10 

3 

Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Mar. 29-Apr. 11... 

Mar. 24-30 

n 

i 

i 

Palestine: 

Petach-Tikvah 


Ramleh 

Mar. 17-23.. 


Poland 



; 

i 




Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 


•Tan. 4- Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 581; 
dentils, 49. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contin ued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 8, 1925 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunis: 

Tunis - 

Union of South Africa 

Apr. 9-15 

15 

3 

Feb 1-28, 192.V Cases, 65; deaths, 

Cape Province 




5 (native). White: Cases, 10. 
Total, eases, 75, deaths, 5. 

Feb 1-28,1925 Cases, 33; deaths, 

3 Native 

Fob 1-28,1925. Cases, 15; deaths, 

Natal 




Orange Fiee State 




1 Native 

Feb. i-28 r 1925* Cases, 16, deaths, 

Transvaal 




1 Nall vc 

Feb. 1-2S, 1926. Cases, 1. Native. 
Mar. 8-14, 1925: Outbreaks. 

Do 





Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon- — 




Juno 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 

Colombo 

Nov. 10-22 

1 


deaths, 13. Doc 28, 1924-Jan. 

Do - 

Jan. 11-24 „ 

2 

2 

24, 1925 Cases, 24; deaths, 17 

India 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay 

Nov 23-Dec 20 .. 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,104, deaths, 16,223. 

Do 

.Tail 18-24 

1 

1 - 

Jan 4-Fob. 21, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3 

59 

fd 

15,894, deaths, 9,381. 

Do 

Jan. f Mm. 7.-—. 

102 

134 


Madras 

Nov 10- Jan 3 

09 

40 


Do 

Jan 4- Mar 7 

137 

98 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-Dec 20-.. 

9 

2 


Do. - 

Jan 4- Feb. 28 

il 

8 


lndo-China 




Aug. 1-Sept 30, 1924; Cases, 14; 

Province - 




deaths. 10 Dec. 1-31, 1924: 

Anam. 

Aug. 1-3 i 

1 

1 

Cases, 5, deaths, 2, 

Cambodia 

Aug 1-Sept 30... . 

G 

5 


Do 

Dec. 1-31 

1 



Cochin-China - 

Aug. 1 -Dec. 31.-.. 

JO 

6 


Saigon . 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

1 



Tonkin 

Dec 1-31.... 

1 

i 


Siam: 





Bangkok 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 


Do 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21.... 

6 

3 



PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castelo Branco Nov 25 

Foteira <lo 

St. Michael island. Nov 2-Jan. 3.. . 

l)o Jan. 18-24 

Brazil. 

Bahia Jan. 4 Mar. 14 — 

British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory Nov. 23 -Dec. 27. 

Do - J Jan. 18-24 

Uganda — Aug -Dee , 1924... 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas Jan. 21-23 

Do Feb. 4 

Do Mar. 20 

Realejo Alto Dec 10 

Teller iffe— 

Santa Cruz I Jan. 3 

^rom medical officers of tbo Public Health Servic 

41705°— 25f 4 


Present with several cases. 

1 

30 13 

3 1 

5 4 

17 10 

17 II 

279 243 

2 Stated to be endemic 

1 Slated to have been infected 

1 1 with plague Sept. 30. 1924. 

3 I Vicinity of Santa Cruz do Tene* 

lilTe. 

1 In vicinity. 

>» American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Celebes: 




M nriflssAr ... ... 

Oct. 29 



Ceylon: 




Colombo 

Nov 9-Jan. 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jan 4-Mar. 7 

9 

12 

China: 





Dec 28~Jan. 3 



Nanking 

Nov. 23-Mar 7 



Shing Ilsien 

October, 1924 


790 

Ecuador: 




Chimborazo Province— 




Alausi District 

Jan. 14 


14 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec 31... 

9 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar 15 

59 

25 

Naranjito 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15... 

1 


Yagua'chi 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15.... 

2 

1 

'fifty— 




Alexandria 

Year 1024 

2 

2 

Ismailia 

do 

1 

1 

Port .Said 

do.. 

6 

4 

Suez i 

do 

20 

13 

Province— 




Dakhalia 1 

Jan. 1-8 

1 

1 

Kaliuubiah 

do. 

3 


Menoufieh 1 

do 

7 

3 

Gold Coast 




Hawaii. 




Honokaa 

Nov 4 

1 


India - . 




Bombay 

Nov 22 Jan 3 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan 4-17 

2 

2 

Do 

Feb 8-28 

6 

6 

Calcutta 

Jan 18-24 

1 

1 

Kaiaehi 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6. .. 

2 

1 

Do 

' Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

12 

11 

Madras Picsidency 

Nov. 23- Jail 3 

685 

487 

Do 

Jan. 4-24 

668 

511 

Rangoon 

Oct. 20-Jan. 3 

20 

25 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

79 

69 

Indo-Ohina . _ _ . . 




Province— 




Anam 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 

4 

4 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

5 

5 

Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept 30 

18 

15 

Do .. 

Dec 1-31 

6 

6 

Cochin-China 

do 

3 

1 

Saigon 

Dec. 25-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

2 

1 i 

Iraq 

June 29-Jan. 3 

20 

14 i 

Japan 

Aug. 10-I>ec 6 

19 


Java. 



East Java— 




Blitar 

Nov. 11-22 



Pare.. 

Nov. 29 



Sanmrang 

Mar. 22-28 

2 

2 

Sidoardja.. 

Jan. 2 



Soembaya 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31... 

71 

72 

Do... 

Jan. 15-Fob. 18.... 

5 

4 

West Java — 




Cheribon 

Oct 14-Nov. 3 


14 

Do 

Nov 18-Dec. 22... . 


80 

Do 

Jan 1—14 


44 

Do 

Jan. 30 



Pasocroean 

Dec. 27.... 



Pekalongan 

Out 14-Nov. 3 


29 

Do 

Nov. 18- Dec. 31 


177 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 “ , 


81 

Prob&lingga 

Dec. 27 



Tegal 

Oct. 14-Dec. 31 


26 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 ’ ‘ . 


37 


Remarks 


Epidemic. 


5 plague rodents. 

Present. 

Da 


At 2 localities on Guayaquil & 
Quito Ry. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92 

Rats taken, 45,027; rats found 
infected, 234. 


Year 1924* Cases, 373, Jan 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov 26. 

Last ease, July C. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Lost cast*, Dee 20. 


September- December, 1924: 
Deaths, 52 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1025: 
Cases, 28,154, deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4- Feb. 21, 1025. Cases, 
28,hh0; deaths, 24,022 


Aug. 1-Rcpt 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 11, Corre- 
sponding month, 1923: Cases, 
15; deaths, 5. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 


Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soembaya. 

March 29-Apr. 4, 1925. Two 
plague rats found. 


Cheribon Province. 

Present. 

Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 

Province*. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port) 

Nov 1-Doc. 15 

12 

5 


Do.... 

Feb. 1-15. 

1 

1 

Bubonic 

Itasy Province 



Nov. l-l)ee. 15, 1924: Coses, 4; 

Do 

Feb. 1-15 

1 

1 

deaths, 2. 

Bubonic. 

Majunga (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Moramanga Province 



Nov 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 15, 
1925* Cases, 5; deaths, 5. 

Tamatave (port) 

Nov 1-30 

1 

1 

Tananarive "Province 



Oct. J 6-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan 1-Fob 15: Cases, 227; deaths, 
194. Bubonic, pneumonic, sep- 
ticemic. 

Do 




Tananarive (town) 

I)o 

Oct 10- Nov. 30... 
Doc. 10-31 

8 

4 

7 

4 

Do 

Mauritius Island 

Jan. 1-Fub 15 

1 

3 

3 

Septicemic 

Year 1924 Cases, 161; deaths, 144. 

District— 

Flacq 

Doc 1-31 

5 

4 

Pam pie mousses ... 

do 

1 

1 


Plaines Wilhoms 

Port Louis 

Mexico* 

Tampico . 

January-Dccem- 
ber, 1921. 

February-Dece la- 
bor, 1924 

A pi 6,1925 

54 

101 

47 

92 

Not present March, April, May. 

Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Fob 9, 1925 Present in native 
quaitcr of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
inoitality 

August -November, 1924 Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 

Morocco 

Marrakech. 








Nigeiia 




Palestine 

Jerusalem 

Mar 3-9. 

1 


Peru 

Callao 

Fobi uarj*. 1925 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

6 

6 


Siam* 

Bangkok 

1 

1 


Do 

Jail 25-Fob. 14.... 

2 

1 


Siberia 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga 

October, 1924 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapoie .. 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan 4-Mar 7 

15 

10 


Do 

Mar. 28- Apr 4 

Jan. 11-20 

4 

One plague rat. 

Syria: 

Beii ut. 

1 


Turkey 

Constantinople.. 

Jan. 9 15 . 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa 

Nov 22-Jan 3 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State and Transvaal. 

Do 

Do 

Jan 4-Mar, 7 

45 

17 



On vessels: 

8. S. Condc 



At Mat settle, France, Nov. 8, 

Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 

1921. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madgaascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria 1 




Algiers .. 

Jan. i-Feb. 2 » 

6 


Arabia: 

Aden 

Jan 25-Mar 21... 

12 

1 

Belgium 

Jam 1-Feb. 10 

4 


Bolivia: 

La Pa* 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

20 

11 

Do 

Jail. 1-Fcb. 28 

5 

7 


July 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 

Imported. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

. Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

100 

27 


I)o 

Jan. 4~Feh. 2k . 

05 

42 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa . 

. Jan. 18-Feb. 28.... 

GO 

14 


Uganda— 

Entebbe 

Oct. 1-31 

4 


Tanganyika Territory 

Feb. 15-21 

1 



British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia 

Oct 28-Dec. 15.... 

67 

2 


Do 

Jan. 27- Feb. 2 ..... 

3 


Natives. 

Southern Rhodesia. * 

Jan. 29-Mar. 11. 

2 

1 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Varioloid. 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls 

Mar. 7-27 

6 


Very mild. 

Vancouver 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

32 


Do.. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 5 

302 



Victoria.. 

Jan. 18-Apr. 14 

Doc. 7-Jan. 3 

7 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

14 



Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27 

30 



Do 

Apr. 5-11 

1 



New Brunswick— 

Bonaventure and 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Gaspe Counties. 
Northumberland. 

Feb 8-14 

1 j 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dcc 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Mar. 28, 1925: 
Cases, 57; deaths, 1 

July 27-Nov. 29, J924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present. Feb. 22-Mar. 7, 1925. 
Deaths, 4. 

Ontario. 



Hamilton 

Jan. 24-30 

1 


Ottawa 

Mar 29- Apr. 4 

1 


C»ylon 


Colombo 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7 

4 


China: 

Amoy. 

Nov. 9-Feb. 14.... 



Antung 

Nov. 17 Dec. 28.. . 

5 


Do 

Jan. 6-Fob. 14... _ 

15 

1 

Do 

Mar. 2-8 

3 



Fopchow 

Nov. 2- Feb 28 


Present. 

Hongkong 

Nov 9-Jan. 3. - ... 

0 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

9 

7 


Do 

Feb. 15- Mar. 7 

f> 

5 


Do 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4 

Jan. 19-Feb. 1 

9 

4 


Manchuria— 

Dairen 

2 



J far bin 

Jan. 15- Feb. ] L 

5 



Nanking 

Jan. 4 — Mar. 7 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Dec. 7-27 

i 

2 

Do 

Jan. 18-Mar. 7 

8 


Chosen: 

Seoul 

Dec. 1-31 

l 


Colombia. 

Buenaventura 

Fob. 15-28 

2 



Santa Marta ■ 

Mar. 15-28 



Present. In mild form in localities 

Czechoslovakia 




in vicinity 

A pnl-J line, 1924: ( ’uses, l ; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Dominican Republic* 

Puerto Plata 

Mar. 8-21 

3 


Dutch Guiana* 

Paramaribo 

Apr. 20 

1 , 



Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 10 -Dec. 15... 

4 , 



Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 
Jan. 8-28.. 

10 

8 



Do 



Do 

Feb. 20-Mar. 4 

1 



Esthonia i 



Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 

July- December, 1921: Cases, 81. 

France 




Do. 

January, 1925 i 

io 
i . 

7 


Dunkirk 

Mar 2-8 . . 


From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to havo been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 8 fax, 
Tunis. 

St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 . 

1 
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Place Date I Coses I Deaths Remarks 


Germany 

Frankfort-on-Mam Jan. 1-10. 

Gibraltar Dec. 8-14. 

Gold Coast 


Great Britain. 

England and Wales Nov. 23-Jan. 3. . 

Do Jan. 4-Mar. 21.. 

Newcastle-on-Tync Jan. 18-Feb 21.. 

Do Mar. 1-7 

Greece 


Saloniki Nov. 11-Dec. 22...) 

India - 

Bombay I Nov. 2-Jan. 3_. 

Do -I Jan 4-Fcb. 28. 


Calcutta - Oct. 20- Jan. 8... 

Do Jan. 4-Mar. 7... 

Karachi Nov. 16-Jan. 3.. 

Do Jan. 4-Feb. 14... 

Do Feb. 22-Mar. 21. 

Madras Nov. 16-Jan. 3. . 

l)o Jan 4-Mar. 7... 

Do.. Mar. 16-21 

Rangoon Oct . 26- J an. 3... 

Do Jan. 4-Feb. 28... 

Indo-China 


June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-1 leccinber, 1924- Cases, 100; 
deaths, 1. 


January-Junc, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 

Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1926; 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 21, 1926: Cases, 
22,834, deaths, 5,019. 


Province— 

Anam... Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

Do Dec 1-31 

Cambodia Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

Do. Dec. 1-31 

Cochin-China 


Saigon Nov. 16-Jan .3. 


Do Jan. 4-Feb 21 

Tonkin Aug. 1-Scpt. 30... 

Do. Dec. 1-31 


Iraq June 29- Jan. 10.. 

Do Jan. 11-20 

Bagdad - Nov 9-Dec. 27.. 

Do Mar 1-7 

Italy 

Jamaica 


Kingston Nov 

Japan - -- 

Nagasaki Feb 

Taiwan Jau 

Java 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean <icl 

Do Nov 

Socrahaya Oct, 

Do Jan 

West, Jiu T a— 

Bat am Oct. 

Batavm Oct 

Do Dec 

Buitemorg Dec 

Cheribon Oct. 

Do Jan. 

Krawung Jan. 

Pekalongan Oct. 

Do Dec 

Pomalang Jan. 

Preanger Nov, 

Latvia 


9-Mar. 22.. 
1-31 


26-Nov. 1.. 

12-19 

19- Dee. 31.. 
15- Feb. 7... 


14-20 

2L-Nov. 14. 
20- Jan. 2... 

25- 31 

14- Nov 24. 

1-23 

16-21 

14-Nov 24. 

26- 31 

8-14 

.18-24 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1925: 
Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 60; deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 63. 
Nov. 30, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrhn. 
Jan. 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


3 Province. 

1 Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 6- 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 5. 
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Cases Daeths 


Lithuania - - 

Mexico- 

Durango Dec. 1-31 L 

Do Jau 1-Mar. 31 L 

Guadalajara Dec 23-29 

Do Jan.fi- Mar 23 

Mexico City Nov 23-Dee. 27... 

Do Jan 11-Mar. 28... 

Monterey 

Salina Cruz Dec. 1-31 ... 

Do Feb 22-28 

Saltillo - Feb 22 Apr 11 

San Luis Potosi .. Mar. 29- Apr. 11...L 

Tampico . Dee. 11-31 

Do Jan 1-Mar. 31 

VeraCruz Dec 1-Jan. 3.. L, 

Do Jan 5-Apr 5 L. 

Villa Her mosa Doc 28-Jau 10 L. 


Yucatan State. 
Nigeria 


Persia- 

Teheran 

Do Jan 1-31 

Peru: 

Arequipa Nov 24-30.. 

Do Jan 1 31 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila. Mar. 29-Apr. 4 ... 

Poland 


Portugal - 

Lisbon Dee 7-Jun 3 

Do. Ian 4-Mar. 14 . .. 

Oporto Nov. 30-Dee 27... 

Do Jan li-Mai.14... 

Russia ' * 


Nov. 27- Dec. 31. 


Senegal: 

Dakar Mai 10-22 

Siam. 

Bangkok Dec 28-Jan. 3 

Do Jan. 18- Feb 21 

Sierra Leone: 

Freetown Feb 7-14 

Spain- 

Barcelona Nov. 27- Dec. 31... 

Do Mar 19-23 

Cadiz. Nov. 1-Dec 31 

Do Jan i Fib 28 

Madrid Year 1924 

I>o Jan -Fob 

Malaga Nov. 23-Jan .{ 

Do Jan 4- \pi 4 

V ale neia Nov. 30- Dec f>._. 

Do. Feb 13-Mar 23... 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore Feb. 22 -Apr. 4 

Switzerland 

Lucerne No\ 1-Dec 31 ... 

Du Jan 1-31 

Syria 

Aleppo Nov 23-Doe 27... 

Do Jan 4 -Feb. 28 

Beirut Feb 11-20.. 

Damaseus J an . 6-13 

_ . , Do Feb. J 1 - 20 

Tripoli: 

Tripoli July 14-Jan 2 

Tunis: 

Tunis Nov 23 -Pec. 29. „ 

Do Jan. 1- Apr 8 

Turkey: i 

CW*«v ntinoplc | Dec. 13-19 


Jan. 1-31, 1025: Cases, 2. 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. Mar. 
14, 1925, present. 


I Piesent. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-Junc, 1924. Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Novemboi, 1924. Cases, 87; 

| deaths, 25. 

Sept. 23-Dec 31, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sent. 21- Dec 28, 1924. Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. 


January -June, 1924 Cases, 18,229. 
J ul > -November, 1924. Cases, 
3,655. 


Fiom S S F.liuina. 
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Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa ' 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Jan. 1- 31, 1925: Cases, 4. Na- 
lives. 

Cape Province 

Feb. 1-7 



Outbreaks. 

De Aar District 

Jan. 25-3 1 



Outbreak at railway camp. 

Do 

Nov. 9-Jan. 17 



Outbreaks. 

Natal 

Mar. 1-7 



Do. 

Orange Free State... 

Nov. 2-8 



Do. 

Ladybrand D istrict .... 
Tr aTlsvHrt i - 

Jan. 15-31 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 



Outbreak, on farm. 

. Do. 

Do 

Feb. 1-7 



Outbieaks. 

Uruguay 




January-Juuc, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

Do 

On vessel. 




July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases, 53; 
deaths, 5. 

S. S. Eldridge 

Mar 23 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 
hama and ports. 

8. S. Hahana 

Feb. IS 

1 


At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

S. S. Iiuyth 




At St. Malo, France, January* 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; be- 
lieved to have imported small- 
pox infection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 




July 1-Dec 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 

Algiers 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

5 

1 

deaths, 14. 

Do.. - 

Jan. 1-Mar 10 

10 

4 


Argentina- 

Jan 1-31 


1 


Rosario 



Bolivia 




« 

La Paz 

Nov. 1-Doc 31 

3 

... 


Do 

Bulgaria 

Jan 1-31 

2 


Januury-Junc, 1924. Cases, 191; 



i 

deaths, 28. 

Do 




July-October, 1924: Cases, 5. 

(Mule. 





Concepcion 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


1 


Do 

Jan 0-12 


2 


Do 

Jan 27- Feb. 2 


1 


Iquimie 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


2 


Do 

Feb. l 7 


1 


Talcuhuunu 

Nov 10-Dec. 20- . . 


5 


Do 

Jan 4-10- 


1 


Valparaiso 

Nov. 25- Dec. 7 


4 


Do 

Jan. 11-AIar. 7 


11 


Chosen. 






Feb 1-28 

1 



Seoul.,* 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 


Do 

nlrin 

Feb. 1-28 

2 

1 

December, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

14 



Egypt. 





Alexandria 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 


Do 

Mar. 12-18 

1 



Cairo 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23 

13 

8 


EsUunuu - 




Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do,.**. 

Jan. 1-31 

4 



July-Oetobcr, 1924: Cases, 7. 

France 

Gold Coast 

Greece 

i /* 

l " 



Oct l 31, 1924* 1 case. 

May-June, 1924* Cuses, 110; 
deaths, 8. 

July -December, 1924: Cases, 40; 

Do 




Salomki 

Nov 17- Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

deaths, 4 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 

1 



Japan. _ __ 




Aug. 1-Nov, 15, 1924: Ca^es, 2. 

Latvia.. 




October-Docember, 1924: Cases, 





30. 

Lithuania. _ 




August-October, 1924: Cases, 15; 





deaths, l. 

Do 

1 




Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 27; deaths, 
2. 
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Place 

Date 



Remarks 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Do" 

Mar. 16-31 

1 

1 



Dec. 23-29 


1 



Nov. 9-Jail. 3 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do 

Jan. 11 -Mar. 28 .. 

73 



Mar. 8-14 

i 

Morocco . _ . __ _ 




November, 1924: Oases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924: Cases, 10. 

Palestine _ 




Ekron _ . _ * 

Dec. 23-29 

i 


Jerusalem - 


2 



Do 

Jan. 20-28 

1 



Mikveh Israel 

. do 

1 i 



Ram leh 

Feb 10-16 

l ! 



Tiberias 

Feb 24 -Mar. 2.... 

2 



Peru. 

Arequipa _ 

Nov. 24-Dec 31... 


3 


Poland -- 




Sept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925* Cases, 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Doc 29- Jan 4 


2 

751; deaths, 67, 

Oporto , 

Jail 4-Fob. 7 

2 



Rumania 




January-June, 1924- Cases, 2,900; 

Do 




deaths, 328. 

July-Pocember, J924. Cases, 288; 

Constnnza ... 

Dec 1-20 

I 


deaths, 38. 

Do 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 


Russia.. 




Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Cases 
95,682. July-November, 1924: 
Cases, 34,729. 

Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


Spain. 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 


Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden 0 

Ooteborg 

Jan 38-Feb.28.__. 

2 


Tunis 


July l-Dce. 20, 1924' Cases, 40. 

Tunis.. 

Mar. 6-25 

0 

1 

Do 

Apr. 2-8 

3 


Turkey. 

Constantinople _ 

Nov. 35-Dec. 19 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7 

9 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

120 

24 

deaths, 87 Jan. 1-81, 1925: 
Cases, 94; deaths, 12; native. 
In white population, cases, 2. 
Jan 1-31, 1926: Native, cases, 41; 

Do 

Feb. 1-Mar. 7 

deaths, 6. 

Outbreaks. 

East London 

Nov. 10-22 



1 


Do. 

Jan. 18-24 

1 


■ 

Port Elizabeth _ _ 

Feb. 22-28 

1 



Natal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

130 

60 


Do 


Jan 1-31, 1925. Oases, 28; deaths, 

Do 

Mar. 1-7 



4. Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Durban . __ 1 

Feb 15-21 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31 

59 

6 

Jan. 11-31, 1925: Cases, 16, 

Do. 

Feb. 15-21 

deaths, 2. Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

30 

5 

Do 



Jan. 1-31, 1925- Cases, 9. Native. 
Aug 3-Oet. 18. 1924: Oases, 17; 

Yugoslavia. 




Belgrado 

Nov. 24- Dec. 28--- 

5 


deaths, 2. Mar 5 8-14, 1925: 




Cases, 1. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

Salvador: 

October -Nov em- 
ber, 1924. 

4 

4 


San Salvador 

June-October, 

1924. 

77 

28 

i 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 


X 
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project and their assistance solicited. Frequently there are volun- 
teer health organizations which will actively support and foster the 
plan. Women’s organizations, luncheon clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, farmers organizations, labor unions, educational associations, 
and other organizations may help to secure the establishment of a 
health department. In other instances it may be desirable to form 
a health co mmi ttee composed of leading citizens of the county to 
organize public sentiment. In any event, when a sufficient number 
of citizens is convinced of the desirability of having a health depart- 
ment, a hearing should be had before the county authorities and a 
personal request made for the adoption of the plan, and for the ap- 
propriation of necessary funds. The plan presented should be 
definite, the contemplated cost should be made known, the purposes 
of each item of expenditure should be stated, and the results to be 
expected in service rendered should be made clear. 

When a campaign for a health department is started in a county, 
the county authorities should be apprised of the plan. It is desir- 
able for some local organization to initiate the campaign and to 
request assistance, if needed, from the State health department in 
creating favorable sentiment. Occasionally county authorities are 
found who are convinced of the inherent soundness of the plan and 
are willing to appropriate funds- without waiting for an expression of 
public sentiment. In such cases it is still important to inform the 
people of the county fully as to the functions of the health department 
so that public cooperation, which is essential to success, may be had 
by the hoalth officer. 

Although the general procedures outlined above are usually ap- 
plicable, the most effective methods for each county must be deter- 
mined from a knowledge of local conditions. Sometimes the presence 
of an epidemic will serve to emphasize the need for health service. 
Again, a sanitary and health survey of a county will show the need 
for corrective measures or will bring to light existing inefficiency of, 
or waste of funds by, incoordinated or part-time health service. 

' PLAN OF OBQANIZATION 

In a county where the largest city does not exceed 50,000 popula- 
tion it is usually desirable in the interest of efficiency and economy to 
form a combined county and city health department under the 
administration of one health officer. Even where local conditions 
preclude such a combination, the county health officer should have 
general advisory authority over all health work in the county. 
Every county health officer should be required to observe and 
enforce all State and local health laws, ordinances, and regulations 
throughout his jurisdiction. 
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The laws and regulations governing the appointment of county 
health officers vary in different States. The appointing power 
usually is vested in the county authorities (boards of supervisors, 
county commissioners, etc.), or in a county board of health ap- 
pointed by the county authorities. Some control by the State is 
or should be exercised to assure appointment on the basis of effi- 
ciency. In the absence of specific legal authority to name or to 
approve the appointment of the county health officer, the use or 
the withholding of State financial aid often serves the purpose. 
The position should be removed from partisan political control 
either on the part of the State or county, and the local authorities 
should be given all possible responsibility compatible with efficient 
service. 

The county medical society’s support of the project is important, 
and, where the laws permit, its indorsement of the person appointed 
as health officer should be secured. 

The health officer is responsible to the county and to the State 
for the proper and efficient performance of his duties. He should 
agree to devote his entire time to the duties of his office and not to 
engage in private practico. Whenever possible, it is desirable to 
secure a health officer who has had special public health training or 
experience, but the personal equation of the health officer is the most 
important single factor in success. The entire personnel of the county 
health department should be appointed by and work under the direc- 
tion of the health officer. 

In the State health agency there should be a State director of 
county health service, who should be preferably the assistant Stato 
health officer, with administrative charge of the organization and 
maintenance of county health departments. Under the adminis- 
trative supervision of the State health officer ho should direct the 
general policies of the several special divisions of the State health 
department, such as child hygiene, tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
sanitation, etc., with respect to those counties with whole-time 
health departments. By such arrangement proper sequence and 
proper relative values may bo observed in coordinating all special 
phases of health work into one well balanced health program best 
suited to the needs of the particular county. Expert assistance and 
advice should bo available from the State and also the Federal 
health service in connection, with special health problems, and the 
county health department should serve as the agency by and through 
which most State and Federal health activities are conducted in 
the county. 

Except in rare instances permanent progress has not been made 
in county health work without financial and technical assistance 
from extra county sources. The United States Public Health 
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Service and the . International Health Board have made funds and 
personnel available to many States with which to initiate the devel- 
opment and assist in the maintenance of county health department?. 
In a number of the States special legislative appropriations are now 
available for subsidizing county health departments.’ The counties 
themselves should provide at least one-half of the budget at the 
outset, and a larger percentage in succeeding years. 

PERSONNEL AND COST OP A COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

The cost of a county health department will vary with the area, 
population, and taxable resources of the county, and with the willing- 
ness of the people to provide themselves with health service. 

For all except the most sparsely populated and poorest counties 
the minimum cost of a county health department should be at least 
#10,000 a year. In the more populous counties a larger budget 
will be needed to secure adequate service. In general, it may be 
stated that an expenditure of 50 cents per capita per annum should 
furnish a county with reasonably adequate health service. (This 
does not include hospital expenses, bedside nursing, or pauper relief.) 
A budget of 25 cents per capita should be the minimum in any except 
the poorest counties. 

The minimum personnel should include a full-time medical health 
officer, one nurse or sanitary inspector, and an office clerk. A much 
more efficient organization will be secured if both a nurse and sani- 
tary inspector are provided. Larger organizations include addi- 
tional nurses and inspectors, and in some instances a dentist, sanitary 
engineer, nutrition worker, bacteriologist with laboratory, etc. 

Typical budgets may be distributed as follows: 


Item 

County A 

County B 

County O 

Salary, finimty health offlcar_ _ _ . 

$4,800 

2,000 

1,800 

3,000 

1,200 

2,400 

800 

$4,200 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

900 

1,800 

800 

$3,600 

1,800 

1,500 

Salary, public health nurse ... 

Salary) sanitary inspector 

Salaries, additional nurses or inspectors 

Salary, office clerk 

750 

1,800 

550 

Travel expenses 

Contingent expenses •„ 

Total annual cost 

16,000 

. 

12,500 

10,000 



In addition to the above amounts, the county should provide and 
equip suitable quarters for the health office, preferably in the court 
house or in some other central location. 


8 In about 20 of the States such appropriations have been provided. The Public Health Service is giving 
assistance to about 7$ counties in 19 States and the International Health Board to about 105 counties Itt 
about 23 States. 
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! AOrmTEBS OF A COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

All of the activities outlined herein rarely can be conducted in any 
one county, owing to limited funds and personnel. Every activity 
mentioned, however, is now being conducted by some county health 
departments. During the first years especially, the health officer 
should concentrate on the most important of his problems rather 
than dissipate his efforts in too many directions. 

The county and State health authorities should agree upon a 
health program to be undertaken, the general guides being (a) the 
relative importance and the relative proventability of the disease or 
group of diseases, (f>) the conjectural value of those health activities 
not directed specifically against particular discasos, and (c) the 
psychological response of the people to the service. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

The primary duty of the county health department is to interest 
and educate the people of the county in matters pertaining to the 
cause and prevention of communicable diseases and the possibilities 
for community health promotion. This is accomplished by — 

1. Public addresses, using, where desirable, illustrations with 
lantern slides, charts, models, or motion pictures; 

2. Educational literature furnished by the Public Health Service, 
the State health department, and other public health agencies dealing 
with various phases of health conservation; 

3. News articles in the press of the county relating to the work of 
the health department and to general health subjects; 

4. Public health exhibits at county and community fairs, public 
schools, and such other places as may be practicable; 

5. Other educational methods to interest and inform the people in 
the importance of health protection. 

In the execution of the above, and all other phases of health work, 
the health officer should enlist the support and cooperation of all 
available organizations and agencies. 

CONTROL OF ACUTE COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

Prompt and efficient measures of communicable disease control are 
conducted. These include the following: 

1. Reports of cases, and suspected cases, of notifiable diseases are 
secured from physicians, school authorities, and heads of households. 
In general, the completeness of morbidity reports will vary directly 
with the intelligent use made of them by the health department. 

2. Quarantine and isolation procedures are enforced as required by 

law. 

3. Epidemiological investigations are made to determine the source 
of disease as a basis for its elimination. Every primary case Of 
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smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, poliomyelitis and 
cerebrospinal meningitis should be visited by the health officer in 
person whenever possible for this purpose. 

4. Home visits are made by the nurses to give instruction to the 
household in the prevention of the spread of disease. 

5. Office records and a spot map are kept to show the current and 
past prevalence of communicable diseases. 

6. Consultations are held with attending physicians relative to cases 
of communicable disease whenever there may be difference of opinion 
as to the diagnosis. 

7. Free immunizations are done for educational and dcmonstra- 
tional purposes in the prevention of smallpox, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria. An harmonious understanding of this matter should first 
be had with the local medical profession and the cooperation of its 
members be secured. 

8. Biologies, when distributed free by the State health department, 
may be handled by the county health office, or the county health 
officer should see that these biologies are kept under propor condi- 
tions and in sufficient quantities for the needs of the county. 

LABORATORY WORK 

Either State or local laboratory facilities should be provided to 
aid in the diagnosis of communicable diseases and to control water 
and milk supplies. It is especially desirable to have a laboratory in 
connection with the count} health department when State labora- 
tory facilities are not located so as to be available for prompt service. 

VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 

1. Educational measures for the promotion of social hygiene are 
conducted by all practical and usual methods. 

2. The health department provides or sees to it that adequate 
treatment is provided for all persons infected with a venereal disoase 
who are unable to pay a private physician for this service. Arsphe- 
namine should be furnished without cost to any physician in the 
county for the treatment of indigent patients. 

3. The health department should cooperate with the agencies 
primarily responsible for law enforcement and should take the initia- 
tive in mobilizing public sentiment to enact or enforce necessary 
legal measures. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 

1. An educational campaign is conducted concerning tuberculosis 
prevention. This is done especially in the schools and will include 
classes, lantern slides, moving pictures, suitable literature on the 
subject, instruction in personal hygiene, and other effective methods. 

2. Reports are secured in so far as possible of all persons in the 
county who are suffering from tuberculosis. 
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3. Diagnostic clinics are held in cooperation withrthe local medical 
profession for the examination of tuberculosis suspects. 

4. Visits are made by the nurses to the homes where cases of tuber- 
culosis exist, to give the patient and the household such nursing in- 
struction as will enable them to utilize to best advantage the treat- 
ment prescribed by their physician; and to advise with them con- 
cerning those sanitary precautions necessary for the prevention of 
the spread of the disease to others. Efforts should be made to secure 
sanitarium care of tuberculosis cases, especially for open cases of 
the disease, and if sanitarium facilities are not available, special 
efforts should be made to provide proper home care of patients. 

5. Physical examinations of the school children will be made with 
the view of discovering potential and early cases, and of preventing 
cases by efforts designed to improve child health. 

CONTROL OF SPECIAL DISEASES 

Such diseases as malaria, hookworm diseaso, or trachoma offer 
special problems in many counties. In such cases appropriate ad- 
ditions should be made to the general health program. One of 
these diseases may be of sufficient importance to justify the major 
effort of the health department to be directed against it for con- 
siderable periods of time. 

Malaria . — Prior to the institution of malaria control work it is 
necessary — 

1. To secure knowledge of the prevalence of the disease and of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes, not only for the county as a whole but 
for the various localities in the county (towns, townships, or school 
districts). This knowledge may be determined by a mosquito sur- 
vey, blood and spleen examinations, history of attacks among school 
children, and reports from physicians. 

2. To formulate a dofinite and practical program for malaria con- 
trol both in urban and rural areas. 

3. To educate the public by all available means as to the nature 
and extent of the problem and the measures necessary for its solution. 

Malaria control procedures vary greatly, but in general they 
include one or more of the following: 

1. Eradication of mosquitoes by drainage, use of larvicides, or 
fish. 

2. Preventing the infection of mosquitoes and of man by screen- 
ing and by prophylactic doses of quinine to man. 

3. Curing cases and carriers of malaria by thorough treatment^ 
using the standard method of quinine administration. 

’ Bookworm disease . — Knowledge of the prevalence of this disease, 
gained by examinations of feces, and the education of the public form 
the basis for a control program. This program is directed towards?-! 
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1. Sanitary disposal of .caecr-eta in rural districts by means of sani- 
tary privies to prevent dissemination of the disease. 

2. Core of existing eases by administration of antihelmenthics to 
eliminate sources of infection. 

Trachoma . — Where this disease is prevalent, the cure of existing 
cases by surgical treatment offers the best method of eradicating it. 
Special assistance from the State or from the United States Public 
Health Service often may be secured in conducting trachoma clinics 
and in establishing temporary hospital facilities needed for the 
patients. 

SANITATION 

Provision of safe public water and milk supplies, and of sanitary 
methods of excreta and sewage disposal constitutes a primary duty of 
any health department, and concerted efforts to secure these sanitary 
essentials ordinarily will precede all other activities except imme- 
diate measures for the control of communicable diseases. 

1. Twins . — The health department will make a sanitary survoy 
of all towns in the county with particular reference to the source and 
safety of the water supply, the methods of excreta diposal, the safety 
of the public milk supplies, and the general sanitary conditions of 
the towns. 

The services of the State sanitary engineer should be available 
for aiding the health officer in the solution of municipal water and 
sewage problems. Efforts are made to have any insanitary conditions 
corrected by education of the public and by adoption and enforce- 
ment of necessary laws or ordinances. A special effort will be 
made by the health officer to secure the installation of sanitary 
privies at those places where connection with a sewerage system is 
impracticable. 

The provision of safe public milk supplies should be assured by 
the adoption and enforcement of model milk ordinances. Sanitary 
inspections are made of dairies, milk depots, and food establishments 
to see that proper sanitary conditions prevail. 

2. Schools . — In addition to making an annual sanitary survey of 
all schools in the county, the health officer should make a persistent 
effort to induce the school boards to provide a safe supply of drinking 
water, sanitary toilets or water-closets, adequate light and ventila- 
tion, and such other facilities at each school as are needed properly to 
safeguard the health of the pupils. 

3. Rural homes . — Improvements in the sanitary condition of rural 
homes will be accomplished by educating the individual householder 
to the need for a sanitary privy, a safe water supply, and adequate 
screening. Supervision and assistance should be given in the con- 
struction of rural sanitary privies. 
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4.- PubUe buildings . — Periodic inspection should be made of 
public buildings and institutions in the county and recommendations 
made to responsible authorities for correction of any insanitary 
conditions. 

CHILD HYGIENE 

1. Prenatal, infant, and •preschool hygiene . — Midwives are in- 
structed and supervised; home visits are made by the nurse; and 
mothers’ classes are held to give individual and group instruction in 
the diet and care of babies, the importance of prenatal medical care 
and hygiene, and the importance of birth registration. Baby confer- 
ences are held in various parts of the county, in cooperation with 
the local physicians, where examinations are made to detect physical 
and dietary defects and to encourage their correction. A general 
educational campaign is conducted in regard to the various phases of 
child hygiene. 

2. School hygiene . — Physical examinations are made of all school 
children in the county, except where parents do not desire this service. 
Parents and school authorities are notified concerning defects found, 
and home visits are made by the nurse to urge that the family 
physician or dentist bo consulted concerning correction of defects. 
For those children whose parents are unable to pay for medical treat- 
ment in the correction of defects, arrangements should be made, 
preferably through tho local medical profession, whereby corrective 
treatment may be secured. Nutrition classes arc held and mothers 
are instructed regarding the proper diet and food for children. The 
serving of hot lunches and milk in schools is promoted. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

1. Complete registration of vital statistics in the county is 
promoted or maintained by investigation of conditions, by coopera- 
tion with local registrars, physicians, and the public, and, where 
necessary, by law enforcement. 

2. In some States the county health officer is required to perform 
the duties of county physician to the poor. Except in the smaller 
counties this is not a desirable arrangement. 

3. Miscellaneous medical examinations sometimes are per- 
formed, including examinations for marriage license, for children’s 
work certificates, for teachers’ certificates, for admission to insane 
institutions, etc. 

4. Periodic health examinations are encouraged and may be 
performed to some extent by the health officer. 

5. Industrial, hygiene problems may present themselves for 
solution in some counties. 

6. Accident prevention and safety campaigns may be conducted 
or promoted by the health department. 
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7. Mental hygiene, a problem of great and growing importance, 
should be a concern of the health officer, although at present little 
or nothing is being done by county health departments toward its 
solution. 

8. Records of all activities of the county health department are 
kept on suitable forms, and reports are made as required by State 
regulations. These reports include current, weekly or monthly, 
reports of communicable diseases to the State health department 
and should include monthly and annual financial, statistical, and 
narrative reports to the local and State authorities. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MARSHALL COUNTY (ALA.) HEALTH 

UNIT 

The first annual report of the Marshall County (Ala.) Health 
Unit, covering the year ending February 28, 1925 — the first year of 
its existence — indicates a high-grade demonstration in efficient, 
economical, well-rounded county health service and is published here 
because of its interest to persons concerned in the development of 
rural health service and to health officers generally. 

The county health unit consists of four members, namely, the 
county health officer, Dr. Walter H. Harper, one nurse, one secretary, 
and one sanitary inspector. 

The following is taken from Doctor Harper’s report submitted to 
the county board of commissioners: 

POPULATION 

The total population of Marshall County, Ala., is 34,314, of which 
number 33,027 are white and 1,287 are colored. The county covers 
an area of 602 square miles, has 6,200 homes, and a school enrollment 
of 7,839. 

VITAL STATISTICS 


Births and deaths reported in the entire county during the year ending February 

28, 1925 



Births 

Deaths 

Number 

Rate j 
per 1,000 

Number 

Rate 
per 1,000 

5 82 * 

Total 

1 890 

25.0 

*257 

7.5 

White 

853 

37 

25.8 

28.7 

2*1 

10 

7.8 

12.4 

Colored _ 



A Births reported by physicians, 746; by midwives, 144. Percentage of stillbirths tot the year, M par 
cent. 

1 Total deaths under 1 year of age, 41 (16 per cent). 
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The unusually low death rate is no doubt due to incomplete death 
registration. Marshall County is almost entirely rural; the northern 
portion being mountainous and inaccessible at times. There are 
few undertakers in the county, and a number of deaths occur in which 
the bodies are buried without death certificates and burial permits 
being obtained. The county health unit has spent considerable time 
in bringing this condition to the attention of the people, and toward 
the end of the year some improvement was seen in the death regis- 
tration. We hope soon to have a complete death registration. 

Reportable diseases for the year ending February 28 > 1925 


Disease Cases 

Diphtheria 12 

Gonorrhea 9 

Measles 15 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia 140 


Disease Cases 

Scarlet fever „ « 16 

Smallpox 6 

Syphilis 9 

Tuberculosis (new cases) 18 

Typhoid fever * 33 


LABORATORY 


The laboratory service to the Marshall County Health Unit has 
been rendered by the State board of health branch laboratory at 
Anniston, Ala. The laboratory has been used by every doctor in the 
county. It has been of inestimable value, as will be seen by the 
accompanying table. 

Laboratory examinations 



Positive 

Negative 

Total 

Blood Wossormunns 

s 

71 

79 

Blood cultures for typhoid 

1 

7 

8 

F eces cultures for typhoid 

12 

03 

75 

Blood for Widal 

2 

11 

13 

Blood for malaria 

2 

5 

7 

Feces for hookworm 

220 

963 

1, 173 
65 
42 
4 

Sputum for tuberculosis 

21 

44 

Throat cultures for diphtheria 

o 

33 

3 

Animal heads for Nogri bodies 

1 




Every person who was found to have hookworm infection was 
treated by the health unit. 


SANITATION 

At the beginning of the year the county health unit, through the 
sanitary department, introduced ordinances in Arab, Albertville, and 
Boaz requiring all persons to have sanitary pit privies. These ordi- 
nances were adopted, and now the three towns are about 100 per 
cent sanitary. All open-back privies in the three towns were abol- 
ished as nuisances. The town of Guntersville had installed the box 
and can type toilets, but recently the town has passed an ordinance 
requiring all persons within the police jurisdiction (one mije frpnqi 
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corporate limits) to install the sanitary pit privies. When the 
health unit began its work 12 months ago there were 40 schools in 
the county without any sanitation at all. Since then 28 have been 
made completely sanitary. 

Sanitary inspections of food-handling establishments have been 
made monthly; and as a result, wonderful improvement has been 
noted in the general sanitary condition of all food-handling establish- 
ments in the county. 

The following is a tabulated report of the work done in sanitation 


by the Marshall County Health Unit: 

Sanitary inspections: 

Private premises 3, 035 

Schools 96 

Food-handling establishments ^ 92 

Sanitary privies installed: 

Septic tanks 33 

Pit privies (rural) 26 

Pit privies (urban) 533 

Nuisances abated (not including the 592 open-back privies abolished) 62 


FOOD HANDLERS 

The county health unit introduced ordinances in Guntersville, 
Albertville, and Boaz requiring all food handlers to be examined for 
communicable diseases by the county health officer and permitting 
only those who are free from communicable diseases to work in food- 
handling establishments. These ordinances were adopted, and 96 
food handlers were examined. Of that number five were found to 
have syphilis and one had tuberculosis. 

MALARIA CONTROL 

Malaria control activities have been carried on throughout the 
entire year, but not on a large scale, as malaria is not very prevalent 
in Marshall County. 

The following is a list of the malaria-control activities for the 
year: 

Yards of new ditching, 4,372; yards of maintenance of ditches, 
6,260; square feet of oiling, 16,240; picture shows, 4; literature, 
1,115 copies. 

CHILD HYGIENE AND SCHOOL WORK 

Examination of all school children in the county was the first big 
item in connection with this work. Although that was not entirely 
completed during the first year of the health unit, it will be com- 
pleted before the close of the present school term. Also, health 
lectures and moving picture shows were given in the schools. Notices 
were sent to all parents who had defective children, informing theft 
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of the defects and urging that they be corrected. Health score 
.charts wore posted m every school. This was the first time that the 
school children of Marshall County had ever beon examined, and so 
the health unit concentrated on the work of completing the examina- 
tions first and then doing the follow-up work. The following table 
shows only the defects corrected that have been reported to the health 
unit. There are a great many others that have beon corrected, and 
the follow-up work on them will be completed during the present 
school term. The following table gives the work done among the 


school children: 

Schools visited 61 

Number of children examined 6, 968 

Number found defective 4, 211 

Corrections reported 31 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY 

As the accompanying table shows, much more time was given to 
individual infancy and maternity work than to group work. Several 
maternity and infancy clinics were started last fall, but were dis- 
continued when cold weather came. 

The nursing service has been very inadequate, because the nurse is 
compelled to divide her time between maternity and infancy work 
and child hygiene and school work. 

The following table summarizes the activities during the year: 


Prenatal 

Cases given examination and advice 209 

Number of home visits __ 226 

Infant and preschool 

Babies and children examined 146 

Nursing visits 246 

Clinics organized 4 


TYPHOID FEVER CONTROL 

During the summer of 1924 the health unit conducted an extensive 
antityphoid inoculation campaign. During that time 24,229 injec- 
tions of typhoid serum were given to 8,425 persons. Of this number, 
7,752 completed the treatment of three inoculations each, which is 
over 90 per cent. On July 8, 1924, 1,269 people were inoculated, in 
the court house at Albertville. The number of people completing the 
treatment (7,752) represents 22.6 per cent of the entire population of 
Marshall County. A record was kept of every person receiving the 
typhoid serum. 

During the summer 75 feces cultures were obtained from patients 
and contacts. The feces cultures on contacts proved valuable, as by 
that means a typhoid carrier was found. This carrier is a young girl 
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13 years old, who gave no history of ever having typhoid fever. She 
was found to be responsible for five cases of typhoid fever. 

The following is of interest: 


Typhoid death rate per 100,000 (1019-1923) 21. 0 

Typhoid death rate per 100,000 (1924). - 8. 8 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 

The county health unit has made every effort to locate and get 
in touch with every case of pulmonary tuberculosis in the county. To 
begin with, there were 18 cases reported by the medical profession of 
the county. The health unit started with these 18 cases and in 
different ways has been able to list 48 cases. These patients have 
been examined, advised, and given literature, but only in cooperation 
with their family physicians. Follow-up visits have been made 
from time to time on all cases. 

All contacts have been instructed and advised about the disease. 
Considerable educational work on pulmonary tuberculosis has been 
carried out by means of lectures and motion picture shows. 

There are 154 contacts living with the 48 cases of tuberculosis. 

VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 

Venereal disease control has been carried on by three physicians in 
the county who have been appointed by the State board of health to 
treat indigent cases of venereal diseases. These cooperative clinics 
are supported by the Bureau of Venereal Disease Control of the State 
Board of Health. 

GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

The following educational activities were carried out during the 


year : 

Total number of lectures 53 

Total attendance 4,295 

Number of pamphlets issued 5, 969 

Number of newspaper articles 69 

Mot ion-picture shows 15 

Attendance at motion-picture shows 2, 278 

Other activities of the Marshall County Health Unit for the year 
were as follows: 

Cases quarantined 53 

Arrests and convictions for quarantine violations 3 

Visits to cases by health officer - 195 

Smallpox vaccinations . 194 

Life extension examinations .. 106 

Number of persons treated for hookworm infection 220 

Number of calls to county institutions .. 9 

Hours spent in interest of vital statistics J* 258 

Hours spent in interest of communicable disease reporting 244 

Hours spent in interest of maternity and infancy...: a. 1, 596 
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FINANCIAL 


Receipts 

Marshall County. $5, 000 

State board of health. __ 2, 500 

State and Federal maternity and infancy fund l f 275 


8, 775 

Disbursements 

Salaries 1 0, 147. 51 

Travel.- - — — 1, 421. 03 

Miscellaneous 1, 061. 68 


8, 630. 22 

Balance unused — 144. 78 


WHOLE-TIME COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1925 

The following directory has been compiled from data furnished as 
of January 1, 1925, by State health officers. Similar directories for 
1922, 1923, and 1924 have been published in the Public Health 
Reports. The directory for 1924 was issued as Reprint No. 922. 

In the questionnaire sent for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
information, a “ whole-time” county health officer was defined as “one 
who does not engage in the practice of medicine or any other business, 
but devotes his whole time to official duties.” 

Directories of State health departments have been published 
annually by the Public Health Service for the years 1912 to 1924, 
inclusive. The directory for 1924 was issued as Reprint No. 949 from 
the Public Health Reports. 

Directories of city health officers have been published annually for 
the years 1916 to 1924, inclusive, the directory for 1924 being Reprint 

No. 930. 

Directories of State and city health officers for 1925 will be pub- 
lished later. 


County 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Alabama* 

O. C. Marietta, M. D 

Bay Mmelte 

County health officer. 
Do. 


E. M. Moore, M. I) 

Clayton 

Anniston 


U A. Cryer, M. I) 

Do. 


W. T. Burkett, M. D 

Tuseumbia 

Do. 


W. a. Smillie, M. 1) 

L. T. Lee, M. D 

Andalusia 

Do. 


Selma 

Do. 


W. C. Hatchett, M.D 

Brewton 

Do. 

Etowah 

Franklin 

C. L. Murphree, M. D ........ 

Gadsden 

Do. 

L j. Graves, M D 

Russellville 

Do. 

Houston 

JTefferson 

X/iuidordale 

T. E. Tucker, M. D 

Dothan 

Do. 

J. D. Dowling, M.D 

Birmingham 

Do. 

W. D. Hubbard, M D 

Florence 

'Do. 

T.ljnAstrtno 

H. K. Gallagher, M.D 

Athens 

Do 

Madison _ _ 

B. F. Austin, M. D 

Huntsville 

Do. 

M Arengn _ 

F. E. Kitchens, M.D 

Linden 

Do. 

Marshall 

W. II. Harper, M. D 

Gunters ville 

Do 

Mobile 

C. A. Mohr, M. D 

Mobile 

Do 

Montgomery _ T 

J. L Bowman, M.D 

Montgomery 

Do. 

Morgan- . 

H. C. McRee, M.D 

Albany 

Do. 

Pi Ire 

W. H. Abernethy, M. D 

Troy 

Do. 

Sumter , 

J. S. Hough, M. D 1 

Livingston 

Da 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa - 

J. H. Hill, M.D 

Talladega _ 

Do. 

A. A. Kirk, M. D 

Tuscaloosa 

Do. 

Walker 

A, M. Waldrop, M. D 

Jasper 

Do. 
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County 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Arizona: 

Cochise 

. It. B. Durfee, M. D 

Bisbee 

County superintend* 
ent of public health- 




Arkansas: 



Pulaski 

. V. T. Webb, M. I) 

Little Rock 

County health officer. ' 
Do. 

Washington 

California: 

Los Angeles 


Foreman. 

, J. L. Pomeroy, M. D 

Los Angeles 

Do. 

Monterey- . 

It. CVMain. M.D 

Salinas 

Do, 

Orange 

. V. G. presson, M. D 

Santa Ana .... 

Do. 

San Diego 

. A. M. Lesem, M. D. - 

San Diego 

Do. 

San Francisco. 

Wm. C. Hassler, M . D. 

San Francisco 

Do. 

San Joaquin 

J. J. Sippy, M. I) 

Stockton 

Do. 

San Luis’ Obispo 

H. K. Sutherland, M. D 

San Luis Obispo.- 

Do. 

Georgia: 

Baldwin. 

Sam A. Anderson, M. D 

MilledgeviUe 

Commissioner of 

Bartow 

H. E. Felton, M. D 

Oartersville 

health. 

Do. 

Bibb 

C. L. Ridley, M. D 

Macon 

Health officer. 

Clarke _ 

J. D. Applewhite, M. D 

Athens 

Commissioner of 

Cobb 

L. L. Welch, M. D 

Marietta 

health. 

Do. 

Decatur 

M. A. Fort, M. D 

Bain bridge 

Do. 

Be Kalb 

W. A. Harrison, M. D 

Decatur— 

Do. 

Dougherty _ 

Hugo Robinson, M. D 

Albany. 

Do. 

Floyd---! 

B. V. Elmore, M. D 

Rome! i 

Do. 

Glynn 

H. b. Akridge, M. D 

Brunswick 

Do. 

Hall 

B. D. Blackwelder, M. D 

Gainesville 

Do. 

Laurens 

0. H. Cheek, M. D 

Dublin 

Do. 

Lowndes 

G. T. Crozier, M. D 

Valdosta 

Do. 

Miller 

M. A. Fort, M.D 

Bainbndge 

Health officer. 

Mitchell 

0. O. ltainey, M. D 

Camilla 

Commissioner of 

Richmond 

H. B. Neagle, M. D 

Augusta 

health. 

Do. 

Seminole 

M. A. Fort, M. I). 

Bainbridge 

Health officer. 

Sumter _ __ 

J. W. Payne, M. D 

Americus- 

Commissioner of 

Thomas. 

M. E. Winchester, M. D_ 

Thomasville 

health. 

Do. 

Troup 

C. S. Kinzer, M. D 

Lagrange 

Do. 

Walker— 

J. H. Hammond, M.D 

La Fayette 

Do. 

Illinois: 



Cook 

H. L. Wright, M. D., Dr. P. H... 

Chicago, 922, Coun- 

County health officer. 

Crawford— 

C.E. Price, M. D 

ty Building. 
Robinson. 

Do. 

Morgan 

Sangamon 

T. D. Mann, M. I) 

Jacksonville 

I)o. 

It. V. Brokaw, M. I) 

Springfield 

City and county health 

Iowa: 

Dubuque 

Washington 

Kansas: 

D. C. Steelsmith, M. D 

Dubuque 

officer. 

County health officer. 

V. W. Stewart, M.D 

Washington 

Do. 

i 



Cherokee 

J. C. Montgomery, M.D 

I. 0. Church, M l) 

Columbus 

1 Do. 

Geary _ 

Junction City 

Do. 

Lyon 

J. S. Fulton, M. D 

Emporia 

Do. 

Marion 

8. M. Malli son, M. D 

Marion 

Do. 

Ottawa 

[ W. J. Lynn, M. D 

Minneapolis 

Do. 

Sheridan 

L, S. Steadman, M. D 

Hoxie 

Do. 

Kentucky: 



Boyd 

Robert D. Higgins, M. D 

Ashland 

Director. 

Daviess 

George W. Duvall, M.D 

Owensboro 

Do. 

Fayette 

J. S Chambers, M.D 

Lexington 

Do. 

Fulton 

J. M. Hubbard, M. D 

Hickman 

Do. 

Jefferson 

Irvin Linclenberger, M. D 

Louisville 

Health officer. 

Johnson 

J. W. Duke, M. T) 

Paintsville 

Director (acting). 

Mason 

V. D. Guittard, M.D 

Maysville 

Director. 

Scott 

Albert Steward, M. I) 

Georgetown 

Do. 

Louisiana’ 1 

Beauregard.. 

Austin F. Barr, M. D 

De Kidder 

Parish health officer. 

Caddo 

W. J. Sandige, M.D 

Shrovcport 

Do. 

Claiborne 

John It. Turner, M. D 

Homer 

Do. 

De Soto 

P. B. Gardner, M. D 

Mansfidd 

Director parish health 

Natchitoches 

W. W. Knipmeyer, M. D 

Natchitoches 

unit. 

Do. 

Ouachita.. 

John Schreiner, M. D 

Monroe 

Deputy health officer 
and director parish 
health unit. 

Director parish health 
unit. 

Parish health officer. 

\ 

8t. Mary 

Thos. B. Wilson, M.D 

Franklin 

Tangipahoa 

W. C T. Ellis, M.D 

Amite 

Washington 

F. Michael Smith, M. D 

Franklmtnn 

Director parish health 
unit. 





1 Parishes. 
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County 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Maryland: 

A V|Ag&ny _ 

C. C. McCulloch, jr., M. D 

Cumberland 

Doputy State health 
officer. 





J. S. Bowen, M. D 

Towson 

Do. 

Calvert 

I. N. King, M. D 

Barstow 

Assistant deputy State 
health officer. 

Deputy State health 
officer. 

W. C. Stone, M. D 

Westminster 




Frederick 

E. C. Kefauver, M. D 

Frederick 

Assistant deputy State 


W. T Pratt, M. D 

Rockville 

health officer. 

Deputy State health 
officer. 

District health officer. 

Massachusetts: 

A, P. Goff, M. D 

Hyannis 

Minnesota: 

St Tenuis _ 

H. G. Lampson, M. D 

Duluth 

County health officor 

Mississippi: 

R. D. Dedwylder, M. D 

Cleveland 

Director county health 
department. 

Do. 

P nn.h nmn. 

R. R. Kirkpatrick, M, D 

Clarksdale 


W. D. Beacham, M. D 

Hattiesburg 

Do. 

Tfannnnlr 

C. M. Shipp, M. 1) 

Bay St. Louis 

Do. 

H arrison 

D. J. Williams, M. D 

Gulfport 

County health officer. 


W. K. Sharp, M. D 

Pascagoula 

Director county hoalth 

Jones 

J M. Kittrell, M, D 

Laurel 

department. 

J. B. Black, M. I>„ C. P. II 

W. B. Harrison, M. D 

Tupelo.. 

Do. 


Poplar ville 

Do 


A. K. Barrier, M. D 

Rolling Fork 

Do. 


A. J. Ware, M. D 

Greenville 

County health officer 

Do. 

Missouri* 

E. L S pence, M. D 

Kennett.— 


E M. fiUcko, M. D 

Albany 

Do. 


U. F. Kerr, M. D 

Springfield 

Do. 


Wm. N. O^Bannon, M. D 

Now Madrid 

Do. 

Nodaway 

C. P. Fryer, M. D., C. P. II 

W. L. Bradford, M. D 

Marv ville 

Do. 

Sedalia.. _ 

Do. 


Gervais Smith, M. D 

Bolivar 

Do. 


Bradford Massey, M. I) 

Flat River 

Do. 

St. T.nnw 

Wm. F. O'Malley, M. D 

W. H. Pickett, M. D., D. P. H... 
Arthur Jordan, M. D-_ 

Clayton 

Do. 

Montana: 

riiutpnilo 

Great Falls 

Do. 

I/ewis and Clark 

Miss (min 

Helena 

Do. 

F. D. Pease, M. D 

Missoula 

Do. 

New Mexico* 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

J. R. Scott, M. D 

Albuquerque 

Do. 

J. A. Smith, M. D 

Roswell 

Do. 


Do. 

Dona Ann 

C. W. Gerber, M, D__ ...I 

Las Cruces 

Do. 

Eddy 

W. W. Johnston, M. D 

Carlsbad j 

Do. 

MnTfmlfty 



Do. 

Shti Miguel 



Do. 

Santa Fe 

H. P. Mera, M. I) 

Santa Fe 

Do. 

Union 

C. H . Douthirt, M. D 

Clayton 

Do. 

Valoncia 

G. W. Luckey, M. D 

Los Lunas 

Do. 

New York: 

Cattaraugus 

North Carolina: 

Beaufort 

L D Bristol M D 

Olean 

District health officer. 

J. W r . Williams, M. D 

Washington 

Health officer. 

Bortio 

J. E. Smith, M. D 

Windsor 

Do. 

Bladen 

W. T. Ruark, M. D 

Elizabethtown 

Do. 

Rrtincwlclr 

R E. Broadway, M. D 

Southport 

Do. 

Buncombe 

M. P. Moorer, M. D 

Asheville 

Do. 

Pfthftrrns 

S. E. Buchanan, M. D 

Concord 

Do. 

Onlnmhiifi ' 

Floyd Johnson, M. D 

Whito ville 

Do. 

n raven 

D. E. Ford, M. D 

New Bern 

Do. 

fl^rphArland 

J W. McNeill, M. D 

Fayetteville 

Do. 

Tlftvidaon 

G. 0. Gambrell, M. D 

Lexington 

Do. 

Durham 

Fdgaonmhft 

J H Epperson, Ph T D r 

Durham 

Do. 

J*. S. Hooker, M. D 

Tarboro 

Do. 

Forsyth 

J. R. Hege, M. D 

Winston-Salem,.,. 

Do. 

Guilford 

R. M. Bine, M. D 

Greensboro 

Do. 

GfanviUe 

J. A. Morris, M. D 

Oxford 

Do. 

Halifax 

E, W. Larkin, M. D 

Weldon 

Do. 

Henderson 

Hvdft 

J. S. Brown, M. D 

Hendersonville — 

Do. 

Clyde Ruff, M. D 

Swanquarter 

Do. 



TjAnnlf 

R. 8. McGeaehy, M, D 

Kinston 

Do. 

M ndrUmhiirff 

W. A. McPhaul, M. D 

Charlotte 

DO. 

New Hanover 

Northampton 

Pumllfift 

j H Hampton, M. P* 

Wilmington . 

Do. 

Z. y Mitchell, M. D 

Jackson 

Do. 

D. A. Pees, M. D 

Bayboro - - - 

Do. 

Pitt 

0. L. Outland, M, D 

Greenville 

Do. 

Richmond 

A. B. McCreary, M. D 

Rockingham 

Do. 
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County 

i 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

North Carolina— Con. 

Rnhf^jin-n ' ^ 

E. R. Hardin, M. D 

Lumberton 

Health officer. 


C. W. Armstrong, M. D 

Salisbury.. 

Do. 

Rutherford r 

J. C. Twitty. M. b 

Rutherford ton 

Do. 


E. T. Hollingsworth, M. D 

Clinton 

Do. 

Surry 

R, M. Lancaster, M. D...... 

Mount Airy 

Do. 

Vanoe _ . 

F. R. Harris, M. D 

Henderson 

Do. 

Wake 

A. C. Bulla, M. I) 

Raleigh 

Do, 


L. W. Corbett, M. D 

Goldsboro 

Do. 

Wilkes 

j, W. White, M. D 

Wilkesboro 

Do. 

Wilson 

L. J. Smith, M. D 

Wilson 

Do. 

Ohio: 

J. J. Sutter, M. D 

Lima 

District health com- 


W. S. Weiss, M. D 

Jefferson 

missioner. 

Do. 


J. M. Higgins, M. D 

Athens 

Do. 


F. R. Dew, M. D ... 

St, Clairsville 

Do. 


C. J. Baldridge, M. D 

Hamilton 

Do. 


F. A. lreton, M. D 

Batavia 

Do. 


W. K. Ruble, M. D 

Wilmington 

Do. 


T. T. Church, M. D ....... 

Lisbon.. 

Do. 

Coshocton _ 

D. M. Criswell, M.D 

Coshocton 

Do. 


G. T. Wasson, M. D 

Bucyrus 

Do. 


Robert Unekhart, M. D 

Cleveland 

Do. 


A. J. Pounds, m! D 

Delaware 

Do. 

Erie 

F. M. Houghtaling, M. D 

Sandusky 

Do. 

Fayette __ _ _ 

T. F. Myler, M.D 

Washington Court 

Do. 

Franklin 

C.M. Valentine, M.D 

House. 

Columbus 

Do. 

GeAiigft 

G. L. Lyne, M. D 

Chardon 

Do. 

Hamilton 

C. A. Neal, M. D 

Cincinnati 

Do. 

Hancock 

S. F. Whisier, M.D 

Findlay 

Do. 


W. G. Rhoton, M.D 

Logan 

Do. 

Huron _ 

B. 0. Pilkey, M. D 

: Norwalk 

Do. 

Lake 

Herbert Kenning, M.D 

Painesville. 

Do. 


W. A. McIntosh, M. D 

Oberlin 

Do. 

Lucas 

F. F. DeVore, M.D 

Toledo 

Do. 


J. F. Elder, M. D 

Youngstown 

Do. 

Marion 

N. Sifritt, M. D 

Marion 

Do. 

Meigs ___ 

J. N. Gilliford, M.I) 

Pomeroy 

Do. 

M or cor 

Miami 

v e. Ayers, M. D 

Celina 

Do. 

P. J. Crawford, M.D 

Troy 

Do. 

Montgomery. _ 

H. H. Pansing, M.D 

R. L. Pierce, M.D 

Dayton 

Do. 

Morrow 

Mount Gilead 

Do. 

Muskingum 

J. M. O’Neal, M. D__ 

Zanesville 

Do. 

“Paulding 

0. E. Huston, M.D 

Paulding... 

Do. 

Perry 

F. J. Crosbie, M. D 

New Lexington . - . 

Do. 

Richland . . 

William DcKloine, M.D 

Mansfield 

Do. 

Ross 

G. E. Robbins, M. D 

Ohillicothe 

Do. 

Sandusky 

0. H. Thomas, M. D 

Fremont 

Do. 

Scioto _ . . 

R. W. DeCrow, M. D 

Whoelcrsburg 

Do. 

Seneca . , . . 

H. L. S. Hinkley, M. D 

Arlington Ailes, M. D 

Tiffin 

Do. 

Shelby _ . 

Sidney 

Do. 

Stark 

C. M. Peters, M. D 

Canton 

Do. 

Summit * 

Trumbull 

R. JI. Markwith, M.D 

Akron 

Do. 

L. A . Connell, M.I) 

Warren 

Do. 

Tuscarawas 

J. Blickensderfer, M. D 

NewPhiladelphia. 

Do. 

Union _ 

II. G. Southard, M.D 

Marysville. 

Do. 

Washington. _ 

A. G. Sturgiss, M. D 

Marietta. 

Do. 

Wayne ... 

C. D. Barrett, M. D 

Wooster 

Do. 

Wood... ...» 

H. J. Powell, M.D 

Bowling Green 

Do. 

Oklahoma: 

Carter ._ 

R. C. Sullivan, M. D 

Ardmore 

County superintend* 
ent of health. 

Do. 

Le Flore 

W. F. Lunsford, M.D 

Fofceau 

Muskogeo 

Oklahoma ... 

J. D. Leonard, M. D 

Muskogee 

Do. 

Goo. Hunter, M. D .......... 

Oklahoma City... 
McAlester 

Do. 

Pittsburg . 

R. L. Cochran, M. D 

Do. 

Oregon: 

Clackamas 

F. W. Wallaoe, M. D 

Oregon Oity 

County health officer. 

v Coos _ 

G. A. Burkot, M. D 

Coquillo 

* Do. 

'Douglas _ _ 

W. C. Belt, M. D 

Roseburg 

Do. 

Jackson 

W. P. Holt, M.D 

Jacksonville 

Do. 

Klamath 

G. 8. Newsom, M.D 

Klamath Falls 

Do. 

South Carolina: 

Aiken 

C. H. Farmer, M. D 

Aiken 

Health officer. 

A nderson 

E. E. Eptlng, M. D._ 

Anderson 

Do. 

Beaufort 

T. R. Meyer, M. D 

Leon Banov, M. D 

Beaufort 

Do. 

Charleston , 

Charleston 

Do. 

Cherokee. 

W. II. Phealy, M. D 

Gaffney. 

Do. 

Colleton ... 

L. W. Martin, M.D 

Wftlterooro— 

Do. 

Darlington 

Dillon 

A. B. Hocton, M.D 

Darlington 

Do. 

R. G. Beachley, M. D 

Dillon 

Do. 

Fairfield— 

Roderick MacDonald, M. I) 

Winns boro .... 

Do, 

Georgetown 

C, M. Moore, M. D 

Georgetown i 

Do. 
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Yankton 

Tennessee: 

Blount 

Davidson 

Gibson 

Montgomery. „ 

Obion 

Roane 

Rutherford 

Sevior 

Williamson 

Texas: 

Falls 

Hidalgo 

Nueces 

Tarrant 

Utah: 

Davis 

Weber 

Virginia: 

Aceomac. 

Albemarle 

Arlington 

Augusta 

Brunswick 

Carroll 

Charlotte 

Chester Add ... 

Fail fax 

Greenville 

Halifax 

ITanrico 

Hemy 

Isle of Wight-.. 

James City 

Northampton.. 

Nansemoud 

Prince Edward.. 

Pulaski 

Roanoke 

Smyth 

Washington 

Wise 

Washington: 
Chelan... 


Name of health officer Post-office address Official title 


South Carolina— Con. 

Greenville Baylis Earle, M. D Greenville . . . 

Marion W. L. Poole, M. D_. Marion 

Newberry H. G Callison, M. D Newberry.... 

Orangeburg G. C. Bolin, M. D Orangeburg.. 


Newberry II. G Callison, M. I)... 

Orangeburg G. C. Bolin, M. D 

South Dakota: 

Brown Geo. M Boteier, M. D.. 

Pennington D. R. Jones, M, D 


Geo. M Boteier, M. D Aberdeen 

D. R. Jones, M, D Rapid City .. 

Thos. F. Ballard, M. D Yankton 

K. A. Bryant, M.D Maryville. .. 

J. J. Lentz, M. 1) Nashville 

F. L. Roberts, M. D Trenton 

F J. Malone, M. D Clarksville ... 

J. W. Dennis, M. D Union City... 

J C. Fly, M. D. Kingston . . 

II. S Mustard, M. D Murfreesboro. 

P. H. Muse, M D Soviervillo 

L M. Graves, M. D Franklin 


James Makins, M.D Marlin 

J R Mahone, M.D Pharr 

H. (tarot, M. 1) Corpus Christ!.. 

F P. Smith, M. D Fort Worth 

Sumner Gleason, M.D Kaysville 

II. E. Bclnap, M I) Ogden 


A. T). Knott, M. D... Accornae 

O. B. Young, M I) Charlottesville . 

P, M . Chichester, M D..-. Gltuendon 

ii. M. Wallace, M. D . Staunton 

L II. Lewis, M, D Lawrenceville . 

James W. Smith H ills vi lie 

L. K. Robbins Charlotte 

M. l). Fuller Petersbuig 

W. P. Oaton, M. D Fairfax.. 

R . A . Deal Emporia 

Kolbe Curtice South Boston. 

G. H. Musgrave, M. D Richmond 

R.M. Wilson Martinsville... 

D, B. Lepper, M. I) Isle of Wight... 

J. H. Crouch, M. 1) Williamsburg.. 

J. K Horn, Jr., M D EastviUo. 

W. H. Newcomb, M. I).. Suffolk 

J. E. finders Farmvillo 

J.L Johnson Pulaski 

L. B. St Clair. Roanoke 

J K. Ward — Marion 

M. L. Hawley Abingdon 

W It. Culbertson, M.D Norton 

Paul L West, M. D Wonatohoe 


Geo. H. T. Sparling, M. D Seattle... 

T 0. Barnhart, M D Spokane. 

J.P. Kane, M.D Walla Wa 


Yakima II. II. Smith, M. D 

West Virginia: 

Gilmer E. O. Chimene, M. 

Hancock Charles Koneig, M. 

Harrison V. A. Selby, M D 

Logan M. P Link, M. P. 


Marion L N. Yost, M. D 

Marshall A. P. Harrison, M 

Preston John Thames, M. 

Taylor 0. C. Hedges, M. 

Wyoming: 

Natrona — R. J. Malott, M. 3 


E. O. Chimene, M. D Glenville 

Charles Koneig, M. D New Oumberland. 

V. A. Selby, M D Clarksburg 

M. P Link, M.D Logan 

L N. Yost, M. P Fairmont 

A. P. Harrison, M. D Moundsviilc 

John Thames, M.D Kingwood 

0. C. Hedges, M. D Grafton 

R. J. Malott, M. D Casper 
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Field director. 
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Director 

County health officer. 
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Do. 
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Do. 

Health officer. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Sanitary officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Health officer. 

Sumtmy officer. 

Health officer. 

Do 

Sanitary officer. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Sanitary officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 

Health officer. 

City and county health 
officer. 

County health officer. 
County health officer 
and physician. 

City and county health 
officer. 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 


COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1*28 
AND FIRST QUARTER OF 1*28, 1*24, AND 1*28 

The accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for April, 1925, published by the Metropolitan life Insurance Co., 
and present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance de- 
partment of the company for February and March, 1925, and for 
the first quarter of the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. The rates are 
based on a strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured persons. 

The death rate of 10.3 per 1,000 for the month of March, 1925, 
establishes a record low rate for that month for this group of persons, 
and compares with 10.5 per 1,000 for March, 1924, with 12.2 for 1923, 
with 12.3 for 1922, and with 10.7 for 1921. Low mortality rates for 
several of the most important causes of death were the factors in 
bringing about this excellent health record; and the same factors 
were in operation in reducing to a new minimum the death rate for 
the first quarter of this year. 


Death rates (annual basis ) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed , February 
and March , 1925, and March and year , 1924 


(Industrial department, Motropo.itan Life Insurance Co.l 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes.. 

Typhoid fever 

Measles 

Scarlet fever.. 

Whooping 
Diphtn 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Cancer 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Organic diseases of heart 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Other respiratory diseases - 

Dim rhea and enteritis 

Bright's disease (chronic nephritis) 

Puerperal state 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

Traumatism by automobile 

\A11 other causes. 


Mar., 

1926 

Feb., 

1925 

1,007.6 

Mar., 

1924 

Year 
1924 8 

- 1,025.6 

1,047.4 

907.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.2 

4.4 

3.4 

2.1 

14,3 

7.2 

6.1 

4.2 

4.9 

4.4 

6.9 

6.9 

U. 3 

7.4 

11.5 

11.6 

15.7 

13.2 

47.7 

32.7 

30.5 

16.0 

113.4 

103.2 

115.2 

104.5 

99.3 

92.1 

104.0 

92.6 

69.9 

70.7 

70.3 

70.4 

17.9 

16.7 

17.0 

14.9 

58,3 

61.2 

69.5 

60.2 

146.1 

145.3 

139.6 

123.7 

140,4 

137.1 

154.5 

88.8 

18.7 

17.8 

16.8 

13.9 

16.9 

19.0 

18.4 

32.2 

76.8 

83.0 

77.2 

65.5 

19.2 

18.4 

17.5 

16.8 

7.7 

7.2 

6.4 

7.2 

6.5 

6.0 

6.4 

7.1 

52.5 

55.3 

51.6 

62.7 

14.0 

8.1 

8.9 

15.7 

203.3 

207.0 

210.1 

187.0 


* All "figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 

8 Based bn provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1024. 
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FIRST QUARTER OP 1925 

The Bulletin states: 

Health conditions among the industrial populations of the United States and 
Canada were never so favorable during the first quarter of any year as they have 
been during that period of 1925. This is clearly indicated by the death rate 
among the more than 16,000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which was 9.9 per 1,000 during this period. 

The improvement in 1925 as compared with the winter months of 1924, how- 
ever, is confined to the white policy holders, Among the colored the mortality 
exceeded slightly the figure for last year. 

The factors chiefly instrumental in establishing this splendid record are shown 
clearly in the table. The most important item is the further decline in the tu- 
berculosis rate among both the white and colored policyholders. * * * The 
four principal communicable diseases of childhood likewise showed marked im- 
provement without a single exception. Diphtheria (which causes almost as 
many deaths as the other three combined) dropped 31 per cent in its rate as 
compared with last year. Deaths from measles totaled less than one-quarter of 
the record for the early months of 1924, Scarlet fever and whooping cough 
registered substantial declines. 

Other diseases for which the record is better are cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, 
pneumonia, puerperal conditions, and accidents. 

Thoro are, nevertheless, a few causes which show higher death rates than dur- 
ing the winter of 1924. The mortality from heart disease has registered an 
increase among both the white and colored; chronic nephritis has run slightly 
higher among the whites, with a considerable increase among the colored. Deaths 
from influenza have been much more frequent, this year than last. This does 
not mean that the situation was in any way serious. The disease did not pre- 
vail, by and large, in virulent form. The death rate was less than one-half 
that for the corresponding quarter of 1923 and much lower than in 1922. Sui- 
cides have been more frequent this year than last, and more homicides have 
occurred among the white policyholders. 

The diabetes situation is not as favorable as it was a few months ago. In 
the first part of 1924 there was recorded a marked drop in the diabetes death 
rate coincident with the more general use of insulin. This drop followed a period 
in w r hich the mortality from that disease had been showing a rising tendency. 
Beginning with July, 1924, however, we began to register higher death rates 
than were recorded during the corresponding months of 1923. This has con- 
tinued during most of the succeeding months. During the first quarter of 1925 
there was recorded a slight increase in the diabetes death rate among whites 
and a considerable increase among the colored as compared with last year. It 
is yet too early to determine just what this reversal in the diabetes death rate 
means. 
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Death rates ( annual bads) per lOOfiOO persons exposed, first quarter of 1908, 192$, 
and 1925, compared for white and colored policyholders 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.J 


Death rate per 100,000 persons exposed 


Cause of death 


White 



Colored 



January- 

March, 

1925 

January- 

March, 

1924 

January- 

March, 

1923 

January- 

Marcb, 

1925 

January- 

March, 

1924 

January- 

March, 

1923 

All causes of death 

908.3 

929.2 

1,041.7 

1,032.7 

1,593.9 

1,650.9 

Typhoid fever 

Measles 

2.8 

2.4 

2.9 

5.7 

4.2 

6.3 

3.0 

14,1 

11.7 

1.3 

5.8 

7.8 

Scarlet fever 

5.9 

6.8 

6.8 

.8 

.4 

,7 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria and croup 

6.1 

7.4 

5.8 

10.9 

11.6 

8.2 

14.1 

2 a 6 

28.8 

5.9 

6,2 

8.2 

32.4 

21.8 

71.8 

76.8 

60.6 

136.0 

Meningococcus meningitis 

.8 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

88.5 

94.2 

106.3 

231.8 

248.0 

245.0 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system — 

78.0 

84.1 

98.3 

207.0 

227,8 

227.0 

Tuberculosis of the meninges, etc 

4.9 

5.6 

3.7 

7.3 

6.9 

5.8 

Other forms of tuberculosis 

5.6 

4.6 

4.3 

17.4 

19,4 

12.8 

Cancer 

9 

71.2 

72.7 

70.9 

77.3 

67.0 

Diabetes 

17.8 

17.0 

22.0 

19.3 

14.3 

17.0 

Cerebral heomrrhage; apoplexy 

55.3 

63.3 

70.2 

99.2 

10 G .3 

109.0 

Organic diseases of the heart 

132. 9 

126.8 

153,8 

236.4 

213.1 

233.0 

Total respiratory diseases 

133.5 

136.0 

154.9 

266.6 

205.2 

267.2 

Bronchitis 

6.9 

6.7 

8.8 

10.9 

&9 

11.0 

Bronchopneumonia 

50.9 

56.6 

4 a 5 

8 a 1 

88.3 

62.3 

Pneumonia-lobar and undefined-*-.. 

66.8 

63. 2 

86,5 

157.7 

155.3 

17 a 3 

Other diseases of respiratory system.. . 

8.9 

9.6 

11.2 

17.8 

12. 7 

14.8 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

17.2 

19.5 

5.7 

23.7 

15.2 

ao 

Under 2 years- 

14.3 

16.3 

2.5 

16.6 

9.0 

1.2 

2 years and over 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

7.1 

5.0 

as 

Acute nephritis 

5.0 

5.4 

5.7 

16.2 

16.9 

14.5 

Chronic nephritis 

69.1 

68.0 

77.4 

131.9 

118.3 

120.9 

Total puerperal state 

16.8 

17.8 

20.1 

26.6 

29.6 

22.3 

Puerperal septicemia 

Puerperal albuminuria and convul- 
sions 

6.5 

7.1 

7.4 

12.0 

12.0 

ao 

3.4 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

7.8 

0.1 

Other diseases of puerperal state 

69 

6.5 

8.3 

10.3 

9.8 

a 2 

Total external causes 

65.2 

65.5 

64.2 

104.0 

107.9 

102.9 

Suicides 

7.3 

6.6 , 

7.6 

4.2 

3.6 

4.4 

Homicides 

3.2 

2.5 

3.2 

31.8 

33.4 

29.6 

Accidental and unspecified violence — 

54.6 

66. 3 

53.4 

68.0 

70.9 

09.0 

Accidental drowning 

1.6 

3.3 

2.3 

2.1 

* 2.2 

1.2 

Automobile accidents 

11.7 

11.8 

10.2 

9.0 

9.0 

10.2 

All other and ill-defined causes of death . . . 

171.1 

170.5 

165.3 

303.7 

291.3 

281.0 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 2, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended May 2, 1925 , and corresponding week of 1924 • (From 
the Weekly Health Inde% f May 6 , 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 2, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 59, 640, 913 55, 860, 937 

Number of death claims 12, 172 11, 636 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 6 10. 9 
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May IS, 1925 


Deaths from all causes in certain large, cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 8, 1985, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 . (From the Weekly Health Index, May 6 , 1985, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
2,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 2, 
1925 1 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities) 

7, 185 

13. 6 

a 13 8 

776 

* 860 








Akron 

45 



4 

6 

44 

Albany < 

41 

17.9 

13.6 

0 

3 

0 

Atlanta 

68 

15. 3 

19. 2 

6 

14 


Baltimore < 

237 

15 5 

16.8 

24 

24 

70 

Birmingham 

78 

19 8 

20. 8 

13 

5 


Boston 

235 

15.6 

16.4 

30 

27 

79 

Bridgeport 

29 



4 

3 

64 

Buffalo 

157 

14 8 

15 5 

18 

28 

73 

Oambiidge 

43 

19.9 

14 9 

7 

3 

120 

Camden 

32 

13.0 

16.5 

1 

8 

16 

Chicago * 

725 

12. 6 

12.8 

84 

96 

74 

Cincinnati 

126 

16. 1 

33.9 

14 

5 

83 

Cleveland 

205 

11.4 

11.8 

32 

40 

79 

Columbus 

59 

11.2 

11. 5 

5 

4 

47 

Dallas 

50 

13. 5 

15 8 

7 

5 


Dayton.., 

41 

12.4 

12. 9 

3 

4 

48 

Denver. 

86 



8 

6 


Das Moines 

30 

10 5 

10.4 

1 

2 

n 

Do(roit._ 

281 



55 

50 

93 

Duluth.. 

26 

12.3 

11.1 

2 

2 

42 

Erie. 

25 



1 

2 

20 

Fall River « 

36 

15. 5 

15 5 

3 

6 

43 

Flint 

13 



l 

5 

16 

Fort Worth 

32 

10 9 

8. 1 

3 

1 


Grand Rapids 

27 

9.3 

7.4 

1 

2 

16 

Houston 

52 



10 

5 


Indianapolis. 

99 

34.4 

13.7 

10 

7 

09 

Jacksonville, Fla 

32 

15 9 

14 2 

6 

3 

111 

Jersey City.. 

69 

11.4 

15.0 

9 

14 

63 

Kansas City, Kans 

33 

13 9 

8.0 

5 

2 

105 

Kansas City, Mo 

85 

12. 1 

13.9 

5 

9 


Iais Angeles 

218 


21 

31 

58 

Louisville 

67 

13. 5 

13 5 

0 

8 

52 

Lowell. 

42 

38.8 

13. 1 

6 

4 

104 

Lynn 

25 

12.5 

11 6 

6 

4 

159 

Memphis 

63 

18. 8 

25. 1 

6 

10 


Milwaukee 

120 

12.5 

11. 1 

24 

23 

110 

Minneapolis 

91 

11.2 

12 5 

9 

12 

48 

Nashville 4 

46 

19.3 

17.7 

6 

3 


New Bodford 

29 

11.2 

11.8 

4 

8 

66 

New Haven 

39 

11.4 

11 0 

3 

3 

39 

New Orleans 

137 

17. 2 

18.5 

17 

18 


New York 

1,578 

13. 5 

12.5 

172 

184 

09 

Bronx Borough 

170 

9.8 

9 3 

9 

14 

31 

Brooklyn Borough 

534 

12.5 

11.9 

05 

73 

68 

Manhattan Borough 

699 

10.1 

14.5 

82 

85 

82 

Queens Borough 

127 

H.5 

11.0 

13 

10 

65 

Richmond Borough 

48 

18.7 

14.8 

3 

2 

54 

Newark, N. J 

103 

11.9 

14.2 

8 

17 

36 

Norfolk 

37 

11.4 

9 2 

1 

3 

18 

Oakland 

54 

11.1 

11.0 

9 

9 

105 

Oklahoma City 

15 



1 

2 


Omaha. 

52 

12.8 

\2 3 

4 

7 

39 

Paterson 

27 

9.9 

12.6 1 

6 

4 

101 

Philadelphia 

521 

13.7 

16.3 

50 

48 

63 

Pittsburgh 

221 

18.2 

18. 3 

24 

30 

84 

Portland, Oreg 

65 

12.0 

10.7 

5 

8 

52 

Providence 

60 

12.8 

17.8 

5 

16 

40 

Richmond. 

56 

15.7 

17.3 

6 

3 

73 

Rochester 

79 

12.4 


10 


79 

8t. Louis 

220 

14.0 

14.2 

11 

17 


St. Paul 

71 

15.0 

14.5 

6 

6 

61 

Salt Lake City 4 

29 

11.6 

13.0 

1 

7 

10 

San Antonio - 

41 

10.8 

18.5 

9 

18 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

1 Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 1, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended, May 2, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924, (From the Weekly Health Index , May 6, 1925 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 












PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge ej vohen t where > and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, ami the figures are subject to change when later returns ore received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May 9, 1925 


AUUAHA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 


Cases Cases 

1 Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

34 Kings County . 1 

G San Francisco . 1 

66 Taft. 1 

127 Diphtheria . Vi 

47 Influenza 37 

14 Jaundice (epidemic)—' Tulare County I 

28 Leprosy— Los Angeles 1 

1 Measles 64 

22 Poliomyelitis: 

C8 Long Beach 1 

1 Modesto I 

27 Oakland 1 

105 Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Lassen 

2 County 1 

2 Scarlet fever 144 

130 Smallpox: 

15 Los Angeles 27 

34 Oakland 17 

San Diego 18 

Scattering.. 70 

27 Typhoid fever 5 

3 COLORADO 

5 (Exclusive of Denver) 

4 

j Chicken pox 27 

jg Diphtheria 16 

Measles 4 

Mumps 12 

12 Pneumonia 12 

3 Scarlet fever 8 

2 Tuberculosis.. 34 

40 Typhoid fevei 2 

36 Vincent’s angina J 

37 Whooping cough 3 

?? CONNECTICUT 

24 

3 Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

12 Chicken pox 41 

3 Conjunctivitis (infectious) 24 

9 Diphtheria 13 

6 German measles 36 

6 Influenza 7 

( 1007 ) 
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conn ECTicuT—con tinned 

Cases 


lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles „ . — 110 

Mumps 2 

Paratyphoid fever 4 

Pneumonia (all forms) 45 

Scarlet fever 96 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 18 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 118 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 3 

Scarlet fever 7 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria-.,. 5 

Malaria - 9 

Mumps 23 

Pneumonia.. . 1 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis - 14 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whooping cough 1 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox . 44 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Diphtheria - 6 

Dysentery 53 

German measles 1 

Hookworm disease 6 

Influenza 110 

Malaria 33 

Measles 21 

Mumps 69 

Pellagra 15 

Pneumonia 62 

Scarlet fever — - — 6 

Septic sore throat 7 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis - 28 

Typhoid fever - 19 

Whooping cough 1 54 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 4 

La Salle County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County . 65 

Scattering 28 

Influenza 87 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Coles County 1 

Fulton County 2 

Measles 1,552 

Pneumonia 352 


Illinois— continued 


Scarlet fever: Oases 

Cook County 285 

Kane County - 13 

McLean County 15 

Peoria County 12 

Scattering 102 

Small IK) x 32 

Tuberculosis 309 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whooping cough 301 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza 27 

Measles . 125 

Mumps- . 3 

Pneumonia 0 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 195 

Smallpox 97 

Tuberculosis 47 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 03 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 11 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox 8 

KANHtS 

Chicken pox 09 

Diphtheria - - 11 

German measles 0 

Influenza 17 

Measles.. 0 

Mumps 158 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever.. 72 

Tuberculosis. 59 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough.. 45 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 74 

Leprosy 1 

Malaria.. 14 

Pneumonia 59 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis. 45 

Typhoid fever 38 

W hooping cough 19 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 3 

Influenza 178 

Measles 3 

Mumps 08 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septic sore throat * 3 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 1 
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II Ann. AND 1 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 121 

Diphtheria 18 

German measles 2 

Influenza 27 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles... 41 

Mumps 78 

Pneumonia (all forms) 82 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 42 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox - 3 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 61 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent’s angina 2 

Whooping cough 103 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis fi 

Chicken pox 133 

Conjunctivitis (suppurativo) 12 

Diphtheria... 76 

German measles 247 

H ook worm disease 1 

Influenza 66 

Lethargic encephalitis 5 

Measles 1,101 

Mumps 106 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 16 

Pneumonia (lobar) 110 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 240 

Septic sore throat 6 

Smallpox... 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 137 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 170 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 64 

Measles 467 

Pneumonia 143 

Scarlet fever 323 

Smallpox — 12 

Tuberculosis 52 

Typhoid fever C 

Whooping cough 173 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 86 

Diphtheria 73 

Influenza 6 

Measles 35 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 217 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis - 47 

Typhoid fever - 2 

Whooping cough 30 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphthoria 5 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 18 

Typhoid fever 27 

* Week-ended Friday. 


MISSOURI 

Cases 


(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox . 65 

Diphtheria 86 

Influenza 8 

Malaria 10 

Measles 20 

Mumps 84 

Pneumonia U 

Scarlet fever 151 

Septic sore throat 4 

Smallpox 11 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 89 

Tuberculosis 68 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough . 27 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 60 

Measles 22 

Mumps.. 0 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Miles City 1 

Missoula R. F. D_. 1 

Rosebud 1 

Thuiland 1 

Scarlet fever 38 

Septic sore throat 1 

8mallpox 16 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough. 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 147 

Diphtheria.. 78 

Influenza 7 

Measles. 629 

Pneumonia 122 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 249 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough. 222 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles ....... 16 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Trachoma.. 1 

Tuberculosis 9 

Whooping cough 9 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria 129 

Influenza 64 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles — . 715 

Pneumonia 324 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 329 

Smallpox.. 4 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 231 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 64 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 19 

Scarlet fever 16 

Septic* sore throat 1 

Smallpox 70 

Typhoid fever 1 6 

Whooping cough 86 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 90 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 9 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 9 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 16 

Scattering 9 

Influenza 24 

Measles 3 

Mumps . - 19 

Pneumonia 1 11 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland 10 

Clackamas County 8 

Scattering 21 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis. 19 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 23 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 6 

Measles 1 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever 47 

Smallpox 5 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 108 

Diphtheria 23 

Dysentery (epidemic) 16 

Influenza 69 

Leprosy 2 

Meades 63 

Mumps 103 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 15 

Pneumonia 18 

Starlet fever 35 

1 Deaths 


TiXAg— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox.—* - * 53 

Trachoma * k 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 48 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox: 

Grayson County 2 

Isle of Wight County 1 

Nansemond County 1 

Petersburg 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 87 

Diphtheria.. 22 

German measles. 38 

Lethargic encephalitis —Chelan County 1 

Measles.. 2 

Mumps 120 

Pneumonia 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Lincoln 

County I 

Scarlet fever * * 44 

Smallpox 60 

Tuberculosis 47 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 127 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 4 

Scarlet fever * 130 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 6 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 134 

Influenza 1 

Measles 241 

Mumps 82 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 23 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox 31 

Tuberculosis 26 

Whooping cough 22 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 96 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 332 

Influenza 290 

Measles 181 

Mumps .. 199 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia 27 

Scarlet fever 104 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 87 
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DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza l 

Measles 55 

Pneumonia „ 38 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis „ 34 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 23 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 3 

Malaria 8 

Measles 4 

Mumps 81 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever . 5 

Smallpox 14 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever It 

Whooping cough 7 


NEBRASKA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


Cases 
. 27 
. 8 
. 5 

. 3 

. 24 
. 11 
. 35 
. 4 

. 9 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria * 4 

German measles . 3 

Influenza.. 4 

Measles . 2 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 60 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 28 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES * 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February, 1025 











Iowa 

1 

81 



11 



187 

90 

3 

March, 1926 








: 



District of Columbia 

1 

50 

4 


124 

0 

1 

132 

7 

6 

Georgia _ 


64 

4, 777 

95 

113 

19 


25 

48 

21 

H awai i 

3 

29 

149 


122 



4 


7 

Illinois 

8 

439 

7C3 


4, 615 


1 

2,384 

220 

62 

Minnesota 

4 

313 

8 


17G 


3 

1, 104 

117 

! 26 

New York 

20 

1,402 

1,177 

3 

2, 640 


10 

3,155 

34 

95 

April, 1925 








Arizona 


14 

57 


171 



36 

5 

2 

• M iuV/UL* - - - 

C onnecticut 

4 

138 

71 


780 


3 

480 

2 

11 

District of Columbia 

1 

31 

7 


194 

6 

1 

100 

26 

4 

Michigan 


307 

70 


1,039 

1 1 

4 

1,605 

93 

38 

Nofth Dakota 


19 

23 


16 


1 

136 

33 

1 






! 








i The monthly reports published in Public Health Reports for March 27, 1925, page 618, stated as for 
January, 1925, were summaries of February reports. 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of February, 1925, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

ing 

cough 

Alabama __ 

2X1 

60 

196 

304 

82 

884 

176 

47 

140 

Arbona 

30 

21 

185 

77 

35 

22 

79 

7 

8 

Arkansas 

182 

50 

no 

195 

89 

77 

1 36 

31 

55 

California 

1,662 

542 

186 

824 

618 

704 

804 

27 

721 

Colorado 

320 

97 

19 

467 

174 

1 

131 

11 

30 

Connecticut 

349 

202 

275 

170 

725 


113 

14 

197 

Delaware 

13 

10 

2 

15 

30 


>44 

6 

6 

District of Columbia 

113 

83 

40 


148 

3 

124 

6 

44 

Florida 

18 

34 

12 

103 

15 

8 

72 

41 

21 

Georgia 

202 

70 

12 

328 

34 

Cl 

>139 

41 

144 

Idaho 


23 



31 



7 


Illinois 

1,383 

457 

2,664 

1,376 

2,099 

298 

1, 182 

71 

1,048 

Indiana 


174 



892 



20 


Iowa * 










Kansas 

566 

191 

32 

1,767 

468 

30 

154 

ii 

102 

Kentucky 8 










Louisiana 

61 

94 

9 

1 ! 

62 

no 

>102 

75 

25 

Maine 

196 

23 

19 

669 

75 


58 

12 

32 

Mai viand _ 

347 

164 

262 

208 ! 

445 


219 

27 

405 

Massachusetts 

931 

497 

2,204 

463 ! 

1,462 


598 

33 

602 

Michigan 

689 

299 

692 ! 

339 

1,366 

62 

535 

31 

440 

Minnesota- 

543 

395 

134 


998 

201 

167 

29 

132 

Mississippi 

1,180 

57 

417 

2,429 

30 

244 

287 

126 

633 

Missouri 

372 

325 

63 

316 

1,557 

94 

240 

9 

121 

Montana 

70 

32 

107 

60 

122 

02 

G2 

7 

49 

Nebraska 


41 



112 



J1 


New HampvShire 4 










New Jersey 

700 

410 

614 

l 

1 281 

19 i 

456 

26 

886 

New Mexico 

82 

29 

65 

49 

18 

1 

56 

5 

8 

New York 

2,055 

3,220 

1,577 

1,358 

2,870 

54 

1,424 

147 

1,395 

North Carolina 

640 

140 

96 


124 

329 


4 

345 

North Dakota 

143 

64 

4 

60 

236 

I 15 

7 

6 

49 

Ohio 

1,437 

421 

560 

748 

2,130 

550 

606 

49 

547 

Oklahoma 

192 

104 

42 

89 

155 

179 

181 

50 

158 

Oregon 

102 

101 

1 17 

75 

115 

114 

68 

15 

38 

Pennsylvania— 

2, 199 

930 

3,195 

2,852 

2,878 

25 

536 

C9 

979 

Rhode island ... 


73 



140 



] 


South Carolina 

23 

235 

4 

92 

7 

79 

9 

7 

25 

South Dakota 

61 

25 

6 

2 

188 

40 

7 

7 

17 

Tennessee 

454 

78 

231 

3 

188 

485 

218 

47 

193 

Texas 3 . 










Utah 

473 

39 

39 

77 

62 

18 

> io 

1 

232 

Vermont 

252 

17 

29 

322 

75 


1 15 

3 

142 

Virginia 

728 

152 

507 


195 

22 

> 226 

27 

894 

Washington.. 

535 

211 

39 

662 

201 

262 

126 

20 

155 

West Virginia 

190 

92 

149 


133 

123 

42 

92 

189 

Wisconsin 

913 

165 

1,880 

1,142 

661 

217 

134 

8 

402 

Wyoming 

43 

12 

8 

27 

30 

5 

>1 

8 



> Pulmonary. 

* Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 
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Cue Rates on 1*000 Population (Annual Buis) for the Month of February* 1925 

»“• °«T Kf. ”•** r«* “tf'las: £ 'S 


Alabama 1. 11 

Arizona 1. 15 

Arkansas. 1.28 

California 5. 39 

Colorado 4. 09 

Connecticut 2. 97 

Delaware 72 

District of Columbia 2. 96 

Florida 22 

Georgia 86 

Idaho 

Illinois 2. 59 

Indiana 

Iowa* 

Kansas 4.06 

Kentucky * 

Louisiana 42 

Maine 3. 26 

Maryland 2.94 

Massachusetts 2. 94 

Michigan 2. 16 

Minnesota.. 2. 76 

Mississippi 8.69 

Missouri 1.40 

Montana 1.41 

Nebraska * 

Nevada 

New Hampshire * 

New Jersey 2. 60 

New Mexico 2. 82 

New York 2. 41 

North Carolina. 3.02 

North Dakota 2. 72 

Ohio.. 2.96 

Oklahoma 1.12 

Oregon 1.57 

Pennsylvania... 3.08 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 17 

South Dakcta 1. 19 

Tcnnossee 2.44 

Texas 3 

Utah 12.52 

Vermont 9.32 

Virginia 3. 87 

Washington 4.72 

West Virginia 1.55 

Wisconsin 4.25 


Wyoming 2.53 


1 Pulmonary. 

3 Reports not received at time of going to press. 


3 Reports received weekly. 

4 Reports received annually. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from tho reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended April 25, 1925: 


Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 4, 903 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 3 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 304 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats examined - 90, 374 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 180 

Number of squirrels examined — - 9, 922 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 28, 1925. 
Date of last liuman case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oakland , Calif, 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 399 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 40, 293 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans , La, 

Week ended Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 300 

N umber of inspections made - 920 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 31 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 381 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 85, 619 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 1 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria , — For the week ended April 25, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,212 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 26, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,597 cases of this disease. One hundred cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popu- 
lation of more than 28,700,000, reported 893 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended April 25, 1925. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 984 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 931 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles, — Thirty-two States reported 5,315 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 25, 1925, and 13,546 cases of this disease for 
the week ended April 26, 1924. One hundred cities reported 3,558 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,171 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever , — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 3,293 cases; last year, 3,372; 100 cities — this 
year, 1,980; last year, 1,522; estimated expectancy, 1,009 cases. 

Smallpox , — For the week ended April 25, 1925, 35 States reported 
909 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,427 cases of smallpox. One hundred cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows: 1925, 342 cases; 1924, 568 cases; esti- 
mated expectancy, 103 cases. These cities reported 23 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year. 
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Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and forty-four cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended April 25, 1925, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 184 cases. 
One hundred cities reported 90 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year and 64 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 54 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 100 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,260 deaths; 1924, 1,024 deaths. 

City reports for week ended April 25, 1925 
The "estimated exjieotancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt, to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is m most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are ex- 
cluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy* the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 







Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sics, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 




uney 







NEW ENGLAND 










Maine* 










Portland „ _ _ „ 

73, 129 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

39 

3 

New TIamsphirc. 




Concord... 

22, 408 
81,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Vermont. 





Barre 

i 10, 008 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Burlington 

23, 013 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

36 

17 

0 

Massachusetts. 










Boston . 

770, 400 
120,912 


50 

34 

2 

1 

402 


31 

Fall Iliver. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Springfield 

144, 227 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

18 

3 

1 

Worcester 

191,927 

15 

4 

4 

3 

0 

9 

0 

9 

Rhode Island: 








3 

Pawtucket. 

08, 799 
242, 378 


J 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Providence 

0 

12 

8 

3 

2 

1 

0 

11 

Connecticut. 




1 

0 


Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 

1 

6 

3 

4 

0 

5 

Hartford .... 

i 138,030 
172, 907 

1 

A 

4 


3 

7 

1 

3 

New* Haven 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

47 

0 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 





3 


237 


28 

Buffalo 

536, 718 

8 

10 

7 

0 

7 

New York 

5,927,025 
317, 807 

179 

248 

221 

66 

22 

135 

32 

272 

Rochester _ . 

6 

4 

16 

3 

1 

48 

23 

8 

Syracuse 

184,511 

12 

7 

2 


2 

10 

15 

1 

New Jersey* 




0 

70 



Camden 

324, 157 

8 

3 

7 

0 

2 

2 

Newark 

438, 699 

38 

17 

13 

11 

0 

56 

13 

16 

Trenton 

127,390 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania* 



139 



453 

32 

67 

Philadelphia 

1,922, 788 
613, 442 
310,917 
140, 636 

102 

68 


4 

Pittsburgh 

27 

17 

24 


3 

416 

11 

43 

Reading 

8 

3 

1 j 

0 

0 

115 

8 

1 

Scranton 

2 

3 

4 I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports far week ended April 25, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Death: 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

BAST NORTH CENTRA!. 










Ohio 










Cincinnati 

406,312 

18 

7 

7 


15 

2 

5 

20 

Cleveland 

888, f)19 

72 

22 

27 

7 

4 

14 

11 


Columbus 

261,082 

2 

4 

3 


2 

3 

2 

5 

Toledo 

268, 338 

8 

3 

( 4 1 

6 

02 

1 

3 

Indiana 




J 




Fort Wayne 

93,673 

2 

2 

0 


1 

12 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

342,718 


6 

2 

0 

0 

12 


12 

South Bend 

76, 709 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

4 

Terre Haute 

08, 939 


1 

1 


1 

» 

0 

i 

Illinois: 







Chicago ___ 

2, 886, 121 

75 

100 

65 

34 

14 

692 

13 

108 

Cicero! 

55 , 968 

2 


Springfield 

61, 833 

9. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

54 

3 

Detroit 

995, 668 

24 

51 

27 

6 

3 

22 

10 

43 

Flint. 

117, 968 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

Grand Rapids . 

145, 947 

6 

4 

2 


1 

74 

1 

4 

Wisconsin: 










Madison.- 

42, 519 

3 

0 

o 

o 

o 

3 



Milwaukee 

484; 595 

34 

13 

1G 

4 

3 

245 

94 

41 

Itacine.. 

64, 393 

7 

1 

2 

2 

0 

62 

19 

1 

Superior 

1 39, 671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WKST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota , 










Duluth 

106,289 

4 

2 

0 


j 

o 

1 

3 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

28 

14 

23 

6 

6 

5 

8 

12 

St Paul 

Iowa' 

241, 891 

22 

13 

10 


7 

,8 

26 

11 

Davenport 

61,262 

1 

1 

0 

0 


I 0 

o 


Dos M nines . _ 

1 10, 923 

0 

2 

0 

0 


2 

o 


Sioux City 

7U, 662 

0 

1 

O 

() 


1 

34 


Waterloo 

39, 667 

13 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

----- 

Missouri. 










Kansas City 

351,819 

10 

6 

4 

7 

7 

8 

17 

15 

St. Joseph 

78,232 

2 

2 

1 


1 

o 

1 

2 

St. Louis 

803, 853 

37 

39 

49 

0 

0 

18 

9 


North Dakota: 








Fargo 

24, 841 


0 







Grand Forks 

14, 547 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 j 

o 


South Dakota. 







i 



Aberdeen 

15, 829 

2 


0 

o 


0 1 

o 


Sioux Falls 

29,206 


1 





------ 

Nebraska; 










Lincoln 

58, 761 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

o 

3 

o 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

204, 382 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Topeka 

52, 555 

14 

1 

2 

I 

0 

1 

54 

0 

Wichita.. 

79, 261 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

117,728 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

773, 580 

84 

22 

20 

10 

4 

12 

74 

39 

Cumberland 

32,361 . 


1 

0 


3 

o 


2 

Frederick - 

11,301 

6 

0 

1 

6 

o 

1 

Q 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

i 437, 571 

0 

9 

8 


5 

51 


10 

Virginia: 









Lynchburg 

30,277 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

Norfolk 

159,089 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

100 

4 

Richmond 

181,044 

9 

1 

3 


1 


2 

K 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

3 

1 

0 


1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 










Charleston- 

45, 597 

0 

o 

1 


l 

32 

2 

1 

Huntington 

57, 918 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o 

0 

Wheeling 

156.208 

1 

1 

0 


l 

5 

0 

i 


J Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 28 , 1828 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en IX)X, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOOTH ATLANTIC — 










continued 










North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

29,171 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

35,719 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Winston-Salem 

5(1, 230 

12 

i 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

j 

2 

Columbia 

39,088 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Greenville 

25, 789 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia* 










Atlanta 

222, m 

7 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Brunswick 

15, 937 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

89, 448 

0 

1 

0 

4 1 

4 

0 

5 

4 

Florida* 





1 





St Petersburg. __ 

24, 403 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

50, 0 50 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington. 

57, 877 

0 

1 

1 


4 

0 

() 

2 

Louisville 

257,071 

2 

5 

5 

4 

0 

4 

0 

17 

Tennessee 










Memphis 

170,007 

9 

4 

1 


4 

5 

8 

10 

Nnsh\ die 

121,128 

4 

0 

0 


4 

24 

0 

6 

Alabama 









Biimuigham 

195,901 

n 

1 

0 

34 

2 

0 

1 

13 

Mobile 

03. 858 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomet v 

45,383 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

WEPT SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fort Smith 

30. 035 

1 

1 

0 

() 


0 

4 


Little Kook 

70,916 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Louisiana* 


■ 








New Orleans 

404, 575 

1 

8 

10 

2 

2 

1 

0 

14 

Shreveport 

54, 590 

1 


1 


2 

1 

0 

5 

Oklahoma* 










Oklahoma 

101, J 50 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

o 

1 j 

1 

Texas 










Dallas 

177, 274 

31 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 i 

3 

Galveston 

40, 877 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Houston 

154,970 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana. 










Billings 

10,927 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

Great Falls 

27, 787 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Helena 

I 12, 037 


0 







Missoula 

i 12, 008 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Idaho* 










Boise 

22,800 


0 







Colorado: 









Denver 

272,031 

10 

11 

18 


7 

8 

78 

14 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

3 

2 

3 

6‘ 

0 

1 

3 

3 

New Mexico 










Albuquerque 

10, 048 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

Utah 










Salt Lake City. ... 

120,241 

12 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

25 

4 

Nevada* 










Keno 

12, 429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I’ACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

l 31 5, 085 

67 

4 

4 

0 


1 

77 


Spokane . 

104, 573 

0 

2 

5 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon: 










Portland 

273, 021 

13 

4 

16 

18 

0 

2 

16 

6 

California: 





j 





Loa Angeles 

660, 853 

05 

33 

25 

13 

1 

01 

31 

20 

Sacramento 

69, 950 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

l 

4 

San Francisco 

539,038 

45 

24 

17 

5 

2 

8 

48 

S 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 25 1 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 








... , 1 





Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 


Cases, 

esti- 



'luber- 

eukwisj 

Cases, 

esti- 



ing^ 

Deaths, 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

&Q 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

ro 

re- 

portod 

mated j 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

poited 

ported 






■ | 








NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

26 

New Hampshire.* 










11 

Concord _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Manchester 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

20 

Vermont: 








0 


1 


Barre 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

r 

4 

Burlington 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts. 











240 

Boston 

m 

81 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

4 

1 


Fall River 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

38 

Springfield 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Worcester 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

6 

36 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut. 

1 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 



14 

0 

o 

5 

0 

0 

0 


80 





32 

Bridgeport 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

35 

New Haven. .. 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

8 

52 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York. 











187 

Buffalo 

19 

21 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

27 

New York 

210 

250 

0 

2 

0 

1 97 

10 

19 

2 

137 

1,611 

Rochester. 

14 

54 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

13 

104 

Syracuse 

18 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50 

New Jersey. 












Camden __ 

3 

21 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

52 

Newark .... 

25 

35 i 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

44 

127 

Trenton... 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

l 

0 

7 

52 

Pennsylvania 








79 

487 

Philadelphia... 

71 

183 

0 

19 

3 

30 

3 

3 

0 

Pittsburgh 

20 

I 73 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

2 

0 

7 

206 

Reading 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

42 

Sci anton 

2 

4 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

■ 

EAST NORTH 









CENTRAL 








■ 




Ohio. 












Cincinnati 

12 

32 

2 

0 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

152 

Cleveland 

20 

25 

1 

0 

0 

li 

1 

0 

0 

41 

224 

Coluiubus... . 

6 

10 

1 

13 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

11 

73 

Toledo 

15 

12 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

19 

70 

Indiana: 








26 

Fort Wayne... 

2 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis... 

15 

7 

4 

16 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

1 

107 

South Bend... 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

IS 

Terre Haute... 

2 

G 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Illinois 











784 

Chicago 

74 

260 

2 

5 

0 

63 

2 

2 

0 

143 

Cicero.. _ 

1 

0 




0 






Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

i 

0 

32 

Detroit 

75 

121 

6 

1 

0 

20 

3 

1 

0 

86 

298 

Flint 

G 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

20 

Grand Rapids. 

7 

48 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Wisconsin: 










10 

12 

Madison 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Milwaukee 

29 

26 

1 

12 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

26 

150 

Racine 

5 

2 

] 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

14 

Superior 

2 

13 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended April £6, 19£5 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox I 


Typhoid fever 1 

Whoop- 








Tuber- 














ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Oases 

CStl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 
ported ■ 

mated 

re- 

re- 

rc- 



expect- 

ported i 

expect- ; 

ported 

ported 

expect- ] 

ported 

ported 

I>ortod 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

4 

19 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Minneapolis... 

26 

74 

8 

11 

5 

11 

1 

0 

0 

3 

106 

St. Paul 

19 

34 

6 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

14 

84 

Iowa: 










Davenport ... 
Dcs Moines 

2 

4 

4 

1 



0 

0 


1 


JJ 

3 

7 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 . 


0 


3 

0 



0 

0 . 


0 



2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 . 


7 


Missouri - 








8 


Kansas City... 

n 

75 

3 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

114 

St. Joseph ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

34 

St. Louis ..... 

33 

113 

2 

10 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

8 

227 

North Dakota. 







0 






n 


0 








Grand Forks. . 
South Dakota* 

0 

0 

0 

o 



0 

0 


0 











1 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls.. . 
Nebraska 

2 

0 



0 













3 

14 

Lincoln 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

4 

2 

2 

21 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

1 

78 

Kansas 











17 

Topeka 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winhitn 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware. 







1 

0 

0 


20 


Wilmingt on... 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

i ! 

0 ! 

2 

Maryland 









0 

01 

237 

Baltimore 

28 

41 

0 

2 

0 

19 

2 

0 

Cumberland... 
Frederick . ... 

1 | 
2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 


16 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum- 
bia 

Washington.. 




19 

25 

1 

8 

4 

16 

1 

2 

1 

0 

14 

160 

Viiginta* 

Lynchburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Norfolk 

1 

2 

2 

t 

0 ! 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 


Richmond 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


15 

West Virginia* 


0 


0 


27 

Charleston. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Huntington. 
Wheeling .. .. 

0 

2 

4 

o 

10 



0 

0 


0 


o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

6 


25 






North Carolina 









0 


24 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington.. 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

1 

10 

Winston-Palein 

1 

1 

2 

13 , 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

12 

South Cmolina 







1 

0 

0 


25 

Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Columbia.. .. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

10 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia* 

Atlanta 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah..... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

34 

Florida* 






2 


0 

1 


19 

St. Petersburg. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky* 












Covington 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

30 

Louisville 

4 

16 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

81 

Tennessee: 











64 

Memphis 

4 

2 

2 

17 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nashville 

2 

11 

(1 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

64 

Alabama: 







1 



0 

61 

Birmingham... 

. 1 

12 

0 

SI 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

o 

1 

0 

0 

If 

Montgomery . . 

1 

* 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

10 

1 0 

0 

If 
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City reporta for week ended April 25 , 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 








Tuner* 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

©sti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

osti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mater] 

1 re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WKHT BOUTH CBN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas* 












Fort Smith 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Hock 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 







New Orleans ._ 

3 

15 

4 

1 

0 

21 

2 

2 

2 

10 

172 

Shreveport. . 


l 


1 

0 

0 


0 

l 

0 1 

37 

Oklahoma " 









Oklahoma 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 


20 

Texas: 









Dallas 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 

3 

0 

2 

1 

22 

48 

Galveston 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2 

0 

10 

Houston 

0 

() 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

7 

0 

0 

°, 

1 

01 

MOUNTAIN 


: 










Montana- 



i 









Billings 

1 

3 

1 2 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Falls 

1 

23 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

12 

Helena.. 

0 


0 




0 





Missoula 

1 

1 

1 

.... .. 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

8 

Idaho. 











Boisp 

2 


1 




0 





Colorado- 



- 







Denver 

10 

1 

11 

2 

0 

i 0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

10 

91 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

15 

New Mexico* 








Albuquerque. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Utah. 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

i 3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

l 

0 

8 

28 

Nevada- 












Heno 

0 

0 

0 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 












Seattle 

8 

8 

3 

17 



0 

l 


115 


Spokane 

Tacoma 

3 

2 

7 

2 


.. .... 

0 

0 


0 


2 

4 

1 

7 

0 


1 

2 

6’ 

4 

29 

Oregon. 












Portland 

7 

4 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


California' 









Los Angelos . . . 

13 

30 

1 

47 

0 

23 

2 

1 

0 

58 

210 

Sacra men <o 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

San Francisco. 

10 

7 

2 

17 

1 

18 

1 

4 

0 

53 

151 



Cerebiospmal 

meningitis 



lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 
esti- 
! mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 











Massachusetts: 

Boston 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATI-ANTIC 











New York: 

New York 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 


0 

3 

3 

1 

New Jersey: 

Ti eutou 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I 

‘ 0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended April 25, 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

1 encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

• 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

0 

l 

0 

1 

] 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

0 

l 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

Flint 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

WENT NORTH CENTRAL 





Missouri. 

St Louis - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas. 

Wichita 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






South Carolina. 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Gieenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida. 

St. Peteisburg 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 



i 



Kentucky 

Louisville - . - 

2 

x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Mobile. . . ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Arkansas: 

Little Rock. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orloans.. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport _ 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

Texas, 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ban Antonio 

0 

| 0 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 





Washington: 

Spoknne 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Portland 

2 

' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California. 

Los Angeles 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

h 

0 











The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-wcek period ended April 25, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below: 
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Summary of weekly report # from cities, February 15 to April &5, W25 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population * 

DIPHTIIERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

! 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar, 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

106 cities 

149 

M69 

1G2 

167 

167 

8 168 

177 

<168 

• 161 

• 162 

Now England 

241 

5 189 

233 

170 

147 

119 

171 

166 

129 

144 

Middle Atlantic 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

218 

East North Central.! 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

93 

<97 

<111 

<114 

"Vfost North Central. 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

247 

220 

220 

168 

7 191 

South Atlantic 

156 

114 

104 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

East South Central 

HO 

51 

63 

40 

69 

57 

23 

34 

4ft 

40 

West South Central. 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 ! 

121 

83 

107 

"66 

79 

Mountain 

162 

155 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

106 

239 

• 285 

Pacific 

165 

258 

235 

197 

249 

8 179 

374 

171 

168 

165 


MEASI/E f CASE RATES 


105 cities 

383 

2 358 

418 

449 

500 

8 607 

558 

<530 

*589 

8 645 

New England 

720 

* 585 

656 

612 

725 

755 

957 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

Middle Atlantic 

373 

343 

428 

518 

598 

033 

734 

680 

815 

782 

East North Central. 

688 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

736 

<706 

<731 

<894 

West North Cential. 

27 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

1 104 

South Atlantic. 

110 

81 

1(H) 

146 

189 

136 

209 

207 

250 

295 

East South Central . 

51 

40 

86 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

97 

189 

West South Central. 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

51 

8 72 

37 

Mountain.. 

620 

916 

29 

763 

573 

38 

219 

57 

267 

•224 

Pacific 

64 

61 

107 

110 

189 

8 151 

209 

241 

154 

203 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

390 

7 408 ' 

395 

432 

427 

3 419 

409 

<366 

8 343 

6 359 

New England 

606 

2 558 

584 

534 

544 

604 | 

534 

529 

350 

407 

Middle Atlantic... 

376 

412 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

East North Central 

432 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

442 

*419 

<404 

♦431 

Wost North Central. 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

647 

651 

7 091 

South Atlautie 

167 

203 

171 

219 

146 

167 

175 

152 

167 

175 

East South Central . 

223 

183 

194 

355 

286 

280 

263 

280 

229 

257 

West South Central 

125 

144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

51 

88 

8 61 

121 

Mountain 

248 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 

258 

315 

•428 

Pacific 

186 

223 

218 

229 

218 

3 222 

191 

174 

145 

148 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


105 ci tics 

06 

2 66 

62 

01 

63 

8 58 

57 

<51 

•49 

•62 

New England 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic .. . 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

East Noith Central. 

56 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

<22 

*27 

<40 

West North Central. 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

86 

7 91 

South Atlantic 

67 

43 

51 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

79 

East South Central 

532 

583 

652 

446 

646 

423 

42 

572 

395 

457 

West South Central 

83 

116 

71 

74 

107 

307 

46 ! 

51 

8 17 

42 

Mountain 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

19 j 

39 j 

19 

10 

•31 

Pacific 

215 

313 

208 

247 

212 

8 191 

255 

148 

162 

264 


7 The figures given in this table arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1 , 1023. 

2 Hartford, Conn , not included. Repoit not received at time of going to press. 

8 Spokane, Wash., not included. 

< Cicero, I1L, not included. 

6 Cicero, 111., and Dallas, Tex., not included. 

• Cicero, 111., Fargo, N. Dak., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

7 Fargo, N. Dak., and Sioux Fails, 8. Dak., not included. 

• Dallas, Tex not included. 

• Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from, cities , February 15 to April 25, 1025 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


! 

Week ended— 


Feb 21 1 

Feb 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar 14 

Mar. 21 

j Mar 28 

Apr 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

105 cities 

11 

2 14 

11 

10 

! 

12 

i 

1 11 

0 j 

4 10 

« 11 j 

•1ft 

New England ; 

0 

2 13 

7 

5 

30 

12 


2 

7 

17 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

8 

10 

6 

8 

7 

4 i 

0 

11 

14 

East North Central. 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 | 

4 fl 

4 5 

4 7 

West North Central. 

4 

17 

0 

10 

H 

6 

2 : 

2 

2 

»0 

South Atlantic.. 

8 

20 

8 

! 24 

22 i 

12 

30 ! 

20 

12 

14 

East South Central- 

34 

34 

34 

34 

40 

57 

17 | 

17 

34 

80 

West South Central. 

42 

42 

28 

1 28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

*39 

51 

Mountain 

38 

70 ; 

10 

19 

0 

0 

o ! 

19 

38 

•31 

Pacific 

23 

9 

15 

! 15 

0 

*28 

20 j 

9 

12 

23 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

30 

*31 

30 

34 

New England- 

17 

2 40 

17 

35 

Middle A tlfintic ... 

21 

20 

15 

24 

East Ninth Central 

18 

24 

27 

33 

West North Cent] al. 

22 

37 

35 

33 

South Atlantic 

55 

49 

53 

33 

East South Central 

74 

120 

103 

91 

West South Central. 

153 

148 

143 

107 

Mountain 

57 

19 

19 

48 

Pacific. 

12 

29 

29 

16 


42 

33 

34 

4 27 

10 28 

•30 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

49 

10 

38 

4 27 

4 25 

4 3S 

42 

16 

39 

37 

50 

1 49 

A3 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

120 

86 

w 

74 

80 

86 

76 

36 

36 

46 

u 47 

25 

48 

38 

181 

| 86 

38 

•82 

12 

Si 3 

29 

1 

l 12 

29 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

216 

i 

2 201 i 

205 

J 222 

217 

206 ( 

204 

4 202 

10 105 

• 204 

New England 

241 

2 242 

226 

229 

211 

219 j 

251 

211 

206 

186 

Middle Atlantic.. . 

216 

185 ! 

210 

214 

217 

199 i 

215 

190 

204 

223 

East North Central. 

184 

171 

195 

211 

222 

214 , 

182 

4 191 : 

4 191 

4 213 

West North Central. 

131 1 

166 i 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

223 

171 

7 130 

South Atlantic 

252 

305 i 

268 

246 

290 

252 1 

234 

238 

232 

101 

East South Central. 

I 320 

292 1 

239 

366 

246 

269 ; 

269 

343 

206 

286 

West South Central. 

408 

260 i 

220 

178 

178 

16S I 

168 

168 

» 160 

158 

M ouut <un 1 

219 

267 1 

162 

210 

172 

200 1 

162 

267 

2 H> 

•234 

Pacific 1 

213 

163 1 

j 

139 

155 

131 

159 j 

159 

119 

98 ! 

1 

147 


2 Hartford, Conn,, not included Report not received ut time o f going to press. 

2 Spokane. Wash . not included 

4 Cicero, 111 , noi included 

5 Cicoro, 111., and Dallas. Tex., not included 

0 Cicero, III , Faip>, N. Dak .Sioux Foils, S Dak , Helena, Mont , and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

7 Faigo, N Dak , and Sioux Falls, S. Dak . not included. 

8 Dallas, Tex , not included 

9 Helena, Mont, , and Boise, Idaho, not included 

10 Cicero, 111 , and New Orleans, La , not included 

11 New Orleans, La , not included 


Number of cities included m summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities irt each group, estimated as of July 1 , 102S 


Group of cities 

N umber 
oi ed u a 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cit ics 
reporl mg 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
lcporting 
cases 


105 

97 

23, 898, 350 




New England . - . 

12 I 

12 1 

2,098,746 

Middlu Atlantic _ . 

10 

10 i 

10, 304, 1 14 

East North Central . 

17 

17 ! 

7, 032 535 

West North Central . - - — 

14 

11 

2, 515, 330 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

2,566,901 

East South Central - 

l 7 

7 . 

911,885 

West South Central ... . „ 

8 

6 

1, 124,564 
546, 445 
1,797,830 

Mountain 

9 

9 1 

Pacific . . . 

6 

3 | 




Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


28 , 149,934 

2,098,74ft 
10,314, 114 
7,032,53ft 
2,381,454 
2, 568, 901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 


Smallpox — Typhus fever — Ia Paz — March , 192 !) . — During the 
month of March, 1925, there were reported at La Paz, Bolivia, five 
deaths from smallpox, and one case of typhus fever. 

CANADA 

Communicable, diseases — Ontario — March 29-April 25, 1925 (com- 
parative ). — During the four-week period ended April 25, 1925, 
communicable diseases were reported in the province of Ontario as 
follows: 


Disease 

3925 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebiospmal meningitis... 

i 

2 

0 

2 

OlADttOld 

4 




Chicken pox - _ 

322 


398 


Diphtheria 

182 

10 

188 

20 

German measles 

0 


190 


Goiter 

(A 


JO 

3 

Gonorrhea. 

88 


98 


Iuflnormi - . . 

1(0 

30 


14 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

4 

3 


6 

Measles 

1, 043 

2 1 

3, 209 

4 

Mumps . 

848 


1,009 


riK'umonm 


203 

232 

Scarlet fevei 

m 

8 i 

691 

12 

Hiptie sore throat 

15 


K 

1 

Smallpox 

12 


49 

3 

KvphilN . 

no 



118 


TuhirculoMS. 

142 

83 

ISO 

93 

Typhoid fever. 

20 

2 

34 

7 

Whooping cough 

352 

10 

140 

4 


Smallpox Smallpox was reported present in four localities, the 
largest number of cases, viz, 7, boing reported at Welland. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Provinces — January and February, 1925 . — 
Oases of diseases were notified in the provinces of Cuba for the 
months of January and February, 1925, as follows: 

( 1024 ) 
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JANUARY, 1925 


May 15, 1525 


Disease 

Pinar 

del 

Rio 

17a- 

bana 

Mfttan- 

ZU9 

Santa 

Clara 

Cqpm- 

guey 

Orl- 

ente 

Total 

Chicken pox 


9 


1 

1 

0 

17 

Diphtheria 

1 

20 



6 

27 

Malang — * 

20 

07 

8 

.... .. 

1 70 

508 

738 

Measles 

1 

31 

1 

12 

1 

6 

52 

Paratyphoid fcvci 


3 


l 



4 

Scarlet fever 

2 






2 

Tetanus (Infantile). 




' 1 



1 

Typhoid fevet 

! ’ 

40 

5 

2r, 

8 

20 

116 


FEBRUARY, 1925 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria J 

. .J 

Malaria 

Measles . . .j 

Poliomyelitis ... ! 

”! 

ioL 

3 ! 

i lII 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox . 

Tetanus (infantile) 

Typhoid fever 

IK ! 

: 1 




i 



1 

(» 


2 

1 

1 

10 

23 i 

4 

2 

l 

3 

33 

04 

0 

5 

70 

707 

876 

44 

0 

42 

2 

9 

106 

3 

1 



2 


fi 






10 

9 





12 





1 

1 






1 


.. . -y 

2ii 

5 

..... ... 

106 


Communicable diseases- Habana — March 1-21, 1925. — During the 
period March i to 31, 1025, communicable diseases were reported 
at Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pn\_. 

Diphtheria 

Leprosy 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Scarlet fever 

Typhoul fever 


Mar 1 

31, 1923 

Remain- 
ing under 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

treatment 
Mar 31, 
1925 

1 

14 

1.1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

>8 

2 

10 

30 


i 20 

J.12 ! 

1 

64 

H 1 


8 

30 j 

5 

*31 


i A number of oases of chicken pox, malaria, and typhoid fever were from the interior of the island; one 
case of chicken pox and one cast 4 of typhoid fever were from abroad 

ECUADOR 

Plague - Plague-infected rats — March 10- April In, 1025. —During 
the period March 10 to April 15, 1925, 10 cases of plague with four 
deaths wore reported in Ecuador. Of these, one case occurred at 
Daule, and nine cases at Guayaquil. During the same period, out 
of 22,290 rats taken, 60 were found plague infected. 

ITALY 

Malta fever — Catania — Province of Syracuse — March 24-30, 1925 . — 
During the week ended March 30, 1925, Malta fever was reported in 
Italy as follows: Catania, two eases; Province of Syracuse, one case. 
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JAMAICA 

Smallpox {reported as alastrim) — Typhoid fever — February 1- April 
25, 1925 . — Smallpox (reported as alastrim) and typhoid fever have 
been reported in the Island of Jamaica, exclusive of Kingston, as 
follows: Smallpox — February 1-28, 1925: Cases, 34; March 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 98; March 29-April 25, 1925: Cases, 100. Typhoid 
fever — February 1-28, 1925: Cases, 56; March 1-28, 1925: Cases, 50; 
March 29-April 25, 1925: Cases, 50. 

Chicken pox — Lethargic encephalitis — During the same period, 28 
cases of chicken pox and 4 cases of lethargic encephalitis were re- 
ported in the Island of Jamaica, exclusive of Kingston. 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases — March 16-31, 1925. — During the period 
March 16 to 31, 1925, 5 cases of chicken pox, 255 cases of influenza, 
12 cases of Malta (undulant) fever, and 1 case of poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) were notified in the island of Malta. Popula- 
tion, 223,088. 

MEXICO 

Decree against •wooden construction at Gulf ports. — According to 
information dated April 24, 1925, a recent decree of the President of 
the Republic of Mexico prohibits the construction of wooden houses 
or other structures at Gulf ports, as a measure against rat harborage. 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis— -State of Morelos. — April 22-25, 
1925. — During the period April 22 to 25, 1925, eight cases of epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis were reported in the State of Morelos, 
Mexico. 1 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — March 15-21, 1925.— During the week ended March 21, 
1925, three cases of plague with two deaths were reported in the 
Union of South Africa. Of these, one case occurred in the white 
population. The occurrence was on farms. 


* Public Health Reports, May 8, ‘192.5, p. 972. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

, The reports contained in ttie following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
tho lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for winch reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 15, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

• Remarks 

India 


i 

l 


Feb 22 -Mar. 7, 1925 Coses, 4,339; 
deaths, 2,451. 

Calcutta 

Mar 15-21 . 

25 

1 

16 

1 

1 

Rangoon 

Mar 22 -28 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Mar. 15-21 . _ 





PLAGUE 


Brazil: 





Bahia _ 

Mar 29-Apr 4 

3 

2 


British East Africa* 



Tanganyika 

Mar H--14 

1 

1 


Uganda ... 

Jan 1 31 

29 

28 


Ceylon 



Colombo 

Mar 22-28 

2 

2 


Ecuador 




Mar lfi-Apr 15, 1925: Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4 

Daule 




Mar. 16-31 . 

1 


Rats taken, 22,290; found in- 
fected, fO 

Feb 22 Mar 7, 1925. Cases, 
9,444, deaths, 7,777 

Guayaquil 

Mar 16 -Apr 15 

9 

4 

India 



Karachi 

Mar 29- A pi 4... 

4 

a 

Rangoon - 

Mm 15-28 

36 

27 

Java* 

East Java— 

| Feb 26 Mar 11.., 


Bocrnbaya 


11 

9 


Soerakarta... 

Feb 20 


Epidemic plague in one locality. 

West Java— 




C her i bon 

Feb 19-25. 


13 


Pckalongan... . . . ... 

..do 


38 


Tegal. 

...do 


10 


Siam: j 




Bangkok 

Mar 15-21.. 

4 

4 


Straits Settlements 1 





Singapore j 

do 

2 



Union of South Africa 



I 

Mar 15-21, 1925: Cases, 3; 

Bothaville area 



j 

j deaths, 2; 1 case in white popu- 
lation. 

Mar 15-21 

j 

1 

1 White, on farm. 

1 Native, on farms 

Kroonstad district 

do. 

2 

2 j 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria* I 

Algiers i 



Argentina. 

Buenos Aires 

Mar. 15-21 

j 


Bolivia* 

La Paz 

Mar 1-31 



Brazil* 

Pernambuco 

Mar 1-14 

8 

8 

British East Africa* 

Mombasa 

Mar. 8-28 

29 

7 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Apr. 19-25 

8 


Victoria 

. . do 

] 


Ontario 



i 

Kingston 

Apr 12-18 

Mar 22- Apr 25. _ 

Mar. 22 ~28 

1 

1 

Welland 

7 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

1 


China: 

Canton ! 

Mar 15-28 



Hongkong 1 

Mur. 15-21 

8 

3 

Egy &iro 

Jan. 29- Fob 4.*-... 

1 

1 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Mar. 22-\pr. 11... 

435 



Mar. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4. 


Mar. 29-Apr. 25, 1925* Cases, 12. 


Port caso. 
Prevalent. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Con tin ued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 15, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Feb. 22-Mar. 7, 1025: Cases, 
9,048; deaths, 2,432. 

Calcutta 

Mar. 15-21 

581 

451 

Karachi 

Mar 29-Apr. 4* . 
Mar. 15-28 

8 

4 


Rangoon 

406 

102 


Jamaica! 


Fob, 1-Apr. 25, 1925: Coses, 232. 
Exclusive of Kingston. Re- 
ported os alastnm. 

Japan: 

Nagasaki * 

Apr. 6-12 

11 

2 

Java. 

East Java— 

Soorabaya 

Feb. 20-Mar. 11... 

“i 

16 


Latvia I 

Feb. 1-28, 1925: Coses, 1. 

Mexico: 

Chiapas (State) ! 

Mar 1 


1 

Reported severely prevalent. 

Guadalajara ! 

Apr. 21-27 

M ar 1 . . - . . 

4 


Oaxaca (Stale). 



Do. 

Mexico City 

Apr. 12-18 

12 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Tampico 

Apr 1-20 

5 

2 

Vera Cruz 

Apr. 12-19 


1 


Paraguay’ 

Asuncion 

Jan 4-10 


1 


Siam. 

Bangkok 

Mar. 15-21 

1 

1 


Spain* 

Malaga 

Apr. 12-18 


1 


Switzerland' 

Berne 

Mar. 15-21 

] 


Union of South Africa- 

Cape Province ! 

do 



Outbreaks. 

Transvaal _ _ J 

do. _ 



Do. 

' 

1 1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

Algiers - ... 




Bolivia: 

La Paz . . ...... 

Mar. 1-31 

1 


Egy &ro 

Jan 22 28 

1 


Greece: 

Athens . 

Mar. 11-31 


4 

Latvia 




Mexico. 

Mexico City. ......... 

Apr. 12-18 

7 


Union of South Africa- 

Cape Province 

Mar. 1-15 



East London 

Mar 15-Apr. 4 

Mar. 8-14 

2 

2 

Natal: 

Durban 

1 






• 


Mar 1-31, 1025* Cases, 5; deaths, 
2 . 


Feb. 1-28, 1025' Cases, 11. 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Outbieaks. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases ! 
1 

Deaths 

He marks 



1 



* Colombo 

Nov 16-22 

1 j 


deaths. 13 riee 9S lU‘J>i.Trm* 

Do 

Jan 11-24 

2 i 

2 

24, 1925 Cases, 24, deaths, 17 

India 


1 


Oct 10, 1924 in Jan 3 |h«wp 

Bombay 

Nov 23-Dec. 20... 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164, deaths, ’it), 228. 

Do 

Jan. 18 24 

1 

1 


Calcutta 

Oct 26 -Jan, 3 

59 

51 | 

15,894, deaths, 9,38lV 

Do 

Jan, 4-Mar 14 

180 

148 


Madras 

Nov Iti-Jnn. 3 

G9 

40 1 


I)o 

Jan 4-Mar 7 

139 

98 { 


Rangoon 

Nov 9- Dec. 20 

9 

2 1 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 

13 

9 


Indo-Chlna. 




Aug 1-Sept 30, 1924. Cases, 14; 

Province— 




deaths, 10 Dec. 1-31, 1924: 

An am. . 

Aug 1-31. 

1 

1 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 

Cambodia 

Aug 1-Sept 30... _ 

6 

5 


Do 

Dec 1-31 

1 



Cochin-China 

Aug 1-Dec. 31 ... 

10 

5 


Saigon 

Nov. 30 -Dec. 6 

1 



Tonkin. 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 


Siam: 





Bangkok.. 

Nov 9-29 

4 

2 


Do... 

Jon 18-Mar. 14. __ 

8 

4 



PLAGUE 


Azores: 




Fayal Island— 




Cast el o Branco 

Nov 25 



Feteiia... 

... .do. 

1 


St. Michael Island 

Nov 2-Jan 3 

30 

L3 

Do 

Jan 18-24 

3 

1 

Brazil 




Bahia.. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21 

6 

4 

Santos 

Year, 1924 

2 


British East Africa. 




Tanganyika Territory 

Nov 23- Dec. 27... 

17 

10 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

17 

11 

Uganda 

Aug.-Dee , 1924... 

279 

243 

Canary Islands: 




Las Palmas ... 

Jan 21-23 

2 


Do 

Feb 4 

1 


I)o ... 

Mar. 26 

1 

1 


Dec 19 

3 

1 

TencrifTe— 




Santa Cruz 

Jan. 3 

1 


Celebes* 




Macassar 

Oct 29 



Ceylon. 




Colombo. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar 21 

14 

15 

China. 




Foochow 

Dec 28- Jan, 3 



Nanking . .. 

Nov 23-Mar 7. .. 



Shing Hsien 

October, 1924. ... 


790 

Ecuador: 




Chimborazo Province— 



: 

Alntisi District 

Jan 14 


14 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec 31.. 

9 

3 

Do 

Jan. l-Mar, 15.... 

59 

25 

Naranjito 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15. . 

1 


Yaguachi 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15.... 

2 

i 

Egypt 

1 



City— 




Alexandria 

Year 1924 

2 

2 

IsmafHa 

do 

1 

1 

Pori Said 

i ...do 

6 

4 

Suez 

1 do 

20 

13 

Do i 

I Apr. 2 

1 

1 


Presont with several eases. 


Bubonic. 


Stated to be endemic. 

Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept 30, 1024 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tcno- 
ritTe 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Present. 

I)o. 


At 2 localities on Guayaquil <fc 
Quito By. 

Ruts taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 45,027; rats found in- 
fected, 234. 


Year 1924* Cases, 373, Jan, 1- 
Apr. 1, 1925* Cases, 17; deal ha. 
9. 

Last case Nov 20 
Last cose, July 0. 

Last case, Dec, 7. 

Lost case, Dee, 20. 

Last case, Apr. 2. 


iFrom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt —Continued. 

Province— 

Jan. 18 

1 

1 

East case, Jan. 18. 

Dakhalia 

Jan 1-8 

1 

1 

Last casci Jan. 7. 

Last case, Jan. 9. 

Girgeh ._ 

Jan. 0 

1 

1 

Kalioubiiib 

Jan. 5-22 

8 

2 

Last easel Jan. 22. 

Last case, Jan. 3. 

Last case, Apr. 1. 

September -December, 1924: 
Deaths, 52. 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4- Feb. 21, 1025: Cases, 
28,880; deaths, 24,022. 


Jan 1-8 

7 

3 


Apr. 1 

1 

Gold Coast 




Hawaii: 

llonokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 


India. 




Bombay 

Nov. 22-Jan 3 

4 

3 

Do.'. 

Jan. 4-17 

2 

2 

Do 

Feb 8-Mar. 14 

26 

22 

Calcutta 

Jan 18-24 

1 

1 


Nov 30-Dec 6 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan 4-Fcb. 21 

12 

11 


Madras Presidency 

Nov. 23-Tun 3 

685 

487 


Do I 

Jail. 4-24 

658 

511 


Rangoon - 

Oct. 26 Jan. 3 .... 

26 

25 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar 14 

121 

100 


lndo-China . ... 

Aug. 1-Sept 30, 1024* Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11, deaths, 11 Corre- 
sponding month, 1923: Cases, 
15, deaths, 5. 

Prov nice— 

A nam 

Aug. 1-Rcpt. 30.... 
Dec 1-31 

4 

4 

Do 

5 

5 

Cambodia 

Aug 1- Sept. 30 .. 
Dec 1-31 

.... do... 

18 

15 

Do . 

Cochin-China 

6 

3 

6 

1 

Saigon __ 

Doc 25-31 

1 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 

Do 

.Tan 11-17 

2 

1 

Iraq 

Japan 

June 20- Jan. 3 

Aug. 10- Dec. fi 

Nov. 11 22 

20 1 
19 

14 

Java 

East Java— 

Plitar 


Province of JCediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Parc 

Nov 20. 



Satnarang.. 

Mar 22-28 

2 

2 

Pidonrdja.. 

Jan 2 



Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soerabaya 

Boor aba y a 

Nov. 16-Dec 31... 

71* 

72 

Do 

Jan. 15-Feb. 28.... 

6 

5 

Mar. 29 -Apr. 4, 1925. Two 
plague rats found. 

West Java— 

Chori bon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 ... 


14 

Do 

Nov. 18- Dec. 22... 


80 


Do. 

Jun 1-14 


44 


Do 

Feb 5-11 


13 


Fnsoeioean 

Dec 27 


Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province, 

Pckalongan 

1 Oct. 14-Nov. 3 .. 


29 

l)o 

No v. 18-Dec. 31 ... 


177 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 


81 

Do 

Feb 5-11 


36 


Probahngga 

Dec. 27 


Province. Epidemic. 

Tegal 

Oct. 14-Dec 31--. 


26 

Do 

Jan. 1—14 


37 

7 

Pekalongan Province. 

Do 

Feb. 5-11 


Madagascar 

Fort Dauphin (port) 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 . 

12 

5 


Do 

Feb 1-15.. 

1 

1 

Bubonic. 

Itasv Province 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 .. 

4 

2 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

3 

3 

1 


Majunga (port) 

M orumanga Province 

Nov. 1-30 

1 





Nov. l-Dec 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 

Tamatave (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 28, 
1925: Cases, 6; deaths, 6. 

Tananarive Province 


Oct. 16-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 29SJ 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28: Cases, 357; deaths, 
295. 

Do 




Tananarive (town) 

Do 

Oct.16-Nov.30__.. 
Dec J6-3I 

8 

4 

7 

4 

Do 

Jan.l-Feb.28 

4 

4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mauritius Island 




Year 1924. Cases, 101, deaths, 144. 

District— 

Dec. 1-31 

5 

4 

Pamplemousses 

do 

1 

1 


Plaines Wilhems 

January - Decern- 

54 

47 

Not present March, April, May. 

Port Louis 

ber, 1924 

February-Decem- 

101 

92 

Mexico: 

Tampico 

ber, 1924. 

Apr. 0,1925 

Plague rat found m vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925 Present in native 

Morocco 

Marrakech 








quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality 

August-Novemher, 1924: Cases, 

Palestine* 

Jerusalem 

Mar. 3-9 

1 


387; deaths, 317. 

Peru: 

Callao 

February, 1925 

Doc. 28-Jan. 3. ... 

0 

6 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan 25-Mar. 7 

3 

2 


Siberia* 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga. 

October, 1924 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan 4' Mar 14 

18 

5 


Do 

Mar 28- Apr. 4 

Jan 11-20 

4 


One plague rat. 

Syria: 

Beirut. ... 

1 


Turkey. 

Constantinople 

Jan 9-15 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa 

Nov. 22-Jan 3 

28 

15 

In Capo Province, Orange Free 

Do ! 

Jan. 4- Mar 14 ! 

48 

19 

State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

On vessels* 

S. S. Conde 



At Marseille, France, Nov 8, 

Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 

1924 Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov 12, 1924. 

At Majuriga, Madagascar, from 




Djibuti, lied Sea port. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers. 

Arabia 

Aden... 

Belgium... 

Bolivia: 

La Paz 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Do 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Uganda— 

Entebbe... 

Tanganyika Territory. 
British South Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia.... 

Do 

Southern Rhodesia — 
Bulgaria: 

Sofia 


Jan. 1-Feb. i 


Jan. 25- Mar 21. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 10... 


Nov 1-Dec 31 . 
Jan 1-Feb. 28.. 


Nov. 9-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-Fcb. 28.. 


Jan. 18-Feb 28.... 


Oct. 1-31 ... 
Feb. 15-21. 


Oct. 28- Dec. 15... 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2... 
Jan. 29-Mar 18- 

Mar. 12-18 






6 



12 

1 


4 



20 

11 

-- 

5 

7 


100 

27 

- 

95 

42 


66 

14 


4 



1 



57 

2 


3 


-- 

3 

i 


1 



July t-Doc, 31, 1924: Cases, 409, 
Jan J-20, 1925. Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives. 


41708°— 25t 4 


Varioloid. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued . 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 192S — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada: 




Alberta— 




Calgary 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


British 'Columbia— 




Ocean Falls 

Mar. 7 27 

6 


Vancouver. 

Dec. 14-Jan 3 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr 12 

305 


Victoria _ . 

Jan. 18 Apr. 18 

10 


Manitoba— 




Dec. 7 -Jan. 3 

14 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb 27 

30 


Do 

A pr. 5 11 

1 


New Brunswick— 




B o n a v e n t u r e and 

Jan. 1-31 

1 


G asiie Counties, 





Feb. 8-14. 

1 


Ontario 




Hamilton 

Jan 24-30 

i 


Otlawa 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

J 


Ceylon 




Colombo . 

Jan 18 -Feb 7. ... 

4 


Do 

Mar 8-21 

10 


China 




Amov . 

Nov. 9- Feb, 21 . .. 



Do 

Feb 22 Mar 28... 


11 

Antung.. . 

Nov 17-Dee 28... 

5 


1)61.. 

Jan. 5-Feb. 14 

15 

1 

Do. 

Mar 2 29 

8 


Foochow 

Nov 2-Mar 2! 



Hongkong.. . 

Nov 9 Jail 3 . . 

6 

2 

Do... 

Jan 4-Fob 7 

9 

7 

Do. 

Feb. 15- Mar. 14 

10 

6 

Do. . 

Mar 22- Apr 4 ... 

9 

4 

Manchuria— 




Dairen . 

Jan. 19-Feb 1 

2 


Harbin 

Jan 15- Feb 11.... 

5 


Nanking _ .. 

Jan 4- Mar 28 ...I 

1 


Shanghai 

Dec. 7-27 | 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan IS- Mar 7 ... 


8 

Chosen- 




Seoul 

Dec 1-31 

1 


Colombia- 




Buenaventura 

Feb. 15-28... ... 

2 


Santo. Marta 

Mar. 15-28 



Cuba: 




Santiago .. 

Apr. 12-18 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia- __ 




Dominican Republic: 




Puerta Plata _ 

Mar. 8-21 

3 


Dutch Galana: 




Pmamaiibo 

Apr. 20. 

1 


Ecuador: 




Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dec. J5 .. 

4 


Egypt 




Alexandria 

Nov 12-Dec. 31. . 

10 


Do 

Jan 8-28.. 

8 


Do 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4 ... 

1 


Esthonia 




France 




Do 

January, 1925. 

10 


Dunkirk 

Mar. 2-8 

1 


«8t. Malo 

Feb 2-8 .. .. 

7 

1 

Germany 




Frankfort-on-M ain 

Jan. 1-10 

1 


Gibraltar 

Dec. 8-14. 

1 


Gold Coast 




Great Britain: 




England and Wales. 

Nov 23- Jan. 3 

472 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mnr 21. .. 

1,477 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21.... 

9 


Do 

Mar. 1-7 

1 




Remarks 


Very mild. 


County. 

Nov 30-Dec 27, 1024 Cases, 33. 
Doc 28, 192*i, to Mar. 28, 1925: 
Cases, 57, deaths, 1, 

July 27 -Nov 29, 1924; Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 


Present. 


Present. 


Do. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vioimty 


April- 7 unc, 1924 Cases, 1 ; occur- 
ling in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 

J uiy- December, 1924. Cases, 81. 

From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have been importod 
on steamship Ruyth from 6fax, 
Tunis. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-December, 1924: Cases, 108; 
deaths, 1. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX- Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Gsmrae „ _ 




January-Jtinc, 1924- Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July -December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 

Do 




Saloniki 

Nov. ll-Dec. 22... 

3 


Haiti 

Cape llaltien 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2 

6 


India 


Oct 19, 1924, to Jan 8, 1925: 
Cases, 12,504; deaths, 2,857, 
Jan. 4-Fcb 21, 1925: Cases, 
22,834, deaths, 5,019 

Bombay 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

18 

Do.' 

Jan 4-Mar. 14 

389 

190 

Calcutta- 

Oct 26-Jan 8 

307 

170 

Do 

.Tan 4-Mar 14 

2,088 

10 

1, 624 

2 

Karachi 

Nov 10-Jail 3 


Do 

Jan 4-Feb. 14 

52 

« 


Do 

Feb. 22- Mar. 28... 

59 

17 


Madras,. 

Nov lfi-.Tan 3 

122 

48 


Do_._ 

Jan 4-Mar 7 

552 

212 


Do 

Mar. 15-28. 

190 

83 


Rangoon _ 

Oct 20- Tan 3 

KG 

28 


Do 

Jan f Feb. 7 ... 

287 

49 


Do - 

Feb 15-Mar. 14... 

488 

125 


lndo-China 

Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1924 Cases, 223; 
deaths, 70. Dec. 1-31, 1925: 
('uses, 485, deaths, 114. 

Province— 

Anam 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. . 
Dee. 1-31 

49 

11 

Do. 

107 

20 

Cambodia- 

Aug. 1-Sept 30.. . 
Dec. 1-31 

40 

9 


Do 

30 

13 


Cochin-China 

Aug 1-Sept 30, 1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49 Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 50, deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do. 

Saigon 

Nov 16-Jan 3 ... 

17 

A 

Do 

Do . 

Jan 4- Feb. 21.. . 
Mar 1-14 

32 

14 

8 

3 

Tonkin 

i Aug l-Stpt 30 .. 
Dec l 31 . 1 

19 

7 

Do 

238 

02 


Iraq 

Juno 20- Jan io..._ 

138 

67 


Do 

Jan 11 20. „ 

4 

2 


Bagdad.. 

Nov 9- Due 27 

2 

1 


Do... 

Mar 1-7 

1 


Italy 



June 29- Dec. 27, 1924: Coses, 03. 
Nov. 30, 1924- Jan 3, 1925 Cases, 
50 Reported ns alastrmi. 

Jail 4-31, 1925 Cases, 43. Re- 
ported as alastrim 

Reported as alastrim 

Aug. 1-Nov 15,1924 Cases, 4. 

Jamaica 




Do. 




Kingston.. 

Nov 30-Dec 27 .. 

4 


Japan 



Nagasaki 

Feb. 9- Apr. 5. . 

9 

2 

Taiwan 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Java: 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean 

Oct 26-Nov. 1 

9 

1 


Do 

Nov. 12-19 


Epidemic m 2 nativo villages. 

Soerabava 

Oct. 19-Dec 31.— 

ckV 

212 

Do 

Jan 15-Feb. 25.... 

376 

53 


West Java— 

Bat am 

Oct. 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Oct. 21- Nov. 14... 

2 



Do 

Dec 20 Jan. 2 

19 

1 

4 


Buitenzorg i 

Dec. 25-31 


Batavia Residency. 

C her i bon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

15 


Do 

Jan. 1-28 

3 



Krawang 

Jan. 15-21 

1 



Pekalongon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24. .. 

22 



Do 

Dee 25-31 

3 


Province. 

Pemalang .... 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


Pekalongan Residency. 

Preanger 

Nov, 18-24 

1 


Latvia 




Oct. 1-Nov 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925* Cases, 5. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Lithuania .. 




Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Do... 

Jan 1-Mar 31 


16 


Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Do.. 

Jan. 0-Mar. 23.... 


4 


Mexico City 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 



Do 

Jan. 11-Apr. 11 — 

45 



Monterey 


Jail. 24, 1925: Outbreak. Mar. 
14, 1925, present. 

Satina Cm* 

Dee. 1-31 

1 

I 

Do. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 31... 

7 

1 
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Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX- -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico- Continued. 

Saltillo _ 

Feb. 22-Apr. 11... 


2 

San Luis Potosi 

Mar. 29-Apr. 11... 


2 

Tampico . 

Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 

I)o 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

59 

18 

Vera Cruz 

Dec. 1- Jan. 3 


10 

Do 

Jan. f>-Apr. 5 


38 

Villa Henmosa . 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10.... 



Yucatan State 

Apr. Ml 



Nigeria 



Do 




Persia. 




Teheran 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31... 


12 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-31 


10 

Peru 




Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


3 

Philippine Islands 




Manila 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

3 


Poland 



Portugal: 

Lisbon I 

Dec. 7 Jan. 3 

17 


Do 

Jan 4 Apr. 5... .. 

78 

14 

Oporto 

Nov. 30- Dee. 27... 

'3 

2 

Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14. _. 

3 


Russia 





Senegal. 




Dakar . 

Mur. 16 22 

4 


Siam: 




Bangkok 

Doc. 2K-.Tan. 3 .... 

1 

1 

Do 

Jim 18 -Feb 21 


19 

Do ! 

Mar. 1-14. 

10 

3 

Sierra Leone: 



Freetown 

Feb. 7-14 

2 


Kaiyima 

! Mur. 9-15 

1 


Spain. 




Barcelona 

Nov, 27 -Dec 31- 

1 

5 

Do 

Mar. 19 25... .... 


1 

Cadiz 

Nov. 1-Dec 31.... 


51 

Do 

Jan J- Feb. 28 


10 

Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 

Do 

January -February 


13 

Malaga 

Nov. £3- Jan. 3. .. 



97 

Do 

Jan 4-Apr. il 


94 

Valencia 

Nov. 30- Dec. 6 ... 

2 


Do 

Feb. 15- Mai. 28. . 

5 


Straits Settlements 




Singapore 

Feb. 22-Apr. 4.... 

4 

1 

Switzerland. 

Lut’orne 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

19 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 


Syria 




Aleppo 

Nov 23-Dec. 27... 

13 


l)o 

Jan. 4-Fob. 28 

71 

18 

Beirut 1 

Feb. 11-20 

1 


Damascus . . 

Jan 8-13 

2 


Do 

Feb. 11-20 

22 


Tripoli: 


Tripoli 

July 14-Jan. 2 

53 


Tunis. 



Tunis 

Nov. 25- Dec. 29... 

42 

35 

Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 15 


387 

Turkey. 



Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19 

5 . 


Do 

Mar. 16-22 

2 , 



Present. Locality, capital, Stato 
o f Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-Juno, 1924: Oases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Oases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 


Sept 21-Dec 2ft, 1924 Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. Jan. 4- Feb. 7, 1925: 
Cases, 13; deaths, 1. 


January- June, 1924 Cases, 18,229 
July -November, 1924- Oases, 
3,605. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Feb 1-7 




Jan 25-31 



Do 

Nov 9- Jan. 17.. . 




Mar 17. 



Orange Free State. 

Nov 2-S 



Ladybrand District. . 
Transvaal 

Jan. 15-31 



Nov 9-Jail 10 



Do 

Feb. 1-7 



Uruguay 




Do 




Yugoslavia, 

Bolgiudc ' 

Mar 1-Api*. 7 

Mar. 23 

0 


On vessel 

S. S. Kldrldge.. ! 

j 


8. 8 11 a ban a 

Feb 18 

l 


S. S. Ruyth 




i 




Remarks 


Nov l-D«, 31, 1024: Cases, 14. 
Jan 1 31, 1925. Cases, 4— na- 
tives 

Out hi oaks 

Outbmik at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do 

Oulbieak on fiirm. 

Do 

Outbreaks 

Januuiy-Juno, 1021. Oases, 101; 
deaths, 2 

July -November, 1024: Cases, 53; 
(tenths, 5. 


U Port Townsend, from Yoko- 
hama and ports 

At Santiago de ( ubn, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Main, trance, January, 
1021, from Sfax Tunis, be- 
lieved to hue imported small- 
pox mlection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria . 

Algiers.* Nov 1-Dee 31 

Do ! Jan 1-Mju 20 

Argentina. 

Rosario 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

Do 

Bulgaria. 


Do 

Chile* 

Concepcion _ 

Do .. 

Do 

Iquique.- 

Do 

Taleahuaao 

Do._ 

Valparaiso 

Do 

China: 

Antnng 

Chosen 

Chemulpo 

Seoul 

Do _ 

Czechoslovakia 

Do 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Do 

Cairo 

Esttwmia 

Do 

France- - 

Gold Coast 

Greece 


Do 

Athens 

Saloniki... 
Do 


Jan. 1 31.- 


Nov 1-Dee 31. 
Jan. 1-31 


Nov. 25-Dec 1... 

Jan. 0-12 

J an 27- Feb 2 
Nov 25- l>ec. 1 . 

Feb 1-Mar, 28 
Nov 10- Per. 20.. 

Jan 4-10 

Nov 25- Dec 7. . 
Jan 11 -Mar 28. 

Mar. MV- 22 ... . 


Feb 1-28.. 
Nov 1-30. 
Feb 1-28 . 


Jan. I 31. 


Dee. 3-9 

Mar. 12-18 

Oct 1-Dee. 23.. 


Jan 1-31 ... 


Ffeb. J-Mar. 10. 
No'* 17-Doc. 15. ..j 
Jan. 25-31 


July l-l>ee 20, 1921 Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


January June, 1924. Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28 

July October, 1924 Cases, 5. 


December, 1924: Cases, &. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

July -October, 1024: Casas, 7. 

Oct 1-31, 1934. 1 case. 

May -June* 1«24: Casas, IW; 
deaths, 8 

July- December, 1924: Casas, 40 
deaths, 4. 
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TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Japan 




Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924 Cases, 2. 
October-December, 1924: Cases, 
30. 

Latvia 




Lithuania 




August-October, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Do 

Mexico* 




Jan. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 27; deaths, 
2. 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Do 

Mar 15-31 

i 

l 


Guadalajara 

Dec 23-29 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 ... 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed- 

Do.. 

Ban Luis Potosi 

Jan Jl-Apr. 11 

Mar. 8-14 

84 

i 

cral District. 

M orooco 




November, 1924 Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924. Cases, 10. 

Palestine 




Ekron 

Jerusalem — 

Dee 23-29 

1 

2 



Do 

Jan 20-20 

1 



i 


Mikveh Israel 

do. 

1 



Petaeh-Tikxah 

Mar 24-30 

1 



Ramleh— 

Feb. 10-Mar 23... 

2 



Tibonas 

Feb 24- Mar 2 

2 



Peru 





Arequipa 

Nov 24-Dec 31. .. 


3 


Poland 




Sept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925 Cases, 
751; deaths, 57. Jan 4-Feb 7, 
1925 Cases, 581, deaths, 49. 

Portugal: 




Lisbon. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 


Oporto 

Jan. 4-Feb 7 

2 



Rumania 




January-Juno, 1924 Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328 

Do . 




July-Decernber, 1924. Cases, 288; 

Constanta 

Dec 1-20 

i 


deaths, 38 

Do 

Feb 1-28 

2 



Russia 




Jnn 1-Junc 30, 1924: Cases, 

95,082 July-Novcmber, 1924: 

Leningrad 

June 29 No\. 22... 

12 


Cases, 34,729. 

Spain 





Madrid. 

Year 1924 


3 


Malaga 

Dec. 21 27 



1 


Sweden* 





Ootehorg 

Jan. 18- Fob 28 

2 



Tunis 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924* Cases, 40. 

Tunis 

Mar 5 25. 

9 

i 

Do 

Apr 2-15 

18 

3 


Turkey. 




Constantinople 

Nov 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan 2-Mar 7 

9 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-Doe 31... . 

126 

24 

deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 

Do 

Jan 1-Feb 28. 

74 

9 

1925. Cases, 359, deaths, 17; 

East, London 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


natne In white population. 

Do 

Jan J8-24 

1 


cases, 12. 

Port Elisabeth 

Feb 22-2s_ 

1 



Natal 

Nov 1-Dec 3J 

130 

60 


Do 

Jrtn. 1-Feb. 28 

43 

5 


Do. 

Mar 1-7 



Outbreaks. 

Durban 

Feb 15-21 

1 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 1-De.c 31— 

59 

8 


Do... 

Jan. 1-Feb 28 

32 

3 

Native. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 1-Dee 31.. „ 

30 

5 


Do 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 28 

10 


Do. 

Yugoslavia 




Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. Mar. 8-14,' 1925: 
Coses, 1. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

5 



YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

Octobor-Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

4 

4 


Salvador* 




San Salvador 

1 June-October, 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 


1921 
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STATUS OF VACCINATION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 

By Robebt T. Leggk, M. D , F. A. C. S , Professor of Uygiono and University Pliysieinn, University 

of Uuliforan, Berkeley, t'alif. 

There has been no case of smallpox among the student body of 
the University of California at Berkeley since 1907, when the regents 
adopted the rule that all entrants must possess satisfactory evidence 
of immunity to smallpox before they can be admitted. 

In the State of California for the year ending December 31, 
1924, there were reported 9,424 cases of smallpox. As this makes a 
case rate of 2.41 per thousand population, our pro rata expectation 
of smallpox eases among the student population, calculated on 
10,000 individuals, would be 24 cases for that year — if vaccination 
were not enforced. There were three cases of smallpox among 
unvaccinated employees, two of whom were janitors, and one was 
a stenographer. Students who came in contact with these indi- 
viduals and with others during an epidemic in our city in 1913, 
when 5 afflicted persons out of 13 cases died, were absolutely pro- 
tected. It is therefore needless to offer any arguments save the one 
that compulsory vaccination should be required of all entrants 
upon matriculation. 

Recently I sent to over 50 colleges and universities that are mem- 
bers of the American Student Health Association in the United States 
a questionnaire for the purpose of ascertaining whether these institu- 
tions required from entering students evidence of successful vacci- 
nation; whether they accepted vaccination certificates in absence 
of a scar; and whether they had had any experience with smallpox 
during the past 10 years. My object was to ascertain whether the 
compulsory vaccination requirement of the University of California, 
which is constantly being attacked by certain opponents on the 
ground that other colleges do not prescribe such a measure, should 
be abandoned. 

Fifty institutions answered the questionnaire, 25 stating that they 
required entering students to present evidence of successful vacci- 
nation and 25 that they did not. Regarding acceptance of vacci- 

«W— 25t — 1 (1037) 
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nation certificates and the occurrence of smallpox in the institutions 
the answers were as follow's: 


Institutions stating that evidence of successful vaccination is required of 
entering students 

Institutions stating that vaccination is not required, or that it lias been re- 
quired only for the past four years — 

Acceptance of vaccination certificates as such evidence in 
the absence of vaccination scar 

Experience with smallpox in the institution within the 
past 10 years 


[Yes .* 

No 

l Not applicable.. 

'Smallpox 

No smallpox 

Not answered 


25 

25 

10 

24 

16 

16 

30 

4 


Three colleges acknowledged they had had serious epidemics of 
smallpox during the last decade, but would not volunteer reporting 
the number of cases. The total number of cases of smallpox during 
this period of 10 years in 14 colleges was 146. 

It is of interest in studying the accompanying tabulated summary 
of the questionnaire, one column of which contains a brief abstract 
of the vaccination law of the State in which the institution is located, 
to note that in the case of Massachusetts and New York their col- 
leges have no record of smallpox. Both of these States have laws 
prodding for the vaccination of school children, which again demon- 
strates the protection afforded by this public health measure. In 
contrast is the situation in Utah, w T liere health authorities and school 
authorities are prohibited from excluding unvaccinated pupils from 
school or requiring the vaccination of ar^ individual in the com- 
munity. The University of Utah had a serious smallpox epidemic 
in 1922. 

Princeton University had one case of smallpox before the com- 
pulsory vaccination requirement became effective. The University 
of Missouri reported that the five cases at their institution occurred 
after the vaccination requirement was enforced. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the number of cases reported by the latter uni- 
versity is inconsistent, and that the students were not successfully 
immunized when vaccinated. 



California University of California j Yes J No No Vaccination school law amended in 1911 . Va i 
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THE SUPPLYING OF DRINKING WATER TO VESSELS IN THE 

UNITED STATES 1 


By Joel I. Oonnollt, Associate Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service, and A. B. 

Gorman, Chief, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Chicago Department of Health, formerly Associate 

Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service. * 

INTRODUCTION 

The sanitary problems for vessels, particularly large passenger 
ships, are similar to those of any organized community. Consider- 
ing the fact- that the transient population of some vessels may, in 
the course of a few months or a year, be from 200,000 to 800,000, 
the equivalent of the normal population of a large city, it behooves 
the public health official to give serious consideration to sanitary 
conditions aboard vessels. To-day this floating city may be the 
focus of infection for a dangerous communicable disease. To- 
morrow, before any suspicious symptoms develop, the ship's transient 
population may have scattered, spreading sickness to cities and towns 
throughout the country. 

By no means the least important public health factor concerned 
with vessel sanitation is the safety of the ship's whaler supply. In 
this paper an attempt is made to outline briefly some of the water 
supply problems of American vessels in coastwise, river, and Great 
Lakes services. Government regulations govern these matters 
both in the United States and Canada. As the operating conditions 
for American and Canadian vessels are similar, it is not surprising 
to find much uniformity in the regulations of the two countries. 
In many instances there is a reciprocal interchange of information 
between the two in regard to inspections, examinations of water 
samples, and the issuance of certificates. 

Water has many uses aboard a vessel, the most important being 
for drinking, culinary, ablutionary, fire, boiler, sanitary, cleaning, 
and ballast purposes. The safety of the water for drinking, culinary, 
and ablutionary purposes is of great public health significance. 

The cost and difficulty of providing an adequate supply of safe 
water is responsible for the existence of more than one water system 
aboard a vessel. This is always a potentially dangerous condition 
and one which the keen public health officer should not overlook. 

The quality of the water in w r hich a vessel plies is the controlling 
factor in the choice of the source of the drinking supply. Because 
of the salt in sea whaler, water from overboard can not be used for 
drinking purposes on coastwise vessels unless it is distilled — an 
expensive process at best. River waters in the United States are 
often too grossly polluted by sewage and industrial wastes to be 

1 Read before the Sanitary Engineering Section of the American Public Health Association at tho fifty- 
third annual meeting at Detroit. Oct. 21. 1924. 
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satisfactory sources for drinking water. The waters of large inland 
lakes such as the Great Lakes are generally of a high degree of purity, 
but subject to serious local pollution in the vicinity of cities. Be- 
cause of these conditions the use of overboard water for drinking 
and culinary purposes on coastwiso vessels is uncommon, wdiereas 
on a few inland river vessels and on most Great Lakes vessels, water 
from this source is used after being properly treated. r JVo distinct 
divisions of the vessel water supply problem, then, may be recognized: 
(1) Where wutor is obtained from sources ashore, and (2) where 
it is taken from overboard. 

WATER SUPriJES OBTAINED FROM ASHORE 

When water is taken from sources ashore, it is usually from the 
public supplies of the cities where the ships call. These sources, when 
satisfactory, are certified for the vessels’ use by the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, who bases his action 
upon a report submitted by the State health department having 
jurisdiction. 

Given a satisfactory source (a safe water) the question resolves 
itself into one of getting the water aboard in a sanitary maimer and of 
storing and distributing it so that its quality will not be impaired. 

One source of danger is the occasional presence of a dual water 
system on docks and in shipyards, in which case a mistake in hydrants 
might result in the filling of drinking-water tanks from an impure 
supply of water intended only for fire protection. Last year two 
acute outbreaks of diarrhea among the crews of Great Lakes freighters 
were traced to this cause when vessels were laid up for repairs in 
shipyards. Such visits to the yards on the Great Lakes are most 
frequently made in spring and fall, when outfitting for the busy 
summer season or when getting ready for the winter tie-up. The 
number of typhoid-fever cases among vessel crews in the past has 
shown an increase at these seasons. Since measures have been 
taken to prevent the accidental filling of tanks from impure supplies, 
the high spring and fall incidences of typhoid have been reduced. 
On the Lakes the practice has been to identify hydrants by painting 
white — the emblem of purity — those supplying pure water, and the 
others red — the danger signal. Mars reports that, on the Pacific 
Coast, the use of white for fire hydrants is favored, since it make'* 
them more easily visible at night. This diversity of practice clearly 
indicates the need for uniformity in the identification of hydrants. 

A second possible source of danger is the medium used for trans- 
porting the water from the hydrant to the vessel. Where delivery 
is made by hose the exercise of ordinary care will suffice. It is not 
always possible, however, to use a hose. Such is the case, for instance, 
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when vessels do not come to the dock. Then, witter is usually pur- 
chased from a water boat. The water boat is usually a tug ©quipped 
with tanks built in the hull and with large capacity pumps. Sullivan 
has drawn attention to the fact that in salt-water harbors there is 
little danger of water boats being supplied from overboard, owing to 
the salinity of the water. In fresh-water harbors, however, such as 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, this danger is imminent. Water 
boats supply water for boiler as well as for drinking purposes. 

It is the aim of the Public Health Service to have all water boats 
equipped with special drinking-water supply tanks entirely separate 
from the hull of the vessel, and also to have independent pumps for 
delivery purposes and no overboard or bilge connections of any kind. 
A practical difficulty has been that, because of the use of these 
vessels as auxiliary fireboats, the owners insist on having overboard 
connections to the large pumps. Furthermore, the installation of an 
additional pump in the usually crowded engine room is not easy. 
Since if is cheaper to pump water from overboard than to buy it 
from the city, keen competition among water boats may result in 
trouble unless the water boat owners are fully sensible of their respon- 
sibilities. The, health officer should he aware of these factors and be 
governed accordingly. 

Where the dock is fixed in position, the hydrants are easily arranged ; 
but complications arise when the dock must be moved back and forth 
wit^i the rise and fall of the water, as is usually the case on the great 
inland rivers, such as the Ohio and Mississippi Kivers. In the former 
instance they should he conveniently located above the wharf floor 
and close enough to the edge to permit a short hose to reach the 
vessel. A short hose is desirable in order to guard against the danger 
of having the end of the hose drop into a polluted harbor. The hose 
connection should point downward to insure cleanliness. 

At river docks the wharf usually floats, and therefore rises and 
falls according to the water level. It is connected to the shore by a 
landing stage long enough to reach dry ground while the wharf boat 
is floating in the stream with steamers lying alongside. The usual 
provision consists of a* pipe line from the shore end of* the landing 
stage to the river side of the wharf boat, where the vessels dock. 
Each end has a hose coupling, the outer one for the short hose to the 
vessel and the other for a similar short hose to the nearest of a series 
of hydrants on the incline or bank. These hydrants are situated at 
different levels, so as to permit the use of a short hose at any river 
stage, and are in boxes below ground, so that they will not interfere 
with trucking on the incline or constitute a danger to navigation 
when submerged. It is necessary to guard against having the pipes 
and hydrants washed out during floods or covered with thick deposits 
of mud. 
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PLATE I 



Ttm oh} — Dririkm-' water wa r . formerly stored m ,uc h 
containers as those, open or with removable rovers, 
from which the water was dipped with the com- 
mon drinking cup The kp was in contact with 
the water 



The new - Present dry bubbler fountain supplying 
pure drinking water, cooled by passim* through a 
coil of pipe in tbe up box The water does" not 
come m conta't with the ice (Type of fountain 
now recommended i, that havinp anide jet, pro- 
tected orifice, and sanitary guard - F.d i 



Contrast of old and new - The milk can, formerly 
used, from which the water was obtained by means 
of the common drinking cup, and the present-day 
water tank in whuh the water is chilled without 
contact with ire, delivered by pipes to taps, and 
drawn in individual paper cups from clot machine 
on front of cooler (Excursion steamer at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa ) 
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PLATE II 



Levee at Memphis, Term , showing a flush hydrant, 
With rover removed, near the ^ml of the landing 
stage, ready to be connected by hose to the pipe 
on the landing stage loading across wharf boat to 
steamer 



Levee nt Cincinnati, Ohio snowing hose conducting 
water from the flush hydrant m the foreground to 
the pipe line along the bottom chord of the landing 
stage 



Landing stage at Paducah, Ky., wharf boat, showing 
pipe line with hose connected 
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PLATE III 



Detail showin> f flexible permanent hose connection 
of pipe on wharf boat with pipe on landing stage, 
nei t'j* itated by the raising ot the stage Padutan, 
Kv 



Storage tanks for eravity distribution system Over- 
lapping i overs are loi ked Where tanks are in 
close proximity to Mill other as they are here, 
drinking- wat^r tanks a re identified by signs 



Hydrant on dock, as used on the Great Lakes and 
the seaeoast. Short hose extends to pipe on 
vessel alongside of dock. This view shows the 
desirability of having short hose in order to avoid 
having one end fall into polluted harbor water. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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PLATE IV 



A 1 2- 1 r>ch se,*-cork connection (on a largo passenger vessel) used in taking drinking 
w iter from overboard Below is shown a small “weep pipe” used for draining 
tlm largo pipe when it is not in use and also for detecting leakage ot the large 
valve " Cleveland, Ohio 



A stop in the development of apparatus for treating water from overboard A tank, 
equipped with thermostatically controlled valves, for holding water at high tem- 
perature for definite periods Detroit, Mich. (This apparatus is not now used) 
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PLATE VI 



Two R U V sterilizers used in series, pump, 
control panels, and solenoid valves. The 
latter prevent the passage of water through 
the sterilizers until the voltage .across tne 
lamp becomes high enough for effective dis- 
infection Buffalo, N Y. 
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Pittsburrh levee during construction of pipe line tor vessels Dotted linos show 
t no ,jrr.iO' r ' , nM i ni of pipes below the ground surface, with risers at intervals leading 
to hydrants flush witn the s-irf.if *=» This use of flush hydrirts avoid, interfer- 
ence with truikm * on the im line 



Levee at Pittsburgh, Pa., during ccmstruction of water mams for supplying city water 
to vessels, showing usual arrangement of wharf boat and landing stage, with 
steamer beyond the wharf boat 
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Before these arrangements were made, the drinking water was taken 
aboard in barrels, milk cans, or any other containers that fancy or 
convenience might suggest, with, consequently, almost continuous 
contamination. Now, water may be obtained in a sanitary manner 
at frequent intervals along all inland rivers on which there is any 
appreciable amount of shipping. In some cases tin* cities have 
installed the necessary pipe lines and hydrants as a public health 
measure, notably at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Memphis, Tenn. At other 
places the vessel companies have constructed their own service lines 
on the incline. 



The cooperation of city water departments in this matter and of 
city and Stale health departments in the collection and examination 
of samples of chunking water from vessels has been extremely helpful 
in securing improvements in the water supplies. 

A hose should be reserved for filling the drinking-water tanks 
alone, and it should, therefore, be properly identified. It should be 
provided with screw couplings at both ends and when not in use 
should be stored on a reel in a clean container either on the dock or 
on the vessel, preferably the latter. A licensed officer is usually 
made responsible for its proper care. 

On the vessel, pipes should bo run to the sides at convenient places, 
ending in down-turned hose couplings. The couplings should bo so 
located as to permit a minimum length of hose to reach the hydrant 
at tho dock. They should be well above the deck and should be 
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capped when not in use. Many vessels have the drinking-water 
filling pipes and distribution pipes painted blue to distinguish them 
and to guard against accidental cross connections to other water 
pipes. It is anticipated that eventually this practice will bo universal. 

The storage tanks are of two kinds: (1) Those for gravity distri- 
bution systems, which are, necessarily, on tho upper decks, and (2) 
those with pressure systems, which are commonly located in the hold 
of the ship. 

If gravity tanks are exposed, they should be protected against 
freezing by insulation or steam pipes. To avoid mistakes when being 
filled the tanks used for drinking water should not be in close prox- 
imity to other tanks, unless locked and properly identified by signs. 



Fig. 2 


They should have vents ending in goosenecks (that is, pipes with 
the ends bent downward) and overlapping lids. Delivery is made 
to these tanks direct from ashore by the city pressure, when 
connected as outlined above, thereby eliminating pumping. Large 
gravity feed tanks have the disadvantage of putting the weight where 
it tends to make the vessels top-heavy, and therefore care must 
be used in selecting their location. 

Tanks in pressure systems are usually in the forward or after peak, 
or end compartments, of the vessel, or in the shaft alley between the 
engine room and the stern. Tanks used for the storage of drinking 
watei should not hi*, formed even in part by the hull, a deck, or a 
bulkhead of the vessel, lest the loosening of a plate permit the entrance 
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of polluted harbor or bilge water. As a result of impact in docking 
.and of vibration, the shearing of rivets often causes plates to start and 
seams to open, especially in the bow and stern. This precaution is not 
so important in the case of tanks storing water for subsequent treat- 
ment. The presence of drainage pipes or soil pipes passing through 
the tanks is a condition which at one time was fairly common, but is 
now, happily, a thing of the past. 

To permit the complete draining of the tanks they should bo 
equipped with proper drains. These should be above the level of 
the bilge water. If entrance to the tanks is through a deck manhole, 
the collar should extend above the deck several inches to protect 
the opening. The cover should be water-tight, preferably with a 
plate and gasket bolted to a flange, (’are must be taken to guard 
against bolt boles or other openings in the top of the tank through 
which contamination might enter. Before passing upon the condition 
of a water system on a vessel, the tanks are carefully examined for 
openings and leaks. The tanks should not be located very close to 
boiler rooms because of the temperature, which gives rise to high 
bacterial counts and requires more cooling before a palatable water 
can be delivered. One of the forward compartments and the shaft 
alley are good locations for the tanks, as these places arc usually 
cool and not readily adaptable for other purposes. Peak tanks, 
forward or aft, are usually undesirable for the storage of water 
because it is common practice to put crews’ toilets on the main deck 
above them. 

The tanks, almost without exception, are made of steel and there- 
fore requite protection against rust, especially in case distilled water 
is stored in them. Coatings of various kinds arc used, particularly 
cement grout, bituminous materials, enamel, and glass. Ordinarily 
entrance into the tanks is necessary but once a year, for repairs and 
renewing the protective coating, and entrance for other purposes is 
forbidden. After they have been entered they must be sterilized, 
for which purpose a solution of calcium hypochlorite, 1 pound to 
5,000 gallons, is commonly used, followed by thorough flushing to 
get rid of the taste. 

The piping systems for cooling and distributing the water also 
present various health hazards. Cooling must bo done in such a 
manner that the ice does not come into contact with the water. Two 
methods are most common: (1) A coil of pipe in an ice box, preferably 
dose to the bubbler or outlet where the water is to be drawn; and 
(2) a scuttle-butt in connection with the refrigerating machine and 
a special circulating system for ice water, having its own pump. The 
circulating system is necessary with ice machines to avoid having 
the water in the scuttle-butt freeze and burnt it. 
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Special pumps are required for the water used for drinking and 
culinary purposes, wholly disconnected from impure water systems, 
the bilge, or sea cocks. The use of compressed air, as in Pullman 
cars, is not considered advisable, as it involves an extra unit of 
machinery — the air compressor. 

One of the greatest sources of trouble in the past has been the exist- 
ence of cross connections in the distribution system or used in 
attempting to make one pump serve for both drinking water and other 
water (such as bilge water) in emergencies. A number of serious 
epidemics of water-borne diseases have been traced to cross connec- 
tions on vessels. 1 This danger is an insidious one because the piping 
systems on the larger vessels are extensive and it is easy to have an 
accidental (toss connection in some out-of-the-way corner. The 
most common location of such connections has been, however, in the 
engine room and boiler room, especially in the manifold system, 
the boiler-feed- water system, and in connection with pumps intended 
to serve a double purpose in emergencies. Another type is the by- 
pass around treatment apparatus. All these cross connections are 
expressly forbidden by regulations and must be removed wherever 
found. 

Sometimes a special fitting is kept for installation, as an emergency 
by-pass around treatment apparatus in case of a break down, it is 
painted red as a danger signal, and whenever it is used the water 
must be disinfected by some special means, such as by emergency 
chlorination with hypochlorite solution, and the district engineer of 
the Public Health Service in charge must be notified of the time during 
which the by-pass was in use and of the safeguards employed during 
that time. 

The full line in Figure 3 shows the improvement that has taken 
place in the drinking-water supplies on vessels when the supplies 
are taken from sources ashore, as revealed by the proportion of sam- 
ples which showed the presence of B. coli upon examination. 

WATER SUPPLIED FROM OVERBOARD 

Water taken on vessels from overboard is delivered through sea 
cocks. These sea cocks are located belovtf the water line and, there- 
fore, there is always a positive pressure against the valves, necessi- 
tating tight connections to prevent seepage. Invariably harbor 
waters are grossly polluted, and, therefore, the sea cock is always a 
dangerous connection to any drinking-water system. The clogging 

1 Outbreak of Gostro-Entcritis and Typhoid Fever Due to Drinking Water on Excursion Steamer, By 
L. L Lumsdcn Pub. Health Rep., Nov, 29, 1912. 

. The Water Supplies of Ships. By Hugh do Valin. Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 13, 1914. 

Drinking W ater on Interstate Carriers. By J . G. Cobb, C. L. Williams, and II. P. Letton. Pub. Health 
Rep., Oct. 13, 

Epidemics from Steamboat. Water Supplies. By Joel I. Connolly. Transactions of the Second Annual 
Comorenee of State Sanitaiy Engineers. Pub. lloulth Bull. No. 123, Dec. 1921. 
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of valves by dlbris and the accidental opening of or failure to close 
sea-cock valves in port are very serious matters to be considered 
when overboard water is used for the drinking supply. Even in the 
outer waters of the Great Lakes the taking on of drinking water 
from overboard is fraught with dangers. Vessels usually ply on 
well-defined courses, and during the heavy shipping season there 
may be distinct lanes of pollution along these courses due to the 
universal practice of discharging sewage and wastes overboard. 



Lake water treated by Ultra - 

Violet Rays. 

Fia. 3 

When possible, the sea cock through which the drinking-water 
is taken aboard should be independent of all other sea cock connec- 
tions. Naval architects usually design to place sea cocks convenient 
to the engine room. Not infrequently these intakes are set without 
regard to the toilet outlets. The latter are usually near the water 
line. On side-whoolers the paddles often bring the discharged filth 
down to the depth of the sea cock. Sea cocks for drinking-water 
inlets should be forward of all toilet outlets or at least on the opposite 
side of the vessel from such outlets. 

Not infrequently sea cocks are interconnected by large lines of 
horizontal piping. The fouling of any one of these lines is a difficult 
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mutter to correct. It is good practice to have double valves on all 
sea cocks serving the drinking-water system and to have an open 
valve or “weep pipe” between them. This arrangement gives 
warning of any leakage by the outer valve. The locking of sea-cock 
valves lias been successfully practiced on some vessels. 

Storage tanks for drinking-water are usually of two groups: one 
for the raw water and the other for the treated water, adequately 
protected from pollution by bilge water, and well vented. All 
units should be in duplicate. Delivery to raw-water tanks may be 
by gravity directly through the sea cock or by pump. In either 
case, before filling the tanks it is good practice to waste the first 
portion of water entering the sea cock to permit a thorough flushing. 
A vessel should have adequate tank capacity to meet maximum con- 
ditions for its cruising range between desirable watering places. 

WATER TREATMENT METHODS 

Distillation is a common method of treating water to be used for 
drinking purposes on vessels. Water so obtained is, of course, safe; 
but it not infrequently has a “flat” disagreeable taste, is expensive 
to produce, and attacks metallic containers. Because of the cost of 
production, the supply is usually limited, necessitating a second source 
of supply for ablutionary purposes, which is at best an undesirable 
arrangement. Distillation is the common method of treatment on 
Great Lakes freight vessels and inland river vessels. 

Other methods of treating “overboard” water to be used for 
drinking purposes on vessels are treatment by ultra-violet rays, 
by ozone, and by hypochlorites. Filtration as a preliminary treat- 
ment is required for efficient disinfection in each case, since the raw 
waters may at times contain considerable organic matter in sus- 
pension. 

The ultra-violet ray process for disinfection is used on 33 large 
passenger vessels of the Great Lakes fleet. It has given very satis- 
factory service where it is properly operated. In this process it is 
important that the proper voltage be maintained within reasonable 
limits and that the quartz tube and mercury vapor lamp be kept 
clean at all times. Weekly cleaning is desirable. Equipment of this 
type on Great Lakes vessels is provided with electrically controlled 
valves to prevent automatically the passage of water through the 
sterilizer when the voltage is too low for efficient disinfection. 

The dotted line in Figure 3 gives the percentage of samples of 
water taken from overboard, filtered, and treated by ultra-violet 
rays upon Great Lakes vessels, that show the presence of B. coli . 
Although there is a less marked improvement during the past four 
years than with water taken from ashore, the effect of improved 
apparatus and better operation is evident. 



On two Great Lakes passenger vessels and two Mississippi River 
excursion boats ozone water treatment apparatus have been oper- 
ated. Where glass dielectrics were used, considerable difficulty was 
experienced with breakage of dielectric plates due to the heat of 
short circuits resulting from moisture being deposited on the plates. 
Whore the mica dielectrics were used and the contact of ozone and 
water was sufficiently intimate and prolonged, satisfactory results 
have been obtained. 

Last year, apparatus were installed on two large Great Lakes pas- 
senger vessels and on a few freighters for treating overboard w r ater 
by a solution of sodium hypochlorite. The stock solution is delivered 
to the water at the desired rate in proportion to the pumpage, through 
an injector supplied by a revolving disk geared to a water meter. 
The disk, which dips into the hypochlorite solution, contains, in its 
periphery, a series of holes which, owing to surface tension, retain 
definite quantities of the solution, depending on the diameter of the 
hole. With this method, control over the adequacy of treatment 
should ho carried out bv tests for residual chlorine. Serious objec- 
tions as regards the taste of the water have not been reported as yet. 

In considering these three treatment processes, as compared with 
distillation, it should he borne in mind that any of these methods can 
economically produce a safe water in quantities available for all 
domestic purposes -drinking, culinary, and ablutionary. This is a 
distinct public health advantage, as dual water systems serving the 
crew and passengers are potentially dangerous. 

Careful operation is necessary with any of these treatment methods 
if good results are to be obtained. 

An important factor in the future control of the quality of drinking 
water is the* growing practice of submitting the plans of new vessels 
to the sanitary officers of the Government before the vessels are 
built. In this way an opportunity is given for criticisms at a stage 
which will permit the water system of the vessels to be built right, 
thus avoiding the necessity for later changes. 

RESULTS OF SANITARY CONTROL OVER DRINKING WATER 

The typhoid fever rate of a community is generally accepted as 
furnishing an indication of the sanitary quality of its drinking water 
and food. Unfortunately it is difficult to get statistics for the pas- 
sengers, as they come from so many localities. The reservation book 
of a single Great Lakes tourist vessel will frequently show the names 
of passengers from California and Maine. There is, however, a 
yardstick that we can use — the typhoid-fever rate for tho crews of 
vessels. This information is available from the records of the United 
States marine hospitals. 
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It is estimated that four and a half million passages are taken 
on Great Lakes vessels alone each season. The crews which man 
this fleet represent about 25,000 men. During the five years, 1901 to 
1905, an average of over 150 typhoid-fever cases a year among 
Great Lakes seamen were hospitalized at the marine hospitals. 
During the past five years this average has been less than 20, 
Figure 4 shows the drop in the typhoid-fever rates of Great Lakes 
seamen hospitalized at United States marine hospitals in the 10 
years from 1915 to 1924, inclusive, during which time the United 



States Public Health Service has been active in securing improve- 
ments in sanitary conditions on the vessels. 

There is a small amount of typhoid which is due to contacts, 
or which is contracted by members of crews ashore, which can not 
bo attributed to conditions on the vessels, and it is believed that 
this minimum is being approached at present. This belief is 
strengthened by the fact that the rate curve shown in Figure 4 is 
becoming asymptotic. The large number of crows, each constitut- 
ing its own small community, makes the situation comparable to 
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a rural section, except that there are probably more dangers to be 
guarded against on shipboard, such as the presence of several water 



systems. The present typnoid-fever death rate among Great Lakes 
seamen — 8 per 100,000 — compares favorably with the average 
43707°— 25t 2 
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typhoid rates in rural communities where the population is similarly 
spread out in many small groups. 

Mon working in boiler rooms and engine rooms, such as firemen, 
coal passors, oilers, etc., have easy access to untreated overboard 
water, Mid will sometimes drink it because of its coolness and taste 
(especially where the drinking water is distilled) , in spite of warning 
signs posted in conspicuous places. Figure 5 shows that by far the 
largest proportion of typhoid-fever cases among seamen hospitalized 
during the past few years have come from this class, while 
the members of the crow who do not find raw water so conveniently 
accessible are relatively free from tlio disease. 



It is believed that the typhoid fever that now exists is due more 
to individual ignorance or carelessness than to a lack of safe drink- 
ing water, as shown by the fact that last year not more than one 
case was reported from any one vessel. The valuo of the super- 
vision over water supplies is indicated by a much higher typhoid 
rate on vessels where, because of special conditions, the Govern- 
ment control is limited, than on other vessels. 

The increasing degree of contamination of our rivers, lakes, and 
coastal waters, and the growth in transportation by water, are 
making vessel sanitation, and especially the furnishing of a safe 
drinking water, a problem of increasing importance and difficulty. 
However, with the cooperation of the vessel companies and their 
great associations (such as the Lake Carriers’ Association, which 
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embraces in its membership about 80 per cent of Great Lakes ton- 
nage), the various city and State health departments, and the Govern- 
ments of the Uni&d States and Canada, encouraging progress is 
being made, and we can look into the future with hope and 
confidence. 

• CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH 
OFFICERS WITH THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE TO BE HELD JUNE 1 
AND 2, 1225, AT THE BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

The following is the program of the twenty-third annual confer- 
ence of Slate and Territorial health officers with the United States 
Public Health Service, to be held on June 1 and 2, 1925, at the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service, corner of New Jersey Avenue 
and B Street SE., Washington, D. C.: 

Morning Session, June 1 — 9.30 a. m. 

1. Opening address: Dr. Hugh 8. Gumming. 

2. Roll call. 

3. A plan for the establishment of a morbidity registration area. 

Dr. B. J. Lloyd will open this discussion along the following lines: 

(a) The data that should be obtained. 

(b) The present status of the collection of such data in the United States. 

(c) The facilities which the Federal Government is able to furnish. 

(d) A plan to establish a morbidity registration area comparable to the birth 

and death registration areas of the Bureau of the Census. 

Under the latter head will be presented a map of a proposed initial area and a 
system of checks intended to determine the eligibility of a given area for inclusion. 

4. A State-wide program of milk control. 

The program recommended by the Public Health Service is as follows: 

(a) Standardization of milk sanitation in the United States. 

(?>) Periodic measurement of progress of milk sanitation in the United States, 
(c) Special investigations consisting of (1) milk-borne disease prevalence; 
(2) design and operation of pasteurization! machinery; (3) steriliza- 
tion of milk utensils and equipment; (4) refrigeration, and others. 

This program has been adopted by (5 States and 33 cities. It is hoped that 
the States and cities of the country can agree upon this or some equally effective 
program as standard. The discussion will be opened by Dr. A. M. Stimson and 
Associate Sanitary Engineer L. C. Frank. 

5. The occurrence of plague in the United States since the last annual confer- 

ence, and control measures taken. 

Within the past 12 months, human and rodent plague have occurred at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and rodent plague has appeared at Oakland, Calif., and New 
Orleans, La. Dr. W. F. Draper will open the discussion on plague by reviewing " 
briefly its past history in the places mentioned and describing the present status 
of eradicative work. 
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Afternoon Session, June X — 2 p. m, 

6. The routine reporting of county health work. 

Several forms for the reporting of the work of coulfl^ health departments 
are in use by the several agencies concerned. A single report form covering 
all salient features of county health work and acceptable to all agencies would 
be of great advantage. Dr. L. L. Lumsden will open the discussion on this 
subject. 

7. The practicability and desirability of utilizing the services of advanced and. 

selected medical students during the summer months in the field of public 
health. 

It has been suggested that desirable medical school graduates might enter 
the field of public health if they became interested in the work while they were 
undergraduates. It is desirable to ascertain whether a plan can be worked 
out whereby medical students can be given summer employment in State health 
work. Dr. John A. Ferrell will open the discussion on this subject. 

Morning Session, June 2 — 9.30 a. m. 

8. Stream pollution as a public health matter. 

At the present time the majority of cities discharge their sewage into water- 
ways without treatment. There arc well-established measures by which any 
city may purify its own sewage and it may procure a water supply of safe quality 
by applying modern methods of water purification. 

With the continuing rapid growth of urban population, it seems inevitable 
that inland streams must become so polluted that practicable methods of artificial 
water purification will no longer , suffice. It may be necessary, perhaps in a not 
far distant future, to establish some system for the control of sewage pollution 
in entire river systems not only to prevent local nuisance, but to protect water 
supplies taken at more or less distant points downstream. 

Dr. W. H. Frost, of the Public Health Service, will open ihe discussion on this 
subject. 

Dr. J. E. Monger will present a report on phenol pollution of public water 
supplies. 

9. Cooperative measures for the sanitation of shellfish areas and shucking houses. 
Dr. W. F. Draper will review briefly the incidents leading up to the present 

work of shellfish sanitation in cooperation with State and local authorities. 
The present status of these activities will be described. Dr. W. H. Fro»t will 
present a progress report on the work of the committee appointed by the Surgeon 
General to assist in carrying out the resolutions of the shellfish conference on 
February 19, 1925. 

10. Progress report of studies of administrative health practice. 

Dr. Paul Preble will give a brief review of the -events leading to the establish- 
ment of the office of administrative health practice in the Public Health Service. 
He will present a summary of the methods employed in the 1924 survey of 100 
of the largest cities. He will describe the present status of the work and the 
impressions gained thus far. 

Afternoon Session, June 2—2 p. m. 

The conference wdll meet at the Hygienic Laboratory, where it will be divided 
into small groups for the presentation of demonstrations on the following subjects: 
The new scarlet fever preparations : Doctor McCoy. 

Narcotic drug addiction: Doctor Kolb. 

Considerations in smallpox control: Doctors Leake and Armstrong. 
Tularaemia: Doctor Francis. 
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PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONVENTION PROCLAIMED APRIL 

28, 1925 

The President’s instrument of ratification of the Pan American 
Sanitary Convention signed at Habana, Cuba, on November 14, 

1924, was deposited with the Government of Cuba on April 13, 

1925, and the convention was proclaimed by the President on 
April 28, 1925. The ratification of this convention, adopting the 
Pan American Sanitary Code, was advised by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1925.° 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 9, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended May 9, 1925 , and corresponding week of 192 4- (From 
the Weekly Health Index, May 12, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

May 9, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force - 59, 726, 946 55, 940, 230 

Number of death claims — 11, 744 11, 488 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10.3 10.7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended Mag 9, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 192J t . (From the Weekly Health Index, May 12, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
9, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
cone* 
spending 
week, 
1924 

Deaths undor 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
i ate, 
week 
ended 
May 9, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
May 9, 
1925 

C "orre* 
spending 
week, 
1924 

Total (62 cities) 

C, 758 

13.2 

* 13. 2 

773 

3 846 








Akron 

31 



6 

5 

i 55 

Albany * 

37 

16.1 

19.4 

7 

5 

156 

Atlanta 

75 

16 8 

18 8 

7 

14 


Baltimore * 

253 

16.6 

16. 3 

25 

21 

73 

Birmi nghara 

56 

14.2 

18.2 

6 

5 


Boston 

224 

14.9 

14.6 

27 

31 

71 

Bridgeport 

23 



2 

2 

32 

Cambridge 

26 

12 1 

13. 5 

4 

1 

69 

Camden 

34 

13.8 

13.2 

5 

9 

82 

Chicago 

706 

12.3 

12.0 

97 

83 

86 

Cincinnati 

114 

14 5 

14.4 

7 

11 

41 

Cleveland 

187 

10.4 

10 0 

19 

26 

47 

Columbus - 

85 

16.2 

13.2 

7 

5 

66 

Dallas 

53 

14.3 

11.7 

7 

8 


Den vft r - 

77 



9 

10 


Des Moines 

38 

13.3 

15.1 

4 

5 

69 

Detroit - 

258 



46 

56 

78 

Duluth 

11 

5.2 

6.7 

1 

1 

21 

* 

26 



1 

4 

20 

Fall River * 

32 

13.8 

16.4 

11 

6 

158 

Flint. 

19 



4 

2 

66 

Fort Worth 

21 

7.2 

7.7 

1 

2 



* Annual rate per 1,000 population. ... . 

» Deaths under 1 yoai per 1,000 births -an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

* Data for 61 cities. 

« Deaths for week ended Friday, May 8, 1925. 

* Public Health Reports, Mar. 13, 1925, pp. 483-502. Reprint No. 994. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain lam cities of the United States during the weds 
ended May 9, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , May 12, 1925 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended May 

Annual 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 


9,1 

925 

death 

year 

mortality 




rate per 



rate, 

City 



1,000 



week 




cor re* 

Week 

Corre- 

ended 


Total 

Death 

spending 

ended 

sponding 

Mar 9, 


deaths 

rate 

week, 

May 9, 

week, 

m 




1924 

1925 

1924 


Grand Rapids 

34 

11.8 

11.2 

5 

8 

78 

Houston 

64 



11 

4 


Indianapolis 

83 

12. 1 

36.2 

10 

22 

69 

Jacksonville, Fit 

34 

10.9 

20 9 

3 

9 

67 

Jersey City.. . 

83 

13.7 

13 0 

6 

13 

42 

Kansas City, Kans 

39 

16.4 

10.7 

6 

2 

105 

Kansas City, Mo 

103 

14.6 

13 G 

14 

9 


Los Angeles.' 

223 



29 

34 

81 

Louisville 

78 

15.7 

17.8 

7 

9 

61 

Lowell. 

85 

15.7 

14.4 

3 

4 

52 

Lynn 

21 

10,5 

10.6 

4 

2 

106 

Memphis 

57 

17.0 

13. 9 

6 

5 


Milwaukee 

91 

9.5 

11 8 

8 

| 20 ! 

37 

Minneapolis 

94 

11.5 

12 4 

14 

i 8 

76 

Nashville C 

3ft 

15 1 

11 0 

5 

3 


New Bedford.,. 

35 

13. 5 

10.0 

6 

4 : 

100 

New Haven — 

36 

10.5 

12.7 

2 

« ! 

26 

New Orleans 

112 

17.9 

17 2 

18 

15 


New York 

1,486 

12.7 

13 5 

105 

216 J 

66 

Bronx Borough 

168 

9 7 

9 6 

10 

20 | 

55 

Brooklyn Borough... 

506 

11.8 

12. 0 

59 

56 

62 

Manhattan Borough 

037 

11.7 

1ft 1 

73 

108 

73 

Queens Borough 

132 

12 0 

13,7 

J4 

23 

69 

Richmond Borough 

43 

16 8 i 

20 3 ! 

3 i 

9 

64 

Newark, N. J 

93 

10 7 

11 8 

19 

10 

87 

Norfolk 

26 

8.0 

10.8 

1 ! 

5 

13 

Oakland 

49 

10.1 

12.7 

3 

5 

35 

Oklahoma C it 1 v . 

17 



1 

3 


Omaha.. .* 

34 

8 4 

11 5 

4 ' 

8 

39 

Paterson — j 

29 j 

10.7 

30 0 

2 

4 

34 

Philadelphia 

571 

15 0 

13 2 

69 ' 

52 

87 

Pittshumh... 

171 

14 4 

13 3 

23 : 

20 

81 

Portland, Oreg 

M 

15 5 

13 9 

7 i 

3 

72 

Providence 

07 

14.3 

16 3 

13 1 

12 

104 

Richmond 

42 

11.7 

13 1 

5 ! 

3 

61 

Rochester 

89 

14.0 

13 3 

0 

13 

47 

St. Louis - - 

205 

13 0 ! 

13 2 | 

15 

11 


St Paul.... 

52 

11 0 1 

9 8 | 

0 

9 

51 

Sait I,ake City < 

27 

10.8 

12 6 I 

4 

5 

63 

San Antonio 

67 

17 6 

17 7 i 

10 

14 


San Francisco 

138 

12.9 

12 6 1 

7 

14 

40 

Schenectady 

27 

13.8 

14 5 

3 

3 

85 

Seattle 

80 



3 

H 

31 

Somerville 

26 

13.3 

11.4 

2 

2 

54 

Spokane 

24 



1 

4 

22 

Springfield, Mass. 

26 

8 9 

13.7 

2 

7 

30 

Syracuse 

59 

10.1 

13.6 

9 

4 

113 

Tacoma 

19 

9.5 

31.1 

1 

2 

24 

Toledo 

67 

12.2 

12.5 

4 

8 

89 

Trenton 

49 

19.4 

18.1 

7 

10 

114 

Utica 

32 

15.0 


3 


62 

Washington, 1). C 

125 

13.1 

13 6 

13 

9 

73 

Waterbury 

24 


i 

4 

5 

88 

Wilmington, Del.. 

! 29 

12.4 

9 6 j 

3 

3 

68 

Worcester 

i 56 

14.7 

13.1 | 

6 

, 6 

69 

Yonkers 

i 28 

13.1 

9.0 ! 

7 

2 

154 

Youngstown 

29 

9.5 

9,! 

3 ; 

9 

38 


4 Deaths (or week ended Friday, May 8, 1025. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases arc occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figuies are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May 16, 1925 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet, fever 

6ma1l(>ox . 

Trachoma,. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

U< KANSAS 

Chicken pox. . 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma - 

Tuberculosis 

.Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza. 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever - 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina 

Whooping cough 


Cases Connecticut Cases 

f> Chicken pox 53 

2 Conjunctivitis (infectious) 3 

M Diphtheria 35 

2 j Uenr.an measles 77 

7 ! lufluuira. 6 

2 , Medics 307 

1 | Mumps 11 

13 Paratyphoid fever 1 

4 ; Pneumonia (all forms) 55 

5 j Scarlet fever 110 

j Peptic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox 2 

20 TulficuloMS (all forms) 37 

1 | Typhoid fever... 3 

1 ; Whooping cough 103 

45 

ro DELAWARE 

Chicken pox.. 1 

13 Diphtheria 2 

35 Influenza 1 

1 Measles , 6 

Mumps 5 

4 Pneumonia 1 

4 Scarlet fever 4 

2 Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 6 

® Whooping cough 1 

4 

I FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 0 

Lctliai pic encephalitis 1 

5 Malaria — 10 

8 Measles. 5 

Mumps 134 

17 Paratyphoid fever 1 

7 Scarlet- fever 5 

13 Smallpox 3 

37 Tetanus.. 4 

3 Tuberculosis 05 

1 Typhoid fever 9 

7 Whooping cough 41 

( 1059 ) 
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ILLINOIS 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 2 

St. Clair County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 48 

Scattering 35 

Influenza . 67 

Measles * ...... 1>372 

Pneumonia 263 

Poliomyelitis— Massac County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 278 

Du Page County „ 9 

Kane County - 15 

Lake County 9 

Madison County 8 

Peoria County 11 

St. Clair County 28 

Sangamon County 8 

Stephenson County 25 

Scattering 79 

Smallpox: 

Will County 8 

Scattering - 20 

Tuberculosis 210 

Typhoid fever ... 15 

Whooping cough - 287 

IOWA 

Diphtheria * 15 

Scarlet fever * 20 

Smallpox 11 

Typhoid fever.......... 1 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 7 

lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps 134 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever 84 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis- 95 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough- 39 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza...- .* 32 

Lethargic encephalitis. . 1 

Malaria 20 

Pellagra 17 

Pneumonia 52 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 45 

Whooping cough 14 

H t MAINE 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 2 

Dysentery 2 

Gewrran measles 7 

Influenza 33 

1 Week ended Friday. 


MAINE'- i 'GOntinUOd 

Cases 

Moaslos 4 

Mumps 99 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pneumonia 22 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 19 

Tuberculosis 13 

T yphoid fever I 

Vincent’s angina 3 

Whooping cough 12 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria 31 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 6 

Influenza 36 

Measles 33 

3V1 umps 86 

Pneumonia (all forms)....... 46 

Scarlet fever 63 

Septic soro t lu oat 2 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 85 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 113 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox ..148 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 11 

Diphtheria 79 

German measles „ 276 

Influenza.. 17 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles 818 

Mumps 77 

Ophthalmia neonatorum .... 22 

Fneumonia (lobar) 124 

Scarlc t fever . 245 

Septic soi e thi oat 4 

Tmelioma 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms)..... 165 

Typhoid fc\ or 10 

Whooping cough 150 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 53 

Measles 492 

Pneumonia 116 

Scarlet fever 315 

Smallpox.. 12 

Tuberculosis 64 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 213 

, MONTANA 

Chicken pox . 6 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 10 

Measles 23 

Mumps. 23 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Shepherd 1 

Tafgcn 1 

Scarlet fever 32 

Septic soro throat 1 



106,1 


Hay 22, i»n 


moktana— continued Oases | 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis. 0 

Tularaemia — Miles City.............. 1 

Typhoid fever.. 2 

Whooping cough 7 

new Jiciuueir 

Anthrax.... 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox 14 1 

Diphtheria 72 

Ihflucnza 20 

Measles 498 

Pneumonia... 136 

Scarlet fever 263 

Smallpox,... 10 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 220 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 75 

Diphtheria 33 

German measles 15 

Measles 29 

Scarlet lever 32 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 62 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough. 110 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria* 

Poitiand 18 

Seatteiiug ® 

Influenza 31 

Measles 3 

Mumps IK 

Pneumonia *8 

Scarlet fe\oi 

Clackamas County 10 

w Scattering 9 

Smallpox : 

Portland -* 10 

Seatleting 12 

Tuberculosis - - 13 

Typhoid fever. - 4 

Whooping cough 34 


ftOl’TH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Meades 

Mumps.-- 

Pneumonia - - - 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever... 

Scarlet fever - 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

TEXAS 


Chicken pox hi 

Diphtheria 24 

Dysentery (epidemic) 1$ 

Influenza 11 

Measles 23 

Mumps 6° 

1 Deaths. 


Texas — continued 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fevor.. 

Smallpox 

Trachoma ...a... ............ 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fevei * 

W hooping cough .... . . 


Cases 
.. 4 

.. 3 

«. 10 
.. 03 
.. i 
.. 14 

... n 
.. o 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 

Smallpox 

A ccom ae C oun t y 

Chat lode County 

Washington 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Spokane 

Tacoma. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Conran measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuhui Mitosis , 

W hooping cough 


11 

1 

8 

39 

6 

13 


1 

1 


1 

1 

78 

13 

45 

4 

113 

22 

65 

15 

145 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Diphthcna 4 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox - 2 

Tjphoid fever 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Ceiebrospjiial meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphthoi in 16 

German measles 89 

Measles 209 

Mumps 59 

Pneumonia. 29 

Scat let fever It 

Smallpox flt 

Tuberculosis . 22 

Typhoid fovoi 1 

Whooping cough 30 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 93 

Diphtheria 30 

Geunuu measles 248 

Influenza 190 

Measles 193 

Mumps 84 

Pneumonia 24 

Scarlet fever 121 

Smallpox 21 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fe’ er 2 

Whooping cough 95 
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Reports for Week Ended May 9, 1925 


district of coluhbia Cases 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 2 

Measles 39 

Pneumonia 24 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 9 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 2 

Mumps 17 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox 17 

Whooping cough 19 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 9 

Influenza 5 

Measles 2 

Mum us 2 


north Dakota— continued Cases 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 30 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 5 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox - 29 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles 6 

Mumps 63 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 10 

Whooping cough - 4 

WYOMINO 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 2 

Measles - 9 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough..., 36 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports arc received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fovor 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 1925 











Colorado 


64 

58 


8 



173 

] 

7 

Utah 

4 

46 

722 


12 

• 



51 

2 


April, 1925 







Alabama 

12 

34 

984 

121 

im 

92 

2 

104 


48 

Arkansas 

1 

13 

644 

224 

104 



19 


27 

Delaware 


g 

4 

3 

37 


17 


1 

Florida 

2 

33 

65 

62 

24 

12 

2 

25 


76 

Indiana 

2 

119 

850 

1 

856 

25 

Massachusetts 

16 

394 

182 

2 



3,846 



1 

2 

1, 148 


42 

New York 

15 

1, 570 
90 

798 

5 

3i 258 
07 

11 

2,898 

107 


142 

North Carolina 

I 



2 


10 



















im 


Mv 2X ms 


Number ef Cue* of Certain Communicable Dieouea Reported for the Month 
of March, 1925, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 

on 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

186 

04 

138 


114 

672 

279 

60 

46 

Arizona, ... 

49 

14 

291 

28 

43 

4 

91 

2 

17 

Arkansas 

118 

19 

146 

155 

30 

31 

66 

40 

iWIS 

California 


560 

387 

1,203- 

689 

053 

700 

38 

1,369 

Colorado 

242 

64 

8 

543 

m 

1 

134 

7 

67 

Connecticut . 

24f> 

206 

632 

273 

037 


143 

12 

292 

Delaware 

1 


7 

13 

28 


1 16 


7 

District of Columbia 

97 

50 

1.24. 


182 

7 

107 

6 

04 

Florida 

49 

30 

80 

289 

16 

22 

123 

39 

SO 

Georgia 

192 

64 

113 

292 

25 

48 

85 

21 

263 

Idaho 


5 



27 



6 


Illinois 

1,108 

439 

4,015 

1, 537 

2,381 

220 

1, 143 

62 

1,191 

Indiana 


118 



951 



21 


Iowa 

mmm 

41 

16 

60 

132 

40 

3 

0) 

9 

Kansas 

407 

114 

47 

2,01$ 

696 

44 

mi 

10 

mmrm 

Kentucky 8 










Louisiana 

82 

78 

6 

10 

88 

141 

1 155 

47 

42 

Maine 

103 

24 


070 

162 


46 

11 

15 

Maryland . 

309 

137 

150 

374 

330 

2 

262 

27 

477 

Massachusetts 

821 

429 

2, 747 

420 

1,458 


784 

42 


Michigan 

688 

340 

782 

480 

1,717 

80 

406 

37 

304 

Minnesota 

078 

313 

176 


1,304 

117 

315 

26 

73 

Mississippi 

982 

71 

788 

2,388 

21 

155 

303 

91 

880 

Missouri.... 

273 

305 

59 

458 

1,220 

73 

229 

23 

112 

Montana 

48 

45 

139 

104 

325 

30 

59 

3 

28 

N obi ask n 


30 



74 




! 3 


New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

020 

893 

1,057 


m 

41 

468 

40 

■until 

New Mexico — 

mm 


229 

mam 

44 

8 

132 

3 

29 

Now York 

2,030 

1,402 

2,040 

1,540 

3, 155 

34 

1,942 

95 

1,547 

North Carolina 

565 

130 

276 


100 

250 


12 

^■riKi 

North Dakota. 

02 

17 

9 

50 

273 

30 

11 

3 

44 

Ohio 

1,290 


959 

864 

2,338 

676 

682 

40 

089 

Oklahoma 

143 


85 

201 


176 

i 145 

43 

179 

Oregon 

99 

115 

20 

148 

100 

90 

74 

9 

69 

Pennsylvania. 

1,930 

998 

5, 524 

3,270 

3, 087 

30 

526 

88 

1,197 

Rhode Island 


39 



118 

1 


2 


South Carolina. 

37 

254 

1 

02 

fl 

64 

19 

X 

44 

South Dakota 

33 

82 

10 

11 

213 

47 

7 

9 

12 

Tennessee * 










Texas j . 




I':.! '' 

i 



Utah 

203 

40 

12 

200 

1 51 

2 

l 12 


■Marri 

Vermont 

207 

8 

51 

392 



UO 

5 

fHfi 

Virginia 1 

009 

118 

644 


191 

22 

1224 

40 

'bjED 

Washington.. 

475 

199 

39 

S3 

175 

198 

182 

25 


West Virginia 

104 

62 

177 

.. . . 


104 

40 


176 

Wisconsin 

783 

170 

2, 001 

1 , 550 

6(K) 

197 

100 

0 

383 

Wyoming 

50 

1 

30 

1 

33 

29 

0 

U 

32 



i Pulmonary, 

* Repot is ?mt inquired by law. 

* Reports received weekly 

« Reports received annually. 

* Reports not received ut time ol going to press. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of March, 1925 


State 

Chick- 

en 

I>ox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber - 

culosis 

Ty - 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop - 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

0, 89 
1.42 
.73 
4 91 
2.80 
1.88 
.06 
2. 29 
.63 
.74 

0.26 

.40 

.12 

1.64 

.74 

1.68 

.60 

1.18 

.42 

.25 

.12 

.74 

.46 

.19 

.74 

a 66 

8. 40 
.93 
1. 13 
.09 
4.86 
• .35 

2.93 
.32 
.44 

1.00 

.81 

.98 

3.52 

6.27 

2.10 

.65 

3.12 

1.12 

0.54 
1.24 
.19 
2.02 
2.00 
4.90 
1.15 
3. 12 
.17 
.10 
.65 
4.03 
3.66 
.62 
3.87 

3. 21 
.12 
.20 
1.91 
.01 

.17 

.24 

.18 

1.33 
2.63 
.36 
2.05 
1.55 
1. 10 
».80 
2.53 
1.33 
.33 

0.27 

.06 

.29 

.11 

.08 

.09 

.14 
.42 
.08 
.14 
. 10 
.08 
(*> 

.06 1 

0.23 

.49 

.66 

8.98 

.66 

2.25 

.35 

1.51 

.63 

.99 

Illinois 

Indiana 

1.97 

7. 80 

2.60 

.37 

3.93 

1.89 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 8 

.50 

3.03 

.08 

.31 

.28 
13. 10 

.19 

.29 

.01 

1.49 

.04 

1.04 

Louisiana 

Maine... 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

.61 

2. 46 
2. 75 
2. 34 
1.95 
2. 65 

6.46 
| .93 

.87 

.49 

.36 

1.06 

1.22 

.96 

1.44 

.47 

1.04 

.82 

.26 

.03 

.75 

1.22 

7.84 

2.22 

.81 

5. 18 
.20 
2. 53 

.06 
10.08 
2, 86 

1 20 
1.24 

15. 70 
1.54 

1. 89 

.52 

2.44 

2 57 
4. 16 
4.87 
5.07 
.14 
4.16 
2.28 
.63 

.88 

.02 

'"'.23' 

.54 

1.02 

.25 

.60 

1 . 97 
.09 J 
2.01 
2.24 
1.15 
1.45 
2. 39 
.78 
1.07 

.29 

.17 

.21 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.60 

1 .08 
.05 
.03 

.26 

.23 

3.65 

2.00 

1.03 

.34 

6.84 

.38 

.61 

New Hampshiie * 







New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island. 

2 08 

2. 89 
2.15 
2.41 
.89 

2 40 
. 75 
1.38 

2. 45 

1.32 

1.24 

1.49 

.65 

.29 

.76 

1. CO 
1.26 
.72 
1.68 
.67 

3. 55 
7.11 

2. 80 
1.18 
.15 
1.79 
.46 
.28 
6.98 

3 07 

1 64 

.86 

1.61 

1.00 

2. 00 
4.14 

4.38 

1 37 
3.34 

.43 

4.68 

4.36 

1.39 
3.90 
2.17 

.04 

3.76 

.14 

.25 

.04 

1.07 

.02 

1.07 

.93 

1.34 

.04 

.02 

.36 

.83 

1. 57 

4. 10 
ZOO 

. 19 
1.27 
i . 76 
1.03 
.66 

.15 

.09 

.10 

.05 

.06 

.09 

.23 

.13 

.11 

.04 

.01 

.16 

4.40 

.90 

1.64 

2.10 

.75 

1.28 

.94 

.82 

1.61 

South Caiolma 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 6 

.24 

.6 b 

.01 

.18 

.41 

.19 

i .06 
.12 

.29 

.21 

Texas 3 










Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

8 68 

6 . 92 

2. 93 
3.78 

1. 13 
3.29 

2. 97 

L 10 

.27 

.64 

1.69 

.46 

.71 

.05 

.29 
1.70 
3.10 
.31 
1.30 
10. 93 
1.59 

7. 08 
13. 10 

6.23 

6.62 

1.75 

1.22 

3. 34 
.92 
1.39 
1.46 

2. 62 
1.64 

.06 

.11 

1.68 

.76 

.83 

.32 

» .29 
» .33 
» 1 08 
1.45 
.30 
.45 

8 .05 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.29 

.03 

1.70 

7.41 

3.34 

4.83 

2.55 

1.29 

1.61 

.53 


1 Pulmonary. * Reports received annually 

1 Reports not required by law. * Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports received weekly. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items, were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended May 2, 1925: 


Los Angeles , Calif, 

Week ended May 2, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 4, 529 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 2 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 297 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 2, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 95, 403 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - 182 

Number of squirrels examined 11, 219 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 12, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 2, 1925: 

N umber of rats trapped 1, 862 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to May 2, 1925: 

• Number of rats trapped 42, 155 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans , La. 

Week ended May 2, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 387 

N umber of inspections made 1, 057 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas__ 31 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 401 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 2, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 91, 020 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected - 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended May 2, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,283 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 3, 1 921, the same 
States reported 1,555 cases of this disease. One hundred and two 
cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of nearly 28,700,000, reported 8G3 cases of diphtheria for 
tho week ended May 2, 1925. Last, year, for the corresponding week 
they reported 902 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 924 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-two States reported 5,240 cases of measles for 
tho week ended May 2, 1925, and 13,322 cases of this disease for the 
week ended May 3, 1924. One hundred and two cities reported 3,207 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 4,680 eases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for tho week as follows: 
35 States — this year, 3,108 cases; last year, 3,278; 102 cities — this 
year, 1,701; last year, 1,551 ; estimated expectancy, 1,018 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the woek ended May 2, 1925, 35 States reported 
846 cases of smallpox. Last year, for tho corresponding week, they 
reported 1,410 cases. One hundred and two cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 278 coses; 1924, 542 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 104 cases. These cities reported 20 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 
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Typhoid fever. — Two hundred and fifty-nine cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 2, 1925, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 229 cases. One 
hundred and two cities reported 98 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year, and 48 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 63 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 102 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,010 deaths; 1924, 984 deaths. 


City reports for week ended May 2, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” Riven for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a cortain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the pieceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are ex- 
cluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included lu obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. Foi some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
Julv 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox. 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

ro- 

pori ed 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73,129 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

19 

2 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22, 408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Manchester 

81, 383 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont. 










Barre 

1 10, 008 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Burlington 

23, 013 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

770, 400 


56 

24 

5 

2 

302 


24 

Fall River 

120,912 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Springfield 

144, 227 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

29 

3 

4 

Worcester 

191, 927 

11 

*4 

3 

0 

0 

19 

0 

8 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket. 

68,799 


! i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

ii 

5 


1 

1 

0 

4 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

i 143, 555 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Hartford 

i 138, 036 


6 







New Haven 

172, 967 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

45 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

536, 718 

8 

11 

1 

1 

X 

199 

3 

21 

New York 

5,927,625 

162 

250 

271 

47 

19 

139 

71 

243 

Rochester _ 

317,867 

3 

4 

20 


1 

45 

23 

6 

Syracuse 

184, 511 

12 

7 

3 


1 

15 

11 

4 

New Jersey: 








Camden 

124, 157 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

90 

0 

8 

Newark 

438, 699 

34 

17 

6 

4 

0 

60 

13 

21 

Trenton 

127, 390 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

62 

67 

101 


6 

328 

15 

57 

Pittsburgh 

613, 442 

35 

17 

6 


1 

386 

9 

51 

Reading 

110, 917 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

185 

3 

1 

8eranton-_ 

140.636 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 8, 1986 — Continued 



EAST NOBTn CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus.-.- 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago - 

Cicero . 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint-.- 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Madison, 

Milwaukee 

Racine-- 

Superior * 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota- 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul- 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo... 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St lx>uis 

Cvirth Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

outh Dakota. 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia. 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Riohihond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 


Wilmington 

Winston-Salem... 


406, 312 
#88, 619 
261,082 
268,338 

93, 673 
342, 718 
76, 709 
C8, 939 

2, 886, 121 
55,96* 
61,833 

995, 668 
117,968 
145, 947 

42, 519 
484. 595 
61, 393 
» 39, 671 


100.289 
409, 125 
241, 891 

61,262 
140, 923 
79,662 
39, GG7 

351,819 
78. 23 2 
803,853 

24,841 

14.517 

15, 829 
29, 200 

58, 761 
204, 382 

52, 555 
79, 261 


117, 728 

773, 5S0 
32, 361 
11,301 

i 437, 671 

30,277 
159, 089 
181,044 
55, 602 

45, 597 
> 56, 206 

29,171 
35, 719 
56,230 




’Population Ian. 1, 1920. 


0*>t£td 
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City reports for week ended May 2, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Casos 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

BOUTS ATLANTIC — COn. 










South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71, 245 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Columbia 

39,688 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

25, 789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 










Atlanta 

222, 963 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

10 

Brunswick 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Savannah 

89, 448 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Florida. 










St. Petersburg 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

TRmpa 

56>050 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

57, S77 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

257, 671 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Tennessee* 










Memphis 

170, 007 

3 

3 

2 


2 

6 

8 

6 

Nashville 

121, 128 

5 

1 

2 


2 

21 

1 

4 

Alabama. 










Birmingham 

195, 901 

8 

3 

1 

37 

2 

5 

6 

36 

Mobile 

63, 858 

0 

1 

2 


2 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith __ 

30, 635 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


Little Hock 

70,916 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Louisiana. 










New Orleans 

404, 575 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

Shreveport 

64, 590 

6 


3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Oklahoma. 









Oklahoma... 

101, 150 

4 

1 

1 


2 

1 

0 

2 

Texas: 









Dallas 

177, 274 

23 

3 

1 


1 

1 

1 

7 

" Galveston 

46, 877 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Houston 

154, 970 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Billings 

16, 927 


0 







Great Falls 

27, 787 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

3 

6 

Helena 

i 12, 037 


o 

0 

0 

0 

o 


o 

Missoula 

* 12, 668 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

64 

0 

l 

Idaho: 










Boise 

22,800 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

272,031 

11 

10 

4 


6 

1 

01 

ii 

Pueblo 

43/619 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

16,648 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

126, 241 

17 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12, 429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










“Washington: 










Seattle 

l 315, 685 

30 

4 

9 

0 


1 

48 


Spokane 

104, 573 

o 

2 

14 

o 


o 

o 


Tacoma 

101, 731 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oregon: 










Portland 

273, 621 

7 

4 

19 

11 

1 

2 

15 

11 

California: 










Los Angeles 

666, 853 

62 

32 

22 

9 

0 

46 

24 

16 

Sacramento 

69, 950 

6 

1 

1 


2 

0 

0 

6 

San Francisco 

639,038 

20 

23 

28 

10 

1 

10 

63 

i 8 

i 


1 Population Jan 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 2, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

£ 

3mallpo 

X 


Division, State, 
and city 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

Cases ostl- 
re- mated 
ported expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culosis. 

deaths 

10- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 







Maine. 







Portland 

2 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New llampshiro: 




1 



Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 







Barre . 

1 

2 

0 

o 

0 

2 

Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts' 







Boston.. 

53 

63 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Fall River 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 5 

Htn mgOeld 

Worcester 

6 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Rhode Island 







Pawtucket ... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence ... 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Connecticut 




0 



Bridgeport 

6 

25 

0 

0 

4 

Jlartfoul 

4 


0 




New Haven-.- 

7 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New Yoik- 







Buffalo 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

10 

New York 

216 

318 

1 

0 

0 

i 105 

Rochester... . 

14 

40 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

Syracuse 

13 

2 

0 i 

0 

0 

3 

New Jersey. 







Camden 

2 

18 

0 

3 

2 

2 

New ink.. 

22 

27 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Trenton .... 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania 






55 

Philadelphia. . 

72 

130 

1 

11 

4 

Pittsburgu 

21 

66 

0 

1 

0 

14 

Reading . . .. 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Scuuiton 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 







Cincinnati 

12 

14 

2 

0 

0 

11 

Cleveland 

22 

29 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Columbus 

6 

G 

1 

G 

0 

6 

Toledo 

16 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 




0 



Fort W ayne - - 

2 

7 

2 

0 

1 

Indianapolis... 

10 

5 

4 

1 

0 

11 

South Bend... 

3 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Terre If auto... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Illinois: 






46 

Chicago 

72 

181 

2 

0 

2 

Cicero 

1 

. 

0 

o' 

0 


Springfield 

2 

3 

0 

6 

Michigan. 




0 

0 

34 

Detroit.. 

78 

89 

7 

Fltnt 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids . 

7 

45 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 




0 



Madison 

3 

0 

1 



Milwaukee 

31 

19 

l 

30 

2 

5 

Racine... 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Superior 

2 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

1 



0 

0 


Duluth 

4 

11 

1 

2 

Minneapolis—. 

27 

78 

7 

2 

3 

3 

St. Paul 

19 

3G 

0 

3 

1 

G 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 

41707° — 25f 3 


i 

Typhoid fever 

Cases, 



esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

re- 

re.- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ancy 



0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

12 

33 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

4 

0 

0 

6 | 

0 

3 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Whoop- 
| inn 
| cough, 

! cases 
1 re- 
j ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


4 20 

0 12 

0 6 

0 4 

0 1 

235 

G 35 

17 38 

6 62 

16 

GO 


0 29 
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City report* for week sided May — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 
< uloxis, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Caros 

re- 

ported! 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CTCN* 












tral— continued 








j 




Iowa: 












Davonpoit ... 

2 

1 

4 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Dos Moines 

11 

3 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

3 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 j 



2 

0 

0 

a 



0 1 

0 1 


9 


Missouri: 







1 





Kansas City... 

11 

35 

3 

3 

0 

7 1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

83 

St. Joseph „ ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

St. Lotus 

33 

79 

2 

11 

0 

10 ! 

1 

2 

0 

5 

220 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

1 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 


1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 












Aberdeen 


0 


0 




0 


4 


Sioux Fails 

i l 

1 

1 

0 

6 

6 ' 

0 

0 

6 i 

0 ; 

13 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln. 

3 

3 

J 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

6 

14 

Omaha 

4 

0 

2 

13 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

52 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Wichita 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

18 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 




j 



j 





Wilmington. .. 

3 

3 

0 

o 1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

07 1 

32 

1 

1 1 

0 1 

29 

2 

2 

0 

96 

237 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

t> 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 ( 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Frederick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

District of Colum- 












bia. 












Washington ... 

20 

21 

1 

2 

3 

11 

1 

8 

0 

23 

141 

Virginia: 




1 



j 





Lynchburg — 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

5 

14 

N oi folk 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

39 


Richmond 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

53 

Roanoke 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

17 

West Virginia. 












Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 ] 

0 

0 

5 

18 

Wheeling.. .. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 

12 

North Carolina* 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Wilmington ... 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

22 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Greenville 

I 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

3 

.1 

4 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

5 

68 

Brunswick. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

« 

0 

4 

96 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

8 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

O 

26 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

19 

Louisville 

4 

9 

1 

4 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

67 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

6 

2 

6 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

16 

63 

Nashville 

J 

8 

1 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

46 

Alabama: 












Birmingham 

1 

22 

0 

01 

1 

11 

1 

3 

0 

4 

78 

- Mobile 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

O 

16 

Montgomery.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

16 
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City reports for week ended May 2, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever j 










Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



■culosis. 

Cases, 



ing 


and city 

esti- 

< 

'uses 

CStl- 

("uses 

Deaths deaths i 

esu- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cough, 

Deaths, 


mated 

re- 

muted 

re- | 

n - 


i le- 

1 

mated 

it- 

re- 

cases 

all 


expec t- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

poi ted 

ported I 

expect- ported 

ported 

re- 

causes 


ancy 


ancy 






ancy 



poited 


WEST SOUTH CBN- 













: 


TIIAL 





: 










Arkansas. 















Fort Smith 

1 

0 


1 

0 





0 

0 


1 0 


Little Rock. .. 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

5 


Louisiana* 

1 














Now Orleans.. 

3 

16 


3 

0 


0 

13 

2 

9 

1 

13 

137 



0 



1 


0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

26 

Oklahoma 















Oklahoma 

2 

1 


5 

0 


0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

Texas 















Dallas 

2 

1 


3 

1 


0 


3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

50 

Galv( st on 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Houston _ . .i 

1 

4 


1 

6 


0 


3 

1 

] 

0 

0 

52 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 


0 

0 


0 


6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


MOUNTAIN 










' 





Montana 










. 






1 



0 






0 





Grout Falls 

0 

17 


2 

1 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena 

0 

4 


0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 


5 

Missoula 

1 

4 


1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho 















Boise 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Colorado. 















Denver 

11 

8 


2 

0 


0 


7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80 

Put bio . 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

J 

0 

0 

2 

6 

New Mexico 















Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Utah. 















Salt Lake City. 

3 

1 


1 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

29 

Nevada 















Keno 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

PACIFIC 















Washington: 















Seattle 

7 

4 


3 

18 





1 

0 


109 


Spokane. 

4 

o 


7 

1 




0 

0 


9 


Tacoma 

2 

4 


1 

7 


0 


2 

0 ; 

2 

0 

4 

29 

Oregon: 







! 








Portland 

7 

3 


4 

3 


0 


4 

1 

1 

0 

1G 


California 


j 













Los Angeles . 

14 

25 


1 

42 


1 

1 21 

2 

3 

0 

59 

218 

Sacramento 

2 

0 


0 

1 


0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

27 

San Francisco. 

16 

10 


2 

2 


1 

16 ! 

1 

1 

1 

0 

70 

169 



Cerebrospinal 

Lethargic 



Poliomyelitis (infan- 



meningitis 

encephalitis 



tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 











Cases, 















esti- 





Cases i 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

( 

rases 

Deaths 

mated 

Oases 

Deaths 




: 









expect- 















ancy 



NEW ENGLAND 














Massachusetts: 















Boston ... 



1 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Fall River 



0 


0 


1 


1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 



0 


0 


1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC | 














New York: 















New York 



0 


2 1 


9 


2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

c 

New Jersey: 















Camden 



0 


0 


1 


1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania. 












1 



Philadelphia... 


.1 


0 

I 

0 


0 


1 


0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 



City reports for week ended May 8, 1985 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases, 










esti- 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

Deaths 








ancy 



EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Indiana 








Terre llaute 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Illinois: 





Chicago. _ 

1 

q 


1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Springfield 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan'.' 






Detroit 

1 

0 

q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 







Milwaukee 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Missouri. 










St Louis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 







Omaha 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland 

Ballimoie 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina 







Winston Salem 

0 

o 

o 

0 

2 

o 

0 

0 

o 

8outh Carolina 






Columbia 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTn CENTRAL 





Alabama: 










Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■WEST NORTH CENTRAL 



Arkansas: 










Little ltock 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

Louisiana: 







Shrovepoit 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

0 


o 

o 

Texas 

Dallas 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

o 

o 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

PACIFIC 








Washington: 

Spokane 

1 


0 


o 


0 

o 


Oregon- 









Portland 

2 

3 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

California* 









Los Angeles 

* o 

o 

• 1 

1 

o 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

q 

o 

San Francisco 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 



V 






The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 2, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 




1073 May 22, 1925 

eluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below; 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 22 to May 2, 1925 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASK KATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 2X 

Mar. 7 

Mar 14 

Mar 21 

167 

Mar 2S 

Apr. 4 

Apr 11 

4 158 

Apr* 18 

4 161 j 

Apr. 25 

i 

May 2 

105 cities 

• 169 

162 

167 

3 168 | 

177 

4 162 

•157 

New England 

• 189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

129 

144 

*114 

Middle Atlantic 

178 

167 

214 

190 

211 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

East North Central. 

119 

114 

12S 

134 

112 

93 

<97 

4 111 | 

4 114 

4 no 

West North Central, 

299 

2^2 

201 

199 

217 

220 

226 

168 1 

7 191 

201 

South Athint’c _ . . 

114 

104 

91 

m ; 

95 

81 

73 

102 - 

108 

104 

East South Central 

51 

63 

40 

69 ! 

57 

23 

34 

46 i 

40 

40 

West South Central. 

162 

144 

158 

97 ! 

121 

83 

107 

74 1 

! 79 

70 

Mountain 

15.1 

HO 

105 

143 ; 

134 

124 

105 

239 1 

| » 2S5 

* 118 

Pacific 

258 

235 

1 

197 

249 

: 

3 179 

i 

374 

171 

168 i 

165 

208 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


106 cities 

* 358 

418 

449 

506 

3 507 

558 

4 530 

4 585 

4 645 

• 583 

New England. 

3 585 

656 

542 

725 

755 

057 

1,011 

917 

1, 217 

* 1,069 

Middle Atlantic 

343 

424 

518 

598 

633 

734 

680 

815 

782 

734 

East North Central. 

632 

7 89 

740 

775 

798 

7.'8 

4 706 

4 731 

4 894 

♦758 

West North Contra!. 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

7 104 

79 

South Atlantic 

81 

100 

146 

189 

136 ! 

209 

207 

256 

295 

305 

East South Central. 

46 

86 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

97 

189 

200 

West South Central. 

51 

23 

HS 

42 

9 

88 

51 

65 

37 i 

28 

Mountain 

916 

29 

763 

573 

38 

219 

57 

267 

*224 

» 551 

Pacific 

61 

107 

‘ 

110 

, 

189 

3 151 

209 

241 

154 

203 

162 


SCARLET FEVER CASE KATES 


105 cities 

*408 

395 

432 

427 

3 419 

409 

4 366 

4 342 

4 359 

6 309 

New England 

*558 

584 

534 

544 

604 

534 

529 

350 

407 

*444 

Middle Atlantic 

412 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

330 

323 

East North Central. 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

442 

< 419 

4 404 

4 431 

4 324 

West North Central. 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

647 

651 

7 691 

518 

South Atlantic 

203 

171 

219 

146 

167 

175 

152 

167 

175 

132 

East South Central., 

183 

194 

355 

286 

286 

263 

280 

229 

257 

263 

West South Central. 

144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

51 

88 

60 

121 

111 

Mountain 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 

258 

315 

*428 

# 335 

Pacific 

223 

218 

229 

218 

8 222 

191 

174 

145 

148 

125 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*66 

62 

61 

63 

8 58 

57 

<61 

<48 

4 62 

•51 

New England 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

*0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

East North Central. 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

<22 

<27 

<40 

4 31 

West North Central. 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 

7 91 

76 

South Atlantic. ... 

43 

51 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

East South Central- 

583 

652 

440 

646 

423 

42 

572 

395 

457 

435 

West South Central. 

116 

71 

74 

107 

107 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

Mountain 

57 

48 

95 

67 

19 | 

19 

19 

10 

•31 

MO 

Pacific 

313 

200 

247 

212 

» 191 | 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 


1 The figures given in thus table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
case-, reported. Populations used arc estimated as of July 1, 1923. 
a Hartford, Conn., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

1 Spokane, Wash., not included. 

4 Cicero, 111., not included. 

• Cicero, 111., Fargo, N. Dak,, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
•Hartford, Conn., Cicero, inland Billings, Mont., not included. 

7 Fargo, N. Dak., and Sioux Falls, S Dak., not included. 

• Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

• Billings, Mont., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 22 to May 8, 198 & — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Continue i 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended- 


105 cities 

New England 

Middle Atlanta* 

East Noith Central. 
Wc»t Noith Control- 

South A tlan tie. 

East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mou.nU.in ... 

Pacific 


Fcl) 28 

8 14 

Mar 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

*11 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr 25 

May2 

11 

10 

12 

9 

4 10 

4 12 

» Hi 

•18 

*13 

7 

5 

no 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

Ml 

8 

10 

6 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

<6 

4 f> « 

4 7 

•4 

17 

0 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 


12 

20 

8 

24 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

34 

34 

34 

46 

67 

17 

17 i 

34 

80 

46 

42 

18 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 1 

56 

51 

61 

70 

10 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 ; 

88 

*31 

•0 

9 

15 

15 

0 

*28 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

*34 

30 

34 

42 

33 

34 

| 4 27 

4 28 

i 

* 30 i 

• 22 

New England 

*40 

17 

1 35 

30 

30 

35 

I 32 

27 

30 

*21 

Middle Atlantic ... 

20 

15 

24 

29 

22 

21 

10 

24 

17 

14 

East North Control. 

24 

27 

! 33 

49 

40 

38 

*27 

4 25 

4 33 

4 22 

West North Central 

37 

35 

33 

42 

40 

39 

37 

50 

* 49 

31 

South Atlantic. 

49 

63 

33 

53 

12 

28 

20 

12 

43 

26 

East South Central. 

126 

103 

91 

120 

86 

69 

74 

SO 

80 

61 

WeJt South Central 

148 

143 

107 

76 

30 

36 

40 

30 

25 

21 

Mountain 

1 io 

19 

; 48 

48 

38 

181 

80 

38 

*82 

•40 

Pacific... 

29 

29 

i 1G 

12 

| 

53 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

*201 

205 

222 

217 

206 

204 

4 202 

4 195 

*204 

•167 

New England. 

*242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

206 

180 

*149 

Middle Atlantic 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

223 

206 

East North Central. 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

4 101 

4 191 

4 213 

4 148 

West North Central- 

J66 

140 

175 

173 

106 

193 

228 

171 

i 139 

72 

South Atlantic. 

305 

208 

240 

290 

252 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

East South Central. 

292 

209 

306 

280 

209 

269 

343 

206 

1 286 

194 

West South Central. 

260 

229 

178 

178 

168 

108 

108 

| 173 

158 

127 

Mountain 

207 

102 

210 

172 

200 

108 

267 

210 

•234 

•128 

Pacific 

103 

139 

155 

131 

159 

158 

119 

98 

147 

127 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Oroup of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
ropoiting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total - 

105 


28,898,350 

2» t mm 


New England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10, 804, 114 
7, 032, 535 
2,515,330 
2, 566,901 
911,885 

2,096,740 
10,304,114 
7, 032; 535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 

Middle Atlantic . _ _ 

10 

10 

17 

East North Central 

17 

West North Central - 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1, 124,564 
546,440 
1,797,830 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Mountain 

6 

9 

Pacific 

6 

3 





1 Hartford, Conn., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

8 Spokane, Wash , not included, 

4 Cicero, 111., not Included. 

* Cicero, XU., Fargo, N. Dak., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., Cicero, 111., and Billings, Mont., not included. 

7 Fargo, N. Dak., and Sioux Palls, S. Dak., not inaudod. 

* Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

® Billings, Mont., not included. 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


ECUADOR 

Mortality — Communicable diseases — Q into — March , 1925 — During 
the month of March, 1925, 169 deaths from all causes were reported 
at Quito, Ecuador, including diphtheria, 1; dysentery, 3; measles, 5; 
typhoid fever, 1; tuberculosis, all forms, 9; whooping cough, 6, 
There were reported 17 deaths from acute bronchitis, 3 from pneu- 
monia, 5 from other diseases of the respiratory organs, exclusive of 
phthisis pulmonalis, and 5 deaths from organic diseases of the heart. 
Population, 100,737. 

EGYPT 

Plague — April 9-15, 1925 — Summary, January 1-April 15, 1925 
(< comparative )- During the week ended April 15, 1925, two cases of 
plague were reported in Egypt, occurring in two districts. From 
January 1 to April 15, 1925, there were reported 23 cases of plague 
as compared with 92 cases reported during the same period of the 
preceding year. 

FINLAND 

Communicable diseases — March 16-til, 1925 — During the period 
March 16 to 31, 1925, cases of communicable diseases were reported 
in Finland as follows: Diphtheria, 65; dysentery, 1; lethargic enceph- 
alitis, 3; poliomyelitis, 1; scarlet fever, 81; typhoid fever, 31; para- 
typhoid, 18. Population, 3,469,402. 

GREECE 

Plague — Patras-- April 5, 1925 — A case of plague was reported at 
Patras, Greece, April 5, 1925. 

INDIA 

Epidemic cholera — Calcutta — May 9, 1925 — Under date of May 9, 
1925, epidemic cholera was reported present at Calcutta, India. 

ITALY 

Malta fever — Syracuse Province — April 6-12, 1925 — During the 
week ended April 12, 1925, a case of Malta fever was reported in the 
Province of Syracuse, Italy. 


( 1075 ) 
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MALTA 


Communicahle diseases — April 1-15 , 1925 . — During the period 
April 1 to 15, 1925, communicable diseases were reportod in the 
Island of Malta as follows: Broncho-pneumonia, 9 cases ; chicken pox, 
4; influenza, 90; pneumonia, 3; lethargic encephalitis, 1 case; Malta 
(undulant) fever, 9; smallpox, 3; tuberculosis, 9; typhoid fever, 3 
cases. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Epidemic poliomyelitis — November , 1924, to March , 1925 . — Infor- 
mation received under date of March 26, 1925, shows that epidemic 
poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) was epidemic in New Zealand 
from about November 25, 1924, through the months of January and 
February, 1925, with approximately 900 cases (population, 1,334,716). 
The center of the epidemic prevalence was stated to have moved 
northward about February 15, from Wellington to the Auckland 
district, and the disease had appeared in South Island. During the 
week ended March 2, 1925, 98 cases with 18 deaths were reported. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicahle diseases — March, 1925 . — During the month of 
March, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Nonresident 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 

6 




29 


3 


38 


Dysentery 





3 


4 

1 

7 1 

i 

Hookworm disease „ _ 



5 


53 


45 


103 


leprosy 



1 




i 


1 i 


Malaria 

47 


1 


3 


23 ' 

i 

74 

i 

Measles 

17 




2 | 


1 j 


30 


Meningitis 




2 






2 

Mumps. 

2 








2 


Pneumonia 1 


r 


5 

1 

18 


2 


26 

Trachoma 

2 


2 






4 


Tuberculosis 1 


1 


4 


13 


4 


22 

Typhoid fever 







1 

1 

1 

1 

Whooping cough 

7 

, 







7 






! 







* Many cases are not reported until death occurs. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained in the following tallies roust not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 22, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Mar 8-14, 1025: Cases, 1,953; 
deaths, 1,145. 

Reported to be epidemic May 9, 
1925 

Including 100 squaic kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Calcutta 

Mar 20- Apr 4 

Mar. 15-21 

40 

40 

Indo-Chma. 

Saigon 

1 

1 





PLAGt’E 


Egypt 




Apr. 9 15, 1925 Cases, 2 Total, 
Jan l-\pi 15, 1925 Cases, 23; 
deaths, 13 < 'orresponding pe- 

riod y ear 1921. Cases, 02. 

Greed : 

Patras - * 

Apr. 5 

1 


India 



Mm 8-14, 1925: Cases, 5,800; 
deaths, 4,848. 

Bombay „ . 

Mar. 15-21 

8 

9 

Karachi 

M adrn.s Pn sidt nc v 

Apr. 5-11 

Mar 8-14 

1 

80 

1 

48 


Iraq 

Bagdad 

Mar 22-28 

1 

1 

3 

: 

Straits 'Settlement f-* 

Mar. 22-28 

3 






Mar. 22-28, 1925* 1 case, 1 death. 
On faun. Native 

Kroonstud District 

Mar. 22-23 

1 

1 




SMALLPOX 

Arabia* 

1 Apr. 12-18 

2 



British South Africa 1 

Southern Rhodesia 

Mar 19 25 

1 


Native. 

Canada 

Bntuh Columbia— 

Vancouver 

| Apr. 27-Mfly 3 

i 

1 May 3-0 

3 


Ontario - 

Ottawa^ 

2 



China 

Antung — - . 

1 Mar 30 Apr. 5. .. 

1 

1 

Prevalent. 


i Mar. 15-21* 



Stated to be prevalent in adults 
and children, no foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent; 

less than m period in year 1924. 
Present 

Chungking 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4.... 



Foochow . 

Mar 22-28 



Hongkong- j 

Manchuria— I 

Dairen j 

do 

Mar 0-15 

5 

2 

2 

Chosen 

Sc .ml * ... 1 

1 Mar. 1-31 

2 



Colombia. 

Mar. 29 Apr. 4 

Apr. 12-18 

1 



Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

135 



Greece. 

Saloniki __ 

Fob. 17 -Mar. 2 

4 



India _ 



Mar. 8-14, 1925: Cases, 5,865; 
deaths, 1,396. 

Bombay ........ ... 

| Mar 15-21 

81 

43 

Calcutta.. 

1 Mar. 20- Apr. 4.. . 
Apr. 5 11 

392 

260 

Karachi 

O 


Madras 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4.... 

Mar. 15-28 

96 

37 


Indo-China: 

Saigon. - 

25 

3 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Mar. 22-28 

1 

Japan: 

Nagasaki 

Apr. 13-19 

10 

2 


Malta * 


Apr. 1-15, 1025: Cases, 3. 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 22, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Mexico: 

Durango 

Guadalajara ... 
San Luis Potosi 

Tampico 

Persia: 

Teheran 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

Do 

Oporto 

Spain. 

Malaga 

Tunis* 

Tunis 

Turkey: 

Constantinople . 


Apr 1-30 

Apr 28~ May 4 

Apr. 20-May 2 

Apr. 21-30 2 


13 

2 

1 


Jan. 21-Feb. 18 

Jan. 4- Mar 14 89 

Mai 15-Apr. 25.. 51 

Apr. 12 25 2 


10 


Jan. 4-Apr. 5, 1925: Deaths, 32. 
Apr. 0-18, 1925. Deaths, 3. 


Apr. 19-25. 


1 


Apr. 16-22 


14 


18 


Apr. 1-15. 


3 1 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Chosen 

Seoul 

Greece 

Athens 

Mexico 

Durango .. 

San Luis Potosi- .. 
Portugal* 

Lisbon 

Tunis 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province 

Natal - 

Durban 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 


Mar. 1-31 4 

Apr. 1 10 

Apr. 1-30. 

Apr. 26-May 2 

Apr G-12 

Apr. 16-22 6 

Mar 22-28 

do 2 

Apr. 8-14 2 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Outbreaks. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Ceylon 

Colombo 

Do.. 

Iudia 

Bombay 

Do.. 

Calcutta 


Madras.. 

Do-_ 

llangoon. 


Indo-Ohina 

Piovince— 

Anam 

Cambodia. . . 

Do.. . _ 
Cochin-China 
Saigon... 
Tonkin 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Do 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Nov. JG-22 
Jan 11-24. 


Nov 23- Doc 20... 

Jan 18-24 

Oct. 20- Jan. 3 

Jan 4-Mar. 21 

Nov. 10- Jan 3 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

Nov 9-Dec. 20 

Jan. 4-Mar 28 


1 


2 

2 

4 

4 

* 1 

1 

59 

51 

205 

164 

69 

40 

139 

99 

9 

2 

14 

10 


June 29-Doc. 27, 1924* Cases, 14; 
deaths, 13. Doc. 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 1926. Cases, 24, deaths, 17. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228, 
Jan. 4-Mar. 7, 1925: Cases, 
20,233; doaths, 1J,832. 


Aug. 1-31 

Aug. 1-Sopt. 30... 

Doc. 1-31 

Aug. 1-Dec. 31 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

Dec. 1-31 


1 1 

6 5 

1 

10 5 

1 

1 1 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10 Doc. 1-31, 1924; 
Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 


Nov. 9-29 4 2 

Jan. 18-Mar. 21... 8 5 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and othor sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Do ilhs 

Azores: 




F.iyal J shin d - 




Castelo Brnneo 

Nov 25 .. 



Feteira 

.. do 

1 


St. Michael island __ 

No\ . 2-.hm 3 . 

30 

13 

Du 

Jan 18 24 

3 

1 

Brazil 




Bahia . 

Inti 4-Api 4 ... 

9 

6 

Santos . . 

Year, JlDi . .... 

2 


British East Afuca 




Tanganyika Tmitoiy 

No', 23- Dee 27.. 

17 

10 

l>o 

Jan 18- Miu 14 _ 

IS 

12 

Uganda 

Aug J lee ,1924 

279 

243 

1)0 

Jan 1 31 

29 

28 

Canary Islands: 





Jmi 21-23 

2 


Do 

Fib 4. 

1 


Do .. 

Mai 26 

1 

1 

KoalepAito 

Dec. 19 

3 

1 

Terenffe — 




Santa Cruz 

Jan. 3 ... 

1 


Celebes 




Mn.a'sar 

Oct 29 

_ 


Ceylon 




Colombo 

Nov 9- Jan 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jim 4 Alar 28... 

16 

17 

China: 




Foochow 

Dec 28-Jnn. 3 



Narking ... 

Nov. 23-Mar. 7 



Shmg lis’en 

October, 1924 .... 


790 

Ecuudoi - 




Daule 

Mar 16 31 

1 


Chmibonizo Province— 




Alausi District 

Jan, 14 


14 

Guayaquil 

Nov 16-Doc. 31... 

9 

3 

Do 

J*m T 1 A pr 15 

68 

29 

Naran jito 

Feb. 16 Mar 15.. 

1 

Y aguachi 

Feb l- Mai. 15 

2 

1 

Egypt 




City— 




Alexandria 

Year 1924 . 

2 

2 

I sinai ha 

do 

1 

1 

Port Said . . 

do 

6 

4 

Suez. 

_du - 

20 

13 

Do 

Apr. 2 

] 

J 

Province— 




Bcm-Sonef 

Jan 18 

1 

1 

Dakhalia 

Jan. 1 8... _. 

1 

1 

Girgeh 

Jan. 9 

1 

1 

Kalioubiah 

Jan. V 22 ..... 

8 

2 

Menoufieh 

Jan. 1-8 

7 

3 

Minieh 

Apr. l 

1 


Gold Coast 




Hawaii: 




11 on ok aa 

Nov. 4 

1 


India 




Bombay 

Nov. 22-Jau. 3 

4 

3 

Do 

Jau. 4-17 

2 

2 

Do 

Feb. 8-Mar. 14_._. 

26 

22 

Calcutta. 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Karachi 

Nov 30-Dec. 6 

2 

l 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

16 

36 

Do 

Mar 29~Apr. 4 

4 

5 

Madras Presidency 

Nov. 23- Jan. 3 

686 

487 

Do 

Jan. 4-24 

658 

511 

Rangoon 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

26 

25 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28 

157 

136 


Remarks 


Present with several cases. 


Bubonic. 


Ptated to be endemic. 

Stated to have been infected 
with pi up tie Sept 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz do Tone- 
l itTe 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Present. 

Do. 

Mai 16- Apr 15, 1925- Caws, 10; 
deaths, 4 Hats taken, 22,290, 
found infected, 60 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil & 
Quito Ky. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Hats taken, 45,027; found in- 
fected, 234. 


Year 1924 Cases, 373. Jan. I- 
Apr 1, 1925: Cases, 17; deaths, 
9. 


Last ease, Nov 26. 

Lust case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec 7 
Last ease, Dee 20. 

Last ease, Apr. 2. 

Last ease, Jan. 18. 

Last case, Jan. 7. 

Last ease, Jan 9. 

Last case, Jan. 22. 

Last ease, Jan 3. 

Last case. Apr 1. 
September-Deooraber, 1921: 
Deaths, 52. 

Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1926, 
Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1W5: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,605. 
Jan. 4- Mar. 7, 1925. Coses, 
38,324; deaths, 31,799. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Dato 

Oasos 

Deaths 





Province— 




Anain 

Aug. l-Sept. 30- . . 

4 

4 

Do 

Doc 1-31 

5 

5 

Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 — 

18 

15 

Do 

Dec 1-31 

6 

a 


... do 

3 

l 

Haigon 

Dec. 25-31 

1 

l 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

2 

i 

Iraq _ 

June 29- Jan 3 

20 

14 


Aug. 10- Dec. 6 — 

19 


Java: 



East Java— 





Nov 11-22 



pare 

Nov 29 




Mar. 22-28 

2 

2 


Jan 2 



Sociabayu— 

Nov. 16- Dec. 31... 

71 

72 

Do 

Jan 15-Mar. 11. .. 

17 

14 


Fob. 20 



West Java— 





Oct. 14-Nov 3 


14 

Do 

Nov. 18-Dec. 22... 


80 

Do 

Jan 1-14 


44 

Do ... 

Feb 5-11 


13 

Do 

Feb 19-25 


13 


Dec. 27 




Oct. 14-Nov. 3 


29 

Do 

Nov. 18- Doc. 31-.- 


177 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 


81 

Do 

Feb 5-11. 

! 

36 

Do „ _ __ 

Feb. 19-25. 

i 

38 

Frobahngga _ _ „ 

Dec. 27 



Tegal 

Oct 14-Dec 31 


26 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 


37 

Do 

Feb. 5-1 L 

1 

7 

Do 

rob. 19-25. 

j 

10 

Madagascar: 




Fort Dauphin (port) 

Nov. l~Dec. 15 

12 ! 

5 

Do . 

Feb. 1-15 

1 

1 

Itasy Province 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

4 

2 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28 

3 

3 

Majunga (port).. 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Moramanga Province 




Tam at a ve (port)- 

' Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Tananarive Province 




Do 




Tananarive (town) 

Oct. 16- Nov. 30... 

8 

7 

Do 

Dec. 16-31 

4 

4 

Do „ 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

4 

4 

Mauritius Island 




District ~ 




Flacq 

Dec. 1-31 

5 

4 

Pamplemousses 

do 

1 

1 

Plumes Wilhems 

January-Decem- 

54 

47 


ber, 1924. 



Port Louis 

February- Decem- 

101 

92 


ber, 1924. 



Mexico: 




Tampico 

Apr. 6, 1925 



Morocco: 




Marrakech 




Nigeria 




Palestine. 




Jerusalem 

Mar. 3-9 

1 


Fern: 




Callao 

February, 1925 

6 

6 


Remarks 


Aug 1-Sept 30, 1924: Cases, 2 5; 
deaths, 20. r>ec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 11 Corre- 
sponding month 1923: Cases, 
15; deaths, 6. 


In eluding 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Declared epidemic, Provinco of 
Soerabnya. 

Mar. 29-- Apr. 4, 1925: 2 plague 
lats found. 

Epidemic plaguo in one locality. 


Provinco. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality 

Pekalongan Provinco. 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Piovineo. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1-Dec 15, 1924- Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Fcb. 28, 
1925: Cases, 6, deaths, 6. 

Oct. 16-Dec. 31, 1924- Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan l~Feh. 28: Cases, 357; deaths, 
295. 


Year 1924: Cases, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May. 


Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925. Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-November, 1924: Cases, 
387, deaths, 317. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925 — Continued 


PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam: 





Bangkok 

Pee. 28- Jan. 3 

1 

1 


Do 

Jail. 25-Mar. 21.., 

7 

6 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 





Turga 

October, 1924 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements. 




Singapore 

Nov. 9- 15 

1 

1 


1)0 

Jan. 4-Mar 21 . _ 

20 

5 


Do 

Mar 2H-Apr. 4 

4 


One plague rat. 

Syria: 




Beirut 

Jan. 11-20 

1 



Turkey. 





Constantinople 

Jan 9-15 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa 

Nov 22 Jan 3--- 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal, 

Do 

Jaii 4-Mar. 21 

51 

21 

On vessels* 





S S. ('omit’ 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague lat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924, 

Steamship ~ 

November, 1924 

1 

1 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, lied Seaport. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria 




Algiers 

Jun I Mar. 31- - 

10 



Arabia. 




Aden... 

Jan 25 -Mar 21 

32 

1 

Argentina 




Buenos Aires 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 


Belgium 

Jan 1-Fob 10 . 

4 


Bolivia. 




La Par. - 

Nov. 1-T)cc 31.-.- 

20 

11 

Do - 

Jail 1-Mar. 31 .. . 



12 

Brazil 




Pernambuco 

No\ 9-Jan. 3 

100 

27 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar, 14 

103 

50 

British East Africa: 




Kenyu— 




Mombasa 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28 

66 

14 

Do 

Mar 8 28 .. . .. 

29 

7 

Uganda— 




Entebbe 

Oct. 1-31 . . . 

4 


Tanganyika Terntoi y 

Feb 15-21 ... . 

1 


British South Africa 




Northern Rhodesia 

Oet. 28-Dec 15... . 

57 

2 

Do 

Jan 27 Feb 2 .... 

3 


Southern Rhodesia 

Jon. 29-Mu 18--- 

3 

1 

Bulgaria: 




Soflu 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Canada: 




Alberta— 




Calgary 

Mar 15-21 

1 


British Columbia— 




Ocean Falls.. 

Mar. 7-27 

6 


Vancouver 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4 Apr. 12 ... 

305 


Do 

Apr. 19-25 

8 


Victoria 

Jan 18-Apr. 25. . . 

11 


Manitoba— 




Winnipeg 

Dec. 7 Jan. 3 

14 


Do 

Jan. 4-Fcb. 27 

30 


Do 

Apr. 5-11 

1 


New Brunswick— 




Bonaventurc and 

Jan. 1-31 

1 


Oaspc Counties. 




Northumberland 

Feb. 8-14 

1 


Ontario 




ITntrilltrtn 

j an, 24-30 

1 


Kingston - ^ 

Apr. 12-18 

1 


Ottawa 

Mar. 29-Apr, 4,-.. 

1 


Welland 

Mar. 22 -Apr. 25— 

7 



July l JDoc. 31, 1924: Cases, 400. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925. Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives. 


Varioloid. 


Very mild. 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dee. 27, 1024: Casus, S3. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 
Cases, 69; deaths, 1. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 





w Colombo 

Jan is Feb 7 

4 


Do . 

Mar 8-28 

11 


China: 




Amov 

Nov. 9~ Fob 21 



Do 

Feb 22-Mar. ?S„._ 


11 

Antung.. 

Nov. 17- Doe 28_._ 

5 


Do 

Jan 5- Feb 14 

15 

i 

Do 

Mm. 2-29 

8 



Mar. 15-28.. 




Nov. 2- Mar. 21 



Hongkong 

Nov. 9- Jan 3 

6 

2 

i)o„:. 

Jan. 4- Feb 7 

9 

7 

Do 

Feb. 15- Apr. 4 

27 

13 

Manchuria— 




Dairen __ . - 

Jan 19- Feb 1 .... 

2 


Harbin _. 

Jan 15-Feb 11 

5 


Nanking . * __ _ 

Jan. 4-Mar 28 



Shanghai 

Dee 7 27 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan. 18-Mar 7 


8 

Chosen- 




Seoul 

Doe. 1-31 

1 


Colombia. 





Feb 15-28 

2 


Santa Marta . 

Mar 15-28 



Cuba. 




Santiago 

Apr. 12-18 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia _ _ - 




Dominican Republic: 





Mar. 8-21 

3 


Dutch Guiana. 





Apr. 20 

l 


Ecuador 




Guayaquil 

Nov. 16-Dee. 15... 

4 


Egypt. 




Alexandria .. 

Nov. 12- Dec. 31... 

10 


Do 

Jan 8 28 

8 


Do 

Feb 20-Mar. 4 

1 


Cairo 

Jan 29- Feb. 4 

1 

1 

Esthonia _ 




France „ 




Do 

January, 1925 

10 


Dunk irk 

Mar 2 8 

1 


St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 

7 

i 

Germany 




Fran k fort -on-Main . _ _ 

Jan. 1-10 

1 


Gibraltar . . 

Dec. 8-14' 

1 


Gold Coast 




Great Britain: 




England and Wales * 

Nov. 23- Jan. 3 

472 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11 

1,912 


Newoast le-on-Tyne _ . . 

Jan 18- Feb. 21... . 

9 


Do 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Greece. __ 




Do 




Salonikl... 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 


Haiti: 




Cape Haitian _ 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2 

0 


India 



Bombay 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

18 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 

389 

190 

Calcutta 

Oct. 20 -Jan. 8 

307 

170 

Do 

Jnn. 4-Mar. 21 

2,669 

1,875 

Karachi 

Nov. 10 -Jan. 3 

16 

2 

Do 

Jan 4- Feb. 14 

52 

6 

Do 

Feb. 22-Apr. 4 

07 

21 

Madras 

Nov. JG-Jan. 3 

122 

48 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

552 

212 

Do 

Mar. 15-28 

196 

83 

Rangoon 

Oct, 26- Jan, 3 

86 

28 

Do 

Jan. 4-Fob. 7 

287 

49 

Do 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28... 

894 

127 


Remarks 


July 27-No v. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, l. 


Present. 


Prevalent. 

Present. 


Do. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 

April-June, 1924 Cases, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1 31, 1024: Cases, 2. 

July- December, 1924* Cases, 81. 

From vessel In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Coses, 7, 


July- Decern her, 1924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July -December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 


Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
('OSes, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-Mar. 7, 1925: Cases, 
32,782; deaths, 7,451. 
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Place 


Indo-China 

Province— 

Anain 

Do 

Cambodia 

Do 

Cochin-China. 


Saigon . 


Do— 

Do... 

Tonkin 

Do... . 

Iraq 

Do 

Bagdad 

Do 

Italy 

Jamaica 


Do.. 


Kingston — 

Japan.. - 

Nagasaki... 

Taiwan 

Java: 

East, Java- 

Pasocrocan 

Do. 

Soerabaya 

Do 

West Java — 

Bat am 

Batavia ..... 

Do 

Buitenzorg 

Cherihon 

Do 

Krawang 

Pekalongan- 

Do 

Pemalang 

Preanger. . 

Latvia 


Lithuania 

Mexico: 

Chiapas (State) . 

Durango... 

Do 

Guadalajara 

Do 

Do 

Mexico City 

Do.... 

Monterey 


Oaxaca (State)... 

Salimi Cruz 

Do 

Saltillo 

San Luis Potosi. . 
Tampico 

Vera Cruz... 

Do 

Villa Hermosa..- 


Yucatan State. 

Nigeria 


Date 


Aug 1-Sept. 30. 

Doc 1-31.. 

Aug. 1-Sept- 30. 
Dec. 1-31 


Nov. 16-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21.. 

Mar 1-14 

Aug 1-Sept 30. 
Dec. 1 31 ... . 
Jim.- 20- Jan. 10.. 

Jan 11-20 

Nov 9 Dec. 27.. 
Mar. 1-7 


Cases 


40 

167 

40 

30 


Nov 30-Dee. 27... 


Do.. 


Eeb 

Jan 


Oct. 

Nov 

Oct. 

Jan 

Oct 

Oct 

Pec 

Dec 

Oct 

Jan. 

Jan 

Oct 

Deo 

Jan 

Nov 


9- Apr. 12. 
1-31 


26- Nov 1... 
. 12 19. .. . 
19-Dec 31.. 
15- Mar 11 


H 20 

21-Nov. 14. 
20 Jan 2... 
25- 3 L .. . 
14-Nov. 24. 

1-2M 

16-21 .... 

14 Nov. 24. 

25-31 

8-J4 

lh-24 


Mar. 1- 

Dec 1-31 

Jan. 1-Mar 31. - 

Dec. 23-29 

Jan. G-Mar. 23.. 
Apr. 2127. .. . 
Nov. 23-Dec. 27., 
Jan. 11-Apr. 18- 


Mar. 1 

Dec 1 31 

Feb 22-Mar. 31. 
Fed) 22- Apr 11. 
Mar. 29 Apr. 11. 

Doc 11-31 

Jan. t-Apr. 20... 
Dec. 1-Jan. 3...- 
Jan. 5- Apr. 19... 
Dec. 28-Jan 10.. 

Apr 5-11 


32 

14 

19 

238 

138 

4 

2 

1 


685 

461 

2 

2 

19 

1 

15 

3 

1 

22 

3 

1 

1 


Deaths 


212 

69 


Remarks 


Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1024: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 


Aug. 1-Scpt 30. 1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49. Dec 1-31, 1924: 
( 'ases, 50, deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do. 


June 29-Dec 27, 1924- Cases, 63. 
Nov 30, 1924-Jan 3, 1925* Cases, 
to Reported as alastrnn. 

Jan 4 Apr. 25, 1925: Cases, 275. 

Reported as alastrlm. 

Reported as alastrira. 

Aug 1 Nov 15, 1924. Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 6. 
Jan. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 2. 

Reported severely prevalent. 


Jan. 24, 1926* Outbreak. Mar, 
14, 1925, present. 

Reported severely prevalent. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-June, 1924; Cases, 38?; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Nov ember, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25 
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PlftCO 


Paraguay* 

Asuncion. 

Persia: 

Teheran . . 
Do.... 

Feru: 

Arequipa.. 


Philippine islands. 

Manila 

Poland 


Portugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Do . 
Oporto.. 
Do.. 
Russia 


Senegal* 

Dakar. 

Siam * 

Bangkok 

Do 

Do. 

Sierra lieone. 

Freetown 

Kuiywia 

Spain: 

Barcelona 

Do 

Cadiz 

Do 

Madrid 

Do 

Malaga 

Do.. 

Valencia. 

Do 

Straits Settlements* 

Singapore 

Switzerland: 

Berne 

Lucerne 

Do 

Syria* 

Aleppo 

Do 

Beirut 

Damascus 

Do 


Date 


Jan. 4-10 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31. 
Jan. 1-31 


Nov. 24-30. 
Jan. 1-31... 


Mar. 29-Apr. 4 


Dec 7, Jan. 3 

Jan 4-Apr. 5 

Nov. 30- Doe. 27.. 
Jan 11 -Mar. 14.. 


Mar 16-22 

Dec 28-Jnn 3... 
Jan. 18-Fob 21. 
Mar 1-21 


Fob. 7—14- _ 
Mar 0-15. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 31 
Mar 10-2,5.. 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 I 

Jan 1-Feb. 28 ] 

Year 1024 

January - February 
Nov 23- J an. 3. 

Jan 4-Apr. 18— 

Nov 30- Dec. (V j 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28.. 

Feb. 22- Apr. 4 | 

Mar 15-21 

Nov 1-Dec. 31.. 
Jan 1-31 


Nov 23-Doc 27. 
Jan. 4-Fcb. 28. _ 

Feb. 11-20 

Jan 0-13 

Feb. 11-20 


Cases 


Deaths 


18 


Remarks 


Sept 21-Dee. 28, 1924* Oasos, 30; 
deaths, 2. Jan. 4-Feb. 7,1925: 
Cases, 13, deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924 Oases, 18,229. 
July-November, 1024: 

3,bG5. 


From S. S. Elmina. 


Tripoli* 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

Tunis 

Do 

Turkey: 

Constantinople ... 

Do 

Union of South Africa. 


Cape Province 

Do Aar District 

Do 

Natal 

Orange Free State 

Ladybrand District 

Transvaal 

„ Do 

Uruguay 


July 14-Jan. 2 53 

Nov 25 Dec. 29. - 42 

Jan l-Apr. 15 

Dee. 13-19 5 

Mar. 16-22 2 


35 

307 


Feb 1-21 

Jan 25-31 

Nov. 9-Jan 17 

Mar. 1-7 

Nov. 2-8 

Jan. 15-31 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10, 
Feb. 1-21 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 1924: Cases, 14. 
Jan. J— 31, 1925* Cases, 4-na- 
tives 

Outbreaks. 

Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Outbreak on farm. 

Do. 

Outbreaks. 

January June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-November, 1824: Cases, 53; 
deaths, 5. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade 

Mar. l-Apr.7 

6 



On vessel. 

S. S. El dr Id go - 

Mar. 23 

1 


At Port Townsond, from Yoko- 
hama and ports. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St. Malo, France, January, 
1924, from Sfax Tunis; be- 
lieved to lmvo imported small- 
pox infection. 

g. S. Ilabana 

Feb. 18 

1 


8. S. Ruyth 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers. 


Argentina- 
Rosario 
Bolivia 
1/a Paz. 
l)o. 
Do. 

Bulgaria. . . 


Nov 1-Dec 31 
Jau. 1-Mur. 31. 


5 

13 


1 

6 


Jan. 1-31 


1 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 3 

Jau. 1-31 2 

Mar. 1-31 1 


Do 

Chile: 

Concepcion 

l)o 

Do 

Iquique.. . 

Do ... 
Talcahuano 

Do 

Valparaiso. 

Ohina- 

Antung 

Chosen . 

Chemulpo. 

Seoul 

Do 

Czechoslovakia. 

Do 

Egypt. 

Alexandra. 

Do 

Cairo 

Do 

Esthonia 

Do 

France... 

Gold Coast 

Greece 


Nov 25- Dec 1.. 

Jan. (V- 12 

Jan 27- Feb. 2 .. 
Nov 25-Dec. 1.. 
Feb 1-Mar. 28 . 
Nov 16- Dec 20. 

Jan 4-10 

Nov. 25- Dec. 7 
Jan 11-Mar. 28. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

17 


Mar. 10-22 1 


Feb. 1-28 1 

Nov 1-30 1 1 

Feb 1 28.... 2 1 


Jan. 1-31 


14 


Dee 3-9 

Mar. 12-18 

Oct. 1-Dec- 23. 
Jan 22-28 



Jan 1-31 


4 


Do 

Athens.. 

Saloniki 

Do.. 


Feb. 1-Mar. 31 7 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 3 2 

Jan. 25-31 1 


Japan. 

Latvia. 


Lithuania. 


Do. 


Mexico: 

Durango 

Do 

Guadalajara 

Mexico City... 

Do 

San Luis Potosi 


Dee. 1-31 

Mar 1.5-31 1 

Dec. 23-29 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 80 

Jan. 11- Apr. 18.... 91 

Mar. 8-14 


1 

1 

1 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 5. 


December, 1924. Cases, 5. 


Dec. J-31, 1924. Cases, 5. 

July-October, 1924 Cases, 7, 

Oct 1-3 J, 1924 1 case. 

May-June, 1924. Oases, 116; 
deaths, 8 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4. 


Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 2. 
Oetobei-Dt comber, 1924: Cases, 
30. Feb. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 11. 
August-Octoboi , 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, l. 

Jau. 1-31, 1925; Cases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





November, 1924: Cases, 5. 





Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1624: Cases, 10. 


Dec* 23-29 

i 



do 

2 





r>o 

Jan. 20-26 

1 



Mikvflh Israel ..... _ _ 

do 

1 




Mar. 24-30 

V 




Feb. 10-Mar. 23... 

2 




Feb. 24-Mar. 2 .... 

2 



Peru; 

Arequlpa 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31... 


3 


Poland " _ 




Sept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
751; deaths, 57. Jan. 4-Feb. 7, 
1925: Cases, 581; deaths, 49. 

Portugal: 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 

Oporto 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 



Rumania .. .. - - 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-I>eoernber, 1924: Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38 

Do 


i 


Constanza 

Dec. 1-20- 

i 


Do 

Feb 1-28.. 

2 ; 


Russia 




Jan. 1-June 30, 1924 • Cases, 

Leningrad 

Juno 29-No v. 22__- 

12 


95,682. July-November, 1924- 

Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1924 

3 

Cases, 34,729. 

Malaga 

Dec 21-27 


1 


Sweden: 

Goteborg 

Jan. 18- Feb. 28--. 

2 


Tunis 

I 


July 1-Dec 20, 192-1: Cases, 40. 

Tunis __ 

Mar. 5-25 

9 

1 

Do - 

Apr. 2-15 

18 

3 


Turkey. 

Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19--. 

6 

1 


Do 

Union of South Africa 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7 

9 

1 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924- Cases, 3-15; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Fob. 28, 

Cape Province-- _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

126 

24 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mai . 15 

74 

9 

1925 Cases, 159; deaths, 17; 
native. In white population 
cases, 12. 

1 

East London 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Do 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4 

3 

2 


Port Ellzaheth 

Feb. 22-28 

1 


1 

Natal 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

130 

50 


Do 

Jan. l~Feb. 28 

43 

6 


Do 

Mar. 1-7 


Outbreaks. 

Durban. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 14... 

2 

i 

Orange Free State 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

59 

8 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

32 

3 

Native. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

30 

5 

Do 

! Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

10 


1 Do. 

Yugoslavia. .. 


Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924; Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. Mar. ft-14, 1925: 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

6 





i 

Cases, 1. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

Salvador: 

October-Novem- 
bor, 1924. 

4 

4 


San Salvador 

June-October, 

1924. 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 


X 
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THE EFFECTIVE AGENT IN THE PREVENTION OR ALLEVI- 
ATION OF THE CHITTENDEN-UNDERHILL PELLAGRA-LIKE 
SYNDROME IN DOGS 1 

By Frank P. Underhill, Professor of Pharmacology and Toxicology, and Lafayette B. Mendel, 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University 

The pellagra-like syndrome in dogs described in 1917 by Chittenden 
and Underhill (1) has been adjudged by Goldberger (2) and his asso- 
ciates as clinically identical with “ black tongue” occurring spon- 
taneously in dogs, principally in the South, and presenting a geographic 
distribution in the United States singularly like that of pellagra. 
Goldberger is also of the opinion that black tongue in dogs may 
prove to be an analogue of pellagra in man. It was clearly recognized 
by Chittenden and Underhill that faults in the diet were undoubt- 
edly responsible for the abnormal condition under discussion. These 
authors indicated the character of the dietary fault in the following 
words: “From the facts enumerated the conclusion seems tenable 
that the abnormal state may be referred to a deficiency of some 
essential dietary constituent or constituents, presumably belonging 
to the group of hitherto unrecognized but essential components of 
an adequate diet.” 

The importance of the possible relationship of this disease in dogs 
to human pellagra has been the impetus for the continuation of the 
investigation which has had for its aim the determination of the 
cause and possible prevention or cure of the condition. Begun by 
the present authors (3) in 1918, the investigation is still incomplete, 
but sufficient data have now been accumulated to warrant the pub- 
lication of a brief note giving the present status of the experiment 
and presenting certain facts which may be regarded as the basis of 
a working hypothesis for work now being carried forward which it is 
anticipated will eventually elucidate the problem. 

The investigation has been conducted from two standpoints, (a) 
that of prevention of the disease, and (6) that of cure once the disease 
has been induced. 

1 From the Departments of Pharmacology and Toxicology and Physiological Chemistry, Yale Univer- 
sity, Now Haven, in cooperation with Field Studies in Nutrition, United States Public iloalth Service. 
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Having established by actual trial a dietary adequate to maintain 
dogs, a single known deficiency bas been created in an endeavor to 
determine the character of the protective substance. It may be 
stated at once that the syndrome is associated with a lack of some 
unknown constituent of butterfat. This substane© will prevent the 
incidence of the disease in dogs, or, if the disease is once established, 
will either alleviate or cure it. The unknown substance present in 
blitter is not identical with fat soluble A, since active cod-liver oil 
fails to protect against the disease or to modify appreciably the 
syndrome once established. It is also quite clear that if this effective 
agent partakes of the nature of a vitamin, its function is quite dif- 
ferent from functions of vitamins hitherto recognized. 

There has been some discussion relative to the rdle played by 
protein in the production of this pathological condition, and in the 
present investigation particular attention has been paid to this fea- 
ture. The conclusion lias been reached that fresh beef possesses some 
protective action, since it is easier to induce the disease in animals on 
a low meat diet than when much meat is given. In the absence of a 
sufficiency of the unknown effective agent present in butter, the disease 
may be induced on a diet containing much meat, but a longer period 
of time is necessary. The same statements are true for casein which 
has been purified by boiling with alcohol. Whether the slight pro- 
tective action of casein and raw meat is associated witli the proteins 
themselves, or whether small quantities of the protective substance 
present in butterfat is included in raw meat and purified casein, is 
difficult of determination. It is quite evident, however, that the 
condition is not to be ascribed directly to a low protein content of 
the diet. 

The nature of the protective substance in butter has not yet been 
determined. Its content in different samples of butter varies con- 
siderably, the variation apparently being seasonal, since butter 
made in the late spring and early summer is much richer in the 
effective agent than that made in other seasons of the year. More- 
over, butter of known origin and rich in the protective substance 
gradually loses its effectiveness when kept in cold storage for a period 
of approximately one year or less. At times, at least, this loss in 
effectiveness against the disease is associated with a distinct loss in 
the color of the butter. 

The observation that loss of protective action is accompanied by 
diminution in color led to tlio possibility that there might be a func- 
tional relationship between the color and the effective agent of butter* 
It is well known that the carotinoids give to butter its characteristic 
color. Thus far no function has been ascribed to carotinoids in the 
animal body, although at one time Steenbock and his associates 
tentatively advanced the hypothesis of the identity of carotin and 
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the fat soluble A. Certain it is that, in general, the two have a similar 
distribution. The three food substances, butterfat, egg yolk, and 
carrots, contain carotinoids. In butterfat and carrots, carotin is 
preeminent; whereas in egg yolk the chief coloring matter is xan- 
thophyll, carotin being present in small quantities only. 

In view of the possible relationship in butterfat of color to protective 
action against the Chittenden and Underhill syndrome, experiments 
have been carried out with both egg yolk and carrots as a substitute 
for butterfat. The results have demonstrated that egg yolk confers 
upon the organism of the dog a certain degree of protection, but is 
not as effective as butterfat. Whether this difference is due to the 
fact that egg yolk contains xanthophyll rather than carotin, can not 
be stated at present. There is also the possibility that egg yolk 
contains variable quantities of carotin which may account for some 
of our results in which certain lots of eggs appear to be more potent 
than others. 

Carrots, which may probably be considered as the best source of 
carotin, are particularly effective in alleviating the Chittenden and 
Underhill syndrome when it is once initiated. We have been so 
impressed with the efficacy of carrots as a curative agent that, par- 
ticularly in view of the remedial potency of the yellow colored egg 
yolk and butter, we have 1 adopted as a working hypothesis the possi- 
bility that the effective agent is either a natural pigmentary sub- 
stance or some unidentified compound associated therewith. 

The results of various investigations in this and related fields may 
also find explanation when interpreted through the medium of such 
an hypothesis. 

The investigation is being continued. 

REFERENCES 

(1) Chittenden and Underhill: Am. J. Physiol., 1917, 44, p. 13. 

(2) Goldberger et al: Pub. Health Pop., 1922, 37, p. 1003; 1923, 38, p. 2711. 

(3) The earlier experiments in this investigation were made possible through 
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PUBLIC HEALTH COURSES TO BE GIVEN AT UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1925 

An increasing number of universities and colleges of the United 
States, apparently, are offering courses in various public health 
subjects at their summer sessions. In some instances an extensive 
program of courses is presented, including virtually every subject 
which a health officer or physician might desire. 
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Columbia University has issued a separate announcement of 
courses in public health and preventive medicine and medical courses, 
some of three and some of six weeks’ duration — over 90 courses in 
ail. These are offered under the following heads: Public health 
and preventive medicine, nursing education, physical education, 
nutrition, special courses for social workers, and medical courses. 

The University of Michigan also presents a separate announce- 
ment of courses in hygiene, public health, and related subjects — a 
total of approximately 90 courses, covering a wide field of sub- 
jects of interest to sanitarians and physicians. In addition to the 
work at the university in Ann Arbor, three courses are to be given 
at the laboratory of the Michigan Department of Public Health in 
Lansing. 

The Harvard Medical School announces graduate courses in vir- 
tually all branches of medicine and the medical sciences. 

The University of Colorado offers approximately 20 courses at 
Boulder, of general interest to sanitarians, and 9 courses at the 
School of Medicine in Denver, of special interest to both physicians 
and sanitarians. 

Both the University of Iowa and the University of California, 
which conducted public health summer schools in 1924, again offer 
attractive lists of courses. 

Rutgers University, in cooperation with the New Jersey State 
Department of Health, presents a unique program of courses for 
health officers und public health nurses. Lectures will be given on 
Friday and Saturday of each week. Courses for public health nurses 
will be offered as a part of a more extensive program, (’curses for 
health officers and sanitary inspectors will be completed during the 
present summer session. 

Among the lecturers giving courses at these various institutions 
this year are Richard A. Bolt, Hugh Cabot, Michael M. Davis, 
Haven Emerson, John N. Force, Allan W. Frocman, II. W. Hill, 

L. L. Lumsden, E. V. McCollum, Richard M. Olin, Earle B. Phelps, 

M. J. Rosenau, Thomas W. Salmon, Henry C. Sherman, John Sund- 
wall, Philip Van Ingen, Henry M. Vaughan, Frankwood Williams, 
and Francis Wood. 

Following is a list of the universities and colleges which have sub- 
mitted to the United States Public Health Service announcements of 
their courses for the summer of 1925, together with a list of institu- 
tions offering courses especially for public health nurses. Inquiries 
for detailed information should be sent to the addresses given. 
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UNIVERSITIES OFFERING COURSES OF GENERAL INTEREST TO PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SANITARIANS 


University or 
college 



Columbia 

University of 
Michigan. 

University of 
Colorado. 

University of 
Minnesota. 

University of 
Iowa. 

University of 
California. 

University of 
Utah. 

Utah Agricultural 
College. 

Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology. 

University of 
Oregon 

Harvard Medical 
School. 

Lehigh University- 

New York School 
of Social Work. 


New York.. 
Ann Arbor. 

Lansing 

Boulder . . . 
Denver 


j Minneapolis. 

| Iowa City— 
Berkeley 


Salt Lake Citv 


f 

| Logan. 


Eugene... 
Portland. 
Boston _ „ 


B e t li 1 ehem, 
Pa. 

New York 


Num- 
ber of 
public 
health 
courses 

Date of summer 
session 

Duration of 
courses 

90 

July 6- Aug. 14 

3 and G weeks. 

1 90 

June 22- Aug. 14... 

6 and 8 weeks. 

19 

June 22- July 27 

{Two terms of 

9 

July 28 Aug. 28... 

j 5 weeks each. 

15 

{June 19-Aug. 1 

0 weeks. 

\ Aug. 1-Sept. 5. 

5 weeks. 

f 50 

June 15- July 24 

6 weeks. 

l 8 

July 27 Aug. 28. 

5 weeks. 

8 

June 22- Aug. 1 

6 weeks. 

7 

[June 10-July 22 

0 weeks. 

i 

| July 27 -Aug. 28. . J 

5 weeks. 

7 

) June 15- July 25 

6 weeks. 


| July 27- Aug. 29... 

5 weeks. 

5 

June 15-Sept. 15. 

Courses of va- 
rying lengths. 

2 

2 

J June 22 July 31 .. 

G weeks. 

0) 

June 1- Sept. 30 

17}^ weeks. 

G 

July 6 Aug. 19 

0 ^ weeks. 

3 

July 6- Aug. 15 

G weeks. 


1 Nummuib. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF 
INTEREST TO PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


SPECIAL 


University or college 


University of California. 

Southern branch 

University of Iowa 

University of Michigan.. 

University of Minnesota 

Columbia University 

Western Reserve 


Place 


Berkeley 

Los Angeles 

Iowa City 

Ann Arbor 

f Minneapolis 

l Field service 

New York 

[Cleveland 


Time 


June 22- Aug. 1. 
June 22- Aug. 8. 

0 weeks. 

June 23-Aug. 14. 
June 19- Aug. 1. 
June 19-Sept. 26. 
July 6- Aug. 14. 

rMav 4~Sei)t. 4. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND OOLT.EGES OFFERING COURSES OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES — Continued 


University or college 

Place 

Time 

Pennsylvania School of Social and 

Philadelphia . 

July 6-Aug. 15. 

Health Work. 



Stanford University _ ! 

Palo Alto 

June 23 Aug. 29. 

Smith College (psychiatric work).. 

Northampton 

July 3 Aug. 29. 

Harvard Medical School (plnsio- 

Boston 

June 16- Aug. 18. 

therapy) . 



Peahodv College 

Nashville, Tcnn 

June 8-Juiy 16. 

6 weeks. 

June 22- July 29. 

University of Washington 

University of Chicago 

FOll SCHOOL N DUSES 

Seattle., 

Chicago 

Hyannis Normal School- 

Hvnnnis, Mass 

Not staled. 

State Normal and Training School. 

Oswego, N. Y_ 

July 6 Aug. 14. 

Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Pa. .. . 

8 weeks. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, AND SCHOOL NURSES 




Number of 


University or college 

Place 

public 

health 

Time 



courses 


George Peabody College. 

Nashville, Term 

50 

June 8- Aug. 26. 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Numerous. 

6 weeks. 

University of Chicago.. 

Chicago 

23 

June 22 July 29, 
July 30 Sept. 4. 


Pennsylvania State Col- 

State College, Pa J 

22 

June 29- Aug. 7. 

lege. 




University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philadelphia 

21 

July O-Aug. 15. 

East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School. 


9 weeks. 

19 

Iowa State ( College of 
Agriculture and Me- 

Ames, Iowa 

June 13- July 22, 
July 21- Aug. 28. 


chanic Arts. 




Cornell University, 

New York University 

Ithaca, N. Y 

18 

July 6~Aug. 14. 

July 7~Aug. 14. 

New York City . - . 

15 

University of Virginia 

University, Va 

14 

June 24. 

Milwaukee State Nor- 

Milwaukee, Wis 

13 

June 22- July 31. 

mal School. 




University of Southern 
California. 

Los Angeles 

13 

June 29- Aug. 7. 


Iowa State Teachers 

Cedar Falls, Iowa . 

12 

June 3- Aug. 21. 

College. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, AND SCHOOL NURSES — Con- 
tinued 


University or college 

Place 

Number of 
public 
health 
courses 

Time 

Illinois State Normal 

Normal, 111 

Several. 

12 weeks. 

University. 




State Normal School 

Indiana, Pa 

Several. 


Alfred University 

Southwest Texas Teach- 

Alfred, N. Y 

San Marcos, Tex._ 

Several . 
Se\ eral. 

July 1-Aug. 12. 

ers College. 




University of Kansas — 

Lawrence, Kans 

Several. 

June 11 July 18, 

New Haven Normal 

New liaven, Conn. 

12 

July 20 Aug. 29. 

School of Gymnastics. 




Hunter College ... 

New York City 

9 

July G-Aug. 14. 

Stout Institute _ 

Menomonie, Wis. . 

9 

June 22- Aug. 21. 

Colorado College 

Colorado Springs. _ 

8 

June 15- July 25- 

State Teachers College— 

San Diego, Calif. .. 

8 

June 29- Aug. 7. 

Oklahoma Agricultural 

Stillwater, Okla 

8 

June 1-July 30. 

and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 




American College of 

Chicago, 111 

7 

Juno 22- Aug. 1. 

Physical Education. 




Johns Hopkins Univer- 

Baltimore, Md 

7 

June 30-Aug. 7. 

sity. 




University of New 

Durham, N. H 

7 

June 24- Aug. 7. 

Hampshire. 




Florida State College 

Tallahassee , Fla 

6 

June 10- Aug. 8. 

for Women. 




University of Pitts- 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

G 

June 29- Aug. 7. 

burgh. 




Willamette University. . 

Salem, Oreg 

6 

June 20 July 31. 
Aug. 3 Sept. 11. 

Bethanv College 

Lindsborg, Kans... 

5 


Clarendon College 

Clarendon, Tex 

5 

10 weeks -June 3. 

Fordham University 

New York City 

5 

July G Aug. 14. 

Geneva College 

Beaver Falls, Pa... 

5 

June 15 Aug. 15. 

Morehouse College 

State Normal School 

Atlanta, Ga 

West Liberty, W. 

5 

5 

June 15- July 25. 
June lG-Aug. 14, 

University of Florida 

Va. 

Gainesville, Fla 

5 

July 10 Aug. 7. 

University of Kentucky. 

Lexington 

5 

11 weeks. 

Bucknell University 

Lewisburg, Pa 

4 

July 6- Aug. 14. 

Cleveland School of Ed- 

Cleveland 

4 

June 22 -July 31. 

ucation. 




Cumberland Valiev 

Shippensburg, Pa . 

4 

June 15- Aug. 15! 

State Normal School. 




Extension Summer 

Cory don, Iowa 

4 

June 3- Aug. 22. 

School, Iowa State 
Teachers College. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, AND SCHOOL NURSES — Con- 
tinued 


University or college 

Place 

Number of 
public 
health 
courses 

Time 

Mount Shasta summer 
session, Chico State 
Teachers College. 

M o u n t Shasta, 
Calif 

4 

June 22-July 31. 

Muskingum College 

New Concord, Ohio. 

4 

June 15-Aug. 29. 

North Carolina College 

Greensboro, N. C .. 

4 

June 16-July 27. 

for Women. 




College of Puget Sound-. 

Tacoma, Wash 

4 

9 weeks. 

University of Akron — 

Akron, Ohio 

4 

June 22- July 31. 

University of Denver 

Denver, Colo 

4 

June 15 July 24, 
July 27* Aug. 28. 

University of Missouri. . 

Columbia, Mo 

4 

June 6- Aug. 1. 

Atlanta University. 

Atlanta, Ga 

3 

June 9- July 31. 

Bluefield Institute. __ _ 

Bluefield, W. Va J 

3 

9 weeks. 

Carthage College 

Carthage, 111. _.a_ 

3 

June 9- July 18. 

Central Wesleyan Col- 

Warrenton, Mo 

3 


lege. 




Colored Agricultural and 

Langston, Ok la 

3 

12 weeks. 

Normal University. 




Cullowhee State Normal 
School. 

Cullowhee, N. C _ . 

3 

June 2 Aug. 22. 

Edinboro State Normal ! 

Edinboro, Pa ... 

3 


School. 




Grove City College 

Grove City, Pa 

3 

June 23- Aug. 21. 

Teachers’ College of 

Indianapolis, I nd_. 

3 

June 16- Aug. 26. 

Indianapolis. 




Marshall College 

Huntington, W.Va. 

3 

June 8 -Aug. 7. 

Midland College .. 

Fremont, Nebr 

3 

Do. 

Oregon State Agricul- 

Corvallis, Oreg. 

3 

June 22-July 31. 

tural College. 




Roanoke College. 

Salem, Va 

3 

June 15 -July 25. 
July 25- Aug. 29. 

Sam Houston State 

Huntsville, Tex 

3 

June 1-Aug. 23. 

Teachers’ College. 




State College of Wash- 

Pullman, Wash 

3 

June 20- Aug. 14. 

ington. 




State Normal School 

Cheney, Wash 

3 

June 1- Aug. 13. 

State Normal School 

West Chester, Pa.. 

3 

June 15-Aug. 15. 

State Teachers’ College. 

Harrisonburg, Va . 

3 

June 15-Aug. 28. 

Tulano University 

New Orleans, La__ 

3 

June 15- July 25. 

University of North 
Dakota. 

U n i versity, 
N. Dak. 

3 

8 weeks, June 10. 

West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

3 

11 weeks. 

Wilberforce University. _ 

Wilberforce, Ohio-. 

3 

June 22-Aug. 1. 
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There are approximately 70 other institutions which offer only 
one or two courses in the public* health field, or which do not state how 
many such courses are inc luded in their summer school curricula. 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 

ENT ABUSHM ENTS LICENSED FOR THE PROPAGATION AND SALE OF VIRUSES, 
SERUMS, TOXINS, AND ANALOGOUS PRODUCTS 

The following table contains a list of the establishments holding 
licenses issued by the Treasury Department in accordance with the 
act of Congress approved July 1 , 1902, entitled “An act to regulate 
the sale of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products in the 
District of Columbia, to regulate, interstate traffic in said articles, and 
for other purposes,” 

The licenses granted to the following establishments for the prod- 
ucts mentioned do not imply an indorsement of the claims made by 
the manufacturers for their respective preparti t ions. The granting of 
a license means that inspections of the establishment concerned and 
laboratory examinations of samples of its products are made regu- 
larly to insure the observance of safe methods of manufacture, to 
ascertain freedom from contamination, and to determine the potency 
of diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, botulinus antitoxin, anti- 
dysenteric. serum, antimeningococcic serum, antipneumococeic serum, 
bacterial vaccines, prepared from typhoid bacillus, paratyphoid 
bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mix- 
ture, and diphtheria toxin for Schick test, the only products for 
which potency standards or tests have been established. 

The enumeration of the products is as follows: Serums are placed 
first, the antitoxins, being the older and more important, heading 
the list. The other products art? arranged generally in the order of 
their origin. The items in each class are arranged alphabetically. 

Establish me rits Licensed and Products for which Licenses have been Issued 

AMERICAN ESTABLISHMENTS 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. -License No. 1: 

Diphtheria antitoxin; scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin; totanus antitoxhi; anti anthrax serum; anti- 
dysenteric serum; nntlgonoeoeeic serum; antimeningococcic scrum; antipneumococeic serum, anti- 
Streptoceie serum; hemostatic scrum (Lapcnta); normal horse serum, thyroidoctoinized horse serum; 
vaccine virus, rabies vaccine (Gumming); tuberculin old, tuberculin T. R.; tuberculin 13 E.; tubci- 
culiu B F ; bacterial vaccines made from acne bacillus, acne diplocoecus, colon bacillus, Friedlttnder 
bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus catarrhalis, paratyphoid 
bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pneumococcus, prodigiosus bacillus, pseudo- 
diphtheria bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus and typhoid bacil- 
lus; diphtheria toxin-anti toxin mixture; diphtheria toxin for Schick test; pollen extract; modified 
bacterial derivatives made from colon bacillus, gonococcus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
bacillus B, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid 
bacillus. 
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IT. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa. —License No. 2. 

Diphtheria antitoxin; perfringens antitoxin; scarlet lever streptococcus antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin; 
antianthrax serum; antidysenterlc serum; antigonoeoecic serum; anfclmelitensls serum; antimeu- 
gococoic serum; antipneumococcic serum; antistreptococcic scrum; normal horse serum; vaccina 
virus; rabies vaccine (Pasteur); rabies vaccine (killed virus); tuberculin old; tuberculin T. R,; 
tuberculin B. E.; tuberculin B. F.; tuberculin proteose-free (Lyons); bacterial vaccines 
made from acne bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, dysentery bacillus, FriedJSnder bacillus, 
gonococcus, influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus catarrhalis, micrococcus melltensis, 
paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, plague bacillus, pneumo- 
coccus, pseudodiphtheria bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and 
typhoid bacillus, sensitized bacterial vaccines made from acne bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, 
FriedUlndoi bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus catarrhalis, 
paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pneumococcus, pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus; diph- 
theria toxin-antitoxin mixture, diph then a toxin for Schick test; pollen extract; animal epidermal 
extract; animal food extract, vegetable food extract, poison ivy extract; pneumococcus antibody 
solution. 

Sloe Lahoratonas, Swift water, Pa.— License No. 0: 

Diphtheria antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin; normal horse serum, vaccine virus; bacterial vaccines made 
from colon bacillus, gonococcus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, staphylococcus 
albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus. 

The (’utter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif.— License No 8 

Diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin; antistreptococcic scrum; normal horse serum; vaccine virus; 
rabies vaccine (Pasteur); rallies vaccine (killed vims), tuberculin old, tuberculin B. F ; bacterial 
vaccines made from acne bacillus, colon bacillus, Filedlftnder bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, 
nnciococcus catnnhalis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, ponumo- 
coccus, pseudodiphtheriu bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and 
typhoid bacillus; diphtheria toxin-ant ltoxm mixture, diphthern toxin for Schick test, pollen extract. 

Bureau of Lahoi atones, Department of Health, New York City— License No 14 

Diphtheria antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin, antimeningococcic serum, antipneumococcic serum; normal 
horse serum, vaccine virus, rabies xaccme (Pasteur); tuberculin old; and bacterial vaccines made 
from gonococcus, pornl vphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, peitus.se; bacillus, pneumococcus, 
staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, diphtheria toxin- 
antitoxm mixture, diphtheria toxin for Schick lest. 

Ledtrle Antitoxin Labomtones, Peari ltivei, N Y.— License No 17: 

Diphtheria antitoxin; scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, antianthrax serum; 
nntidys-mtonc serum, antigouoeoccic serum, antimeningococcic serum; antipneumococcic serum; 
antistreptococcic serum, measles immune serum, normal horse serum, vaccine vuus, rallies vaccina 
(Pasteur), lables vaccine (killed virus); tubeicuhn old, tubmulm B E., tuberculin B F,; bacterial 
vaccines made from acne bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, Friedhlnder bacillus, gonococcus, 
influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus catarrhalis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, plague bacillus, pneumococcus, pseudodyphthona bacillus, staphylo- 
coccus albus, staphylococcus mucus, staphylococcus citrous, streptococcus, and tyhpoid bacillus; 
diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture; pollen extract, poison ivy extruct; diphtheria toxin for Schick 
test 

Bactcrio-Thcrnpeutic Laboratory, Asheville, N (‘'.—License No 23. 

Watery extract of tubercle bacilli (von Buck); modified tubercle bacillus derivative (von Ruck), 

O. II Sherman, M D., Inc , East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich.— License No. 30 

Bacterial vaccines made from acne bacillus, colon bacillus, Fnediatnto bacillus, gonococcus, influenza 
bacillus, meniugocoecus, micrococcus calmihuhs, non virulent tubercle bacillus, paratyphoid bacillus 
A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pettussis bacillus, pneumococcus, psoudodiphthrria bacillus, staphylo- 
coccus albus, staphylococcus mucus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, pollen extract. 

The Abbott Laboratories, 473.5 East Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 111.— License No. 43. 

Bacterial vaccines made from acuo bacillus, colon bacillus, Frietll&ndor bacillus, gonococcus, influenza 
bacillus, micrococcus catarrhalis, pertussis bacillus, pneumococcus, pseudodiphtheria bacillus, 
staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, pollen extract. 

Dr. W. T. McDougall, 040 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas C’ity, Kans.— License No. 49: 

Rabies vaccine (Pasteur). 

St. Louis Pasteur Institute, 3514 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.— License No. 50: 

Rabies vaccine (dilution method). 

The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich— License No. 51: 

Bacterial vaccines made from colon bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, micrococcus catarrhalis, 
paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B. pneumococcus, pscudodiphthcrin bacillus, staphy- 
lococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus; pollen extract, 
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E. R Squibb <fe Rons’ Research and 11101071031 Laboratories, New Brunswick, NT, .T - -License No. 52: 

Diphtheria antitoxin; scat lot fever streptococcus antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin; antigonococclc serum; 
antimeningococcic serum; antipneuinocnmo serum; antistreptococcic serum, 1101 mal horse scrum; 
vaccine virus; rabies vaccine (Pasteur); bacterial vaccines made from acne bacillus, colon bacillus 
Friedltinder bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus catarrhalis, para- 
typhoid bucillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, prrtussis* bacillus, pneumococcus, pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus staphylococcus citrcus. streptococcus, and 
tylipoid bacillus, leucocytic extract from the horse; diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture; diphtheria 
toxin foi dchiek test; pollen extract, ursphenunune; neoarsphenamine; sodium arsphenanune; sulphar- 
sphenamine, solution of arsphenarnme 

Laboratory of Clinical Pathology, Thirty-first Street and Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo —License 
No. 53. 

Rabies vaccine (Pasteur). 

Dr. James Mel. Phillips, 2057 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio —License No 54. 

Rabies vaccine (dilution method) 

Eli Lilly A Co , Indian ipolis, JmJ — License No 50. 

Diphtheria antitoxin, scatlet fever streptococcus antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin, antimeningococcic so- 
rum, an<Jst ,, «ptocoo( , iesenim noini.il hoi sc serum, vaccine virus, 1 rbies vaccine (Hams), tuberculin- 
old; tuberculin T R , tuberculin B F , tuiiercuhn 1) F.; bacterial vaccines made fiom acnc 
bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, Fredlaudci bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, menin- 
gococrius, micoimm cutar limits. paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, 
plague bacillus, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus uuicus, stieptocoecus, and 
typhoid bacillus, diphtheria toxin-untotoxin mixture, diphtheria toxin for Schick test 

Swan Mycis (V , 21 A Nnth Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind —License No 58 

B.ieteiial vaccines made from acne bacillus, colon bacillus, Fried Hinder tmedlns, gonococcus, Influenza 
bacillus, micrococcus cntarrhalis, initTococcus tetrugemis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
b’c'Mm B, pertussis bacillus, pneumococcus, psoudocbphtheria bacillus, staphylococcus albus, 
staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, pollen extinct. 

Gilliland Laboratories, Marietta, Pa.- License No 03: 

Diphtheria antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin; antimeningococcic scrum; antipneumococcic serum; anti 
stieptoeoccio serum, normal horse seium. vaccine virus; rabies vaccine (Pastern); tuberculin old; 
tubcionlii) B. E , tutxneulin 13 F ; bactejial vacemos made from nene bacillus, gonococcus, influenza 
bacillus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pneumococcus, staph- 
ylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, diphtheria toxin- 
ant itoxin mixture, diphtheria toxin for Schick lest. 

Antitoxin and Vaccine Laboratory, Department of Public Health, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass.- License No 64- 

Diphthona antitoxin; antimcnuigococcus serum, Rnti[incinnococeus serum; vaccine virus; bacterial 
vaccines made fiom paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, and typlund bacillus; diph- 
theria toxin-anti toxin mixture, diphtheria toxin for Rrhick test 

United states Rtumlaid Products Co, Woodworth, Wis. — License, No 05: 

Diphtheria antitoxin, scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin, totanus antitoxin, normal horse seium; 
bacterial vaccines made horn acnc bacillus, colon bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, micro- 
coccus catarrhalis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid, bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pneumo- 
coccus, pscudodiphtheua bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, und 
typhoid bacillus, diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture; chphthciia toxin for Schick test. 

D L. lliii ns La born! ones, Metropolitan Building, 8t Louis, Mo —License No 56. 

Rabies vaccine (Harris). 

The Arlington Chemical Co , Yonkers, N. Y— License No 67: 

Bacterial vaccines made from colon bacillus, micrococcus let tngenus, pneumococcus, staphylococcus 
albus, staphylococcus mucus, staphylococcus citreus, streptococcus, pollen ext fact; ammal epider- 
mal extract, animal food extract; vegetable food extract 

Dermatological Research Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. (branch of Abbott Laboi atones, Thicago, 111.— 
Incense No 68. 

Arsphenanune, neoarsphenamine; sulnliarsphenamine 

II. A. Metz Laboratories, 122 Hudson Street, New York City— License No. 69 

Arsphenanune; neoarsphenamine; sodium arsphonaraine, silver arsphenamlne; neosilvcr arepbei.a- 
mine, sulpharsphcnaminc. 

Synthetic Drugs and Diarsenol Laboratories, Buffalo, N. Y.—License No. 70’ 

Aispheuamiue; neoarsphenamine; sodium uisplicnaminc, sulphur sphenammo. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Baltimore, Md —License No 70: 

Suspension of arsphenanune; suspension of neoarsphenammo. 

Mallinekrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo, — License No 77: 

Arapbenamine; neoarsphenamine 

Agricultural Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. — License 
No. 81. 

Botulinus antitoxin. 
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Powers- Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— License No. 82: 

Arsphenamine; ne oars phenamine; sulpharsphenamine; a compound of glucoso with arsphenamine 
base. 

Terrell Laboratories, 311 State Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex.— License No. 84; 

Rabies vaccine ( killed virus) 

Jensen-Salsbury Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo.— License No. 85: 

Botulinus antitoxin; rabies vaccine (killed virus). 

Cook Laboratories, 538 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 111— License No. 86: 

Bacterial vaccines made from acne bacillus, colon bacillus, Friedltfndor bacillus, gonococcus, influenza 
bacillus, micrococcus catarrhalis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, 
pneumococcus, staph >lococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus; 
diplithena toxin-antitoxin mixture 
The Neosol To , 72 Kingsley 8t,, Buffalo, N. Y —License No 60. 

Solution of neoais phenamine, solution of sulplmrspbenamine. 
llollistcr-Btier Laboratoucs, 312 Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane, Washington —License No. 01: 

Pollen extract 

DeProe Laboratories, Holland, Michigan —License No 63 
A rs pi i e nanmic . neoarsplie nam me 
The Jackson lnflrmaiy, Jackson, Mississippi.— License No. 66. 

Rabies vaccine (Pasteur). 

FOREIGN ESTABLISHMENTS 

Instltut Pastern dc Pat is, Paris, France.— License No. 11. Selling agents for the United States- Pasteur 
Laboratories of America, 306 West Eleventh Street, New York City* 

Diphtheria antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin, antianthrax; serum; antulysentenc serum; anti plague serum; 
antistreptococcic soium, bacterial vaccines made from cholera vibrio, plague bacillus, staphylococcus 
albus. and staphylococcus aureus. 

Farbwerke Hoechst, vorm. Meistct Lucius und Pruning, Hoechst am Mam, Germany.— License No 24. 
Selling agents for the United States* H A Metz Laboratories, 122 Hudson St , New York City* 
Diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, antistreptococcic serum; normal horse serum, tuberculin old; 
tuberculin T. It.; tuberculin B. E.; tuberculin B F.; bacterial vaccines made from cholera vibrio, 
gonococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, and staphylococcus citieus, typhoid 
bacillus; sensitized bacterial vaccine made from typhoid bacillus; arsphenammo; neonrs phenamine; 
sodium arsphenammo, silver arsphenammo, neosilverarsphenannne, sulphoxylarsphenamino. 

E Merck, Darmstadt, Gei many —License No 31: 

Tuberculin Ointment (Moro). Selling agents foi the United States: Merck Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York City. 

Connaught Antitoxin Laboratory, University of Toronto, Canada.— License No. 73. 

Diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin. 

Les Etablissemcnts Poulenc Frores, 92 Rue -Vicille-du -Temple, Paris, III, France,— License No. 74. Sell 
mg agents foi the United States: Geo. J. Wallau, 6 Cliff St., New York City. 

Bactciial vaccines made from gonococcus, micrococcus tetragenus, pertussis bacillus, staphylococcus 
albus, staph ylooocous aureus, and sy nococcus. 

Labomtoire de Bioclmme Mcdicale, 92 Rue Miehel-Ange, Paris, France.— License, No. 83: 

Sulpharsphenamme Selling agents for the United States. Anglo-French Drug Co., 1270 Broadway, 
New York City. Selling agents for Porto Rico* Chas Vere, Box 216, Sun Juan, P. R 
Ist»tuto Sieiotcrapico Milanese, Milan, Italy. -License No. 87. 

Antianthrax serum, bacterial vaccines made from gonococcus, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, 
staphylococcus mneus, staphylococcus citreus, and streptococcus; neoarspheuamme Selling agents 
foi the United States. Neother Products Co , 50 Union Square, New York City. 

Boots Pure Drug Co , Ltd., Nottingham, England.— License No. 92* 

Arsphenamme Diglu coside Selling agents for the United States. The United Drug Co , 43 Leon 
Stieet, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Etablissemcnts Mouneyrnt, Villaneuve-la-Garennc, Seme, France.— License No. 94: 

Phospharspheiiaminc Selling agents for tlio United States. G. J. Wallau, 0 Cliff Street, New York 
City. 

Institut National de Vuceinothcrapie, 26 Rue Pages, Suresnes (Seine) near Paris, France.— License No. 95; 
Bacterial vaccines made fiom colon bacillus, enterococcus, Fricdltinder bacillus, micrococcus catar- 
rhahs, micrococcus tetragonus, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, and 
streptococcus. 

Behringswcrkc, A. G , Marburg-am-Lahn, Germany.— License No. 97: 

Bacterial vaccines made from gonococcus, staphylococcus albus, and staphylococcus aureus. 
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DIGEST OP CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 

Tort action for damages for illness caused by eating restaurant food 
containing dead mouse . — (New Hampshire Supreme Court.) The 
plaintiff, a woman, while a customer in defendants’ restaurant, was 
made ill by eating some food containing a dead mouse. The finding 
of the mouse in her food made her sick immediately and a nervous 
shock resulted. The trial in the lower court resulted in a verdict 
for the plaintiff. The supreme court set aside the verdict, making 
a retrial necessary, on the ground that certain evidence given on be- 
half of the plaintiff at the trial should have been excluded. The 
supremo court, however, decided some interesting points, and the 
following is taken from the court’s opinion: 

* * * there was a duty [on defendants’’ part] to anticipate [the presence 

of the mouse in the food) if ordinary men in the defendants* place would have 
foreseen the danger in acting for their customers* safety. Whether they would 
or not is a question of fact to be determined affirmatively only if there is evi- 
dence tending to show it. As a form of expression of due care, anticipation is a 
precautionary consideration of what may happen in a situation for which the 
party is under responsibility. * * * If there is some general probability of 

danger, the duty to anticipate it and give it attention arises according to the cir- 
cumstances. Anticipation is not confined to expectation. * * * The infre- 

quency of the danger or even the lack of its previous occurrence in the experience 
of the party charged is not a decisive test. * * * (In this case) a jury might 

properly find the defendants should have anticipated the danger and thereupon 
maintained a reasonable inspection so the mouse would have been discovered. 

* * * It was as much the duty to use care before as well as after cus- 

tomers entered the restaurant in the preparation of their food, since they were 
entitled to have food so prepared. 

* * * Lack of external force docs not warrant a bar to recovery, when 

immediate physical injury in some form is present. * * * Immediate 
physical injury as the result of negligence being shown, whether or not induced 
by some form of fright, there may be recovery for subsequent mental or nervous 
trouble with its attendant bodily effects, whether or not produced by fright in a 
narrow’ sense or in a broad one to include emotions of disgust and shame, if negli- 
gence is proved as its cause. * * * 

The court held as correct an instruction to the jury that the 
defendants, if liable, were liable “for the actual effects of this occur- 
rence upon this particular woman, and if the plaintiff was unduly 
susceptible to frigid from mice, the only effect of that is to make the 
damages all the greater.” 

The court further held that a restaurant keeper was not an insurer 
of the fitness of the food served to his customers, but that his obliga- 
tion was to use due care. 

Regarding the refusal of the trial court to submit as an issue 
contributory negligence on the plaintiff's part, the court stated as 
follows: 

The record discloses no evidence from which it can be found the plaintiff was 
thus negligent. It' being common knowledge trhat customers at a restaurant 
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expect the food to be fit to eat without first inspecting it, there is no evidence 
tending to show that the plaintiff on the occasion of her visit had anything 
called to her notice which would have induced an ordinary person in her place 
to inspect her food in such a way that the mouse would have been discovered 
before she partook of the dressing containing it. The defendants have pointed 
out no evidence tending to show the plaintiff was put on her guard and called 
upon to suspect and then inspect her food to see if it was fit to eat. (Kenney 
v. Wong Lon et ah, 128 Atl. 343.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 16, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 25, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924* {From the Weekly 
Health Index , April 28, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 


of Commerce) 

Weekended Coi responding 
May JO, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 59, 539, 040 50, 020, 487 

Number of death claims _ 11, 434 11, 221 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 0 10. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 16, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index, May 19, 1925 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
10, 1925 

Annual 
deal h 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
May 16, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
r.ito 1 

Week 
ended 
May 16, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (01 oi lies) 

(5, 7% 

13 2 

1 

3 12 9 

1 

894 

3 790 








Akron. 

34 


1 

5! 

9 

55 

Albany «... _ 

32 

13 9 

10. 7 i 

4 

3 

89 

Atlanta . 

83 

18 0 

16 3 

12 

6 


Haiti more * ... 

237 

15.5 

16 1 

26 

24 

76 

Birmingham _ . 

70 

19 3 

17.1 

15 

9 


Boston 

210 

14.4 

16.0 

38 

29 

ioi 

Jh idgeport 

28 


_ 

2 

0 

32 

Buffalo 

143 

13. 5 

13.8 

20 

19 

81 

(''am bridge 

28 

13 0 

14 4 

3 

5 

52 

Chicago * 

042 

11 2 

11 7 

86 

88 

76 

Cincinnati 

122 

15 5 

14 S 

13 

18 

77 

Cleveland. 

190 

10.6 

11 7 

39 

35 

47 

Columbus 

88 

10 8 

11.1 

4 

7 

38 

Dallas 

40 

10 8 

]3 fl 

7 

11 


Da.\ ton 

37 

11 2 

9.9 

1 2 

2 

32 

Denver 

81 



> f> 

6 


Des Moines 

29 

10.1 

9.3 

6 

2 

103 

Detroit 

247 



43 

49 

73 

Duluth 

17 

8 (1 

12 5 

7 

6 

148 

Erie 

22 



2 

8 

39 

Fall River * 

30 

12. 9 

13.4 

0 

7 

86 

Flint 

30 



9 

2 

148 

Foil Woith 

32 

’ lO.IT 

6.7 

1 

3 


Ornnd Rapids 

35 

12 1 

9 8 

3 

3 

47 

] loust on 

55 



8 

5 


Indianapolis 

84 

12 2 

13,2 

9 

8 

62 

Jacksonville, Fla 

54 

26. 8 

14 8 

7 

3 

156 

Jersey City , 

69 

11.4 

14.4 

7 

16 

49 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 Deathymdcr 1 year pei 1.000 births -o*- "umial rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated T>ulhs for 1924 Titles left Wan* ar> ol in the icgistration area for births. 

3 Data for 00 cities 

- * Deaths for week ended Friday, May 15, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the meek 
ended May 16, 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , May 19, 1925 t 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


Week ended May 
10, J925 


Total Death 
deaths rate 


Annual 
death 
ride pei 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 


Deaths under 1 
year 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 


Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
May 10, 
1925 


Kansas City, Kims 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn . 

Memphis. 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

New Hod ford 

New Haven . - 

New Oi leans 

New York 

Bionx Bcio’igh. .. 

Brooklyn Bomufih 

Miirib.ulim Borough. 

Queens Borough .... 

.Richmond Boiough . 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk... 

Oakland. _. .. 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha.. 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbuigh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

8t Louts 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City ♦ 

Ran Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane . 

Spring held, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma.. 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington, D. C ...... 

Waterhury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


♦Deaths for week ended Friday, May 15, 1925. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and tho figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oliicers 

Reports for Week Ended Mny 23, 1925 


Arizona Cases 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria - 1 

Influenza 24 

Measles 233 

Mumps 113 

Scarlet fever - „ 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tubciculosis . 54 

Typhoid fever. 3 

W hooping cough 6 

ARK V NS A 9 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 3 

Hookworm disease . 2 

Influenza - 53 

Malm i a - 112 

Measles - 44 

Mumps . 19 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 26 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox . 1 

Trachoma . 1 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoi d fever. 11 

Whooping cough 21 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Donvcr) 

Chicken pox . 10 

Diphtheria 34 

Influenza 3 

Measles 9 

Mumps 23 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 33 

*1 yphoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough * 11 

a 


CONNECTICUT CUSPS 

Chicken pox . 50 

Diphtheria . 27 

Herman measles „ 35 

Influenza 3 

Measles 293 

Mumps „ 32 

Paratyphoid fever . 1 

Pneumonia (all forms) 48 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever.. . 70 

Septic soie throat . 1 

Tetanus . 1 

Tuboteulosis (all forms) 29 

Typhoid fever . 6 

Typhus fever.. 1 

Whooping cough 90 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox . 1 

Diphtheria . 3 

Measles . 13 

Mumps . 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever.. 1 

Tuberculosis 10 

W hooping cough 1 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtheria 8 

Malaria. 4 

Measles . 1 

Mumps . 65 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever . 3 

Smallpox . 6 

Tetanus . l 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 20 

Whooping cough 24 

102 ) 
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ILLINOIS 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Bureau County.- 1 
Diphtheria' 

Cook County - 57 

Scattering 25 

Influenza 21 

Measles 1,402 

Pneumonia - 232 

Poliomyelitis— Adams County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 250 

Christian County 14 

Kane County 14 

St Clair County 19 

Stephenson County 19 

Scattering 85 

Smallpox — 39 

Tubeiculosis 295 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 201 

IOWA 

Diphtheria - 20 

Scai let fever 49 

Smallpox - 21 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 84 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles - 1 

Influenza 11 

Measles ... 20 

M limps 154 

Pellagra - - 2 

Pneumonia 39 

Scarlet fever - 60 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis - - 30 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough 76 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria „ 6 

Influenza 33 

Lepi osy - 1 

Malaria . - 12 

Pneumonia - 55 

Seal let fever 12 

Smallpox 12 

Tubeiculosis 92 

Typhoid fever 55 

Whooping cough 20 

MAINE 

Chicken pox . 18 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 45 

Measles 5 

Mumps, - 80 

Pneumonia 20 

Poliomyelitis - l 

Scarlet fever 15 

Tuberculosis _ - 9 

Vincent/, s angina 1 

Whooping cough - 1 

1 Week ended Friday. 

417nft° — 9A+. 


MARYLAND » 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 104 

Diphtheria 36 

German measles 4 

Influenza 31 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria.. , 1 

Measles 30 

Mumps 70 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonii (all forms) „ 75 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seal let fever 54 

Septic sore throat l 

Tetanus.. 1 

Tubeiculosis - 73 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough.. 138 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

t hicken pox 134 

Conjunctivitis fsuppurativo) 6 

Diphtluam. 92 

Dysentery 1 

Get man men des 307 

Hookwoim disease 1 

Influenza 7 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 834 

Mumps 66 

Ophthalmia neonatoi uni 24 

Pneumonia (lobar) 100 

.Scarlet fever 208 

Septic soi e throat 1 

Tetanus I 

Tubeji'iilosis (all forms) 156 

Typhoid fevci 12 

Whooping cough 168 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 48 

Measles 695 

Pneumonia 144 

Scai let fevoi 302 

Smallpox 46 

Tubeiculosis 97 

Typhoid fever 7 

W hoopi ng cough 205 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal menlntntis 2 

Chicken pox 180 

Diphtheria 68 

Influcma 4 

JVleaslc’i... 532 

Pneumonia 128 

Scarlet fcvei 248 

Smallpox 8 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hoopi ug cough 271 


-O 
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NEW MEXICO 

Diphtheria 

German measles * 

Influenza 

Mol aria 

Measles _ 

Mumps . 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever — 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis *. 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

NEW YOKE 

(Exclusive of Nov York City) 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Le t h a rgi e dice ph al i t is 

Measles - 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever . 

W hooping cough _ 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles - 

Poliomyelitis . 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

OREGON 

Oorebiospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Portland - 

Scattering.. 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scajlet fever - 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphthma - - 

Lethargic encephalitis - 

Measles _ 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

W r hooping cough . 

TEXAS 

Ooiebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Mallu fever __ 

Measles _ 

Mumps.. 

Pellagra 

1 Deaths. 


Cases 

4 

1 

2 

1 
4 

17 

8 

7 

2 
17 

1 

1 


80 

31 

4 

740 

236 

324 

8 

16 

104 

2 

87 

16 

37 

1 

10 

41 
10 

101 

3 
17 

17 

0 

30 
2 
12 
1 It 
12 
2 
10 
1 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 
1 

30 

C 

1 

59 

20 

8 

42 
1 

40 

72 

26 


Texas— continued 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever — 

Smallpox 

Tularaemia 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles... 

Mumps 

Scarlet fevei 

Whooping cough 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox— Henry County 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Spokane 

Taioina 

Diphtheria 

Chicken pox 

German measles. . 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- - Wheeling 

Dipbtheiin 

San let fever. - 

Smallpox... . . 

Typhoid fc\cr 

WISCONSIN 

M llwaukee 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Fncunioniu 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

W hooping cough 

Scattering. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

influenza 

Measles 

M umps 

Pneumonia — 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

32 

95 

1 

28 

11 

30 

10 

3 

11 

18 

16 

3 


11 


2 

3 

11 

89 

67 

3 
46 
M 
37 

1 

144 

1 

4 
20 

14 

1 


53 

10 

103 

1 

251 

41 

28 

13 

45 

13 

1 

25 

1 

81 

40 

170 

187 

170 

99 

19 

301 

19 

1 

30 

3 

78 
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Hay 20, 1025 


Reports for Week Ended May 16, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza . 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever ... 

Smallpox 

Tetanus.. 

Tuberculosis __ 

Typhoid fever .„ 

Whooping cough 

CALIFORNIA 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles . . 

Poliomyelitis* 

Album hi a 

Los Angeles 

Los Angelos County .. 

Modesto 

Han Bernardino 

San Francisco 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox* 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

Oakland... 

Pasadena 

Scattering- 

Typhoid fever.. . 

DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

(ifcOKUlA 

Ancylostomiasis 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken jm>x 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scat let fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 



g eorgia— continue 1 

Tetanus 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

W hooping cough 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

influen/a 

Mearies 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Delawure County 

Elk hail County 

Marion County 

St Joseph County 

Vigo County. 

Scattering 

Smallpox 

Grant County. 

Marion County 

Miami County 

Scattering 

Tuhei culosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

MINNkHOTX 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Tubeieulosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 

Seal let fever . 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pt»x 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

M easles 

Mump* ... 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

I 

1 

51 

29 

55 

47 

24 
43 
93 

27 

5 

10 

9 

15 

16 

8 

70 

9 

8 

0 

31 

43 

8 

33 

l 

88 

72 

3 

1 

28 

6 

281 

2.1 

68 

3 

43 

3 

1 

25 
7 


1 

46 

60 

2 

11 

22 

1 

141 

14 

4 

79 

a 

26 
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NEBRASKA. Cases 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria 3 

German mosaics 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Searlol fever. 12 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 5 

W hooping cough 17 

NEW MEXICO 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 1 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Diphtheria. 3 

Influenza 1 

Measles . 13 

Mumps fi 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever f» 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis _ 51 

Typhoid fever 1 

W hooping cough 10 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of Now York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Diphtheria 101 

Influenza 41 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles - 581 

Pneumonia 280 

Poliomyelitis 6 

Scarlet fevei 324 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whooping cough 217 


1 Corrected report, week ended May 9, 1925— Who< 
15, 1926, p. 1010 ) 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 

The following summary of monthly State reports is 
which reports are received during the eunent week: 


NORTH DAKOTA Cases 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 3 

Influenza 8 

M easles 4 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 89 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis . 2 

W hooping cough 88 


OKLAHOMA 1 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Lc Flore County. 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 53 

Measles 5 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough.. 16 

WYOMING 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphthciui 3 

Influenza 4 

Measles 3 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 

Scarlet fevei 2 

Septic sore throat 1 


ping cough 20, mumps 20 (Pub. Health Rep., Alay 

REPORTS FROM STATES 

published weekly and covers only those States from 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra- 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet. 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

April, 19f5 










Georgia 


59 

1,550 

173 

92 

50 

2 

28 

46 


0 

15 

0 

0 


0 

1 

13 


Illinois 

11 

391 

302 

2 

6, 985 

1 

3 

1,772 

2JL5 

Louisiana 

1 

53 

307 

46 

8 

44 

1 

DO 

83 

M a me 

4 

12 

m 

0 

85 

0 

4 

85 


Maryland 

2 

132 

241 

3 

154 

0 

2 

280 

6 

Minnesota .. . . 

4 

259 

20 


77 


2 

928 

73 

New Jersey 

8 

310 

92 

0 

1,322 


4 < 

1,172 

23 

Ohio 

4 

294 

180 

0 

1,258 

4) 

6 

1, 827 

539 

Oklahoma , 

5 


1,036 

112 

21 

26 

1 


77 

Penns vlv an ia 

3 

957 

5 

7,289 

1 

3 

2, 534 

63 

Rhode Island 

0 

49 

37 

1 

0 

0 

1 

143 

27 

South Carolina 


146 

4,027 

619 

18 

1 


28 

129 

Vermont. 

p 

17 

0 

23 



63 i 


West Virginia 

2 

51 

264 


481 

2 


170 I 

oe‘ 

Wisconsin. 

5 

203 

1, 710 


2,440 



719 1 

157 







l 



Ty- 

phoid 

fever 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, APRIL, 1925 


Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of April , 
1925, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain Slates 


Referred by— 

Diph- 

therm 

1 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

lover 

Small- 

pox 

Ttibei - 
euiosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connecticut- 





1 



Illinois 1 i 


i 


2 

2f> 


Massachusetts 1 j 

i 1 





1 

Minnesota,- _ - . ' 1 




GO 


Now Jersey 1 

1 | 

- - - - ---- - - -- 




i 

i ; i 

! 1 


1 ~6 

New Mexico - __ _ 


! 

1 1 

W ashinpt on - 


■ ■ l 

! 


| 1 

1 


1 I i 1 



PLAGUE-ERADICAT1VE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
The following items were taken from the reports of plague-oradica- 


tivc measures from the cities named: 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Week ended May -9, 1925: 

Number of rats examined __ 3, 707 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined* 1,482 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 9, 1925: 

Number of rats examined- 99, 170 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. 182 

Number of squiirels examined . 12, 701 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 22, 1925. 


Date of last human ease, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 

Week ended May 9, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped . . 1, 825 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to May 9, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 43, 980 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 


Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 

New Orleans, La. 

Week ended May 9, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 357 

Number of inspections made 1, 088 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas — 25 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 288 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 9, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 90, 308 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended May 9, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,238 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 10, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,541 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
four cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of nearly 28,800,000, reported 867 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended May 9, 1925. Last year, for the corresponding week, 
they reported 867. The estimated expectancy for these, cities was 925 
cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-two States reported 5,650 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 9, 1925, and 11,838 eases of this disease for the 
week ended May 10, 1924. One hundred and four cities reported 
3,460 cases of measles for the week this year, and 4,357 cases last year. 

Scarlet freer.- - Scarlet fever was reported for the week ns follows: 
35 States — this year, 3,412 cases; last year, 3,243; 104 cities— this year, 
1,785; last year, 1,516; estimated expectancy, 982 cases. 

Smallpox.— For the week ended May 9, 1925, 35 States reported 
790 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,253 cases. One hundred and four cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 257 cases; 1924, 432 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 95 cases. These cities reported 14 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid j ever . — Two hundred and forty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 9, 1925, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1921 the same States reported 245 cases. One 
hundred and four cities reported 75 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year, and 67 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 57 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 1925, 
896 deaths; 1924, 842 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended May 9 , 1925 

Tho “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of 1 he disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a cerium week in the absence of epidemics. It js based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine yetus It. is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding weok of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for otheT reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy us the mean number of cases repoited for the week during nonepidetmc years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data art' used for os many >ems as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the flguies are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend Foi some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, Mate, and 

Population 
July J, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

eases 

city 

\m, 


esti- 

Cases 

(’’uses 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

10- 

poi ted 

le- 

ported 

i ex- 
ported 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 


NEW ENGLAND 





1 





Maine 








1 


Po? t land 

73. 129 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

New Hampshire 






1 


0 


Coxiem d 

22, 408 
SI, 383 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

M •mchest ci 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

Vermont 










Haire 

1 10.008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Builmgton. 

23,013 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

12 

12 

0 

Mass; a* nu setts 






Boston 

770. 400 

33 

55 

14 

r> 

0 

290 

11 

30 

Fall River 

120,912 

144,227 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

Rimnglleld 

3 

3 

0 

i 

1 

6 

3 

1 

W orcestei 

191.927 

7 

4 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Rhode Island 











08 799 


1 

o 

0 

0 

0 


1 


242, 378 

i 

4 

11 

h 


3 

4 

0 

6 

Connecticut. 




0 


Bridgeport 

1 1 13, ;»/>.* 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

5 


1 138,030 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

3 

New Haven 

172, 90/ 

9 

4 

i 

2 

0 

80 

0 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New Yoik* 







32! 



Buffalo 

536,715 

10 

11 

9 

3 

0 

2 

19 

* New York 

5, 927, 625 

171 

252 

260 

29 

13 

189 

33 

212 

Roeht ster 

317,807 

5 

5 

20 



2 

03 

11 

12 

Svrflcuse 

184,011 

4 

7 

l 


1 

9 

15 

8 

New Jerse> 




| 


88 

0 


Camden 

124, 157 
438, 099 
127,390 

3 

- 3 

1 


1 

4 

Newark __ 

28 i 
1 

10 

S 

5 i 

0 1 

65 

8 

21 

Trenton.. 

! 4 j 

I 

1 

0 

5 

0 

6 

Pennsylvania 




1 

0 

372 

25 

57 

Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

72 ! 

| 00 

107 

2 ! 

Pitlsbui gh 

013, 142 

34 

IS 

13 

1 

i 3 

345 

4 

26 

Reading 

110,917 

13 1 

3 

3 I 

o j 

0 

117 

9 

0 

Scranton 

140. 030 

1 

2 

4 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

8 

EAST NOHTII CENTRAL 









Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

400,312 

7 

7 

7 


2 

3 

5 

9 

Cleveland 

888, 519 
201 v 082 

70 

21 

47 

5 

3 

7 

3 

19 

Cnlumhiis 

2 

3 

0 


3 

I 

9 

6 

Toledo 

208, 338 

13 

4 

4 


1 

119 

0 

2 

Indiana: 




0 

13 

i 


Fort Wayne 

93, 573 

0 

2 

0 

0 

° 

2 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

342, 718 
70, 709 


6 

0 


2 

22 

1 


9 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Terre Haute 

68,939 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

Illinois. 




10 


714 

13 


Chicago 

2,880,121 

72 

102 

GO 

0 

70 

Cicero.. 

Springileld 

55, 908 
61, 833 

7 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

20 

0 

29 

0 

2 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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Clip reports for t oeek ended Muy 9, 19 && — Continued 


Division, State*, and 
city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL — 

continued 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin. 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Haciue 

Superior - 

"WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

Iowa* 

Davenport 

Dee Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo- 

Mfssoui f * 

Kansas City 

St Joseph..* 

St. Louis 

North Dakota. 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen-.- 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Cumber land 

Fredenek 

District of Columbia* 

Washington 

Virginia- 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia* 

Charleston 

Huntington. 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina. 

Charleston 

Columbia - 

Greenville 

Georgia. 

Atlanta - 

Brunswick 

Savannah..- 

Florida: 

St Petersburg 

Tamna 


Population 
July !, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Men 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

m , m 

56 

49 

17 

3 

3 

21 

12 

117,968 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

36 

0 

145, 947 

13 

3 

2 

0 

0 

88 

1 

42,519 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

14 

484, 595 

42 

32 

30 

1 

0 

241 

82 

64, am 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

» 39, 671 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106, 289 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

409, 125 

33 

16 

30 


3 

25 

7 

241,891 

19 

12 

24 


3 

6 

17 

61,202 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

DO, 923 

0 

3 

4 

0 


0 

0 

79, 602 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

38 

39, 667 

7 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

351,819 

4 

7 

2 

1 

1 

6 

11 

78, 232 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

803, 853 

40 

37 

72 

0 

0 

11 

6 

24,841 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14, 547 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

15, 829 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

29,206 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

58,761 

6 

2 

2 


1 

0 

2 

204, 382 

6 

4 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

52. 555 

16 

' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

57 

79,201 

20 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

117,728 

3 

3 

5 ] 

0 

I 

0 

6 

0 

773, 580 

103 

20 ' 

11 1 

18 

4 j 

12 

51 

32, 361 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 


2 1 

0 

11,301 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

i 437 } 571 

15 

10 

26 

2 

2 

39 


30,277 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

159, 089 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

181,044 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

16 

7 

55, 502 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

45, 597 

0 

1 

3 


1 

15 

2 

57,918 

0 

0 

0 

6* 


0 

0 

156,208 

4 

1 

0 


1 

7 l 

0 

29, 171 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35,719 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

56,230 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

71,245 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39,088 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25, 789 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

222,963 

4 

3 ' 

1 

16 

1 

0 

0 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

89,448 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

14 

24, 403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 2 

0 

0 

56, 050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


> Population JaU. 1, 1920. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


28 

2 

3 

1 

15 

1 

I 


1 

7 

7 


12 

2 


0 


0 

0 

4 

1 

1 


2 

81 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 


8 
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City reports for week ended May 9, t9%5 — Continued 


May 29, 1925 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

ro- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 
’ niOBia, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kontucky' 










Covington 

57, 877 

0 

1 

1 


1 



_ 

Louisville 

257,071 

3 

4 





0 

Tennessee- 




0 

1 

0 

6 

Memphis 

170,007 

4 

3 

0 


2 

10 

1 

Q 

Nashville 

121, 128 

2 

1 

1 


2 

49 



Alabama 









Birmingham 

195,901 

5 

1 

0 

6 

3 

o 

0 

g 

Mobile 

(13, 858 

1 

0 

0 


1 

o 

o 

o 

Montgomery 

45,383 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fori Smith 

30, 035 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Little Hock. . - 

70,910 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

j 

X 

Louisiana 










New Ot leans 

404, 575 

4 

7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

o 

11 

Shreveport 

54, 590 

4 


0 

0 





Oklahoma' 







4 

Oklahoma 

101, 150 

1 

1 

0 

o 

o 

1 

1 

2 

Texas- 










Dallas 

177,274 


3 

1 

0 

o 

1 


3 

Galveston ... 

4(5, 877 

] 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

X 

Houston . 

154,970 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

San Antonio. 

184, 727 

0 

1 

0 



2 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana 










Billings... 

10, 927 

0 

l 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

7 

2 

Great Falls... 

27, 787 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

o 

1 

Helena 

i 12,017 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

M issouhi 

Idaho 

1 12, 008 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Boise..... 

22, 800 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado 










Denver 

272,031 

10 

11 

0 


2 

r } 

67 

g 

Pueblo ... . 

43,519 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

New Mexico. 










Albuquerque 

Utah 

16, 648 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Salt Lake City. . .. 

126,241 

13 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

26 

2 

Nevada. 










Keno 

12, 429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 










Washington. 










Seattle 

i 315, 685 

40 

5 

5 

0 


0 

71 . 


Spokane 

104, 573 . 

.. 

2 







Tacoma 

101,731 


1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

i 

Oregon: 










Portland 

273, 621 

4 

4 

16 

3 

0 

2 

9 

11 

California: 










Los Angelos .... 

666, 853 

39 

33 

23 

14 

2 

23 

12 

16 

Sacramento 

09, 950 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

539, 038 

43 

23 

10 

4 

1 

8 

37 

13 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 9 , 1996 — Continued 



Scarlet fever j 

Smallpox 

Tulier- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fover 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

: 

■ 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

portod 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine 











22 

Portland . ... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New Hampshire. 









0 



Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


19 

Vermont 












Burro 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Builmgton ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Massachusetts 











224 

Boston 

61 

78 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

2 

0 

31 

Fall Kiver. ... 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

32 

Springfield 

W oi center _ . . 

ft 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

31 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

1 

66 

Hhode Island 









0 


17 

Pawtucket ... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Providence. 

10 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

67 

Connecticut 








{) 

i 

o ! 


23 

Bud Report . 

6 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

llaitford 

4 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

29 

New Haven. J 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

36 

MIDDIE ATLANTIC 

Now York 




. 




i 

0 


151 

Buffalo 

18 

23 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

21 

Now York 

21 1 

280 

0 

0 

0 

i 120 

12 

18 

l 

120 

1, 486 

Rochester ... 

13 

30 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

83 

Syracuse . . 

12 | 

5 

0 

o 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

fi 

59 

Now Jersej, 









0 


34 

Camden 

2 

17 

0 

o 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Nov m k 

21 

24 

0 

0 

0 

ft 1 

0 

0 

0 

51 

112 

f Pi onion 

;{ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


49 

Pennsylvania 







0 


Philadelphia... 

70 

143 

0 

10 

2 

60 

4 

3 

09 

571 

Pittsbuigh 

22 

94 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

9 

174 

Reading... .. 

3 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Set an ton 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

G 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio* 





' 







Cincinnati 

12 

1ft 

2 

4 

0 

15 

1 

3 

0 

7 

114 

Cleveland-.. . 

21 

32 

1 

0 

0 

19 

2 

1 

0 

39 

187 

Columbus 

! o 

17 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

85 

Toledo 

15 

1G 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

30 

68 

Indiana 









0 


21 

Foi t Wayne... 

2 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Indianapolis. __ 

16 

9 

fi 

1 ) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

83 

South Bend. _. 

3 

13 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Torre Haute... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Ulino's 










97 

706 

Chicago 

Ciccio 

72 

198 

2 

2 

0 

52 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

• 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Springfield... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Michigan 










90 

258 

Detroit 

75 

no 

7 

0 

0 

17 

3 

3 

0 

Flint 

fi 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

19 

(Hand Rapids 

7 

35 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

34 

Wisconsin 












Madison 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

Milwaukee 

29 

21 

I 

31 

3 

C 

0 

0 

0 

22 

01 

Racine 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Superior 

2 

il 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota: 











11 

Duluth 

3 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis... 

27 

94 ; 

7 

0 

2 

4 

i 

0 

0 

3 

94 

pt. Paul 

* Pulmonary tube 

17 

rculosis 

37 ! 
only. 

5 

1 

0 

4 

91 

1 

0 

17 

52 
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City reports for week ended May 9 , 1925 “Continued 


i 

: 

. 

"Division, State, 
anti city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

10- 

poi ted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exiied- 

anoy 

[ 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

| 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

CuloSjS, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

e,xjK‘ot- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NOKTII CKN- 












tkal- continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

2 

1 

r> 

1 



1 

0 


0 


Des Moin<»s 

II 

7 

3 

3 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux C^ity 

3 

2 

1 

A 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo _ . _ . 

* 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri 












Kansas City. 

0 

59 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

103 

St. Joseph 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St Louis 

31 

79 

2 

2 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

15 

205 

North Dakota. 












Fat go _ . ... 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Grand Folks 

1 

0 

0 

0 



o 

0 


() 


South Dakota 












A foordocii. . 


3 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls . _ 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

10 

Nebraska 


1 










Lincoln... 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

18 

Omaha . 

4 

3 

2 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Kansas* 

i 











Topeka.. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Wichita 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

25 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












W llmington... 

3 

5 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Maryland. 

Baltimore.. . 

26 

21 

0 

3 

0 

29 

2 

0 

0 

96 

253 

(’umbei land... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Fredenck 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of ( olum- 

: 











biu* 

: 











Washington. 

IB 

21 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 

125 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg... 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 

9 

Norfolk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 


Richmond.. .. 

2 

l 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

40 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


11 

West Virginia 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Huntington 

1 

o 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

2 

G 

21 

North Carolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

12 

Wilmington... 

1 . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Wmston-8alem 

1 

1 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 ! 

3 

18 

South Carolina 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 j 

0 

3G 

Columbia 

1 

& 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

6 

2 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

3 

2 

5 ; 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

11 

75 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

• 0 

3 

26 

Florida- 












St. Petersburg. 

1 

0 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 


21 

KAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O’ 

20 

Loudsvillc 

3 

10 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 1 

1 

0 

9 

78 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

3 

l 

6 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

12 

57 

Nashville 

j 1 j 

9 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

2 

1 

G 

36 

Alabama: 












Birmingham. - 

1 

23 

0 

54 

0 

5 

1 ! 

0 

0 

13 

56 

Mobile 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Montgomery.. 

‘ 0 

1 1 

0 

0 

l) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

12 
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City repo is for week ended May 9 } 1925 — Continued 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 


Typhoid fever 
Whoop- 


Tuber- 

Division, State, Coses, Cases, 0a « ( ' s > , couKh, Dcat . hs » 

and city csti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths u ” uu esti- Cases Deaths cases _ 

mated rc- mated re- re- * ‘ , mated re- rc- ro- 

expect- ported ‘expect- ported ported 1 expect- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy aney 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith. 
Little Rock... 
Louisiann' 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport .. 
Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 

Texas- 

Dallas 

Galveston ... 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


Montnna* 

Billings 

Great Falls 

II elena 

M lasoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo... 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque.. 

Utah 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada 

Keno 


Washington 

Seattle 

Spokane... ... 
Tacoma 


2 17 I. 

7 L 

i 9 ; 


Portland 

liforma. 

8 

10 

4 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Los Angeles .. 

13 

29 

1 

27 

0 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Sacramento 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

15 

11 

2 

3 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Oases Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts- 

Boston 

2 

1 

Fall River 

1 

1 

Rhode Island 

Providence 

1 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

1 

0 

1 New York 

b 

3 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

1 

0 


Lethargic 


m 223 

0 22 

03 HO 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


1115 May 28, 1025 

City reports for week ended May 9, 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State ,and city 

Cases 

• 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

• 

I Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago 

3 

3 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri- 

Kansas City 

0 

0 

1 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St Louis 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore. 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina. 

Kalcigh„_. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

St Petersburg... 

0 

1 

0 

() 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham... - 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Llttto Rook 

0 

i 

! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

Shreveport . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

San Anion 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado. 

Denver 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

FACIEIC 

Washington. 

Tacoma 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-wcck period ended May 9, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting eases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
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eluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below: 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 29 to May 9, 1925 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

i 

Mai. IS 

1 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

105 cities 1 

162 

167 

167 

* 168 

177 

158 

160 

8 162 

4 158 

*157 

New England 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

129 

144 

127 

109 

Middle Atlantic 

167 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

East North Central. 

114 

128 

134 

112 

93 

96 

110 

113 

no 

113 

West North Central- 

2S2 

201 

199 

247 

220 

226 

168 

187 

201 

278 

South Atlantic 

104 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

East South Conti al 

63 

40 

69 

57 

23 

34 

46 

40 

40 

11 

West South Central. 

144 

158 

97 

121 

83 

107 

74 

79 | 

70 

65 

Mountain 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 j 

105 

239 

3 285 

4 118 

105 

Pacific 

235 

197 

249 

2 179 

"I 

171 

168 

165 ! 

200 

* 123 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities 

418 

449 

506 

2 607 


531 

589 

4 646 

4 582 

2 627 

New England 

656 

642 

72") 

756 

! 967 1 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

1,004 

984 

Middle Atlantic 

428 

518 

598 

633 

734 

080 

815 

782 

734 

797 

East North Conti nl 

789 

740 

775 

798 

1 736 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

West North Central 

68 

75 

93 

89 

t » 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

South Atlantic 

100 

146 

189 

136 

209 

207 

256 

295 

! 305 

240 

East South Central. 

86 

11 

69 

34 I 

69 

34 

97 

ISO 

200 

343 

West South Central - 

23 

88 

42 

9 I 

88 

61 

65 

37 

28 

32 

Mountain 

29 

763 

573 

38 i 

219 

57 

267 

3 221 

4 551 

181 

Pacific 

107 

no 

189 

2 151 

209 

241 

151 

203 

162 

2 95 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

395 

432 

427 

2 419 

409 

! 367 

342 

3 361 

l 

4 309 

2 323 

New England.. . - 

584 

534 

544 

G04 

534 

529 

360 

407 

430 

415 

Middle Atlantic-.. . 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

323 

319 

East North Central. 

433 

497 

498 

483 

442 

422 

403 

433 1 

324 

366 

West Noith Central- 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

647 

651 

692 j 

518 

618 

South Atlantic 

171 

219 

140 

167 

175 1 

152 

167 

175 

132 

106 

East South Central. 

194 

355 

286 

286 

263 

280 

229 

257 

263 

263 

West South Conti al . 

' 185 

107 

134 

102 

51 

88 

60 

121 

111 

88 

Mountain 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 | 

258 

315 

3 428 ! 

4 385 

277 

Pacific 

218 

229 

218 

2 222 

191 1 

174 

145 

148 

125 

2 151 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


105 cities 

62 

61 

03 

2 58 

57 

51 

48 

| 8 62 

4 50 

*46 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

East North Central 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

22 

27 i 

39 

30 

44 

West Noi th Central. 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 1 

89 

75 

60 

South Atlantic 

51 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

East South On tral. 

652 

1 446 

646 

423 

42 

572 

395 

457 

435 

377 

West South Central 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

Mountain 

48 

95 

67 

19 

19 

19 

10 

*31 

4 10 

48 

Pacific 

206 

247 

212 

2 191 

255 

148 

162 

261 

206 

*176 


1 1 He- figures given in f his table ore rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases leported Populations ust <1 are estimated as of July 1, 1923 
! jjPOKimo, Wash., not included Repot t not received at time of going to press. 

* Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

4 Billings, Mont., not included. 
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May 29, 1925 


Summary of weekly reports from, cities , February 89 to May 9, 1925 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

105 cities 

11 

10 

12 

Ml 

9 

10 

12 

* 16 

4 18 

>14 

New England 

7 

6 

30 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 

Middle Atlantic-- - 

10 

5 

H 

7 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

13 

East North Central- 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

West North Central- 

li 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

G 

12 1 

2 

South Atlantic .. .. 

8 

24 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

East South Central. 

34 

34 

40 

57 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

West South Central- 

28 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

5(5 

51 

51 

46 

Mountain. 

(0 i 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

38 

>31 

<0 

0 

Pacific 

15 

15 

0 

*28 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 

*0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

30 

34 

42 

33 

34 

27 

27 

*30 

4 22 

15 

New England . 

17 

35 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

Middle Atlanta* 

10 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

East North Cordial 

27 

33 

49 

40 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

16 

West Noith Central- 

35 

33 

42 

46 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

n 

South Atlantic.-- .. 

53 

33 

53 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

East South Central . 

103 

91 

120 

86 

69 

74 

80 

86 

51 

51 

West South Central- 

143 

107 

76 

36 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

Mountain 

19 

48 

48 

38 

181 

86 

1 38 

*82 

4 49 

19 

Pad tic 

29 

in 

12 

53 

29 

L " 

l * 

12 

12 

16 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


105 cities 

205 

222 

217 

200 

204 

201 

192 

3 204 

4 107 

151 

New England 

220 

229 

211 

219 

251 

21 1 

206 

186 

149 

161 

Middle Atlantic 

21 n 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

223 

200 

185 

East North Central - 

1 93 

241 

22 2 

214 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

West North Central . 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

South Allan t'o - 

203 

246 

290 

252 

234 : 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

East South Atlantic 

260 

366 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

286 

104 

160 

West South Cent lal ! 

229 

178 

178 

168 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

138 

Mountain .. 

162 

210 1 

172 

200 

162 

2(>7 

! 210 

8 234 

4 128 

124 

Pacific 

139 

155 i 

; 

131 

159 

159 

J19 

98 

L_ M7 _ 

127 

123 


* Spokane, Wash , not included Report not leooived at tune of going to press. 

* Helena, Mont , and Poise, Idai'o, not included. 

4 Billings, Mont , not meiudod. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group } estimated as of July 1, 1928 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 

Number 
of cities 
repealing 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population ■ 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 

Aggiegato 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

T05 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28.140,934 


Now England 

12 

12 

2,098.746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2, 566, 901 
911,885 

1, 124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2, 098, 746 
10,304,114 
7,032,635 
2,381,454 
2, 566, 901 
911,885 
1,023,018 
546,445 
1,276,841 

Middle Atlantic - . 

10 

10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic * 

22 

22 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central „ 

8 

6 

Mountain * 

9 

0 

Pacific 

6 

3 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


ALGERIA 

Typhus fever — Department of Algiers — April 80, 1925. — Under date 
of April 30, 1925, the occurrence of 27 cases of typhus fever in 
villages in the department of Algiers was reported. Of these, 24 cases 
occurred in the native population and 3 cases among Europeans. 
During the week ended April 20, 1925, a fatal case of typhus fever 
was reported at Algiers. 

CHINA 

Smallpox — Chungking. — Under date of April 18, 1925, smallpox 
was stated to he widespread at Chungking, China, but with less 
extension than in the year 1924. 

HAWAII 

Plague-infected rodents — April 28-30, 1925. — Under date of May 8, 
1925, two plague-infected rodents were reported taken in the Island 
of Hawaii, on April 28 and 30, respectively. The rodents were 
trapped in practically the same locality in the vicinity of the Pacific 
Sugar Co. stables. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague— March 1-15, 1925— During the period March 1 to 15, 
1925, 99 cases of plague with 92 deaths were reported in the Province 
and town of Tananarive, Madagascar. Of these, 04 cases were stated 
to have been bubonic, 13 pneumonic, and 22 septicemic in type. For 
distribution according to locality, sec page 1120. 

MEXICO 

Smallpox — Tuxpam District — April- May, 1925. — Information 
dated May 7, 1925, shows prevalence of smallpox in Tuxpam 
District, Mexico, with 20 cases and three deaths reported for the 
preceding three-week period. The outbreak was stated to have 
occurred at Alamo, in a camp of 4,000 persons, located about 25 
miles from the port of Tuxpam. It was stated that no cases had 
occurred at the ports of Tuxpam or Port Lobos. 

( 1118 ) 
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NEW ZEALAND 


May 29, 1928 


Further relative to epidemic poliomyelitis, New Zealand — March 3- 
April 13, 1925 . — During the period March 3 to April 13, 466 cases 
of poliomyelitis with 63 deaths were reported in New Zealand. 1 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague- — Boshof District — March 29- April 4, 1925 . — During the 
week ended April 4, 1925, three cases with one death of plague were 
reported in the Union of South Africa. The cases occurred on farms 
in Boshof District, and in the native population. 

WEST AFRICA 

Plague — Small pox — Lagos. —1 T n dcr date of May 19, 1925, plague 
and smallpox were reported present at Lagos, West Africa. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable disease s-Y mr 1 924 a n nary- February, 1925 . — 
During the year 1924 and the months of January and February, 1925, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia) as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

1 

Deaths j 

_ _ ! 

Diphtheria 

1,635 

284 

Dysentery.. 

3. 104 

345 

Malaria 

48, 012 

1.50 

Measles 

23, 073 

342 

Mumps 

1,600 

10 

Recurrent fever 

15 






Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Scarlet fever 

9,787 

2, 038 

Smallpox--- 

330 

64 

Typhoid fever 

5, 999 

697 

Typhus fever 

319 

22 

Whooping cough I 

4, 664 

177 


JANUARY, 1025 


Anthrax 

24 

5 

Scarlet fever 

960 

212 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

8 

2 

Smallpox 

4 

t 

Diphtheria 

129 

37 

Typhoid fever 

376 

68 

foysentery 

26 

8 

Typhus fever 

36 

i 

Lethargic encephalitis 

3 

2 

Whooping cough 

466 

35 

Measles — . 

1, 720 

34 



FKBRUARY, 1925 


Anthrax 

19 

4 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

18 

7 

Diphtheria 

123 

22 

Dysentery 

27 

3 

Lethargic encephalitis 

7 

1 

Measles 

1,880 

27 


Recurrent fever 

1 

766 

2 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

150 

Typhoid fever 

Mil) 

30 

Typhus fever 

51 

7 

Whooping eough 

710 

42 


Population, 12,017,323. 


* Public Health Reports, May 22, 1925, p. 1078. 
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M»y 29, 1925 |1120 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 29, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

India 




Madras. 

Apr 5-18 

3 

4 

1 

Rangoon 

Mar. 29- Apr. 11... 

6 

3 


PLAGUE 


Remarks 


Mar 15-28, 1925: Cases, 3,941; 
deaths, 2,185. 


Brazil : 

Bahia 

Apr. 5-18.._ 

2 

1 


Ceylon* 

Colombo 

Mar 29- Apr 14... 

5 

4 


Egypt _ 



Apr 16 22, 1926: Cases, 1, Jan. 1- 
Apr 22,1925 Cases, 24, deaths, 
14 Corresponding period, 

year 1924, cases, 112 

Apr 28, 1925 One plague rodent 
trapped, A pi. 30, 1925 One 
plague rodent trapped. Vi- 
cinity of Pacific Sugar Mill, 
Island of Hawaii 

Mar. 16-28, 1925* Cases, 13, M8; 
deaths, 1 1 ,915. 

Hawaii 




India 




Bombav 

Karachi 

Mar 22-Apr. 4 ... 
Apr 12 18 .. 

20 

1 

14 

Madias Piesiiicucv 

M’hi 15-21 

83 

53 


Rangoon 

Mai 29- Apr 11 . 

Mat 12-25 ... . 

30 

28 


Java: 

EaH. Java - 

Soerabaya 

8 

8 


West Java - 
Residency — 


14 


Peknlorigan . - 

rlo 


28 


Togal..!. ___ 

| do 


3 


Madagascar 

Tananarive Pro vine**,.. 



Mar. J-J5, 1925. Cases, 99; deaths, 
92. Bubonic, 64 eases; pneu- 
monic, 13; septicemic, 22. 
Pneumonic. 

Tunananvo town 

Mar 1-15 

3 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

Mur 29- A pr 4_.._ 

Apt. 1-10. 

1 


Syria. 

Beirut 

1 



Union of South Africa 


i 

1 

Mar 29-Apr 4, 1925, Cases, 9; 

deaths, 1 Native. 

On farms. 

Boshof District 

Mai. 29- Apr. 4 

3 

1 




SMALLPOX 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Mar. 15-28 

1 

8 

6 


Ceylon 

Colombo 

Mar 29-Apr. 11... 

Apr. 12- 18 

r> 


Port cases, 4; town, 1 case. 

Prevalent. 

China. 

Chungking 



Shanghai 

Apr. 12-25 

2 

1 

Great Britain: 

Nov castle on Tyne 

Apr. 20-May 2 

1 



India 


Mar 15-28, 1925: Cases, 16 , 979 ; 
deaths, 3,647. 

Bombay 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4 

Apr 12-18 

131 

71 

Karachi. 

16 

2 

Madi as 

Apr. 5-18 . 

197 

77 


Rangoon 

Mar. 29-Apr. 11... 

Apr. 20-26 

227 

1 

98 

98 


Japan 

Nagasaki 

3 

9 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya 

Mar. 12-25 



* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Con tinned 

Reports Received During Week Ended' May 29, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico. 

Guadalaiarn 

May 5-11 

Apr. 19-25 


5 


Mexico City 

5 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

San Luis Potosi 

May 3-9 

I 

Torrcon 

Apr. 1-30 

1 

1 

Tux parti district 

Apr. 17-May 7 

Jan. 1-31 

20 

3 


Peru: 

Arcquipa 

3 


Jbo‘ 

Feb 1-28 


1 


Poland 



„ | 

Feb. 8-14, 1925 2 cases. 

Spain: 

Malaga 

Apr. 20 May 2 . _ 


1 

2 

Valencia 

. . do 1 

1 



Switzerland: 

Berne 

Mar. 29~Apr 11... 

Apr. 1-10. _ 

3 



Syria 

Beirut 




Tunis 

Tunis. 

Apr 30 May 0 

8 

13 


Yugoslavia . . . ... 


Year 1924 Cases. 330; deaths, 64. 
Jan. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4, deaths, 
1. Feb 1-28, 1925 Cases, 2. 

Do L - 



1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algol in* 

Algieis 

Apr. 11-20 

i 

■ 

1 

1 

In villages m the department of 
Algicis, 24 cases in the native 
population and 3 among Euro- 
peans 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Mexico* 

Mexico City. 

Apr. 19-25. 

5 


Peru. 

Aicquipn 

Mar. 1-31 


1 

Poland 1 



Feb 8-21, 1925* Coses, 246; 

Tunis 

Tunis i 



Apr. 30-May 0 

Mar 29- Apr. 4. .. 

1 


deaths, 19. 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province 


Outbreaks. 

Port Elizabeth 

Mar. 1-7 


i 

Natal 

Mur. 29-ADr. 4. ... 


Do. 

Yugoslavia 

! ...... : i 


Year 1924 Cases, 319; deaths, 22. 





Jail. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 36; 

deaths, 1. Feb. 1-28, 1925: 
Cases, 51, deaths, 7. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon 




June 29-Dec. 27, 1924* Cases, 14; 

Colombo 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


deaths, 13. Dec 28, 1924- Jan. 
24, 1925. Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 27,164, deaths, 16,228. 
Jan 4-Mar. 14, 1925: Cases, 

Do 

Jan. 11-24 

2 

2 

India 



Bombay - 

Nov 23-Dec 20.., 

4 

4 


Jan. 18 24 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Jan 3 

59 

51 

22,186; deaths, 13,277. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar 21 

205 

104 

Do 

Mar. 29 Apr. 4 

Nov 16-Jan. 3 

49 

46 

Reported to be epidemic May 9, 
1925. 

Madras 

69 ] 

40 

Do 

Jail 4 -Mar. 7 

139 

99 



Nov. 9-Dec 20 ... 

9 1 

2 


Rangoon 

Jun. 4-Mar. 28 

H 

10 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 — Continued 

CHOLERA- -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

lndo- China 




Aug t-Bept 30, 1924: Oases, 14; 

Province— 

Anani 

Aug. 1-31 

Aug. 1-Sept 30. 
Dec. 1-31... .. 

1 

l 

deaths, 10. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Oases, 5; deaths, 2. 

Cambodia 

6 

5 

Do 

I 



Cochin-China 

Aug 1-Dee. 31- .. 
Nov. 30 Dec 6 

10 

5 


Raigon 

1 



l)o 

Mar 15-21 

1 

1 


Tonkin 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Nov 9 29 

4 

2 


Do.. 

Jan 18 Mar 21. _. 

8 

6 



PLAGUE 


Azores 

Fayal Island - 

Onstelo Bianco ._ . .. 

Nov 25 



Feteiia 

do 

1 


Bt Michael Island 

Nov 2- Jan 3 . 

30 

13 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 

Brazil 




Bahia . . .... 

Jan 4- Apr. 4 

9 

G 

Santos 

Year, 1924 

2 


British East \frioa 




Taiwan y lk a 'J 'oi r i t.ory 

Nov 23- Dec 27 

17 

10 

Do 

Jan 18-Mar 14--- 

18 

12 

Uganda 

Aug - Dec , 1924. . 

279 

243 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

29 

28 

Canary Islands 




Las Palmas 

Jan 21-23 

2 

- 

Do - 

Feb 4... 

1 


Do. ... 

Mar. 26 

1 

1 


Dec 19 

3 

1 

Tenet life— 




(Santa Cruz - 

Jan. 3._ 

1 


Celebes 




Macassar ... 

Oct 29. 



Ceylon 




Colombo 

Nov 9- Jan 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jan 4- Mar 28 

16 

17 

China 




Foochow 

Dec 28-J an. 3 



Nanking 

Nov 23-Mar. 7 

; 


fihing listen 

October, 1924 


790 

Ecuador 




Chimborazo Province— 




Alausi District 

Jan. 14 


14 

Paulo 

Mar. 16-31 

1 


Guayaquil _ 

Nov. 16-Dec. 3L., 

9 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Apr 15 

68 

29 

1 

NarunjHo { 

Feb. 10-Mar. 15... 

1 


Yaguachl 1 

Feb. *-Mar. 15 

2 

1 

Egypt 1 




Gold Coast 




Greece: 




Patras 

Apr. 5 - 

1 


Hawaii. 




Ilonokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 




i 



Present with several cases 


Bubonic 


Stated to be endemic 
Staled to have been infected 
with plague Sept 30, 1924 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz, do Teue- 
rilTc 

In vicinity 
Epidemic. 


Present 

Do. 

Mar 16- Apr 15, 1925 Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4 Hats taken, 22,290; 
found infected, 60 
At 2 localities ou Guayaquil <& 
Quito Ry 

Hats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Hats taken, 45,027; found in- 
fected, 234 


Year 1924 Cases, 873. Jan. 1- 
Apr. 15, 1925: Oases, 23; deaths, 
18. 

Septembor-Decomber, 1924; 
Deaths, 52. 


Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Ko marks 


India 

Bombay. 
Do... 
Do... 
Calcutta. 
Karachi.. 
Do... 
Do. . 


Madras Presidency 

Do 

Do 

Rangoon 

Indo-Ohina... 

Province— 

Anain 

Do 

Cambodia 

i)o. _ 

Cochin-China.. 

Saigon 


Nov. 22- Jan 3. .. 

Jan. 4-17 

Feb 8-Mar. 21_„ . 

Jan 18-24 

Nov. 30- Dec. 0 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

Mar. 29- Apr 11... 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-24 

Mar. 8-14 

Oct. 26- Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28 


4 
2 

36 

1 

2 

12 

5 
685 
658 

80 

26 

157 


Aug 1-Sept. 30. __ 
Dec. 1-31 .... .... 
Aug 1-Sept 30_._ 

Dec. 1-31 

. .do ... 

Dec 25 31 


4 

5 
18 

6 
3 
1 


3 

2 

33 

1 

1 

11 

6 

487 

511 

48 

25 

136 


4 

5 

15 

0 

1 

1 


Do 

Iraq 

Bagdad 

Japan 

Java 

East Java — 

Bbtar 

Pare . 

Sannirang.. 
Sidoardja _ . 
Soerabayn. 
Do 


Jan 11-17 

June 29-Jnn. 3 

Mar 22-28 

Aug 10 Dec 6 


2 

20 

1 

10 


1 

14 

1 


Nov 11-22 

Nov. 29. 

Mar 22-28. 2 

Jail. 2 . 

Nov. 16-Dec 31... 71 

Jan. 15-Mar. 11... 17 


2 


72 

14 


Soorakarta 

West Jova— 

Cheribon 

Do... 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Pasoorocnn 

Pekalongan 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Probalingga 

Tegal 

I)o 

Do 

Do 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port) . 

Do.... 

Itasy Province.. 

Do 

Majunga (port) 

Moramanga Province 


Feb. 20. 



Oct 14-Nov 3... 


14 

Nov 18-Dcc. 22... 


80 

Jan 1-14.. 


44 

Feb 5-11.. 


13 

Feb 19-25. 


13 

Dec. 27 



Oct 14-Nov 3... 


29 

Nov 18-Dec. 31.. . 


177 

Jan. 1-14 


81 

Feb. 5-11 


36 

Feb. 19-25 


38 

l)cc 27.... 



Oct 14~I>ec. 31_... 


26 

Jail. 1-14 


37 

Feb. 5-11 


7 

Feb. 19-25 


10 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 ... 

12 

5 

Feb. 1-15 

1 

1 

Nov 1-Dec. 15... . 

4 

2 

Feb. 1-28 

3 

3 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 


Taraatav© (port) 

Tananarive Province... 

Do 

Tananarive (town) 
Do 


Mauritius Island 

District— 

Fiacq 

Pamplcmousses.. 
Plaines Wilhems. 

Port Louis 


Nov. 1-30 


Oct. 16-Nov 30... 

Doc. 16-31 

Jan. 1--Feb. 28 


Dec. 1-31 

do 

January - Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

February -Decem- 
ber, 1924. 


1 


8 

4 

4 


5 

1 

54 

101 


I 


7 

4 

4 


4 

1 

47 

92 


Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1025: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan. 4-Mar 14, 1925. Cases, 
44,124, deaths, 36,647. 


Aug 1-Sept 30, 1924* Cases, 25: 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924; 
Cases, 11, deaths, 11. Corre- 
sponding month 1923: Cases. 
15; deaths, 5 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri, epidemic. 
Do. 

Declared epidemic. Province of 
Soerabaya 

Mar 29 \pr. 4, 1925* 2 plague 
rats found. 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 


Province Epidemic in one 
locality. 

Pekalongan Province. 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. I-Dec. 15, 1924: Casos, 40; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 28, 
1925 Cases, 6; deaths, 6. 

Oct. 16-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28: Cases, 357; deaths. 
295. 


Year 1924: Cases, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE- Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico. 

Apr. 6, 1925 - 



Plague rat found in vicinity of 

Morocco: 




Government wh&i ves. 

Fob. 9, 1925 Present in native 
quaiter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-No vein her, 1924. Cases, 





Palestine: 

Mar. 3-9 

1 


387, deaths, 317. 

Peru. 

Callao 

February, 1025 

C 

f» 


Siam’ 

Bangkok. ...... 

Dec. 28-Tan 3 

1 

1 


Do 

Siberia. 

Transbaikalia — 

Tmga... 

Tail 23-Mar. 21 ... 

Octohor, 1924 

7 

G 

3 

On Chita Railroad 

Strait*? Settlements. 

Nov 9-15 

1 1 

1 

Do ... 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4 

Jan 11-20 

27 ! 

8 


Syria. 

Beirut 

1 



Tin key. 

Constantinople _ 

Jan 9-15 J 

1 

5 


Union of South Africa 

Nov 22-Jnn. 3 ... 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Froo 

Do 

On vessels: 

Jan 4-Mar. 28 

52 

22 

Stale, and Transvaal 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 

Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 

1924. Plague r at found Ves- 
sel le!t for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov 12, 1924 

At Majimga, Madagascar, from 
DJibuti, Rod Sea port. 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria 




July 1-Dec 31, 1924* Cases, 409. 
Jan 1-20, 1925. Cases, 107 

Algiers. 

Jan. 1-Mar 31 

10 


Arabia. 

Aden 

Jan. 25- Apr. 18 

Mar 15-21 

14 

1 

Argentina 

1 




Jan. I-Feb 10 

4 



Bolivia. 

La Paz.. 

Do 

Nov. 1-Doe 21 . 
y&n. 1-Mar. 31 

20 • 

11 

12 


Brazil 

Pernambuco 

N ov . 9- Jan 3 _ . . . 

100 

27 


Do.... 

Jan. 4- Mar. 14 

103 

50 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

1 Jan 18-Feb. 28 

m \ 

14 


Do 

1 Mar. 8-28 

29 

7 


Uganda— 

Entebbe 

1 Oct. 1-31 

4 



Tanganyika Territory 

British South Africa 

Northern Khodesia 

Do 

Feb. 15-21 

1 



Oct. 28-Dec. 15.... 
Jan. 27 -Feb. 2 

57 

3 

2 I 

Natives. 

Southern Khodesm 

Jan. 29-Mar. 25... 

4 I 

i 

Bulgaria. 

Soda 

1 Mar. 12-18 

1 


Varioloid. 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary _ 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls. . 

Mar. 7-27 

6 ! 


Very mild. 

Vancouver 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

32 


Do.. 

Jan 4-Apr. 12 

305 



Do 

Apr. 19-May 3 

11 


dt 

Victoria 

Jan. 18-Apn 25 

11 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada— Continued . 




Manitoba— 




Winnipeg . 

Dee 7- Jan 3 

14 


Do. '. . . 

Jan 4 -Frl» 27„_ . 

30 


Do 

Apr 5-11 

1 


New Brunswick - 





Feb, 8 14 

1 






Hamilton . . 

. .. ... 

Jan 24-30 

1 


Kingston . 

Apr 12- IS ... ... 

1 


Ottawa 

Afar 21) Apr 4 



l)o . . 

May 3-1) 

2 


Welland 

Mar. 22-Apr 25... 

7 






Jan IK- Feb, 7 

4 1 

Do 

Mar 8-2K 

11 


China 





Nov 9-Feli 21 .. 



Do 

Fob 22-Mat 28 . 


11 

Ant lint?. - - - . --- 

Nov. 17 Doc 28 

ft 


Do ... . . 

Inn 5-Fob 14... _ 

lft 

1 

Du .... ... 

Mar 2-Apt ft ... 

9 


Canton . . . _ 

Mar 1ft \ !>i 11 




Alar 15 2! . . « 


Chungking 

Mai 22-Vnr 4 .. 




Foochow ... . 

Nov 2- Mar. 2S . 



Hongkong 

Nov U T,.n .1 ... 

0 

2 

Do.. 

Jan 1 Feb 7.. .. 

9 

7 

Do. _ ... 

Fob 13 Apr 4. 

27 

13 

Manchuria - 




I >uircn 

Jan lit Mar 1ft.. 

4 


Harbin... 

Jan 1ft- Feb 11. 

ft 


Nanking 

Jan 1-Mar 28.. . 



Shanghai 

Dee 7-27. .. . 

i 

2 

Do _ _ . _ _ 

Jan 18 Mar 7 


8 

Chosen 




Seoul „ __ ... 

Dec. 1 31. 

1 


Do ! 

Mar 1-31 

2 


Colombia 




Buenaventura ... j 

Fob 15- Vpr 4 

3 


Santa Marta 

Mar 1ft- 28 



Cuba: 




Santiago 

Apr 12-18 ... .... 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia 




Dominican Republic 




Puerta Plata J 

Mar 8-21 

3 


Dutch Guiana* 




Paramaribo 

Apr 20 

1 


Ecuador * 




Guayaquil 

Nov . 1(V Doc lft 

4 


Egypt* 




Alexandria.. 

Nov 12-Doe 31... 

10 


J>0 

Jan. S- 2 M 

8 


Do. . i 

Feb 2f> Alar. 4.. .. 

1 


Cairo 

Jan. 29-Fob 4 

1 

1 

Esthonla. 




France 




Do 

January, 1925 

If) 


Dunkirk.. 

Mar 2-8 

t 


St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 

7 

1 

Germany 




F rank fort -on - M mn 

Jan MO 

1 


Gibraltar 

Due. 8-14 

1 


Gold Coast .... 




Groat Britain: 




England and Wales 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

472 


Do 

Jan. 4^ Apr 13 

2,047 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Jan. 18-reb, 21 

9 


Do 

Mar. 1-7 

1 



Remarks 


County 

Nov 3t>- Dee 27, 1021 Oases. 33, 
Dee 28, 1024, to Apr 25, 1025: 
Oases, 60, deaths, l. 


July 27-N ov 20, 1024. Ceases, 27; 
deaths, l. 


Present 


Prevalent 

Prevalent No foreign eases 
Stated to in* widely iirevalettt; 

less than m peuod lit year 1024. 
Present 


Do. 


Present iti mild form In localities 
m vicinity. 


Apnl-J une, 1924, Oases, l, occur- 
mg in Province of Mara via. 


Dee. 1*31, 1024 Cases, 2. 

July- December, 1924' Cases, 81 

From vessel In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Huytli from Sfax, 
Tunis. 

June 20- Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Deeember, 1924: Cases, 105; 
deaths, 1. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX -Continued 


Placo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Greece _ _ 




Do. 




Salon iki 

Nov. 11 -Dec 22. __ 

3 


Do 

Feb 17-Mar 2. .. 

4 


Haiti* 




Cape Haitian 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2 .. 

6 





Bombay 

Nov 2-Jan.3_ 

30 

18 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mar 21 

470 

230 

Calcutta _ . 

<>ct.2ft~.Tan 8 

307 

170 

Do 

Jan 4- Mar. 21 

2, 669 

1, 875 

Do 

Mar 29- Apr 4 

392 

260 

Karachi ... 

Nov. 10- Jan 3 

lfi 

2 

Do 

Jan 4' Feb. 14 

62 

0 

Do - 

Feb. 22-Apr 11... . 

09 

21 

Madras 

Nov lft-Jan 3.. .. 

122 

48 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

552 

212 

Do... 

Mar 15- Apr 4. ... 

292 

120 

Rangoon 

Oct 2ft- Jan 3 

86 

28 

Do 

Jan 4-Feb 7 

287 

49 

l)o 

Feb 15-Mar 2H_._ 

894 

127 





Province— 




Amun 

Aug. 1-Sept 30 

49 

11 

Do . 

Dec 1-31 

107 

20 

Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

40 

9 

Do 

Dec 1-31 ... 

30 

13 

Cochin-China 




Saigon _ 

Nov. 10- Jan 3 

17 

5 

Do 

Jan. 4-Feb 21. ... 

32 

8 

Do 

Mar 1-28 

39 

6 

Tonkiu 

Aug 1-Sept 30 ... 

19 

7 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

238 

62 

Iraq - 

June 29- Jan. 10 — 

138 

67 

Do._ 

Jail 11-20 

4 

2 

Bagdad 

Nov. 9- Pec. 27 

2 

1 

Do 

Mar. 1-28 

2 


Italy 




Jamaica - 




Do 




Kingston.... 

Nov, 30-Dec. 27. - . 

4 


Japan _ 




Nagasaki _ _ 

Feb. 9-Apr. 19 

30 

ft 

Taiwan 

Jan 1-31 

1 


Java: 




East Java— 




Pasoeroean 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 

9 

1 

Do. 

Nov. 12-19 



Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-Dec. 31.... 

685 

212 

Do 

Jan. 15-Mar. 11 

461 

69 

West Java— 




Bat am 

Oct. 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14 

2 


I)o 

Dec. 20-Jan. 2 

19 

4 

Buitenzorg 

Dec. 25-31 

1 


Chenbon 

Oct.14-Nov.24.... 

15 


Do 

Jan. 1-28 

3 


Krawang 

Jan. 15-21 

1 1 


Pekalongan 

Oct.14-Nov.24.... 

22 


Do 

Dec. 25-31.... 

3 


Pemalang 

Jan 8-14 

1 


Preanger 

Nov. 18-24 

1 


Latvia 




Lithuania 




Malta 






Remarks 


January- Judo, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27 

July -December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 


Oct. 19, 1024, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Oases, 12,584; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan 4- Mar. 14, 1925. Cases, 
38,647; deaths, 8,847. 


Aug. 1-Pept 30, 1924 Casos, 223; 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924. 
Cases, 485, deaths, 114. 


Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1924- Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49 Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 50; deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do. 


June 29-Dec 27, 1924' Cases, 63. 
Nov 30, 1924-Jan 3, 1925: Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4- Apr 25, 1926: Cases, 275. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4, 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, ft. 

Jan 1-Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 6. 
Jan 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Apr. 1-15, 1925: Coses, 3. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
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Reparts Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico: 




Chmpns (State) 

Mar l. 



Durango 

Dec 1-31 


5 1 

Do. 

Jan. 1 -Apr. 30 ... 


29 i 

Guadalajara 

Dec 23-29 


1 1 

Do.. 

Jan. 6-Mm. 23 ... 


4 1 

Do 

Apr 21 4... 


6 j 

Mexico City. 

Nov 23-Dee 27 

5 

1 

I)o 

Jan 11 Apr. 18 

57 

I 

Monterey 



Oaxaca (State) 

JV1 ,\r 1 




Dec 1-31 

1 

i 

Do . 

Keb 22 -Mar 31... 

7 

i 

Saltillo . 

Feb 22- Apr It 


2 

San Luis Potosi 

Mcir 29- May 2 


3 

Tampico 

Dec 11 31 _ .. 

5 

4 

Do 

Jnn l-Apr 30 ... 

68 

20 

Vorn Crux _ . . ... 

Dec 1 Jan 3 . 


10 

Do 

Jan 5- Apr 19 . 


39 

Villa 1 lei mosa. ... 

Dec 28- Jan 10 



Yucatan (State).. 

A pr. 5-11 




Nigotiu.. , 




l>o 




Paraguay 




Asuni ion 

Jan 4 10.. 


1 

Porsia 




Teheran 

Kepi 23 Dim* 31 . 


12 

Do 

Jan 1- Feb 18 


10 

Peru 




Aro'iuipa ... 

Nov 24-30 . 


1 

Do .. 

Jan 1-31.. 


3 

Philippine Islands* 




Manila .. . 

Mar. 29- Apr 4 

3 


Poland 



Pot tugal 




Lisbon 

Dec 7 -Jan 3 

17 


Do . . 

Jan 4 ‘Apr. 25 

140 


Oporto 

Nov 30-Dec 27... 

3 

2 

Do 1 

Jan 11 -Mai 14 

3 


Do I 

A pi 12-25. . . 

2 

1 

Russia 




Senega! 




Dakar. . .... . 

Mar 16-22.... 

4 


Siam* 


i 


Bangkok.. 

Dec 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan 18- Feb. 21- 


19 

Do 

Mar 1-21 

11 

4 

Sierra Leone* 




Freetown 

Feb. 7-Mar. 15.... 

3 I 


Kaiyuna . .... 

Mar. 9-15 



Spain: 

1 

! 


Barcelona 

Nov. 27 -Dec. 31 . 


5 

Do __ .. 

Mar 19-25 


1 

Cadiz . 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 ... 


51 

Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28.. .. 


10 

Madrid. .. 

Year 1924 


40 

Do 

January- February 


13 

Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 


97 

Do . 

Jan. 4-Apr 25 


96 

Valencia . . 

Nov. 30-Dee. 6 

2 


Do 

Feb. 15 -Mar. 28. . 

5 


Straits Settlements: 




Singapore 

Switzerland: 

Feb 22-Apr. 4 

4 

1 

Berne 

Mar 15-21. 

1 


Lucerne.... 

Nov l-Dec. 31 

19 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Remarks 


Reported severely prevalent. 


Jan. 24. 1 005' Outbreak. Mar. 

14, 1925, present 
Reported severely prevalent. 


Present Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco 
In country towns 
January -June, 1924- Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87 

July-Novembcr, 1924- Cases, 87; 
deaths 25. 


Sept 21 -Dec. 28, 1924 Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2 Jan 4 -Fob 7, 1925: 
Cases, 13, deaths, 1 


Jan. 4-Apr. 18, 1925. Deaths, 35. 


J anuary- J une, 1 924 Cases, 18,229. 
July-November, 1924. Cases, 
3,665. 
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Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 — Continued 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria* 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-Dec 27... 

13 



Do 

Jan. 4~Feb 28 

71 

18 


Beirut 

Feb 11-20 

1 


Damascus 

Jan. 6-13 

2 



Do ...» _ „ 

Feb. 11-20 

22 



Tripoli- 

Tripoli __ 

July 14-Jan. 2 

53 



Tunis. 

Tunis 

Nov. 2.5- Dec 29 

42 

35 


Do ...... ..... 

Jan. 1-Apr 22 


325 


Turkey* 

Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19 

5 


Do 

Union of South Africa. 

Mar. 16- Apr. 15... 

6 

1 

Nov. 1 Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 

Cape Province 

Feb. 1-21 



Jiui. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4 -na- 
tives 

Outbreaks. 

1 Jan 25-31... 



Outbreak at railway ramp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do 

Nov 9- Jan. 17 



Natal. 

Mar 1-7 



Do. 


Nov.2"8_. 



Do 

Lady brand District 

Transvaal 

Jan 15-31. 




Nov.9-J«n 10 



Do 

Do 

Feb. 1-21 



Out bleaks 

Uruguay 




January-Junc, 1924 Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2 

luly -November, 1924. Cases, 53; 
deaths, 2. 

Do . . . 




Yugoslavia* 

Belgrade 

Mar. 1-Apr. 7 

6 


On vessel 

S. 8. Kldridge 

Mar 23. 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 

S. S. Uabami... __ 

Feb. 18 

1 


bantu and ports 

At Santiago do Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St,. Mnlo, France, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; be- 
lieved to have imported small- 
pox infection. 

8. S. Iiuyth 








TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria. 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924* Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers 

Nov. l~l)uc. 31 

5 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

13 

6 

Argentina. 

Rosario 

Jan. 1-31 

1 


Bolivia: 

La JPaz 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

3 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

2 



Do 

Mar. 1-31 

1 



Bulgaria 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924: Coses, 5. 

Do 




Chile: 

C oncepclon 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


1 

Do 

Jan. 6-12 


2 


Do 

Jan. 27- Feb. 2 


1 


Iquiquo.. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


2 


Do 

Feb 1-Mar. 28 


2 


Taleahuano 

Nov. 10-Dec. 20 


5 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 


1 


Valparaiso 

Nov. 25-Dec. 7 


4 


Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 28 


17 


China: 

Antung 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


Chosen 

Chemulpo 

Feb. 1-28 

1 



Seoul 

Nov. 1-30 . 

1 

1 


Do... 

Feb. 1-Mar. 3L-. 

6 

2 


Chechoslovakia 


December, 1924: Cases, 0. 

Do 

Jan. i-3 i 

14 
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Place 


Egypt: 

Alexandria- 

Do,**# 

Cairo 

Do 

Esthonia 

Do 

Franco 

Gold Coast 

Greece 

Do 

Athens . .. 
Balomki — 
Do 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


. Dec. 3-9 

. Mar. 12— 1H 

1 Oct 1 Dec. 23 

t Jan 22-2S 


1 1 

1 

13 8 

1 


Jan 1-31 


4 


Dee J -31, 1921- Cases, 5. 


! Fob 1-Apr. 10 ..J. 
I Nov. 17- Dec lft.. J 
, Jan. 25-31 


10 

3 2 


1 


July-Octoher, 1924* Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1 31, 1924 1 case. 

May-. I line, 1924 Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8 

July-Dewuber, 1924 Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4 


Japan 

Latvia — 

Lithuania. 


Mexico 


Durango 

Dec 1-31 


1 

Do.. . .. 

Mar 15- Apr 39 . 

" 1 

2 

Guadalajara . 

Dec 23-29 


1 

Mexico City 

Nov 9-Jan 3 ... 

80 


Do 

Jan 11- \pr. 18.... 

91 


San Tans Potosi... . ... 

Mar 8 11. 


l 

Do 

A nr. 26- M av 2... . 


i 

M nrncco i . . 



Palestine... 




Kkron 

Dec 23-29 

1 


Jerusalem.. . 

. . do ... 

o 


Do 

Jan 20-26 

l 


Mikveh ltutel .. .. 

do ... . .. 

l 



Petnch-Tikvah. 

Mar 24 30 . 

l 


Ramlch 

Feb 10-Mar 23. 

2 


Tiberias 

Feb 24- M nr 2.... 

2 


Peru. 




Arerjuipa 

Nov 24 -Dec 31 .. 

„ „ 

3 

Poland 




Portugal* 




Lisbon 

Dec 29- Jan 4 


2 

Do 

Apt 6-12 


1 

Onorto _ . _ 

Jan 4-Feb. 7.. 

2 


Rumania. 



Do ! 



Constanza 

Dec 1-20 

1 


Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 


Russia 





Leningrad 

June 29- Nov. 22... 

12 


Spain: 




Madrid 

Year 1924 


3 

Malaga 

Dee 21-27 


1 

Sweden: 




Gotcborg 

Jan. 18- Feb. 28 

2 


Tunis " 




Tunis 

Mur 5-25 

9 

1 

Do 

Apr. 2-22 

24 

5 

Turkey. 




Constantinople 

Nov 1ft- Dec. 19... 

6 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7 

9 

1 


Aug. 1-Nov. 1ft, J924. Cases, 2. 
OetoU'r-Dmimbor, i U24" Cases, 
30 Feb 1 28, 1925. Cases, 11. 
August -October, 1924. Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Juu 1-31, 1025: Cases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 


liu hiding municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 


November, 1924* Cases, f 
Nov. 12-Dec 29, 1924. Cases, 10. 


Sep! 28, 1921-, bin 3. 192ft Cases, 
7ft 1, deatlK ft? Jan 4-Feb 7, 
192ft Cast's, ftSl, deaths, 49 


January-June, 1921. Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July- December, 1924. Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38. 

Jan. l-Junc 30, 1924: Coses, 
95,682 July- November, 1924: 
Cases, 34,729. 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa .... 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 
1926: Cases, 159; deaths, 17; 
native In white population, 
cases, 12. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province 

Nov. 1-Doc 31 

126 

24 

* Do 

Jan. 1-Mai. 15.... 

74 

9 

Do 

Mar 22-28 


East London 

Nov 

1 


Do 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4 

3 

2 


Port Elizabeth 

Feb 22-28 

1 



Natal — 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

130 

50 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

43 

5 


Do 

Mar. 1-7 


Do. 


Feb 15-Mar. 28... 
Nov. 1-Dcc. 31 

4 


Orange Free State 

59 

8 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

32 

3 

Native. 

Trflncvnfll 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

30 

10 

5 

Do 


Do. 

Yugoslavia ............... 



Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. Mar. 8-14, 1925: 
Cases, 1. 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24- Dec 28... 

5 


Do 

Apr. 8-14 

2 



YELLOW 

1 FEVE 

R 

Gold Coast 

October-Novem- 


4 


Salvador: 

Sail Salvador. 

ber, 1924. 

Junc-October, 

1924. 

H | 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 
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I. Introduction 

As litmus was formerly the favorite detector of “acidity,” so 
methylene blue is to-day the favorite indicator of reduction. 

The reason for this would be difficult to see without historical 
perspective. The past has left no accumulation of data on oxidation- 
reduction comparable in type to the semi-quantitative data which led 
to the supremacy of litmus in differentiating “acidity" from “alka- 
linity.” No one, to our knowledge, ever drew an artificial lin-' of 
demarcation between oxidative and reductive solutions at the region 
of methylene blue decoloration; and while certain specific phenomena 
have been treated as if methylene blue were a unique reagent, there 
has remained a saving sense of a wider view. But when we trace 
significant events in the history of this interesting dye, we find that 
at almost the same moment it gained prestige as an invaluable stain- 
ing reagent (Dreser, 1885, Ehrlich, 1886), and as an indicator of 
biochemical reduction (Ehrlich, 1885). As’ a staining reagent, the 
commercial grade of this dyo has ever since been considered an essen- 
tial of cytological equipment. As an indicator of biochemical reduc- 
tion, it has held its place through a process akin to natural selection. 

«487*-25t — 1 (1131) 
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We are now able to show in quantitative terms what can be guessed 
from Ehrlich’s (1885) qualitative study of the combined velocity, 
capacity, and intensity factors of biological reduction; namely, that 
the oxidation-reduction system of methylene blue stands in the scale 
of oxidation-reduction intensity distinctly beyond the position of the 
very easily reduced indophenols, but yet distant from the utmost 
limit of reduction intensity. Consequently, the decoloration of 
methylene blue reveals a reduction intensity unmistakably distinct, 
yet not extreme. Moreover, it is a much more intense tinctorial 
agent than the sulphonated indigoes, ,tjie potentials of which stand 
midway between the reductive intensity of indophenols and the 
extreme of hydrogen overvoltage. Thus methylene blue, among the 
many dyes which were products of an enthusiasm for “ synthetic 
colors,” happened without design to possess characteristics so well 
adapted to a first crude survey of biological reduction that it has 
survived. 

As a staining reagent, and as an indicator of reduction, methylene 
blue soon became a common laboratory supply. As such it seems to 
have fallen into almost every conceivable use, ranging from an indi- 
cator in volumetric analysis to a therapeutic agent. 

In several of these uses there can now be revealed common prin- 
ciples. Since these are operative in phenomena which have been 
cited by those who have speculated upon biological oxidation, we 
shall make this paper the occasion for remarks of general interest. 

First we shall lay before the reader the data that we have obtained 
on the oxidation-reduction equilibria. 

The main features of the potentiometric studies are so like those 
described in previous papers of this series that only special aspects 
need be mentioned. However, these special aspects are important 
for an appreciation of the more formally tabulated data; and assuming 
that the reader is familiar with the main features of previous papers, 
we shall save space by placing in perspective at the outset the diffi- 
culties attending the establishment of accurate characteristic con- 
stants for the peculiar compound, methylene blue. 

II. Preparation and Analyses of Material 

Preparations of methylene blue chloride, which, for brevity, we 
shall call methylene blue, were made by two well-known methods. 
An examination of the products and a consideration of the numerous 
side reactions which are possible, convinced us that the preparation 
of pure methylene blue is largely a problem of purification subse- 
quent to synthesis. Since commercial preparations were available 
in the quantity required for adequate fractionation, we made use of 
them, drawing our supply from five different manufacturers at home 
and abroad. 
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In the following summary will ho found analytical data which 
require a foreword. There is still disagreement upon the determina- 
tion of moisture in methylene blue. Koch (1879) and Bernthsen 
(1885) report different results. Atack (1915) states that methylene 
blue is not completely dried at 105° C. and that decomposition sets 
in at 110° C. Wales and Nelson (1923) state that “in every case 
the salts ( samples of methylene blue chloride) could be completely 
dehydrated by drying them at 110° for one day, thereby confirming 
Koch’s results.” Wales and Nelson used a vapor-pressure method 
involving drying at low pressures. In vacuo (2 cm. Hg.), at 100° C., 
our samples attained only approximate constancy of weight within 
the periods recorded below and underwent changes, presently to be 
mentioned, which make us skeptical regarding the significance of 
this and further drying. 


Loss on drying sample F 

Weight of sample before drying 

Weight of sample after 5 hours drying 

Weight of sample after 8 hours drying 

Weight of sample after 13.5 hours drying 

Loss on drying sample G 

Weight of sample before drying 

Weight of sample after 2 hours drying 

Weight of sample after 7 hours drying 

Weight of sample after 11 hours drying 


Loss, 

Gram per cent. 

0. 5008 

. 3922 21. 69 

. 3914 21. 85 

. 3908 21. 96 


0. 5026 

. 3967 21. 07 

. 3940 21. 61 

. 3933 21. 75 


These samples had been recrystallized from water and dried for 
a short time in air at laboratory temperature. For a similar prepara- 
tion, Atack found, indirectly by titanium titration, 22.7 per cent 
moisture. This, he noted, agreed closely with the formula contain- 
ing “5H 2 0,” for which the percentage moisture should be 21.99. 
As indicated above, our watcr-crystallizerl samples give “moistures” 
close to that required by five molecules of water of crystallization; 
but as Wales and Nelson (1923) have shown, their vapor-pressure 
method gives no evidence that this water is present as water of 
crystallization. It is not perfectly clear that Atack’s experiment on 
drying was mado with material which contained no trace of ethanol. 
We found that a sample containing ethanol, on heating in air at 40°, 
gave a “disagreeable odor,” as noted by Atack. We recognized the 
odor of acetaldehyde. 

Assuming, for purposes of comparison only, the essential correct- 
ness of the “moisture determinations,” wo can put our data in the 
form shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 .™ Comparison of estimated dye content of methy- 
lene Hue samples 


Sample 

“Mois- 
ture" 
(per cent) 

Percentage dye in anhydrous material calcu- 
lated from— 

“Mois- 

ture" 

content 

Nitrogen 

content 

Titanium titration 

Before 

drying 

After 

drying 

Loss on 
drying 

F 

22.0 

* too 

99.4 

98.2 

80.2 



18.0 

G 

21.8 

too 

98.7 

98.1 

86.8 

12.3 

A 

12.8 

too 

101.1 

94.4 

48.1 

46 3 

H 

16. 9 

too 


97.8 

75.0 

22.8 

B 



too 

97.0 

90.9 

6.1 





1 Figures in italics are arbitrary reference values. 


Samples F and G had been “air-dried” at room temperature. 
For these there is shown, on the one hand, a substantial although 
not satisfactory agreement in three different estimates of anhydrous 
dye, and, on the other hand, a very serious loss in titratablc material 
on drying. Sample A had had no heat treatment so far as we 
know. However, the available record states that it had been 
“desiccated/ 7 The sensitiveness of this sample to desiccation was 
suggested by the first titanium titration, and was made very evident 
on heat treatment. Sample H vras a commercial one and we know 
nothing of its possible previous heat treatment. Tn the case of A 
and H our heading “before drying” in Table 1 refers to treatment 
in our hands. A portion of sample H was also dried in air at 150° C. 
The resulting material was quite insoluble in water and in ethanol 
and could not be titrated. Data on sample B are included, although 
the percentage of dye is estimated on the basis of nitrogen. Pro- 
gressive drying gave in sequence 90, 70, 60 per cent titratable 
material. 

Atack's note on the effect of drying differs in detail from our 
observation, but the general import, which Atack had no occasion 
to emphasize, is the same. There is- uncertainty regarding the 
value or oven the meaning of “moisture” determinations in a scheme 
of analytical assay; and yet for this compound, which persistently 
occludes material that interferes with precise assay through chlo- 
rine and sulphur determinations, “moisture” determinations are 
of importance. According to Wales and Nelson tho water held by 
methylene blue is not constitutive even to the extent of being water 
of crystallization. Yet its loss under the conditions that we have 
described is associated with loss of the essential properties of methy- 
lene blue. The effects of long desiccation at low temperature 
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should be investigated in detail. We suspect slight dcnaturation 
even at low temperature. 

Finally, since an error of one millivolt in otherwise accurate 
electrometric measurements can be occasioned by 2 per cent of 
reactive impurity, it is evident that the precise definition of electro- 
metric constants is impossible until analytical control to within at 
least a few tenths of a per cent is assured. 

Sample A . — This was a portion of the material purified by Mr. 
Zoller in 1919 and used in the studies reported in Clark’s (1920) 
preliminary paper. The detailed description of the purification has 
been lost, but according to the available record the material was 
dried at room temperature in vacuo over stick KOH and concen- 
trated H 2 S0 4 . 

We found 11.54 and 11.64 per cent nitrogen. The average indi- 
cated 88.2 per cent anhydrous dye, while moisture determination 
indicated 87.2 per cent and titanium titration 82.3 per cent. 

. Sample II . — Sixty grams were added to 500 c. c. of water con- 
taining 10 c. c. of concentrated HC1. The suspension was heated 
on a water bath one hour and then filtered. On cooling, a large 
part crystallised out. The crystals were dried in air 48 hours, and 
then were placed in 250 c. c. of absolute ethanol which was heated 
to boiling. The solution was then filtered into 300 c. c. of ether. 
The resulting crystals were sucked dry on a Buchner funnel and 
dried in a vacuum desiccator for 24 hours. When this material 
was heated in an air oven (temperature rising slowly to not over 
40°), a strong odor of aldehyde was noticed. The crystals were 
therefore redissolved in water and recrystallized. The final material 
was sucked dry and dried in an air oven at 60° for 20 hours. Weight, 
28 grams. 

The percentages of components found in Sample B and anhydrous 
dye calculated therefrom were as follows : 



Found 
per cent 

Average 
per cent 

! Calcu- 
lated an- 
hydrous 
dje, per 
cent 

Nitrogen 

f 11.85 
\ 11.95 

/ 10. 59 

\ 10.51 

J 10. 23 
\ 10. 27 

/ 10. 10 
\ 10.00 
Trace 
0.10 

} 11 90 

} 10. 55 

| 10. 16 

90.5 

95.2 

101.5 

Chlorine - 

Sulphur (Parr bomb).. 

(Fusion). 

Sulphate sulphur 

Ash less than 







Titration with titanium trichloride indicated 88 per cent an- 
hydrous dye, and progressive drying, as already noted, progressively 
diminished the titratable material. 
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Sample C was crystallized from water twice. It was then dis- 
solved in hot absolute ethanol and filtered into ether. The crystals 
were sucked dry and further dried over soda-lime in a vacuum 
desiccator at room temperature. 

In sample C the percentages of components found and of an- 
hydrous dye calculated therefrom were as follows: 


Nitrogen 

Chlorine 

Sulphur (Purr bomb). 


(Fusion). 




Oalcu- 

Found 
per cent 

Average 
per cent 

lated an- 
hydrous 
dye, i>er 



cent 

[ 11.41 

{ 11.41 

11.43 

87.0 

l 11.48 



1 9 87 

\ 9.82 

J 9.84 

\ 9 75 

9.85 

88.8 

| 9.78 

9 82 

97.9 

\ 9. 96 



l 9.76 




Sample E . — In the preparation of this material an attempt was 
made to remove such excess sulphur as might be present as sulphate. 
Commercial, medicinal methylene blue was dissolved in acidified 
water containing 1 per cent barium chloride. After the solution 
had been heated on a steam bath it was filtered and cooled. The 
crystals were sucked dry and re-formed from aqueous solution. They 
were then dissolved in absolute ethanol and the methylene blue was 
precipitated with ether. The sample was dried at room temperature 
in vacuo. 

The 11.50 per cent and 11.58 per cent nitrogen found, indicated 
87.8 per cent, — and the moisture content, 87.6 per cent anhydrous 
dye. There then should have been 8.8 per cent sulphur. There 
was found by the Parr bomb method 8.84 and 8.44 per cent, average 
8.6 per cent, and by the fusion method 8.60 and 8.32 per cent, average 
8.5 per cent. On the same basis, chlorine should have been 9.7 per 
cent, but thero was found 10.3 per cent — again an excess. Titanium 
titration indicated 82 per cent dye. 

The material, when studied potentiomotrically, behaved as though 
a reducing material were present in the oxidant. This was confirmed 
by titrating a solution of the oxidant with quinonc. This reducing 
material probably resulted from the action of ethanol. 

Sample F . — A commercial sample of “ medicinal methylene blue” 
was dissolved in hot water, filtered, and cooled. The large crystals 
which formed over night were filtered with the aid of suction. This 
process was repeated three more times with particular care in the 
last two crystallizations to cool the solution very slowly. Thus large, 
bar crystals were formed. Finally the crystals were spread on filter 
paper and exposed to a gentle current of air while being turned 
frequently. After four hours of this drying they were bottled. 
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Moisture determinations indicated 78 per cent anhydrous dye. 
On this basis there may be calculated the quantities given below: 



Calcu- 
lated, 
per cent 

Found, 
per cent 

Nitrogen 

10. 25 

10.19 

Chlorine.. 

8. 65 

8.93 

Sulphur 

7.82 

8.11 



On titrating with titanous chloride, there was indicated 76.6 per 
cent anhydrous dye. The reduced solution was clear, with a slight 
yellow tinge. 

Sample G . — This material was recrystallized four times from water 
exactly as was sample F, except that it was given a preliminary salting 
out with NaCl and particular care was taken from the first, by slow 
cooling, to form largo crystals. The sample was air-dried at room 
temperature exactly as was sample F. ‘ 

Moisture determinations indicated 78.3 per cent dye. On this 
basis there may be calculated the quantities given below: 



Calcu- 
lated, 
per cent 

Found, 
per cc:.t 

Nitrogen 

i 

10. 28 

10. lo 

Chlorine- ! 

8.68 

8.91 

Sulphur _J 

7.84 

8 03 



Sam/ple //.—An untreated commercial material. 

Sample A material certified by the Commission on Standard- 
ization of Biological Stains as suitable for bacteriological and general 
staining. 

Sample J . — This was sample F after repeated extraction with 
cholorform and ether in a Soxhlot extractor. In the case of the 
chloroform, extraction was continued until little color, and that 
apparently methylene blue, was removed. In the case of ether 
extraction, it was continued until practically no color appeared in 
the extract. The sample was dried at room temperature in, vacuo . 

Sample 1 (. — A commercial material which spcctrophotometric 
measurements by Mr. French indicated to be of high purity. 

In every analyzed sample of methylene blue, except sample E y 
there was evidence of excess sulphur. In every case there was evi- 
dence of excess chlorine even when the material had been crystallized 
.several times from distilled w r ater. The basis of this evidence is the 
nitrogen value; but if this be set aside, there still persist discrepan- 
cies in the ratios of chlorine to sulphur. These ratios should agree 
with theory even if there were present such impurities as under- 
methylated thiazines. 





Spectrophotometric. absorption curves, kindly made by Dr. Scott 
and Mr. French, of the Walter Reed Hospital Laboratory Service, 
show appreciable although slight differences between all the samples 
we have tested. 

The titration curves which will be discussed later, all suggest the 
presence of small percentages of electromotively active impurity. 
Such impurities could be identified were it practicable to apply the 
method used by Sullivan, Cohen, and Clark (1923) in showing 
contamination of one sulphonate of indigo by another. But to apply 
this method it is obvious that basic data for pure materials must 
have been established. 

TJndem\ ethylated products . — For a reason which will be made clear 
later, we thought measurements on an undermethylated product 
would be useful. Doctor Scott and Mr. French supplied us with a 
commercial product the absorption curve of which was indicative 
of a dimethyl thiazine, according to the criteria of Formanek (1908), 
and Doctor MacNeal (1924) gave us a beautifully crystalline prepara- 
tion of his dimethyl thionin. 

Louth's violet chloride , hereinafter called Lauth’s violet, was pre- 
pared by oxidizing a solution of para-phenylene-diamine and hydro- 
gen sulphide with ferric chloride solution. 

The para-phenyleno-diamine w T as dissolved in a 10 per cent 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, and this solution, cooled w r ith 
ice, was saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The theoretical amount 
of ferric chloride required for the oxidation was dissolved in w v ater, 
and the solution was slowly run into the mechanically agitated, cold 
solution of para-phenylene-diamine, while at the same time hydrogen 
sulphide was being continuously led in. Finally, an excess of ferric 
chloride was added. The black mud which separated was filtered 
on a Buchner funnel and extracted with hot ethanol. From this 
solution Lauth’s violet crystallized on cooling. These crystals were 
purified by recrystallization from hot ethanol containing sufficient 
ammonium hydroxide to precipitate the iron compounds present as 
impurity. Excess of ethanol was removed by drying at low temper- 
ature. We have since come to suspect a slight reaction of the dye 
with ethanol, which may account in part for discrepancies in analysis 
and in electrode measurements. 

IVo preparations were made as described. The preparation used 
contained 14.39 per cent nitrogen, indicating 90.28 per cent anhy- 
drous dye. By titanium-titration there was indicated 89.6 per cent 
anhydrous dye. 

III. Sources of Error 

In the titration of thiazines a difficulty arises which was not en- 
countered in operating with the compounds described in our previous 
papers. The thiazines are bases and tend to form insoluble salts 
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with some of the acidic oxidizing or reducing agents previously 
used. For instance, it is impracticable, except for end-point work, to 
titrate the reductant with ferricyanide or the oxidant with leuco- 
indigo carmine, because in each case a salt of slight solubility is 
formed. We have already described in the third article of this series 
the objections to the titanium method used in the preliminary work 
of Clark (1920) and of Cohen and Clark (1921). We have, therefore, 
depended for the determination of an orienting value of E' 0 upon the 
method of mixtures and upon titrations of reductant with benzo- 
quinone. 

Of these two methods, the quinone-titration method involves a 
slight source of error duo to the fact that the potentials of the 
thiazine system, on the one hand, and the potentials of the quinone 
system, on the other, slightly overlap near the end-point of the 
titration, even at the pH of the buffer used. The error, which is not 
large, could be quantitatively allowed for and corrected were there 
not evidence of several other sources of error which render correc- 
tions for any one precarious. One such source is of special interest 
and will now be noted very briefly. 

We have described in previous papers our methods of preparing 
the reductant of a dye by reduction with hydrogen in the presence 
of platinized asbestos. When filtered from the asbestos, washed 
with purified nitrogen, and preserved under nitrogen 'without any 
rubber connections to the nitrogen train, such solutions have been 
kept for days without sign of re-oxidation. In the case of reduced 
methylene blue there promptly appeared re-coloration. This was 
not due to leakage of oxygen ; it was found to be a light effect. Solu- 
tions of methylene white prepared as above noted remained per- 
fectly colorless for 24 hours when properly protected from light. 

The effect of light can be observed very nicely by the following 
simple procedure: A solution of methylene blue mixed with a little 
platinized asbestos (coarse) is placed in a separatory funnel having 
well-greased glass cocks. The dye is then reduced with a stream 
of hydrogen. After complete reduction of the dye the cocks are 
closed, and the asbestos is allowed to settle out in the dark. Upon 
irradiating the clear supernatant solution with sunlight, the solution 
becomes blue. If, now, the apparatus is taken into darkness and 
shaken, the residual hydrogen in the platinized asbestos reduces the 
solution, and a test of the light effect may be made again. In the 
absence of the reducing agent the decoloration in darkness will not 
take place. 

We are indebted to the color laboratory of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry for a spectrophotometric measurement showing that the blue 
color developed by light in a solution of methylene white is methylene 
bine. 
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If tho methyleno white solution and hydrogenated platinized as- 
bestos be kept in a light-tight reservoir over mercury as displacement 
fluid, portions can be delivered at will through a control cock and 
a filter. We have used this dovice to deliver methylene white solu- 
tion to a narrow, transparent quartz tube, where the color developing 
on exposure can be compared with a copper sulphate standard. 
This is an extremely sensitive actinometer. 

An attempt was made to determine the region of the spectrum 
having the greatest effect. For this purpose the actinometer was 
modified as follows: There was blown from narrow tubing of trans- 
parent quartz an electrode vessel of the form shown in Figure 1. 





Fig. 1 

Methylene white in a citrate buffer solution was delivered from the 
reservoir through a. The mercury electrode in tube c could have its 
surface renewed by wasting mercury from a reservoir into l . Tube 
b dipped into a saturated solution of potassium chloride through 
which was made liquid junction with a calomel half cell. The po- 
tential of this chain is a function of the ratio of methylene white to 
methylene blue. Consequently, by irradiating the methylene white 
from slit 6* until sufficient oxidant is formed to give a stable potential 
and then noting tho time required on further irradiation for the po- 
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tential to pass between certain arbitrarily chosen values, we have an 
indirect measure of regenerated methylene blue which is far more 
delicate than visual observation of color. 

The little vessel was firmly clamped against a slit s, placed at the 
telescope of a Hilger monochromatic illuminator having quartz 
optical parts. 

The light source was a carbon arc operated by a 110-volt alternat- 
ing current. The control of carbon feed was by clockwork in the 
main, but had to be supplemented by hand control in an attempt to 
make this powerful but unsatisfactory light source as steady as 
possible. 

Insignificant changes in potentiaf and no bluing of the solution 
visible by the light of a carbon filament electric light bulb were noted 
when light of the visible zones of the spectrum was streaming through 
the vessel. On the approach to the ultraviolet, bluing and conse- 
quent changes in potential were observed. 

It is, of course, obvious that only the crudest sort of data can be 
obtained with the unsteady carbon arc. This is evident in Figure 
2, where there are charted in m the centers of the narrow bands of 



wave lengths passing the slit and, as ordinates, the potential change 
in millivolts per minute required for the potentials to pass between 
two arbitrarily fixed points. The relative values of these rates are 
measures of relative effectiveness of the wave bands. In spite oi 
the crudeness of the data, it is obvious that the maximum effect is 
centered at about 0.380 m* 

For final definition it will be necessary, of course, to operate with 
a more satisfactory light source. Nothing definite was gained with 
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tho quartz-mercury vapor lamp available. Although the intense 
0.365 ju line of this source falls within the zone of good effectiveness, 
insufficient energy passed through the illuminator. We have not 
studied the possible effect of the citrate buffer in screening the lower 
wave lengths, nor have we attempted to correct our data for the 
uncertain energy distribution of the carbon arc. Therefore, all wo 
can say is that the light effect begins to be appreciable only at the 
edge of the visible spectrum, and this conclusion is confirmed as fol- 
low's: Exposure of methylene white to daylight is much more effective 
when the solution is contained in quartz than in glass. Intense 
irradiation by monochromatic light of the visible region (e. g., yellow 
and green) is ineffective. Light from a carbon filament electric bulb 
which has little or no light of wave length shorter than 0.400 m is 
ineffective, while light from a tungsten filament bulb, which ha3 
appreciable quantities of light of wave length in the zone about 0.380 
is effective by direct exposure. 

Before it was found that methylene white is sensitive to the violet, 
we had been manipulating our apparatus by the light of tungsten 
filament lamps, and we are not sure that the absence of visible 
coloration can be regarded as proof that there did not take place 
changes too small for positive identification but large enough to 
have a significant part in cumulative errors. Indeed, our titration 
curves often have the form which would result from the presence of 
very small percentages of oxidant in a solution treated as if it w r ere 
completely reduced. 

In the preliminary paper by Clark (1920) it was shown that meas- 
urements of the methylene blue-methylene white system in neutral 
and alkaline solutions are rendered difficult by the slight solubility 
of the methylene white base. Rough estimates of the solubilities of 
this compound were made as follows: There was dissolved in 200 
c. c. of water, 0.07 g. of methylene blue. This was filtered and then 
reduced with hydrogen and platinized asbestos. The reduced solu- 
tion showed precipitated methylene white on the walls of the vessel 
and therefore must have been saturated with this compound at 
room temperature (about 28°). The solution was filtered into a 
nitrogen-protected burette and aliquots were titrated with 0.00025 
molar solution of quinonc. The solution in different experiments 
was found to be 0.00030 and 0.00035 molar. Of course, the solution 
prepared as above described must have been virtually acidified to 
a slight extent in the process of reduction. 

Of more importance for present purposes are solubilities in buffer 
solutions. The experiment described above was repeated with 
proper titrating reagents, in the one case with buffer solution No, 
5 as the solvent and again with buffer solution No, 22 as the solvent. 
In each case the temperature was about 25°, In buffer No. 5 the 
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acidity is such (pH 2.9) that according to our estimates of the dis- 
sociation constants, methylene white should form salts, while in 
buffer No. 22 (pH 8.6) only the free base could be present. The 
concentrations of methylene white at saturation were found to bo 
0.0005 to 0.0006 molar in solution No. 5 and 0.00002 molar in solu- 
tion No. 22. 

Such low solubilities definitely limit the range of experimental 
studies on homogeneous systems; and by forcing the investigator of 
such systems to use high dilutions, they magnify the possible effects 
of adsorption. 

Everyone who has worked with methylene blue must have ob- 
served its very strong tendency to deposit on glass surfaces. Un- 
doubtedly this withdrawal of oxidant from solution could be of 
appreciable effect in such studies as GUI’s, but we have not investi- 
gated the matter because quantitative knowledge sufficient for our 
purposes would involve a study both of methylene white adsorption 
and of the still more difficult problem of the effects of adsorption on 
electrodes. We may note in passing that methylene white appears 
also to have a high adsorptive tendency. Recognizing the problem, 
we leave its quantitative significance in abeyance. 

The considerable differences in the solubilities of methylene blue 
and methylene white at different acidities are correlated with those 
marked differences of these two compounds which will be discussed 
later. At present we shall simply note that since methylene blue 
must be classed as a “strong” electrolyte and methylene white as 
a “weak” electrolyte, we should expect to find anomalies when the 
data are treated by means of the classical methods. Indeed, if 
difficulties that we have already mentioned could be completely 
overcome, the system would provide excellent material for certain 
investigations on the difficult subject of “activities.” Since the 
accuracy of the present measurements does not give assurance for 
an excursion from our elementary mode of presentation, we shall 
simply uncover the order of magnitude of the suggested secondary 
relations by showing on the one hand a “salt effect” and on the other 
a dilution effect. 

For one experiment on the “salt effect” there were prepared solu- 
tions of the composition shown in Table 2. The pH values of the 
buffers diluted with water were measured and considered to be the 
same as those of the buffers diluted with the methylene blue-methy- 
lene white mixture. Since, as we shall show later, the potentials 
increase 0.0902 volt for each decrease of one unit of pH in this 
region, it is necessary to compare the observed electrode potentials 
E h at a common pH. In this case, we took as a reference point pH 
1.011. The last column of Table 2 shows the comparable values of 
E h + 0.0902 X pH. 
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Table 2 . — Effects of salt concentration and dilution on methylene blue potentials 


Solutiog 

pH 

A pH 

A pH 
X0.0902 

Eh 

Kk+A pH 
XO.O0O2 

50 c. c. C + 5 c. c. Mc-- 
60 c c. C-flO c. c Me.. 

1.011 

1.048 

6. 037 

0. 0033 

0. 4409 
.4335 

0.4409 

.4368 

50 c. c. C-H 5 c. c. Me.. 

1.090 

..... 

.079 

.0071 

.4280 

. 4351 

50 c. c. B+ 5 c. c. Me.. 

1.041 

.030 

.0027 

.4363 

.4390 

50 c c. R+10c. c. Mo.. 

1.079 

.068 

.0061 

. 4301 

.4362 

50 c. c. B+15C c. Me.. 

1. 123 

.112 

.0101 

.4253 

.4354 

50 e. c. A -4- 5 c. c Me.. 

1.004 

. 053 

.0048 

.4332 

.4380 

50 c. c. A-f-JO c. c. Me.. 

1.098 

.087 

.0070 

.4280 

.4359 


A«0.lMnn,0 1 MNaCl. 

B«*0.1 M HC1, 0 8 M NaOl 

0*0.1 M HOI, O.fl M NaCl 

Me* partially reduced, aqueous, methylene blue (F) approximately 0.002 molecular before reduction. 

It will be noticed that while there is an appreciable “salt effect, 
the dilution effect is much larger. 

The order of magnitude of the “salt effect” hero shown was con- 
firmed by experiments with citrate solutions, and the dilution effect 
was shown more clearly in the following experiment. We have 
already mentioned a limit to the range over which concentration 
effects may be studied and the possibility that adsorption effects 
may upset calculations dealing with the very low concentrations we 
are forced to use. This will be remembered in considering the 
following remarkable data. A solution, the analysis of which proved 
to bo 32 per cent oxidant, 68 per cent reductant, and 0.00081 molar 
with respect to total dye, was prepared in buffer No. 5 and added 
in successively increasing quantities to 50 c. c. of buffer No. 5. 
The potential was measured after each addition. Assuming no 
alteration of pH, there is a remarkable variation of potential with 
concentration of dye, as shown in Table 3, in which concentration 
is found in the first column and the averages of two closely agreeing 
sets of potential measurements arc shown in the second column. 

Table 3. — Apparent effect of concentration of total dye on the potential of a fixed 
mixture of methylene blue and methylene white 


Concentra- 
tion of 
total dye 
(molar) 

Average 
Eh ob- 
served 
(volts) 

0. 000016 

-f 0. 2674 

.000032 

.2620 

.000076 

.2597 

.000138 

.2572 

.000192 

.2556 

.000237 

.2544 

.000277 

, 2535 

.000311 

.2527 

.000342 

. 2521 

. 000360 

. 2510 

,000893 

.2511 

.000415 

.2508 


Those data include a part of that range of concentration within 
which Holmes (1924) finds remarkable changes in the absorption of 
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light* In the paper referred to, Holmes raises several serious ques- 
tions of interpretation which can not be adequately answered until 
several methods of study are focused upon the problem. 

We had intended to include in this paper studies on various sub- 
stitutions in the thiazine group of dyes. With commercial samples 
of toluidinc blue, gentianine, and similar thiazines, we had made 
titanium-titrations according to the method of Clark (1920) and had 
reported the results at the New York meeting of the American 
Chemical Society (Cohen and Clark, 1921). But since materials of 
high purity would have to be used to obtain data on substitution 
comparable in accuracy with those obtained with indophenols (see 
previous papers, this series), it seemed hardly worth while to repeat 
the earlier work on various thiazines before there can be a thorough 
mastery of the preparation and control of this troublesome group 
of dyes. 

On the other hand, a basic dissociation of Lauth’s violet, the 
simplest tliiazine, furnishes the key to the correlation of structure 
with electrode equation. Accordingly, significant data for the 
Lauth’s violet system are presented. 

IV. Buffer Solutions 

In the composition of the buffer solutions some changes from the 
previous series were made. The new solutions are recorded in Table 4 
and in subsequent tables will be referred to by number. 

Table 4. — Composition of buffer solutions 


Solution 

No 


Composltiori 


1 250 o. c M/5 NaOl+250 e. c. M/5 HC1+ 0 e. c. water. 

2 250 c. o. M/6 NaCl+125 c . c . M/5 HC1+125 c. c water 

3 250 c. c. M/5 NaCl+ 30 c c. M/5 1IC1+220 c c. watm . 


4 250 e c. M/5 citric add+ 50 c c. M/5 NaOH-l 450 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c c. water. 

5 250 c. c M/5 citric add +125 c c. M/5 NaOH+375 c c. M/5 NaCl+250 e. v. water 

6 250 o. c. M /5 citric aeid+210 c. c. M/5 NaOH+290 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c. water. 

7 250 c. c. M/5 citric acid+300 c. c. M/5 NaOll+200 c. c M/5 Nad +250 c. c water. 

8 250 c. c. M/5 citric acid+400 e. c. M/5 NaOH+100 c c. M/5 NaOl+250 c. c. water. 

9 250 c. c. M/5 citric acid f500 e. c. M/5 NaOII+ 0 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c e water 


10 208 c c. M/5 citric acid+500 c c. M/5 NaOH+292 c*. c water 

11 185 c. c. M/5 citric ftcid+500 c. c. M/5 NaOH+315 c. e. water 


12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 


250 c. c. M/5 NaaIlPOi+230 c c. M/5 1101+ 520 c. c. water. 
250 c. c. M/5 NajHPOi+190 c. c. M/5 HC1+560C. c. water. 
250 C c. M/6 NaallP0 4 + 145 c. c. M/5 1101+605 c. c water. 
250 c. c. M/5 NaallPOi+lOO c. c. M/5 H01+650 c c water. 
250 c. c. M/6 NaslIPO«+ 40 c. c. M/5 HO1+710 c. c water. 
250 c. c. M/5 N«*IIP04+ 15 c. c. M/5 HC1+735 c. c. water. 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


250 c. c. M/5 IIjTJOj+ 10 c. c. M/5 NaOlI+490 c c M/5 NaOl+250 c. c water. 

250 c. c. M/5 11sB0 3 + 10 c. c. M/5 NnOJ 1+484 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c. water. 

250 c. c. M/5 Il s BOj+ 30 c c. M/5 Na()H+470 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c. water. 

250 c. c. M/5 llsBOj+ 55 c c. M/5 NaOH+445 c. c M/5 NaCl-t 250 e. c. waiter. 

250 c. c. M/5 HaBO»+ 80 c. c. M/5 NaOIT+420 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c. water. 

250 c. c. M/5 HaBOj+lGO c. c. M/5 Na()H+340 c c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c. water. 
250 c. c. M/5 IIjBOj+ 240 c. C. M/5 NaOH+260c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 e. c. water. 


25 

26 
27 


125 c. c. M/5 NaaIIP0 4 + 40 c. c, M/5 NaOU+210 c c. M/5 NaOl+625 c. c. water. 
125 c. c. M/5 NaallPOH* 90 c. c. M/5 NaOH+160 c. c. M/5 NaCl+025 c. c. water. 
125 c. c. M/5 NaiIiPOi+150 c. c. M/5 NaOH+100 c c. M/5 NaCl+625 c. c. w-ator. 


29 

30 


250 c. c. M/5 NaOII+250 c. c. M/5 NaCl+500 c. c. water. 
250 c. c. M/5 NaOIi+750 c. c. water. 

250 c. c. M/5 NaOH+250 c. c. water. 
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V. Electrode Measurements on Lauth’s Violet 


In Table 5 are the results of two series of measurements on Lauth’s 
violet by the method of mixtures. A saturated aqueous solution of 
Lauth’s violet was filtered and divided into two portions. One was . 
de-aerated and the other reduced with hydrogen and platinized 
asbestos. These two solutions were then added in the ratios shown, 
so that a total of 5 o. c. of oxidant and reductant was held in 50 o. c. 
of buffer solution. Assuming no effect of this small amount of dye 
solution on the pH, the pH of the dyc-free buffer f 5 c. c. of water, 
which was found to be 2.867, was considered to be the value for the 
mixture. 

Table 5. — Mixtures of equimolecular solutions of Lauth’s violet and its reduction 
product. In buffer of pH 2,867 


Katio 

IS,) 

ISo) 

Eh 

E'o 

60.8 

39.2 

+0.2986 

0.3043 

60 

40 

.3000 

.3053 

60 

50 

i .3040 

.3040 

40 

.3088 

.3035 

60 

.3001 

.3038 


Average, 0.3042 


In Table 6 are the data on a titration of reduced Lauth’s violet 
with benzoquinonc. It will be understood from what has already 
been said that the end point is somewhat uncertain, that consequently 
the point taken is to some degree uncertain, and that corrections for 
change in pH can not be made with assurance. 

Wo shall assume for pH 2.867, the value E' 0 = 0.305. 


Table 6 . — Titration of reduced Lauth’s violet ( GB ) with benzoquinone at pH 2.867 


Quinono (c. c.) 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0.03000 log 
[Sr] 

PM 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.3052 

1 

8. 77 

+0. 0306 
.0202 

0. 2771 

0. 3077 

+0. 0025 
+.0009 
+.0002 
+. 0001 
.0000 

o 

17.54 

.2859 

. 3061 

3 

20. 32 

. 0134 

.2920 

. 3054 

4 

35. 09 

.0080 

.2973 

.3053 

5 

43. 80 

+.0032 

.3020 

. 3052 

6 

52 63 

-.0014 

.3066 

.3052 

.0000 

7 

61.40 

-. 0001 

.3113 

.3052 

.0000 

8 

1 70. 17 

-.0112 

.3169 

. 3057 

+.0005 
+. 0010 
+.0027 
+.0081 

9 

7a 94 

— . 0173 

.3235 

.3062 

10 

87.72 

-. 0257 

.3330 

.3079 

1U-, 

06. 50 

-.0433 

.3666 

.3133 

11.4, 

! 100.00 

1 


! 
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In Tables 7 and 8 are summarized measurements made upon 
fixed mixtures of oxidant and reductant in solutions of different 
pH values. As has been our custom, we have reduced the data to 
E' 0 values for the convenience of the reader, and to do this have 
made measurements in each series w T ith solution No. 5 for which 
at pH 2.867 we have already selected the E' 0 value of 0.305. Since 
it was necessary to operate with the oxidant predominating and 
upon the “0.09 slope” of the Eh'. pH curve an experimental error 
is to be expected in reducing the original data to E' c vulues, and, in- 
deed, there appears a discrepancy between Tables 7 and 8 revealed 
by the predominating negative deviations of Table <S. Evidently 
undue weight was given to one orienting value in either Table 7 or 
8, and since the reduction to E' 0 values has no weight in determining 
K r2 , K rs , K 0 b, and the slopes of the several sections of the curve, 
we have made an arbitrary constant correction of the deviations 
in Table 8 which gives a fairer picture of the alignment of the experi- 
mental data (exclusive of one orienting experiment) with the cal- 
culated curve. 

Table 7. — Lauth’s violet. Relation of E' 0 to pH. First series 


|K> O-0.563; Kri=5X10-»; Kra=4.2Xl»- 4 . K„b-L88XI0-*] 


Solution No. 

PIT 

E'o calc. 

E'o found 

Deviation 

] 

1. 076 

+0 466 
.440 

+0.465 
. 437 

-0.001 

-.003 

009 

2 

1 369 

3 

1 982 

.384 
. 343 

,384 

4 

2 441 

.339 

- 001 
— , 092 

5 

2 867 

.305 

.303 

6 

3. 340 

.263 

.261 

-.002 

000 

7 

3 804 

.218 
. 177 

.218 

8 

4. 396 

.178 

+.001 
+.001 
.000 
.000 
+. 001 
.000 
.000 

9 

4. 901 

. 144 

. 145 

10 

5. 477 

.115 

. 115 

11 

5. 896 

.098 

. 098 

12 

6. 896 

.098 

. 099 

13 

G 333 

.083 

.083 

14 

6. 662 

.072 

. 072 

15 

6. 967 

.063 

. 062 

-.001 

-.001 

—.005 

1C 

7.617 

.0-16 

.046 

17 

7. 844 

. 036 

.031 

18 

7. 493 

.047 

.046 

-.001 

—.001 

19 

7. 691 

.041 

.040 

21 

8. 393 

+.020 

-.006 

+. 021 

+.001 

.000 

+.004 

+.005 

23 

9.238 

-.006 

26 

12.315 

127 

-.123 

30 

12.589 

-.154 

149 



45487°— 25f 2 
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Table 8. — Lauth's violet. Relation of E' a to pH. Second sense 
[E'i>n o**0.563; Kri-5X10-«; Kr t «4.2X10-‘; £*-1.88X10-4 


Solution No. 

pH 

E' q calc. 

E' 0 found 

Deviation 

Deviation 

corrected 

} 

1.073 

0. 466 

0.457 

-0.009 

-0.006 

i 

1.978 

.385 

,379 

-.006 

-.003 

5 

2.872 

.305 

.302 

-.003 

.000 

0 

3. 344 

.263 

.203 

.000 

+.003 

+.004 


3.828 

.221 

.222 

+.001 

8 „ 

4.377 

.178 

.180 

+.002 

+.005 

9 

4.919 

.143 

.142 

-.001 

+.002 


5.482 

.114 

.114 

.000 

+.003 

il 

5.911 

.098 

.095 

-.003 

.000 

13 

0.351 

.082 

.079 

-.003 

.000 


0.971 

.063 

.059 

-.004 

-.001 

10 

7.517 

.046 

.043 

—.003 

.000 


7.905 

.033 

.030 

-.003 

.000 


8.055 

.030 

.026 

-.004 

-.001 

2L. 

8.396 

+.020 

+.018 

-.002 

+.001 

23 

9. 241 

—.006 ! 

-.011 

-.005 

-.002 


10.129 

—.034 

-.039 

-.005 

-.002 


10.989 

-.067 

-.072 

-.005 

-.002 


11.455 

-.090 

-.092 

-.002 

+.001 


11.759 

-. 106 

-.110 

—.004 

-.001 

28 

12.273 

136 

-.138 

-.002 

+.001 

30 

12.293 

137 

-.130 

+.001 

+.004 






VI. Electrode Measurements on Methylene Blue 

Sample A, by the method of mixtures, gave the data of Table 
9, and titration with quinone of the reduced solution gave the data 
of Table 10. A repetition of this experiment gave essentially the 
same picture. 


Table 9. — Methylene blue ( sample .4). Mixtures of oxidant and reduclant at 

pH 2.859 

(Total oxidant and reductan t approximately 0.0001 molar] 


First series 

Second series 

RatiOfl'J 

l&oj 

Eh 

E' 0 

Eh 

E'o 

70 

30 

0. 2625 

0.2736 





GO 

40 

. 2681 

.2734 

Jj 

0. 2732 

50 

60 

.2724 

.272* 

.2728 

,2728 

.2728 

40 

60 

.2777 

,2724 

.2781 

.2728 

30 

70 


.2719 




Average. 


.+ 0. 2727. 
.+ .5306. 


.+0.2720 
.+ .5308 
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Table 10* — Titration of reduced methylene blue {sample A) with bemoquinone 

at pH 2.859 


Quinone (c. c.) 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0 03000 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 
from 0.2730 

1 


0. 0349 

a 2395 

0. 2744 

+0.0014 
+.ooti 
+.0011 
+.0009 
+. 0007 
+.0004 
.0000 
.0000 

2 

12 90 

. 0250 

.2491 

.2741 

3 

*19 36 

. 0180 

2555 

.2741 

4 

25 81 

.0138 

2C01 

.2739 

5 

32. 20 

.0097 

. 2640 

. 2737 

6 

38.71 

.0000 

. 2674 

. 2734 

7 

45. 17 

+. 0025 
-.0008 

.2705 

.2738 

.2730 

8 

51. 01 

.2730 

9 

68.06 

— . 0042 

2772 

. 2730 

.0000 

10 

64. 52 

— . 0078 

.2807 

.2729 

—.0001 

11 

70. 97 

-.0117 

. 2845 

.2728 

-.0002 

—.0003 

12.. 

77. 42 

-.0161 

,2888 

.2727 

13 

83 87 

-.0215 

. 2942 

. 2727 

— . 0003 

14 

90 33 

0292 

.3013 

.2721 

-.0009 

15.5 

100 







A verago- - . +0. 2730 

E'pjio - .5309 

Sample B in preliminary measurements seemed very unsatisfactory 
and was rejected for electrode measurements. 

Sample 0 gave, on titration of the reduced solution with quinone, 
an estimated end point at 15.87 c. c. When this value was used, the 
E' 0 values calculated from the observed potentials are those of the 
second column of Table 11. 


Table 11. — Methylene blue {sample C). E\, values calculated from quinone- 

titration at pH 2,863 

[Methylene blue approximately 0.0001 molar] 


Quinone (c c.) 

E'o 

Quinone 

(corrected) 

C.C 

E'o cor- 
rected 

1 

0 2779 

1 4 

0. 27?6 

2 

.2767 

2.4 

.2743 

3 

.2759 

3.4 

. 2743 
.2741 
.2742 

4 

.2756 

4.4 

5 

.2752 

5.4 

0 

.2749 

6 4 

.2740 

.2739 

7 

. 2746 

7 4 

8 

. 2746 

8.4 

.2739 

9 

.2745 

9 4 

.2739 

10 

.2744 

10.4 

.2738 

11 

.2743 

11.4 

.2738 

12 

.2742 

12.4 

.2738 

13 

.2747 

13 4 

.2743 

14 

.2750 

14 4 

.2746 

15.87 

16. 27 





Average 0. 2741 

E'„ho =0. 5323 


Such a distribution of values is much like that which would occur 
were the titration begun on a solution already partially oxidized, 
The solution had been fairly w'cll protected from light and appeared 
colorless when delivered to the faintly illuminated burette. However, 
if we assume about 2.5 per cent initial oxidation and correct for this 
by assuming that the equivalent of 0.4 c. c. quinone was already 
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present, we obtain the E' 0 values of the last column of Table 11. 
Allowing for minor corrections of acidity change, which would have 
to be made to perfect any such series of values, the agreement seems 
reasonable. 

A subsequent repetition of the quinono titration on sample C 
gave — E' 0 uncorrected average 0.2756, and corrected, 0.2745, or 
o — 0.533. 

Measurements on mixtures of oxidant and reductant at pH 2.863 
gave the data of Table 12. 

Table 12. — Methylene blue (sample ( 7 ). Mixtures of oxidant and reductant at 

pH 2.86 3 

[Total oxidant and reductant approximately 0.0001 molar] 


Ratio 

[Sr) 

[So] 

K h 

E'o 

Ratio 

iii 

[SJ 

corrected 

E'o 

corrected 

60 

40 

0.2692 

0.2745 . 

58.5 

41.5 

0.2737 

50 

50 

.2745 

.2745 

4a 75 

51 25 

1 . 2738 

40 

60 

.2789 

. 2730 

3a 8 

61. 2 

.2730 


Average +0. 2742 +0. 2735 

E'„ho- +0.5324 +0.5317 


Average +0. 2742 +0. 2735 

E'„ho- +0.5324 +0.5317 


In the last two columns of Table 12 are given the results of correc- 
tions for the 2.5 per cent oxidant in the reductant assumed to correct 
the quinonc titration of the same sample. 

Sample E on titration with quinone gave a series of E' c values 
with graphic mid-point at 0.276, which became reasonably concordant 
with 0.2739 (E' pH o = 0.531) (sec Table 13) when an end-point at 
2 c. c. less than that judged by graphic inspection of the original data 
was selected. This suggested the presence of reducing impurity active 
in the zone intermediate between the methylene blue system and the 
quinone system. Comparable data obtained by the method of 
mixtures also showed deviations which could be interpreted as due 
to presence of a reducing impurity in the oxidant. A quinone titrar 
tion of the sample definitely disclosed the presence of a reducing 
substance which had, strangely enough, survived air exposure and 
which was sufficient to account for the above discrepancies. 
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Table 13 . — Titration of reduced methylene blue ( sample E) with benzoquinone at 

pH 2.849 

[Methylene blue approximately 0.00009 molar] 


Quinone (c. c.) 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0 03006 
. [Sr] 
l0g Ido] 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.2739 

2 

8. 70 

0.0307 

0.2118 

0. 2725 

-0.0014 

3 

13.01 

09.18 

. 2483 

2731 

0008 

4 

17 39 

.0203 

.2530 

1 2733 

— !6ooo 


21.74 

.0167 

.2568 

.2735 

-.0004 


20.09 

.0136 

.2601 

. 2737 

-.0002 


30. 43 

.0108 

. 2630 

.2738 

-.0001 

8 

34. 78 

. 0082 

. 2656 

.2738 

-.0001 

9 

39.13 

.0058 

.2679 

. 2737 

-.0002 

10 

43. 48 

.0034 

.2703 

.2737 

-.0002 


47.83 

4-. 0011 

.2727 

.2738 1 

-.0001 

12 

52. 18 

—.0011 

.2750 

.2739 i 

0000 

13 

50.52 

— . 0034 

.2773 

.2739 

loooo 

14 

60. 87 

—.0058 

.2797 

. 2739 

0000 

15 

65. 22 

-.0082 

.2821 

! 2739 I 

ioooo 

16 

; 69 57 

-.0108 

. 28 47 

.2739 ! 

.0000 

17 

73 91 

-.0136 

.2876 

. 2740 j 

4-. 0001 

18 

! 78, 26 

-.0167 

.2908 

.2741 

4-. 0002 

19 

82, 61 

— . 0203 

.2945 

.2742 

4-. 0003 


86. 90 

-.0248 

. 2991 

.2743 

+.0004 

21 

91.31 

-.0307 

. 3046 

. 2739 1 

.0000 

22 - 

95 G5 

-.0403 

.3122 

.2719 i 

-.0020 

23 

100 00 


. 3250 










E' p h o=0. 5309 


Sample F. — By the method of mixtures at pH 2.851 (solution No. 
5), there were found the relations seen in Table 14. 

A titration of the reduced solution with quinone gave a series of 
E' 0 values, varying in a more or less orderly fashion. Graphically, 
we estimate the mid-point of the titration curve to be 0.27G, giving 
E'pn o = 0.534. The average of the two measurements is 0.533. 


Table 14 . — Methylene blue ( sample F). Mixtures of oxidant and reductant at 

pH 2.851 

[Total oxidant and reductant approximately 0.00009 molar] 


■MRU 


E' 0 







50 

.2760 

.2760 

50 

.2757 

.2757 

40 

.2804 

.2751 

60 

.2800 

.2747 


Average 4*0- 2757 

E'pao »4-0.5329 


Sample G, by the method of mixtures at pH 2.851, gave the values 
shown in Table 15. 

Quinone titration of this sample gave uniformly varying values 
of E' 0 which we were not able to interpiet. Graphically, a mid- 
point was estimated at 0.277, giving E' PH0 -0.534. 
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Table 15. — Methylene blue (sample G). Mixtures of oxidant and reductant alt 

pH 2. 851 

[Total oxidant and roduetant approximately 0.00006 molar 1 


Ratio [^j 

Eh 

E'o 

60 

40 

0.2723 

0.2776 

50 ~ 

50 

.2774 

.2774 

40 

60 

. 2813\ 
.2815/ 

.2701 


Average 0, 2770 

E' p h O- 0. 5342 


Sample H was found too impure to work with. 

Sample I was found by titration to be grossly impure. It should 
here bo noted that commercial grades of methylene blue suitable for 
staining need not be, and perhaps are preferably not, pure methylene 
blue. (Compare Scott and French, 1924.) 

Sample J, which was sample F extracted with chloroform and ether, 
was titrated with benzoquinone and gave the same type of deviation 
observed with sample F and a graphically estimated mid-point 
identical with that found for F at the same pH. 

Sample K gave a peculiar titration curve difficult to interpret but 
surely indicative of some impurity. 

In brief summary, we have the better values for the potentials of 
an equimolecular mixture reduced for convenience of comparison to 
the values at pll=^0 (E' Pil o) which are assembled in Table 16. Of 
these, the most consistent are the values for sample A. In the case 
of sample E the presence of the reducing impurity, of which there 
was direct experimental evidence, would interfere with the determi- 
nation of an E' 0 value by the method of mixtures, but it need not 
necessarily injure seriously the results of a quinone titration if the 
impurity becomes active only near the close of the titration and if 
we correct for the end-point from internal evidence. If the end-point 
correction (which was mad© solely to characterize the first, larger 
section of the titration) be allowed, it turns out that the constant 
for sample E is remarkably close to that of sample A. 


Table 16. — Methylene blue. Summary of values for E f v h o 


Sample 

Method of mixtures 

Quinone titration 

; 

Observed 

Corrected 

for 

impurity 

Graphic 

estimate 

Calculated 
in detail 

Corrected 

for 

impurity 

A 


} 


a 5309 


O 

* 0. 5317 

1 

0.5323 

.5309 


0.533 ] 


F 

.5329 

.5342 


. 534 
.534 


Q * 

j|-. 



Average 






.534 

.5309 

.5316 
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Some of the measurements were made before the effect of dilution 
was fully realized (see p. 1144), and consequently the data as they 
accumulated were data for somewhat different concentrations. 
However, on looking back over our notes we find that the variations 
in concentration were certainly not of sufficient magnitude to account 
for the discrepancies of Table 16. 

A tempting hypothesis which we considered is this : Having shown 
that certain characteristic potentials for methylene blue are distinctly 
lower than those of Lauth’s violet, we might assume that under- 
methylated preparations would show intermediate values. We 
would then expect that a pure methylene blue would give not only 
the most negative potential but the most uniform sets of data as 
are found for instance with sample A, while samples containing 
undermethylated products as impurity would give variable and moro 
positive potentials as are actually found with the other samples. 
Against this hypothesis stands a titration we made of a commercial 
preparation reported to us on the basis of spectrophotometric data as a 
distinctly undermethylated product. In comparison with sample A, 
it gave distinctly more negative values. We then obtained from 
Dr. W. J. Mac Neal a sample of his beautifully crystalline “dimethyl 
thionin.” On titration this gave a peculiar series of deviations 
svrjgestivc of a small percentage of some active impurity. However, 
the graphic mid-point at pH 2.83 was +0.268, or E' pu o= +0.523, 
which, by inspection of Table 16, indicates again a displacement in 
the direction opposite to that expected from the hypothesis suggested 
above. 

These comparative data might appear conclusively to militate 
against the hypothesis proposed above; but, as wo have emphasized 
in previous papers, it is dangerous to interpret substitution effects 
before dissociation constants are known. We shall show presently 
that in acid solutions, where alone it is feasible to make measure- 
ments of the type now under consideration, we are on a “0.09-slopc” 
of the E' 0 :pH curve which is comparable to a similar slope of the 
indophenols. Inspection of Figure 1 of the sixth paper of this 
series will suggest the danger we now note. In the present instance 
we have not completely defined each system because we saw no use 
in developing the refined aspects of the subject with material of 
dubious purity. Consequently the hypothesis that discrepant 
results with different samples of methylene blue are due to under- 
methylated impurities must be left undecided until the effects of 
dissociation upon the position of the curve having the “0.09-slope ” 
are determined. 

In Tables 17 and 18 arc summarized measurements made with 
fixed mixtures of oxidant and reductant (corrected to an equimolo- 
cular mixture) introduced into buffers of different pH values. 
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Here again it will be , seen that the data are not so concordant 
as those obtained with other types of compound; but that the essen- 
tial features of the relations are fairly clear will be seen from Figure 3, 
where the data of Table 17 are shown as dots, and supplementary 
data from Tabic 18 are shown as circles. 



Fig. 3 
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In this figure we have extended the “0:09-slope” of the curve to 
pH=*0, since preliminary measurements at high acidities indicated 
that this extension could be made. There is, however, an apparent 
deviation in 3N HC1, which may mean either that the curve tends to 
return to the “0.06-slope” or that our preliminary measurements 
were wrongly interpreted through our failure up to this point ade- 
quately to allow for relative activities. 

Table 17. — Methylene blue. Relation of E' „ to pH. First series 


[E' tlHO *0.532; Kr 2 ~l 4X10-«; Kr»~3X10-8] 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'o 

calculated 

E'o 

found j 

Deviation 

1 

1.07 

0.435 

0. 436 
.409 

+0.001 
.000 
.000 
.000 
+.002 
+.003 
+.004 
+. 001 
.000 
.000 
+.002 
+.004 
001 
+. 001 

! +.002 
+.001 
.000 

2 

1.37 I 

.409 

3 

1.98 1 

.353 

.353 I 
.311 
.275 1 

4 

2.45 

.311 

5 

2.88 

.273 

6 

2.36 

.230 

.233 

7 

3.84 

.188 

.192 1 

8 

4.39 

. 144 

. 145 J 

9 

4.92 

. 105 

.105 
. 051 

11 

5. 92 

.051 

14 

6.67 

4- 022 
—.004 

.024 

10 

7. 48- 

.000 

22 

8.62 

— .039 

—.040 

23 1/2 

9.61 

-.009 

—.068 

25 

10. 82 

- 105 

103 
— . 132 

27 

11.74 

-. 133 

30 

12.28 

-.149 

-.149 



Table 18. — Methylene blue . Relation of E ' 0 to pH. Second series 

{E'mo^O 632; Kra« J .4X10“«; Krj«3Xl(H] 


Solution No 

pH 

E'o calcu- 
lated 

E'o found 

Deviation 

1 

1.08 

0.435 

0 437 

+0. 002 
.000 

2 

1.37 

409 

.409 

4 - 

2. 45 

.312 

.311 

— . 001 

5 

2.88 

.273 

. 275 

+.002 
+. 003 
+.002 
+. 002 
.000 

6 

3.34 

.232 

.235 

7.... - 

3. 86 

. 186 

. 188 

8„ 

4.40 

.143 

. 145 

9 — 1 

4.90 

.107 

.107 

10 

5.48 

.072 

.071 

-.001 

11 

5 90 

.052 

.050 

-.002 

13 

6. 33 

. 034 

.033 

— . 001 

14 

6.06 

.022 

.024 

+.002 

+.002 

+.002 

.000 

15 

6. 97 

+.012 

-.005 

+ 014 
-.003 

16 

7. 49 

17 

7. 84 

-.016 

-. 016 

19 

7.09 

-.011 

1 - Oil 

.000 

23 

9.24 

-.058 

1 

-. 057 

+. 001 



We hope that this account of our experience with methylene blue 
will be helpful to someone who shall overcome the difficulties and 
establish more accurately the fundamental constants of the system. 

After this our third series of measurements, with experience gained 
by studies of other systems, we are convinced that our failure to 
obtain concordant data of the order of agreement found in our 
studies of other systems is due in large measure to the inherent 
peculiarities of this unstable, adsorbing, polar compound, with its 
difference in structural type from the light-sensitive, slightly soluble 
reductant. Indeed not only the difficulties encountered but peculi- 
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arities which are suggested by experiments supplementary to the 
main course of experimentation, such as the dilution effect and its 
correlation with Holmes* observations, make it appear that methy- 
lene blue, in spite of its popularity, will ultimately be rejected from 
lists of oxidation-reduction indicators destined for precise use. But 
for the present, numerous applications of this indicator remain to be 
clarified, and for this purpose our data are certainly adequate. 

VII. Electrode Equation 

With the experimental data before us, w r e come to their formulation 
in accordance with the principles outlined in the second paper of 
this scries. 

Since the Lauth’s violet system displays an inflection of tho E' 0 :pH 
curve (fig. 3) in alkaline regions which tho methylene blue system 
does not, it furnishes the more complete picture. Therefore the 
following interpretation will be made with the aid of data on Lauth’s 
violet: 

The E' 0 :pII curve of Lauth’s violet (fig. 3) appears to have char- 
acteristics distinct from those of the dyes reported in previous papers 

of this series. In tho acid region, the value of is 0.0902, which 

we shall call the “ 0.09-slope.” While such a value was discovered 
among the indophenols, and was especially distinct in the case of 
2, 6-dibromophenol indophenol, it had no such extension as is found 
in the data on the thiazines. 

In Lauth’s violet, the “ 0.09-slope” abruptly changes to a u 0.03- 
slope” near pH 5; and since two electrons or their equivalent are 

RT 

concerned in the reduction process making the --p coefficient 0.03, 

this change of 0.06 (i. e., 2 X 0.03) indicates that two acid-base dis- 
sociations are encountered in this pH region. The two dissociation 
constants concerned are obviously not identical, because the actual 
inflection of the curve is not nearly so abrupt as would bo the case 
were they identical. Do both of these constants represent ionizable 
groups created or destroyed in the act of reduction ? If they do, we 
still leave unaccounted for a third group made apparent by the change 
from a "0.03 slope” to a “0.06-slopo” at pH 11. 

Since the electrometric data reveal directly little regarding the 
nature or the location of the acid-baso groups encountered, it is 
possible to express the experimental data by a number of equations 
derived in accordance with the principles outlined in the second 
paper of this series. Without claiming to have exhausted the possi- 
bilities, we have constructed several such equations which express 
the experimental data well enough, but which call for bizarre chemi- 
cal properties in the thiazines. But by adopting the following 
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rational 'development, we have reached a result which seems satis- 
factory from every viewpoint. 

We shall assume that Berntbsen’s (1883-1889) formula for the 
thiazines, supported as it is by a clever and extensive array of syn- 
theses, is essentially correct, and wo shall then write this formula in 
accordance with the octet theory of electronic configuration. We 
then have for a thiazine, Formula I, and for its reductant, Formula II, 
of Figure 4. 



• • 


* 



• • 






c*. 

• _ 


• • 


n:r 

+ 


i 



Fig. 4 



It will be particularly noted that the double-bonded, terminal 
nitrogen of Formula I contributes but four electrons to the surround- 
ing octet, while it has five positive charges reserved for its outer shell. 
Consequently this group lias a distinct polar valence comparable 
with that of ammonium. On reduction, this polar valence is 
destroyed and at the same time a potential anion is created at the 
bridging nitrogen as in the case of the indophenols. 

The oxidation-reduction process may therefore be expressed in the 
following form 

Ox + -f-2e^Red 


and the corresponding electrode equation is 4 


E h = C — 


RT ln [Red] 
2f [Ox+T 


( 1 ) 


1 See first and second papers of this series. 
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Next, in summing the various spocies of oxidant and reductant to 
obtain the equation embodying total oxidant, [S 0 ], and total reduc- 
tant, [S r ], we shall have to tako into consideration the experimental 
fact that three changes in steps of 0.03 are found in tho slopes of the 
E' 0 : pH curve, indicating that three dissociation constants are to be 
considered. In addition, there are potentially active groups which 
it may be well to consider. 

Since we shall have to deal with basic groups and, for the sake of 
uniformity, desire to deal with hydrion rather than hydroxyl ion 
concentrations, we shall find the first section of our derivation simpli- 
fied if wo adopt Bronsted’s (1923) extension of Michaelis’ (1922) 
formulation of acid-base equilibria. 

Bronsted unifies the representation of acid-base equilibria by the 
expression: acid t=, base + H + . Specific cases arc: 

acetic acid t=; acetate ion + H + 

(acid) (base) 

NII 4 + ±5 NTI, + II + 

(base) 

The group RNH 2 may bo treated as if it acquired basic properties 
either by addition of water and subsequent ionization of hydroxyl 
or by direct addition of hydrion. It is therefore immaterial to the 
present formalistic treatment whether we use the ordinary K b dis- 
sociation constants or Iv a constants, so long as we retain the relation 
K 

K a = ,-r". We shall uso either constant in accordance with con- 
Ixb 

venioncc and shall later summarize with the customary K b symbols. 

In tho following summations we shall regard each represented 
species as equivalent to the sum of hydrated and unhydrated mole- 
cules of the same species. For the reductant, the sum [SJ of all 
species is 


[SJ = [Red] + [H Red] + [H 2 Red] + [H s Red] 

(2) 

[Rodim*] T7- 
[HRed] -JVri 

(3) 

[11 Red] [H + ] rr 
+ " 

[HjRed] 

(4) 

[HjRed] [II + ] _ 

1HlRcd +¥ ] r * 

(5) 
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In the oxidant, the group ^C=NHj can he brought into Brdnsted’s 
formalistic scheme, but it is more realistic to treat it as a cation, 
adding the hydroxyl ion directly. Hence 


[S 0 ] = [Ox] + [OxOH] 

[o£][6h] 

[OxOH] ~ ob 
or, sinco we wish to use [H + ] 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


[Ox] K v 


i = K 


-oh 


(7a) 


[H + ] [OxOIl] 

-f* “* 

Solving equations (2) to (7a) for [Ox] and [Red], substituting in 
(1) and collecting constants, we then have (8) in its numerical form 
for 30° C.: 


Et-E.-0.0mi iae M -0.03006 (8) 

Without further discussion, we shall assume that the bridging 
nitrogen fixes H + as was assumed for the indophenols. Consequently, 
Kr, has a value so low that the term in which it occurs can be neg- 
lected, and (8) becomes (9): 


E u - E 0 - 0.0300(5 log pj 0.03006 log K r; K r3 [H+p + K^Hi 3 + [H + F (9) 

In previous studies, the equations used for the construction of the 

calculated E' 0 : pH curves were all of such form that whenjjg^ 1 and 

[H + ] = 1 normal, the neglect of second order magnitudes gave E' 0 — E 0 . 
On the assumption that no essential change would occur when 

— “° ri - la }> the E 0 found with dilute solutions under the above con- 
[S (> ] normal 

ditions could be called the “ normal potential. ” In the present instance 

rg i 

(equation 9) it will be noted that when [H + ] = 1 and = 1, the neglect 

IPoJ 

of second order values in applying the values of the constants to be 
given later leaves 

E' 0 ==E 0 — 0.03006 log K ob 


This peculiarity arises from the fact that we have assumed both 
hydroxyl and hydrogen ions to be concerned, and obviously we would 
have met a similar situation had we continued with the same assump- 
tion and chosen to formulate the equation in terms of hydroxyl ion 
concentrations instead of hydrion concentrations. In short, it is 
necessary to remember the formalistic nature of u normal potential” 
and, as has frequently been noted, to define clearly the sense in which 
the expression is used. Indeed, had we chosen the perfectly legiti- 
mate procedure of including both hydroxyl and hydrion concentra- 
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lions in our equation, the term “normal potential” would become 
nonsense. Wo shall, therefore, retain our E 0 in its mathematical 
moaning as defined l>y specific equations. For potentials at pH — 0 
wo shall use the symbol E PII0 , and for the half reduced solution at 
pH 0, the symbol E' ph0 . 

VIII. Dissociation Constants 

Since we ascribe a polar valence to the “double-bonded” terminal 
nitrogen and discover in Lauth’s violet an inflection of the E' c :pH 

curve at pH 11, we shall give to a value of 10“ n . Tentatively 

accepting the value 1.88 Xl0“ 14 for K w at 30° as given by Michaelis 
(1922) we find E*- 1.88 xl(r 3 . 

It will have been noted that we have left out of consideration a 
second group of potentially basic properties in the oxidant. Were 

this group active, forming the cation Oxil within the experimental 
range of pH, we would have found at some pH-zone lower than that 
in which the “0.03-slope” occurs an inflection of the curve tending 
toward “zero slope.” The inflections observed are in the opposite 
direction. Consequently, wc can conclude that the basicity of the 
amino group in the oxidant is so “weak” that for all practical pur- 
poses it can be left out of account with resulting simplification of 
the equation. The inflections found must then be ascribed to ioniza- 
tions of the two remaining groups of tho redvefant. The constants 
for these groups are represented by K r2 and K r>r 

In determining the values of K r2 and K rn it is helpful to use the 
intersection of the projections of the so-called “0.09-” and “0.03- 
slopes.” Those sections of the curve which are found at the region 
concerned are (when considered independently) determined by equa- 
tions (10) to (12). 

- = 0.03006 log + 0.03006 pH - C (10) 

- E, - 0.0601 log jJ- + 0.0601 pH - C (11) 

- E 3 = 0.0902 pH- C (12) 

Equation (10) determines the “0.03-slope” and (12) the “0.09- 
slope”; while (11) determines the “0.06-slope” between these two 
limbs, which in the present case is obscured. 

The intersection of (10) and (12) occurs at Ej = E„ or when log 

KK” ==2XpH- 

Graphically wo estimate the intersection to be at about pH =4.9 
(fig. 3). Hence, log -g— 4-log ^- = 9.8. 
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By subsequent trial we find that log «J- = 5.3, and log =4.38 

iV r 2 A-ra 

(sum 9.68, intersection 4.84) fit the data fairly well. Hence we shall 
use Krj “ 5 XlO~® and ^ = 4.2 xlO~ 5 . 

With the values of Kob, K r2 , and K r3 described above, K w * 1 .88 X 
10~ 14 , and the E' pno previously discussed wo obtain with equation 
(9) the calculated E' 0 :pH curve shown in Figure 3 (E' 0 being the 
value of an equimolecular mixture at any given value of pH) . 

It was mentioned above that the section of the E' 0 :pH curve 
having a “0.09-slope” is comparable to the same slope found among 
the indophenols. In the latter case it occurred between two “0.06- 
slopes” and w T as accounted for by two dissociations, one of the oxi- 
dant and the other of the reduetant the pK values of which were 
distinctly different. It is now evident that the same explanation 
holds for the thiazines, the “0.09-slopc” lying between the region 
of ionization of a group in the oxidant so weak that its Kb value is 
negligible and the region of an appreciable ionization of that same 
group as it appears in the reduetant. 

Turning now from Luuth’s violet to methylene blue, we can apply 
the same principles, and with the exception of the new values of 
the constants employed, the only essential difference is the absence 
of an inflection of the curve in the alkaline region. This simply 
means that in methylene blue the value of K ob is too large to permit 
suppression of its basic ionization by the alkaline buffers employed. 

Summarizing, and using for descriptive purposes the more familiar 
basic ionizations shown in Table 19 rather than the corresponding 
acid constants employed for convenience in developing equations, 
we have the following concept. 

Among the thiazines, the oxidant is a strongly polar cation, com- 
parable to a substituted ammonium, NH 4 + . As the substitution 
of alkyl groups for hydrogen enhances the basicity of ammonium, 
so we should expect methylene blue to be a stronger base than 
Lauth’s violet. In Lauth’s violet we find a color change occurring 
in the zone of pH 11 and correlating with the dissociation constant 
determined by the inflection of the E' 0 :pH curve. The precipitate 
there formed was identified as the free base by Bernthsen (1885). 
On the other hand, much more intense alkalinization is required 
to induce a color change in methylene blue, and its free base was 
obtained by Bernthsen (1885) only by the use of silver oxide. We 
may therefore conclude that in “strength” methylene blue cation 
is comparable to sodium ion. Its chloride has been found by the 
conductivity measurements of Jaubert (1895) to compare with NaCl. 
Pelet-Jolivet and Wild (1908) regard it as completely dissociated in 
dilute solution, Hantzsch and Osswald (1900) say of the thiazines 
that in spite of their complex structure and high molecular weight 
they should be classed with the strongest bases. 
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Tabus 19. — Ionization constants , inflections of E' 0 : pH curves, and characteristic 

potentials at pH 0 


Group 

Symbol of 
constant 

Lauth’s violet 

Methylene blue 

Value of constant 

Inflec- 
tion 
at pH 

Value of constant j 

Inflec- 
tion 
at pH 

Oxidant’s polar 

Oxidant's amino 

Reductant’s bridging N.. 
Keductant’s 1st amino... 
Reductant^ 2d amino. .. 

Kob 

Kobs — — 

(Krl) 

(Kr2)K,bl 

(Kra^Kfbj. 

F/pHO 

i 88X10 r* 

Negligibly small 

Fixes 1T + 

3.8X10“* 

4 5X10” 10 

0 563 

11.0 

None. 

None 

5.30 

4.38 

Too high to measure . . 

Negligibly small 

Fixes IP 

; 1.35X10-* 

6.3X10" 

0.532 

None. 

None. 

None. 

5.85 

4.52 

l 






Incidentally, the structures accorded the thiazines indicate that 
the salt of methylene blue base with hydrochloric acid should be 
termed a chloride and not a hydrochloride as has frequently been 
done. The curious fact that silver nitrate does not readily pre- 
cipitate silver chloride from acid solutions of methylene blue chloride 
is not proof that the chlorine is intimately incorporated in the organic 
molecule, for other reagents act as if an ionic metathesis does take 
place (Atack, 1915). Lonz (1895) suggested a soluble silver chloride 
double salt as tho explanation of the peculiarity noted above. What- 
ever the explanation, the peculiarity is not unique. 

The second potentially basic group in the oxidant appears to 
be so weak that it forms no salt in the regions of pH we have studied. 
Kelirmann, Havas, and Grandmougin (1914), on the basis of spectro- 
scopic data, believed that three salts are possible. These three salts 
they formulate for Lauth’s violet in the following scheme: 


/V. 


HjNJ 


\X" e 'V^ 

[Orange] 


i=Nn 





HjNl 


[Greenish blue] 




1=NIIUC1 HClIlaNl 


I— s- 


[Yellowish green] 


=NHHC1 


Our data show that, if more than one salt is formed, intense 
acidities are necessary. In conformity with this is the fact that 
Kehrmann, Havas, and Grandmougin required 35 per cent and 50 
per cent oleum to obtain the alleged evidence of the second and third 
salts. 

On reduction, the polar valence of the oxidant is destroyed. In 
the symmetrical reductant the two terminal nitrogen groups become 
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structurally identical, and our interpretation of the data before us is 
that they hare distinguishable dissociation constants of the same 
order of magnitude, comparable in value with those of most sub- 
stituted aromatic amines. This was confirmed for Lauth’s violet 
by alkali titrations comparable with those made with oxidized and 
reduced indigo tetrasulfonate and described in the fourth paper of 
this series. 


The over-all s 



never tending to a zoro value indicates 


that another group, presumably the bridging nitrogen, fixes a non- 
dissociating hydrogen or its equivalent; but there appears to be 
no evidence that there can be formed at this point a sodium salt 
of ordinary type as Landauer and Weil (1910) believed. 

The interpretation we have given to the experimental data has 
allowed no place for the orthoquinoid formula, III, advanced by 
Kehrmann and Schaposchnikoff (1897) and Kehrmann (1902), 


RaN 




ci v 


NRa 


III 


While we again emphasize the fact that the methods now under con- 
sideration can give no definite assurance to the allocation of dis- 
sociable groups, and while we might cite certain analogies as justifica- 
tion of Kchrmann’s first formula, we consider it less probable than the 
Bernthsen formula, when written with the guidance of accepted 
principles of configuration. Although Formula III is still widely 
accepted and is still copied in many texts, Kehrmann himself aban- 
doned it in 1914 as tho result of investigations made with Havas and 
Grandmougin. 

IX. General Discussion 

(A) MECHANISM IN BIOLOGICAL OXIDATION-REDUCTION 

Data in this and preceding papers of this scries have a bearing 
upon certain current views of mechanism in biological oxidation- 
reduction. 

It is of course obvious that the various schemes used to describe 
oxidation-reduction processes are formally in torch angeabl » and 
each is legitimate for mental orientation of certain relative relations. 
However, there have been postulated from time to time various specific 
mechanisms for the operation of which one or another component 
of a reaction is required. In dealing with such mechanisms not all 
formal schemes of description are interchangeable. It is conceiv- 
able, for instance, that the living cell has evolved a type of catalyst 
45487°— 25f 3 
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dealing with the transport of hydrogen. Unless we are prepared to 
reinterpret this conception in more universal terms, we must formu- 
late oxidation-reduction processes in terms of actual hydrogen 
transport wherever the formulation is to conform with the postulated 
catalysis. It then becomes important to distinguish carefully be- 
tween formalism with its legitimate uses and such quantitative data 
as bear upon actuality. Wieland (1922) lias made an attractive 
case for tho assumption that many important biological oxidation- 
reductions are essentially cases of hydrogen transport. To illus- 
trate this thesis, Wieland cites certain reactions which have fallen 
within the scope of our own studies, and it is with these alone that 
we shall now deal. 

Among Wieland's illustrations are the quinone-quinol, the indigo- 
indigo white, and the methylene blue-methylene white transforma- 
tions. In each case two hydrogens are concerned when the isolated 
compounds are considered. In each case our own treatment has not 
only included the participation of these hydrogens, but has made 
use of electronic structures which suggest that very widely among 
organic systems in aqueous solutions the rule of electrical neutrality 
can be satisfied by the participation of the ever-present hydrions. 
Thus Wieland’s orientation from the point of view of hydrogenation 
and dehydrogenation receives support from our treatment to a 
certain limited extent, but the nature of the limitation it is important 
to perceive. It becomes plain when we consider the significance of 
the ionizations of the compounds now under consideration. 

Wieland makes the difference between quinone and hydroquinone 
a difference of two hydrogens, as may reasonably be done in neutral 
and acid solutions. The same is assumed for indigo, although we 
have shown (cf 4th paper of this series) that in solutions of mild 
alkalinity only ono hydrogen remains fixed in the reductant. The 
other hydrogen (which, in an artificial systematization on the basis 
of hydrogenation, can be assumed as one of the two equivalents 
required for reduction) can, in a generalized theory, be considered 
as belonging to the indigo no more than to other constituents of the 
solution . Indeed there is no experimental proof that hydrogen 
per se is essential. 

The case of the methylene blue system is complicated by the 
variety of ways in which its reversible oxidation-reduction can be 
written rationally; but it is reasonable to assume that although two 
equivalents are required for the reduction of the discrete, free, methyl- 
ene blue cation only one hydrogen, as hydrogen , becomes fixed and 
that on the bridging nitrogen. The nonpolar group created from 
the polar group can acquire basic properties, either by direct addi- 
tion of hydrion or by addition of water and subsequent ionization 
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of hydroxyl, but does not do so appreciably in neutral solution . The 
balancing of the equation either as 

MCI + II 2 = Mll-f HC1 
or MC1 + H 2 *MIIHC1 

concerns the solution as a whole and may be of entirely secondary 
significance for mechanisms concerned in the conduct of an active 
species of the methylene blue molecule. 

Incidentally it may be said that no one who appreciates the evolu- 
tionary nature of scientific thought would be hypercritical of the 
implication in Thunberg’s (1922) simultaneous use of the terms 
“hydrogen potential” and “active hydrogen” in his adaptation 
of Wieland’s theory to his valuable experimental w T ork with methyl- 
ene blue. At the same time it must be pointed out that if the basis 
of calculation previously described (Paper II, this series) be accepted, 
the data now available show that a half-reduced solution of methyl- 
ene blue at pH 7 is in equilibrium with a hypothetical hydrogen 
pressure of only about 10“~ 15 atmosphere. Likewise a half-reduced 
solution of 2,6-dibromo phenol indophenol at pH 7.0 in the presence 
of washed tissue should have a hypothetical hydrogen, pressure of 
only HP 21 atmosphere. If equilibrium conditions have any signifi- 
cance, and it remains to be shown that they do, then any postul- 
ated molecular layer of hydrogen on the surface of a catalyst must 
have its covering ability in harmony with these calculated partial 
pressures. 

Further discussion w T ill be found in the fifth paper of this series. 

Of course, it is perfectly easy to accommodate some of the implied 
demands if the schematic aspect of the affair is the sole consideration. 
If this alone is the object of Wieland’s theory, then our suggestion 
is trivial. But it seems that Wieland has attempted to trace a 
mechanism, and in our conception of this problem it is of consid- 
erable importance to know whether or not hydrogen regarded as an 
actual and not as a schematic representative of an electrochemical 
equivalent is required for the transformation of any given species. 

The considerations we have urged are not to be regarded as definite 
refutations of Wieland’s theory. They are of the nature of intuitive 
deductions rather than of compelling necessities. However, they 
are of the type which, had they been appreciated earlier, might 
have directed speculation into a channel other than that followed 
by the current of the present period. 

Another aspect of the Wieland theory we shall discuss in a later 
paper. 
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<B) METHYLENE BLUE IN CYTOEOOY 

We come now to tin aspect of methylene blue or of the thiazines 
which may appear at first to lie entirely outside the province of 
this paper. We refer to the use of thiazines as cytologieal staining 
reagents. There arc two points of contact. In the first place, the 
conduct of thiazine as a staining reagent may be complicated by 
its reduction. In the second place the thiazines have been classed 
as basic stains without that more detailed knowledge of tlieir 
“strength” as bases which we now possess. 

In the voluminous literature, which may be traced through v. 
MollondorfFs (1920) monograph, Lee’s (1921) “The Microtomist’s 
Vade-Mecum,” and Michaelis’ (1902) review, there will be found 
frequent references to the reduction of the staining reagent as an 
experimental fact which sometimes complicates the interpretation 
of staining reactions. Furthermore, there has run through the 
literature from the time of Ehrlich’s (1886) suggestion, a stream of 
speculation regarding some vaguely defined relation between the 
staining properties of certain tissues and their oxidation-reduction 
metabolism. Unna (1913) has made much of one aspect of this; 
and Child (1919, 1920) (cf. McArthur 1921) has suggested a corre- 
lation between “staining gradient” and his so-called “metabolic 
gradient.” In all such speculations there has been a noteworthy 
absence of quantitative data of the type wc now have to contribute 
as a minor but essential part of the subject. 

If the interpretation long accepted and confirmed by the present 
studies be correct, the dissociation of methylene blue chloride itself 
is such that no ordinary changes in pH can affect its degree. Con- 
sequently, if we exclude from consideration phenomena which were 
formerly called “salt effects,” changes brought about in a solution 
with the object of altering the “reaction” (acidity) of the cell’s 
environment can not affect the methylene blue and any observed 
change in staining quality must be explained otherwise. Inci- 
dentally this conclusion has a bearing upon the attempt by Fleischer 
and Amster (1923) to determine whether the toxicity of methylene 
blue to bacteria may bo modified by changes of pH in accordance 
with the principle of Michaelis and Dernby (1922). 

But to return to the subject of vital staining, let us recall that 
methylene blue under certain circumstances is readily reduced by 
many living cells. If now a tissue maintains at its periphery a 
sufficient reduction intensity, its interior will have to deal with — 
not methylene blue itself but a compound of very different type , 
namely — methylene white. While this compound may still be classed 
as a base, its basicity is very low and, relative to the reaction of 
the cell as a whole and perhaps to many of its constituent chemical 
groups, it is a neutral substance. 



The practical significance and possible application of these rela- 
tions we must leave to the judgment of those who are familiar with 
the problems of staining. They will recognize that our remarks 
apply to methylene bluo and not to those constituents of commercial 
samples which are not methylene blue but which nevertheless are 
the most valuable in certain staining reactions. Compare Scott 
and French (1924). 

We had hoped that a definite po ten tiome trie characterization of 
each thiazine and of related compounds would aid in the assay of 
different samples of these important staining reagents, but having 
been unable to obtain from others or by our own efforts any thiazine 
sufficiently free from the last traces of active impurity to establish 
fundamental data of requisite refinement, we have had to leave this 
problem unsolved. 

(C) METHYLENE BLUE AS A CHEMICAL REAGENT 

As a chemical reagent, methylene blue has several interesting uses. 
It has been employed as an end-point indicator in oxidation-reduction 
titrations of quinonc (Knecht and Hibbert, 1910), iron (Knecht and 
Hibbert, 1910, Jellinek and Winogradoff, 1923), tin (Atack, 1913), 
molybdenum (Knecht and Atack, 1911), sugar (Lane and Eynon, 
1923) and selenious acid (Moser and Prinz, 1918). Details of some 
of these cases are described in Knecht and Hibbert ’s (1918) mono- 
graph, “New Reduction Methods in Volumetric Analysis ” and in 
Atack’s (1915) review of the analytical uses of methylene blue. 
Methylene white in solution has also been employed as the reducing 
agent in volumetric analysis, as, for example, by Hibbert (1909), 
Atack (1913), Thornton and Eldcrdico (1923). See also Atack (1915) 
and Kikuchi (1922). The methylene white-methylene blue system 
has recently been employed by Spoehr (1924) as an oxygen carrier in 
the oxidation of carbohydrates by air. 

The systematic, as contrasted with the empirical, use of such a 
reagent requires the quantitative data on equilibrium potentials 
which we have furnished. Since such data are the beginning of 
systematic indicator theory in the oxidation-reduction realm, it may 
bo illuminating to chart the methylene bluo system in such a way as to 
show its relation to a few other systems. 

In Figure 3 are drawn the E' 0 : pH curves of methylene blue and 
Lauth’s violet, 2, 6-dibromo phenol indophenol, ferricyanide, and 
ferric iron. The indophenol curve is drawn from data given in the 
sixth paper of this series; that of iron is drawn on the assumption that 
in the zone of pH covered the potential of an equimolecular mixture 
of ferrous and ferric iron does not vary from 0.73 (Abegg, Auerbach, 
and Luther, 1915). For the ferricyanide system Kolthoff (1920) re- 
viewed the earlier work upon the relation of acidity to potential, and 
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by use of his data for acid solutions he arrived at the approximate 
estimate of 5x 10~ 4 for the fourth dissociation constant of H 4 FeCy 0 . 
The complete E' 0 : pH curve of this system remains to be determined. 
Several years ago, one of us (W. M. C.) made a series of crude measure- 
ments by introducing an equimolecular mixture of potassium ferro- 
cyanide and potassium ferricyanide into buffers of the Clark and Lubs 
scries and measuring the differences of potential between a saturated 
KCl-calomei half-cell and platinum electrodes immersed in these solu- 
tions. The results are shown in Figure 3. There it will be noted that 
in the less acid solutions step-wise deviations appear. These are jdue 
to the well-known effect of varying cation concentration (Schoch and 
Felsing, 1916) upon the ferricyanide potentials. These concentrations 
vary in the Clark and Lubs bufTcr solutions in a step-wise fashion 
through the phthalate, phosphate, and borate systems, indicated 
respectively by large dots, small dots, and crosses in Figure 3. As 
higher acidities arc approached, we should expect to encounter the 
region where the dissociation of the fourth hydrogen of H 4 FcCy 6 is 
suppressed and where there is consequently an inflection of the curve. 
Assuming this constant to be IX 10~ 3 we should have the curve as 
drawn. Considering that no allowance is made for varying cation 
concentration, the agreement of the observed values with the calcu- 
lated is fair until the higher acidities are reached. In the more acid 
solutions experimental errors of diffusion potentials and uncertainty 
regarding possible effects of the group created by reduction upon 
ionizations common to oxidant and reduetant combine with the 
“salt effect” and especially with the rapid decompositions to make 
impossible even an approximate comparison between these crude 
experimental data and the elementary theory. However, the striking 
effects of variation in pH are clear. 

With these systems charted, it now becomes clear that if the older 
assumption regarding the invariance of potential with change of 
acidity were true, an excess of ferrocyanide should reduce methylene 
blue at high acidities. As a matter of fact, it does not, as is clearly 
revealed by the chart. On the other hand, an excess of ferrocyanide 
can reduce the indophenol at a properly adjusted value of pH. Now, 
it has been stated that ferrous salts will not reduce methylene blue. 
We can not, of course, project our curves into the pH region of 
extreme acidity without encountering complications, but we may 
foresee the possibility that at very high acidities a large excess of ferrous 
iron might reduce methylene blue. It does. 

The ferrous-ferric system at higher pH should slope toward more 
negative potentials in accord with the principle outlined in the second 
paper of this series; but in addition to the more simple effect of change 
in pH, there is the effect of differential solubilities of the ferrous and 
ferric hydroxides to be taken into consideration. In the presence of 
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hydroxy acids, such as citric, another complication arises — the for- 
mation of iron complexes. While definite data on these effects are 
lacking, the general trends are known. Since, then, the position pf 
the methylene blue system is well established, the outline of the in- 
teraction of methylene blue and iron compounds is clearer than at the 
time Morgan and Quastel (1923) discussed it in its relation to bio- 
logical oxidation-reduction. 

In view of the well-known general characteristics of the titanous- 
titanic system, it is, of course, evident that it will reduce methylene 
blue. Knecht (1907) found that very small concentrations of 
titanium can be detected by the reduction of the highly colored 
methylene blue solution provided no other reducing agent is present. 

Less amenable to systematic treatment at the present time is the 
use of methylene blue in testing the reducing properties of solutions 
such as those of the sugars and other materials (cf. Hasse, 1919). 
Ihl (1888) applied methylene blue to the detection of impurities such 
as invert sugar in sucrose, and several investigators (c. g., Muster 
and Woker, 1913, Kasliahara and Hattori, 1921) have applied it 
to the estimation of reducing sugars in biological fluids. 

Methylene blue as a cation (sec p. 1161) forms several interesting 
salts (cf. Atack, 1915, Monnicr, 1916, Sinnatt, 1910-1912, Rozier, 
1917), some of which are of value in analytical procedures. A salt 
of special interest to the cytologist is the insoluble neucleinate 
(Feulgen, 1913). But undoubtedly the insolubility of methylene 
blue silicate is of most general interest, since it can be correlated with 
the remarkable persistence with which methylene blue solutions 
stain glassware. 

We fail to find any common principle underlying the manifold uses 
of methylene blue as a therapeutic agent, and the nature of some of 
those uses leads us to wonder whether any principle was considered. 
However, the definite data on some few properties of methylene blue 
which we have described should be useful to the pharmacologist who 
will not fail to note the radical changes induced by reduction at a po- 
tential readily acquired by cells. 

Among the miscellaneous applications of this remarkable and 
ubiquitous dye is the employment of acetone-methylene blue mix- 
tures for measuring the intensities of ultraviolet light for physiological 
purposes (Webster, Hill, and Eidinow, 1924). The reaction involved 
is said to be the decomposition of acetone to form reducing sub- 
stances which decolorize methylene blue. If so, this process must 
be complicated by the more direct action of light upon methylene 
white, which we have already discussed. At any rate the employ- 
ment of electrometric methods of measuring methylene blue-methy- 
lene white ratios might be applied to a more detailed study of Web- 
ster, Hill, and Eidinow’s system. 
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(D) ENEJPGY CHANGES 


It is well known that from electromotive force measurements such 
as those here described, certain thermal data can be calculated with 
far greater accuracy than can be found by the calorimetric method. 
So far as we know", Meyerhof (1912) is the only investigator who has 
given any calorimetric data on methylene blue. Unfortunately, 
Meyerhof, in reducing his methylene blue in alkaline solution, em- 
ployed a concentration which undoubtedly resulted in a partial sepa- 
ration of methylene white. Furthermore, he does not record the 
pH of the measurement. Therefore, since heats of solution and of 
ionization arc also neglected, Meyerhof's data are inadequate to sup- 
port the value for the heat of reduction at 26.5° C., which ho places 
at 25.7 kg. calories. 

To obtain the order of magnitude of the change in heat content on 
reduction, we made one preliminary set of measurements as follows: 

A fixed mixture of methylene blue and methylene whito of total 
concentration 0.0001 molar was found to give an E h value of —0.0231 
at 30° and of —0.0113 at 20°. At 30° the pH value was 8.62. As- 
suming that this borate buffer (No. 22) suffers a pH- change with 
change of temperature equal to that of the S0rcnsen buffer as given 
by Walbum (1920), the pll at 20° should be 8.68. Undoubtedly the 
slope of the E' 0 :pII curve at 20° is comparable to that at 30°. Hence 
we can correct the E h values at 30° and at 20° to what they would 
be at pH 8.62, and w^e then find that E h at 20° and pH 8.62 is 

dF 

- 0.0096. Consequently ^ = - 0.00135. 

From previous measurements at 30° and pH 8.62, E'o= — 0.039, 
Assuming the above temperature coefficient to be linear, E' c at 
26.5° C. (the temperature of Meyerhof's experiment) is —0.034. 

From the Gibbs-Helmholtz equation 

AlI = nFT a ^ — nFE'o 

AH= - 17.1 kg. calories at pH 8.62. 

In a similar manner at pH 10.62, we find AH = —14.4 kg. calories# 
These values include the heats of reduction and of ionization at given 
dilutions of II + . Somewhat different values would be obtained if the 
comparative data were reduced to a common* dilution of OH~. 

For comparison with data on other compounds, we might add that 
the free energy of reduction by one atmosphere hydrogen at pH 0 
and 30° C., is 25.97 kg. cal. for Lauth's violet and 24.53 kg. cal. for 
methylene blue. We have not determined the effect of temperature 
on the dissociation constants and therefore can not give several 
other interesting relations which it is possible to determine with 
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potentiometric data. We believe the quality of the materials which 
are available does not justify the extension of these studies at the 
present time. 

(E) MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS 

It is fairly obvious that data of the type we arc reporting can be 
of use in the investigation of a variety of problems. The following 
experiments are in themselves of value merely as illustrations. 

In subsequent papers wc hope to extend this illustrative material 
and furnish more definite contributions to the several problems we 
now only touch upon. 

(1) MILK TESTS WITH METHYLENE BLUE 

In the Schardinger (1902) reaction a mixture of methylene bluo 
and formaldehyde is incubated with milk; and in milk that has not 
been heated, the methylene blue is soon reduced. This reduction is 
supposed to indicate the activity of an enzyme native to fresh milk. 
Bredig and Sommer (1910) simulated the Schardinger reaction with 
platinum as catalyst. 

Since methylene blue indicates but a comparatively narrow zone 
of reduction intensity, we suspected that the course of the activation 
of formaldehyde by milk might he followed in more detail by electrode 
measurements. A sample of fresh whole milk was divided into four 
portions. One was heated in an autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for 
15 minutes and then cooled. A second portion was acidified with 
HOI to pH 5.9. A third was alkalinized with NaOH to pH 7. 
The fourth portion was left at its original reaction of pH 6.5. The 
several portions were then wanned to 37° C., and to 100 c. c. of each 
there was added 5 c. c. of 1 per cent formaldehyde solution. They 
were placed in vessels such as A of Figure 5 and liquid contact with 
a saturated KOI calomel half-cell was made through B. The results 
of measurements are shown in Figure 6, whore electrode potential 
reduced to the customary hydrogen scale is plotted as ordinate (E h ) 
and time (in minutes) of incubation at 37° is plotted as abscissa. 
Tho zones of potential within which methylene blue passes from 4 
per cent to 96 per cent reduction at each pll are indicated by tri- 
angles. It is evident that this indicator reveals hut a limited part 
of the course of reduction, that a reaction proceeds in the absence of 
methylene blue, and that there is a distinct pH effect both upon tho 
rate of action (cf. Allemann, 1918, Virtanen, 1922) and the level of 
potential at which methylene blue is reduced. 

This method of following the Schardinger reaction is comparable 
to a certain extent with Heed’s (1916) method of following oxidase 
activity, but with the important difference that some of Reed’s ex- 
periments were on depolarization phenomena and others on the 
“oxygen electrode/’ both very difficult to interpret. 
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Milk, when subjected to bacterial action, becomes reducing (cf. 
Duclaux, 1894). This fact has been elaborated upon in the design 
of the so-called methylene blue test of milk. (See references.) 
Owing to its practicability in factory, home, or rural district un- 
equipped for more elaborate milk control, this simple test has been 
studied extensively. The opinion seems to prevail that if artificial 
interpretations are not stressed, the test can be of considerable 
public-health value. It is therefore important to establish the pri- 
mary interpretation to be given to the observed fact of methylene 
blue reduction. Secondary correlations can then be made clearer. 

In Figure 7 are shown electrode measurements made with milk 
subjected to the following manipulations: The sample designated 
“direct from cow” was delivered from the udder to a sterile tube. 
The sample designated “bottled” was herd milk, passed through 
the ordinary processes for bottling raw milk. Some of this same 
milk was heavily inoculated with a culture of Bad . coli. Each 
sample was placed in a bottle as shown in Figure 5, incubated 
at 30° 0. and its electrode potential against a calomel cell measured 
from time to time. The potentials reduced to a hydrogen standard 
are plotted in Figure 7 against time in hours as abscissa. 
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We have repeatedly observed differences m the potential : time 
curves such as are shown in Figure 7. The differences in time 
required for methylene blue reduction have been repeatedly corre- 
lated by others with, conditions such as were imposed in this experi- 
ment, and consequently there is nothing new in this aspect of the 
subject. However, we emphasize the possible advantages of obtain- 
ing for the reduction : time relations more complete histories than are 



minutes 


Fig.O 

revealed by methylene blue alone. It is entirely possible that an 
electrode study of more varieties of market milks than those available 
to us will show the advantage of using a more electro-positive indi- 
cator, and that this, together with simple devices, will very materially 
reduce the time required for the test. If given the more extensive 
scientific investigations it deserves, the test may well be improved. 
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(2) BACTERIAL REDUCTION 


The reducing power of bacterial cultures as displayed in this test 
of milk is rather general and lias been frequently investigated. In 
almost every one of these investigations methylene blue has been 
mentioned or has been made the specific tool. (See references under 
General Bacteriology.) We shall postpone an account of our general 
studies on bacterial reduction and recall to the reader Gillespie’s 
(1020) demonstration that reduction by bacterial cultures is measur- 
able by pofontiometric methods. The data we report define the 
intensity factors controlling the reduction of methylene blue, and it 
is important to distinguish these from the capacity factor. Wichern 
(1908) was the first, we believe, who made any quantitative measure- 
ments of methylene blue reduction. He, and later Fred (1912) with 
bacteria and Strassncr (1910) with tissues, allowed cells to act upon 
known quantities of the dye and then estimated the residual unre- 
duced methylene blue by the titanium method of Knecht and Hib- 
bert. They thus determined the mol fractions of dye reduced. 
This shows the reducing capacity which, when converted to electro- 
chemical equivalents and multiplied by the intensity factor in volts, 
gives the free energy involved. The capacity factor and the intensity 
factor each has its unique significance. Both are of coordinate 
importance. 

Just as different organisms are equipped to attain different levels 
of acid intensity (pH) under a given set of conditions, so our prelimi- 
nary work has shown that different bacteria are equipped to attain 
different levels of electrode potential under a given set of conditions. 
They may now bo correlated with the reducing action on dyes. One 
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instance is found in the observation by Sherman and Albus (1918) of 
the reductive abilities of milk streptococci. Having made a grouping 
of certain cultures on the basis of origin, morphology, and a statis- 
tical analysis of other characters, Sherman and Albus found that their 
Strep, lacticus type reduced methylene blue in milk, whereas all 
cultures of their Strep, pyogenes type failed to reduce. (Compare 
Avon*, 1922, and Brown, 1920.) Such differences may now be 
expressed in numerical values for reduction intensity. 

Other similar limitations in the reduction intensities attained by 
pure cultures might be cited. 

If, however, organic material is subjected to general infection, 
there develop bacteria which are almost sure to carry the reduction 
potential well beyond the zone of methylene blue if the reduction be 
not opposed by air or other oxidations. Indeed, it is a principle 
emphasized by Pasteur, and now capable of reinterpretation, that 
with the ever-present reducing tendency of cellular life there will 
occur, in a general infection, a tendency for types to succeed one 
another in the order of their ability to endure a more and more 
intensely reducing environment. 

(3) U RELATIVE STABILITY” OF SEWAGE 

It follows, then, that a sewage, while fresh, will tend to reduce 
methylene blue. Recognizing this fact, Spitta and Weldert (1906) 
proposed the reduction of methylene blue as a test of the state of a 
sewage effluent. 

In modern treatment of sewage it is not always practicable to 
effect a complete purification of the refuse-bearing water. The 
efliuent from a sewage-treatment plant carries a residue of organic 
matter which is considered satisfactory if its organic content can be 
“burned” by the oxygen-bearing waters into which it is dumped. 
Therefore, following the development of the Spitta and Weldert 
test by Phelps and Winslow (1907), Phelps (1909) emphasized the 
advantages of so interpreting the test that it can indicate the con- 
dition of the effluent in relation to the degree of oxidation still re- 
quired, that is, its u relative stability.” Since Phelps's treatment 
involves some questions of general importance, we shall subject it to 
a brief critical examination. 

There are involved the following postulates: 

1. It is assumed that the bacterial activity of an effluent has 
already settled down to a steady state, and that lag or acceleration 
of growth and significant changes of flora will not occur to invalidate 
the following argument. 

2. It is then assumed that under condition (1) the rate of dis- 
appearance of dissolved oxygen or equivalent oxidizing material will 
be proportional to the concentration of the oxygen or its equivalent. 
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In other words, the oxygen consumption while undoubtedly not a 
monomolecular reaction is postulated to have the rate of a mono- 
molecular reaction. There can then he applied the familiar equa- 
tion which Phelps has recast to form (A). 


£-1 -V 
a 


(A) 


Here a is the total amount of oxygen required to oxidize the 
material to a stable condition, 1c is a constant, and t is the time 
required to exhaust the available oxygen, y. 

3. It is assumed that of the family of curves corresponding to 
equation (A) there is one having a definite value of 1c defining the 
rate for sewage. 

4. It is assumed that this k can be determined by a statistical 
treatment of Phelps’s data on the time required for reduction of 
methylene blue by a large number of tests, and finally, 

5. It is assumed that the disappearance of available oxygen, y , 
at time, is determined by the decoloration of methylene blue. 

rm y , . available oxygen 

The ratio being 


a ° total oxygen demand 
and then called the relative stability, S. 

100(1 -fr*) 


is multiplied by 100 


(B) 


The time, t , in days, required for methylene blue reduction is the 
only experimental datum required to determine 8 if k be fixed. 

The following critique is an effort to revert attention to the basic 
phenomena which deserve investigation unembarrassed by concepts 
formed to meet pressing demands of a practical problem. 

Starting with postulate 5, we find that the conduct of methylene 
blue as an oxygen-end-point indicator is of basic importance. 
Phelps has considered this with caution. He recalls, in the first 
place, the claim of H. W. Clark and Adams (1908) that indigo car- 
mine is reduced before methylene blue. So far as interpretation of 
intensity is concerned, these authors must have been misled either 
by an inhibitory action of their sample of methylene blue, by a 
quantity factor, by their statistics, or by some unknown factor, 
because a comparison of the data in this paper and the data in the 
fourth paper of this series shows that indigo carmine requires a more 
intense reduction tendency than does methylene blue. However, 
the fact of a difference exists and was recognized by Phelps, who 
states that “it is possible that the end-point of methylene blue is a 
little too far along.” 

It would take us far afield if we entered into a discussion of what 
constitutes a theoretically good oxygen-end-point indicator. The 
fact of th ? matter is that under the conditions of the putrescibility 
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test there is a gradual change of potential with time, that frequently 
no characteristic of the time : potential curve reveals the moment of 
oxygen exhaustion, and that methylene blue conducts itself in the 
course of the potential change as an indicator of a definite level of 
reduction potential. For instance, consider the following experiment: 

A raw Washington sewage taken from the main during a storm 
and therefore highly diluted, was added in 50 c. c. portions to a 
solution made by diluting 30 c. c. M/20 buffer to 250 c. c. with water. 
Both buffer solutions and distilled water had been aerated by stand- 
ing a week or so at room temperature. (The oxygen contents were 
not determined.) The mixture was carefully siphoned into vessels 
of the form shown in Figure 5. The changes of potential and the 
pH values of the different mixtures are shown in Figure 8. Again, 
there are shown by means of triangles the zones of potential within 
which methylene blue is reduced at the different values of pH. It 
is obvious that the same quantities of the same sewage, diluted with 
equal quantities of buffers, 'presumably containing the same amounts 
of oxygon, require different periods of time to reduce methylene 
blue. Evidently, the variation in pH is one of the factors to be 
considered. 
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Parallel experiments show that indophenols, methylene bine, and 
indigo carmine, with qualifications which will be discussed in a 
later paper, are i educed in the order named and at times predicted 
from the order of their reduction characteristics and from the course 
of potential change in the absence of the indicators. It should be 
noted, however, that too much indicator can produce, in addition to 
a poisoning action on the bacteria, a poising (see Paper I) effect with 
consequent delay. Compare Lederer (1914). 
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Other tests on sterile organic media inoculated with various bacteria 
show the course of the potential change to be dependent on the nature 
of the flora. 

Of particular interest at the moment i3 the fact that the curves of 
Figure 8 give no indication of the time of oxygen exhaustion. Un- 
doubtedly this means that the trend toward reducing potentials is 
not rigidly held in check by oxygen, but is delayed. Under anaerobic 
conditions the restraint is removed and still it is found that an appre- 
ciable time is required for the reduction of methylene blue. This 
has not been taken into consideration in the formal derivation of the 
relative stability equation. It should vary with substrate, flora, 
physical conditions, and amount and kind of indicator, (c/. Clark 
and Cohen, 1922.) 

Let us next consider postulate 4. 

For the determination of it, Phelps employed a large number of 
data on times required for methylene blue decoloration, but he does 
not describe the logic of this application. We find that without any 
reference whatever to mechanisms, Phelps’s data can be formulated 
by a certain type of probability equation which finally assumes the 
form of the relative stability equation. This is not strange, since 
the law for the rate of monomolecular reaction can itself be derived 
from equations of probability. The important aspect is that Phelps’s 
equation can be considered as purely descriptive of a set of data on 
reduction times. His extension of the equation to postulate 2 appears 
then to have been intuitive. 

That the intuition was very good is suggested by Theriault’s (1920) 
investigation of actual oxygen disappearance. Unfortunately the 
data reported by Theriault in this paper wore incomplete; but he 
informs us in a private communication that recent data show not 
only that the rate of oxygen disappearance is that of a monomolecular 
reaction, but is characterized by a constant numerically very close 
to that deduced by Phelps for the relative stability equation. 

This is so remarkable that it deserves close study. It would have 
seemed improbable that such variable material could be characterized 
by a constant in any way other than statistical. If it be true, then 
the relative stability equation with its statistical constant can apply 
only when the volume of oxygen (with its characteristic rate of ex- 
haustion) is high with respect to the sewage demand. For we find 
that it certainly can not apply when the time of the anaerobic phase 
is large in relation to the time of the aerobic phase. Indeed this is 
implicit in Phelps’s treatment by his rejection of all cases of low 
stability. 

Without taking up in detail all the ramifications of this compli- 
cated problem, we believe that we have made it clear that the primary 
conditions revealed by the decoloration of methylene blue is of an 
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entirely different category from that which it was formerly possible 
•to perceive, and that if other methods of evaluating sewages arc to 
be correlated with the putrescibility test, the conditions under which 
the correlation is valid must be determined. 

However, quite aside from the laborious task of establishing these 
conditions of correlation, there remains the inherent value of the 
primary fact revealed by methylene blue reduction. Coupled with 
extensive experience, such as Phelps and others have brought to bear, 
the simplo test is of considerable value. However, by confining 
themselves to one indicator without even a quantitative evaluation 
of the characteristics of this one indicator, the students of the putresci- 
bility test have been limited in their power to analyze their problem. 
There must have come within the view of the more experienced in- 
vestigators, phenomena whose significance was obscured by the 
arbitrary emphasis upon the value of methylene blue. We therefore 
recommend that the subject be investigated with the aid of electrode 
measurements and without any attempt to prove or disprove pre- 
conceived ideas. Difficulties in the use of the electrode will be en- 
countered; but wo are confident that, in spite of all the difficulties, 
the electrode in cautious hands can contribute valuable information. 
Wo find it applicable in cases where suspended material precipitates 
methylene blue. It can be led to points inaccessible to ordinary 
methods of sampling. It can reveal a complete history of the 
time: reduction intensity curve. It can be used with apparatus 
which will furnish a continuous record of the reduction intensity 
wherever oxygen and other agents do not upset its conduct. 

Thus there should be revealed characteristics of industrial wastes, 
the effects of materials poising the potential above and below the 
region of methylene blue, the oxygenation delay, the effects of pre- 
stabilized material, and, perhaps, correlations between state of reduc- 
tion and flora. 

Finally, we would emphasize two radically distinct aspects of 
the subject. In the first place, there remain to be investigated in 
detail those phenomena of sewage conduct which fall strictly within 
the category of changes in reduction intensity. Quite aside from 
these, but indirectly connected with them under certain circum- 
stances, are the various problems which have entered into discus- 
sions of the putrescibility test. Therefore, in the second place, 
there remain to be determined the unique facts of the first category 
which can bo correlated with those of the socond. 

45487 °-- 25 | 4 
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(4) THE RATE OF OXIDATION OF METHYLENE WHITE 

Into various problems there enters the rate of methylene white 
oxidation by atmospheric oxygen. Atack (1915) states that leuco- 
methylenc blue may be very slow in becoming oxidized by atmos- 
pheric oxygen. The following crude experiment shows the in- 
fluence of pH: 

An aqueous solution of methylene blue was reduced with hydrogen 
and platinized asbestos. The resulting saturated solution of methy- 
lene white was filtered under nitrogen protection into a burette and 
aliquots of 5 c. c. were added to 50 c. e. portions of different, de- 
aerated buffer solutions. With the same apparatus a fairly con- 
stant air stream was passed through each solution and titrations of 
regenerated methylene blue were made. In each case the initial 
concentration of methylene white in the buffer solutions was approxi- 
mately 0.0001 normal Instead of a special titanium solution 
adapted to the case at hand, a stock solution 0.018 N was used. A 
stop watch was used to time the aeration. 



The following results were obtained: In Figure 9 are plotted the 
pH values of the solutions and the logarithms of the rate of regenera- 
tion in terms of cubic centimeters of titanium trichloride per minute. 
Of course, in such an experiment, precise analysis of conditions is 
difficult, since even the rate of diffusion of oxygen from air bubble 
to methylene white is a complicated process. Nevertheless, the 
striking effect of pH is evident in Figure 9, and for the conditions 
obtaining, the rate of regeneration is roughly proportional to the 
fifth root of the hydroxyl ion concentration. 
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Since the basic dissociation constant of the oxidant is very much 
higher than that of the reductant and since increase of pH increases 
the rate of oxidation, an unbuffered solution of pure methylene 
white exposed to oxygen should exhibit autocatalysis. 

(5) ANAEROBIOSIS 

There was mentioned above the difficulty in placing end-point 
indicators for free oxygen upon a sound theoretical basis. The 
difficulty applies to the use of methylene blue as a criterion of 
anaerobiosis {cf. Hall, 1921). Here is a very real problem which, 
perhaps, will not bo solved until the electrometric conduct of oxygen 
as displayed, on the one hand, in the oxygon electrode and, on tlic 
other hand, in the conduct of oxygen-combining compounds is 
satisfactorily described. But while this problem remains a very 
important one in itself, it has been suggested by Clark (1924) that 
the subject of anaerobiosis may be regarded from a fresh point of 
view which will, perhaps, leave the first problem in a position of 
minor significance to so-called anaerobiosis itself. 

We may here again emphasize Clark’s (loc. cit.) view that the 
isolation of anaerobic processes from the very confusing phenomena 
of aerobic life may simplify experimental attack and reveal in their 
elementary form phenomena which have been lost in confusion 
arising from the complexity of two opposing tendencies. At any 
rate the numerical data we furnish relieves the subject of certain 
speculative ideas which are rampant in the literature. 

X. Conclusion 

In listing the biological applications of methylene blue which can 
profitably be approached with a fresh and broader viewpoint, we are 
not overlooking a most serious difficulty which wilt be encountered 
at every turn. Briefly stated it is this: When the observational 
facts with their various practical uses are accumulated, what, after 
all, is the fundamental significance of the potentials biologically in- 
duced? The answer will be found very much more difficult than the 
answer to hydrogen electrode potentials. We shall discuss this more 
at length in a later paper. In the meantime it is pertinent to ask 
why it is that students of those biochemical reactions which are often 
called electromotively inactive or irreversible have insistently used 
the beautifully reversible and definitely electromotively active meth- 
ylene blue system as a favorite reagent. Is it, as suggested in 
the introduction, merely the prestige of this ubiquitous dye or has 
there been an intuition of a fundamental significance? Wo shall not 
now attempt an answer, but we have furnished in this paper such 
answers as are implicit in the potential measurements of the meth- 
ylene blue system. 
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Since methylene blue as an indicator of reduction has been used 
in a wide variety of studies which it is impracticable adequately to 
review, and since in many of these cases the comments we have made 
may be applicable, there U appended to the list of references cited 
in the text an incomplete bibliography which we hope will be useful. 
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Itemsburg. Mr. W. L. Hall assisted in some potentiometric meas- 
urements. We also wish to express our appreciation of the assist- 
ance rendered by Dr. J. A. Ambler and W. C. Holmes, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, and by Doctor Scot t and Mr. French, of Walter 
Heed Hospital, in spectrophotometric measurements. 

XI. Summary 

Methylene blue was found to be difficult to purify. Various 
samples carefully recrystallized contained excess chlorine and sulphur 
and gave evidences of small percentages of electromotivoly active 
impurities. Drying was found to destroy progressively the charac- 
teristic properties. 

Methylene white solutions were found to be sensitive to light. 
Evidence s given that the near ultraviolet is most effective. Methy- 
lene white is soluble only to the extent of about 0.0005 molar in acid 
solutions and about 0.00002 molar in alkaline solutions. The rate 
of oxidation of methylene white solutions by air varies as the fifth 
root of the hydroxyl ion concentration. 

Mixtures of methylene blue and methylene white give electrode 
potentials which vary with total concentration. Different samples 
behave as if there were present small quantities of active impurity. 

While the limitations implied by the above facts have made 
impracticable a high order of accuracy in the determination of con- 
stants of the oxidation reduction equilibria, theso constants have 
been determined sufficiently well to characterize the main features 
of the methylene blue and of the Lauth’s violet systems. The 
interpretation is that methylene blue base is an extremely strong 
base with dissociation constant too high for measurement by the 
methods employed. Lauth’s violet lias a basic dissociation constant 
of 1.9X10~ 3 . In each case the nonpolar amino group has a basic 
dissociation constant too low to measure by the method employed. 

The reductant in each case fixes one hydrion and, in addition, the 
two amino groups have basic dissociation constants as follows: 



Krl>f 

KrM 

Methylene white, . 

J.4X10-*.... 

3.8X10-®.-.- 

6.3X10-M 

4.5X10~ W 

Leuco Lauth’s violet... 
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The characteristic potentials at pH 0 and 30° C . and the corre- 
sponding free energies of hydrogenation are: 

Methylene blue system 0.532 v., AF = 24.53 kg.-cal. 

Lauth’s violet system 0.5G3 v., AF = 25.97 kg.-cal. 

An equation is developed relating these constants in convenient 
form with pH and with electrode potential-difference, and values 
calculated thereby conform satisfactorily with experimental data. 

The interpretation is in harmony with the constitutional formula 
proposed by Bernthsen. 

The peculiarities of methylene blue arc such that it will be found 
inconvenient as a practicable reduction indicator for precise measure- 
ments. 

The bearing of the concepts and of the numerical data on Wieland’s 
theory of hydrogen transport, upon concepts used in the theory of 
cell staining, upon the use of methylene blue in analysis and in a 
variety of tests is discussed. 

Experiments are described as illustrative material for the reinter- 
pretation of methylene blue reduction in the Schardinger reaction, 
in the methylene blue test of milk quality, in the putreseibility test 
of sewage, in the differentiation of bacterial species, in the test of 
anaerobiosis, and in a wide variety of other applications. 
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WYOMING LAW PERTAINING TO PREVENTION OF GOITER 

The following is a Wyoming law (ch. 123) approved February 25, 
1925, giving the board of health of that State authority to adopt 
regulations looking to the prevention and control of goiter: 

Section 1 . The State Board of Health of the State of Wyoming shall have 
authority to pass such rules and regulations as shall be necessary to regulate the 
sale of domestic salt or prescribe such manner of treatment as has been found 
practical to prevent goiter from becoming more prevalent among the citizens of 
the State of Wyoming. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Local sanitary code held nullity because board adopting same lacked, 
legal existence (New Jersey Supreme Court). — In 1912 the town of 
Nutley changed its form of government to the commission form pro- 
vided for by chapter 221, laws of 1911. At that time Nutley had a 
board of health as provided for by the board of health act of 1887. 
In 1913 a law supplementing the 1911 act was passed, such supple- 
mental act being chapter 282 of the 1913 laws. This 1913 law pro- 
vided that whenever the provisions of the 191 1 act had been adopted 
by any municipality “all boards and bodies, whether State or local 
municipal agencies then existing in such municipality (except the 
board of education and the district court or courts), shall be ipso facto 
abolished.” The board of health created under the 1887 act continued 
in office and continued to function, adopting in 1914 a sanitary code. 
In 1917 this board of health was abolished by the board of commis- 
sioners, who, in 1924, repealed the 1914 sanitary code and adopted 
a new one. In 1922 the plaintiff was convicted of three separate 
offenses under the 1914 sanitary code. The supreme court set 
aside all three convictions, holding that the 1914 sanitary code never 
had any legal existence as a piece of municipal legislation. The 
court held that the board attempting to adopt it had no legal exist- 
ence because by the 1933 act their offices had been abolished and 
thereafter they were’ neither de jure nor de facto officers and their 
acts were nullities. (Corb v . Board of Health of Town of Nutley et al., 
127 Atl. 812.) 

Liability for injury caused by consumption of food containing mouse 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court). — The plaintiffs, husband 
and wife, boarded with a certain person, who, through her agent, 
purchased of the defendant a raisin pie. Portions of the pie were 
serv ed to the plaintiffs who partook of the same, the husband finding 
th£ body of a mouse in his portion. Both plaintiffs were made ill, 
and each brought action for alleged negligence. The defendant com- 
pany bought the filling for its pies but made the pie crusts and baked 
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the pies. The lower court directed the jury to return a verdict for 
the defendant. The supreme court held that, upon the evidence, 
the jury could have found for the plaintiffs and that the case should 
have been submitted to the jury. The court stated that the defend- 
ant, being a manufacturer of a part of the pie, was, for that reason, 
responsible for the finished product. (Sullivan v. Manhattan 
Market Co., 146 N. E. 673.) 

Seller of unwholesome meat held liable (Ohio Supreme Court). — The 
plaintiff in the lower court was made ill by eating some veal pur- 
chased at retail from the defendant. The jury found that the veal 
was unwholesome when sold by the defendant, such a sale being in 
violation of a State law. The supreme court held that such- unlawful 
sale was negligence per se and basis for recovery of damages, pro- 
vided there was no contributory negligence on the plaintiff’s part. 
It was further held that neither lack of intent on the. seller’s part to 
violate the law or the seller’s ignorance of the unwholesome condition 
of the meat constituted a defense. (Portage Markets Co. v. George, 
146 N. E. 283.) 

Law prohibiting use of saccharin in soft drinks held valid (Ohio 
Supreme Court).— Section 1089-9, Ohio General Code, prohibiting 
the use of saccharin in soft drinks, was held constitutionally valid 
and within the inherent police powers of the State. Regarding the 
contention that the act was discriminatory because the prohibition 
was confined to soft drinks, the court stated that “The constitu- 
tional validity of the act can not be attacked because its scope was 
not extended to cover the entire field of possible abuses.” (Long- 
brake v. State, 146 N. E. 417.) 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and tinder what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports arc preliminary, and the figures aro subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May 30, 1025 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphtheria 6 

Dysentery 88 

Influenza 71 

Malaria- 63 

Measles. 10 

Mumps 27 

Pellagra 40 

Pneumonia 51 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 134 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 53 

Typhoid fever 36 

Whooping cough * 35 

ARIZONA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 35 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 2 

Hookworm disease 4 

Influenza 37 

Malaria 116 

Measles 1 <j 

Mumps 28 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pellagra 25 

Seal let fever 2 

Smallpox 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 9 

^Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 43 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 7 

Diphtheria 89 

Influenza 20 

I A! prosy 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 02 

Poliomyelitis: 

Fresno „ 1 

Long Beach 1 

Los Angeles 2 

Los Angeles County 1 

Orange County 1 

San Francisco 1 

Santa Ana. 1 

Williams 1 

Scarlet fever 90 

Smallpox: 

Los Angelos... 40 

Las Angeles County 10 

Monterey Park 5 

Oakland 17 

Riverside County 0 

Sacramento 5 

Scattering 23 

Typhoid fever 11 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphthcua 0 

Measles 3 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 2 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria 17 

Oei man measles 86 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Influenza % 


(1204) 
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Connecticut— continued 


Cases 

Measles - - - .. 171 

Mumps 13 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia. 

Broncho 15 

Lobar 29 

Scarlet fever 67 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 28 

Typhoid fever ... - 7 

Whooping cough - 83 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria 1 

Scarlet fever - G 

Tuberculosis fi 

W hooping cough 2 

FI OR1DA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 0 

Malaria __ - 0 

Measles — 1 

M umps * 25 

Pneumonia 1 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculin*'* 14 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 3 

GEORGIA 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 3 

Dysentery 92 

German measles 1 

II ookwor in rl iseaso 7 

Influenza - - 49 

Malaria - - - 87 

Measles - 28 

Mumps 78 

Pellagra - 12 

Pneumonia - 29 

Rabies - 2 

Rcai let fever 6 

Septic sore throat 1 1 

Smallpox - 30 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 64 

Typhoid fever - 54 

Whooping cough - 31 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County - 49 

Scattering 24 

Influenza - 50 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County - 1 

Measles 1,210 

Pneumonia - 159 

Poliomyelitis— Rock Island County 1 

Scarlet fever 

Cook County 204 

Clinton County 10 

Stephenson County 11 

Scattering 85 


Illinois — continued 

Caaog 


Smallpox 36 

Tuberculosis 230 

Typhoid fever 20 

Whooping cough 246 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 64 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 19 

Measles 124 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia 11 

Scarlet fever 104 

Smallpox 102 

TubciculosiH.. 90 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 27 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 13 

Sou let fever 20 

Smallpox 25 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 71 

Diphtheria. 10 

Gei man measles 3 

Tnfluenni . 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles .. 12 

Mumps 115 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever 46 

Smallpox _ 1 

Tuberculosis 50 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough * 61 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery 2 

Influenza 40 

Malaria - 14 

Pneumonia... 44 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seal let fever G 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis. 21 

Tj phoid fever „ 64 

Whooping cough 18 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 21 

Mumps 34 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 20 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis. . 6 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vincent’s angina _ 1 

Whooping cough 2 
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MARYLAND 1 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 108 

Diarrhea enteritis 1 

Diphtheria 20 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 4 

Influenza 15 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria 1 

Measles 33 

Mumps 81 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 31 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 37 

Scarlet fever 40 

Tuberculosis ^ . 67 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 116 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 113 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) .. 33 

Diphtheria 75 

German measles 207 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 10 

Lethargic encephalitis 6 

Measles. 707 

Mumps. 44 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. ... 24 

Pneumonia (lobar) 98 

Scarlet fever - 210 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 100 

Tuberculosis (other forim) 93 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whoopi ug cough 118 

Minna an 

Diphtheria 55 

Measles 553 

Pneumonia. 98 

Scarlet fever 291 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis 303 

Typhoid lever 8 

Whooping cough - 121 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.- 105 

Diphtheria 41 

Influenza 6 

Measles,... 48 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 239 

Smallpox 21 

Tuberculosis 113 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 38 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 6 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fever 21 

* Week ended Friday. 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cases 


Chicken pox * 90 

Diphthona - 69 

Influenza 4 

Malaria 7 

Measles 22 

Pneumonia. 17 

Scarlet fever 157 

Smallpox 26 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 96 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 45 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 1 

Gei man measles 2 

Measles 7 

Mumps. - 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Forsyth 

R. D 2 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 2 

Tuhw amiia— -Hamilton 3 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 1 

Mumps 31 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 20 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping coygh 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 138 

Diphtheria . 60 

Influenza 3 

Measles 415 

Pneumonia.. 108 

Scarlet fever 186 

Smallpox - 4 

Typhoid fever 12 

W hoopmg cough 165 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 2 

Dysentery 3 

German measles 2 

Measles 7 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever - 4 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 60 

Tularaemia 1 

Typhoid fever I 

Whooping cough 6 
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If JEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

83 

22 

3 

CC9 

213 

180 

9 

8 

135 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 3 

Measles 28 

Ophthalmia neonatorum _ „ 1 

Scarlet fever — 10 

Septic sore throat _ . 2 

Smallpox 50 

Typhoid fever . . 1C 

Whooping cough 144 


OKI A1IOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Chicken pox 5 

Diphtl'oi u 1 

Influenza 34 

Measles . 4 

Mu mils 9 

Pneumonia..- 18 

Scarlet fever 25 

8niaHpoT.- 3 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whooping cough 25 


OREGON 


Cerobrospinal meningitis 1 

Clneken pox 20 

Diphthei n» 

Portland 23 

Scattering 4 

Influenza.. 11 

Measles 1 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia - *7 

Scarlot fever 7 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fe\ er_ - 2 

Whooping cough 10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Measles 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria - 3 

* Deaths. 


teyas— continued 


Cases 

Dysentery (epidemic) 1 

Influenza 4 

Measles 24 

Mumps 7 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra „ 7 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox v 11 

Tubciculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 12 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 22 

Measles 19 

Mumps 52 

Scarlet fever 7 

Whooping cough 4 


VIRGINIA 

Smallpox* 

Franklin County 1 

Henry County. 2 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis --Tacoma 1 

Chicken pox. 56 

Diphtheria 9 

Herman measles 18 

Measles 5 

Mumps 45 

Scat let fever 21 

Smallpox. 29 

Tuberculosis G3 

Typhoid fever 2 

W1 moping cough 99 

west Virginia 

Diphtheria 6 

Scarlet fevei - 15 

Sn all pox .. 12 

Typhoid fever.. <3 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles. 60 

Measles 211 

Mumps.- 64 

Pneumonia * 23 

Seal let fever 21 

Smallpox 26 

Whooping cough .* 36 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 102 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles. * 256 

Influ^nra 81 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles. 296 

Mumps 123 

Pneumonia 19 
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Wisconsin — continued 

Cases 

Scattering— Continued 


Poliomyelitis - .. 2 

Scarlet fever .. 133 

Smallpox 23 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever . 1 

Whoopi ng cough 94 


WYOMING 

Cases 


Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria . 4 

Influenza . 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Whooping cough 13 


Reports for Week Ended May 23, 1925 


ALABAMA 


GEORGIA 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria - 12 

Dysentery 62 

Influenza 60 

Malaria - 69 

Measles 9 

Mumps 37 

Pellagra 39 

Pneumonia, . 70 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 34 

Smallpox 92 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis . 61 

Typhoid fever 45 

Whooping cough 72 


Cases 


Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery 126 

Hookworm disease 3 

Influenza 76 

Malaria 61 

Measles .. 15 

Mumps 68 

Pellagra 17 

Pneumonia . 45 

Scarlet fever 5 

Septic sore throat 15 

Smallpox 31 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis 93 

Typhoid fever . 34 

Whooping cough 85 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

San Francisco 1 

Diphtheria 67 

Influenza 23 

Leprosy: 

Los Angeles County 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 

San Francisco 1 

Measles 41 

Poliomyelitis* 

Alhambra 1 

Los Angeles County 2 

Monterey Park 1 

San Francisco 2 

San Ciabriel 1 

Scarlet fever 87 

Smallpox: 

Berkeley 9 

Los Angeles County 9 

Oakland 17 

San Diego 10 

Scattering 36 

Typhoid fever 8 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 11 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles . 35 

Pneumonia 11 

Scarlet fever - 21 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 24 

Whooping cough 19 


INDIANA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 95 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza 30 

Measles 86 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet lever: 

Clark County 9 

Elkhart County 10 

Marion County 8 

St Joseph County 16 

Vigo County 11 

Scattering 66 

Smallpox 67 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 36 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 117 

Diphtheria 83 

Influenza 14 

lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 61 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 215 

Smallpox 23 

Tuberculosis 63 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 86 
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umwmri 

Cases 

Diphtheria 4 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fovor . 22 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cercbrospinl meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox . 71 

Diphtheria .. 64 

Influenza 2 

Malaria * 2 

Measles 37 

Mumps 37 

Pneumonia . 10 

Scarlet fever - 173 

Smallpox . 10 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 76 

Typhoid fever ^ 3 

Whoopmg cough 44 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox... _ 12 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 28 

Lepiosy - 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps __ 28 

Kooky Mountum spotted fever. 

Lisinas 1 

Milltown 1 

Saco... .. - 1 

Scarlet fever 57 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis ft 

Typhoid f< vor 7 

Whooping cough 8 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox lft 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 1 

Mumps 3 

Scarlet fe\ er - 7 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 


NBBRASTA*- contl nuod 

Cases 


Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 13 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria . 2 

German measles 2 

Measles. 2 

Mumps.. 25 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox 4 

Tulierculosis - 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 10 

OKLAHOM i 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cei ebi ospinal meningitis: 

Lincoln County 1 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 63 

M cables 6 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet fever. 

Washington County 10 

Scattering 19 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough ... 29 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 3 

Rocky Mountain spotted fo\ei 10 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis 2 

W hoopi ug cough 24 

REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following sum mm y of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fevei 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

I fever 

1 

March, 1925 








1 




43 

47 

1,402 

64 

80 

20 


116 

251 

26 

April, 1925 


Kansas 

2 

68 

83 

0 

61 

0 

0 

397 

35 

6 

Mississippi 

1 

51 

5, 518 
169 

4, 019 

605 

926 

3 

14 

145 

134 

Missouri 

1 

264 

5 

79 

0 

1 

1,061 

01 

24 

Oregon . . _ 

24 

J31 

570 


16 



125 

31 

14 

EU>t|t.h Dakota 

13 

7 

\ 

4 


1 

199 

57 

Virginia 

3 

83 

3, 174 

86 

970 

22 

1 

106 

19 

70 

Washington 

9 

105 

0 

! 0 ■ 

22 

0 

0 

119 

196 « 

13 

Wyoming r .. 

2 

7 


i 

53 



34 

0 

2 





1 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATER 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tivc measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 2, 714 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 4 

Number of squirrels examined 976 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 101, 884 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 186 

Number of squirrels examined 13, 677 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected . 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 26, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 1, 847 

Number of rats found to be plague infected-.. 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 45, 827 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans , La. 

Week ended May 16, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 305 

Number of inspections made 745 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas - 24 

Number of rodents examined for plague— 6, 679 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 16, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 102, 987 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended May 16, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,254 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 17, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,540 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having a popu- 
lation of nearly 28,800,000, reported 904 cases of diphtheria for the 
week-ended May 16, 1925. Last year, for the corresponding week, 
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they reported 930 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 929 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades.— Thirty- two States reported 5,161 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 16, 1925, and 10,997 cases of this disease for 
the week ended May 17, 1924. One hundred and three cities re- 
ported 3,444 cases of measles for the week this year and 4,015 cases 
last year. 

Scarlet fever .— Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 2,971 cases; last year, 3,170; 103 cities — this 
year, 1,941; last year, 1,495; estimated expectancy, 973 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended May 16, 1925, 35 States reported 
790 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,233 cases. One hundred and three cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows: 1925, 252 cases; 1924, 527 cases; esti- 
mated expectancy, 104 cases. These cities reported 22 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and fifty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 16, 1925, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 244 eases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 74 eases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year and 71 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 69 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 
701 deaths; 1924, 792 deaths. 

45187°~25t 6 
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City reports for week ended M ay itf, tOt§ 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of eases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. 'When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for tho week during non epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but: 
no year earlier than 1915 is included In obtaining tho estimated expectancy* the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations fiom the usual trend. For some of tho diseases given m the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July i, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps 

cases 

je- 

ported 

Pncu- 
’ nionia, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

MEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland 

73, 129 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

2 

New Hampshire. 









OoiK'oid 

22, m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Vermont 









Borre.. - 

i It), 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Massachusetts: 










770, MO 


55 

34 

14 

1 

2H> 


27 

Fail River.. 

12(1,912 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Springfield 

144, 227 

3 

3 

n 

0 

0 

16 

9 

1 

Worcester 

191.927 

20 

4 

2 

0 

0 

49 

0 

3 

Ilhode Island 










Pawtucket 

OH, 799 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

1 

Providence 

242, 37b 

0 

11 

C 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Connecticut* 










Bridgeport 

1 143, 555 

1 

4 

7 

1 

2 

22 

0 

2 

Hartford.. 

1 138, 030 

2 

e 

8 

1 

0 

2 

3 

3 

New Haven 

J 72, 907 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

97 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York. 










Jtuflulo 

535. 718 

4 

11 

rj 

4 

0 

244 

3 

18 

New York 

5, 927, 025 

191 

256 

290 

24 

10 

187 

44 

105 

Rochester 

317, bG7 

4 

6 

14 

0 

0 

83 

14 

5 

Syracuse. 

184,511 

1C 

8 

4 

0 

* 0 

8 

22 

1 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

124, 157 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

61 

3 

4 

Newark. 

43m, 699 

28 

10 

13 

9 

1 

77 

0 

15 

Trenton 

127, 390 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania- 










Philadelphia-. 

1,922, 788 

47 

04 

125 


4 

372 

24 

45 

Pittsburgh 

013,442 

21 

19 

9 


2 

333 

3 

29 

Heading. 

110,917 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

147 

3 

0 

ttcianton 

140, 030 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Oincinmili 

400, 312 

7 

7 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Cleveland 

888,519 

63 

20 

29 


6 

10 

2 

23 

Columbus 

201,082 

1 

3 

3 


2 

4 

1 

4 

Toledo 

208, 338 

18 

4 

3 


2 

114 

1 

3 

Indiana 









Fort Wavn-' 

93, 573 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana polls 

342,718 . 


() 

2 

0 

0 

13 . 


9 

South Bend 

70, 700 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Terre llaute 

08,939 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

1 

Illinois 










Chicago 

2,880,121 

68 

102 

53 

12 

4 

052 

33 

70 

Cicero 

55,968 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

Springfield 

Michigan 1 

01,833 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

35 

36 

2 

Detroit 

995, €68 

38 

48 

28 

0 

3 

15 

15 

29 

Flirit 

117,968 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

30 

1 

2 

Grand Kapids 

145, 9-*7 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

123 

2 

2 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 16, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

1 re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

i 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL - 










continued 










Wisconsin: 










Madison 

42,519 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15 

1 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

32 

12 

10 

0 

0 

209 

59 

17 

Had no 

(w, m 

7 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

Superior 

1 39, 071 


l 







WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 










Duluth 

100, 289 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 j 

41 

15 

20 


2 

10 

0 

5 

St. Paul 

24 I, 891 

37 

13 

17 

0 

0 

8 

19 

8 

Iowa: 










Davenport 

61, 202 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Siou\ City 

79, 002 

9 

1 

0 

0 


0 

8 


Wnteiloo J 

39, 007 


0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


Missoui i 










Kansas (’ity J 

35!, sin 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 

3 

22 

7 

St Joseph. 

78, 232 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

l 

St Loud 

803, m 

HO 

39 

48 

1 

1 

10 

8 


North Dakota 









Fargo... 

24, Sll 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

(h'lincl Forks 

14,547 

2 

0 

0 

0 


() 

0 


South Dakota 










Abeidecn 

15, 829 

0 


1 

0 


0 1 

0 


Sioux Fall'! 

29, 200 


0 







Nebraska- 




. 






Lincoln. 

58, 701 

15 

1 

3 

0 

o 1 

0 

1 

1 

Omaha.. 

201, 382 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kansas 










Topeka 

52, 555 

r f 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

30 

2 

Wiehita 

79,201 | 

18 

j ! 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaw are 










Wilmington 

117,728 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Maryland' 










Haiti more 

773, 580 

59 

18 

22 

11 

4 

18 

64 

17 

(’umbel land 

32,301 

0 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick 

11,301 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

District of Columbia * 










Washington 

J 437, 571 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

17 

Virginia 










Lynehbuig 

30, 277 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Norfolk 

159,089 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

28 

1 

Richmond 

181,044 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

25 

1 

6 

Hoanoke 

55, 502 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

West YiiRinu 










Charleston 

45, 597 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

51 

1 

1 

IIuu iagton 

57, 918 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


W lending 

1 50, 208 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Noith Catolina: 










Raleigh 

29, 171 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

o 

Wilmington. 

35,719 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Winston-Salem 

56, 230 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

South Carolina. 










Chat lest ou 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

39, 688 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Oioenvilie 

25, 789 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia. 










Atlanta 

222, 903 

24 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Brunswick 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

89, 448 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

7 

2 

Florida * 





1 





St. Petersburg 

24.403 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

56. 050 

1 

! 1 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

O 



i Population Jan. 1, 1920 
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City reports for week ended May 16, 19 &$ — Continued 


Division, Stale, and 
nty 


Population 
July l, 

estiaiated 


Diphtheria Influenza 


ported 

tancy 


Ceos Cases Deaths «-« 'T *jf>* 
ported ported ported « ^ ««&* 


EAST MOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Louis vj 11c 

Tennessee* 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Bum ingham 

Mobile- 

Montgomciy 


tlFST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas 

Foit. Smith -- 
Little Lock .. 
Louisiana 

New Orleans, 
iShrovepmt... 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma — 
Texas* 

Dallas .. 

O «al vest on 

Houston., .. 
San Antonio.. 


Mon tana: 

Hilling* 

(Ire at Falls 

Ilclciui 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico* 

Albuquerque... 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada* 

Reno 


Washington. 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma .. 

California. 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento 

. San Francisco. 


1 315. m 

104, *573 
101,731 


33 

23 

4 

2 

46 


0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

12 

4 

1 

11 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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Oily reports for meek ended May 18, 1985 — Continued 



Scarlet lever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber* 




Whoop- 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

i esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

1C- 

re- 

rii 4 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 






i 






Portland 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

1 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Now Hampshire: 











Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

11 

Vermont: 









liar re 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Massachusetts. 










Boston _ 

52 

66 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

1 

0 


216 

Fall River .... 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

8 

30 

Springfield 

Worcester 

6 

. 7 

22 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

9 

33 

65 

Rhode Island* 










Pawtucket 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Providence 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

Connecticut. 











Bridgeport 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Hartford 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

14 

37 

New Haven... 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

34 

42 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 












DtiUalo 

18 

18 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1 

0 

o 

2G 

126 

142 
1, 520 

New York 

208 

293 

0 

3 

0 

i 123 

11 

14 

8 1 

Rochester 

13 

40 

0 

0 

. 0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 : 

60 

Syracuse 

New Jersey. 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

46 

Camden 

3 

It 

o 

3 

1 

2 

o 

o 

o 

2 

32 

111 

Newark 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

63 

Trenton ! 

2 

2 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

9 

36 

Pennsylvania 








Philadelphia... 

74 

166 

0 

7 

1 

56 

5 

4 

1 

63 

536 

Pittsburgh 

23 

81 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

13 

174 

Reading 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

1 

24 

Scranton 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

4 

EAST NORTH CEN- 









TRAL 












Ohio* 












Cincinnati 

11 

17 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

8 

122 

Cleveland 

21 

20 

1 

1 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

41 

190 

Columbus 

5 

13 

2 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

88 

Toledo 

14 

15 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

o 

24 

74 

Indiana 





Fort Wayne... 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 

16 

6 

6 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 


84 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Terre Haute .. 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

70 

235 

2 

2 

0 

44 

3 

5 

0 

96 

642 

5 

Cicero. 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Springfield 

Michigan 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

28 

Detroit 

76 

124 

9 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 

0 

124 

247 

Flint 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

30 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin, 

6 

50 

1 

1 

. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

35 

Madison 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

Milwaukee.... 

28 

17 

1 

57 

13 

5 

1 

1 1 

0 

30 

128 

Racine 

5 

7 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

! 

0 

1 

6 

Supenor 

2 


2 


1 


9 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended May l€ t 19&5 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

n 

Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 


1 

iug 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases i 

mated 

10- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- ' 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expert- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

portod 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

3 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ■ 

X 

17 

Minneapolis.. . 

27 

112 

7 

10 

4 

9 

1 

0 

9 

2 

HO 

St. Paul 

38 

43 

5 

7 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

28 : 

61 

Iowa- 







1 


Davenport ... 

2 

0 

5 

1 



0 

V 


0 


3 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 | 



2 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri- 







1 

19 


Kansas City... 

9 

62 

3 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

• 0 

80 

St. Joseph 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

27 

St Louis 

| 30 

95 

2 

8 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

17 

212 

North Dakota: 












Forgo 

l 1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

6 

Grand Forks .. 
South Dakota. 

1 

1 

o 

o 



0 

9 


0 


X : 









1 

3 

o 

o 



0 

9 


3 


Sioux Falls 

Nebraska • 

1 

o 




0 






1 






Lincoln 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

13 

Omaha 

6 

2 

3 

10 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

4 

69 

Kansas: 










8 

Topeka 

2 

1 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wichita 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

31 

26 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 


■ 








2 


Wilmington... 

3 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Maryland: 










193 


Baltimore 

25 

43 

0 

2 

0 

19 

3 

2 I 

0 

237 

Cumberland-. . 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Frederick 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

District of Colum- 












bia: 


1 








19 


Washington... 

17 

24 

2 

3 

0 j 

23 

1 

3 

9 

125 

Virginia: 







9 

2 


12 


Lynchburg 

1 

4 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

4 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

6 


Richmond 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

9 

9 

52 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Huntington.. . 
Wheeling .. 

1 

f> 

o 

10 



0 

0 


0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

17 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

9 

36 

W in&ton-Salem 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

9 

€ 

, 0 

2 

20 

South Carolina: 











36 

Charlrwinn 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

€ 

i) 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Coltimhin 

o 

o 

0 


1 

0 


3 

Greenville 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

12 

Oeorgia: 










15 

83 

Atlanta 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

4 

9 

3 

0 

Brunswick.. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

9 

3 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

9 

2 

24 

Florida: 











11 

St. Petersburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tampa 

0 

0 

€ 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

1 

0 

17 

EAST SOUTH 










CENTRAL 












Kentucky- 











19 

Covington 

1 

2 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville 

Tennessee- 

3 

24 

] 

0 

o 

8 

2 

1 

I 0 

19 









56 

Memphis ... 

4 

6 

2 

4 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

17 

Nashville 

l 

9 

1 

l 4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

46 

Alabama* 











76 

Birmingham... 

2 

16 

0 

24 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

23 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 9 

1 

0 

1 o 

17 
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City reports for week ended May 16 , 1925 — Continued 


Jane 5, 1025 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

CUSPS 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Case:. 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana 












New Oilcans.. 

3 

12 

3 

1 

0 

10 

3 

14 

0 

4 

146 

Shreveport 


0 


1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma.’ 












Oklahoma 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

23 

Texas- 












Dallas 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 


40 

Gal vcsl on 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Houston 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

San Antonio .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

64 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana- 












Bilims | 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Great Falls 

1 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Helena 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

9 

Idaho 












Boise 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

2 

Colorado. 












Denver ! 

11 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Si 

Pueblo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

8 

New Mexico 












Albuquoique.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Arizona 












Phoenix 

o 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Utah 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PAcmc 





! 







Washington: 












Seattle 

7 

10 

3 

20 



0 

0 


98 


Spokane 

4 

0 

5 

2 


1 

0 

0 


24 


Tacoma 

2 


1 



1... 

o 





California: 












Los Angeles... 

13 

30 

1 

27 

0 

18 

2 


1 

61 

214 

Sacramento. .. 

n 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

28 

San Francisco. 

14 . 

17 ! 

2 

5 

1 

9 

1 

1 

0 

42 

140 
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City reports for week ended May t6 , — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus fever 

Division. State, 
and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 
Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island. 
Providence 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 j 

0 

1 i 

2 ! 

0 

1 

0 

Fenn»yl\ tutui 
Philadelphia.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio- 

Cleveland 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Superior 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Missouri 

St. Louis 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pacific 

California: 

Los Angeles... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 







The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 16, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 8 to May 16, 1926 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 10 

lor* cities 

167 

167 

s 168 

177 

158 

160 

162 

158 

* 157 

>164 

New England 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

129 

144 

127 

109 

164 

Middle Atlantic* 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

23S 

East North Central. 

128 

134 

112 

93 

96 

no 

113 

110 

113 

110 

West N orth Central. 

201 

199 

247 

220 

220 

168 

187 

201 

278 

<212 

South Atlantic . ... 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

8$ 

East South Cent i al 

40 

69 

57 

23 

34 

46 

40 

40 

It 

34 

West South Central . 

1SH 

97 

121 

83 

107 

74 

79 

70 

65 

50 

Mountain 

105 

143 

134 

124 

105 

239 

267 

115 

105 

153 

Pacific 

197 

249 

>179 , 

374 

171 

168 

165 

206 

2 123 

•138 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities 

449 

506 

>507 

558 

531 

589 

645 

581 

>627 

>624 

New England 

542 

725 

765 

957 

1,011 

917 

1, 217 

1,004 

984 

1,1$S 

Middle Atlantic 

518 

59K 

633 

734 

680 

815 

782 

734 

797 

768 

East North Central. 

740 

775 

798 

736 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

854 

West North Central. 

75 

93 

89 

77 

58 

fit 

102 

79 

112 

<80 

South Atlantic...... 

140 

189 

136 

209 

207 

256 

295 

305 

240 

329 

East South Central 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

87 

J89 

200 

343 

160 

West South Central. 

88 

42 

9 

88 

| 51 

05 

37 

28 

| 32 

14 

Mountain. 

763 

573 

38 

219 

57 

267 

219 

534 

181 

67 

Pacific 

no 

189 

>151 

209 

241 

!__ _ 

154 

203 

162 

>05 

*178 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

432 

427 

>419 

409 

367 

342 

360 

309 

2 323 

>383 

New England 

534 

544 

604 

534 

529 

350 

407 

430 

415 

358 

Middle Atlantic 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

323 

319 

33i 

East North Central. 

497 

498 

483 

442 

422 

403 

433 

324 

360 

399 

West North Central. 

719 

792 

755 

730 

647 

651 

692 

618 

618 

<734 

South Atlantic 

219 

146 

167 

175 

152 

167 

175 

132 

100 

m 

East South Central.. 

355 

280 

286 

263 

280 

229 

257 

263 

203 j 

326 

West South Central . 

107 

134 

102 

51 

88 

60 

121 

111 

88 

74 

Mountain 

200 

429 

248 

277 

258 

315 

401 

334 

277 1 

353 

Pacific 

229 

218 

*222 

191 

174 

145 

148 

125 

>151 

*197 


> The figures given in this tablo are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported Populations used aro estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

• Spokane, Wash., not included Report not received at time of going to press. 

•Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, wash., not included, 

• Sioux Falls, S, Dak., not included. 

• Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 8 to May 18, 1985 — Annual .rates 
per 1,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE HATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 14 

1 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

105 cities 

Cl 

63 

9 58 

57 

51 

48 

62 

50 

8 46 

* 46 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

7 

East North Central 

39 

32 

33 

24 

22 

27 

39 

30 

44 

56 

West North Central. 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 

89 

75 

60 

4 80 

South Atlantic 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 

East South Central.. 

440 

646 

423 

42 

572 

395 

457 

435 

377 

189 

West South Central. 

74 

107 

107 

46 

61 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

Mountain 

95 

67 

19 

19 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

Pacific 

247 

1 

212 

8 191 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

*176 

4 191 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

10 

12 

8 11 

9 

10 

12 

18 

18 

8 14 

M3 

New England 

5 

30 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 1 

12 

Middle Atlantic..... 

5 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 ; 

14 

22 

13 1 

10 

East North Central. 

4 

7 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 ! 

0 

West North Central 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

4 0 

South Atlantic 

24 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

28 

East South Central.. 

34 

46 

67 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

63 

West South Central. 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

5ft 

61 

61 

46 

79 

Mountain 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

38 

29 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific 

15 

0 

2 28 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 

2 9 

4 3 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

34 

42 

33 

31 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

4 14 

New England 

35 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

7 

Middle Atlantic . . 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

East North Central 

33 

49 

40 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

16 

11 

West North Central- 

33 

42 

46 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

4 11 

South Atlantic. 

33 

53 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

East South Central. 

91 

120 

8b 

69 

74 

80 

86 

61 

51 

80 

West South Conti al. 

107 

76 

36 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

Mountain 

48 

48 

38 

181 

86 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

Pacific.. 

16 

12 

53 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 

16 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

222 

217 

206 

204 

201 

192 

203 

167 

151 

4 127 

New England 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

206 

186 

149 

161 

134 

Middle Atlantic 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

223 

200 

185 

143 

East North Central. 

241 

222 

214 

182 

1 IX) 

190 

211 

148 

130 

125 

West North Central. 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

4 58 

South Atlantic i 

246 

290 

252 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

136 

East South Atlantic. 

366 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

286 

194 

160 

166 

West South Oential 

178 

178 

168 

168 

108 

1 173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

Mountain 

210 

172 

200 

162 

267 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

Pacific 

155 

131 

159 

159 

119 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 


8 Spokane, Wash , not included Report not received at time of going to press. 
* Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

4 Sioux Falls, S Dak , not included. 

4 Tacoma, Wash , uot included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1928 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
importing 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
ol cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Tot, :il 

105 

i 

97 | 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 



New England . 


12 ; 

12 

2,098,740 
10,304,114 1 
7,032,535 i 
2,515,330 
2,560,901 
i 911,885 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

011,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West Not th Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

East South Cent ml 

7 

7 

West South Central.,— — 

8 

6 

1,124,504 

546,445 

1,797,830 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific — 

G 

3 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wireless health news messages. — The following data were sent by 
wireless from the far oustern bureau of the health section of the 
League of Nations located at Singapore, to headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland: 

Week ended Saturday , May 9 , 1925 



Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Port 

« 



1 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths ! 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta.. 


0 


40 

107 

100 

Bombay 


4 


0 

14 

18 

Madras 


0 


0 

41 

18 

Rangoon 


24 


5 

03 

24 

Karachi _ 


3 


0 

7 

3 

Negapatmn 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Singapoie ' 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia . 

0 

o 


o 

o 

0 

Soerabaya 

0 

0 

o' 

o ! 

1 


Sarrmrang * 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

Belawan Dell 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Macassai . _* - 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British North Borneo 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok 

1 

1 

0 

0 

[ 1 


Saigon and Cholou 

o 1 

0 

0 

1 



Hongkong 1 

1 






S hang) mi 2 





_ 


Nagasaki 

6 

0 

0 

0 

i 3 


Manilu 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shnnonoscki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Infected rats found 

•Report not received for week ended May 9, 1925. 


CANADA 

Mosquito destruction — Fredericton, Nova Scotia. — Information re- 
ceived under date of April 30, 1025, shows that measures for the 
destruction of mosquitoes have been put into effect at Fredericton, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. The ponds and marshes in tho vicinity of 
the city have been sprayed with oil. 

( 1222 ) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — January- March, 1925 . — During the period 
January 1 to March 31, 1925, communicable diseases were notified in 
Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Province showing greatest number of cases 
and deaths 

Anthrax 

8 

1 

Bohemia, cases, 4; Husain la, 1 death. 
Slovakia, cases, 22, deaths, 2 

Bohemia, cases, 544, deaths, 52 

Slovakia, cases, 23, Bohemia, deaths, 2. 
Bohemia, cases, 4. 

Bohemia. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

62 

18 

Diphthe? iu 

1 , 101 
72 

63 

Dysentery 

2 

Malm ia 

8 


Paratyphoid fever A 

2 


Paratyphoid fever B._ 

21 


Do. 

Scarlet fever 

2,683 

651 

84 

Bohemia, cases, 1,311; deaths, 45. 

Moravii, cases, 211. 

Slovakia, cases, 474, deaths, 38 

Trachoma 

Typhoid fever 

1, 280 
54 

126 

Typhus fever 

2 

Itussima, cases, 53, deaths, 2. 




Typhus fever outbreak. — The occurrence during the period under 
report of 54 cases of typhus fever with 2 deaths, indicates unusual 
conditions in the prevalence of this disease, only 8 cases having been 
reported during the preceding 6-month period. From December 31, 

1924, to the latter part of March, 1925, 28 cases of typhus fever were 
reported from the small town of Smerekov and its immediate vicinity. 
As the town is situated 8 miles from the main lines of travel it was 
quhkiy isolated by the health authorities and placed in charge of a 
divisional unit operating in the section of the Republic. No workers 
were permitted to leave the town. 

JAVA 

Further relative to epidemic malaria — Soerabaya. 1 — Reports of the 
prevalence of epidemic malaria among natives at Kedamean, Socra- 
baya Residency, Java, have been received as follows: Week ended 
February 2, 1925, 1,752 cases with 19 deaths; week ended March 2, 

1925, 449 eases with 8 deaths; week ended March 9, 1925, 72 cases 
with 9 deaths. For the week ended March 10, only 17 cases were 
reported, with 1 death. During a period of 4 months, 6,000 cases 
of malaria were reported at Kedamean. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — March 1-15 , 1925. —During the period March 1 to 15, 
1925, 104 cases of plague with 87 deaths were reported in the island 
of Madagascar, occurring in the Provinces of Itasy, Moramanga, and 
Tananarive. Of the cases, 65 were stated to be bubonic, 14 pneu- 
monic, and 25 septicemic in type. For distribution according to 
Province, sec page 1224. 

MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — State of Morelos — Epidemic stated to 
have ceased . — Under date of May 16, 1925, epidemic prevalence of 
cerebrospinal meningitis in the State of Morelos, Mexico, 1 was stated 
to have ceased. A few sporadic cases were reported on the date 
quoted at Cuernavaca. 

^Public Health Reports, May 1, 1925, p. 910. 
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UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Smallpox — Typhus fever — March , 1925 . — During tho month of 
March, 1925, 9 cases of smallpox, of which 3 cases were in the white 
and 6 in the native population, and 41 cases of typhus fever with 7 
deaths, of which 5 cases were in tho European population, were re- 
ported in the Union of South Africa. For distribution of occurrence 
of typhus fever according to locality, see page 1225. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — April , 1935 . — During the month of April, 
1925, communicable diseases were reported in tho Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

( 

Oases 

Remarks 

St Thomas and St. 
John 

Chancroid 

1 


Dengue _ 

20 


Dysentery 

2 

Unclassified. 

Gonorrhea 

5 

1 St. John 

Malaria 

1 

St. John. Benign 

Syphilis 

1 1 

tertian. 

Secondary. 

Tetanus 

2 



Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Croix. 

Chicken pox 

i 

1 


Filarnisis 

13 

Bancroft!. 

Leprosy 

2 


Malaria 

2 

Malignant tertian. 

• Syphilis 

1 

Secondary. 

Trachoma 

I 


Tubercu osis — 

3 

Chronic pulmonary. 


* Public Health Reports, May 8, 1025, p 072. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tho repoi ts contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of count ues included or the figures for the paiticular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 5, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India* 

Calcutta 

Apr. 5-11 

52 

48 


Madias 1 

1 Apr. 19-23 

1 

1 






PLAGUE 

Egypt 


1 


Jon 1-Apr 29, 1925: Cases, 24; 
deaths, 14. 

City— 

Suez 

Apr. 2-22 

2 

2 

Province— 

Beni-Soiief 

Jan. 1H 

1 

1 

1 


Dakhalia 

Jan. 7 

1 


Fayouni 

Apr. 5-14 

3 

2 


Gn gel) 

Jan. 9-Apr. 5 

2 

2 


Kalioubiah 

Jan. 5 -Apr. 22 

Jan. 1-Apr. 9 - 

5 

2 


Menoufieli 

8 

4 


Mima 

Apr. 1* 5.* 

2 



India* 

Karachi 

Apr. 19-25 


1 


Madias Piesidenoy 

do 

27 

10 


Madagascar 


Mar. 1-15, 1925: Cases, 104; 

deaths, 87, Bubonic, 05; pneu* 
monic. 14; septicemic, 25. 

itasj Piovlnce 

Mar. i-15. 

3 

3 

2 

Moranmnga Province 

do ..... 

2 

Turmuuiv” PioMnce .. _ 

do 

99 

82 

3 

Ttinan nive lown_ 

do _ 

3 

Pneumonic. 

Other localities 

do 

00 

2 

79 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore 

Apr 5-11 


_ 





i I*i om medical officers of live Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 5, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 

Place I Dato Cases I Deaths I Remarks 


Algeria: 

Algiers Apr. 1-30 0 

Brazil: 

Porto Alegre Apr. 12-18 1 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia .. Mar. 17- Apr. 14, ... 0 

Canada: 

Bntish Columbia— 

Vancouver May 4-17 6 

Ceylon: 

Colombo Apr. 12-18 1 Port ease. 

China 

Amoy Apr. 6-18 8 Prevalent in surrounding district. 

Antung Apr. 12-26 5 

Canton Apr. 12- 18 Present. 

Chungking Apr. 5-11 Prevalent. 

Foochow Apr. 5-18 Present. 

Manchuria— 

Dairen Mar. l«~Apr. 5 14 3 

Harbin A pi. 15-21 1 

Nanking Mar. 29-Apr. 18 Prevalent. 

France: 

Houlogne-sur-Mer Apr 1-3Q 1 1 

Gibraltar . May 4- 10 2 

Ureal Britain 

Newcastle- on -Tyne May 3-9 3 

India 1 

Calcutta Apr 5-11 404 313 

Karachi ! Jtfv 19-25 5 2 

Madias I do_. 04 27 

Indo-China. 

Saigon Mot 29-Apr. 4 — 8 2 Including W0 square kilometers 


Japan* 

Tathoku Apr 4-10 

Mexico 

Guadaluiara May 12-18. ... 

M ex ico City A pr 20 - May 2 . 

Persia 

Teheran Feb 19- Mar. 19 

Spain* 

Malaga May 3-9 

BwiUei land: 

Berne Apr 12-18 

Turkey; 

Constantinople.. 4pr 10-30 

Union of South Afuea - 


Feb 19-Mar. 19.. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 


Mar. 1 31, 1925* Cases, 9; white, 
3; native, G. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile: 

Concepcion Apr. 14-20.. 

Valparaiso Apr. 5-26.. 

China 

Manchuria— 

Harbin Apr 8-14... 

Chechoslovakia 

Egypt: 

Alexandria Apr. 2-8 — 

Greece 

Baloniki Mar. 31- Apr. 20.. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City Apr. 26-May 2... 


January-March, 1925: Cases, 54; 
deaths, 2. 


Including municipalities in Fed* 
oral d'sliict. 


Turkey: ««.»* *«.**. 

Constantinople.. Apr. 24-30 1 

Union of South Africa Mar. 1-31, 1925* Cases, 41; deaths, 

7 N n live— cast's, 30; deaths, 7. 
White or European— cases, 6. 

Care Province Mar. 1-81 , 1925. Cases, 17; deaths, 

Natal Mar. MI, 1925: Cases, 0; deaths, 

* 2 . 

Orange Free State Mar. 1-31, 1925; Cases, 9; deaths, 

2 . 

Transvaal - Mar. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 4 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade Apr. 24-30 2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, 

SMALLPOX, 

TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


FEVER — Continued 


Reports Receives 

i from December 27, 

1924, i 

to May 29, 1925 » 


CHOLERA 



Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29-Doc. 27, 1924. Oases, 14; 

Colombo 

Nov. 16-22 

I 


deaths, 13 Dec*. 28, 1924-Jan. 

Do 

Jan. 11-24 

2 

2 

24, 1925: Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 

India 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 

Bombay - 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20 .. 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 

Do 

Jan. 18-21 

1 

1 

Jan. 4-Mar. 29, 1925: Cases 

Calcutta 

Oct 26-Jan. 3 

59 

51 

20,127; deaths, 15,462. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21 

205 

104 


Do 

Mar. 20- Apr. 4 

49 

40 

Reported to be epidemic May 9, 

Madras 

Nov 10- Jail, 3 

69 

40 

1925. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

139 

99 


Do j 

Apr. 5-18 

3 

1 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9- Dec. 20 

9 

2 


Do,... 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11 

20 

13 


Indo-Chma - 1 




Aug 1-Sept. 30. 1924: Cases, 14; 

Province— 




deaths, 10. Dee 1-31, 1924: 

A narri 

Aug 1-31 

1 

1 

Cases, 5, deaths, 2. 

Cambodia 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

0 

5 


Do 

Dec 1-31 

1 



Cochin-China..- 

Aug 1-Dec 31 

10 

5 


Saigon 

Nov 30- Doc. 0-.-. 

1 



Do 

Mar. 15-21 

1 

1 


Tonkin 

[ Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 


Siam. 





Bangkok 

Nov 0-29 

4 

¥ 


Do 

Jau. 18-Mar. 21... 

8 

5 



PLAGUE 


Azores 

Fayal Island— 




Piescnt with several cases. 

Castelu Branco 

Nov 25 



Fcteira 

do 1 

1 



St Michael Island 

Nov 2- Jan. 3 

30 

13 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 


Brazil* 





Buhia_ 

Jim 4- Apr. 18 

11 

7 

Bubonic. 

Santos 

Year, 1924 

2 


British East Africa* 





Tanganyika Tcrntory 

| Nov. 23 -Dec 27... 

17 

10 


Do 

Jau 18 Mar 14. 

18 

12 


Uganda 

Aug.-Dee., 1924 — 

279 

243 


Do 

Jan 1-31 

29 

28 


Canary Islands. 




Stated to he endemic. 

Las Palmas 

! .Tan. 21-23 

2 


Do 

Feb 4 

1 


Stated to have been infected 

1)0 - 

Mar. 26 

1 

1 

with plague Sept 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Ciuu do Tone- 
rilTe 

Roulejo Alto.. 

TeneritTe— 

Dee 19 

3 

1 

Santa Ctuz 

Jan. 3 

1 


In vicinity. 

Colt bos 





M ucassar 1 

Oct. 29 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon 





Colombo 

Nov 9- Jan. 3 

• 12 

9 


Do... 

Jan 4- A pi. 11 

21 

21 


China* 




Foochow 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 



Picsont. 

Nanking-.. 

Nov 23-Mur. 7-. 



Do. 

Slung llsien 

October, 1924 


790 


Ecuador 



Mar. 16- Apr 15, 1925. Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4. 

Chimborazo Province— 





Alausi District 

Jan. 11 


14 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil Sc 

Daule 

Mar. 16-31 

i 


Quito Ry. 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 10-Dec. 31... 

9 

3 

Rats taken, 27,004f found in- 
fected, 92 

Do 

Jan. 1-Apr, 15 

68 

29 

Rats taken, 07,317; found in- 
fected, 294. 

Naranjito 

Fch 16-Mai. 15.._ 

1 


Yaguaohi ! 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15 

2 

1 

Egypt 



i 

! 

Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1- 
Apr 22, 1925; Cases, 24; 
deaths, 14. 

* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gold Coast 




Greece. 

Patras 

Apr. 5 

1 


Hawaii. 

Honokaa _ 

Nov 4 . 

1 


India 




Bombay 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

3 

Do! 

Jan. 4-17 

2 

2 

Do 

Feb. 8- Apr 4 

56 

47 

Calcutta 

Jan 18-24 

1 

Karachi 

Nov. 39- Dec. 6.... 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-Fcb. 21 

12 

11 

Do__ 

Mar. 29-Apr 18... 
Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

G 

6 

Madras Presidency 

685 

487 

Do 

Jan 4-24_ 

U5K 

511 

Do 

Mar 8-14 

so 

48 

Rangoon . 

Oct. 26- Jan 3 

26 

25 

Do 

Jan 4-Apr. 11 

187 

164 

Indo-Ohina 



Province— 

Anam . 

Aug 1-Sept. 30 — 
Dec 1-31... 

4 

4 

Do 

5 

5 

Cambodia 

Aug 1-Rept 30 

Dec 1-31 

18 

15 

Do 

6 

6 

Cochin-( ’hiria ... 

do 

3 

1 

Saigon 

Doc. 25-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

2 

1 

Iraq 

June 29- Jan 3- ... 

20 

14 

Bagdad 

Mar 22-28 

t 

1 


Aug 10-Dec. 6. 

19 


Java- 

East Java— 

Blitar . 

Nov. 11-22 


Pare 

Nov 29 



S a mar an g 

Mar. 22-28 

2 

2 

Ridoardja . 

Jan 2 



Soerabaya 

Nov 16-Dec. 31... 

71 

72 

Do 

Jan. 15-Mar. 25 

25 

22 

Soernkarta 

Feb. 20 .. 



West Java— 

Chen bon 

Oct 14~Nov. 3 


14 

Do 

Nov. 18-Dec 22... 


80 

Do 

Jan 1-14 


44 

I)o 

Feb. 0-11 


13 

Do 

Feb 19-25 


13 

I)o 

Mar. 5-11 


14 

Pasoeroean 

Dec. 27 


Pekalongan 

Oct 14-Nov. 3 


29 

Do 

Nov. 18-Dec. 31... 


177 

Do 

Jan 1-14 


81 

Do 

Fob. 5-11 


36 

Do 

Feb. 19-25 


38 

Do 

Mar. 5-11 


28 

Prohaliiigga 

Dec. 27 


Tegal 

Oct. 14-Dec 31. 


26 

Do 

Jnn. 1-14 


37 

I)o 

Feb. 5-11 


7 

Do 

Feb 19-25 


10 

Do 

Mar. 5-11 


3 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port) 

Nov. 1-Dec 15 

12 

5 

Do 

Feb. 1-15... 

1 

1 

ltasy Province 

Nov 1-Dec. 15.... 

4 

2 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

3 

3 

Majunga (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

\fnrftmungft Prnvinee 




Tamatavo (port) 

Nov. 1--30 

1 

1 

Tananarive Pfo v, n^ 



Do 




Tananarive ttownl 

Mar. 1-15 

3 



Remarks 


September - December, 1924: 
Deaths, 52. 


Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, Jan 16— Apr. 28 
and 30, 1925. Vicinity Pacific 
Sugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4-Mai 28, 1925. Cases, 
67, 672; deaths, 48,562. 


Aug. 1-Rept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 11. Corre- 
sponding month, 1923: Cases, 
15, deaths, 5. 


including UK) square kilometers 
of sunounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Declared epidemic, Province of 
Roerabaya. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4, 1925* 2 plague 
rats found 

Epidemic plague m one locality. 


Province. Epidemic in one 
locality. 

Pckalongan Province. 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province, 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Oases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 28, 
1925: Cases, 6; deaths, 6. 

Oct 16- Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan . 1- M ar. 1 5; Cases, 456; deaths, 
387 


45487°— 25f 7 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE; SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Con tinned 


Reports Received Rem December 27, 1924, to May 29, 192S- 

PLAGUE — Continued 


-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mauri this Island 




Year 1924: Cases, 161; deaths* 144. 

District- 

F] act t 

Dec. 1-31 

5 

4 

'PnTr l i4ou)w iK s ft s , .. . . r 

do 

1 

1 


Piaiiiea 'Wilhems 

January - Decem- 
ber, 1024. 
February - De- 
cember* 1924. 

Apr. 6, 1925 ... _ 

54 

47 

Not present March, April, May. 

P(irt Lank.,,,. . 

101 

92 

Mexico: 

Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925 Present in native 

Morocco. 




Nigeria 




quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

Auguat-N o vember, 1924: Cases* 

Palestine: 

Jerusalem 

Mar. 3-9 

1 


3$7, deaths, 317. 

Peru- 

Callao 

Siam: 

Bangkok . 

February, 1925 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

6 

1 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan. 25-Mar. 21... 

7 

6 


Siberia’ 

Transbaikalia— 

Ttirga 

October, 1924 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore ... 

Nov. 9-15..- 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4 

27 

8 


Syria. 

Beirut 

Jan. 11- Apr. 10 

Jan. 9-15.. 

2 



Turkey. 

Constantinople 

5 

5 


Tin ton of South Africa __ T 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4_ 

55 

23 

On vessels* 

S. 8. Conde _ 


At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatttvo* Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1824. 

At M&junga, Madagascar, from 
DJibuti, Red Seaport. 

Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 



; 

SMALLPOX 

Algeria 



! 

July 1-Dee. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20* 199ft. Cases* 107. 

" Algiers 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

10 

1 

Arabia* 

Aden 

Jan. 25- Apr. IS 

Mar. 15-21 

14 

1 

Argentina: 

Buenos Aires 

1 


i 

Belgium 

Jan. L-Feb. 10 

4 



Bolivia 

La Paz _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21 

20 

11 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

12 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 


27 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28 

S^nTiH 

50 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa .. 

Jen. 18-Feb. 28.... 

M 

14 


Do 

Mar. 8-28 

29 

7 


Uganda— 

Entebbe 

Oct. 1-31 

4 



Tanganyika Territory 

Feb. 15-21 

1 



British Sooth Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia 

Oct. 28-Dee. 15.. 

57 

3 


Do 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2.. 

3 


Natives. 

■ Southern Rhodesia 

Jan. 29-Mar. 25 

4 

1 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia........... ............ 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Varioloid. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER^-Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Canada: ’ 
Alberta- 


Calgary _ 

Mar. 15-21 

1 

6 

32 

305 

11 

11 

14 

30 

1 

1 


British Columbia-— 

Ocean Falls 

Mar. 7-27 


Vancouver 

Dec 14- Jan. 3 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 12 


Do 

Apr. 19-May 3 

Jan. 18- Apr. 25 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 


Victoria 


Manitoba— 


Do 

Jan. 4-Fob. 27 


Do. 

Apr. 5-11 


New Brunswick— 

Feb. 8-14 


Ontario 



Hamilton 

Jan. 24-30 

1 


Kingston 

Apr. 12-J8 

1 


Ottawa 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

1 


Do 

May 3-9. 

2 


Welland 

Mar. 22-Apr. 25... 

7 


Ceylon ... 



Colombo 

Jan. 18- Feb. 7 

4 


Do 

Mar. 8-Api. 11 

16 


China. 



Amoy 

Nov. 9- Feb. 21.... 



Do 

Fob 22-Mar. 28... 


11 

Antung 

Nov. 17-Dec. 28 .. 

5 


Do 

( Jan 5- Feb. 14 

15 

1 

Do 

' Mar. 2 -Apr 5 

9 

1 

Canton 

1 Mar. 15-Apr 11... 



Chofoo 

Mar 15-21 



Chungking 

Mar. 22-Apr. 18... 



Foochow 

Nov. 2-Mar. 28. . . 



Hongkong 

Nov. 9-Jan 3 

6 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-Fcb 7 

9 

7 

Do 

Feb. 15-Apr. 4 

27 

13 

Manchuria— 




Dairen 

Jan 19- Mar. 15... 

4 


llarbin 

Jan. 15- Feb. 11 

6 


Nanking 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28 



Shanghai 

Dec 7-27 

1 

2 

Do 

Jan. 18-Mar. 7 


8 

Do 

Apr. 12-25 

2 

1 

Chosen. 




Seoul _ 

Dec. 1-31 

1 


Do 

Mar. 1-31 

2 


Colombia: 




Buenaventura 

Feb. 15-Apr. 4 

3 


Santa Marta 

Mar. 15-28 




Very mild. 


County. 

Nov 30- Dec 27, 1924 Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 
Cases, 09, deaths, 1. 


July 27-No v. 29, 1924; Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present. 


Prevalent. 

Pie valent. No foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent; 

le"s than in period in year 1924. 
Frcsent. 


Do. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 


Cuba: 

Santiago... 

Czechoslovakia. 


Apr. 12-18 3 1 


Apr. -June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia, 


Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata 

Dutch Guiana: 

Paramaribo 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Egy tfo*andri» 

Do 

Do 

Cairo 

Esthonia 

France 

Do 

Dunkirk 

St. Malo. 


Mar. 8-21 

Apr. 20 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15... 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

Jan. 8-28 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4.... 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4 


January, 1925. 

Mar. 2-8 

Feb. 2-8 


3 

1 

4 

10 

8 

1 

1 1 


10 

1 

7 1 


Germany... 

Frankfort-on-Main Jan. 1-10 — 1 

Gibraltar Dec. 8-14 1 

Gold Coast. * 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 81. 

From vessel. In quarantim. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 8 fax, 
Tunis 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


Joly-Decembor, 1924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 



JmwSitttff 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVRRi AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

1 Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain* 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

472 



Do 

Jim. 4- A nr. 18 

2,047 

9 



Newcastle-on- Tyne 

T)n 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21.... 
Mar. 1-May 2 



2 







January- June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 

Pq 





Nov. 11-Dec. 22.- _ 

3 



Feb. 17-Mar. 2.--. 

4 





Haiti. 

' Mar. 22-Apr. 2 

6 






Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 


Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

18 

Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 

l)rt 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4 

601 

307 

Jan 4-Mar. 28, 1925: Cases, 
64,626; deaths, 12,194. 


1 

Oct. 26~Jan. 8 

307 

170 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21 

2,660 

1,875 


Do 

Mar. 29~Apr. 4 

m 

260 


Karachi - 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

16 

2 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 14 

52 

6 


Do - 

Feb. 22-Apr. 18. __ 

85 j 

23 



Nov. 16-Jan 3 

122 

48 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7..-.. 

552 

212 


Do 

Mar. 15-Apr. 18... 

489 

197 



Get. 26-Jan. 3 

86 

28 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 7 

287 

49 


Do 

Fob. 15-Apr. 11 — 

1, 121 

225 





Aug. l-8ept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223. 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924; 
Cases, 485, deaths, 114. 

Province— 

Anam * ..... 

Aug. l-8ept. 30 — 

40 

11 

I>o 

I)cc. 1-31. 

167 

20 


Cambodia - 

Aug, 1-BepU 30 

40 

9 


Do - 

Dec. 1-31 

30 

13 






Aug. l-8apt. 30, 1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 50; deaths, 13 

Including 100 square kilometers 

ptaigon _ „ 

Nov. 18-Jar*. 3 

17 

5 

Do __ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

32 

1 

8 

of surrounding country. 

Do 

Mar. 1-28 

30 

6 

Da 

Tonkin. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

Dec. 1-31 

19 

7 


Do 

238 

62 



June 20- Jan. 10 

138 

67 


q Do 

Jan. 11-20 

4 

2 


Bagdad 

Nov. 9- Dee. 27 

2 i 

1 



Mar. 1-28 

2 



Italy - „ ; 




Jane 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 63. 

Jamaica 




Nov. 30, 1024- Jan. 3, 1925: Canes, 

Do 




50. Reported as alastrira. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25, 1025. Casas, 278. 

Reported as aleatrim. 

Reported as alastrira 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 

Kingston. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27.-. 

4 


Japan 



Nagasaki.. 

Feb. 9- Apr. 26 

31 

9 

Taiwan _ ... 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Java: 

East Java— 

Pasoerooan 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 

9 

1 


Do 

Nov. 12—19 . . 



i Epidemic in 2 native vttlageB. 

Socrabaya 

Oct. 10-Dec. 31 

685 

212 

Do 

Jan. 15-Mar. 25 

559 

78 


West Java— 

Batam.. 

Oet 14-20 

2 



Batavia. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14 

2 



Do 

Dec. 29- Jan. 2 

19 

4 


Btlitanzorg ... 

Dec. 25-31 

1 


Batavia Residency. 

Cheribon 

Oct. 14*-Nov. 24 

15 


Do 

Jan. 1-28 

3 



Krawang 

Jan. 15-21 

1 



Pekaiongnn 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24 

22 




Dec 26-31 

3 


Province. 

Pwcnalarrg 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


PekalongMi Residency. 

Preangor 

Nov. 18-24 

1 


2^(yi0. * --- .. 




Oct, 1-Nov. 30, 1024: Oases, ft, 
Jan. 4-Feb. 28, 1925: Cam. & 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27 , 1934, to May 29, 192S — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Coal tmapd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Lithuania 




Jnn. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 2. 

Malta 




Apr. i-15, 1925: Cares, 3. 

Reported severely prevalent. 

Mexico. 

Chiapas (State) 

Mar. 1 



Durango .. 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

I)ol 

Jan. 1-A Dr. 30 


29 


Oufwlala]Hi>\ . . 

Dec. 23-29 i 

1 


Do ' - 

Jan. 0-Mar. 23 1 

4 


Do 

A or. 2i-Mav 11 

11 


Mexico City 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27 

5 


Do J 

Jon. 11-Apr. 25 

«* 



Monterey. 


Jan. 24, 1025* Outbreak. Mar, 
14, 1 #26, present. 

Reported sevorely prevalent. 

Oftxnna (fttfit.l) 

Mar. 1 



Salma Crux. 

Dec 1-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Feh. 22-Mar. 31.-. 

7 

1 


Saltillo 

Fob 22- Apr. 11 


2 


San Luis Potosi 

Mar. 29-May 9 


4 


Tampico 

Dec. 11-31 -* 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1-A pr. 30 

66 

20 


Torreon 

Apr. 1-30 

1 

1 ■ 


Tnxparn district 

Apr. 17- May 7 

Doc. 1-Jan. 3 

20 

3 


Vera Cruz 

10 


Do ____ 

Jan. 5-A«r. 19_ 


39 


Vffla Hermose 

Dec. 28-jan. 10 



Present. Locality, capital , State 
of Tabasco. 

Jn country towns. 

Jaauary-June, 1924: Case*, 357: 
deaths, 87 

July-Neverober, 1924: Cases, 87; 
•deaths, 25. 

Yucatan (State) 

A nr. 5-11 




Nigeria 

f " . 


Do - 





Paraguay* 

Asuncion 

Jan. 4-10 


1 

Persia: 

Teheran 

Sept. 23-Dec 31. 


12 


Do 

Jan. 1-Fob. 18 


10 


Peru: 

Arequipa.. 

Nov. 34-30 


1 1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


4 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 ... 

3 



Poland _ 



Sept,. M~Dec. 28, 1924- Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2 Jati . 4 - Feb. 14, 1025: 
Cases, 15; deaths, 1. 

Portugal* 

Lisbon.-. 

Doc 7- Jan. 3 

17 


Do... 

Jan. 4- Apr. 25 

Nov. 30 Dec. 27... 

HO 

J 

Jwi. 4-Apr. 18, 1925: Deaths, 35. 

Oporto 

3 

2 , 

Do 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14 

3 



Do 

Apr 12-25 

2 



Russia 



January -June, 1 924 Cases, 18,229. 
July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases. 
3,665. 

Senegal: 

Sira* T 

Mar. 16-22 

i 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Do 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 

l 

1 


Jan. 18-Fcb. 21 

10 


Do 

Mar. 1-21 

n 

4 ; 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown 

Feb. 7-Mar. 15.... 

3 

i 


Kaiyima 

Mar. 9-15 

1 



Spain: 

BftfwuriftitJt 

Nov. 27- Dec. 31--. 


5 


Do 

Mar. 19-25 . 


1 


Cadi* 

Nov. 1-Dec, 31 


51 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


10 ' 


Madrid 

Year 1924 


49 ; 


Do 

January- February 
N*v. 23-Jafc. 3 


13 i 


Malaga 


9? , 


Do 

Jan. 4-May 2 

Nov. 30-Doc. flu— 

! Fab. 15-May 2 , 

Fob. 22- Apt. 4.-.„ 

, 

99 


Valencia 

2 



Do 

6 



Straitd Settlements: ' 

Singapore 

4 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Switzerland: 

Berne. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 11... 
Nov 1-Dec. 31 

4 



Lucerne.. 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Syria* 

Aleppo... 

Nov. 23- Dec. 27... 

13 



Do 

Jan. 4-Feb 28 

71 

18 


Beirut 

Fob. 11-20 

1 


I)o 

Apr. 1— 10 

1 



Damascus. ... 

Jan 6-13 

2 



I>o 

Feb 11-20.... 

22 



Tripoli: 

Tripoli 

July 14- Jan. 2 

53 



Tunis: * 

Tunis 

Nov. 25-Dcc. 20... 

42 

35 


l)o 

Jan 1-Apr. 22 

325 


Do 

Apr. 30-May 6 


13 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dec. 13-19. 

5 


Do 

Mar. 16-Apr, 15... 

5 

1 


Union of South Africa..... 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924 Cases, 14. 

Cape Province 

Feb. 1-21 



Jan 1-31, 1925. Cases, 4~-na- 
tius 

Outbreaks 

De Aar District 

Jan. 25-31 



Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do 

Nov. 9- Jan. 17 



Natal 

Mar. 1-7 



Do. 

Orange Fiee State 

Nov 2-8. 



Do. 

Ladybrand District 

Transvaal 

Jan. 15-31 



Outbroak on farm. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 



Do. 

Do. 

Feb 1-21 



Outbreaks 

Uruguay 




January-June, 1924. Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases, 53; 
deaths, 2. 

Do J 




Yugoslavia 

Year 1924 

330 

64 

Do 

Jan 1-Feb. 28 

6 

1 


Belgrade 

Mar 1-Apr 7 

6 


On vessel 

8. S. Eldridge 

Mar. 23 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 

fl. 8. Habana - 

Feb. 18 

1 


hama and ports. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston. Jamaica. 

At St Malo, Franco, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; be- 
lieved to have imported small- 
pox infection. 

S. S. Iiuyth 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers. 

Do. 


Nov. 1-Pcc. 31 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 


5 

14 


1 

7 


Argentina: 

Rosario. 

Bolivia* 

La Paz. 
Do. 
Do. 

Bulgaria... 


Jan. 1-31 1 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.— 3 

Jan. 1-31 2 

Mar. 1-31 1 


Do 

Chile: 

Concepcion. 

Do 

Do 

Iquique 

TaJcabusno. 
Do 


Valparaiso. 
Do 


Nov. 25-Dec. 1.. 

Jan. 0-12 

Jan. 27- Feb. 2... 
Nov. 25-Dec 1.. 
Feb. 1-Mar. 28.. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 20. 

Jan. 4-10. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 7.. 
Jan. 11-Mar. 28. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

4 

17 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

In villages, department of 
Algiers* Cases, natives, 24; 
Europeans, 3. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 5. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 192$ — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China* 





Antnng 

Mar. 16-22 

1 

_ _ .. 


Chosen; 





Chemulpo * 

Feb 1-28 

1 



Seoul 

Nov. 1-30 

l 

1 


Do 

Fob, 1-Mar. 31...- 

6 

2 


Czechoslovakia 




December,. 1924: Cases, A 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

14 


Egypt 

Dec. 3-9 




Alexandria* 

1 

1 


Do 

Mar. 12-18 

1 



Cairo 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23 

13 

8 


Do 

Jan. 22-28 

1 



Esthonia.- 




Dec. 1- 31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

4 


France 




July-Octobcr, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Gold Coast 


__ 


Oct, 1-31, 1924. 1 case. 

Greece 




May- June, 1924. Cases, Uft; 
deuths, 8. 

Do 




July- December, 1924: Cases, 40; 

Athens 

Feb. 1-Apr. 10 


io 

deaths, 4. 

Saloniki 

Nov. 17- Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Do. 

Jan 25-31 

1 



Japan 




Aug. 1-Nov. 15. 1924 Cases, 2. 

Latvia 





October- December, 1924. Cases* 
30 Feb. 1-28, 1925; Cases, 11. 

Lithuania 




August-October, 1924: Cases; M; 
deaths, 1. 

Do 




Jan. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 27; deaths* 

Mexico 





Durango.. 

Dee 1-31 


1 


Do 

Mar 15- Apr 30... 

I 

2 


Guadalajara ' 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Mexico City. j 

Nov 9- Jan 3 

80j 


Including municipalities in Fed* 

Do 

Jan ll-Apr. 25 

96 


eial District. 

San Luis PotosI 

Mar 8 14 


1 


Do 

Apr. 26-May 2 


1 

• 

Morocco. 

Palestine . 




November, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924: Cases, 10. 

Ekron. 

Dec 23-29. 

1 



Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Do 

Jan 20-26 

1 



Mikveh Israel 

do.. 

1 



Petach-Tikvah 

Mar 24-30 

1 



Ramleh 

Feb. 10 -Mar 23... 

2 



Tiberias 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2..„ 

2 



Peru: 





Arenuipa 

Do 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31_.. 


3 


Mar 1-31 


1 


Poland 




Sept. 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
751 , deaths, 57. Jan. 4-Feb. 11, 
1925. Cases, 827; deaths, 68. 

Portugal. 




Lisbon 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


2 


Do 

Apr. 6-12 


1 


Oporto 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 



Rumania 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328 

Do 




July- December 1924: Cases, 288; 

Constanza 

Dec. 1-20 

1 


deaths, 38. 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 



Russia 




Jan. 1- June 30, 1924: Cases, 95,682. 

Leningrad 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases, 
34,729. 

Spain: 





Madrid 

Year 1924 


3 


Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden; 





Goteborg 

Jan. 18-Fob. 28 

2 



Tunis 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis 

Mar. 5-25 

9 

1 

Do 

Apr. 2-May 6 

25 

5 


Turkey: 




Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7 

9 

1 

i 


Jtroe 5, 1925 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

lie marks 

Union of South Africa 




Nov. 1-Dec 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 

Cape Province __ 

N ov. 1-Dec. 31 

126 

24 

Do 

Jan. l - Mar. 15 

74 

9 

1925 Cases, 159; deaths, 17; 
native. In white population 
cases, 12. 

Outbreaks. 

Do 

Mar 22-Apr. 4 


East London 

Nov 16-22 

1 


Do ....... 

Jan 18- Apr 4 

fob. 22-Mar 7 

3 

2 


Pori Ehzauoth 


l 


Natal 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

130 

50 


Do 

Jan 1-Fcb. 28 

48 

6 


Do. . . .......... 

Mar. J-Apr 4 


Do. 

Durban 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28... 

4 


Orange Free State 

Nov 1-Dec 31 

59 

8 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

32 

3 

Native. 

Trans vftftl _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

30 

5 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

10 


Do. 

Yugoslavia 



Year 1924 Cases, 319; deaths, 

Belgrade 

N o v . 24- Dec 28. . . 

5 


22 Jan 1- Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 

Do 

Apr. 8-14 

j 2 



87; deaths, 8. 





YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

October- No vein- 

4 

1 4 


bei, 1924. 



Salvador* 




Sail Salvador 

June-October, 

77 

28 

1 

1924. 

1 




Last case, Oct 22, 1924. 
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A METHOD FOR THE EXAMINATION OF NEOARSPHENAMINE 
AND SULFARSPHENAMINE 

JBy Elhs Elvove, Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

In continuing the previously reported work 1 on the development 
of simplified methods for determining the distribution of the sulfur 
in neoarsphenainine, it became apparent that it would be necessary 
to have some suitable method for differentiating between neoars- 
phenainine and sulfarsphenamine. 3 While carrying out some ex- 
periments with this object in view, it was found that although iodine 
in alkaline solution readily oxidizes nearly all of the sulfur of neoars- 
phenainine to sulfate, it apparently does not act the same way on the 
organically combined sulfur of sulfarsphenamine. 

PROCEDURE 

The procedure used in these experiments was as follows: 0.1 
gram of the sample of neoarsphenainine or sulfarsphenamine was 
dissolved in 50 c. c. I1 2 0, placed in a 200 c. c. flask, and mixed with 
50 c. c. 0.1 N iodine. This solution was then mixed with 10 c. e. 2N 
sodium hydroxide and allowed to stand at room-temperature for 
five minutes. At the end of that time, the solution was mixed with 


1 Jour. Ind. Eng. Cliem , 14, 024 (1922); Pub. Health Hepts , 39, 750-754 (1924). 

a The following formulae me supposed to represent the chemical constitution of neoarsphenainine and 
sulfarsphenamine, respectively, if we assume that both ammo groups of the arsplu namine base participate 
in the reactions. 
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21 c. c. N hydrochloric acid and made up to the 200 c. c. mark with 
distilled water. There were then withdrawn 50 c. c. of the resulting 
solution and the free iodine was titrated with 0.1 N sodium thio- 
sulfate, using starch as indicator. The remaining 150 c. c. were 
mixed with 20 or 80 c. c*. of approximately 0.05 M sodium arseniteJ 8 
When the change in color indicated the completion of the reaction 
between t he free iodine and the arsenite, the solution was transferred 
quantitatively into a 400 c. c. beaker. After adding 5 c. c. N hydro- 
chloric acid to the solution, it was heated to boiling, treated with 
5 c. c. of 10 per cent BaCl 2 , and the total sulfate was determined 
as IiaS(V 

The results obtained with neoarsphenamine are given in Table 1. 


Table 1 . — Companion of remits for total sulfur and sulfur as sulfate after oxida- 
tion by iodine in alkaline solution, in the case of neoarsphenamine 


Manufacturer 

Total 
sulfur 1 ! 

Sulfur as | 
sulfate* | 
after oxida- 
tion by 
iodine in 
alkaline 
solution 

In {Terence 

“A” 

Per cent 

8 38 

Per cent 

K 45 

Per cent 
-}0 07 
-0.47 

H” 

10.32 

« K> 

“(O’ 

10 5T> 

10 09 

4-®. 14 

44 1)” 

0.71 

() 44 

-0.27 



i These determinations were earned out by Mi (\ (1 Hcrnsburg in connection with the routine work 
of the Hygienic- Laboratory, using the methods previously reported (.see reference l) 


The results obtained with suJfarsphen amine are given in Table 2, 


Table 2.- -Comparison of results for total sulfur and sulf ur as sulfate after oxidation 
by u nlitoc in alkaline solution , in the case of bidfars phenamine 


Manufacturer 

Total 

sulfur 

Sulfui «.*«; | 
sulfate after 
ox ulan i .i 
by iodine 
in alkaline | 
solution 

Diteenco 

14 A”. . . _ 

Pert eu t 

10 75 
12 OH 

11 38 
H 3G 
12.42 

Per cent 
4.33 
3. 80 

5 70 
4.52 

4 25 

Per cent 

0. 42 
8. 22 
5.68 
6.84 
8.17 

“11” 

“(!" . 

“1) M _ 

“E” 



The results given in Tables 1 and 2 show that although iodine in 
alkaline solution oxidized nearly all of the oxidizablc sulfur of the 
neoarsphenamine, so that the results were quite close to those for 
total sulfur, the corresponding results in the case of the sulfarsphena- 
mine were in most cases less than half of the total sulfur and in one 
case (“IV) oven less than one-third of the total. sulfur. 

* The smaller quantity of arsenito was used mostly with neoarsphenamine and the larger when working 
with suJfarsphcnanuao. 
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The probable explanation of this difference in behavior of neo- 
arsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine when oxidized by iodine in 
alkaline solution is that it is paralleling the similar difference in 
behavior of sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate and sodium formalde- 
hyde 4 bisulfite when these are subjected to oxidation by iodine 
without the addition of alkaii. Thus, according to Baumann, 
Thcsmar and Frosaard,® although iodine will oxidize the sulfur of 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate to sulfate without the previous addition 
of bicarbonate, for the oxidation by iodine of the sulfur of formalde- 
hyde bisulfite., the previous addition of bicarbonate is necessary* 

The low results for sulfur in the case of sulfarsphenamine appear to 
be due to a rather sharp differentiation by the iodine in alkaline 
solution between two different classes of sulfur compounds, the 
organically combined sulfur and that which remains in the mixture 
as unoombined 6 sodium formaldehyde bisulfite. That they are not 
due simply to a slow rate of oxidation of the organically combined 
sulfur is indicated by the results given in Table 3* 


Table 3. — Effect of varying the time on the amount of sulfur oxidized to sulfate 
by iodine in alkaline solution , in the case of sulfarsphenamine 


Manufacturer 

Total 

sulfur 

Time the 
iodine in j 
alkali no 
solution 
was allowed 
to act 

Sulfur by 
iodine 
method 

Sulfur not 
oxidised to 
sulfate by 
iodine in 
alkaline 
solution 

“A” 

Per cent 

10 40 

Minutes 

1 

Per cent 
4.80 

Per cent 

6 n 

Do 

10 40 

00 

4 02 

5. 78 

“B'\- - 

12 17 

1 

3 57 

8 (0 

bo 

12 17 

60 

3.71 

8 s6 

“C” 

10 07 

1 

8. 74 

2 23 

Do - 

«*D” 

10 07 

00 

8 03 

2.14 

11 fit 

1 

4.31 

7. 10 

Do 

11 01 

60 

4 29 

7.32 


An inspection of Table 3 shows that, there was but little difference 
in the results obtained when the action of the iodine in alkaline solution 
was allowed to proceed for only one minute and when the time was 
prolonged to sixty minutes, which would not have been the case if the 
organically combined sulfur were continuously oxidized to any con- 
siderable extent. It is evident, therefore, that the above-described 
difference in behavior between neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphena- 
mine can be taken advantage of for the purpose of differentiating 

< These are the substances that arc caused to react with the amino groups of the arsphenamino base to 
yield neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine, respectively. 

•See Jellinok; Das Jlydrosulfit, pt. II, pp. 100-102, vol. IK, Sammlung chemischer und ehemisch-teeb- 
niseher VortrSge (1912). 

* This appears as the most logical conclusion on the basis of the available facts. There is, however, the 
possibility that on unknown combination is formed which is unstable and behaves like the uncombined 
formaldehyde bisulfite. It Is in this restricted sense, therefore, that the term " uncombined” is used in 
this paper. And, of course, we must depend on the values obtained in the iodine titrations to differentiate 
between the uncombined formaldehyde bisulfite and neoarsphonamiue. 
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between these two substances. And in conjunction with other 
determinations, such as the determination of the arsenic, total sulfur, 
amount of sulfate before treatment with iodine, amount of iodine 
required on direct titration, and amount of iodine required in the 
presence of alkali, together with the deductions which may be made 
on the basis of these determinations, it might be possible to evaluate, 
at least approximately, the composition of mixtures of neoarsphenar 
mine and sulfarsphenamine. The experiments which were carried 
out with this object in view indicated that this plan is quite feasible. 

Before proceeding, however, with this part of the work it may be 
well to consider the effect of the above-mentioned difference in be- 
havior of iodine in alkaline solution toward the organically combined 
sulfur of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine in its relation to 
the Macallum 7 procedure for examining neoarsphenamine. 

In the Macallum procedure it is apparently assumed that there is 
no difference in behavior toward iodine in alkaline solution between 
the organically combined methylene bisulfite and that which remains 
in the mixture as uncombined sodium formaldehyde bisulfite. A 
close study of the Macallum procedure reveals further that it is 
apparently assumed that there is no difference in behavior toward 
iodine in acid solution between the organically combined methylene 
sulfoxylate and that which remains in the mixture as uncombined 
sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate, so that from the figures obtained 
on titration with iodine in acid solution the total sulfoxylate is 
calculated; and by adding to these figures 50 per cent, it is assumed 
that this sum gives the iodine equivalent of the sulfoxylate in alkaline 
solution. That there is, however, a difference in behavior toward 
iodine of the organically combined methylene sulfoxylate and that 
which remains in the mixture as uncombined sodium formaldehyde 
sulfoxylate has been pointed out l>y Raiziss and Falkov 8 who conclude 
that the sulfoxylate which is combined to the amino group of the 
arsphenainine base is not oxidized by iodine alone. And if the iodine 
in acid solution reacts only with the inorganic sulfoxylate but not 
to any considerable extent with the organically combined sulfoxylate, 
we can readily understand some of the results which Macallum 
reports. Thus Macallum found by his procedure that a sample of 
neoarsphenamine which he examined contained 29.12 per cent of 
methylene bisulfite and only 4.09 per cent of sulfoxylate. This 
unexpectedly very low result for methylene sulfoxylate and com- 
paratively very high result for methylene bisulfite may be explained 
as being duo to the assumption that the titration with iodine in acid 
solution is a measure of the total sulfoxylate, including that which is 
organically combined. If, however, the iodine in acid solution reacts 

i Jour, Am. Cbem Boo. 44, 2578-2582 (1922). 

* Jour. Biol. Ciiem. 46, 209 (1C21) 
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only with the inorganic sulfoxylate but not to any considerable extent 
with the organically combined sulfoxylate, the figure 4,09 per cent 
would represent only the sulfoxylate winch remained in the mixture 
as uncombined sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate; and since the iodine 
requirement of the methylene bisulfite by the Macallum procedure 
is obtained by subtracting from the total iodine requirement a figure 
which includes the iodine requirement of the total sulfoxylate, it 
follows that by neglecting to subtract the iodine requirement of the 
organically combined sulfoxylate, we thereby assign to the mcthjdene 
bisulfite not only the iodine which it itself requires, but also that which 
was really consumed by the organically combined sulfoxylate, thus 
making it possible for the results to indicate a much higher methylene 
bisulfite content than the sample really contains. 

In Macallum’s paper to which reference has been made there are 
reported the results obtained with only one sample of neoarsphen- 
amine. It seemed desirable to compare the results obtained by this 
procedure with several samples of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphen- 
amino from various manufacturers. The results which were obtained 
by Macallum s procedure with samples of neoarsphenamine are given 
in Table 4. 


Table 4. — Results by Macallum’ s procedure with samples of neoarsphenamine 


Manufacturer 

Lot No. 

Percentage As 

0 1 N iodine required by 0 2 g. on 
direct titration * 

! 

01 N iodine required by 0 2 g. in i 
acid solution by Macallum 's pro- 
cedure 

Difference between the total 0 1 X 
iodine required by 1 g and the 
01 N iodine equivalent of the 
aisphenamme portion in acid solu- 
tion * 

1 

Percentage of sulfoxylate by Macal- 
lum’s procedure * j 

01 N iodine required by 0 1 g in 
alkaline solution by Macallum ’s 
procedure 

Difference between the total 0 1X1 
iodine required by 1 g and the 1 
0.1 N iodine equivalent of the 
arsphenanune portion * -fsulfoxyl- ; 
ate 1 * * 4 5 6 * m alkaline solution 

1 

Percentage of methylene bisulfite by 
Macallum’s procedure 9 1 




c. c 

c. c. 

c r 


c. c. 

c . r. 


“A” 

1 

20.33 

29. 30 

27 90 

34 40 

8. 68 

31 65 

61 20 

17.95 

<4 

2 

19.80 


29 10 

42. 80 

10. 81 

32. 75 

64. 30 

18. 85 

14 

3 

20. 24 

30 60 

31 12 

50 92 

12 85 

34 05 

61. 32 

18 00 

“ 

4 

20 52 

29. 90 

30 GO 

46 87 

1) 83 

34 10 

65 09 

19 09 

“B” 

1 

18.28 

28 30 

26. 90 

39 90 

10 09 

30 10 

57 89 

16. 98 

*< 

2 

18.93 

33 70 

33 35 

b8 84 

17.38 

35. 30 

CO 07 

17. 61 

!< 

3 

19. 58 

34, 70 

35 7 r > 

77 48 

19 55 

36.00 

47 59 

13.96 

"C" 

1 

19 40 

34 10 

32 40 

01.06 

15. 57 

35. 45 

67. 60 

19 82 

“D” 

1 

19. 11 . 

21. 60 

23. 55 

18 92 

4 77 

27. 40 

64 14 

15.88 


1 In order toconserve the material, this titration was carried out on 0 1 g only, but in the tallies the results 
are reported on the basis of 0.2 k in order to make the figures diiectly comparable with those obtained in 
the titration m acid solution by Macallum’s procedure. The sample of the neoarspheimmme or sulf* 
arsphenamme was dissolved in 5 e c. TDO, mixed with 20 c. c. 0 1 N iodine and the excess iodine was 
titrated with 0,1 N NaiSsOs using starch as indicator 

* Using Maeulhim's procedure and Ins factor for calculating the c c. of 0.1 N iodine equivalent of the 
arsphenoininc portion, namely, percentage of arsenic multiplied by 5.172 (775.5/140 92). 

s The c. c. of 0.1 N iodine equivalent of the sulfoxylate (( IliOSONa) divided by 3.96 (400/101). Thus, 
for example, the first value of 8.68 is obtained by dividing 84.40 by 3.90. 

4 The percentage of arsenic multiplied by 10.02 (1502/149.9). 

* Which is 1.5 times that in acid sol 

6 Thcc. c. of 0.1 N iodine equivalent of the methylene bisulfite (CTT 2 OSO 2 N&) divided by 3.41 (400/U7). 

Thus, for example, the first value of 17.95 it obtained by dividing 01.20 by 3. 41. 
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The results obtained by Macallum’s procedure with samples of 
sulfarsphenaminc are given in Table 5. 


Table 5. — Results by Macallum' s procedure with samples of sulfarsphenaminc 


3 

a 

s 

3 

Percentage of As 

g 

-9 

a 

0 

ei 

<M 

6 

*C 
g w 

f 

8 

1 

© 

0 1 X iodine required by 0.2 g. in acid 
solution by Macallum 's procedure 

Difference between the total 0.1 N 
iodine required by 1 g. and the 0.1 N 
iodine equivalent of the arsphena- 
mme portion in acid solution * 

! 

s 

¥ 

SB 
*g a 

w « 

•s| 

f 

1 

2 

0.1 N iodine required by 0.1 g. in al- 
kaline solution by Macallum *s pro- 
cedure 

3 Jil! 

1-i.r 

m 

T3 cj — 

ggo^! 

hH 

i|:i 

t s 4l 

§s|+ 

l?|! 

Jt 

<8 

Is 

j 

ll 1 

S.» 

H 

ol 

SM 

«* 

p 

g 

p* 

Percentage of methylene bisulfite on 
basis of found content of ovi disable 
sulfur minus the sulfur equivalent of 
the sulfoxylale 

Percentage of total sulfur 

Percentage of sulfur as sulfate 

Percentage of total oxidizable sulfur 

“A” 

21 03 

c c 

21 TO 

c. e. 

1 24 05 

c . c 

35 08 

i 

1 4 04 

c. c. 

25 20 

c. c. 

17 31 

6. OR 1 

30 23 

| 12. 48 

0 47 

12 01 

B ” 

111 21 

20 80 

24.40 

22 65 

5.72 

24.30 

16, 65 

4.85 

36. 08 

12.05 

0 37 

11. 68 

it (•> ♦» 

20 20 

21 66 

22 4f> 

7. 78 

1 1.06 

23. 10 

16.03 

4.06 

36 08 

10 76 

0 27 

10 49 

U W\". 

27 40 

23 70 

26 15 

14.43 

3 64 

28. 40 

«7 01 

10 85 

32. 17 

10 25 

0 30 

0 05 

"E 1 ' 

18.03 

10 08 

21,50 

0. 00 

2 42 

2!. 20 

47 02 

14. 05 

40 20 

12 42 

0.63 

11 79 


1.2.3 4.8.0 t Si»p coi responding footnotes of Table 4. 


Tt is seen frojn the results given in Table 4 that by the Macallum pro- 
cedure most of the samples of neoursphenarnine examined showed an 
unexpectedly greater percentage of methylene bisuliite than sul foxy- 
late. Similarly, the results given in Table 5 show an unexpectedly 
very low methylene bisulfite content in samples of sulfarsphenaminc. 
Thus, for example, on the basis of the found content of oxidi/.ahle 
sulfur minus the sulfur equivalent of the sulfoxylale, the sulfars- 
phenamine from manufacturer “B” should 9 contain 30.08 per cent 
methylene bisulfite (CH 3 <)S0 2 Na) against only 4.85 per cent found 
by the Macallum procedure. Likewise, the sample from manu- 
facturer U C'’ should contain 36.08 per cent methylene bisulfite on 
the basis of the found content of oxidizable sulfur minus the sulfur 
equivalent of the sulfoxylale, whereas the Macallum procedure 
showed the presence of only 4.90 per cent. 

The plan of analysis on the basis of which it appears possible to 
evaluate, at least approximately, the composition of commercial 
samples of neoarsplienamine and sulfarsphenaminc, to which reference 
was made above, was carried out as follows: In addition to the arsenic 
determination, the total sulfur and sulfate were determined by the 
methods previously reported. 10 By means of the procedure described 
at the beginning of this paper, the total sulfur oxidizable to sulfate by 

* A* shown in Table 5, the total oxidizable sulfur in this case was 11.68 per cent; the percentage of sul- 
foxyhiic tCUjOSONa) by the Macalhim piocedure was 5.72, which is equivalent to 1.81 per cent (5.72X 
0.3 1 68, > sulfur; II 6b-l 81-0.87; 0.87X3 056^36.03. 

10 Sec reference 1. 
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iodine in alkaline solution was determined and also the total amount 
of iodine required under these conditions was ascertained. The 
amount of iodine required on direct titration was determined by 
dissolving 0.1 g. of the sample in 5 c. c. H.,0, mixing with 20 c. c. 
0.1 N iodine and titrating the excess iodine with 0.1 N sodium 
thiosulfate. By subtracting the iodine equivalent 11 of the arsphena- 
mine portion under those conditions, the difference was taken as repre- 
senting approximately the iodine equivalent of the uncombined 
formaldehyde sulfoxvlate. In the case of snlfarsphenamine, the 
sulfur oxidized to sulfate by iodine in alkaline solution was taken as an 
approximate measure of the uncombincd sodium formaldehyde bisul- 
fite. By subtracting the uncombincd formaldehyde sulfoxylate 
in the case of nooarsphenamine or the uncombincd formaldehyde 
bisulfite in the case of sulfarsphenamine from the total, as calcu- 
lated on the basis of the total sulfur and sulfate determinations, 
the corresponding combined portion was ascertained. If this was 
more than required to combine with one of the amino groups of 
the arsphenamine as calculated on the basis of the arsenic deter- 
mination, the excess was assumed to he present as the di-sub- 
stitution product. Since in the case of most of the samples of 
neoarsphen amino examined the results for total sulfur and the 
corresponding figures obtained by the iodine method described at 
the beginning of this paper were quite close, being in some instances 
quite within the possible experimental error, it seemed reasonable to 
assume, tentatively at least, that where there is a considerable 
difference between the result for total sulfur and the corresponding 
figure obtained by Hie iodine method, this difference probably 
represents a sulfarsphenamine-likc impurity the sulfur of which is 
not oxidized to sulfate by the iodine method. The results obtained 
with some commercial samples of nooarsphenamine are given in 
Table 0. 

u The same farters as used by Macallum were employed in these calculations. The c c. of 0 l N iodine 
equivalent of the arsphenamine portion in one gram of the sample, under these conditions, was calculated 
by multiplying the percentage of arsenic by 5.172 (775.5/149.02). 
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Table 6. — Results with commercial sample * of moarspkeaamine 



* AH calculations were bused on tho formulae for neoarsphennuune end sulfarsphcnaimne, respectively, 
given ui the footnote at the beginning of this paper. Since the figures arc intended to gh o only approxi- 
mate comparisons, no allowance or con action was made on the basis of the actual composition of each 
sample us indicated bj the results of the analyses Assuming, thcrcfoic, u molcnilm xvpipht of 56f> for 
neoarspbenamme, tlic fnctoi for converting percentage of or seine to peioentage of ncoarsphonamine would 
lie 3 773 (fififi-lM)), which was the factor used 

3 In making those calculations, a diflcrencc between the total sulfur and sulfur by tho iodine method of 
about 0 2 per cent was assumed as possibly representing the experimental eiror Hence, where this dif- 
ference was greater, 0.2 per cent was first subtracted and only the excess over this quantity was assumed 
to represent the sulfaisphcnamlnc-like impmity. Thus, foi example, m the case of sample. No. 3 “A,” 
the. calculation may be indicated as follows: 9.27-8.78^*0 49, 0.49— 0.2»0 29, 0.29X9.344=2 71 

i These figuies an- b.isod on the assumption that the excess iodine over the equivalent of the arsphnnn- 
mine portion inquired on direct titration is an approximate measure of the uncomhmed formaldehyde 
8ulfox>lut<\ as is mdienlod by ihe work of Kaiziss and Valkov (reference S) Thus for example, 0 1 gram 
of sample No 1 “A" required 14.65 e e 0.1 N iodine on direct titration. Tho calculated 0.1 N iodine 
equivalent of the arsphenamine portion was JO.ftl c e (20 33X0.M72), leaving 4 11 c e. as tho approximate 
measure of the uneombined formaldehyde sulfoxylate, which corresponds to 3.31 mg. sulfur (4.14X0.8) in 
tho 0 l gram sample, or 3 :tt per cent It can not be emphasized too much, however, that all the calculations 
are based on the assumption that the sample contains no other impurities than those of which account te 
here taken. The pirsence ol nnv additional impurity may, of eouise, affect the results one way or tho 
Other but Its specific natuie would have to be known before w r c could Judge as to just what Us effect would 
he. Thus, foi example, if thcie is reason to suspect the presence of free sulfite or bisulfite, this would havo 
to be taken into consideration m interpreting the results obtained on direct titration with iodine. Simi- 
larly. if further w oik ■ hould show that any one of our assumptions is not strictly correct, the results hero 
reported would, of eottrsr, need a reinterpretation. 

* Thm. Tor example, in the case of sample No 2 “A,” since the percentage of arsenic was 19 58, the 
theoretical per rentage of tulfur foi the mono-substitution product w r ould be 4.18 (32-r-150«= 0.2133, 19.58X 
0 2133- 4 lSi Rubtmcting the 1 13 per cent of sulfur originally present ax sulfate From tho total sulfur by 
the iodine method (a 43 per cent ), we have 7 32 as the percentage of sulfur oxidizaldo by the iodine. Sub- 
tracting hum ilu* l GO, lire indicated fiercentngc of sulfur as uncombmed formaldehyde sulfoxylate, we have 
4 82 foi the pci cenlagc of sultur as oiganically combined sulfoxylate, i c., 0 64 per cent in excess of that re- 
quired foi the mono-substitution product. This would permit of 15 31 per cent of the arsenical to bo present 
os the (li'subslituiion product Substraeting this figure from KK), we have 84,09 as the indicated percentage 
of the nioiio-MilMiiiition product Where the results indicated that the sample in question contained some 
siilfaisphemimme-like impurity, the corresponding amount of arsenic was subtracted in calculating tho 
theoretical pm-mlage of sulfur requued foi the neoarsphenammo. 

* Tnu.v for example, the first figuies m these columns were obtained as follows The total sulfur foiled by 
the iodine method was 8 os per cent of which I 01 per cent was present originally as sulfate, thus leaving 
7 07 pei cent of sulfur oxidi/nble b> the iodine In other words, 0. t g of the sample contained 7.07 mg. of 
sulfur oMdi/abic b.v the iodine When the sulfur of formaldehyde sulfoxylate is oxidized to sulfate by iodine 
in alkali nr solution, tho formaldehyde residue is simultaneously oxidized to formate and hence each 
molecule takes up tluee atoms of oxygen which are, of course, equivalent to six atoms of the iodme; from 
winch follows * liut l c o of 0 1 N iodine is, under these conditions, equivalent to 0.5333 mg. (3.2 + 6) of 
sulfur I u\ iding 7 07 b> 0 5333, we obtain 13 25 Now the total 0.1 N iodine actually found to be required 
m this case was 33 10 e e Subtracting 20 37 e c. (percentage of As, 20 33 X 1.002) as the arsphenamine 
equivalent, wt obtain 13 (»3 c c. as the amount of the 0.1 N iodine which was used up in oxidizing tho for- 
mahleh vde sul f o\.\ late re ,idue 

9 A difference of about i y e. of o 1 N iodine probably ,s a fair allowance for the accumulated experimental 
errors. Hence where the diffei nice was greater than 1 c. c 0,1 N iodine, the latter quantity was subtracted, 
and only the excess over this quantity was assumed to represent nonsulfur reducing substances, etc. 
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Hie results given in Table 6 show that the figures for total sulfur 
and the corresponding figures by the iodine method wore quite close 
in most of the cases studied, thus indicating that there were but 
little sulfarspheriftmine-like impurities in most of these preparations. 
These results also indicate that with the exception of only a few sam- 
ples there was not enough organically combined sulfur to account for 
a di-substitution product; and that in two of the samples there was 
not sufficient organically combined sulfur to account for even 50 per 
cent of the mono-substitution product. 

The results obtained with commercial samples of sulfarsphenamino 
are given in Table 7. 


Table 7 Results with commercial samples of s u Ifars phenamine 


Manufacturer 

o 

A 

o 

Percentage of As 

Indicated percentage of total arsenical on 
basis of As determination 1 * * * 

0. 1 N iodine requfred by 0. 1 g. on direct 
titration 

*2 © 
'c'5 

n © 

A 

f w> 
5© 
S r S 

n 

hs 

© § „ 
t 

SPo 

♦* 

U 

Percentage of total sulfur 

Percentage of sulfur by iodine method * 

© 

1 

Ui 

03 

U 

73 

! 

© 

bO 

a i 
fl 

t 

© 

Q* 

Indicated percentage of sulfur as uncom- 
bmed formaldehyde bisulfite * 

Indicated percentage of the monosubstitu- 
tion pioduct 5 * 

Indicated percentage of the di-SUbstitution 
product 

Calculated 0 1 X iodine equivalent of the 
oxidizable sulfur in 0 1 g. on basis of the 
gravimetric* determinations 

.... 

0. 1 N iodine actually found to be required 
by 0.1 g , in excess of the arsphenamine 
equivalent 

Approximate measure 7 m terms of 0. 1 X 
icdme of nonsulfur reducing substances 
or oxidizable sulfur other than that j 
corresponding to sulfite (80s) m 0.1 g. j 

‘‘A" 

1 

20 20 

80 54 

c. c. 
10. 83 

r. c. 
in 45 

10 76 

l. 96 

0. 27 

i 

3. ro 

42 23 

57. 77 

C. f. 

4 61 


c c. 

0. 55 

Do._ 

3 | 

19 49 

77.71 

10 20 

10 08 

10.73 

4. 33 

0. 87 

3 40 

45.68 

54 32 ! 

4 32 

5 57 

0.25 

Do 

3 1 

19 02 

75 M 

10 65 

| 9 84 

10 40 

4 89 

0 71 

4. 18 

61 29 

35 71 

5 22 

fi 84 

0.02 




19 58 1 

78 07 

10 65 

10.13 

12. 63 ; 

3.70 

0 40 

3.24 

0 

100 

4. 05 

4 58 

Do. 

2 

19 40 

77.35 i 

10 25 

110 03 

12 17 

3 67 

0. 29 

3 28 

(1 

100 

4 10 

4 00 


Do 

3 

19.21 | 

76 59 

10.43 

9.94 

12.05 

3 86 

0.37 

3.49 

0 

100 

4 SO 

6. 65 

1. 29 

Do- 

4 

18 83 | 

75. 08 

10 45 

9 74 

12.08 

3 86 

0 10 

3. 76 

0 

UK) 

4 70 

5 13 


«C” 

1 ! 

21 as 

84 05 

li 35 

10 90 

10 97 

8 74 i 

2 33 

0.41 

19 55 

0 

8.01 

7 58 


Do | 

2 

22 30 1 

88 91 

11.83 

'll 53 

10 55 

8 72 

2 21 

6 51 

38 45 

0 

8 14 

7 36 


Do 1 

3 

22 58 

90. 08 

12 05 

H1.68 

10. 29 

9 33 

2.85 

6. 48 

19. 91 

0 

8 10 

7.03 


"D” 

1 ! 

21 32 i 

85 00 

11.25 

jll.03 

H 61 

4. 31 

0 43 

3 88 

139 56 

60 44 

4 85 

4 58 


Do 

2 

22 77 j 

00 78 

11 95 

li 78 

10.02 

5.41 

0 34 

5.07 

92. 80 

7.20 

6 33 

6.38 


Do 

3 

21 66 

86 32 

11.25 

ii 20 

11 38 

5 70 

0 52 

5.18 

77. 00 

23 00 

6 48 

8 01 

0.63 

M K” 

1 1 

20 90 

83 33 

10 90 

Ift 81 

11 36 

4. 52 

0.28 

4.24 

46. 64 

53 36 

5 30 

7.36 

1 06 

"F” 

1 | 

18. 93 

75.47 

10. 30 

9.80 

12.42 

4.25 

0. 63 

3 62 

0 

100 

4 53 

5 87 

1 

0. 34 


i These figures were obtained by multiplying the percentage of arsenic by 3.987 (598 j 150). 

* These figures were obtained by multiplying the peicentugo of arsenic by 0 5173 (see footnote 11) 

* Sample No. 3 of manufacturer u A,” No. 2 of " B,” No. 1 of “O,” and No. l of “D ” were allowed to 
react with the iodine in alkaline solution foi only one minute. 

« for example, the figmc 3.69 is obtained by subtracting the 0.27 cent of sulfur as sulfate from the 
3.96 per cent of total sulfui by the iodine method 

* ifyir example, in the case of No. X “A,” the first figures in these columns woie derived as follows: Sub- 
tracting the 3 96 per cent of sulfur by tlie iodine method fiom the total sulfur of JO 70 leaves o 80 per cent of 
sulfur as sulfarsphenamino. Since the percentage of arsenic was 20.2, the mono-substitution product 
would require 4.31 per cent (20.2><0 2133) of sulfur, thus leaving 2 49 per cent of sulfur available for the 
dl -substitution product, which would correspond to 57 77 per rent of the latter. Subtracting this figure 
from 100, leaves 42 23 as the indicated percentage of the mono-substitution product. Since tnese calcula- 
tions are dependent on several separate determinations (arsenic, total sulfur, and sulfur by the iodine 
method), each of winch has its experimental error, we must regard these figures ns only approximate and 
we need not be surprised if in some instances the indicated organically combined sulfur apparently exceeds 
a little that which would coricspond to the dj -substitution product. On the other hand, this apparently 
small excess of organically combined sulfur may have some significance and should be examined more closely 
when moro exact methods become available. 

« The method of calculation was similar to that employed in the case of ncnarsphenatnlne (see footnote 

5 of Table f>); but since one molecule of formaldehyde bisulfite when oxidized by iodine in alkaline solu- 

tion takes up only two atoms of oxygen and hence is equivalent to only four atoms of iodine, 1 c. e of the 
0.1 N iodine solution is equivalent to () 8 mg. (3.2 * 4) of sulfur. Thus, for example, the figuie 4.01 is ob- 
tained by dividing 3.69 (3.90—0.27) by 0.8. 

7 See footnote 6 of Table 6. 
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The results given in Table 7 indicate that the sulfarsphenamine of 
some manufacturers (“B” and “F”) contains sufficient organically 
combined sulfur to account for a 100 per cent di-substitution product. 
On the other hand, two of tho samples examined apparently did not 
contain sufficient organically combined sulfur to account for even 
about 50 per cent of the mono-substitution product. 

When we remember that the figures representing the calculated 
0.1 N iodine equivalent of the oxidizablc sulfur given in Tables 6 
and 7 arc based on the results of several separate determinations 
(arsenic, sulfur as sulfate, and sulfur by the iodino method), each 
of which has its experimental error, and are also dependent on tho 
empirical factor used for calculating the iodine equivalent of tho 
arsphenamine portion, it seems reasonable to concltulo that the 
several comparatively close agreements between the calculated and 
found values indicate a fair check on the assumptions on which tho 
calculations are based. Likewise, the number of comparatively 
close agreements, in Table 7, between tho amount of 0.1 N iodino 
found to require on direct titration and the corresponding calculated 
equivalent of the arsphenamine portion may be taken as a fair 
'check on the empirical factor used in calculating the iodino equiva- 
lent of the arsphenamine portion. 

In order to obtain direct evidence bearing on the correctness of the 
assumption that, where there is a considerable difference between the 
result for total sulfur and the corresponding figure obtained by the 
iodine method, this difference probably represents an approximate 
measure of the quantity of a sulfarsphcnaminc-liko impurity, tho fol- 
lowing experiment was carried out: 

Two mixtures of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine, desig- 
nated as No. 1 and No. 2, respectively, were prepared by mixing equal 
weights of commercial samples of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphona- 
mine. Neoarsphenamine No. 4 of manufacturer “A” (Table 6) and 
sulfarsphenamine No. 2 of manufacturer "B” (Table 7) were used for 
preparing mixture No. 1, and neoarsphenamine No. 2 of manufacturer 
“B” and sulfarsphenamine No. 2 of this same manufacturer were 
used for preparing mixture No. 2. The iodine method described in 
this paper was then applied to 0.1 g. of each of these mixtures. This 
method showed 6.20 per cent sulf ur in mixture No. 1 and 7.46 por cent 
sulfur in mixture No. 2. The total sulfur of mixture No. 1 was 10.51 
per cent and that of mixture No. 2, 11.06 per cent. II we assume that 
the difference between the total sulfur and that obtained by the iodine 
method represents the approximate quantity of the sulfarsphenamine, 
the above, results would indicate 40.27 per cent of sulfarsphenamine 
in mixture No. 1 and 42.05 per cent in mixture No. 2. The corre- 
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sponding calculated 12 percentages, based on the results of the separate 
analyses of the constituents of these mixtures, are 39.33 and 39.85, 
respectively. 

Inasmuch as this paper includes a number of features, some of 
which could be utilized independently, it might be well to discuss 
briefly several of them. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the procedure described 
at the beginning of this paper, which has been referred to as the 
iodine method, is a new method for determining the sulfur of 
neoarsphenamine. This method is even simpler and requires less 
time than the writer’s previously reported 13 method, and certainly 
is much more convenient for routine work than either the Carius 
or sodium peroxide fusion methods. In addition to these advantages, 
it apparently has the further very important advantage that it is a 
very selective method for the sulfur of neoarsphenamine and can 
be used for the determination of the sulfur of this compound even 
in the presence of such a closely related sulfur-containing compound 
as sulfarsphenamine. This method, therefore, enables us also to 
estimate the sulfarsphenamine in a mixture of neoarsphenamine and 
sulfarsphenamine. All we need do in order to accomplish this latter 
purpose is to determine also the total sulfur. The difference between 
the total sulfur and the sulfur by the iodine method apparently is a 
measure of the sulfarsphen amine-like impurity in neoarsphenamine. 

When this work was first undertaken, some preliminary experi- 
ments were carried out with the object of utilizing indigo disulfo- 
nate 14 for the purpose of estimating neoarsphenamine in mixtures 
of this substance with sulfarsphenamine. It was soon realized, 
however, that inasmuch ns under present conditions assuredly pure 
preparations, which might serve as standards, are not available, 
it would be desirable to be able so to conduct this investigation that 
wc could obtain confirmatory evidence which is not dependent on 
the substances used being assuredly pure. It occurred to the writer 
that this might be accomplished by taking advantage of the reason- 
able expectation that when neoarsphenamine or sulfarsphenamine is 

11 It may be helpful lo indicate the steps in these calculation*. In the case of mixture No I, thosulfar- 
sphennmine which was added showed an arsenic content of 19,10 per cent, which would correspond to 77.85 
per cent sulfarsphenamine (19.4 x 3 987). If we do not allow for any experimental errors in the figures 
for total sulfur and sulfur by tho iodine method in the case of the neoarsphenamine of thus mixture, these 
figures would indicate a sulfarsphenauilne-like impurity of 1 31 per cent (8 84— 8 70 - 0 14; 0.M a 9.344*= 1.31). 
This mixture (equal weights of the neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine) should contain a percents 
of sulfarsphonammo just half of the sum of tho corresponding percentages in the constituents of this mix- 
ture, i. e., 39.33 (77.35+1 .31 "78 66; 78 66+2*30 33). Similarly, in the case of mixture No 2 the results of 
the analysis of tho neoarsphenamine used in this case would indicate a sulfnrsphenannne-like impurity Of 
2.34 per cent (U.75-11.50«0.25, o *5x9 344*2 34). This mixture, therefore, should show a percentage of 
sulfarsphenamine of 39.85 (77.35+2.34*79 69; F9.09 * 2-39.85), In the case of mixture No 1, the different e 
between the percentage of total sulfur and sulfur by the iodine method was 4.31, which would indicate a 
sulfarsphenamine content of 40.27 (4 31X9 344). In the case of mi Uure No. 2, the corresponding difference 
was 4.50, which would indicate a sulfarsphenamine content of 42.05. 

i* See reference 1. 

« Fub. Health Rep., 37, 2783-2798 (1922), 
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oxidized part or all of the sulfur would be oxidized to sulfate and 
that, therefore, by determining the amount of increased sulfate at 
the end of the oxidation process, we could have some check on our 
assumptions as to the function played by the oxidizing agent. This 
aim at once ruled out the use of such oxidizing agents as indigo 
disulfonate, methylene blue, etc., which contain sulfur themselves. 
It seemed that the use of elementary iodine would ho the ideal re- 
agent for this purpose. The titration with iodine has the further 
advantage that it can be carried out without special arrangements 
for the exclusion of air. It required, however, considerable experi- 
mentation in order to be able to utilize iodine for this purpose and 
at the same time retain the following three other advantages: (1) Of 
utilizing an almost instantaneous reaction, thus saving time; (2) of 
haring the reaction proceed at room-temperature, thus avoiding 
possibly interfering decompositions; and (3) of using a reagent for 
freeing the solution from the excess iodine which does not appreciably 
interfere with the subsequent quantitative precipitation of the sul- 
fate as barium sulfate. The procedure given in this paper appears 
to have all of those advantages. 

The advantage of using such a checking system in this case appears 
to be well demonstrated by the fact that it helped to bring about 
the discovery of the possible errors of interpretation of the results 
obtained by the Macallum procedure. Inasmuch as the latter 
procedure is one of t-lie chief methods given in the literature for 
examining neoarsphenamine, a true interpretation of the results 
obtained by this method seems to be of importance. 

Another feature of this paper is a simple method for estimating 
the amount of uncombined formaldehyde bisulfite which may be 
present in a sample of sulfarsphenamine. This method depends on 
the observation that, by the iodine method described in this paper, 
apparently only the sulfur of the uncombined formaldehyde bisulfite 
is oxidized to sulfate but not the organically combined methylene 
bisulfite. 

Regardless of the other interpretations which might be given to 
the results reported in this paper, the fact that ono can subject 
samples of commercial neoarsphenamine or sulfarsphenamine to an 
identical chemical treatment and show that they behave differently, 
appears of importance. It may be that these chemical differences 
do not correspond to any considerable differences in biological 
properties, but the plan of analysis outlined in this paper should 
enable us to determine this point experimentally. 

\\ hen using the plan of analysis outlined in this paper and obtain- 
ing results which indicate that the sample in question contains only 
sufficient organically combined sulfur to correspond to the mono- 
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substitution product, there can be no criticism that we are making 
any arbitrary assumptions when wc conclude that such a preparation 
is very far from being a 100 per cent di-substitution product; and 
similarly, when the results indicate that the sample in question 
does not contain sufficient organically combined sulfur to correspond 
to even 50 per cent of the mono-substitution product, we are not 
making any arbitrary assumptions when we conclude that such a 
preparation is far from being even a 100 per cent mono-substitution 
product. On the other hand, we can not emphasize too much that 
when we assume that the mono-substitution product is first formed, 
and it is only the organically combined sulfur in excess of that required 
to form the mono-substitution product that is present as the di- 
substitution product, this assumption is strictly arbitrary and may 
not be correct; but it appears advantageous for the present to make 
such an assumption, as it enables us to make rather rough comparisons 
between preparations of grossly different composition. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the plan of analysis outlined 
in this paper is not intended to enable one to detect fraudulent 
adulterations, since it is probably quite possible to introduce impuri- 
ties intentionally which will interfere with the proper working of 
the methods given in this paper. It is rather the aim to enable the 
honest manufacturer to control the uniformity and composition of 
his own products by providing a plan of analysis which is com- 
paratively simple of execution and suitable for routine work. As 
compared with the scheme of Itaiziss and Falkov 16 for the examina- 
tion of ncoarsphenaminc, it has the advantage of providing a simpler 
method 10 for determining the total sulfur instead of the Carius 
method and a simpler method 17 for determining the sulfur present 
originally as sulfate, besides making the plan of analysis include 
sulfarsplienamine and un combined formaldehyde bisulfite. 

SUMMARY 

It was found that although iodine in alkaline solution readily 
oxidizes nearly all of the sulfur of neoarsphenamine to sulfate, it 
apparently does not act the same way on the organically combined 
sulfur of sulfarsplienamine. Advantage is taken of this difference 
in behavior between neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphcnamine for the 
purpose of differentiating between these two substances. Such treat- 
ment with iodine in alkaline solution apparently differentiates also 
between the organically combined methylene bisulfite and that which 
remains in the sulfarsplienamine as uncombined sodium formaldehyde 
bisulfite. And in conjunction with other determinations, such as 

h Jour. Biol. Chera , 46, 209 (1921). 

» Pub. Health Itep., 39, 750-754 (1924). 

» Jour. InU. Eng. Chem., 14. 624 U922). 
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the determination of arsenic, total sulfur, amount of sulfate before 
treatment with iodine, amount of iodine required on direct titration, 
and amount of iodine required in the presence of alkali, together 
with the deductions which may be made on the basis of these determi- 
nations, it appears possible to evaluate, at least approximately, the 
composition of commercial samples of neoarsphenamine and sul- 
farsphenamine. The results obtained by using such a plan of analysis 
indicate that most, of the samples of neoarsphenamine examined con- 
tained but little sul farsphenamine-1 ike impurities. On the other hand, 
these results indicate that most of these samples did not contain 
enough organically combined sulfur to account for a di-substitution 
product ; and that in two of the preparations examined, there was not 
found sufficient organically combined sulfur to account for even 50 per 
cent of the mono-substitution product. In the case of the samples 
of sulfarsphenarnine examined, the results indicate that while some 
manufacturers turn out a product which contains sufficient organ- 
ically combined sulfur to account for a 100 per cent di-substitution 
product there were two samples encountered which apparently did 
not contain sufficient organically combined sulfur to account for even 
about 50 per cent of the mono-substitution product. 


CANYON AUTOMOBILE CAMP, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 

PARK 


By Isador W Menliklsohn, Associate Sanitary Englncor, United States Public Health Service 

The progress of the automobile industry and its influence upon 
public health — as a factor in the spread of communicable diseases — 
constitute new problems of increasing magnitude which are now 
receiving the attention of health officials. Persons who a few years 
ago remained at home now travel by automobile to Florida, 
Maine, California, anti other States for pleasure and for business. 
A reliable indicator of such travel is the number of visitors at tho 
national parks, especially Yellowstone. In 1924 there were 144,158 
vi-itors in Yellowstone National Park, of whom 100,186 came in 
30,689 automobiles. In 1923 there wore 138,352 visitors, of whom 
91,224 came in 27,359 cars. These visitors represented every State, 
as w r ell as Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, tho ('anal Zone, and 23 
foreign countries. An estimate places the number of motorists camp- 
ing out in public grounds in the park at 85,000. When one considers 
that the park season is limited to the period between June 20 and 
September 20, these figures show the large congregation of people in a 
short period. 

Realizing the attendant public health problems introduced by the 
mingling, in these parks, of so many people from all parts of the 
country and even the world, the National Park Service obtained the 
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cooperation of the United States Public Health Service in looking 
after the sanitation of the parks and assisting with medical service. 
Sanitary Engineer H. B. Ilommon, of the Public Health Service, was 
placed in charge of such work in 1921, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif., and with two sanitary engineers as assistants. 

A part of the policy of Superintendent Albright, of Yellowstone 
National Park, is the establishment of public automobile camps at 
various scenic and central points in the park. These camps are to be 
provided with all necessary sanitary conveniences for the comfort 
and hoalth of the automobile campers. Experience has shown the 
advisability of having many small camps, large camps with 800 or 
more people being unsuited to conditions in Yellowstone. In accord- 
ance with this policy, automobile camps have already been established 
at the principal points of interest, such as Mammoth llot Springs, 
Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone Lake, and the Canyon of the Yel- 



MAP OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
ferrli oO»Mt« Ranger Station ■#-—-» Direction at Traill 
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lowstone. The Canyon automobile camp is the newest, haying been 
begun in the 1923 season and completed in the 1924 season. 

SITE OP THE CANYON AUTOMOBILE CAMP 

The Canyon camp covers a plot of ground about 30 acres in extent, 
along the main road from Yellowstone Lake to Tower "Falls, near the 
point where a branch road turns off to Norris Junction, as shown on 
the map. 

The ground is level for but a small area, the remainder having a 
slope, pronounced in parts. The drainage is good, the run-off being 
toward several creeks. Most of the area used at the present time is 
wooded, with the treos sufficiently separated to furnish a suitable 
camping site for an automobile party. The lay of the camp is in a 
northerly anti southerly direction, with plenty of sunshine, shade, 
and breeze. The top soil is a sand and clay, with some rocks. In 
places a rock formation crops out on the surface. 

The camp is accessible to the main highway by two short stretches 
of road. There are two dirt roads in the camp, varying in width 
from 10 to 20 feet, as the location of the trees and the lay of the 
ground permit -one of the important policies of the park being not 
to destroy a tree nor mar natural conditions in any manner. Some 
conception of the camp site may be obtained from the accompanying 
photograph (PI. I) , showing a section of the camp. 

WATER SUPPLY 

Water is obtained from Cascade Creek, at a concrete dam about 
three-quarters of a mile northwest of the camp, and one-quarter of 
a mile east of the Canyon-Norris Junction Koad. This creek passes 
through stretches of wooded and open land off the beaten tourist 
pa til. Only a small number of people on horseback cross this land 
during the park season, and then under the supervision of experienced 
guides. The creek water comes from mountain springs; it is clear 
and soft and is not treated. 

The water is forced by three hydraulic rams, having a daily capa- 
city of about 70,000 gallons, through two 3-inch galvanized iron 
pipes to a two-compartment concrete reservoir of 27,000 gallons 
capacity. The reservoir is on land about 160 feet higher than the 
intake, and has a wooden board cover. A 4-inch galvanized iron 
pipe extends from the reservoir to the camp. 

Water is furnished to the comfort stations and hydrants in camp 
and to the ranger station and stores near by. About 10,000 gallons 
of water a day are used to sprinkle the roads in order to keep down 
tii© dust. 
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There are 38 water hydrants in the camp, spaced about 200 feet 
apart and equipped with bronzo self-closing cocks. The water 
lines are of %-inch galvanized-iron pipe, extending 36 inches above 
the ground, and are fastened to posts or trees by galvanized-iron 
pipe straps, one to each hydrant. Two 2-inch No. 10 flat headed, 
brass, wood-screws are used on the straps. A hole has been dug in 
the ground beneath each spigot and filled with gravel to permit the 
filtration of waste water into the ground. 

SEWERAGE SYSTEM 

The camp ha s four comfort stations provided with flush toilets 
and washbasins. The wastes are led by an 8-inch tile sower to a 
covered concrete septic tank below the ranger station, where the 
effluent is chlorinated in a special section of the tank designed for 
a contact period of 30 minutes. The sludge will be removed at the 
end of each season onto a drying bed located adjacent to the tank. 
The chlorinated effluent is discharged into a creek leading to Yellow- 
stone River. The disposal plant was completed at the end of the 
1924 season, and is so located as not to cause a nuisanco. It is 
practically hidden among the trees, all natural facilities being uti- 
lized to screen it from the passers-by on the road. The plant will be 
operated by the sanitary engineer of the United States Public Health 
Service' detailed to Yellowstone National Park, under the super- 
vision of Sanitary Engineer Hommon. 

The 4 comfort stations have 16 flush closets and 4 washbasins for 
women, and 15 flush closets, 4 urinals, and 4 washbasins for mem. 
At the present time one of the men’s flush closet compartments is 
used for storage of the caretaker’s materials, but generally the space 
between the men’s and women’s sections is used as a storage place. 
The comfort stations are cleaned daily by a caretaker, paper being 
removed, the floors washed down, and a deodorant placed in the 
flush bowls and the urinals. Toilet paper is provided in these build- 
ings, but no soap. 

The comfort stations arc so located as to be readily available to 
the automobile tourists. They are of a pleasing rustic design, har- 
monizing well with their surroundings. They were designed by the 
landscape engineer of the National Park Service. A layout of one 
of these stations is shown in Figure 1. Following is a completo list 
of materials and plumbing equipment. 

45488° — 25 1 2 
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List of material for one comfort station 


LOG LIST 


Num- 

ber 

Size 

Length 

Iiinear 

feet 

! 

Use 1 

Num- 

ber 

Size 

Length 

Linear 

feet 

Use 


Inchex 

Ft. In. 



1 

\Inch(s 

Ft. In. 



18 

6 

7 0 

126 

Sides 

2 

ft 

4 0 

8 

Ridgepole support. 

18 

f» 

i 2 11 

54 

Gross braces i 

4 

9 

7 0 

28 

Corner logs. 

34 . 

5-6 

11 6 

391 

Rafters. ! 

.. 

7 

23 9 

48 

Half logs. 

r t 

0 

! 28 ft 

143 

Purlins. i; 

2 

7 

13 8 1 

28 

Do. 

2 

6 

| 12 10 

26 

Headers ij 

8 

5 

14 0 

112 

Cross braces. 

12.. 

6 ! 

! 1 

5 0 

1 

60 

Corbel braces 







LUMBER 


JMeces 


13. 


Size 

Description 

F. 11. M. 

Pieces 

Size 

Description 

F. B.M. 

2" x 4" x 12' 

C It 

184 

3 

1" x 6" x 12' 

R. IS 

18 

1 " x 12" x 16' .. 

R 18 

1, 536 
200 


1" x 8" 

Shmlai) „ 

900 

1" x 4" x 12' 

S 1S.2E 

8 

2" x 6" x lO' 

(ML. 

80 

2" x 4" x 12' 

S. 48 

1(M 





CEMENT 


35 sacks of cement, 1-5 bank ran gravel, with 1 sack of cement tor flouting 
HARDWARE 


2 rim locks 

3 padlocks 

3 hasps and staples 

K pairs spring hinges, adjustable tension. 
3 pairs (Winch strap hinges. 

2 pairs fake hinges, J<by 2 by 27 inches. 

2 boxes No. 7 screws. 


25 pounds nails, 6d. 

10 pounds finishing nails, 6d. 

10 pounds nails, lOd. 

10 pounds spikes, OOd. 

25 pounds spikes, lOOd. 

30 h by 13-inch round iron drift pins. 

25 pounds 5d. galvanized mills for shakes. 


MILL WORK 

8 doors, 4-panel- 24 by fiO inches -J-inch material 
SHAKES 

57 bundles (30 shakes to each bundle) 
PLUMBING MATERIAL 


40 feet 4-ineh d. h. extra hoax y soil pi lie. 

20 feet 2-ineh d. h. extra heavy soil pipe 
20 feet 4-ineh s h. extra heavy soil pipe. 

10 feet 2-inch s. h. extra heavy soil pi lie. 

2 4-inch c. i. floor drains, with spigot ends, t o calk 
into extra heavy soil pii>e 

4 4-ineh extra heavy double Y branches. 

4 4-ineh extra heavy single Y branches. 

1 4-inch by 2-inch extra heavy Y branch. 

3 4-i uch extra hoax y one-eighth bends. 

ft 4-inch extra heavy one-sixteenth bonds. 

3 4-inch extra heavy one-fourth bends with 2-inch. 

high heel inlet, extra heavy 
1 4-inch clean out 
1 4 by 4 inch extra heavy offset. 

I 4-inch roof-flashing lead. 

1 2-inch roof-flashing lead 

10 2-inch extra heavy one-eighth bonds. 

1 4-inch extra heavy 4 by Ha inch tapped cross. 

8 4-ineh calking ferrules. 

9 feet 4-i noh 0-pouml lead soil pipe. 

20 pounds wiping solder. 

170 pounds calking lead. 

2,5 pounds oakum (rope). 

8 brass closet flanges. 

8 asbestos graphitod rings. 

16 closet -floor bolts 
16 closet screw’s 
16 N P. oval washers. 

16 N. P. round washers. 

2 pounds tinner’s solder. 

30 feet IMrinch galvanized iron pipe. 

2 lH-inch galvanised iron elbows. 

2 IH by IH by 1 H inch G. I. tees. 


1 PjrinchG j. tee 

1 2 by inch G I. redwing coupling. 

3 IVnich rtng hangers 
24 1 by 12 wood screws 

!0 Vinch compression stops. 

2 Jti-inch baMn cocks. 

2 N P. cock -hole covers. 

2 IU iu( h basin plugs. 

1 Ui-incb slip nut. 

1 IJa-mch slip nut. 

2 flinch hose bibbs 

2 2 by 2 by inch G. I. tees. 

14 j*j-inch G. I. elbows. 

4 I'g-inch G. 1 tees. 

4 H-ineh O. I. plugs 

20 J^-inch G. T. nipples. 

6 K>-inch G. I 45° elbows. 

3 Vr inch gate valves. 

1 1,4-inch gate valve. 

24 1-foot 10-inch r. h wood screws. 

8 reverse-trap siphon-action closet bowls. 

8 standard whito enamel concealed low-down closet 
tanks. 

8 closet scats, w’hale-bonite, open front. 

8 feet H-inch G. I. pipe. 

2 H by % inch G. I. reducing couplings. 

4 K-inch G. 1. nipples. 

8 J4 by H inch G. I. elbows. 

1 lHrinch N. P. “Q” trap, with c. o. screw. 

2 lM-inch N. P. “O” trap, with c. o. screw. 

1 60-inch whito enamel urinal, rolled rim, with bran 
wash-down pipe and beehive strainer. 

2 white enamel 20 by 16 inch washbasins. 
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Although the drawing shows but seven flush closets, and one 
locker for storage, the list of equipment is for eight flush closets. 
The comfort stations were installed at a cost of about $900 apiece. 
This price w r as made somewhat high by the high freight charges on 
materials to the park, and also by the drayage in the park to the 
camp. A comfort station of this type could be installed at con- 
siderably less cost near cities, where the materials are readily avail- 
able and the freight rates and hauling charges are reasonable. 

GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL 

For the disposal of garbage and refuse from the campers, small, 
shallow pits were dug throughout the camp at sufficiently frequent 
intervals to be convenient to the tourists. These pits are cleaned 
out daily by the camp cleaner, who hauls the garbage and refuse in 
a horse-drawn cart to a plot of ground about 1 mile from the camp. 
At this place the wastes are dumped into a pit and covered with 
earth. Ashes from campfires are collected and disposed of in the 
same manner. 

MOSQUITO-CONTROL MEASURES 

Owing to heavy snows and depressions in the ground about the 
cam]), the mosquito infestation was heavy. The mosquitoes pre- 
vailing, however, were not of the malaria-carrier typo. At the 
beginning of the 1 92 i season, oiling was resorted to, because of the 
short time available and the lack of funds and personnel. Crank- 
case oil was sprayed over the pools at weekly intervals on three 
occasions. The work was concentrated on an area within a quarter 
of a mile of the camp. Toward the end of the season, when funds 
were available, the depressions were drained. In the future, pools 
will he drained wherever possible at the beginning of each season, 
or oiled, until the land within a half mile of the camp is free from 
mosquitoes. As additional funds become available, farm drain tile 
will be used as a moans of removing breeding places for mosquitoes. 

RECREATION, STORE, AND OTHER FACILITIES 

On the main road about 200 feet from the camp is a log ranger 
station and community house combined in one building. The com- 
munity house side of the building is large and commodious and is 
furnished with a fireplace, toilets, and wash rooms. Mail for campers 
may be left at the ranger station, but a mail box is provided in the 
camp. There is a daily mail service throughout the park season. 
General information regarding the park is furnished at the station. 

Within a few hundred yards of the ranger station are a general 
merchandise and grocery store, a photograph supply store, a gasoline 
filling station, and an automobile supply store. A small fruit and 
grocery store is located at one corner of the camp. 
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Good fishing streams are within one-quarter of a mile of the camp. 
The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River is within the same 
distance. The Canyon Hotel and the Canyon Permanent Camp are 
about one-half mile from the automobile camp. These provide addi- 
tional entertainment and comforts. Horses are available at theso 
places for interesting scenic rides in the vicinity. 

For tho convenience of the campers, 30 wooden tables and benches 
are provided. The tables are 9 feet long by 30 inches wide by 30 
inches high, with benches 10 inches wide on each side, fastened to 
the table. The bill of material for a table with benches is as follows: 

45 linear feet 2 by 10 inch planks, surfaced one side. 

24 linear feet 2 by 6 inch planks, surfaced one side. 

12 linear feet 4-inch log. 

6 6-inch logs 6 feet long. 

3 pounds 16- penny nails. 

1 pint boiled linseed oil for table coating. 

Logs 6 inches in diameter set 3 feet in the ground arc used for table 
legs. The 4-inch logs are fastened to the end logs under the ground 
to prevent the uprooting of the tables by the campers. This type 
of table is illustrated in the accompanying photograph. 

Wood for camp fires is supplied by the Government from fallen 
trees or from waste boxes from the hotel and the permanent camp. 
It is cut to convenient lengths and placed in several piles about the 
camp. 

Everywhere throughout the camp signs have been placed to bring 
important facilities and regulations to the attention of the tourist. 
These are of wood or metal, painted white, with green letters, and 
are attached to trees or posts. The signs read as follows: “Dump 
Refuse Here;” “Water;” “ Clean Your Camp;” “ Carefully Extinguish 
Your Camp Fire.” At the reservoir is the following sign: 


Drinking Water 
Help Keep It 
Pure 

For Others 


There are other signs, such as those directing to toilets and those 
giving directions to various places in the park. Also the most 
important regulations are posted. 

POLICING OF THE CAMP 

The camp is policed by the park rangers. Every day toward 
evening one of the rangers from the near-by station visits the camp 
to seo that the camp fires are cared for so as to prevent forest fires, 
to note the cleanliness of the camp, to instruct the campers re- 
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garding camp clean-up before departure, and to count the number 
of cars in the camp. 

In addition to the foregoing, each ear is checked upon entering 
and leaving the park at the four exits. Upon entrance, a permit 
is issued, the charge for which is $7.50 per car. The pennit is as 
follows: 


No. 207.58 

Department of the Interior, national Park Service 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK AUTOMOBILE PERMIT 

(Issuing station) (Ditto) 

(State) "( License No.) (Make) 

Fee paid by and permit issued to: 

(Name of owner or of driver) 

Address 


(Number of passengers) (Number of firearms) 

(Number of dogs) (Brood) 

Note —This permit is issued and accepted subject, to the regulations governing the park, and en- 
titles the permittee to right of passage over any 01 all of the roads open to traffic within the park It 
is void lifter December SI of the year of issue, is not transferable, and if lost can not be duplicated It 
mint be eon vemqntly kept aiul must bo exhibited to park langeis on demand. Any oiasuie makes 
this permit void. 


This permit system affords a close check on the automobiles and 
has time and again resulted in the apprehension and punishment of 
some motorist who has committed a misdemeanor in the park. 

The camp was opened on July 26, 1924, and closed on September 1 5. 
The number of automobiles in the camp daily is given in the following 
table: 

Number of automobiles daily in Canyon automobile camp , 192 4 


Dale 

Number 

Date 

Number 

Date 

Number 

| Date 

Number 

July 2ft 

125 

Aug. 8 

158 

Aug. 21 

99 

j 

1 Sept 3...... 

50 

' 27 .. 

130 

9 

149 

22 

8b 

4 

45 

28 

123 

10. 

99 

23. 

82 

5 

23 


143 

11 

123 

24 

71 

ft 

32 

30 


12 

153 

25 

50 

7 


31 


13 

lftl 

26 

60 

8 

18 

Aug. 1 


14 


27 

50 

m 

2ft 

2 

115 

15 

115 

28 

55 



3 - 

88 

16 

jS«&^KgTtV 

29 

50 

n 

23 

4... . 

135 

17 

122 

30 

ft5 

12. 

17 

ft 

142 

18 


31 


13 

1ft 


148 

19 

08 

Sept. 1 

52 

14 

15 

7 

140 

20 

115 

2 

54 

15 

10 


The table shows a total of 4,495 cars on 52 days, or a daily average 
of over 86 automobiles. The number of ears actually staying at 
the camp is greater, owing to the arrival of cars at night, after the 
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count. Records in Yellowstone show that eaeh car contains on the 
average 3.32 people. This would indicate a total attendance of 
14,923 people for the above period, or a daily average of 287 people, 

SUMMAKY 

Jn order to take care of tho many automobile tourists in Yellow- 
stone National Park, camps with many comforts and sanitary con- 
veniences arc being laid out as rapidly as funds are made available. 
The Canyon Automobile Camp, tho latest to be opened, was com- 
pleted at the end of the 1924 park season. The water supply, 
sewerage system, garbage and refuse disposal, mosquito-control 
measures, stores, service facilities, policing, and management of this 
camp are described in this paper. Of particular interest are the 
rustic type of comfort station and the tables and benches installed 
in the camp. 

AckMwledyments . — The writer wishes to acknowledge his appre- 
ciation to Superintendent Albright and Master Plumber Wiggins, 
of Yellowstone National Park, for their assistance in furnishing data 
for this paper. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR APRIL IB, 192S.I ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT 

The Far Eastern Bureau of tho Epidemiological Intelligence 
Service of the Health Section of the League of Nations is now func- 
tioning, 2 and telegraphic information for three weeks (March 22 
to April 11) is included in the Monthly Epidemiological Report, 
issued April 15 at Geneva. This bureau “already receives weekly 
telegraphic reports on tho sanitary situation in the principal ports of 
the Dutch East Indies, Federated Malay States, Philippine Islands, 
Straits Settlements, and in Hongkong. Similar reports have been 
promised by the health services of other countries in the Far East 
and are expected to be available shortly. Tho information received 
is being broadcast every Friday from the wireless station of tho 
Government of French Indo- China for the use of health services 
interested.” Thus an exchange of epidemiological data is effected 
between important porls in the Far East with great promptness, 
and the information is made available in the Epidemiological Report 
several weeks earlier than was formerly possible. •» 

These telegraphic reports refer chiefly to plague, cholera, and 
smallpox; but any other serious epidemic disease is to be reported. 

1 From tbe Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service, 
a See Public Health Reports, May 1, 1325, p. 896. • 
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In the April Epidemiological Report the weekly mortality rates 
(all causes) for tho usual group of large cities are given to or including 
March. These rates seem to indicate that tho winter season of 
1024-25 has been generally more favorable in the European cities 
than the winter season of 1923-24. The epidemics of mild influenza 
in somo parts of Europe, referred to previously in these reviews, 
never became serious, and no other epidemics have occurred to 
accentuate the normal seasonal rise in the winter months. The 
mortality was lower during tho past winter than in tho preceding 
winter, particularly in the cities of Central Europe and in England 
and Wales. Tho rates in the following table are averages of the 
weekly annual rates published in tho Report and give tho annual 
rates for periods of four weeks. 


Table 1 . — General mortality rake by four-week periods 1 (on annual basis) for a 
number of European cities in the winters of 1983-84 and 1984-86 


Date,* 4 wcoks ending— 


Dee 27. 
Jan 24. 
Pet). 2L 
Mar. 21 


Dec. 27- 
Jnu 24. 
Feb 21. 
Mar 21 


105 English 
towns 

Paris 8 



Amsterdam 

Copenhagen 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923 24 

1924-25 

— 

1923-24 

1924-25 

14.2 

12 1 

16.1 

16.1 

10 0 

10 3 

11.8 

10.8 

14. G 

14.2 

19 2 

17.0 

11.7 

W. 6 

13.5 

11.4 

17.2 

14 S 

17.1 

17 1 

10 7 

9.4 

13.1 

12.3 

19.4 

15.0 

4 20. 4 

4 17.6 

4 9.7 

*10.0 

15 8 

13.1 

40 German 
towns 

Warsaw 

Budapest 

Milan 9 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

12.6 

11.5 

14 8 

12.7 

17.8 

15.0 

13.3 

12.9 

13 0 

12 0 

17.7 

15 1 

19 3 

16 0 

14 4 

13 8 

13.0 

4 14 1 

11.8 

4 12 0 

18 4 

4 16 5 

14.2 

4 14.6 

23 9 

4 24. 5 

17 G 

4 19. 2 

15 2 

15 7 




1 Weekly rates on an annual basis were averaged Tor the four-week periods indicated. 

2 Dates are for 1924-25 season, corresponding jieriods in 1923 24 are given 

* Original data are by 10-day periods average of three periods has been used, i e., for calendar month. 

* Three weeks only— average foi pciiod Feb. 22 to Mar 14, except for Paris, wheic average is for two 
10-day periods 

* Rates are for calendar months December, January, and February 


In the United States the average mortality rates for 60 cities have 
shown no unusual seasonal increase during the past winter, although 
the average rates in December and January were somewhat above 
those of the previous winter in tho same period. Of the large cities, 
Boston showed the greatest increase over the death rates for the 
1923-24 winter, whereas in San Francisco the rate was more favorablo 
this winter than in tho preceding winter. 
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Table 2. — General mortality fates by four-week periods in certain cities of the 
United States, compared for 19B4-25 


60 cities: 

1924-25..... 

1923- 24 

Boston 

1924- 25 

1923- 24 

New York: 

1924- 25 

1923- 24 

Chicago. 

1924- 25 

1923- 24.... 
Now Orleans: 

1924- 25 

1923- 24.— 
Ban Francisco. 

1924- 25 

1923-24 


Average mortality rate (annual basis) 
for 4 weeks ending— 


City and year 


Dec. 27 

Jan. 25 

Feb. 21 

Mar. 21 

13.2 

14.4 

14 3 

14.6 

12.4 

13.5 

14.0 

14.6 

15.2 

16.7 * 

18.1 

18.2 

13.9 

15.4 j 

15.4 

15.4 

12.5 

13.8 

13.8 

13.2 

11.2 

12.6 

13.3 

14.1 

11.9 

13.0 

12.8 

13.7 

11.4 

12.5 

12.5 

12 8 

19.9 

21.0 

23 4 

20.4 

18.8 

20.4 ; 

23.3 

21.0 

14 5 

15.7 

14.0 

13.0 

15.4 

16. C ; 

14.7 

14.6 


Plague . — With the exception of two cases of plague in Egypt, 
one in tho Province of Minia reported April 1 and one fatal case at 
Suez on April 2, the countrios bordering on the Mediterranean re- 
ported no case of plague in the month intervening between the 
publication of the March and April issues of the Epidemiological 
Report. 

WEEKLY PLA&UE MORTALITY IN BRITISH INDIA 



The plague incidence in India is the lowest for this time of year 
since 1922. In the four weeks ended February 14, there were 
13,496 deaths notified, a slight increase over the previous four weeks’ 
total of 11,759 deaths. The increase occurred mostly in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. 
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In Java, where the number of deaths from plague in December, 
1924, was 3,041 — the highest ever recorded — there was a marked 
decline in the number of deaths reported during January, a total 
of 2,110 deaths having been notified from January 1 to 28. “The 
province of Banjumas, in which plague has been very prevalent 
since June, 1924, has never before been infected/’ states the .Report, 
otherwise the epidemic has been restricted to those Central Provinces 
which had already been infected and had regularly reported the 
majority of plague deaths in Java. 

Plague. incidence was relatively low in the infected areas of Africa 
in December and January, and it has been declining in most countries. 
Only 7 new cases were reported in the Union of South Africa during 
the 3 weeks ending March 17 as compared with 26 from February 
1-25. In Madagascar, on the other hand, 228 cases of plague were 
reported in February as compared with 143 in January. 

Cholera . — Cases of cholera were reported from Ceylon, Indo-China, 
Siam, and British India in the month preceding that of the publica- 
tion of the Epidemiological Report. The number of cases reported 
was as follows : 


Locality 


Ceylon. 

British India 

Indo-China 

Cochin- China 

l)o 

Cambodia.... 
Siam 


Little change is shown in the incidence of cholera in India as com- 
pared with the previous four weeks’ period. The Report states: 
“ Nearly all the cases occurred in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bengal. Madras was more heavily infected than during the corres- 
ponding season of J924, four-fifths of all the cases reported in India 
occurring here. Cholera never disappears from Bengal, and its 
fluctuations here are smaller than in the rest of India.” 

Typhus and relapsing fever . — The January reports for Russia showed 
little increase in the cases of typhus in most of the governments from 
which data were available. The governments of Nijni Novgorod, 
with 495 cases, and Riasan, with 346 cases, reported the largest num- 
ber; the government of Pskov, where typhus has not been prevalent 
in recent years, reported 205 cases as against 124 in December, 1924. 
Only 1 death from typhus was reported in January in the city of 
Moscow. Cases of relapsing fever in Russia numbered about one- 
sixth of the typhus cases. 

In Poland, there were 503 cases of typhus reported during February, 
fewer than in the corresponding period of each of the preceding three 


1 

Date 

Number 

1 

Number 

of 

. 

of deaths 

Feb 22-Mar 21... 

8 

8 

.Ian. ll-Keb. 7 

10,759 

0,418 

January 

5 


Fflbiuaiy ... 

January 

4 




Jail 25-Feb 21 i 

8 

I 

5 
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years. Only 10 cases of relapsing fever were notified during Feb- 
ruary. 

The incidence of typhus fever in the Union of South Africa also 
has steadily diminished since 1922. In January, 1925, 96 cases were 
reported. 

Smallpox . — “Smallpox cases were reported during the first months 
of 1925 from England, France, Switzerland, Spain, Greece, and 
Eussia; the disease was practically absent from the rest of Europe/' 
states tho lieport. The course of the disease in the past year in the 
above-mentioned European countries and in a number of non- 
European countries is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. — Cases of smallpox notified in various countries, 1924-25 


Four weeks ending— 


1924 

Jan. 26 

Feb. 23 

Mar. 22 

Apr 19 

May 17 

June 14 

July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 29 

Dec. 27 


1925 

Jan 24 

Feb. 21 

Mar. 21 


Months 


1924 

January 

February 

Marc* 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

SeptemtHjr... 

Octobor 

November... 
December. 

1925 

January 

February 


England 

and 

Wales 

Switzer- 

land 

Poland 

Egypt 

India 

(deaths) 

Java 

c c 

United 

States 

364 

250 

94 

32 

1,810 

2,407 

• 

304 

396 

3,604 

199 

333 

114 

35 

349 

290 

4, 591 

337 


215 

80 

3, 414 
3, 733 

243 

148 

4,997 



163 

J27 

281 

56 

6, 334 

454 


86 

132 

3, 166 

241 

32 

< 82S 

SS^KTiTl 


97 

116 

2, 597 

336 

10 

3, 865 

242 

51 

17 

54 

2, 245 

241 

4 

2. 565 

167 

15 

23 

42 

1, 332 


0 


200 

34 

19 

41 

783 

902 

0 

777 

203 

35 

4 

47 

667 

1,005 

0 

968 

223 

14 

7 

38 

652 

753 

0 

1, 340 

318 

11 

10 

12 

831 

611 

1 

2,101 

285 

8 

11 

37 

1,319 

413 

4 

2,437 

416 

19 

10 

8 

2,242 

364 

18 

3,540 

593 


5 

31 



13 

4, 276 
3,592 

533 






i 



i 



Russia 

Greece 

Spain 

(deatlis) 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Japan 

Canada 

2,639 

6 

64 

.ii,i tiiiii i 

12 

7 

25 

462 

505 

3,679 

20 

34 

25 

19 

14 

451 

553 

3,456 

26 

34 

19 

8 

29 

282 

385 

3,518 

38 

14 

23 

7 

17 

297 

307 

2,935 

31 

22 

15 

10 

19 

83 

245 

2,002 

49 

38 

32 | 

12 

21 

67 

137 

1,047 

20 

75 

17 j 

9 

19 

61 

66 

567 

8 

127 

20 

5 

45 

1 

83 

m 

4 

158 

9 1 

61 

34 

2 

93 

m 

5 

187 

15 

67 

80 

1 

185 

718 

2 

209 

8 

111 

163 

0 

112 

861 

2 

252 

. 15 

156 

140 

5 

120 


39 


10 

170 

126 

135 


206 

218 




37 

156 







Influenza . — In most countries influenza was less prevalent during 
tho past winter than in the corresponding season a year ago, and 
the epidemics which were roported seem to have been very mild. 
In England and Wales the mortality from influenza was only about 
one-half that in tho preceding year. 
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Influonza is reported to have been widespread in Russia during 
the winter, but the type was mild. 

Lethargic encephalitis .— The incidence of lethargic encephalitis con- 
tinued high in England and Wales in comparison with that reported 
by otlior countries. Although the number of cases in England was 
increasing slightly during the first quarter, the March incidence was 
less than in the same period of 1924. 


Number of cam * of lethargic encephalitis in 
England and Wales in the first quarter of 
1023, 1924, and 1925 


Four weeks ending - 

1923 

1921 

1025 

Jan. 26 

60 

56 

194 

Feb 23. 

151 

150 

231 

Mai 22 

184 

307 

261 

Apr. 19 

145 

806 







Poliomyelitis . — In New Zealand an outbreak of poliomyelitis 
began during the latter part of November and seems to have reached 
its maximum the middle of February. “ Cases occurred in all the 
provinces,” according to the Report. From November 10 to Feb- 
ruary 23, 622 cases and 80 deaths were reported. The weekly figures 
are given below : 


Number of cases of poliomyelitis reported in New Zealand 


Week ending-” 

1924 


1925 

Oases 

Deaths 

Week ending 

Oases 

Deaths 

' 

1 

0 

0 

Jan 

19 

2 

Nov 17 

0 

0 

1 Jan 12. 

30 

4 

Nov 24 ...... 

! 1 

1 

1 Jan. 19 - 

60 

4 

lice 1 

3 

0 

1 Jan 26. 

58 

9 

TV> 8 ... 

6 

0 

1 Feb 2 

88 

10 

T)p(* 15 .... 

13 

4 

1 Fpb 9 

104 

19 

T)pf* 2? - - 

11 

2 

| Feb 16 

138 

0 

Jlpp, 29 ... 

12 

3 

1 Feb 23 

79 

10 




1 


. 


Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was more prevalent during the past 
winter than during the preceding two winters in the Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Russia. The February reports 
showod a lower incidence of scarlet fever in nearly all European coun- 
tries. 

Diphtheria . — The incidence of diphtheria was somewhat higher 
during ilie winter of 1924-25 than in the winter of 1923-24 in western, 
central, and northern Europe. The lowest incidence in recent months 
has been reported from eastern Europe. 
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report of advisory committee on official water 

STANDARDS— CORRECTION 

In tho Report of Advisory Committee on Official Water Standards, 
published in Public Health Reports for April 10, 1925, the “equa- 
tion of probability curve” for Case a (first line in tho table on page 
707) should read y — 50 c -!#x instead oiy — 50e~"\ 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com - 
panies for week ended May S3, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. ( From 

the Weekly Health Index , May 28, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 


May 23, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force-. 59, 943, 647 56, 109, 722 

N umber of death claims 11, 906 1 1 , 057 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 4 10. 3 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 23, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 . ( From the Weekly Health Index, May 28, 1925, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week onded May 
23, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rute. 
week 
ended 
May 23, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rato 1 

Week 
ended 
May 23, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

weok, 

1924 

Total (65 cities) 

6,807 

12.8 

» 12 4 

804 

* 833 









Akron 

35 



6 

1 

66 

Albany * 

38 

16 6 

17.6 

5 

2 

111 

Atlanta 

83 



13 

6 


Baltimore * 

230 

15. 1 

14.1 

19 

27 

56 

Birmingham 

75 

19 0 

17.4 

9 

8 


Boston.”, 

232 

15.4 

13.6 

40 

21 

106 

Bridgeport ......... 

26 



2 

4 

32 

Buffalo 

130 

12.2 

12. 1 

20 

15 

81 

Cam hi idge 

23 

10.7 

12 6 

1 

3 

17 

Camden 

27 

10 9 

12.4 

3 

2 

49 

Chicago * 

659 

11.5 

12 5 

81 

136 

72 

Cincinnati 

124 

15.8 

J5.5 

13 

13 

77 

Cleveland 

184 

10.2 

10.6 

24 

31 

60 

Columbus 

67 

12.5 

11.1 

7 

7 

66 

Dallas 

44 

11.9 

12.2 

6 

6 


Dayton 

26 

7.8 

9.6 

2 

1 

32 

Denver 

78 

14.5 

13 6 

9 

10 


Des Moines 

38 

13.3 

10.4 

1 4 

1 

69 

Detroit 

267 



55 

48 

93 

Duluth 

17 

8.0 

14.0 

0 

5 

0 

Erie 

21 



2 

4 

39 

Fall River* 

26 

11 2 

13.4 

3 

5 

43 

Flint 

20 

8.0 

4 2 

3 

2 

49 

Fort Worth 

41 

14.0 

5.3 

4 

2 


Grand Rapids 

44 

15.0 

5.6 

9 

1 

140 

Houston 

50 

15.8 

12.7 

9 

5 


Indianapolis 

80 

11.6 

11.1 

7 

11 

48 

Jersey City 

70 

11.6 

13.2 

11 

10 

77 

Kansas City, Kans 

26 

11.0 

11.1 

1 

1 

21 

Kansas City, Mo 

94 

13.3 

14.1 

7 

12 



* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 64 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 22, 1925. 
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Deaths from all ca uses in certain large cities of the United Stalei during the week 
ended May 29 f 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate f and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 — Continued 


Los Angelos 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukoo 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville 4 

Now Bedford 

New Haven 

Now Orleans 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough .. 

Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough . . 

Richmond Borough.. 

Newark, N J 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg. . 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 4 

San Antonio..- 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Spungfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington, I). O 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended May 
23, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
May 23, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

215 



32 

32 

84 

16, 9 

20 0 

7 

7 

31 

13.9 

13. 5 

0 

8 

19 

9.5 

5.5 

4 

1 

70 

20 9 

13 9 

13 

3 

145 

15. 1 

10.3 

21 

22 

90 

11.8 

12,2 

9 

12 

48 

18.4 

19.4 

7 

5 

22 

8 5 

10.2 

1 

4 

42 

12 2 

8.0 

3 

4 

105 

20 8 

18.8 

29 

11 

1.415 

12.1 

12.1 

176 

173 

155 

9.0 

9.8 

JO 

16 

496 

11 6 

11 2 

63 

57 

010 

14.1 

14 2 

82 

79 

114 

10.4 

11.1 

13 

20 

40 

15.6 

11 6 

2 

1 

94 

10 8 

10.8 

9 

13 

33 



6 

8 

41 

8 4 

10 1 

4 

4 

23 



4 

9 

42 

id. 3 

12 5 

5 

6 

48 

17.7 

7.8 

7 

2 

518 

13 6 

12.0 

57 

47 

179 

14 8 

12.8 

23 

28 

79 

14.6 

13.3 

6 

8 

69 

12 6 

10.9 

9 

8 

51 

14.3 

16.2 

5 

9 

87 

13 7 

11.7 

12 

4 

217 

13.8 

12.8 

12 

22 

81 

17 2 

10.7 

5 

4 

30 

11 9 

12.2 

2 

3 

46 

12 1 

17.7 

10 

17 

135 

12.0 

10 9 

18 

8 

16 

8.2 

11.4 

1 

3 

08 



10 

8 

31 

15 8 

13 0 

2 

2 

33 

15.8 

10.0 

2 

2 

33 

11.3 

9.1 

4 

1 

57 

15.5 

13 0 

5 

C 

17 

8.5 

10.6 

2 

[ 3 

57 

10.3 

12.8 

7 

10 

33 

13.0 

14.1 

1 

8 

32 

15.6 


2 


106 

11.1 

13.0 

9 

11 

27 



5 

2 

27 

11.5 

10.0 

5 

2 

35 

9.2 

16.3 

2 

8 

21 

9.8 

10 9 

4 

3 

22 

7.2 

12.8 

1 

4 


Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 23, 
B125 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, May 22 , 1925. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 30, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended May 30, 1925 , and corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly 
Health Index, June 2, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department 


of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

May 30, 1025 week, 1924 

Policies in force 60, 037, 150 56, 210, 959 

Number of death claims 10, 495 8, 300 

Death claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 1 7. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 30 , 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index, June 2, 1925 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Total (64 cities) 

Akron 

Albany 1 * * 4 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 4 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Duyton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie 

Fall Kivor 4 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 


, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 

Los Angeles 

Louisville.. 

I/O well 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee' 

Minneapolis 

Nashville C 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 


Indianapolis 
Jersey City. 
Kansas City 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area to r births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 29, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Staten during the week 
ended May SO, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 — Continued 


City 

Week ended May 
30, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 30 , 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mav 30, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

New York 

i 

1,398 

11.9 

11 9 

152 

160 

61 

Bronx Borough 

m 

9.6 

9.9 

15 

18 

52 

Brooklyn Borough 

474 

n i 

10 4 

65 

53 

68 

Manhattan Borough 

012 

14.1 

14 9 

58 

79 

58 

Queens Borough 

114 

10 4 

8 0 

12 

9 

60 

Richmond Borough 

32 

12.5 

10 8 

2 

1 

36 

Newark, N. J 

88 

10.1 

9.6 

14 

9 

64 

Norfolk 

37 



5 

3 

89 

Oakland 

41 

8.4 

II. i 

3 

8 

35 

Oklahoma City 

22 



1 

0 


Omaha .. 

67 

10.5 

10 3 

10 

3 

96 

Paterson.. 

27 

9 9 

11 5 

7 

2 

117 

Philadelphia 

518 

13 6 

12 5 

52 

60 

f 5 

Pittsburgh. 

148 

12 2 

13 8 

18 

22 

63 

Portland, Oreg 

63 

9.8 

11.6 

3 

3 

31 

Providence 

60 

14.0 

16 0 

7 

14 

56 

Richmond 

64 

17.9 

12 5 

1 11 

6 

133 

Rochester 

00 

14 2 

12 8 

6 

11 

47 

St Paul 

43 

9.1 

11 8 

1 

8 

9 

Salt Lake City 4 

31 

12.3 

11.8 

2 

6 

31 

San Antonio ............ - - 

61 

16. 1 

14.7 

9 

10 


San Francisco 

112 

10.5 

13 4 

7 

11 

lb 

Schenectady 

22 

11.2 

6.7 

0 

1 

0 

Seattle . .... 

67 



7 

4 

71 

Somerville 

21 

10.7 

7.8 

3 

1 

80 

Spokane. 

28 

13.4 

12.6 

2 

1 

44 

Springfield, Mass 

31 

10 0 

10.5 

2 

4 

30 

Syracuse 

25 

6.8 

13.9 

2 

10 

25 

Tacoma 

15 

7 5 

9.1 

1 

2 

24 

Toledo 

72 

13. 1 

11.2 

8 

9 

72 

Trenton - 

43 

17.0 

13.7 

5 

4 

81 

Utica-.. 

37 

18. 1 


4 


82 

Washington, IX C 

144 

15.1 

12.5 

18 

10 

101 

Water bury 

22 



3 

3 

66 

Wilmington, Del 

20 

8.5 

11.7 

3 

3 

68 

Worcester 

64 

14 2 

8 3 

i-'i 

H| 


Yonkers 

24 

11.2 

13 3 



22 

Youngstown 

30 

9.8 

11 8 

■h 

■ 

38 


* Deaths for week ended Friday May 29, 1925. 

45488° — 25 1 3 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended June 6, 1925 


ALABAMA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery - 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. _ 

W hooping cough 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken per 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Inlimmza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

7 

5 

49 

20 

75 

2 

14 

14 

23 

1 

7 

72 

5 

71 

69 

49 

7 

1 

10 

2 

2 

2 

7 

50 

6 

8 
2 
1 

34 

108 

56 

17 

1 

5 

30 

1 

5 

2 

1 

17 

23 

12 


CALIFORNIA 

Anthrax— Los Angeles 

Diphtheria 

Iniluenza 

I.«epiosy— Los Angeles County 
Lethargic encephalitis— Los Angeles 

Measles. 

Poliomyelitis 

Berkeley 

Fiesno- 

IJoaldshurg. 

lAmg Beach 

Los Angelas 

Oakland 

San Francisco 

Santa Cruz 

lies Angeles County 

Yolo County 

Real let fever 

Smallpox: 

Berkeley 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

Oakland 

San Diego 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tul>erculosis 

Typhoid fever - 

Vincent’s angina - 

Whooping cough 


( 1268 ) 


Cases 

1 

86 

19 

1 

1 

84 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

120 

10 

35 

7 

24 

12 

31 

12 


13 

20 

2 

13 

1 

6 

23 

1 

1 

01 

2 

1 

8 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 


Chicken pox 82 

Diphtheria 34 

German measles 40 

Influenza 4 

lethargic encephalitis 1 

Merles. 360 

Mumps 56 

Pneumonia (all forms) 46 

Scarlet fever 00 

Septic sore throat * 2 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 32 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough * 150 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles 7 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis fi 

Typhoid fever 2 

FLORIDA 

Ceiebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox .. 24 

Diphtheria.- 0 

Malaria 7 

Measles 0 

Mumps. 84 

Poliomyelitis.. 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 5 

Tetanus. . „ 1 

Tuberculosis il 

Typhoid fexer 12 

Whoopi ng cough 10 

OKOltf.lt 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox - 80 

Diphtheria - 10 

Dysentery 77 

Hookworm disease 7 

Influenza - 38 

Malaria 73 

Measles - 26 

Mumps 41 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 10 

Pneumonia 43 

Scarlet fever 3 

Septic sore throat 10 

Smallpox 26 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis - 62 

Typhoid fever 65 

Whooping cough 64 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 3 

Kankakee County 1 


Illinois'— continued 


Diphtheria* Cases 

Cook ('minty .. 85 

Heatteimg 13 

Influenza 21 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 1 5 

Measles 1,458 

Pneumonia 202 

Poliomyelitis. 

Christian County 1 

Me Clean County I 

Scarlet fever: 

Champaign County 6 

Clinton County 8 

Cook County 245 

Jackson County 5 

Kane County 6 

Ogle County 7 

St. Clair County 5 

Sangamon County 7 

Stephenson County 7 

Vermilion County 6 

Scattering £0 

Smallpox: 

Champaign County 3 

Cook County 8 

Franklin Comity,.- 6 

Jackson County 3 

Pulaski County 3 

Woodford County 17 

Scattering 23 

Tuberculosis 310 

Typhoid fexer. 

Cook County 6 

Scattering 19 

W hooping cough 328 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 94 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 28 

Measles 245 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County 27 

Rlkliart County 18 

Laporte County 9 

M anon Count y 9 

Ht Joseph County 20 

Scattering 51 

Smallpox 63 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 50 

Typhoid fever 14 

W hooping cough 41 

IOWA 

Diphtheria . 9 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria 7 

German m caste" 1 

Influenza 8 
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xans as— continued _ 

Cases 


M casks 6 

Mumps 77 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis ... 1 

Scarlet, fever 31 

Smallpox — * 5 

Tuberculosis. . .. 59 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 08 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Diphtheria ! 0 

Influenza - * 10 

Leptosy 1 

Malaria 24 

Pneumonia 58 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis - 45 

Typhoid fever 59 

MAINE 

Chicken |>ox 12 

Diphtheria. 3 

German measles 3 

Influenza 8 

Measles - 9 

Mumps... 90 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet, fever * - 11 

Tuberculosis. 14 

Typhoid fever * 1 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 5 

MARYLAND 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 99 

Diphtheria 20 

Ileocolitis 2 

Influenza 19 

Malaria - 1 

Measles 65 

Mumps 63 

Pneumonia. 

Broncho 17 

Lobar 40 

Scarlet fever . 54 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox - .. 3 

Tuberculosis 70 

Vincent’s angina 2 

Whooping cough . 110 

Typhoid fever ... 11 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . I 

Chicken pcx-. . 193 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 21 

Diphtheria 100 

German measles 359 

Hookworm d isease 2 

Influenza g 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 888 

Mumps 55 


Massachusetts— continued 

Cases 


Ophthalmia neonatorum 22 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia (lobar) * 75 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Scarlet fever 219 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 4 

Trichinosis 4 

Tuberculosis: 

Pulmonary 130 

Other forms 67 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 140 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria . 84 

Measles 711 

Pneumonia 221 

ficarlel fever 391 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 280 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 206 

Diphtheria CO 

Influenza 3 

Measles 29 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 181 

Smallpox 11 

Tubeiculosis 55 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 30 

Mississri 1 1 

Diphtheria 5 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 8 

Typhoid fever 11 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 1 

Gorman measles 12 

Measles 14 

Mumps 35 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis. 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 17 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 195 

Diphtheria 81 

Influenza 2 

Measles 494 

Pneumonia 140 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 224 

Smallpox 10 

Trachoma 1 

Trichinosis 2 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough 187 
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NEW MEXICO 

Cases 


Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 2 

Malaria 1 

Measles 7 

Mumps - 4 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 7 

Rabies in animals - 2 

Scarlet fever 5 

Trachoma-. - - 1 

Tuberculosis 9 

Tularaemia. 1 

Typhoid fever — 2 

Whooping cough 2 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Diphtheria - - 100 

Inftucnaa - - 55 

Measles - £U r > 

Pneumonia - — - 294 

Poliomyelitis - l 

Scarlet fever - 255 

Smallpox — 55 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough - - 199 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicken pox. 5© 

Diphtheria,. 25 

German measles. 4 

Measles - 20 

Scarlet fever - 1 * 

Smallpox - 49 

Typhoid fever.. - 13 

Whooping cough 98 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Ccrrbiospinul meningitis -llccKham 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever: 

Washington 

Scattering... 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever: 

Stephens 

Scattering - 

Whooping cough 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 

Scattering 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia - 


1 

13 
11 
49 

5 

14 
29 

8 

19 

9 

16 

28 

26 


3 

19 

15 

10 

3 

4 
21 
t2 


* Deaths. 


Oregon— continued 

Case* 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever I 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox- 

Malheur County 13 

Scattering 7 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 19 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Measles 7 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia. * 3 

Scarlet fever 34 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 2 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles 37 

Mumps 7 

Scarlet fever 36 

Whooping cough 0 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox: 

Henry County 1 

Prince George County 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 334 

Diphtheria 33 

Gtiirnun measles 22 

Leprosy-King County 1 

Measles 12 

Mumps 101 

Scarlet fever 46 

Smallpox 38 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough *00 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 4 

Seailet fever 12 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria 12 

German mpnsles 48 

Lethargic encephalitis _ 1 

Measles Ifi4 

Mumps 66 

Pneumonia 13 

Scarlet fever . 12 

Smallpox 40 

Trachoma 1. 1 

Tuberculosis 25 

Whooping cough 33 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox.**.* 101 

Diphtheria 30 

German measles.* 172 

Influenza * 73 

Measles.-* 222 
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Wisconsin— cont inned 


Scattering— Continued Cases 

Mumps 120 

Pneumonia. - 21 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever — 68 

Smallpox - — 19 

Tuberculosis . 17 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whoopi ng cough 00 


Reports for Week ! 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 9 

Diphtheria - 12 

Influenza 1 

Measles 28 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever — 17 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough 19 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 

The following summary of monthly State reports is 
which reports are received during the current week. 


WtOMINt 

Oases 


Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria * 1 

Influenza . 1 

Mumps.. 7 

Pneumonia . * 3 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Johnson... 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Whooping cough 8 


May 30, 1925 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox . 11 

Diphtheria . 2 

German measles 3 

Measles 3 

Pneumonia 0 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 8 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis I 

Whooping cough 10 


REPORTS FROM STATES 

published weekly and covers only those States from 


State | 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Dipta- 

thoria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

April, 1985 











Colorado ... 


86 

35 


28 



107 

2 

8 

Iowa i 

1 

65 



37 


2 

131 

37 

i 

3 

May, 1986 




i 






Arizona ......... 

1 

6 

24 


396 



23 

3 

12 




: 

i 








PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following itoms were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended May 23, 1925: 

Number of rats examined ’ 2, 525 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 1 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 247 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 1 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 23, 1925: 

N umber of rats examined 104, 409 

Number of rats found to be plague infected _ 187 

, Number of squirrels examined 14,924 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 9 


Deal of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 26, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 23, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 254 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined * 577 

Number of squirrels found to Ikj plague infected «, 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to May 23, 1925 48, 081 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to May 23, 1925- 1, 273 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans , La. 

Week ended May 23, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 341 

Number of inspections made 1, 018 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 22 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 658 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1921, to May 23, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 108, 645 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

TULARAEMIA IN TEXAS 

Two cases of tularaemia have been reported from Texas. One 
case at Longview, April 29, 1925, and one at Bryan, May 5. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria For the week ended May 23, 1925, 35 States re- 
ported 1,292 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 24, 
1924, the same States reported 1,532 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and three cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of nearly 28,700,000, reported 845 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended May 23, 1925. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, they reported 924 <msos. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 922 eases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-two States reported 5,950 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 23, 1925, and 10,274 cases of this disease for 
the week ended May 24, 1924. One hundred and three cities re- 
ported 3,321 cases of measles for the week tliis year, and 3,713 cases 
last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
35 States — this year, 3,014 cases; lost year, 2,716 cases; 103 cities — 
this year, 1,699; last year, 1,308; estimated expectancy, 940 cases. 
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Smallpox . — For the week ended May 23, 1925, 35 States reported 
684 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,134 cases. One hundred and three cities reported small- 
pox for the week us follows: 1925, 329 cases; 1924, 408 cases; es- 
timated expectancy, 118 cases. These cities reported 18 deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Three hundred and fifty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 23, 1925, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 266 cases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 102 cases of typhoid fever for 
tho week this year, and 78 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 66 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities, as follows: 
1925, 767 deaths; 1924, 681 deaths. 

City rcjiorts for week ended May 83 , 1985 

Tho “estimated expectancy ” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fevei , smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of I he disease under 
consideration may be exited to occur during a certain weok in the abaencc of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It Is in most instances the median 
number of eases leported in tho corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, tho epidemic periods are ex- 
cluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years 

If reports have not been received for tho full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year cnrlior than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

I 1 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cafes 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

1 

1 

Men- | 

sirs, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


■ 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

te- 

jwrted 

Deaths 

im- 

ported 

Mumps, 1 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENOLAND 










Maine. 










Portland 

73,129 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

' £1,383 


1 

1 


1 

1 

0 1 

2 

Vermont: 









Bnrre 

j no, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

23,613 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

9 | 

4 

Massachusetts. 










Boston 

: 770,400 


54 

31 

4 

1 

204 


26 

Fall River 

i 120,912 

9 

3 

1 

0 | 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Springfield 

144,227 

1 

3 

5 

0 ! 

0 

4 

6 

1 

"VV orcester 

191, 927 

13 

4 

4 

0 

0 

47 

o 

2 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

68,799 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

11 

1 1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Connecticut 










Bridgeport 

| 1 143, Bf> 5 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

13 

0 


Hartford 

! 1 138,036 

0 

6 

5 

0 

1 

5 

1 

4 

Ncxv Haven 

172.907 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

82 

n 

t 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 83, 1985 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en i««, 
cases, 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

' ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

j 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





i 





New York. 










Buffalo 

536, 718 

13 

12 

12 

6 

0 

289 

2 

12 

New York 

5, 927, 625 

214 

257 

335 

12 

16 

268 

0 i 

169 

Itoebester 

317,867 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

58 

13 

8 

Syracuse - 

184,511 

17 

7 

4 

0 

0 

19 

17 

5 

New Jersey. 










Camden 

124, 157 

3 

4 

8 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Newark. 

438, 699 

58 

15 

12 

1 

0 

74 

7 

13 

Trenton 

127, 390 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania. 










Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 

C 

62 

14 


3 

63 

3 

42 

Pittsbm gh 1 

613, 442 

45 

21 

10 


1 

244 

0 

33 

Beading.. J 

110,917 


2 

1 


1 

162 

5 

’5 

Scranton j 

140,636 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio 










Cincinnati 

406, 312 

14 

7 

4 


1 

1 

2 

9 

Cleveland 

88K, 519 

95 

20 i 

43 


4 

17 

6 

16 

Columbus 

261, 082 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

32 

1 

2 

Toledo 

268, 338 

17 

3 

7 

0 

0 

125 

2 

2 

Indiana 










Fort Wayne.. 

93,573 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

342,718 

42 

6 

2 


1 

24 

0 

g 

South Bend 

76, 709 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Ter to Haute 

68,939 

4 

0 

2 


1 

19 

o 

1 

Illinois. 

1 







Chicago 

2,886,121 

64 

102 

54 

11 

3 

638 

19 

64 

Cicero 

55, 968 


2 







Springfield 

61,833 

7 

1 

0 

3 

2 

28 

29 

l 

Michigan 










Detroit 

995, 668 

78 

46 

22 

7 

3 

30 

24 

32 

Flint 

117,908 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

3 

5 

Grand Kapids 

145, 947 

6 

2 

3 


X 

140 

1 

o 

Wisconsin. 









Madison 

42, 519 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 

12 


Milwaukee...* 

484, 595 

53 

12 

10 

0 

0 

261 

41 

24 

Kttcine..... 

64, 393 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

69 

24 

1 

Superior 

i 39, 671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota. 










Duluth 

106,289 

4 

2 

0 


2 

0 

1 

1 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

45 

15 

42 


4 

50 

2 

4 

St. Paul. 

241, 891 

43 

15 

18 

0 

0 

9 

14 

12 

Iowa - 









Sioux City 

79, 662 

27 

1 

0 

0 


• 0 

G 


Waterloo ... 

39, 667 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

351, 819 

20 

6 

3 

2 

2 

19 

22 

13 

St. Joseph 

78,232 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

St Louis 

803,853 

42 

40 

50 

0 

0 

32 

; 8 


North Dakota. 









Fargo 

24, 841 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Grand Forks.. 

| 34,5*17 

i io 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 

i 








Aberdeen 

15, 829 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



Sioux Fells. 

29,206 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln. 

58, 761 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Omaha 

204, 382 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

| 4 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

52, 555 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

82 

1 

Wichita 

79. 2f 1 

24 

1 

* 4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

> 0 


* Population Jan, 1, 1925. 
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City report* for week ended May 23, 1923 — Continued 


Division, Btate, and 
city 

Popula- 

tion 

July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware 









\\ llmington 

1X7, 728 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

19 

1 

Maryland 









Baltimore 

773, 580 

95 

18 

22 

10 

2 

12 

51 

Cumberland 

32, 361 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fudoiek 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Distort of Columbia: 









Washington 

i 437, 571 

11 

10 

11 

0 

0 

35 

0 

Virginia: 









Lynchburg 

30, 277 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

Norfolk 

150.080 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Richmond 

181, 044 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

28 

4 

Roanoke 

55, 502 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

West Virginia: 










45, 50 7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 


57,018 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Wheeling 

1 56, 208 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

18 

0 

Noith Carolina: 









Raleigh 

29, 171 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

35, 719 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Winston-Salem 

56, 230 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

South Carolina: 









('hm teuton 

71, 245 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia _ 

39, 688 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

8 

Gioenvilte.. 

26, 789 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Georgia* 









Atlanta 

222, 963 

13 

1 

2 

24 

1 

0 

7 

Brunswick 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pa v annuli... 

89, 448 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

Florida 









.St Petersburg 

24. 403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

50,050 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Kontwkv: 









Covington 

57, 877 

0 

1 

1 


1 

0 

0 

Louisville 

257, 671 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 









Memphis 

170,0)7 

8 

2 

0 


1 

9 

1 

Nashville 

121, 128 

1 

1 

0 


6 

43 

1 

Alabama* 









Birmingham 

X95, 001 

8 

1 

3 


3 

5 

2 

Mobile 

63, 858 

0 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






1 



Arkansas* 









Foil Smith 

30, 635 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Little Rock 

70,916 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Louisiana: , 






1 



New Orleans 

. 404,575 

8 

7 

4 

5 

4 1 

0 

0 

Shrcvepoit i 

54, 590 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma 

101, 150 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 









Dallas 

177, 274 

16 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Galveston 

46,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

154, 970 


3 






San Antonio 

184,727 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana* 









Billings 

16, 027 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

18 

Great Falls 

27, 787 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Helena 

1 12,037 


o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

* 12,668 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho: 









Boise 

22.806 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

€ 


i Population Ion. 1, 1025. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


2 

34 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

4 
1 

2 


3 

2 

1 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


2 

5 

7 

2 

7 

1 

0 


0 

6 

1 

3 

3 
0 

4 


0 


13000 
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City reports for week ended May 83, 1025— Continued 


Division, State, and 
pity 


mountain —continued 


Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Arizona* 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada. 

Keno 


PACIFIC 

Washington* 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

California. 

I /os Angeles — 
Sacrament o ... 
San Francisco. 


Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


272, 031 
43, 519 

16,648 

33, 899 

120, 241 

12, 429 


1315,685 
104, 573 
101,731 

660, K53 
69, 950 
539, 038 


Chick- 
en pox. 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

Re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


23 

2 

6 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW KNULAND 

Maine* 

Portland 

Now Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester — 

Vermont 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield. .. 

Worcester ... 

Rhode Island 
Pawtucket - - 
Providence... 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport . . . 

Hartford 

New Haven. . 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey* 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh | 

Reading. 

Scranton 

i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis. 

deaths 

ie- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

portod 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

2 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

49 

67 

1 

0 

0 

16 

2 

5 

1 


232 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

26 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

37 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t 35 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

! 1 

0 

10 

34 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

34 

42 

18 

24 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

19 

12 

190 

285 

0 

0 

0 

* 105 

11 

30 

2 

158 

Ml 

12 

57 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

14 

84 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

57 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

18 

25 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

56 

105 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

71 

; 

21 ; 

0 

0 

2 

43 

6 

2 

3 

17 

518 

23 

88 

0 

0 

0 

12 

r 

2 

0 

16 

179 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

35 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 



* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended May 83, 1985 — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

Coses, 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti* 

esti- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


(X|K?C’t* 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH 









i 



CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati,-.. 

10 

17 

2 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

1 

4 

124 

Cleveland 

19 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

55 

184 

Columbus 

5 

25 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 l 

13 

67 

Toledo . 

14 

11 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

37 

57 

Indiana: 









1 



Fort. Wayric... 

2 

6 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

28 

Indianapolis... 

14 

8 

6 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

20 

85 

South Bond . . 

3 

16 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Haute... 

3 

8 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Illinois* 

1 







3 

1 


659 

Chicago 

68 

225 

2 

8 

1 

53 

3 


98 


1 

0 




0 





Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Detroit 

71 

127 

! n> 

0 

0 

16 

3 

2 

2 

122 

267 

Flint 

5 

12 

[ 2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

20 

Grand Rapkls. 

6 

66 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Wisconsin: 








0 


15 


Madison 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 



Milwaukee 

26 

13 

2 

40 

12 

JO 

1 

0 

0 

25 

145 

Racine 

6 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Superior 

2 

12 

2 

1 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

11 

WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota- 












Duluth 

4 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

Minneapolis... 

28 

112 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

96 

St. Paul 

18 

16 

5 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

28 

80 

Iowa: 







Sioux City 

W aterloo . 

3 

1 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

1 

9 



0 

0 


8 


Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

8 

32 

3 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

19 

04 

St. Joseph 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

St, Louis 

29 

79 

1 

4 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

17 

217 

North Dakota: 










Fargo .... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


South Dakota- 








Aberdeen.. . 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Sioux Falls.... 

1 

3 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

20 

Omaha 

5 

3 

8 

1 14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

42 

Kansas; 











Topeka 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

Wichita 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

22 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

Maryland. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

230 

Baltimore 

25 

34 

0 

0 

0 

22 

3 

3 

0 

127 

Cumberland- . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

12 

F red crick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dist of Columbia: 







• 





Washington... 

Virginia- 

16 

21 

2 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

19 

106 

Lynchburg , 

f 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

11 

7 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

27 


Richmond 

! 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

60 

Roanoke 

I 

I 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

i 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Huntington... 

1 o 

3 

0 

10 


0 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

1 2 

2 

0 

0 

61 

6 

1 0 

1 

1 1 i o I 

22 
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City reports for week ended May 23, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

! Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 








1 uber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti* 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

all 


mated 

re- 

muted 

10- 

re- 

1 0- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

Wilmington,.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

W lnston-Salem 

1 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

22 

South Coiolintv 










Charleston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

26 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

1 



J 

3 


0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Georgn 












Atlanta. 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

14 

83 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

39 

Florida 












St. Petersburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a 

2 

1 

0 

0 


31 

EAST SOUTH 








CENTRAL 








. 




Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Louisville 

3 

12 

1 

4 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

84 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

4 

6 

o 

15 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

23 

70 

Nashville 

2 

5 

1 

11 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

48 

Alabama 












Birmingham . 

1 

19 

1 

46 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

4 

75 

Mobile 

0 

! 0 

1 

J 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas' * 












Fort Smith . . 
Little Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Louisiana 







New Orleans. . 

2 

9 

3 

1 

0 

15 

3 

6 

3 

77 

165 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

0 

3 

16 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

8 

44 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 , 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Houston 

San Antonio... 

1 


1 




0 





l 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 

1 

0 


o’ 

46 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana 










0 


Killings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Great Falls 

1 

14 

2 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

4 

15 

Helena 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! o 


4 

Missoula 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Idaho. 












Boiso 

1 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

e 

Colorado. 



1 j 

' 

0 

10 




14 

78 

Denver 

11 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

New Mexico. 






3 

0 


0 

0 

i 

Albuquerque.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Arizona: 

Phoenix. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

19 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

9 

30 

Nevada: 

Reno.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 

7 

3 

2 

9 

0 

0 

2 

25 



1 

0 


92 


ScnlUtl 

G 

o 



0 

0 ! 


25 


Tacoma 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

California. 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento 

Bain Francisco. 

13 

1 

14 

27 

1 

13 

1 

0 

1 

29 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

76 

8 

44 

215 

21 

136 
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C'^r/ report for week end'd May 2 8 } 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus fever 

Division, Rtato and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

s 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect • 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

Connecticut: 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Buffalo 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

2 

2 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rochester 

Pennsylvania: 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Indiana* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

Illinois. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago 

Michigan. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit 

Wisconsin. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Washington 

Virginia 

0 

0 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond 

Nor ih Carolina. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

Raleigh 

youth Carolina 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Ui eon ville 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

AMsinla 

Florida. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

: 

0 

0 

0 

Memphis 

Alabama 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 o 

0 

0 

0 

! 

Mobile 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

Montgomery 

W EST SO UTH C E NTItAL 

Arkansas- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

Texas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gal\ estnn 

0 

0 

1 o 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Spokane 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 

0 

0 

0 

Tacoma 

California. 

3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Los Angeles 

2 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 23, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , March 15 to May 23, 1925 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASK RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar 21 

! i 

Mar 28] 

Vpr 4 

Apr 11 

; 

A pr 18 

l j 

Apr. 25 ! 

j 

M ay 2 

May 9 

May 1G 

May 23 

" " ■ ' 

105 cities 

107 

I 

* 108 j 

177 

158 

, 

10° | 

102 | 

1.58 

2 157 

] * 164 

4 154 

New England 

147 

119 1 

171 J 

100 

129 ! 

144 : 

127 

109 

154 

127 

Middle Atlantic 

m 

231 ! 

241 

1 220 

228 , 

218 

213 

212 

238 

203 

East North Central - 

134 

112 : 

93 

] 90 

110 

113 

no 

113 

110 

» 108 

West N orth ( Vnti al . 

199 

217 j 

220 

220 

108 1 

ls7 

201 

i 278 

•212 

251 

South Atlantic 

m 

95 1 

81 

73 

102 ! 

108 

104 

104 

85 

87 

East Huuth Central. 

09 

57 . 

23 

! 34 

40 

40 

40 

11 

34 

40 

West South Central- 

97 

| 121 i 

83 

! 107 

l 74 

79 

70 

05 

50 

7 32 

Mountain 

143 

134 ! 

124 

| 105 

1 239 | 

207 

115 

105 

1A3 

J34 

Pacific... 

249 

* 170 | 

374 

I 171 

108 

105 

200 

* 123 

8 138 

105 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


10.5 cities 

500 

2 507 

558 

531 

589 

645 

581 

*027 

*024 

4 004 

New England 

72,5 

735 

957 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

1,004 

984 

1, 188 

1,051 

Middle Atlantic — 

598 

033 

734 

680 

815 

782 

734 

797 

768 

i 017 

East North Central. 

77,5 

798 

730 

710 

742 

901 

701 

890 

854 

1 • 953 

West North Central. 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

(12 

•80 

I 230 

South Atlantic 

189 

130 

209 

207 

256 

295 

305 

240 

329 

327 

East South Central. 

09 

34 

69 

34 

97 

189 

200 

343 

160 

337 

West South Central 

42 

9 

88 

51 

05 

37 

28 

32 

14 

* 27 

Mountain 

573 

38 

219 

57 

207 

219 

534 

181 

57 

181 

Pacific 

189 

2 151 

209 

241 

154 

203 

162 

*95 

, 

*178 

131 



SCARLET FEVER 

CASE 

RATES 




105 cities 

427 

*419 

409 

307 

342 

360 

309 

i 

! *323 

*352 

•309 

New England 

544 

004 

* 534 

529 

3.50 

407 

430 

415 

358 

350 

Middle Atlantic 

417 

405 

430 i 

359 

343 

336 

323 

319 

331 

265 

East North Central.: 

498 

483 

442 

422 

403 

433 

324 

360 

399 

»410 

West North Central. 

792 

755 

736 

047 

651 

092 

518j 

018 

•734 

556 

South Atlantic 

146 

J67 

175 

152 

107 

175 

132 

! 106 

165 

146 

East South Central.. 

280 

280 

263 

280 

229 

257 

263 

203 

320 

246 

West South Central. 

134 

102 

51 

88 

00 

121 

111 

88 

71 

7 22 

Mountain 

429 

248 

277 

258 

315 

401 

334 

277 

353 

324 

Pacific 

218 

*222 

191 

174 

145 

148 

125 

* 151 

•107 

1G2 


i The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923 
j Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash . not included. 

« Cicero, 111., and Houston, Tex., not included. 

• Cicero, 111., not included. 

• Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., not included. 
t Houston, Tex., not included, 

‘Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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S ummary of weekly reports from cities , March 15 io May 28, 1925 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



M»r. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

106 cities 

63 

7 68 

57 

61 

48 

62 

50 

* 46 

* 46 

«00 

New England 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

7 

2 

East North Central. 

32 

33 

24 

22 

27 

39 

30 

44 

56 

* 71 

\V est North Central. 

102 

135 

87 

07 

85 

89 

75 

GO 

•80 

68 

South Atlantic.. . . 

67 

67 

40 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 

65 

East South Central. 

646 

42.3 

42 

672 

395 

457 

435 

377 

189 

440 

West South Central, 

107 

107 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

7 118 

Mountain 

67 

10 

19 

10 

10 

29 

10 

48 

20 

29 

Pacific 

212 

: 

* 101 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

* 176 

*191 

186 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

12 

*11 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

*14 

*13 

4 19 

New England... 

30 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

6 

12 

25 

Middle Atlantic .. . 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

13 

10 

19 

East North Central. 

7 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

4 5 

West North Central. 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

*0 

4 

South Atlantic .. . 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

26 

39 

East South Central. 

46 

57 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

63 

74 

West South Cential. 

23 

42 

32 

37 

56 

61 

51 

46 

79 

7 54 

Mountain 

0 

ft 

0 

19 

38 

29 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Pacific 

0 

1 28 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 

*9 

* 3 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

42 ' 

33 

34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

*14 

4 14 

New England 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

7 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

11 

East North Central 

40 

40 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

16 

11 

4 12 

West North Central. 

42 

46 

30 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

4 11 

18 

South Atlantic 

53 ! 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

6 

East South Central. 

120 

86 

69 

74 

80 

86 

51 

51 

80 

86 

West South Ccntiul. 

70 

36 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

7 24 

Mountain 

48 J 

38 

181 

86 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

19 

Pacific. 

12 

53 

29 

12 

29 

12 

J2 

16 

12 

25 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

217 

206 

204 

201 

192 

203 

167 

151 

«127 

4 129 

New England 

211 

210 

251 

211 

206 

186 

149 

161 

134 

119 

Middle Atlantic .. 

217 

199 

2J5 

190 

20*4 

223 

206 

185 

143 

144 

East North Central. 

222 

214 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

125 

*125 

W’e^t North Central- 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

4 58 

79 

South Atlantic 

290 

252 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

136 

134 

Fil'd South Atlantic. 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

286 

194 

100 

166 

137 

West South Central 

178 

168 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

7 84 

Mountain 

172 

200 

162 

267 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

172 

Pacific 

131 

159 

159 

110 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 

135 


J Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at tune of going to press. 
? Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

4 Cicero, 111 , and Houston, Tex., not included. 

* Cicero, 111 , not included. 

' Sioux Falls, S Dak., not included. 

7 Houston, Tex., not included. 

1 Tacoma, Wash., not included. 




Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and agjregale population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregat© 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

105 

97 

28, 898, 350 

28,140,934 

New England 

12 

12 

2,098,740 

2,008,74ft 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,304,114 

10,304, 114 

East North Central 

17 

17 

7, 032, 535 

7,032,535 

West North Central 

14 

11 

2,515,330 

2,381, 454 

South Atlantic 

22 

22 

2,500,901 

2,500,901 

East South Central 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,885 

West South Centml _ 

8 

G 

1, 124,504 

1, 023, 013 

Mountain . 

0 

0 

540, 445 

540, 445 

Pacific 

6 

3 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 


45488 °— 23 1 - 4 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


ESTHONIA 

Communicable diseases — March, 1925 . — During the month of 
March, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Esthonia as follows: Cerebrospinal meningitis, 1; diphtheria, 40; 
scarlet fever, 35; tuberculosis, 207; typhoid fever, 69; typhus fever, 2. 
Population, 1,107,059. 

ITALY 

Malta fever — Catania — Syracuse Province — April 20-May 8, 1925 . — 
Malta fever has been reported in Italy as follows: Catania — April 27- 
May 3, 1925: One case; Province of Syracuse, April 20-May 3, 1925: 
Oases, 3. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases ~ March , 1925 — During the month of March, 
1925, communicable diseases were notified in the Republic of Latvia 
as follows: 


Disease 

Coses 

Disease 

Casos 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

2 

Hallies J 

3 

202 

3 

78 

4 

Chicken pox 

Scarlet fever _ _ _ _ . 

Diphtheria ! 

00 

1 Smallpox 

Dysentery 

3 

; Typhoid fexor. 

Measles . 

43.5 

Typhus fever - 

Mumps ('epidemic) 

204 

1 

Whoopine cough 

122 

1’umtvphoid 



Population, estimated, 2,000,000. 

MEXICO 


Typhus fever — Tampico -May 29, 1925.-- A case of typhus fever 
was reported at Tampico, Mexico, May 29, 1925. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicable diseases — April, 1925 . — During the month of April, 
1925, communicable diseases were notified in the Canal Zone and at 
Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Non-resident 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths j 

I 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 

5 i 


1 


31 

1 

3 


40 

i 

Diphtheria 





0 

2 



« 

2 

Dysentery 


! 




1 

* j 

j 


llookworh disease 

i 


8 


44 


24 


77 


leprosy 


1 







i 


Malaria 

33 

1 



2 


24 

2 



Measles. _ 





4 


14 


18 


Meningitis 


j 



3 

3 


3 

g 

Mumps 

2 

1 




5 


7 


Pneumonia * 


3 1 


2 


12 


9 


29 

Tuberculosis » 


3 ! 


9 


9 


2 


23 

Typhoid fever 







1 


j[ 




1 1 1 

i I 







1 As many casos are not reported until death occurs, this report shows only the number of deaths. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 12, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Ca&es 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India ... 




Mar. 29- Apr. 11, 1925. Cases, 
5,950, deaths, 3,926. 

Mai 22 28, 1925: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 28. Delayed report. 

Calcutta 

Apr. 12-18 

55 

53 

Madras 

Apr. 26-May 2 

Apr. 12-25 

1 

Rangoon 

6 

5 


Siam* 

Bangkok 

Mar 22-Apr 4 

3 

2 







PLAGUE 


Brazil’ 

Apr. 19-May 2 

Apr 10-30 

2 

2 


Ecuador 

Ounyquil 

3 

2 

Rats taken: 10,583; found in- 
fected , 43. 

Rats taken: 10,038; found in- 
fected, 27. 

Apr. 30-May 0, 1925; Oases, 4 
Jari 1-May 0, 1925 Cases, 28; 
deaths, 18 Corresponding 
period, 1924 — oases, 203. 

Bubonic 

Do 

May 1-15 

1 

2 





Province — 

Assiout 

Mav 2 

1 

1 

Fayoum , 

. ..do 

1 

1 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic 


May 5 

2 

2 





Mar. 29- Apr. 4, 1925: Cases, 
10,904, deaths, 9,405. 


Apr. 12-18 

10 

0 

Rangoon . 

Apr. 12-25 

58 

51 


Java- 

East Java— 

Mar 20- Apr. 1 

Apr 11-17 

3 

4 


West Java— 

12 

12 

Province. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Mar 22-Apr. 4 

7 

7 

Straits Settlements. 

Apr 12-18 

6 

7 







SMALLPOX 

China: 

Apr. 19-May 2 


10 

Prevalent in surrounding dis- 

Chungking 

. .do 

Apr. 19-25 



trict 

Widely diffused. 

Present. 

Manchuria— 

Apr 29- May 5 

1 



Egyr* : 

Apr 23-29 

1 



Great Bntain 

Apr. 18- May 9 

May 10-10 

508 



Newcastlc-on-Tyne 

2 



i 


Mar. 29-Apr. 11, 1925: Cases. 


Apr. 12-18 

40 

21 

13,700, deaths, 3,242. 


do.. 

285 

243 

Mar 22“ 28, 1925. Cases, 505; 


Apr 20- May 2 — 

9 

1 

deaths, 377. Delayed report. 


do 

46 

22 



Apr. 12-25 

147 

79 


Indo-Chma: 

Apr. 5—1 1 

7 

1 


Japan 

May 4-10 

3 



Java: 

East Java— 

Mar. 20- Apr. 1— - 

31 

2 

Mar. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 3. 

T 



Malta 1 1 



Apr. 16-30, 1925. Cases, 3. 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMAL1POX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

# FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 12, 1225 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Romaiks 

Mexico 





Guadalajara 

May 19-25 


1 


Mexico City,.., 

May 3 -9 

4 


Including municipalities in 
Federal District. 

Sun Luis Potusi. 

May 17-23 


1 


Poland 




Fob. 22-28, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Siam: 


i 



Bangkok, 

Mar. 22- Apr. 4 

12 

3 

10 of those imponted. 

Straits Settlements: 





Singapore. . 

Apr. 12-18 

1 



Union of South Africa 




Orange Free Bute 

— d0 



Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgarin 





Sofia * 

Apr. 30-May & 

1 



Egypt* 





Alexandria 

Apr. 23-29 

2 

2 


(’afro 

Feb. 20-Mar. 4_. . 

3 

2 


Ksthoma - 




Mar. 1-31, 3925. Oases, 2. 

Latvia 




Mar. 1-3), 1925 Cases, 4 

Mexico: 





Mexico City 

; May 3-9 

8 


Including municipalities in 


i May 29 

1 


Fcdeial District. 

Poland 




Fob 22-28, 1925: Cases, 147; 

deaths, 15. 

Reports Received from December 27 

CHOLERA 

r , 1924, 

to June 5, 1925 1 

Place 

Date 

Cuses | 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon 




June 29-Pec. 27, 1924. Cases, 14; 

Colombo 

Nov lli-22 

I 


deaths, 13, Dec 28, 1924- Jan. 
24, 192V Cases, 24, deaths, 17. 

Do 

Jon 11-24 

2 

2 

India . 




Oct 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 

Bombay 

Nov. 23- Dec. 20.. 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164, deaths, 16,228. 

Do— 

, Jan. 18 2.4 

1 

l 

Jan. 4-Mar 29, 1925. Cases, 

Calcutta 

Oct. 2G-Jan .1 

59 

51 

26,127; deaths, 15,462 

I)o 

Jon. 4-Mar. 21 

205 

104 

Do 

Mur. 29-Apr. 11... 

iai 

94 

Reported to be epidemic May 9, 

Madras 

Nov 10-Jan, 3 

69 

40 

1925. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

139 

99 


Do 

Apr 5-25 

4 

2 


Rangoon 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20 

9 

2 


Do 

Jan. i-Apr. 11 

20 

13 


Indo-Chma 

Province — 



Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924. Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. Dec. fc-31, 1924: 

Aimm 

Aug. 1-31 

1 

1 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2, 

Cambodia... 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 

6 

a 


Do 

Dec. 1-31 — 

1 



Cochin-Chum 

Aug. 1-Dec. 31 

10 

5 


Saigon 

Nov. 30- Dee 6 

1 



Do 

Mar. 15-21 

1 

i 


Tonkin 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

i 


Bilim: 





Bangkok 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 


Do 

Jan. 18- Mar. 21 

8 

5 



* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS. FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 5, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cuses 

Deaths Remarks 

Azores: 




Fayal Island— 




Castelo Branco 

Nov. 25 


Present with several wises. 

Feteira 

. . do. 

1 


St. Michael Island 

Nov. 2-Jnn.3 . ... 

30 

13 

Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 

Brazil: 




Bahia 

Jan 4-Apr. J8 

11 

7 

Santos 

Year, 1924 

2 

Bubonic. 

British Fast Africa 




Tanganyika Territory 

Nov. 23-Dee. 27... 

17 

10 

Do 

Jan 18-Mar 14 . 

18 

12 

Uganda 

Aug.- Dec., 1924... 

279 

243 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

29 

28 

Canary Islands. 




Las Palmas 

Jan. 21-23 

2 

Stated to be endemic 

Do - 

Fob. 4 

1 

Stated to have been infected 

Do_._ 

Mar. 20 

1 

1 with plague Sept.. 30, 1924. 

Realojo Alto 

Dec. 19 

3 

1 Vi< mity of Santa Cruz de Tene- 

Teneriffo- - 



nfTe 

Santa Cruz 

Jail. 3 

1 


Celebes 1 




M acassar... 

Get 29.. 



Ceylon 




Colombo.. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3 

12 

9 

Do - 

Jan 4 Apr 14 

21 

21 

China 




Foochow 

l)ee 28 -Jan 3 



Nanking 

Nov 23 Mar 7. . 



Do. 

Shmg Hsien 

October, 1921 


790 

Ecuador 




Chimborazo Province — 



deaths, 4 

Alausi Dist rict 

Jan. 14.. 


14 At 2 localities on Guayaquil <fc 


Mar. 10-31 

1 

Quito Uy 

Guayaquil 

Nov 10 -Dec 31... 

9 i 

3 Rats taken, 27,004, found in- 



1 

fected, 92 

Do 

Jan. 1- Apr 15 

08 

29 Rats taken, 78,39(5; found in- 




fected, 325. 

N nrnnjilo . 

Feb 10-Mar 15... 

1 


Yiqsuachi 

Feb 1 -Mar. 15 .. 

2 

1 

Egypt 



Year 1924- Cases, 373 Jim I- 

City- 



Apr. 29, 1925. Casos, 24; 

SUC 7 

Apr 2-22 

2 

2 deaths, 14, 

Province - 




BenwSouef 

Jan 18 

1 

1 

Dakhnha 

Jan. 7... 

l 

1 

Fayoum 

Apr. 5-14 

3 

2 

Girgeh 

Jan 9 Apr 5 

2 

2 

Kahoubiah.., 

Jan 5- Apr. 22 

5 

2 

Menoufieh 

Jan 1-Apr. 9 

8 

4 

M mift 

Apr. 1-5. 

2 



rJnM Pnnsl _ 







l)euths, 52. 

Greece: 




Patras. 

Apr. 5 

1 


Hawaii: 

Ilonokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 

| Plague-infected rodents found 




Dec. 9, 1924, Jan 15, Apr. 28 




and 30, 1925 Vicinity Pacific 




Sugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 

India - - . 



Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay _ 

Nov 22- Jan. 3 

4 

3 Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 

no 

Jan 4-17 

2 

2 Jan. 4-Mar 28, 1925: Cases, 

Do 

Feb 8- Apr. 4 

50 

47 67,672, deaths, 48,562. 

Calcutta 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Karachi 

Nov 80-Dec 6 — 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 21. ... 

12 

11 

Do 

Mar 29~\pr 25... 

0 

7 

Madras Presidency 

Nov 23-Jail. 3 

685 

487 

Do 

Jan. 4-24 

658 

51 1 

Do 

Mar 8-14 

80 

48 

Do 

Apr. 19-25 

27 

16 

Rangoon _ _ 

Oct 20-Jan. 3 

20 

25 

Do 

Juu. 4-Apr, 11 

187 

164 



Jim* 12, 1025 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

' FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 5, 1925 — Continued 


PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Aug 1-Sept. 30, 1934* Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Doc 1-31, 1924: 
Case.*, 11, deaths, 11. Corre- 
sponding month, 1923* Cases, 
15; deaths, 6. 

Province— 

Airtm 

Do 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

Dec. 1-31 

4 

6 

4 

6 i 

Cambodia .. 

Aug 1-Sepl. 30.... 
Dec 1-31 

18 

15 i 

Do - 

6 


Cochin China 

do 

3 

i ! 



Dec 25-31 

1 

i 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do 

Do 

Jan 11-17 

2 

i ! 


June 29-Jan. 3 

20 

14 

'Bagdad - ...... 

Mur 22-28 

1 



Aug 10 Dec 6. .. 

Nov. 11-22 

19 



Java* m 

East Jn va- 

Ej itar 


Province of Kcdiri Epidemic. 
Do. 

Pare - „ , 

Nov 20 



Kamarnng 

Mar 22 28 

2 

2 


.1 an 2 



Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soerabaya 

Socrabnyn 

Nov. 10- Dec 31... 

?i 

72 1 

Do 

Jail 15-Mar 25... 

Feb. 20..., 

26 

22 

Mar 29-Apr. 4, 1925; 2 plaguo 
rats found 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 

Socrakarta. 


West Java — 

Chon bon 

Oct. 14-No v. 3 


14 ! 

Do 

Nov. 18- Dec. 22 .. 


80 j 


Do 

Jan 1-14 


44 1 


Do 

Feb. 5-11 


18 


Do 

Feb li>-25 


13 


Do 

Mar 6-11 


14 



I)ec.27 


Province Epidemic in one 

locality. 

Pekalongnn Province. 

Pcknlongun 

Oct 14-Nov. 3 ... 


29 

Do 

Nov 18-Dec. 31 


177 

Do 

Jan 1-14 


81 

Do 

Fob. 5-11 


36 

38 


Do 

Fob 10-25 



Do 

Prnbalingga 

Mar. 5-11 


28 


Dec 27 


Province. Epidemic. 

Toga! 

Oct 14-Dec. 31.... 


20 

I)o 

Jan 1-14. 


37 

Pekalongan Province, 

Do 

Feb 5-11 


7 

Do 

Feb 10-25 


10 


Do 

Mar 5-11 


3 


Madagascai • 

Fori -Dauphin (port) 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 15 

12 

5 


Do 

Fob 1-15 

i 

1 

Bubonic. 

Itasy Province 

Nov 1-Dec 15... _ 

4 

2 

Do 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15 

6 

6 


Majunga (port) 

Nov 1-30 


1 


Moramanga Province 




Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan 16-Mar. 15, 
1925; Cases, 8; deaths, 8. 

Tainatavo (port) 

Nov 1-30 

1 

! 

i ! 

Tananarive Province 


1 

Oct 16-Dec 31,1924. Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274 

Jan 1-Mar. 15* Cases, 456; 

Do_ 




Tananarive (town)., _ . 
Mauritius Island 

Mar. 1-16. 

3 

3 

deaths, 387. 


Year 1924: Cases, 161, deaths, 144, 

District— 

Fliicq 

Doc 1-31 

5 

4 

Pampleinoussos 

Plaines -Wilburns 

do 

1 

1 


Januury - Decem- 

64 

47 

Not present March, April, May, 

Port Louis,*...,..,,.,.. 

ber, 1924. 

February- Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Apr. 6 , 1925 

101 

92 

Mexico* 

Tampico... 

Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1025; Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to t>e 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-November, 1924: Cases, 

1 387; deaths, 317. 

Morocco 

Marrakech 




Nigeria 




Palestine: 

Jerusalem 

Mar 3-9 . 

i 

6 


Peru: 

Callao 

Februarv. 1925 

6 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 5, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Placo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam: 

Bangkok 


1 

7 

j 


Do 

Jan. 25-Mar. 21. . 

0 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga 

October, 1924 


3 

, On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 9-15 ... 

1 

30 

2 


Do 1 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11 

Jan. 11-Apr. 10 

Jan. 9-15 _ 

19 


Syria: 

Beirut 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

5 

5 


Ucirni nf South Africa , . . 

Nov. 22- Jan. 3 

28 

55 

15 

23 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924 Plague rat. found. Ves- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Ited Sea port. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4 

On vessels: 

S. S. Conde 


Steamship 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 



SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers—,-.. 

Arabia- 

Aden 

Argentina. 

Buenos Aires. 

Belgium 

Bolivia: 

La Paz 

Do 


Jan. 1 Apr. 30 

Jan. 25- Apr. 18 

Mar 15-21 

Jan. 1-Feb. 10 

Nov l~De£ 21 


16 

14 

1 

4 

20 


Jan. 1- Mar. 31 


Brazil 

Pernambuco. 


Porto Alegre 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Do 

Tanganyika Territory. 
Uganda—* 

Entebbe 

British South Africa* 

Northern lihodesia — 
Do 


Southern Rhodesia. 
Bulgaria: 


Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary.. 


Nov 9-.Tan. 3 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28 

Apr. 12-18 

100 

111 

Jan 18- Feb. 28 

f>6 

Mar 8-28 

29 

Feb. 16-21 

1 

Oct. 1-31 

4 

Oct. 28- Dec. 15.... 

57 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 

3 

Mar 17 -Apr 14... 

9 

Jan 29-Mai.25._- 

4 

Mar. 12-18 

1 

Mar 15-21 

1 


British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls 

Vancouver 

Do 

Do 

Victoria 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 


New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Hamilton 

Kingston 

Ottawa 

Do 

Welland 


Mar. 7-27 

Dec. 14- Jan. 3 

Jan. 4 Apr 12 

Apr. 19-May 17... 
Jan. 18- Apr 25.... 

Dee 7-Jan 3 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27 

Apr. 5-11 

Feb. 8-14 


Jan 24-30 

Apr 12-18 

Mar 28- Apr. 4 

May 3-9 

Mar. 22-Apr 25... 


0 

32 

305 

10 

11 

14 

30 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

7 


1 


n 

12 

27 

60 

1 


14 

7 


2 


1 


July 1-Dec 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jau. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 


Natives. 


Varioloid. 


Very mild. 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 
Cases, 69; deaths, 1. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 5, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued. 


Place 


Ceylon 

Colon i bo 

l)o 

China. 

Amoy 

Do 

Anlting 

Do 

I)<> 

Do 

Canton 

Oh >foo 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong- 

Do. 

Do 

Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Harbin 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Do . 

Do 

Chosen 

Seoul 

Do 

Colombia 

Jhmrmventura 

Santa Marta 

Cuba 

San lingo 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata 

Dutch (Jumna- 

. Paramaribo 

Ecuador 

Guayaquil 

Egypt- 

Alexandria 

Do 

Do 

Cairo 

Esthonla 

Fiance 

Do 

Roulogtu'-Sur-Mer. 

Dunkirk 

St Malo 


Germany 

Frankfort-on-M ain 

Gibraltar 

Do _ 

Gold (’oast 

Great Britain. 

England and Wales.... 

Do 

N o w eastle-on-T y nc 


Greece 

Do 

Saloniki 

Do 

Haiti: 

Cape Hwtien, 


Date 


j and 8- Feb 7 . _ 

Mar 8~ Apr. 18... 

Nov. 9- Feb. 21 

Feb 22 -A pr. 18 

Nov 17- Dec. 28... 

Jan. 5- Feb 14 

Mar 2- Apr. 5 

Apr. 12-20 

Mar. 15« Apr. 18... . 

Mar. 15-21 

Mar 22- Apr, 1H... , 

Nov. 2- Apr 18 

Nov 0-Jan. 3... . 
Jan. 4- Fob 7 
Feb.l5-Apr.4 

Jan 10~Apr.2* 

Jan 15- Apr 21 

Jon 4“ Apr. 18 

Doc 7-27 

Jan. J8-Mar 7 

Apr. 12-25 

Dec. 1-31 

Mar. 1-81 

Feb 15-Apr. 4 

Mar. 15-28 


Apr. 12-18. 


Mar. 8-21 

Apr. 20 „ 

Nov 10-Dec. 15... 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 
Jan 8-2S ......... 

Feb 20- Mar. 4 . .. 
Jan 29-Fob. 4 


January, 1925... . 

Apr 1-80. 

Mar. 2-8 

Feb. 2-8 


Jan. 1-10. 
Dec. 8-14. 
May 4-10 


Nov. 23- Jon. 3 

Jan. 4-Apr. 18 

Jan . 18- Feb. 21.... 
Mar. 1-May 9. 


Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 
Feb. 17-Mar. 2 ... 

Mar. 22- Apr. 2 ...* 



Remarks 


July 27- Nov. 29, 1924; Caws, 87; 
deaths, 1. 


Present. 


prevalent. 

Prevalent. No foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent; 
less thou m period in year 1924. 

Present. 


Prevalent. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 


Apr -June, 1924 Cases, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1 81,1921: Cases, 2. 
July-Decerabcr, 1924: Cases, 81. 


From vessel In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-December, 1924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924: Gases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, 

SMALLPOX, 

TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 


FEVER— 

Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924 

l, to June 5, 1925 — Continued 


SMALLPOX 

-Continued 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 192ftc 

Bombay. 

Nov 2- Jim. 3. .. 

30 

18 

Cases, 12,561, deaths, 2,85L 

Do 

Jan 4-Apr. 4 

601 

307 

Jan, 4- Mar 28, 1925; Oases, 

Calcutta 

Oct 2(1 Jan 8. ... 

307 

170 

54,626; deat.ri, 12,494. 

Do 

Jan 4- Mia 21 

2,069 

1,875 


Do 

Mar. 29-Api. 11 .. 

796 

573 


Karachi 

Nov JO-Jaii. 3 

16 

2 


Do 

Jan 4 -Feb. 14 ... 

52 

6 


Do. 

Feb. 22- Apr. 2 ft... 

90 

25 


Madras 

N0\ lfi Jail 3 

122 

48 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar 7 

552 

212 


Do 

Mur. 15- Apt 2.7 .. 

553 

224 


Rangoon.... 

Oct. 20- Jan 3..... 

80 

28 


Do _ ... 

Jan. 4-Fob. 7. .... 

287 

49 


Do 

Feb 15- Apr 11. . 

1, 121 

225 


Ia<Io*China 




Aug. 1-Sepi. 30, 1924. Cases, 223; 

Province — 




deaths, 76 Dee 1-31, 1924; 

Anani 

Aug 1 Sept 30 . 

49 

U 

Cases, 485, deaths, 114. 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

167 

26 


Cambodia. 

Aug J-riept 30 

40 

9 


Do.. .. 

Dec. 1-31 

30 

13 


Cochin-China 


..... 



Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 115; 





deaths, 49. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 





Cases, 50, deaths, 13. 

Saigon. 

Nov to- Jan. 3 

n 

5 

Including 100 square kilometers 





ot surrounding country. 

Do 

Jan. 4 - Feb 21 

32 

8 


Do... 

Mar 1-Api. 4 

48 

8 

Do. 

Tonkin 

Aug. 1 Sept. 30 — 

19 

7 


Do ... 

Dec 1-31 . . . .. 

238 

62 


Iraq. 

June 29- Jan 10 . . 

1 38 

67 


Do 

Jan 11-20 

4 

2 


Bagdad - 

Nov. 9- Doc. 27 ... 

2 

1 


Do 

Mar 1-28 

2 



Italy 




Juno 29-Dec, 27, 1924 Cases, 03. 

Jamaica 





Nov . 30, 1924 -Jan. 3, 1925. (buses. 





50. Jtepoi t od as uluslri ttl . 

Do 




Jan 4 Apr. 25, 1926 (buses, 275. 





Kepoited as ahistriui. 

Kingston 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

4 



Repoited jus ahustrini. 

Japan .. 




Aug l~Nov. 15, 1924. Cases, 4. 

Nagasaki - 

Feb 9- Apr. 26. . J 

31 

9 

| 

Taihoku 

Apr 4--10 

1 



Taiwan . . 

Jan 1-31 




Java 





East Java - 





Pasoormmn 

Oct. 20 -Nov. 1... 

9 

1 


Do... 

Nov. 12-19 



Epidemic in 2 native villages. 

Soeiahaya.. - 

Oct. 19- Dec 31 . 

685 

212 


Do... „ 

Jan 15- Mar. 25 — 

559 

78 


West Java— 



I 


Bat am 

Oct. 14-20 

2 

I 


Batavia 

Oct 21 -Nov. 14... 

2 



Do 

I)ee 20- Jan. 2 

19 

4 


Bmtpnr-nrE 

Dec 25-31 

1 


Batavia Resiliency. 

Chnrihnn 

Oct 14-Nov 24... 

15 



Do 

Jan l 28 

3 



TCrawang 

Jan. 15-21 

1 



Pckalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24 .. 

22 



Do.. 

Dec. 25-31 

3 


Piovince 

Penialang 

Jan 8-14 

1 


Pckalongan Residency. 

Preanger 

Nov. 18-24 

1 



Tiftt.vta 




Cot. 1 Nov. 40 , 1924. Oftsog, 5. 





Jan. 1-Feb 28, 1925: Cases, 0 

Tjithnania 

! 



Jan 1-31, 1925. ('m, 2. 

Malta 




Ap . 1-16, 3925 Cases, 3 

Mexico: 



| 


Chiapas (State) 

Mar. 1 


1 

Reported aevoioly provalont. 

Durango 

Doc. 1-31 


5 j 


Do 

Jan. 1-Apr 30 


29 


Guadalajara 

Dec. 23-29 


1 | 


Do - 

Jan. 0-Mar. 23 


4 


Do 

Apr. 21-May 18. 

i 

14 : 


Mexico City 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 

i 


Do 

Jan. 11-May 2 — 

69 



Monterey 



l 

Jan. 24, 1985- Outbreak. Mar. 





14, 1924, present. 

Oaxaca (State) 

Mar. 1 „ 



Keiwrted severely prevalent. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to Jane 5, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico— Continued . 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 


Do 

Feb. 22-Mar. 31... 

7 

1 


flaltillo 

Feb. 22- Apr. 11... 


2 



Mar. 29-May 9 


4 



Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 30 

60 

20 



Apr. 1-30 

1 

1 


Tux pain district 

Apr 17-May 7 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

20 

3 

10 


Do 

Jan. 5-Apr. 19 


39 



Dec. 28-Jan. 10 



Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In couutry towns. 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 


Apr. fi-n 



Nigeria 




Do 




Paraguay: 

Asuncion . 

Jan. 4-10 


1 

Persia: 

. Sept. 23-Dec. 31.. - 


12 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 10 


19 


Peru: 

Nov 24-30 


1 


Do . 

Jan. 1-Feb. 23 


4 


Philippine Islands: 

M and a 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

3 



Poland 



Sept. 21-Dec. 28, 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. Jan. 4-Feb. 14, 1925: 
Cases, J5; deaths, 1. 

Portugal: 

Dec 7-Jan 3. 

17 


I>o 

Jan. 4- A pi 25 ... 
Nov 30- Dec 27... 

140 


Jan. 4- Apr. 18, 1925: Deaths, 35. 

Oporto 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan 11-Mar. 14 

3 



Do 

Apr. 12-25 

2 



llussia „ 




Janunry-Juno,1024‘ Cases, 18, 229. 
July-November, 1924. Cases, 
3,605. 

Senegal: 

Dakar 

Mar. 16-22 

4 


Siam. 

Bangkok . 

Dee 28- Jan. 3 

1 

1 1 


Do . . 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21.... 


19 


Do 

M ar 1-21 

II 

4 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown 

Feb. 7-Mar. 15.. J 

i 

3 



Kaiyima 

Mar. 9-15 

1 



Spain 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 1 


5 


Do 

Mar. 19-25 


1 


Cadiz 

Nov. l-l)ec. 31 


51 


Do 

Jan 1-Feb. 28. __j 

i 

10 


Madrid 

Year 1921 


40 


Do 

January-February 
Nov. 23-Jan. 3 . 


13 


Malaga 


97 


Do ..... 

Jan 4-May 9 


102 


Valencia __ .. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 


Do 

Feb. 15-May 2 

Fob. 22- Apr. 4 

! Mar 15- Apr. 18... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

6 


t 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

4 

1 


Switzerland: 

Berne ..... 

5 



Lucerne 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Syria: 

Aleppo ............... 

i Nov 23-Dec. 27... 

13 



Do 

Jan 4-Feb, 28 

71 

18 


Beirut 

Feb. 11-20 

1 


Do 

Apr. 1-10 

1 



Damascus . 

Jan 0-13 

2 



Do 

Feb. 11-20 

22 



Tripoli: 

Tripoli Z 

July 14- Jan. 2..... 

53 



Tunis: 

Tunis - 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Do 

Jan. l-Apr. 22 

325 


Do. 

Apr. 30-May 6 

1 

13 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

F E VER — Oont I nuet! 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 5, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

1 Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Dee 13-19 

5 



Mai l«~ Apr 30... 8 

1 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province 

Fob 1-21 




Jan 25 31 



Do 

! Nov 9- Jan. 17 1 




Mar 1-7.. 1 


i 


Nov 2-8 



Ladybrand District — 
Ti ansvaal _ _ 

1 Jan 15-31 . 


Nov 9 Jan 10 



Do 

Feb 1-21 



Uruguay .. _ _ _ 




Do 

7 



Y ugoslavia 

Year 1924... 

330 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

64 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Fch 28... . 
Mar 1-Apr. 7 

Belgrade __ _ 

On vessel 

8. S. Eldrldgo 

Mar 23. 


S. S Habana 

Feb 18 


8. S. Ruyth 








Remarks 


Nov 1-Dee 31, 1024 Oases, 14. 
Jan 1-31, 1025’ Oases, 4 -na- 
tives Mar. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 
9, white, 3, native, 6. 
Outbreaks 

Outbreak at mil way camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do 

l)o 

Outbreak on farm. 

I)o 

Outbreaks 

J a numy June, 1921. Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2 

July- November, 1921: Cases, 53; 
deaths, 5. 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 
hama and pot ti. 

At Santiago de Ouba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Malo, France, January, 
1924, from 8 fax, Tunis, be- 
lieved to have imported small- 
pox infection 


TYPHUS FEVER 




' 


July 1-Dee 20, 1924 Cases, 101; 

** Algiers - 

Nov 1 I)ec 31 

5 

1 

deaths, 14 

" Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 

14 

7 

In Milages, depiutment of Al- 
gieis Cases, natives, 24; Kuro* 
pcans, 3. 

Argentina: 

Jan. 1-31 


1 

Bolivia: 

Nov, 1-Dec 31. . 

3 



Do . ... 

Jan. 1-31 

2 



Do 

Mar, 1-31 

1 






January-Juno, 1924: Cases, 191; 

Do 




deaths, 28 

July -October, 1924. Cases, 5. 

i 

Chile: 

Nov 25-Dec 1 


1 

Do 

Jan 6-12 


2 



Jan 27- Feb. 2 


1 


Do 

Apr. 14-20 


1 



Nov 25-Dec. 1 


2 


Do 

Feb. 1-Mar. W._ . 


2 


Talcahu ano 

Nov Hr- Dec* 20 — 


5 


D<» 

Jiui. 4-10 


1 


Valparaiso __l 

Nov 25- Doc* 7 ... 


4 


T)o 

Jan. 11-Mar 28 . 


17 


Do 

Apr. 5-25 


3 


China: 

A nfnnv 

Mar. 16-22 - 

1 



Manchuria— 

1 1 nr tun 

Apr. 8-14 

1 



Chosen. 

Chatnnlrwt 

Feb. 1-28 

1 




Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 


Do - 

Feb 1-Mnr, 31 - 

6 

2 

December, 1924: Casas, 5. 

f1»o/*hAtilnvuL‘ tn 




Po 

Jan.-Mar 

68 

2 

Egypt: 

A 1*\* nvirtrin 

Dec 3-9 

1 

1 


Do 

Mar 12- A fir. 8. . 

2 



Cairo 

Oet. 1-Dec. 23 

13 

8 


Do 

Jim. 22-28. 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1024, to June 5, 1025 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Esthoma 




Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Do 

Jnn 1-31 

4 


France „ 




July-October, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oet 1-31, 1924: 1 case. 

May-June, 1924: Coses, 116: 
deaths, 8. 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4. 









I>o 




Athens 

Feb. 1-Apr. 10 . . 


10 

Saloniki 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Do 

Jan. 25-31 

1 



Do 

Mar 31-Apr. 20... 

2 



Japan - 



Aug. 1-Nov 15, 1924- Cases, 2. 
October-Dccember, 1924. Coses, 





Lithuania 




30. Feb. 1-28, 1925. Cases, 11 
August -October, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths. 1 

Jan 1-31, 1925: Cases, 27; deaths, 2. 

Do 




Mexico: 

Durango. 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do" 

Mar 15- Apr. 30. 
Dec 23-29 

1 

2 

1 



Nov ft- Jan 3_ 

80 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District. 


Jan 11-May 2 

Mar 8-14 . 

105 


Saii Luis Pol OKI - 

1 

Do 

Apr. 26-May 2... 


1 





November, 1924- ('uses, 5. 

Nov. 12- Dec. 29, 1924. Cases, 10. 

Palestine 

1 



Fkron . .. . 

Dec 23-29 

1 


Jerusalem 

do 

2 



Do 

Jan 20-26. 

1 



Mi k veil Israel - 

. . . do 

1 



Petach-Ti k v ah 

Mar 24-30 .. 

1 



Ramleh 

Feb. 10- Mar 23 .. 

2 



Ti f>cn as - 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2 

2 



Peru' 

Arcuuipa 

Nov 24-Dee. 31... 


3 

1 1 


Do". 

Mar 1-H1- 



Poland 




Hept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925* Cases, 
761, deaths, 57 Jan 4- Feb 11, 
1925. Cases, 827; deaths, 68. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec 2ft" Jan. 4 


2 

Do 

Apr 6-12 


1 


Oporto 

Jan 4 -Fob 7 

2 



Rumania 



January-Junc, 1924. Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Decemher, 1924. Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38. 

l)o 




Cor.stariza _ ________ 

Dec. 1-20 

1 


Do 

Feb 1-28 

2 


Russia 




Jan. 1-J\ine 30, 1924: Cases, 
95,682. July-November, 1924: 

Leningrad 

juuo 29-Nov. 22... 

12 



Bpain- 

Madrid 

Ycar 1924 

3 

Cases, 34,729. 

Malaga 

Dec. 21-27 


1 


Sweden: 

Ooteborg 

Jan 18- Feb 28.... 

2 



Tunis 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis 

Mur. 6-25 

9 

1 

Do 

Apr 2-May 6 

25 

5 


Turkey: 

C onstantinoplc 

Nov. 15-Doc. 19... 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan 2-Apr. 30 

10 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Nov 1-Dec 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province 

Nov. '1-Dec. 31 

126 

24 

deaths. 87. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

91 

12 

1925 Cases, 200; deaths, 24; 
native. In white population. 

East London 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Do 

Jan 18- Apr. 4 

3 

o 

cases, 12. 

Port Elizabeth 

Feb 22-Mar. 7..._ 

1 

1 

Natal 

Nov . 1-Dee. 31 

130 

50 


I)o__ 

Jan 1-Feb. 28 

43 

5 


Do . . . 

Mar. 1-31 

6 

2 


Durban 

Feb 15-Mar. 28— 

4 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

59 

8 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar 31 

41 

5 


Transvaal 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

30 

5 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

14 



Yugoslavia 


Year 1924: Cases, 319; deaths, 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

5 


22. Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 

Do 

Apr. 8-30 

4 


87; deaths, 8. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to Jnne 5, 1925 — Continued 

YELLOW FEVER 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Gold Coast 

Salvador: 

October-Nov em- 
ber, 1024 

4 

4 

i 


San Salvador 

i 

J u no-October, 
1024. 

77 

28 

i 

Last case, Oct. 22, 1924. 
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NOTES ON SANITARY PROGRESS IN PAN AMERICA 

On February 23, 1925, the United States Senate ratified an Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention of the American Republics known as 
the Pan American Sanitary Code (see Public Health Repokts, Vol. 
40, No. 11, March 13, 1925), of which the following is one of the 
provisions: 

Article 1. The objects of this code are — 

{a) The prevention of the international spread of communicable infection of 
human beings. 

(b) The promotion of cooperative measures for the prevention of the intro- 
duction and spread of disease into and from the territories of the sig- 
natory Governments. 

(r) The standardization of the collection of morbidity and mortality sta- 
tistics by the signatory Governments. 

(</) The stimulation of the mutual interchange of information which may be 
of value in improving the public health and combating the diseases 
of man. 

(e) The standardization of the measures employed at places of entry for the 
prevention of the introduction and spread of the communicable dis- 
eases of man, so that greater protection against them shall be achieved 
and unnecessary hindrance to international commerce and communi- 
cation eliminated. 

In view of the above, there will be published at intervals, as space 
may be available, notes or reports and occasionally papers or theses 
on public health subjects from the. health departments of the nations 
signatory to the Pan American Sanitary Code. 

Recent Sanitary Progress in the Argentine 

From August., 1923, to August, 1924, the following additional sec- 
tions have been incorporated into the National Department of 
Hygiene, the National Health Organization of the Argentine Republic: 

(1) Infant welfare section. 

(2) Section charged with the prevention of syphilis, leprosy, and 
venereal diseases. 

(3) Section charged with the prevention of trachoma and infectious 
diseases of the eye. 

(4) Section for popular health education. 

«4S0°-2St 1 ( 1297 ) 
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(6) Section for the prevention and cure of hookworm disease. 

(6) Section for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 

(7) A mental hygiene section, including alcoholism, drug addiction, 
and the care of the insane. 

(&) Section for the prevention of typhoid fever. 

(9) Section for the prevention of epidemic goiter. 

(10) Malaria prevention section. 

Tuberculosis 

A hospital has recently been established at Mar del Plata for the 
treatment of bone tuberculosis in children. A new tuberculosis pre- 
ventorium has recently been opened at Banfield, a suburb of BucnOs 
Aires. Some 40 or 50 children are now receiving care in this 
preventorium. 

THE COMBAT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
UNCONSCIOUS IMMUNIZATION AND ARTIFICIAL VACCINATION 

Extract from a paper presented at the Foui th Pun- American Congress on Child Welfare, Santiago, Chile, 
by Or GftBBomo Araoz Alfaro, Professor of the Faculty of Medicine, Buenos A ires, President, National 
thepartment of Hygiene, Argentine Republic; President of the Argentine League against Tuberculosis. 

Three original theories, which have been accepted in recent times, 
should, in my opinion, control the present-day direction of the struggle 
against tuberculosis. These are — 

1. That tuberculous infection is almost always acquired in infancy 
and that tuberculosis in the adolescent and the adult, especially tuber- 
culosis in the evolutive pulmonary forms, is, in the majority of cases, 
the product of exogenous or endogenous reinfections, the latter being 
due to the revival of a tuberculosis latent since childhood. Hence the 
prime importance of the antituberculosis fight in infancy, which I 
have particularly insisted upon for many years. 

2. That in civilized countries, especially in densely populated centers , 
the great majority oj children are injected by the tubercle bacillus bejore 
the age oj 15 years , but that in most instances these infections remain 
absolutely latent and can only be revealed through tuberculous mani- 
festations following repeated slight or passing illnesses wrongly in- 
terpreted as grippe,' digestive infections, tracheo-bronchitis, or simple 
febrile states without other symptomatology. 

3. That if these children, already infected by the bacillus of 
tuberculosis, but continuing in good health; that is to say, children 
in whom the process remains absolutely latent, are later again ex- 
posed to tuberculous contagion, they resist it much better than do 
those who are entirely without previous infection. 1 

1 Mar fun, in an admirable riinical exposition, asserted, as far back as 1898, that surgically cured tubercu- 
losis, especially scrofula, adenitis, osteo-arthritis, etc., conferred a relative Immunity against pulmonary 
tuberculosis; and this theory, which practically no one accepted at that time, is to-day generally admitted. 
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The experience of the European war, a colossal experience in all 
branches of hygiene and medicine, has brought now knowledge, and 
has fully proved that which we have observed in our own country 
among natives after the “desert war;” that is to say, that men coming 
from sparsely populated communities of Asia and Africa were much 
less resistant to the contagion than the European troops , and not only 
succumbed to it in much greater proportion than the whites , but also 
succumbed to the acute and generalized forms of tuberculosis which are 
similar to those which preeminently attack the young, undersized 
child, who is known to be extraordinarily susceptible to tuberculous 
contagion. 2 

Such susceptibility to tuberculosis in colored troops, a fact observed 
by both English and French military physicians, can not be explained 
as occurring in men generally more robust and vigorous than 
Europeans of cities, unless that, having grown up and lived in 
semidesert surroundings and almost wholly free from Koch's bacillus, 
they have not been able to acquire that resistance which is conferred 
by the slight bacillary infections which remain more or less latent in 
the children of thickly populated centers. 3 

There is, then, in the life of the cities the possibility, frequently 
realized, that contact with small numbers of Koch's bacillus, diluted 
in large volumes of air and diminished in virulence by desiccation 
and the action of light, such as are encountered in the air of the 
street, in places of assemblage, in passenger vehicles, etc., confers 
on the child a sort of relative immunity , thus naturally bringing about 
a slow, unconscious vaccination. 

This infection , in minimum doses and by naturally attenuated bacilli , 
up to a certain degree does not appear undesirable, since it is capable 
of producing a slow and gradual immunization if the child is kept 
in good condition with regard to hygienic living and diet and docs 
not become debilitated or have an illness which would diminish its 
resistance, producing a more or less prolonged state of energy . 

This is certainly not the case with massive doses and with virulent 
microbes, such as arc found more or less in pulmonary affections 
in an active and destructive state, which scatter around them great 
numbers of highly virulent germs, if this contagion reaches young 
children 1 or 2 years of age, it generally gives rise to grave and rapidly 

1 Borrel: Pneumonic el tubereulosc chez les troupes noires Ann ale:- do llnstitut Pasteur, 1920. 

Calmette- Hacia lu preservation de la hunmnidad contra la tuberculosis. He vista Internaciomil de 
Banidad, July, 1920, 

Cummins, L. Lyle: Lu tuberculosis en las tribus primitives y su rolacion con la tuberculosis do los paises 
civillzados. Kevista Infernacional do Raoidad, September, 1920. 

1 Sanarelli. Tuberculosi ed evolucione sooialo, 1915 

Bernard, Loon: Les idfes actuelles sur l’infection tubereuleuse, Annnles dc MCdecinc, 1920, t. VIII, 
p.54. 

Calmette, A.: Les acquisitions recent cs sur la tubcreulosc, etc. Compcndio a P Academia do Modi- 
dnia de Parte, Nov. 11, 1919. 

— ■ ■ : L'infectiou bacillaire ot lu tuberculose chcz J'hommc et Cher, les tminmux. Paris, 1920. 
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fatal forma of tuberculosis (broocho-pneumonia, miliary tubercu- 
losis, meningitis, etc,). This is the infection especially to be feared. 
From these particular conceptions, which appear to me to have been 
just recently acquired, I believe that the following conclusions can 
be deduced: 

1. It is not desirable that the child should reach adolescence 
without having had some contact with the Koch bacillus, since, in 
that case, his absolutely virgin organic soil will not present any re- 
sistance whatever to the first infective contact, and the consequence 
will be a grave and often fatal form, which, as is known, abounds in 
the life of the cities. It is therefore, only in early childhood, espe- 
cially in the first two years of life, that extreme care should be taken 
absolutely to protect, if possible, the infant organism against the 
ingress of the Koch bacillus, something that is indeed difficult com- 
pletely to accomplish in densely populated centers. 

2. The infection from minimal doses which may he acquired in the 
streets, places of assemblage, etc., by means of small numbers of 
bacilli already weakened in virulence by desiccation and the action 
of sunlight and diluted in great volumes of air, is not highly dangerous 
for the organisms of infants in a state of good general nutrition and 
brought up in good hygienic conditions. 

Only in debilitated children or children subject to faulty hygienic 
conditions (crowded, damp, or dark dwellings, lack of proper air, 
light, and physical exercise, improper nourishment, etc.) or children 
predisposed by diseases such as scarlet fever and whooping cough, 
could such contact excite tuberculosis more or less active. In other 
cases slight latent infections would undoubtedly be caused, with 
consequent gradual immunization of the organism; that is to say, 
there would occur that which it has not yet been possible to obtain 
with certainty by means of artificial vaccination against tuberculosis — 
a vaccination wliich, in spite of the labors of Maragliano, Ferran, 
Shiga, and others, has not so far been demonstrated as absolutely 
efficacious. 

The recent work of Calmette permits new hope in this direction; 
but at tho present time we can not count on this artificial method of 
immunization. 

3. The protection in childhood does not imply, then, the complete 
removal from the environment, almost invariably bacilliferous, of 
populous centers. It should, however, provide for tho complete 
avoidance of the virulent and mass contagion, already mentioned,' 
and not be concerned, on the other hand, with the slight, scattered, 
and isolated infections which are common to every densely populated 
center. 
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It should provide — 

(A) For early childhood, immediate separation from every infected 
family environment, especially if the person capable of transmitting 
the germ be the mother or other person who must have frequent 
contact with the child. 

In this case the placing of the child in a healthy environment, in 
the country if possible, should be done as early as possible, because 
it has been shown, and the recent studies of Bernard and Debr6 have 
confirmed it, that in a few weeks, sometimes by contact, infection has 
taken place. It is necessary, therefore, to create “family groups” for 
such children in healthful locations, in the country if possible; and, 
as with us it is difficult to secure such a place under proper conditions, 
it is necessary to institute preventive nurseries for these small chil- 
dren, in which they can be brought up with adequate diet and free 
from all contagion. 

(B) For children who have passed the second or third year of age, 
separation from the infected family surroundings is also supremely 
desirable, and all means possible should be employed to place them in 
the country, in the manner of the Granchc work in France, or in 
children’s preventoriums in the country, such as that which the 
Argentine League against Tuberculosis has established at Banfield 
(llogar dose Elordi) and that which the Public Welfare Service of 
Buenos Aires is to establish shortly. 

In the second stage of childhood the child may bo left with its 
family, even though tuberculosis be present in the home, always with 
the understanding that the infected persons observe all the prophy- 
lactic precautions recommended and that the child's home and living 
conditions be satisfactory. 

Thus, then, in the second stage of childhood the general conditions 
of life, proper hygienic standards being followed, constitute the 
important factor of prophylaxis, without the necessity for more or 
less complete separation on which we have insisted for the first stage 
of childhood. 

(C) What I have called in various articles “indirect prophy- 
laxis,” that is to say, everything that tends to maintain health 
and increase the physical vigor of the organism and its defenses 
against disease, should have first place in tlie combat against tuber- 
culosis (hygienic, airy, and sunny dwellings, nourishing food, health- 
ful schools and physical exercises in the open air, hardening against 
cold by means of the fresh-air habit and cold baths, vacation camps, 
and, for the weaker persons, permanent camps in the mountains or 
on the seashoi'e, etc.) . 

(D) Given the relative facility with which children infected with 
the latent forms of tuberculosis infection are maintained absolutely 
unharmed, and with which they are cured of the attenuated forms 
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of tlie disease which are common in childhood (adenitk, scrofula, 
etc.), we must especially interest ourselves in the early recognition 
of such latent iirfections, masked or attenuated forms, ©specially 
through the general use of tuberculin reactions and of the Kontgou 
rays, in order that such children may be subjected to the hygienic 
and climatic treatments which are not only curative but which also 
aid in immunization against subsequent and more virulent attacks. 

The early and proper treatment of affections called pre-tuberculous, 
which are, in 'general, cases of latent or masked tuberculosis, is, 
therefore, of great social importance, and the State should use every 
endeavor to have such treatment applied under the best conditions 
to all who require it. Schools for enfeebled children should be in- 
creased in number, as well as open-air camps in the mountains or 
by the seashore; and it should be assured that these estblishments 
arc supplied with all the essential factors of treatment, including spe- 
cific remedies (tuberculins, etc*.), which, when administered by 
competent and experienced physicians, can contribute to the hasten- 
ing of the active immunization of the organism. 


AN OUTBREAK OF TYPHOID FEVER CAUSED BY MILK- 
BORNE INFECTION 

By L. L. Luxsdkn, Surgron, Uaittxi States Public Health Service 

On March 12, 1924, the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service received a request from the authorities of 
Lincoln Memorial University at Harrogate, Tenn., for assistance in 
an investigation of an outbreak of typhoid fever at that institution. 
The request was approved by the Tennessee State Health Depart- 
ment. The writer was det ailed for the duty. He arrived at Harrogate 
early on March 15 and, with Mr. H. R. Fullerton, director of the 
division of sanitary engineering of tho State health department, 
began a study of the situation. The excellent cooperation received 
from the university authorities and the presence of a number of con- 
valescents from whom epidemiological data could be obtained quickly 
at the improvised hospital in the university grounds greatly facilitated 
the work. Our field surveys and epidemiological studies were com- 
pleted by the evening of March 17, at which time a report with 
definite recommendations was submitted to the members of the 
faculty and others concerned. 

The investigation included (1) a survey of the water supply and 
the exereta-disposal system of the university, (2) a defatted epi- 
demiological inquiry among a fair sample of the persons stricken in 
the outbreak, (3) a canvass of 86 resident students who were not 
stricken, and (4) an examination of conditions under which milk and 
other foods possibly involved were produced and served. 
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EXTENT, DISTRIBUTION, AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE OUTBREAK 

At the beginning of the outbreak there were about 430 students 
at the university. Of these, about 330 were resident and 100 were 
day students. Besides the resident students, the university had a 
resident population of about 75, composed of members of the faculty 
with their families and employees with their families. 

The period of the outbreak was from January 21 to March 1, 1924, 
At least 100 cases of typhoid fever occurred in the course of the 
outbreak. Eight terminated in death. The outbreak reached its 
height about February 6, at which time a majority of the students 
left the university and returned to their homes in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and other States. A number of the eases — about 
40 per cent of the total — developed among the students who went 
home before onset of illness. Besides the diagnosed cases there 
were probably among the students who had left the university be- 
cause of the outbreak some mild cases which were not recognized as 
typhoid and which were not reported to the university authorities. 



The outbreak was confined to the resident students who took their 
meals in the mess halls of the university. About 100 persons re- 
siding on the campus, and the 100 day students, who were exposed 
to the water supply and other conditions in the university grounds, 
but who took none of their meals in the mess halls, escaped entirely* 
Tims it was apparent that the outbreak must have been caused by 
infection distributed in the mess halls. Over 100 of the 300 resident 
students taking their meals in the mess halls were stricken. Such 
an attack rate is remarkably high, and, in itself, is strongly suggestive 
of heavy dosage infection. 

Of the forty-odd typhoid fever patients remaining under treatment 
at the university hospital at the time of the investigation, 28 were 
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sufficiently near recovery to be interviewed personally. The detailed 
epidemiological histories obtained from these 28 patients on March 
16 are believed to be fairly representative for the whole group of 
cases occurring in the outbreak. 

The dates of definite onset (date patient took to bed) of these 28 
cases are indicated in the accompanying graph (p. 1303). 

The interval of six days without a case onset between January 28 
and February 4 perhaps would have been filled in if the dates of 
onset of all the cases occurring in the outbreak could have been 
ascertained accurately; but if it should represent a break in the 
current of infection, it would have epidemiological significance. 

Of the 28 cases furnishing detailed epidemiological histories, 17 
were in boys and 1 1 in girls. The age range was from 16 to 22 years. 
The age-sex distribution of tlie disease appeared to be in the pro- 
portion of the age-sex distribution of the whole student body. 

FINDINGS 

The university is located on extensive grounds with topography, 
climate, and other factors presenting every natural advantage for 
hoalthfulness. 

The systems of water mains and sewers, installed originally for 
use in connection with a large hotel project, arc for the most part 
somewhat archaic. 

Water supply . — The water supply is obtained from a large free- 
flowing spring in a cavern on the side of a mountain over a mile from 
the university. From the spring the water is conveyed through an 
iron conduit to the university grounds. The watershed of the 
mountain above the spring is uninhabited, and the water as it 
leaves this source is, according to all indications, free from any 
likelihood of contamination with human excreta. Water from this 
same source is supplied to the towns of Cumberland Gap and Harro- 
gate, with an aggregate population of about 800, both of which towns 
escaped the outbreak. 

It appeared that the water supply neither at its source nor in its 
course from the spring to the university grounds could have been 
infected so as to l»e a factor in the causation of the outbreak. The 
mains in the university grounds through which the water is distributed 
are made of wood, . They leaked at many points. Their capacity was 
much more than nocessary to serve their purposes. A water pressure 
was not maintained in them constantly. Therefore, the possibility of 
contamination of some of the water mains by seepage of sewage from 
some near-by leaky sewers was considered. Bacteriological examina- 
tions made by the State health department indicated that colon 
bacilli at times got into the water in the course of its distribution 
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through the system of mains in the university grounds. The freedom 
from infection of some 200 persons who drank water regularly from 
the tape in the university grounds but who took none of their meals 
at the mess halls during the period of causation of the outbreak 
proved, however, that the university water supply was not the 
vector of the infection. 

Excreta disposal.-— Though the sewerage system was in obvious 
need of drastic improvement, and though some grossly insanitary 
open privies were in use within the university grounds, no evidence 
was found that tho university excreta disposal system was an 
important factor in the spread of the infection. 

Place of residence . — Of tho 330 resident students at the university 
during the period of causation of the outbreak, 84 were domiciled in 
Norton Hall, 119 in D. A. R. Hall, 77 in Grant Lee Hall, 34 in 
Avery Hall, 2 in tho Conservator}', and 14 at private residences 
within the university grounds. Of the 28 students in whom the cases 
especially investigated developed, the places of residence during the 
period of causation of the outbreak were as follows: 10 at Norton 
Hall, 7 at 1). A. R. Hall, 7 at Grant Lee Hall, 3 at Avery Hall, and 1 
at a private home. Thus it appeared that place of residence within 
the university grounds did not in itself influence importantly the 
chances for infection. 

Diagnosis and clinical course of cases . — The clinical course of the 
cases was quite typical of typhoid fever caused by heavy dosage 
infection in young vigorous persons. For a largo majority of the 
cases tho clinical diagnosis was confirmed by laboratory tests. 

The mode of onset and the clinical course of the cases furnished 
contributory evidence for tho epidemiological diagnosis of the situa- 
tion. In many of the cases the onset was sudden with severe head- 
ache, chill, sharp abdominal pain, or a feeling of being “completely 
knocked out.” For a large proportion the temperature recorded 
immediately after the student was reported ill was as high as 104° F., 
and after running high for some days gradually declined. Thus, the 
temperature charts presented a very different picture from that with 
the step-ladder riso usually given by cases caused by small dosage 
inf ection. The duration of the fever in the cases occurring in this 
outbreak was seldom over three weeks, and for a very considerable 
proportion not more than two weeks. Intestinal hemorrhages were 
common — occurring in over 60 per cent of tho cases lreatod at the 
university hospital. Of the 28 cases especially studied, 12 either 
had sudden onsets of definite symptoms or were ill enough to give 
up and go to bed after having prodromal symptoms for a period of 
less than four days. 
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Immunization . — Five, or 18 per cent, of the 28 cases were in students 
who had received three doses of antityphoid vaccine within the pre- 
vious four years — one in 1020, two in 1922, one in 1923, and one had 
received the third dose only 10 days before onset of illness. Of the 
86 students not stricken in the outbreak who were canvassed, 32, or 
37.2 per cent, gave a history of having received antityphoid vaccine 
within the five-year period ending December 31, 1923. 

Three and iive-tenths per cent of the cases and 9.3 per cent in the 
control group gave a history of having had an attack of typhoid 
fever before December 1, 1923. 

The percentage of cases among the students who either had 
received antityphoid vaccination or had had a previous attack of 
typhoid fever pointed to heavy dosage infection in this outbreak. 

Bacillus-carriers . — As the outbreak was exclusively among the 
students taking meals in the university mess halls, and since the much 
exploited human “carrier” hypothesis may be applied conveniently 
on general and superficial evidence to almost any occurrence of any 
one of numerous infectious diseases, it was quite natural for the 
presence of a typhoid-bacillus “carrier” among the cooks or waiters 
or other workers in the mess halls to be suspected as the source of 
the infection. Such locally popular suspicion was strengthened 
somewhat perhaps by the fact that a recently employed cook in the 
main mess hall was named “Mary.” 

Much of the work in the mess halls was done by students. Careful 
attention was given in the course of our studies to the possibility of a 
“carrier” among the servants employed who were in a position to 
infect the food served to the students who developed typhoid fovor. 

From the information obtained, it appeared that Mary W., a 
colored woman employed as cook, was the only worker in the mess 
halls who was in a position possibly to have operated as a major factor 
in the spread of the infection. Mary was engaged as cook from 
November 22, 1923, to January 24, 1924. The main part of the 
period of causation of the outbreak was between January 1 and 
February 10. Thus, the synchronology was somewhat suggestive. 
She cooked in the kitchen at Norton llall from the beginning of her 
employment at the university to January 4, when she was transferred 
to the kitchen of Grant Lee Hall. From January 4 to the time of her 
departure from the university on January 24 she worked exclusively 
at Grant Lee Hall, If Mary had been the main factor in the spread 
of the infection, the occurrence of cases among the two groups of 
students taking meals in the two different mess halls should have 
been very different from what it was. The shift of the students 
from one moss hall to another made the study of this phase of the 
situation rather difficult. 
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From such information as could be obtained the circumstances 
appeared to have been as follows: For several months up to January 
4 about 300 students look their meals at Norton Ilall; then about 140 
of these students were transferred to the Grant Lee Hall mess; from 
January 5 to about February 5, when the exodus from the university 
occurred, the number of students taking mods at Norton Hall mess 
was about 160 and at Grant Lee Hall mess about 140. On February 
8, the Norton Ilall mess was closed, and after that date almost all of 
the resident students (about 100) remaining at the university took 
their meals at Grant Lee Ilall moss. During the period of causation of 
the outbreak, about 15 resident students boarded at private homes on 
the campus. None of them was stricken. About 15 others took 
their meals regularly during that period at the Blue Bird restaurant 
on the campus. One of them who had meals occasionally within 
this period either at Norton or Grant Lee Hall mess was stricken. 
Another food place patronized considerably by the students was 
located across the street from the campus and was designated as the 
“hunk stand.” There sandwiches, cakes, candies, and soft drinks 
were obtainable. Only 4 of the 2S cases especially studied were in 
students who had eaten at the “hunk stand” within the 30 dayB 
immediately before onset of their illness. It &p|>eared, therefore, 
that if the infection causing the outbreak had been spread through 
food it must have been spread through that served either at Norton 
or Grant Leo Hall mess, or both. Mary had cooked at each place for 
a part of the period of causation of the outbreak. 

Of the 28 cases furnishing detailed epidemiological histories, 17 
were in students ■who had eaten at Norton Hall but not at Grant Lee 
within the three weeks before definite onset of illness, six had eaten 
at Grant Lee but not at Norton, and live had eaten at both of these 
mess halls. The statements obtained as to the places at which meals 
were taken by these 2S students during the period within which they 
must have become infected were as follows : 


* 

Norton 

Hall 

Grant 

Lee 

Hall 

Blue 

lliid 

taurant 

“filmic 
stand " 

Solely.. . 

13 

3 

0 

. 

0 

Principally 

Occasionally 

S 

4 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 0 

; 4 

Total 

22 

I 

11 

4 

i 4 

. 


The dates of definite onset of illness of the cases in the 23 students 
wbo had taken meals at either Norton Hall or Grant Lee Hall to the 
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exclusion of the other haU are indicated in the following tabular 
statement: 



Number of cases in students 
who ate at— 


Number of eases in students 
who ate at— 

Date of definite 
onset 

N oi ton 
but not 

1 at Grant 
i Lee 

! Grant 
Lee but 
not at 
Norton 

Both 

Norton 

and 

Grant Lee 

Date of definite 
onset 

Norton 
but not 
at Grant 
Lee 

Grant 
Lee but 
not at 
Norton 

Both 

Norton 

and 

Grant Lee 

Jan. 21 

1 

0 

0 

Feb 10 

0 

0 

1 

Jan. 22 

1 

0 

0 

Feb. 12 

0 

1 

0 

Jnn. 24 

0 

0 

1 

Feb. 14 

0 

0 

1 

Jan. 2fi 

1 

0 

0 

Feb. 1A 

1 

1 

0 

Jan. 27 

1 

0 

0 

Feb. 17 

l 

0 

0 

Jan. 28 

2 

0 

0 

Feb. 21 

0 

o 

1 

Feb. 4 

1 

0 

0 

Feb 22 

0 

0 

1 

Feb 5 

2 

0 

o 

Feb, 29 

0 

J 

o 

Feb. 6 

Fell 7 

5 1 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mar. 1 

0 

1 

0 

Feb 8 

Feb. 9 

0 

0 

Total 

17 

6 

5 


If there was no error in the statement obtained to the effect that 
from January 4 to February 5 the number of students taking meals 
at the Norton Hall mess and the Grant Lee Hall mess was, respec- 
tively, 160 and 140, the disproportionately large number of eases in 
this group of 28 from among the students who took their meals at 
Norton Hall mess is peculiar and can not be explained with entire 
satisfaction on the evidence at hand. It may be that the exodus 
from the university about February 5 was more extensive among the 
students who for the month before had been messing at Grant Lee 
than among those who for the same period had been messing at 
Norton, so that fewer of the Grant Lee group who developed typhoid 
fever were available for interview at the university hospital on 
March 16, Such a possible explanation is supported by the results 
of a canvass among 86 students who had not been stricken in the 
outbreak. The statement from those 86 students was to the effect that 
within the period of 60 days covered by the months of January and 
February, 23 of them had eaten at Norton mess but not at Grant 
Lee mess, 8 had eaten at Grant Lee but not at Norton mess, and 55 
had eaten either at both or at neither of these two mess halls. Thus 
the proportion in this “control” group giving a history of eating at 
Norton mess to the exclusion of Grant Lee mess, or vice versa, was 
approximately the same as obtained with the 28 students who devel- 
oped typhoid fever. 

If there was no error in the record of the number of students 
patronizing these two different messes, and if the exodus from the 
university was not proportionately greater for the Grant Lee mess 
group, then it appears that though some of the infection was spread 
in both messes, the bulk of it was spread in the Norton Hall mesa 
(see p. 1307). 
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1111) cook, Mary, was transferred from Norton to Grant Lee mess 
kitchen on January 4. Unless she loft some infection at Norton Beil 
which continued to get into the food served there for some time after 
she had gone to Grant Lee, it docs not appear likely, in viow of the 
general character of the outbreak and the clinical course of the cases — 
with, inferentially, short incubation periods — that she could have 
been responsible for the cases developing on and after February 4 
among those who patronized Norton Hall mess to the exclusion of 
Grant Lee Hall mess. Unless she left some infection at Grant Lee 
which continued to operate there for some time after her departure 
from the university on January 24, it does not appear likely, in view 
of the same considerations, that she could have been responsible for 
the cases developing on and after February 21 among the patrons of 
Grant Lee moss. 

Both of these mess halls were run on very economical principles. 
Almost invariably all of the food prepared on one day was disposed 
of on that day. Now and then a small quantity of potatoes or other 
vegetables might be left over, but immediately before being served 
again it would be thoroughly reheated. According to the informa- 
tion obtained, the left-over food at neither mess, within the period 
of causation of the outbreak, included in any instance anything such 
as head cheese, pudding, cake, or other food likely to be served 
without being reheated and in or on which typhoid bacilli might live 
for a number of days and perhaps multiply. 

The high case incidence, the explosiveness of the outbreak, the 
clinical course of the cases, and all the other features of the outbreak 
strongly suggested heavy dosage infection with short incubation 
periods resulting. Such dosage is not reasonably to be expected 
from the contamination of food with excreta on the fingers of a 
“carrier” or on the feet of inserts unless the food is so contaminated 
some time before it is eaten and is of a sort in which typhoid bacilli 
will multiply rapidly. According to all the information obtained, 
there was no likelihood of such conditions being fulfilled in the 
course of the handling of the foods at the mess halls involved. 

Though botli the clinical and the epidemiological evidence was 
opposed to the hypothesis of infection from a human “carrier” among 
the workers in the mess halls of the university, Mr. Fullerton traced 
the cook, Mary, to her home in a distant neighborhood, and succeeded 
in obtaining specimens of blood, feces, and urine from her. The 
laboratory examinations of these specimens by the State health 
department were reported negative for typhoid. 

Thus, both epidemiological and bacteriological findings appear to 
justify the conclusion reached that cook Mary could not have been 
an important factor in the spread of the infection; but the possibility 



of temporary “carriers” among student workers in each of the two 
mess halls, of course, could not be eliminated absolutely. 

As the evidence was being collected to determine whether a human 
earner of typhoid bacilli among the food handlers in the university 
mess halls could have been responsible, careful consideration was 
given to every possible factor which might have operated to cause, 
outside the mess halls, the infection of foods or beverages to which 
the students were exposed in the mess halls or elsewhere. 

I binicing water . — There was no disproportionate case incidence 
from exposure to the w r ater delivered from any tap or set of taps 
within the university grounds. Thus it appeared that the infection 
could not have been caused by local contamination of any of the 
whaler mains. As is indicated in the section under the heading 
“water supply” of this report, the university water supply as a 
whole could not have been an important vector of the infection 
causing the outbreak. 

Of the 28 cases especially investigated, all were in students w T ho 
within the 30 days prior to onset of illness had used the university 
supply as the sole or principal source of waiter for drinking purposes. 
Twenty-three of them had been exposed to no oilier drinking w ater. 
Five had used this water principally and had occasionally drunk 
water outside the university grounds. 

Soda water.- -Eighteen of the 28 cases gave a history of no exposure 
to soda water or other soft drinks. Ten were in students w r ho had 
indulged in soft drinks at the “hunk stand,” and two of these had 
drunk soda water also while visiting in some near-by town. As 
only 36 per cent of the 28 students stricken gave a history of exposure 
to drinking or eating at the “hunk stand” within the 30 days prior 
to onset of illness, and as 71 per cent of the 86 students canvassed 
among those who were not stricken gave a history of such exposure 
in January or February, it was evident that the “hunk stand” was 
not an important factor in the distribution of the infection. 

Ice nram . — Only 2 of the 28 cases gave a history of exposure to 
ice cream — 1 at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and 1 at Corbin, Ky. 

Raw vegetables. — Twenty-live of the 28 students furnishing the 
cases especially investigated were sure that they had not eaten, 
within the 30 days before onset of their illness, any raw vegetables 
such as lettuce or celery, which might have served as vectors of 
infection. 

Raw shellfsh . — None of the 28 cases gave a history of exposure to 
raw oysters, clams, or other shellfish. 

Personal contact . — Only 5 of the 28 cases w r ere in students who, 
within the period of infection, w^cre associated with previous cases to 
a sufficient degree for their infection to be considered as possibly 
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due to personal contact. It is quite doubtful that any of these S 
eases was a secondary case. 

The prevention of the occurrence of a considerable number of 
secondary cases from direct personal contact infection was clearly 
attributable to the very thorough prophylactic measures which were 
carried out by the attending physicians, the nurses, and the univer* 
sity authorities. As the cases developed, the patients were isolated 
promptly. The sanitary measures at the bedside, including disin- 
fection of excreta, proper care of hands, scalding of dishes, etc., 
appeared to have been well enforced. 

Milk . — As one possible factor after another was eliminated in the 
course of investigation, the evidence continued to point to milk as 
the major vector of the infection. 

The explosive character of the outbreak, the high ease incidence 
among the exposed, the large proportion of cases with sudden onsets 
of pronounced and severe symptoms, the clinical course of the cases, 
and the relatively low degree of resistance furnished by recent anti* 
typhoid vaccination— all were suggestive of heavy dosage infection 
such as may come from milk into which typhoid bacilli, introduced 
through contamination with (perhaps) highly diluted or very minute 
quantities of human excreta, have had time to multiply before the 
milk is ingested. 

Kaw milk was one of the staple articles of diet in the mess halls. 
Therefore it was entirely possible for infection in milk to reach 
most of the resident students. 

Of the 28 students furnishing the eases investigated in detail, 
all stated that for the four weeks or more prior to the onset of their 
illness they had partaken freely of the milk served in the mess Halls- — * 
25 having used it regularly as a beverage, 2 having used it in cereals 
regularly and also as a beverage occasionally, and 1 having used it in 
cereals only. 

Of the 86 students in the “control” group canvassed, 76 per cent 
stated that they used milk as a beverage? in January and February. 
Thus it appeared that the case incidence in tlie outbreak had been 
somewhat higher among those who were milk drinkers than among 
those who were not. 

The milk supply of the university during the period of causation 
of the outbreak was obtained from four different sources and in 
amounts as follows: (1) The university herd, 40 gallons a day; 
(2) farm of W, 16 gallons a day; (3) farm of S, 20 gallons a day; 
and (4) dairy of 0, 8 gallons of cream a week. 

The cream bought from dairyman C. was all made into butter, 
and as no butter, but oleomargarine instead, was supplied to the 
mess halls, that part of the cream supply was dismissed from con- 
sideration as a vector of the infection. 
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According to the statements obtained, it appeared that the daily 
distribution of the milk from the other three sources was about as 
follows: 

The, university herd supply: Of the morning milk, 15 quarts of 
the whole milk were bottled and sold to families at Harrogate; Some 
was delivered to the households of members of the faculty on the 
campus. What was left was separated at the university creamery, 
the cream being stored for butter making and the skim milk being sent 
to the mess halls. The night milk (whole) was sent to the mess 
halls. Some of the butter made from the university herd cream was 
used in the households of the members of the faculty, and the re- 
mainder was sold to the trade in two or three towns in the general 
vicinity. The university herd milk was always run through the 
creamery before that from the outside sources. After the outside 
farm milk had been run through the creamery, the parts of the sep- 
arator and the other dairy equipment which had been in contact with 
the milk were said to have been thoroughly scalded invariably be- 
fore the next day's supply of university herd milk was processed. 

Supplies from farms of W. and S. : Milk from these farms was 
delivered to the university creamery in the morning, the deliveries 
including the night milk of the day before and the morning milk of 
that day. Some of these parts of the supply were separated, the cream 
being stored for butter making, but all of the milk, whether skim or 
whole, from both of these outside farms was distributed to and con- 
sumed in the mess halls. It was understood from the statement of 
the dairy manager in our first interview with him that all the butter 
made from the cream derived from the farms of W. and S. went to the 
mess halls, but later on, after we had learned that oleomargarine 
instead of butter was used in the mess halls, he said there had been 
a misunderstanding and that the butter made from those creams 
was distributed as was that made from the college herd cream. 
It appeared certain that only a small proportion of the butter supply 
was made from cream separated from the milk bought from farmers 
W. and S., and it is quite probable that on some days none of the 
cream from either of these sources went into the butter-making 
supply. All the statements obtained were definitely to the effect 
that none of the milk received from farmer W. or S. was distributed 
to any place except the student mess halls. Whatever cream from 
these sources was used for butter making, was “ripened” for four 
to eight days before being churned: 

The university creamery was fairly well equipped and appeared to 
be operated in a cleanly manner. The water running through the 
cooling room where the cans of milk were stored was exposed to con- 
tamination from near-by sewers, cesspools, and privies. There were 
two grossly insanitary open-surface privies on the side of the hill 
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within 60 feet of the dairy. These would constitute a definite source 
of danger in the warmer weather seasons, because flies could readily 
make the trip from the exposed excreta to the milk in the dairy. 

If the infection causing the outbreak had been introduced into 
the milk — including that from the university herd — at the dairy, 
there would have been no reason for the outbreak to have been con- 
finod to those who took their meals at the mess halls. Therefore it 
appeared that if the infection was milk-borne, the vector must have 
been the milk obtained from farmer W. or farmer S., or both. These 
sources of milk wore visited and inspected on the morning of March 
17. The conditions surrounding the dairying business of W. wore 
found appallingly insanitary. The residence was located in a gulch. 
The milk house was about 40 feet from the residence and was over a 
small stream fed by a near-by spring and several other springs up the 
gulch. No privy was provided for the use of the family. Itocent 
deposits of human excreta were observed between the residence and 
the milk house. The water in the stream over which the milk house 
was built and in which the cans of milk were set for cooling was ex- 
posed to gross pollution from several open-surface privies and stubles 
within a hundred yards or so up the gulch. Presumably the ob- 
viously contaminated water from W.’s spring or from the stream fed 
by this spring was used for washing the milk cans. The stable yard, 
located about 50 yards down gulch from the residence, was dirty. 
The cows were dirty. Incidentally it may be stated that these cows 
had never been tuberculin-tested. All the conditions surrounding 
the dairying were such as to make certain the introduction, from time 
to time, of human excreta into the milk sent from this farm to the 
university. A typhoid-fever patient or a human carrier of typhoid 
bacilli on this place, or at any of the several homes within the 
immediate vicinity up the gulch, would complete the chain of cir- 
cumstances necessary to the introduction of infectious matter into 
the milk. There were a good many visitors to this settlement 
between December 1, 1923, and January 1, 1924. Upon inquiring 
about illness in the neighborhood, we learned that Mr. W. himself, 
who had most to do with the handling of the milk, became indisposed 
about December 10. By Christmas Day he had become ill enough 
to givo up and go to bed . Af ter remaining in bed for about a week, he 
returned to work but felt “poorly” for two or three weeks afterwards. 
He was not attended by a physician and his case was not diagnosed 
during his illness. Mr. W. was not at homo at the time of our visit. 
Specimens of feces, urine, and blood were obtained from him a few 
days later and sent to the State health department for examination. 
The feces and urine were reported nogative for typhoid, but the 
blood in high dilution gave a positive Widal reaction. It seems 
45480°— 25t 2 
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highly probable that Mr. W/s case was one of mild typhoid fever-, 
and that either Mr. W. or some visitor from whom he contracted the 
disease was the source and the milk from his farm the vector of the 
infection causing the outbreak at the university. 

The conditions surrounding the dairying of farmer S. were also 
grossly insanitary but not so pronounced as those at the place of 
farmer W. No history was obtained of recent illness suggesting 
typhoid in the household or immediate neighborhood of farmer S. 

There was. no way of ascertaining the proportion in which the milk 
received from W. was distributed to each of the mess halls involved. 
It is quite possible that most of it went to Norton Hall moss. This 
seems to offer the most probable explanation of the apparent dis- 
proportion of cases among the students who took their meals at that 
mess. (Seo pp. 1307 to 1308.) 

If butter was made from cream separated from milk received from 
both W. and S. and was sent to the faculty households and the extra- 
university trade, the explanation of the entire escape from the out- 
break by the consumers of that butter might be found in one of the 
following hypotheses: 

(1) The organisms of the strain causing the outbreak were not 
sufficiently virulent to cause disease unless ingested in large number. 

(2) None of the cans of milk containing the infection (and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that the milk was not uniformly infected so as to 
have typhoid bacilli in every 5-gallon lot) was drawn upon for cream 
used in the butter making. 

(3) The typhoid bacilli of the strain operative wore not suf- 
ficiently vigorous to survive in the souring cream. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlio practical conclusion based on the findings was (March 17, 
1924) and is (April 11, 1925) that the outbreak was caused by 
infection in a milk supply obtained from a farm within the vicinity 
of the university and consumed by tho students taking their meals 
in tho mess halls of tho university. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations submitted on the evening of March 17, 1924, 
to the president of the university, several members of the faculty, 
the two attending physicians, and tho head of the Rod Cross force 
coming from Atlanta, Ga., to assist (and who did assist with a high 
degree of efficiency) in the study and the control of the outbreak, 
were as follows: 

(1) Begin at once and continue pasteurization of all milk to be 
used at eating places at the university and discontinue as soon as 
practicable the use of all milk except that obtained from the univer- 
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sity dairy herd until radical sanitary improvements can be made on 
the dairy farms outside the university grounds from which the 
auxiliary supplies are obtained. 

(2) Insist upon antityphoid vaccination of all students who did 
not have typhoid fever in the recent outbreak, or who have not been 
vaccinated against typhoid fever within the last six months, as they 
return to or enter the university within the next 12 months. 

(3) Continue rigid sanitary precautions to prevent the spread of 
infection from known typhoid-fever patients for at least three weeks 
after temperature of patient becomes normal, and, if practicable, 
until two bacteriological examinations show them free from infection. 

(4) Disinfect at once and abolish as soon as possible all insanitary 
(open) privies within the university grounds, and replace them 
either with water-closets, connected with the sewerage system, or 
with sanitary (fly-tight) privies. 

(5) Have rigid cleanliness carried out in kitchens and dining halls, 
including thorough scalding or sterilization of used dishes and eating 
utensils, and cleanliness of hands and clothing of workers. 

(0) Keep one or more public health nurses at the university to 
help carry out sanitary measures and to instruct in hygiene. 

(7) Have a thorough overhauling of water and sewerage systems 
as soon as practicable to mako them more efficient. 

(8) Have food handlers now at the university, and others to be 
employed, examined so far as may be practicable to determine their 
freedom from infection. 

POSTSCRIPT 

According to reports received from the university, it appears that 
the above recommendations have been carried out in the main. 
Pasteurization of tho milk supply was begun at once and has been 
continued. 

In a letter dated March 30, 1925, from tho president of the univer- 
sity is the statement that not a case of typhoid fever has occurred at 
the Lincoln Memorial University since March 17, 1924. 

With the sanitary measures already carried out, and expected to 
be continued, and with the additional measures which readily can 
be and presumably will be carried out, there is every reason to believe 
that Lincoln Memorial University is now and will be hereafter a safer 
place at which to live, so far as exposure to infectious disease is 
concerned, than it was previous to the outbreak of typhoid fever 
described in this report. 

The occurrence of this outbreak indicates (1) tho critical impor- 
tance of pasteurization of all public or community milk supplies; 
(2) the wisdom of making practical sanitation a part of tho curric- 
ulum of every seat of learning; and (3) the need of having in our 
rural communities well-organized whole-time local health service. 
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HEATH BATES IN A GROUP OP INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OP PRINCIPAL CAUSES OP DEATH, MARCH AND APRIL, 192A, AND 

APRIL AND YEAR, 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
May, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. It 
presents the mortality experience of the company for March and 
April, 1925, and for April and year, 1924. The rates are based bn a 
strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured persons. 

Only one important disease, influenza, registered a considerably 
higher death rate in this group for April this year than for the same 
month last year; whereas large declines are shown for tuberculosis, 
organic heart diseases, pneumonia, and diarrheal complaints, and 
smaller reductions for typhoid fever, cancer, and puerperal causes. 
The death rate for April, 1925, for all causes was 10.1 per 1,000, as 
compared with 10.8 for April, 1924 — a reduction of 6 per cent. 

The record for fatal accidents was less favorable, showing an 
increase over the corresponding period of last year. Automobile 
fatalities during April, as in March, recorded an increase this year. 

Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 Uvea exposed, March and 
April , 1925 , and April and year , 192 4 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance CX>.] 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 


Cause of death 

i 

April, 

1925 

March, 

1925 

April, 

1924 

Year 
1924 » 

Total, aJl causes. r - r _ 

1,014.9 

1, 025. 6 

1,076.5 

907.5 


Typhoid fever . . 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

4.4 

Measles - 

4 5 

3 4 

14.8 

7,2 

Ree-rlfit. finvmr . T „ „„ ^ . 

4 8 

6. 1 

6.7 

4.4 

Whooping cough 

8.8 

6.9 

11.6 

7.4 

Diphtheria *1 n , T ,.. rirr „ _ 

12.8 

11.5 

12.6 

13.2 

Influenza - 

44.5 

47.7 

29. 1 

16.0 

Tuberculosis (all forms) „„„ 

105. 4 

113.4 

120.5 

104. 5 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Cancer — 

92.3 

70,0 

99.3 

69.9 

106.1 

73.1 

92.6 

70.4 

Diabetes mcllitus ................. ... 

10,1 

17,9 

16.9 

14.9 

Cerebral hemorrhage... 

56.6 

58.3 

60.5 

60.2 

Organic diseases of heart 

138.5 

146.1 

147. 5 

123.7 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

134 0 

140.4 

148. 5 

88.8 

Other respiratory diseases. 

16.8 

18.7 

19.2 

13.9 

Diarrhea and enteritis. 

17.5 

16.9 

20.8 

32.2 

Bright's disease (chronic nephritis) ... .......... 

76.1 

76.8 

75.8 

65. 5 

Puerperal state 

18.9 

10.2 

19.8 

16.8 

Suicides 

7.2 

7.7 

8.1 

7.2 

Homicides _ 

7.7 

6.5 

7,5 

7.1 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

57. 3 

52.6 

52.8 

62.7 

Traumatism by automobile 

13.6 

14.0 

13.0 

16.7 

All other causes 

215. 2 

203*3 

227.9 

187.0 





* All figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 

* Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1924. 


ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Compensation granted under workmen’s compensation act for weak- 
ened resistance due to occupation resulting in grinder’s consumption . — 
(Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors.) The plaintiff was employed 
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by the defendant company for a number of years in wet grinding* 
In the plaintiff’s occupation of tool grinder, water, laden with mi- 
nute particles of grindstone and steel, was constantly splashed upon 
the operator and the gritty matter taken into the lungs through the 
nose and mouth. The lodgement of these particles in the lungs 
produced in the plaintiff a disease known as pneumoconiosis which 
developed into a mixed infection of a tubercular, staphylococcic, 
and streptococcic nature. The so-called occupational disease amend- 
ments of the workmen’s compensation act read in part as follows: 

If an injury arises out of and in the course of the employment, it shall bo no 
bar to a claim for compensation that it can not be traced to a definite occurrence 
which can be located in point of time and place. * * * 

The word “injury” as the same is used in said chapter shall be construed to 
include any disease which is due to causes peculiar to the occupation and which 
is not of a contagious, communicable, or mental nature. 

The court held that the injury in this case was a weakened 
resistance to infection called pneumoconiosis, which injury was not 
communicable, and the fact that grinder’s consumption (a com- 
municable. disease) developed from the injury did not bar recovery 
of compensatin. The court said in part: 

The consequent, effects of the weakened resistance to infection in this case, 
to wit, the infection producing grinder’s consumption, is not the injury com- 
pensated for; it is the weakened resistance to infection which is the injury 
compensated for; the consequences of that condition when infection occurs is 
deemed a part of the weakened resistance to infection (Kovaliski v. Collins Co. 
ct. al., 128 Atl. 288 ^ 1 . 

Comity area plan law for control and suppression of tuberculosis in 
cattle held valid. - -(' Minnesota Supremo Court.) Chapter 269, Laws 
of 1923, authorizing counties to put into effect the county area plan 
for the control and suppression of tuberculosis in cattle was held 
valid, the court stating that the object of the statute was to pro- 
mote and preserve the public health. (Schulte et al. v. Fitch ct al., 
202 N. W. 719.) 

AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN OCTOBER 

The annual convention of the American Dietetic Association will 
be hold at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 111., on October 
12, 13, 14, and 15, 1925. 

The program is being arranged to include the various branches of 
the food problem. The first three days will be devoted to a program 
of speeches, discussions, and exhibits, while the last day will be given 
over to a series of trips having for their purpose the demonstration 
of the practical application of dietetic knowledge, especially the 
results in infant feeding achieved by the Infant Welfare Organization 
of Chicago, stations of which organization will be open for inspec- 
tion. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 6, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for week ended June 6 t 1925, and corresponding week of 1924 • ( From 

the Weekly Health Index, June 9, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended 
June 6, 1925 

Policies in force 60, 133, 70S 

Number of death claims _ 10, 774 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9* 3 


Corresponding 
Week, 1924 


56, 256, 504 
11, 000 
10.2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 6, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 . ( From the Weekly Health Index , June 9, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 



Week ended June 

C, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 6, 
1925 * 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities) 

7,425 

14.0 

12.3 

899 

741 





Akron ___ _ 

51 



3 

11 

33 

Albany • ... 

29 

12.6 

18.5 

2 

5 

44 

Atlanta 

105 

12 

8 

Baltimore * 

235 

15.4 

13.5 

20 

28 

58 

Birmingham 

03 

16.0 

12.5 

10 

6 

Boston 

232 

15.4 

13.6 

41 

21 

109 

Bridgejx>rt 

33 

2 

3 

32 

Buffalo 

378 

16.8 

a 9 

35 

19 

142 

Cambridge... ... 

28 

13.0 

10.7 

6 

0 

103 

Camden 

33 

13.4 

16. 1 

5 

4 

82 

Chicago *___ 

724 

12.6 

10.8 

81 


72 

Cincinnati 

136 

17.3 

14 6 

7 

13 

41 

Cleveland.. 

271 

15 1 

9.8 

39 

20 

97 

Columbus 

92 

17.1 

11 7 

10 

4 

94 

Dallas 

47 

12.7 

11.1 

12 

9 

Dayton 

53 

16.0 

10 2 

4 

4 

64 

Denver 

80 

14.8 

13.0 

8 

11 

Des Moines ....... 

32 

11.2 

11.1 

3 

2 

51 

Detroit 

332 

67 

43 

113 

Duluth 

24 

31.3 

12.0 

3 

5 

63 

Eric 

28 


5 

2 

98 

Fall River * 

22 

9 5 

16. 4 

2 

9 

29 

Flint 

20 

8.0 

8.8 

4 j 

2 

66 

Fort Worth 

23 

7.9 

8.4 

2 

1 


Grand Rapids ......... 

39 

13.3 

10.5 

6 ! 

1 

78 

Houston. 

i 40 

12.6 

14.7 

7 

6 

Indianapolis 

! 114 

16.0 

11.3 

11 

6 

76 

Jersey City ........... 

86 

14.2 

12.5 

10 

13 

70 

Kansas City 

26 

11.0 

15.0 

3 

3 

63 

Kansas City, Mo 

03 

13.2 

11.6 

4 

9 

Los Aitedos 

269 

41 

34 

114 

Louisville 

65 

19. 1 

14.7 

3 

6 | 

26 

Lowell 

1 27 

1Z1 

12. 2 

3 

3 

52 

Lynn 

28 

13.9 

15.6 

4 

4 

106 

Memphis 

69 

20.6 

16.9 

14 

4 

Milwaukee ........ 

113 

11.7 

11.6 

27 

19 

123 

Minneapolis... ........ 

102 

12,5 

12.7 

8 

11 

43 

Nashville *_ _ 

39 

14.9 

16.5 

6 

2 

New Bedford 

24 

6.3 

9.0 

5 

2 

83 

New Haven... __ 

70 

20.4 

8.0 

4 

8 

52 

Now Orleans 

150 

19. 6 

15.5 

24 

12 


New York 

1,698 

181 

13.7 

12.4 

200 

185 

80 

Bronx Borough. ........... 

10.5 

9.3 

15 

14 

52 

Brooklyn Borough ....... 

664 

13.2 

11.3 

81 

64 

85 

Manhattan Borough ............ 

688 

15.9 

14.7 

85 

82 

85 

Queens Borough 

127 

11.5 

1&2 

16 

19 

79 

Richmond Borough 

38 

14.8 

2L5 i 

3 

6 

54 


t A nnual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births — an annual rate based cm deathB under 1 year for (be week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

1 Deaths for week ended Friday, June 5, 1925. 
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June 10, 1025 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 6 , 1925, infant mortality , annual death rale, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health Index , June 9, 1925, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended June 

6, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate j>er 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
eudod 
June 0, 
1925 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Newark, N. J 

122 

14.1 

11.9 

22 

10 


Norfolk. 

31 

9 

5 

.... ■Til 

Oakland 

44 

9.0 

11.2 

8 

6 

94 

Oklahoma City 

21 

3 

1 

Omaha 

38 

9 4 

10.3 

A 

4 

58 

Paterson 

40 

14.7 

12.2 

9 

4 

151 

Philadelphia 

504 

13. 3 

12.3 

54 

54 

68 

Pittsburgh 

218 

18.0 

14.7 

25 

22 

88 

Portland, Or eg 

63 

11.6 

13.3 

3 

4 

31 

Providence-. J ...... 

72 

15. 3 

14.5 

0 

8 

48 

Richmond 

64 

17.9 

16.7 

4 

7 

49 

Rochester 

70 

Jl. 0 

8.8 

3 

8 

24 

St. Louis 

210 

13 3 

13.7 

15 

15 


St Paul 

57 

12. 1 

9.0 

4 

6 

34 

Halt Lake City » 

22 

8.8 

10 5 

2 

5 

31 

San Antonio 

54 

14.2 

20 2 

16 

16 

San Francisco 

153 

14.3 

14.8 

6 

6 


Schenectady 

20 

13. 3 

9.9 

4 



Seattle 

79 

5 

1 


Somerville ... 

32 

16. 4 

12 5 

5 

1 


Spokane 

27 

12. 9 

12 5 

3 

2 


Springfield, Mass 

39 

13 3 

10. 9 

ft 

6 


Hyiacu.se,.. 

30 

9.8 

13.9 

4 

6 


Tacoma 

27 

13.5 

9.0 

2 

3 


Toledo 

90 

16.3 

12 5 

12 

5 

109 

Trenton 

42 

10.6 

12. 5 

3 

2 

49 

Washington, D. C 

191 

20. 0 

9. 5 

29 

6 

163 

Water bury 

27 

1 

6 

22 

Wilmington, Del 

29 

12.4 

10 0 

0 

4 

137 

Worcester 

50 

13. 1 

11. 2 

4 

1 

4A 

Yonkers. 

28 

13. 1 

9.0 

4 

1 

88 

Youngstown 

30 

11.7 

9.1 

3 

3 

38 






1 Deaths for week ended Friday, June 5, 1925. 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when f where f and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports aro preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for -Week Ended June 13, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox . 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox — 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARIZONA 


Chicken pox..,.. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis ... 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis. .. 
Whooping cough. 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Hookworm disease . 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

. Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra.-.. 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma.. - 


abka ns as— continued 


3 

24 
7 

61 

25 

87 
12 
25 
34 
39 

2 

19 

88 
71 
M 
53 


7 

29 

4 

3 

15 

47 

9 

18 

3 

11 

153 

4 

31 

1 

1 

37 

1 

2 

5 
2 


Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Long Bench 

Los Angeles 

Diphtheria 

Influenza - 

Lethargic encephalitis* 

Riverside. 

San Francisco 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis. 

Dei kf ley 

Clare* ront 

Long Ueacli 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

Monrovia 

Monterey 

Oakland 

San Diego 

San FiancLeo 

8cm let fever 

Smallpox* 

Glcndalo 

Los Angeles 

Lo? Angeles County 

Oakland 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 


( 1320 ) 


Cases 

- 15 

- 21 
21 


. 1 
. 1 
. 91 
. 13 

1 

.. 1 

f>2 

. 1 
1 

.. 1 
3 

.. 3 

.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 3 

X 95 

- 8 
. 36 
. 6 
. 12 
. 26 
- 12 


4 

6 

5 
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Colorado— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia ft 

Scarlet fever 7 

Septic sore throat . 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Denver - 1 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid (ever 1 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 31 

German measles . 40 

Influenza .. 5 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 270 

Mumps 33 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 2 

Pneumonia (all forms) 43 

Scarlet fever.. 35 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 33 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 119 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox ft 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 12 

Pneumonia — .. 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Tuberculosis- 0 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza . 1 

Malaria ft 

Mumps 3 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet, fever ft 

Smallpox - 9 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever - 1ft 

Whooping cough 0 

OISOJIUIA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 8 

Dysentery (53 

Influenza . 42 

Malaria 02 

*Measles 21 

Mumps - — 25 

Pellagia 10 

Pneumonia - 21 

Scarlet fever 4 

Septic sore throat 7 

Smallpox 32 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever (19 

Whooping cough 33 


ILLINOIS 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County.****. I 


Diphtheria: 

Cook County 59 

Scattering . 21 

Influenza .... * U 

Measles. 1,215 

Pneumonia: 

Chicago 140 

Scattering . ... 51 

Poliomyelitis 

Kane County 1 

Williamson County ... 1 

Scarlet fever. 

Cook County 147 

Kane County J„ 7 

Mr I^Hii County. 7 

Sangamon County . 6 

Seatiering 40 

Small pox- 

C-ook County 8 

Franklin County 17 

Pulaski County 5 

Vermilion County 5 

Scattering 15 

Tuberculosis 389 

Typhoid lever: 

Cook County 7 

Fayette County 9 

Scattering 18 

Whooping cough 239 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- Union County...... 1 

Chicken pox 86 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza. 23 

Measles- 150 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 33 

Smallpox...; 80 

Tubei culosis 70 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough 49 

H)WA 

Diphtheria 14 

Scarlet fever. . 9 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 71 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles . 3 

Influenza 22 

Measles * 14 

Mumps 103 

Pneumonia 36 

Rabies I 

Scabies I 

Scarlet fever 39 
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Kansas— © ontinued 

C&S68 


Smallpox... 9 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 106 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 16 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria 9 

Pneumonia 32 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 66 

Whooping cough 15 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 6 

Measles 8 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 2 

Sent let fever 13 

Tuberculosis * 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 8 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox 130 

Diarrhea and enteritis 2 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 2 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis l 

Measles 57 I 

Mumps 70 

Paratyphoid fever..., 3 

Pneumonia: 

Broncho 15 

Lobar 22 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 22 

Septio sore throat 3 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 86 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough '. 108 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox * 152 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 12 

Diphtheria 68 

Gorman measles 288 

Influenza 5 

Measles 881 

Mumps 30 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 28 

Pneumonia (lobar) 77 

Scarlet fever 114 

* Week ended Friday. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued 

Cases 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma .. 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) J... 126 

Tuberculosis (other forms) * 17 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough .. 107 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 67 

Measles..! 786 

Pneumonia Ill 

Scarlet fever 176 

Smallpox 39 

Tuberculosis 64 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hooping cough 230 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 138 

Diphtheria 49 

Measles 44 

Pneumonia 2 

Scai let fever 151 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 24 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria C 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 18 

Typhoid fever 20 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City; 

Chicken pox 52 

Diphtheria 49 

Influenza 6 

Measles 25 

Mumps 36 

Pneumonia 4 

Rabies 3 

Scarlet fever 116 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox 26 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 58 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 47 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 11 

Mumps 8 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Miles City... 1 

Scarlet fever 21 

Sept ic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 11 
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NEBRASKA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza . 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Small pox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


KEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia..- 

Puerperal septicemia 

Rabies in animals 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis. - 

Typhoid fe\er 

Whooping cough 

NEW VORK 

(Em'Iusivo of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles - 

Measles — 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox .. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough — 


Cases 
.. 13 
4 

- 3 

- 4 
.. 6 

31 

.. 1 
.. 9 


3 

165 

58 

3 

4H7 

96 

120 

7 

50 

180 


1 

3 

5 

n 

1 

6 

2 
1 

16 

G 

9 


1 

90 

15 

1 

728 

104 

3 
192 

11 

21 

215 

2 

68 

18 

2 

4 
A 

12 

37 

36 

150 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Okmulgee 1 

Chicken pox_ - 14 

Diphtheria - ® 

t Deaths. 


Oklahoma— continued 

Cases 


Influenza * 27 

Poliomyelitis— Bryan - 2 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 0 

Typhoid fever . „ 38 

Whooping cough 23 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken jk>x 10 

Diphtheria 

Port laud 14 

Scattering 4 

Influenza 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles - 1 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia *2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever. 1 

W hooping cough .. 19 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Diphtheria 3 

Mumps l 

Pneumonia- 1 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 8 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria. . 8 

1 ) j sentery (epidemic) 58 

Influenza 20 

Measles 14 

Mumps - 32 

Pellagra * 33 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Rabies m man I 

Scarlet fever ... . 10 

Smallpox 13 

Trachoma 5 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 47 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria - 1 

Measles.. 47 

Mumps 62 

Scarlet fever 7 

Whooping cough 24 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox: 

Acoomac County * * 2 

Craig County 2 
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WASHINGTON 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Diphtheria.... 
Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 



Wisconsin— continued 


Cases 


.Coses 

. 60 

Milwaukee— Continued. 


. 18 

Tuberculosis 

26 

. 16 

Whooping cough 


. 5 

Scattering: 


. 49 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


. 30 

Chicken pox. ... 

146 

. 34 

Diphtheria 

30 

31 

German measles 

1M 

3 

Influenza 

47 

. 125 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 


Measles 

221 


Mumps 

67 

1 

Pneumonia 

15 

.. 15 

Scarlet fever 

146 

3 

Smallpox ....... 

32 

2 

Tuberculosis 

27 


Whooping cough 

62 


WYOMING 


.. 42 

Chicken pox 

15 

.. 11 

Diphtheria 

5 

.. 30 

Mumjw 

4 

.. 145 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 

3 

.. 52 

Scarlet fever 

10 

.. 0 

Smallpox. 

1 

0 

Typhoid fever 

1 

.. «i 

W hooping cough 

3 


Reports for Week 

PISTKICT OF COLUMBH 

Cases 


Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 10 

Measles 27 

Pneumonia 0 

Scarlet fever - 215 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis 23 

Whooping cough 15 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 59 

Influenza 4 

Measles. 10 

Mumps 71 

Ophthalmia neon at orum 1 

Pneumonia 10 

Ihibies 1 

Scarlet fever 135 

Smallpox 23 

Trachoma ’ 4 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 8 

VV hooping cough 29 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 2 

Mumps C 

Scarlet fever * 8 

Btnalipnx 26 


Ended June 6, 1925 

I NKBKAdK A -CO 11 1 inUCtl 

| Cases 


Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 18 

NORTH P\KOTA 

Chiekenpox 16 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles 1 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 6 

Whooping cough 6 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.. Ill 

Dengue lever 1 

Diphtheria 24 

Dysentery (epidemic) 12 

Influenza 20 

.Measles 34 

Mumps 69 

Pappiitaci fever 6 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pell.igra 12 

Pneumonia 8 

Rabies in man 2 

Scarlet fever 45 

Smallpox 97 

Trachoma * 2 

Tuberculosis - 44 

Typhoid fever 29 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 51 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 
bro- 1 
spinal 
menin- 
gitis 

Diph- 

theria 


Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

B 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

May, tm 











Arkansas 

■ I 

9 

175 

320 

110 


0 

12 

18 

44 

Connecticut 

4 

103 

22 


985 


i 

364 

2 

19 

Indiana _ _ _ __ __ 

! 3 

84 

257 



iSSfi 

i 



39 

1 

0 

239 

35 

i 

2,331 

0 

6 

1, 321 

86 

83 

Missouri 

2 

330 

36 

34 

142 

0 



93 

20 

Vermont 


12 


0 

52 

0 

0 

41 


1 0 

Wisconsin 

3 

HO 

! 778 


1, 718 

0 

3 

641 

243 | 

9 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended May 30, 1925: 

Number of rats examined 2, 542 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined-. 1, 170 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 30, 1925: 

Number of rats examined * — 106, 951 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 187 

Number of squirrels examined 16, 094 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 26, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 30, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 1, 739 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined * 712 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to May 30, 1925 49, 820 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - — -- 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to May 30, 1925 1, 985 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected — 0 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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New Orleans y La. 

Week ended May 30, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected 353 

Number of inspections made 1, 021 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas_. - 22 

Number of rodents examined for plague 5, 015 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 30, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 113, 660 

Number of rodents found to lie plague infected 12 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 


Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria \. — For the week ended May 30, 1025, 34 States reported 
1,019 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 3i, 1924, tho 
same States reported 1,384 cases of this disease. Ninety-eight cities, 
situated in all parts of tho country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 28,100,000, reported 819 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended Ma} T 30, 1925. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 859 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 807 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. — Thirty-one States reported 4,987 cases of measles 
for the week ended May 30, 1925, and 7,778 cases of this disease 
for the week ended May 31, 1924. Ninety-eight cities reported 
3,238 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,843 eases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 2,549 cases; last year, 2,391 cases; 98 cities — 
this year, 1,521; last year, 1,189; estimated expectancy, 875 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended May 30, 1925, 34 States reported 
738 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 858 cases. Ninety-eight cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1925, 243 cases; 1924, 289 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 115 cases. These cities reported 10 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Three hundred and forty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended May 30, 1925, by 33 States. 
For tho corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 237 
cases. Ninety-eight cities reported 86 cases of typhoid fever for 
tho week this year, and 76 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 78 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 98 cities as follows: 1925, 
732 deaths; 1924, 643 deaths. 
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The “estimated expectancy” given tor diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox/ and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of th$ disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the* median is unsatisfactory the epidemic periods are {excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cuscs reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nino years, data are used for as many years ns possible, but 
no year earlier than 1015 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in tbfh" 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
casos 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influence 

Moa- 

slas, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

f§ 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 






’ 




Portland 

78, 129 

8 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

New Hampshire: 





, 




Concord. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Vermont: 





. 




Barre 

1 10, 008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Burlington 

23,613 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

e 

5 

I 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

770, 400 
120,912 


54 

29 

3 

1 

235 


20 

Fall River 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Springfield — 

144, 227 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 

0 

Worcester. 

191,927 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

6 

Rhode Island: 




1 





Pawtucket 

68, 799 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Providence. 

242, 378 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

12 

Connecticut 









Bridgeport-.,. 

i 143, 555 

1 138, 036 

6 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

New Haven 

172; 067 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

63 | 

0 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 







Buffalo 

636, 718 

5 

13 

10 

3 

0 

252 

1 

14 

New York 

5,927,625 

257 

254 

237 

15 

13 

213 

31 

162 

Rochester 

317,867 

1 

7 

4 


0 

90 

2 

10 

Syracuse 

184,511 

17 

7 

7 


0 

13 

15 

3 

Now Jersey* 





Camden — 

124, 157 

1 

3 

6 


0 

31 

1 

5 

Newark 

438,699 

33 

15 

14 

2 

: 0 

91 

8 

16 

Trenton 

127,390 

17 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 






315 

18 

55 

Philadelphia 

1, 922, 788 
613, 442 
110, 917 

54 

62 

130 


2 

Pittsburgh 

15 

21 

4 


3 

258 

C 

17 

Reading 

0 

2 

4 

0 

, 0 

96 

10 

1 

Scranton 

140, 636 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 






5 



8 

Cincinnati 

406,312 
888, 519 

7 

8 

9 


1 

2 

Cleveland 

95 

20 

25 

1 

2 

18 

9 

13 

Cnlunibiifi 

261, 082 
268, 338 

3 

3 

4 


4 

9 

0 

6 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

31 

4 

6 


1 

122 

0 

3 

Fort Wayne 

TrulifrnarhAlia 

93, 573 
342, 718 
76, 709 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8outh Bend 

6 

1 

3 

6 

6 

5 

0 

1 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Cinaro 

68,939 

4 

1 

; 

1 

0 

0 

47 

0 

2 

2, 886, 121 
55 , m 

61, 833 

83 

99 

2 

60 

9 

4 

645 

16 1 

59 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

10 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

43 

3-f 

2 

Detroit 

995, 668 

61 

45 

24 

2 

3 

28 

19 

35 

Flint 

117, 968 

2 

4 

0 ! 

0 

0 

36 

0 

i 

Grand Rapids 

* Population Jan. 1, 19 

145,947 

20. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

132 

0 

4 
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EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 

Wisconsin 

Mtvdison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior,*^ 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St Paul 

Iowa. 

Davenport 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri* 

Kansas City 

St Joseph.*- 

St Louis 

N ort h Dakota: 

Fargo 

(hand Forks 

South Dakota 

Sioux; Falla 

Nebraska* 

Lincoln 

Omaha. 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke-, 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 


42, 519 4 

484, 595 22 

64,393 6 

* 39, 671 0 


106, 289 7 

409, 125 48 

241, 891 45 

61, 262 0 

79, 662 1 1 

39, 667 8 

351,819 17 

78, 232 1 

803,853 30 

24,841 1 

14, 547 2 

29, 206 0 

58, 761 4 

204,382 15 

52, 555 1 

79, 201 7 


117,728 0 

773,580 96 

32, 361 0 

11, 301 0 

1 437, 571 9 

30,277 3 

159,089 5 

181,044 4 

55,502 2 

45,597 

57,918 0 

*56,208 0 

29, 171 5 

35. 719 1 

56,230 8 

71,245 0 

39,688 2 

25, 789 0 

222,963 10 

15,937 8 

89,448 8 

24,403 0 

56,050 0 


0 

11 

1 

1 


1 

14 

14 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

38 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

17 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 




* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
on pox, 
cases 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Coses 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 


ported 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 




■ 






Kentucky* 










Covington 

57, 877 

1 

1 

1 


HI 



2 

Louisville 

257,671 

2 


1 


0 

Tennessee: 




3 


7 

Memphis 

170, 067 
121, 128 

5 

2 

o 


HI 

18 

16 



Nashville 

3 

o 

o 


2 

^H4 

wsJMi 

Alabama. 






t 

Birmingham 

195, 901 
63, 858 

7 

I 

1 

0 

15 

3 

1 


1 


Mobile 

1 

1 


0 

Montgomery 

45,383 


0 




1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas* 










Fort Smith 

30. G3G 
70,916 

0 

2 

0 

1 


0 


0 

1 


Louisiana: 

0 


l 

1 


New Orleans 

404, 575 
64, 690 

3 

6 


K 

|Jh 

0 

0 



Shreveport 

0 




0 

Oklahoma 






t 

Oklahoma 

101, 150 

3 

1 

2 






Texas 





0 

2 

Dallas 

177, 274 
46, 877 
154, 970 
184, 727 

31 

0 

2 

1 

3 

■ 


2 

2 

1 


Galveston 



0 

o 

1 

Houston... 

2 

1 

0 

nl 


0 

0 

San Antonio 

1 


o 

l 


2 

MOUNTAIN 






2 

Montana* 










Billings 

16,927 
27, 787 

0 

0 

"m 


o 

3 



Great Falls 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Helena. 

‘ 12,037 

1 12,668 

o 

0 

-mi 

0 

Missoula 

o 

o 

Hi 



0 

Idaho. 







0 

■ 

Boise 

22,806 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 


0 


Colorado* 






0 

Denver 

272,031 

15 

10 

12 

1 

7 

0 

o 

22 

Q 

0 

- 

Pueblo 

43, 519 

o 

1 

o 

3 

a 

New Mexico. 





3 

Albuquerque 

16,648 

0 

1 

HI 

0 

o 

0 

1 

n 

Arizona. 





0 

Phoenix 

33, 899 

0 


1 

o 

o 

1 

0 

1 

Utah* 






Salt Lake City 

126,241 

21 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

23 

o 

Nevada: 








lieno 

12,429 

o 

0 

0 

o 

HI 

0 

ft 

0 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 










Seattle 

‘315,685 

19 

4 

1 

0 


3 

40 

o 


Spokane 

104, 673 

5 

2 

3 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

G 

1 

1 

o 

ikliAlfnll 

1 

0 

6 

California: 






Los Angelos 

666,853 . 


34 

32 

9 

2 

40 


15 

2 

3 

Sacramento 

69, 950 
539,038 

9 

2 

6 

«H1 

HI 

0 

13 

Q 

San Francisco 

36 

23 

16 

in 

0 

30 


H 




i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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0% report# for week ended Map 80, 1985 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Division, State, 
and city 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cades 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine- 










Portland. 

1 

3 

iH s ! 

0 

0 

1 

1 

^n] 


New Hampshire 










Concord 

1 

BI 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

Vermont; 











1 

0 

0 



3 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

0 

HI 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 










Boston 

45 

24 

0 

0 


18 

2 

2 

1 

Fail Hiver 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

^n] 

0 

’^Hftj SKsSsSHI 

5 

6 

19 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hi 

Rhode Island. 










Pawtucket. .. 

1 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence 

10 

8 

0 

^nl 

0 

5 


1 


Connecticut' 










Bridgeport 

Hartford. 

5 

3 

13 

0 

o 



4 

n 

1 

0 

New Haven.., 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 











19 

21 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

New Yoik 

182 

233 

0 

1 

: :f-:HU 

> m 

12 

12 

2 

Rochester 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

^H1 

0 

0 

Syracuse 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 


0 

New Jersey 










Camden 

2 

6 

0 


0 

1 

i 

Hi 

0 

Newark.. 

15 

19 

0 

0 


16 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 

i 

^nl 

0 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia.. 


131 

1 

2 


39 

6 

4 

1 

Pittsburgh 

21 

84 

1 

0 


7 

1 

0 

^^H9 

Reading 

2 

18 


0 



1 

0 

0 

Bcranton ..... 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST WORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati _ ... 

^■1 

23 

2 

3 

0 

8 


1 

IHi 

Cleveland 

18 

^HTil 


0 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

Columbus 

4 

15 

H 

8 

0 

7 

Hi 

1 

0 


12 

11 

Bi 

0 

0 

5 

1 

^Hil 

0 

Indiana; 








Fort Way no... 
Indiana polls. .. 
South Bend . . 

1 

12 


2 

6 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

Terre Haute... 

2 

6 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 



Illinois- 











n 

196 

2 

0 

6 


60 

3 

0 

5 

HI 

H 

Springfield 

Michigan- 

2‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Detroit i 

67 

94 

10 

0 

0 

30 

3 

1 

0 

Flint 

5 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

46 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin; 










Madison. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

25 

21 

2 

26 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Racine 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Superior 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A 

0 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


m 

20 

m 

10 

n 

4 

0 

12 



5 

32 

13 

34 

2 

M 

m 

14 

2 

66 

B 

24 

30 

25 

96 

113 

125 

1,398 

12 | 

86 

3 

25 

9 

43 

26 

106 

3 

43 

64 

518 

8 

148 

4 

96 


5 1 

31 1 

15 
12 


4 19 


2 14 

0 19 



89 

7 

9 


231 

18 

32 



0 

0 


10 

130 

11 

0 


nqnn 
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Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Doaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH 







CENTRAL 







Minnesota. 







Duluth 

3 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis... 

27 

101 

8 

8 

1 

4 

St. Paul 

17 

32 

5 

0 

] 

4 

Iowa: 







Davenport 

Sioux City 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 



Waterloo 

3 

0 

0 

1 



Missouri 

1 






Kansas City... 

1 7 

22 

3 

0 

0 

3 

St Joseph. ... 

1 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

3 

St Louis 

20 

80 

1 

5 

0 

10 

North Dakota 







Fargo — 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



South Dakota’ 







Sioux Falls 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 







Lincoln 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

4 

0 

2 

20 

0 

2 

Kansas 






: 

Topeka.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


i 





Delaware 







Wilmington. .. 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 







Baltimore .... 

24 

29 

1 

0 

0 

19 

Cum her land .. 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

Frederick . __ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Colum- 




1 



bia 







Washington... 

15 

17 

2 

0 

0 

11 

Virginia 







Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Richmond 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

Roanoke . .. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia 







Charleston 

1 


0 




Huntington.. 

1 

4 

0 

2 



Wheeling .... 

1 

i 3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North Carolina- 





1 

1 


Kalctgn . . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

South Carolina 







Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*> 

Columbia . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia' 







Atlanta.. 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

11 

Brunswick... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Florida. 







St. Petersburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampji 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH 







CENTRAL 







Kentucky: 







Covington 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Louisville 

3 

6 

0 

6 

0 

7 

Tennessee. 







Memphis 1 

4 

6 

1 

6 

0 

4 

Nashville 

2 

3 

J 

13 

0 

3 

Alabama: 




; 



Birmingham. . 

1 1 

16 

1 

46 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery.. 

1 1 


1 







Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 



Deaths, 

all 

causes 


lft 

77 

44 


72 

ai 

211 

5 


3 

7 

67 

16 

36 


20 

235 

lft 

3 


144 

7 


53 

18 


22 

8 

13 

14 

24 


0 

88 

4 

29 

8 

20 


17 

69 

HO 

40 

76 

21 
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Ciltf repmte fat week ended May 50, — Cotatixuied 


Division, Slate, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid tern 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect* 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber 

culosas, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Owes 

re- 

ported 

Dearths 

re- 

ported 

WESMT SOUTH 












CKNTBAL 












Arkansas’ 






j 






Fort South 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 I 


17 


Littilo Hock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 | 


Louisiana: 










1 


New Orleans-. 

2 

6 

3 

1 

0 

23 

3 

8 

1 

15 j 

145 

Shreveport.. . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Oktobtram. 












Oklahoma 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

27 

Texas: 












Dallas 

1 

5 

2 

7 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

65 

Ualvtvton 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

I 

a 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

l 

0 

0 

42 

San Antonio ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j « 

MOUNTAIN 












Mont am. 












Hillings 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Great Falls 

2 

19 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

I Mena 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho 







. 





Hois#* .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 


Colorado: 

i 










Denver 

10 

12 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

5 

71 

Pueblo. 

l 

2 

j 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

New Mexico 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Arizona 












Phoenix 


0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

1 

15 

Utah • 







. ' 





Salt Lake City 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

1 

0 

7 

31 

Nevada: 












lie no 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 


j 










Washington: 












Seattle 

7 

8 

2 

8 



0 

0 


81 


Spokane ... 

4 

0 

5 

1 



0 

1 


4 


Tacoma 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6“ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

Califoi mu: 












Los Angeles... 

12 

22 

1 

40 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 


187 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

22 

San Francisco. 

15 

14 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

63 

117 
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City reports for week ended May $0, /^-—Continued 


Division, State* and 
city 


HEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Providence — 

Connecticut: 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York 

New York 

Now Jersey' 

Newark. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia-.,-, 

EAST NORTH CKNTRAL 
Ohio- 

Cleveland 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Wisconsin * 

Milwaukee 

WEST NORTH CKNTRAL 

Missouri- 

St. Louis 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland* 

Baltimore 

Virginia 

Norfolk 

North Carolina: 

Wilimmgton — - 
Winston-Salem... 
South Cotolina: 

Charleston 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

XA8T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama- 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio j 
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City reports for week ended May SO , 1925 — Cswtinmd 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

! 

Lethargic j 
encephalitis ! 

Pellagra j 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus fever 

Division, State, and 
city 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

: 

Deaths 

! 

Oases' 

Deaths; 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

I 

c 

Deaths 

j 

Cases 

Deaths 








aney 

1 










• 


* 




MOUNTAIN 












Arizona: 












Phoenix 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

l 

0 

0 

Utah 











Salt Lake Oity.„_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












California: 












Los Angeles 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco „ . . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 30, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 22 to May SO, 1925 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 * 3 * * * 7 * * * II 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



Mar .28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May if 

May 23 

May 30 

106 cities 

*168 

177 

158 

160 

162 

158 

*157 

»164 

4 153 

*151 

New England 

lift 

171 

165 

129 

144 

127 

109 

154 

127 

*106 

Middle Atlantic 

231 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

238 

203 

211 

East North Central. 

112 

93 

96 

130 

113 

110 

113 

110 

4 108 

7 112 

West North Central 

247’ 

220 

226 

168 

187 

201 

278 

*212 

251 

197 

South Atlantic 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

85 

87 

•77 

East South Central - 

57 

23 

34 

46 

40 

40 

11 

34 

40 

» 12 

West South Central . 

121 

83 

107 

74 

79 

70 

65 

56 

42 

65 

Mountain 

134 

124 

105 

23ft 

267 

115 

105 

153 

134 

143 

Pacific 

*179 

374 

171 

168 

165 

200 

* 123 

» 138 

165 

168 


I The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 

eases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

3 Spokane, Wash., pot included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

3 Sioux Falls, R Dak , and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Cicero, 1H , not included 

* Hartford, Conn ; Indianapolis, Iud.; Cicero, 111.; Charleston, W. Va.; and Montgomery, Ala* not in* 
dialed. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

7 Cicero, UK, and Indianapolis, Ind „ not included. 

* Sioux Falls, 8 Dak., not included. 

* Charleston, W Va , not Included, 

w Montgomery. Ala., not included. 

II Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , March *22 to May SO, 1925 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

105 cities 

*507 

558 

531 

589 

645 

581 

*627 

*624 

* 600 

*597 

New England 

755 

957 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

1,004 

984 

1,188 

1,051 

>912 

Middle Atlantic 

033 

734 

080 

815 

782 

734 

797 

708 

617 

704 

East North Central . 

798 

730 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

854 

♦953 

*932 

West North Central- 

I 89 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

* 80 

236 

145 

South Atlantic 

13G 

209 

207 

250 

295 

305 

240 

329 

327 

>250 

East South Central . 

34 

09 

34 

97 

189 

200 

343 

160 

337 

10 229 

West South Central- 

9 

88 

51 

or. 

37 ! 

28 

32 

14 

23 

14 

Mountain 

38 

219 

57 

207 

219 

534 

181 

57 

181 

248 

Pacific 

*151 

209 

241 

154 

203 

162 

*95 

» 178 

131 

165 


SCARLET FEVEll CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*419 

409 

307 

342 

360 

309 

*323 

*352 

*307 

*281 

Now England 

604 

534 

529 

350 

407 

430 

415 

358 

350 

>215 

Middle Atlantic 

405 

430 

359 

343 

330 

323 

319 

331 

265 

271 

East North Central- 

483 

442 

422 

403 

433 

324 

360 

399 

*416 

*358 

West North Central- 

755 

736 

047 

051 

692 

518 

618 

*734 

556 

531 

South Atlantic 

167 

175 

152 

107 

175 

132 

106 

165 

146 

•122 

East South Central - 

286 

263 

280 

I 229 

257 

263 

263 

326 

246 

*0 193 

West South Central - 

102 

51 

88 

00 

121 

111 

88 

74 

23 

65 

Mountain 

248 

277 

258 

| 315 

401 

334 

277 

353 

324 

410 

Pacific 

*222 

391 

174 

145 

1 

148 

125 

* 151 

>» 197 

162 

139 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*58 

57 

51 

48 

62 

50 

*46 

*46 

*61 

»46 

New England 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

«0 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

7 

2 

2 

East North Central. 

33 

24 

22 

27 

39 

30 

44 

56 

*71 

* 43 

West North Central- 

135 

87 

97 

85 

89 

75 

60 

*80 

68 

70 

South Atlantic 

07 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 i 

65 

•10 

East South Central . 

423 

42 

572 

395 

457 

435 

377 

189 

440 

10 439 

West South Central. 

107 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

130 

56 

Mountain 

19 

19 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

29 

57 

Pacific 

*191 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

*176 

» 191 

186 

168 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

*11 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

» 14 

>13 

*19 

8 16 

New England 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 

12 

25 

■Rf 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

4 

9 

n 

14 

22 

13 

10 

19 

Wmt 

East North Central. 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

HQ 

Hr 

West North Central . 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

*0 



South Atlantic 

12 

30 


12 

14 1 

28 

28 

26 



East South Central- 

57 

17 i 

17 

34 


46 

46 

63 

Hi 


West South Central. 

42 

32 

37 

56 

51 

51 

46 

79 

65 


Mountain 

0 

0 

19 

38 


0 

0 

0 

19 


Pacific 

*28 

20 

9 

! 12 

23 

17 

*9 

“3 

6 

Hi 


* Spokane, Wash,, not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Sioux Falls, S. I>ak. t and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Cicero, HI., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn.*, Indianapolis, Ind.; Cicero, 111.; Charleston, W. Va.;and Montgomery, Ala., not 
included. 

« Hartford. Conn., not Included. 

7 Cicero, III., and Indiana poMs, Ind., not included. 

• Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not inrluded. 

• Charleston, W. Va., not included. 

Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

u Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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■Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 88 to May 90, 1985 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Week ended— 



Mur. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 8 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

105 cities 

33 

34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

3 14 

4 14 

8 13 

New England 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

to 

7 

5 

• 8 

Middle Atlantic.. ... 

22 

21 

1(1 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

11 

9 

East North Central. 

40 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

16 

11 

4 12 

*14 

West North Central. 

46 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

*11 

IS 

18 

South Atlantic 

12 

28 

25 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

6 

* 12 

East Sou th Centra 1 . . 

86 

69 

74 

80 

86 

51 

51 

80 

86 

*•42 

West South Central. 

36 

36 

46 

m 

25 

31 

15 

20 

24 

31 

Mountain 

38 

181 

80 

38 

70 

48 

19 

57 

10 

0 

Pacific 

* 

29 

12 

20 

12 

12 

16 

12 

26 

8 


PNEUMONIA DEATTI RATES 


105 cities 

206 

| 204 

201 

192 

303 

167 

151 

*127 

4 129 

*126 

New England J 

219 

251 

211 

206 

186 

149 

lfil 

134 

119 

•120 

Middle Atlantic -i 

m 

215 

190 

204 

223 

206 

185 

143 

144 

146 

East North Central. j 

214 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

125 

♦ 125 

7 123 

Wert North Central. 

m 

It'S 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

*58 

79 

59 

South Atlantic ....J 

252 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

136 

134 

•157 

East South Atlantic.) 

260 

260 

343 

206 

286 

194 

160 

166 

137 

*•181 

West South Central. 

168 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

84 

76 

Mountain 

200 

162 

267 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

172 

76 

Pacific 

150 

150 

119 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 

135 

82 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of J uly 1, 192$ 


Group of cities 

| 

1 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number ; 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities ! 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. ... 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 



New England __ 


12 

12 

2, 098, 746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2, 566, 901 
911,885 
1, 124, 664 
546,446 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10, 304, 114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
540,445 
1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic 


10 

East North Central 

17 

17 

West North Central 


11 

South Atlantic 

| 22 

22 

East South Central ; 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 


Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

1 6 

3 




8 Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

4 Cicero, 111., not included 

8 Hartford, Conn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cicero, III.; Charleston, W. Va.; and Montgomery, Aim not in- 
cluded. 

8 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

1 Cieerov III., and Indianapolis, Ind., not included, 

* Sioux Falls, S Dak., not included. 

• Charleston, W Va., not included. 

10 Montgomery, Ala., not included. 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wireless health news messages . — The following data, covering the 
two-week period May 10 to 23, 1025, were sent by wireless from the 
Far Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland: 

WEEK ENDED MAY 10, 1925 


* Report not received this week. 

* infected rats found. 

» No infected rats found. 


Port 

Plague 

Cholera | 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Casts 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta 

0 

0 


47 

104 

76 

Bombay 


u 


1 1 

25 

is 

Madras 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

16 

Rangoon 


7 


4 

35 

24 

Karachi 


1 

0 

0 

1 

Negapatam 

0 

0 


1 

0 

6 

Singapore L„_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang 2 







Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soernbaya 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Sarmmmg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bclawan Deli J . 







Macassar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British North Borneo 3 







Bangkok * 

0 

0 

l 

1 

5 

4 

Saigon and C holon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Shanghai 1 







Nagasaki. 

Manila 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

O ! 

6 

Kobe.... 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bhunonosoki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama... 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

o 

Colombo 

0 

0 

...°i 

0 

0 

0 


WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1025 


Calcutta 1 ! 






Bombay . 



10 

0 

0 

10 

12 

Madras 

o 

0 

0 

0 

40 

1ft 

Rangoon 


0 

0 

0 

31 

20 




3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Negapatain 1 







Singapore 

l 

i 

0 

o 

1 


Penang - 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Batavia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soerabaya - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Samarang 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belawan Dell - - — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maeassar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British North Borneo 

0 

0 

mi 

0 

0 

0 

Bankok 3 .. - 

0 



2 

6 

ft 

Saigon and Cholon 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Shanghai 1 - 







Nagasaki 

0 

0 

HHK1 


4 


Manila 

0 

0 

0 


0 

6 

Kobe 

0 

0 


0 


0 

Yokohama 

0 

0 

^■3 


1HS 

0 

Shimonoseki 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


* Report not received this week. 

1 Infected raty found. 
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BRAZIL 

Plague — State of Ceara — April, 1925 . — Press notices dated April 27, 
1925, state that plague is present in the interior cities of Sao Benedicto 
and Jardim, State of Ceara, Brazil, with 22 reported deaths and a 
large mortality among rats. 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases- — Ontario— April 26-May 30, 1925 — Cbm- 
parative . — During the five-week period, April 26 to May 30, 1925, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

1925 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chancroid _ 


3 

9 

5 

8 

Chicken pox _ 

363 


350 


Diphtheria 

192 

10 

270 

26 

German measles 

21 


171 


Goiter - 

42 


2 

1 

Gonorrhea . 

215 


75 


Influenza 


28 


14 

Lethargic encephalitis . 


2 1 

3 

8 

Measles - ..... ... 

2, 152 

3 

4 , 577 

13 

Mumps _ 

478 


978 

Pneumonia 


168 


188 

Poliomyelitis 

5 

2 


Scarlet fever 

507 

6 

659 

8 

Smallpox 

16 

1 

32 

2 

Syphilis 

177 


115 

Tuberculosis.. - 

209 

92 

217 

ios 

Typhoid fever. 

63 

9 

56 

2 

Whooping cough 

400 

11 

141 

4 


Locality of smallpox occurrence . — Smallpox was reported at eight 
localities in the Province of Ontario during the period under report. 
The largest number of cases, viz, five, occurred at Welland. At Mer- 
riton and Chatham there were reported three cases each; at Ottawa, 
two cases; at Crowland, St. Catherines, and Guelph, one case each. 
At Kenora one death from smallpox was notified. 

ECUADOR 

Mortality — Communicable diseases — Quito — April, 1925 » — During 
the month of April; 1925, 170 deaths from all causes were reported at 
Quito, Ecuador, including dysentery, 4; measles, 13; typhoid fever, 
2; tuberculosis, all forms, 6. There wore reported 25 deaths from 
acute bronchitis, 5 from pneumonia, 14 from other diseases of the 
respiratory system, and 6 from organic diseases of the heart. Popu- 
lation, 100,819. 

Plague— Plague-infected rats — Guayaquil — April 16-80 , 1925 . — 
During the period April 16 to 30, 1925, three cases of plague with two 
deaths were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During the same 
period, out of 10,583 rats taken, 43 were found plague infected. 
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EGYPT 

Plague — May 7-18, 1925 — Summary. — During tho week ended 
May 13, 1925, 12 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, 1 case 
being notified at Suez and 10 cases in the Province of Bcni-Souef. 
Tho total number of cases reported from January 1 to May 13, 1925, 
was 40, as compared with 224 cases reported during the corresponding 
period of the year 1 924. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — Tananarive Province— March 16-81, 1925. — During the 
period Man'll 10 to 31, 1925, 94 cases of plague with 81 deaths wore 
notified in tho Province of Tananarive, Madagascar. Of the cases 
reported, 3 occurred in the town of Tananarive, in the interior 
of the island, and 91 cases at other localities of Tananarive Province. 
For distribution according to typo see page 1310. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Poliomyelitis — April 1 1-27 , 1925. — Poliomyelitis (infantile paraly- 
sis) was reported still present in New Zealand 1 during the two weeks 
endod April 27, 1925, with 47 cases and 6 deaths. 

ZANZIBAR 

Leprosy — March, 1925. — During the month of March, 1925, a caso 
of leprosy was reported at Zanzibar. The case was sent to tho 
Funzi leper settlement. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final os regards 
either the lists of countries included or tho figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended June 10, 1025 a 
CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Apr. 12-18, 1920: Cases," 4,991: 
deaths, 2,692. 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Apr. 19- May 2 

May 3-9 

116 

1 

4 

109 

Siam. 

Bangkok 

Apr. 12-18 

3 


• From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
J Public Health Reports, May 22, 1926, p. 1070, and May 20, 1925, p. U19. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 19, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo ...... 

Apr. 26-May 2 

1 

2 





May 7-13, 1925: Cases, 12. Jan. 
1-May 13, 1825: Cases, 40. Cor* 
responding period year 1924; 
Cases. 224. 

Bubonic. 

City- 

Suez. 

May 13 

1 


Province— 

May 7-13.. 

10 


Fayoum 

.'do 

1 



India 




Apr. 12-18, 1925. Cases, 5,410; 
deaths, 4,649. 

Bombay .......... 

Apr- 19-25 

23 

30 


May 3-9 

5 

3 

Madras Presidency 

Apr. 5-18 

43 

20 


Java* 

East Java— 

Soerabaya .......... 

Apr. 2-8 

1 

1 


West Java- 
Batavia 

Apr. 18-24 

14 

14 

Province. 

O her i bon 

Mar. 12*25 

8 

22 

Pekalongan 

do 


38 


Tegal. 

do 


8 


Madagascar* 

Tananarive Province 

Mar. 16-31 

94 : 

81 

Bubonic, cases, 63; deaths, 63. 
Pneumonic, 7; deaths, 6. Sep- 
ticemic, cases, 24, deaths, 22. 
Pneumonic, 2. Septicemic, l. 
Bubonic, cases, 63, deaths, 53. 
Pneumonic, cases, 5, deaths, 4. 
Septicemic, cases, 23: deaths, 
2i. 

Tananarive Town 

do ......... 

3 

3 

Other localities 

do. ........... 

91 

78 



Slam: 

Bangkok.. 

Apr 12-18 

1 

1 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Apr. 19-25 

7 

4 








SMALLPOX 


Brazil. 

Pernambuco 

British East Africa: 

Mombasa .. 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Zanzibar 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

New Brunswick— 

Victoria 

Ontario 


Mar 28-Apr. 18... 

Mar. 29- Apr. 18... 

Mar. 22-28 

Mar 1-31 

May 18-24 

May 24-30 


21 

13 

1ft 

1 

1 

1 


13 

4 

2 


Ceylon* 

Colombo 

China: 

Antung 

Foochow 

Hongkong.... 

Manchuria— 


Apr. 19-25. 


1 


May 5-10 

Apr. 26-May 2 

Mar. 29-Apr. 18... 



Dairen 

Harbin 

Nanking 

Chosen: 

Seoul 

Great Britain* 

London 

New Castle-on -Tyne. 
India 


Apr. 6-12 

Apr 22-28,..:.. 
Apr. 25-May 9. 


11 

5 


Apr. 1-30. 1 

May 3-9 5 

May 17-23 4 


2 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Indo-Ohinu: 

Saigon.. 


Apr. 19-25 

Apr. 19-May 2 

May 2-9 

May 3-9 


40 
407 

7 

41 


Apr. 12-18. 3 


23 

330 

3 

18 

2 


County. 

Apr. 26-May 30, 1925* Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1 Corresponding pe- 
riod, year 1924— cases, 32; 
deaths, 2. 

Port case. 


Present. 


Present. 


Apr. 12-18, 925: Cases, 7,202; 
deaths, 1,805 


Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received Ddring Week Ended Jane 19, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Japan: 





Nagasaki 

Apr. 27- May 3 ... 

10 

2 


Java. 





East Java— 





Soeiabaya 

Api .2-8 

31 

13 


Mexico 




Durango 

May 1- 31 _ _ 


li 


Guadalaiara 

May 2ft-J une 1 


2 


Mexico City. 

May 9-10 

2 



Portugal: 





Lisbon 

Apr 27- M ay 1 0 . _ . 


2 


Opoito 

May 10- 3 ft 

i 



Siam: 





Bangkok 

A pi 12 18. 

2 

2 


Spain: 





Madrid 

A pi. 1-30 


3 


Malaga j 

May 10-23 


7 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile- 

Concepcion 

Tnlmbimno.. .. 

Valparaiso 

Egypt 

Cairo 

Mf\ico, 

Mexico City.... 
Palestine 

Jaffa District 

Jerusalem .... 
Tiberias District 


A. pi 28- May 4 . 

Mas KMC 

May 

Mar HC 

May 10-Jft 

Apr 28- May 11... 
Apr 2S-May!l__. 
May 5-11 



Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon .. 




June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 

' Colombo. 

Nov 10-22 

l 1 


deaths, 13 Dec. 28, 1924-Jan'. 

Do 

Jan It- 24 

2 

2 

24, 1925. Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 
Oct 19, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
27,164, deaths, ift.228. Jan. 4- 
Apr. 11, 1925: Cases, 32,083; 
deaths, 19,388 

India. _ 




Bombay 

Nov 23 - Dec 20... 

4 

4 

Do 

, Jen. 18-24 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

Oct 2ft- Jan. 3 

m 

51 

Do - 

Jan 4- Apr 18. 

393 

339 


Madras 

Nov. l« Jan. 3. . 

G9 

40 


Do 

Jan 4 -May 2 

144 

1 02 


Rangoon ... 

Nov 9- Dec. 20 

i 9 

[ 2 


Do. ... , 

Jan. 4- Apr. 25 

2ft 

18 


Xado-China 



Aug i-Scpt 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 

Province— 


! 


Anam 

Aug. 1-31 

i t 

J t 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2 

Cambodia... ...... . 1 

Aug. i-Sept. 30.... 

1 ft 

ft 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

1 



Cochin-China.. 

Aug. I- Dec. 31 

10 

5 


Saigon 

Nov. 30-Dec. 0.... 

1 



Do 

Mar 15-21 

1 

i 


Tonkin 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

i 


Siam: 



i 


Bangkok 

Nov. 9 -29 

4 

2 


Do 

Jan. 18- Apr. 4 

11 

7 







> From modical officer* of tho Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June, 12, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 



Remarks 

Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Nov. 25 



Present with several cases. 


do 

1 


fit Michael Island 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

13 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 


Brazil* 

Bahia 

Jan. 4-May 2 

13 

9 



Year, 1924 

2 


Bubonic. 

British East Africa 

Tanganyika Territory 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 
Jan. 18-Mar 14... 

17 

18 

10 

12 

Uganda 

Aug.- Dec., 1924... 

279 

243 



Jan 1-31 

29 

28 


Canary Islands. 

Jan 21-23 

2 


Stated to be endemic. 


Feb. 4.... 

1 


Stated to have been Infected 

Do 

Mar. 20 

1 

\ 

with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tene^ 

Rftftlftjo Alio 

Dec. 19 

3 

1 

TcneriiTe — 

Jan. 3 

1 


rifle. 

In vicinity 

Celebes: 

Oct 29 


Epidemic. 

Ceylon: 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jon. 4-Apr. 14 

21 

21 


China 

Dee. 28-Jail. 3 



Present, 


Nov. 23-Mar 7 



Do 

Hhing Ilsien 

October, 1924 


790 

Ecuador 




Mar 18- Apr 15, 1925. Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil & 
Quito Ry. 

(Chimborazo Province-- 

‘Jan. 14 


14 


Mar. 10-31 

i 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 10-Dec. 31... 

9 

3 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 

Do 

Jan. 1-May 15 

72 

33 

footed, 92. 

Rats taken, 99,017; found in- 

Naranjfto 

Feb. 10-Mar. 15... 

1 


fected, 395 

Yagunchi . 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15 

2 

i 


Etrvt)t _ . 




Year 1924: Cases, 373 Jan. 1- 

City - 

Suez 

Apr. 2-22 

2 

2 

May 6, 1925: Cases, 28; deaths, 
18 

Province— 

Assiout 

May 2 

1 

1 


Beni-Souef 

Jan. 18 

1 

1 


Dakhalia 

Jan 7 

1 

1 


Fayoum 

Apr. 6-May 2 

4 

3 


Girgeh... 

Jan. 9-Apr 5 

2 

2 


Kalioubiah 

Jan 5-Apr. 22 

6 

2 


Menoufleh 

Jan. 1-Apr. 9 

8 

4 


Minia 

Apr. 1-May 6 

4 

2 


Gold Coast... t 




September - December, 1924: 

Greece: 

Patras ... 

Apr. 6 

1 


deaths, 62. 

Hawaii. 

lionokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 


Plague-infected rodents found 

India 




Dec. 9, 1924, Jan. 15, Apr. 28 
and 30, 1925. Vicinity Pacific 
Sugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1926: 

Bombay 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

3 

Cases, 28,164; deaths, 21,606. 

Do_ _ t ... t , _ nr _ , 

Jan. 4-Apr. 18 

08 

65 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4, 1926: Cases, 

Calcutta r 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

06,576; deaths, 68,027 

Karachi... _ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

12 

11 


Do 

Mar. 29-Apr. 25... 
Nov. 23- Jan. 3 

c 

7 


Madras Presidency 

685 

487 


Do. 

Jan. 4-24 

658 

611 


Do 

Mar. 8-14 

80 

48 


Do 

Apr lfl-26 

27 

16 


Rangoon ^ 

Oct. 20-Jan 3 

26 

245 

25 

215 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. ‘*5 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AMO YELLOW 

FEVER — Contlii ued 

* 

Reports Received from December 27 , 1924, to June 12, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Flaco 


Indo-China 

Province— 

Anam 

Do 

Cambodia., . 

Do 

Cochin-China. 
Saigon 


Do .. 

Iraq 

Bagdad 

Japan 

Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Para 

fUm&rang 

Sidoaidja, 
Socrabaya. - 
Do 


Poorakaita ... 

West Java— 

Batavia 

CberitMW 

Do 

Do 

Do._ 

Do 

Do 

Tasopioean 

Pekaiongan 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Probalmgga 

Togal 

Do 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Madagascar: 

Fort-Dauphin (port) — 

Do 

Itas;^ Province 

Majuugn (port) 

Moramanga Province... 


Tamatavo (port) 

Tananarive Province.. 


Do 

Tananarive (town).. 

Mauritius Island 

District — 

Flacq. 

F&mple, mousses 

Plaines Wilhems.... 


Port Louis. 


Mexico: 

Tampico.. 


Morocco: 

Marrakech.. 


Date 


Aug. 1-Sept 30. . 

Dee 1-31 

Aug 1- Sept. 30- 

Dee 1-31 

do 

Dec. 25 31 


Jan. 11-17 

Juno 2« Jan. 3 ... 

Mar. 22 28 

Aug. 10-Dec. 6 


Nov. 11-22 

Nov. 29 

Mai 22 28 . 

Jan 2 . 

No\ 1(5- Dec. 3 L. 
Jan. 15- Apr. 1_._, 


Feb. 20. . 


Apr. 11-17 

Oct 14 Nov 3... 
Nov 18- Doc. 22 . 

Jan. 1-14 

Feb 5 11 

Feb. 19-25 

Mar tv-11 

Dec 27 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3.._ 
Nov. 18-Doc. 31.. 

.Tan 1-14 

Feb 5-11 

Feb 19-25 

Mar. 5-11 

Dec. 27 

Oct. 14- Dec. 31- 

Jan. 1-14 

Feb 5—1 1 

Fob. 19-25 .... 

Mar. 5-11 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

Fob 1-15. 

Nov 1-Dec 1 5 

Feb 1 Mar. 15 ... 
Nov 1-30 


Nov 1-30. 


Mar 1 15. 


Dec 1-31 

do 

January * Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

February-Deeem- 
ber, 1924. 

Apr. 6, 1925 


Cases 


5 

1 

54 

101 


Deaths 


29 
177 

81 

30 
38 
28 


Remarks 


Aug l-ffept. 30, 1924: Coses, 25; 
deaths, 20. Der. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11, deaths, 11. Corre- 
sponding month, 1928: Casas* 
15; deaths, 5. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 


Province of Kediti. Epidemic 
Do. 


Declared epidemic. 
Hoerabnya. 


Province of 


Mar 29 Ain. 4, 1925. 2 plague 
rats found 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 
Province. 


Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality 

Pekaiongan Province. 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1 Dec. 15. 1924; Oases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Mar. 15, 
1925: Cases, 8; deaths, 8. 

Oct 16-Dec. 31, 1924; Oases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan 1-Mar. 15: Cases, 456; 
deaths, 387. 

Year 1924* Coses, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May* 


Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9 f 1925. Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 



Judo 10, 1925 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Palestine: 

Jerusalem Mar. 3-9 

Peru* 

Callao February, 1925. . 

Siam: 

Bangkok Dec. 28- Jan 3... 

Do Jan. 25- Apr. 4... 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga October, 1924.... 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore Nov. 9-15 

Do Jan. 4-Apr. 18.. . 

Syria: 

Beirut Jan. 11-Apr. 10- 

Turkey: 

Constantinople Jan. 9-15 

Union of South Africa Nov. 22-Jan. 3.. 


Do Jan. 4-Apr. 4 . 

On vessels* 

8. S. Conde 


August- November, 1924: Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 


Steamship November, 1924... 


On Chita Railroad. 


In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Tlague rat found. Ves- 
sel loft for Tamatavo, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Maiunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 


SMALLPOX 


Algiers 

Jan. 1-Apr. 30.. 

Arabia: 


Aden 

Jan. 25-Apr. 18. 

Argentina: 


Buenos Alros 

Mar. 15-21 

Belgium 

Bolivia: 

Jan. 1-Feb. 10.. 

La Pa* 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21. 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31.. 

Brazil: 


Pernambuco 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. . 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28.. 

Porto Alegre 

Apr. 12-18 

British East Africa: 


Kenyar- 


Mombasa 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28. 

I)o 

Mar. 8-28 

Tanganyika Territory 

Feb. 15-21 

Uganda— 


Entebbe 

Oct. 1-31 

British South Africa: 


Northern Rhodesia ; 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15.. 

Do 

1 Jan. 27- Apr. 14.. 

Do 

1 Mar. 17-Apr. 14. 

Southern Rhodesia... 

Jan. 2thMar. 25. 

Bulgaria: 


Sofia 

Mar. 12-18 

Canada: 


Alberta— 


Calgary 

Mar. 15-21 

British Columbia— 


Ocean Falls 

Mar. 7-27 

Vancouver 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3... 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 12... 

Do 

Apr. lfr-May 17. 

Victoria 

Jan. 18-Apr. 25.. 

Manitoba— 


Winnipeg... 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11... 


July 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 


Very mild. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

B'EVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada-Continued. 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 

Feb 8-14 

1 


Ontario 




Hamilton 

Jan. 24-30 

i 


Kingston 

Apr. 12- 18 

Mar. 29-May 9,... 
Mai 22-Apr. 25... 

1 


Ottawa 

3 


Welland 

7 


Ceylon 



Colombo 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7.... 

4 


Do 

Mar. 8- Apr 18 

Nov. 9- Feb 21 

17 


China 1 

Amoy 


X)o 

Feb. 22 -May 2 


29 

Antung 

Nov. 17- Dec. 28. 

5 

Do 

Jan. 5- Feb 14 

15 

1 

Do* * 

Do 

Mur 2 -Apr 5 

Apr. 12-20 

Mar 15- Apr 18. *_ 

9 

5 

1 

Canton 



Chefoo.* 

Mar 15-21 



Chungking* 

Mar 22- May 2... 



Foochow* 

Nov. 2-May 2 



Hongkong 

Nov 9 Jan. 3 * 

6 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4- Apr. 4 

36 

20 

Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Jan 19- Apr. 25 

Jan 15-May 5 ... 
Jan 4-Apr. 18 

18 

3 

Harbin 

7 


Nanking 



Shanghai* _ 

Dec. 7-27 

i 

2 

Do 

Jan 18- Apr 25.... 

9 

Do 

Apr. 12-25 

2 

1 

Chosen: 

Seoul... 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

Do 

Mar. 1-31 

2 


Colombia: 

Buenaventura 

Fob. 15-Apr. 4 

Mar. 1.5-28 

3 


Santa Marta 


Cuba. 

Santiago 

Apr. 12-18 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia 



Dominican Republic: 

Puertu Plata 

Mar. 8-21 

3 


Dutch Guiana: 

Paramaribo 

Apr. 20 

1 


Ecuador 

Guayaquil. 

Nov 10-Dec 15... 

4 


^lcxandm 

Nov. 12 -Dec 31... 

10 


Do 

Jan. 8-Apr. 29 

10 


Cairo 

Jan. 29- Feb. 4 

1 

1 

Esthonia 




France* 




Do 

January, 1925 

io 


Bouloene-Sui -Mer 

Apr. 1-30 

l 

1 

Dunkirk 

Mar. 2-8 

l 


St. Malo 

Feb. 2-8 

7 

1 

Germany 



1 

Frank fnrt,-on-M ain 

Jan. 1-10 

i 


Gibraltar* .. ... 

Dec. 8-14 

l 


Do * * * .... 

May 4-10 

2 


Gold Coast 




Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Nov. 23- Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-May 9 

472 


Do*. 

2, 555 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Fob. 21 — 
Mar. 1-May 16.... 

9 


i 7 



Remarks 


County 

Nov. 30-Doc. 27, 1024: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1024, to Apr. 25, 1925: 
Cases, 09; deaths, 1. 

July 27-No v. 29, 1924 Casos, 27; 
dentils, 1 


Present. 

Prevalent in surrounding dis- 
trict 


Prevalent 

Prevalent. No foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent. 
Present. 


Prevalent. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 


Apr -June, 1924 Cases, 1; occur- 
ring in Province of Aloraviu. 


Dec. 1-31, 1921. Cases, 2. 
July-l)eceniber, 1924. Cases, 81. 


From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from flfax, 
Tunis. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Decomber, 1924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 


45489°— 25t- 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX - Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Greeco. ........... 




Do 




Saloniki ... 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 


Do 

Feb. 17-Mar. 2 .... 

4 


Haiti: 





Mar. 22-Apr. 2 

6 


India 




Nov. 2-Jan, 3 

30 

18 

I)o’ 

Jan. 4-Apr, 4 

601 

307 

Do 

Apr. 12-18 

40 

21 

Calcutta ... 

Oct. 26-Jan. 8 

307 

170 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 18 

4,255 

3,068 

Karachi 

Nov. 16-jan. 3 

16 

2 

Do 

Jun. 4-Feb. 14 

52 

6 

Do 

Feb. 22-May 2 

99 

26 

Madras 

Nov lft-Jan. 3 

122 

48 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

552 

212 

Do 

Mar 15-May 2 

599 

240 

Rangoon.. 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3 

86 

28 

Do 

Jan 4-Fob 7 

287 

49 

Do 

Feb. 15-Apr. 25... 

1,268 

404 

Iiul o- Chin a 




Piovince— 




A mini 

Aug. l-Sept 30 

49 

11 

Do 

Dec 1-31 

367 

26 

Cam hoi li a.. 

Aug 1 -Sept. 30... . 

40 

9 

l)o 

Dec. 1-31 

30 

! 13 

Cochin-China 




Saigon 

Nov 16-Jan. 3 

17 

5 

Do 

Jan. 4-Fob. 21 

32 

8 

Do 

Mar 1-Apr. 11 

55 

9 

Tonkin 

Aug 1-Sept. 30. 

19 

7 

Do 

Doc. 1-31 

238 

62 

Iraq 

Juue 29-Jan. 10 

138 

67 

Do 

Jan. 11-20 

4 

2 

Bagdad 

Nov. 9-Dec. 27.... 

2 

1 

Do 

Mar. 1-28 

2 


Italy 




Jamaica 





Do 




Kingston 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

4 


Japan 




Nagasaki.. . 

Feb. 9-May id 

34 

9 

Taihoku 

Apr. 4-10 

1 


Taiwan 

Jan. 1-31 

1 


Java: 




East Java— 




Pasoeroean 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 

9 

1 

Do _ 

Nov. 12-19 



Soerabaya 

Oct. 19-Doc. 31.... 

685 

212 i 

Do 

Jan. 15-Apr. 1 

590 

80 

West Java— 




Rat am 

Oot. 14-20 

2 


Batavia 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14... 

2 


Do 

Dec. 30-Jan. 2 

19 

4 

Buttenzorg 

Dec. 25-31.. .. 

1 


Choribon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

15 


Do 

Jan. 1-28... 

3 


Krawnug 

Jan. 15-21 .. 

1 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

22 


Do. 

Dec. 25-31.. . . 

3 


Prcmalang 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


Preanger 

Nov. 18-24. 

1 


Latvia 




Lithuania 




Malta. 





Remarks 


Jammry-June, 1924* Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July -December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 


Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan, 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Ian. 4-Apr. 11, 1925: Cases, 
68,386; deaths, 15,736. 


Aug 1-Sopt. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 


Aug. l-8ept. 30, 1924: Coses, 115; 
deaths, 49. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 50, deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924* Casos, 63. 
Nov. 30, 1924-Jan. 3< 1925: Cases, 
50. Reported os alastnm. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25, 1925: Cases, 275. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. l~Nov. 15, 1924: Coses, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov, 30, 1924: Cases, 0. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1920: Oases, 9, 
Jan. 1-31, 1925: Oases, 2. 

Apr. 1-30. 1925: Cases, 6. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
• FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

Chiapas (State) 

Mar. 1 

1 


Reported severely prevalent. 

Durango' 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Apr. 30 

Dec 28-29. 


29 


Guadalajara . 


1 


Do 

Jan. 6-May 2f> 





Mexico City 

Nov 23-Doc 27... 

5 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

l)o 

Jan. 11-May 9 


i 

Monterey -, 




Jan. 24, 1925- Outbreak, Mar. 

14, 1925, present.. 

Reported severely prevalent. 

Oaxaca (State) 

Mar. 1 



Salina Cruz... j 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Fob. 22-Mar. 31... 

7 

1 ; 


Saltillo 

Feb. 22- Apr. 11 


2 


San Luis Potosi 

Mar. 29-May 23.. 


5 


Tampico 

Dec 11-31 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 30 

Apr. 1-30 

60 

20 


Torrcon 

1 

1 


Tux pa n district 

Apr. 17-May 7 

l)cc. 1-Jan. 3 

20 

3 


Vera Cruz 

10 


Do 

Jan. 5- Apr. 19 


39 


Villa Ilermosa 

Dec. 28-Jim. 10 



Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Yucatan (State). 

Apr. 5-11 



Nigeria.. 




Do 




Painguay. 

Asuncion.. 

Jan 4-10 


1 

Persia 

Teheran 

Sept. 23- Dec 31... 


12 


Do 

Jail 1-Mar. 19 


19 


Peru* 

Arequipa 

Nov. 24-30 


1 


I)o.... 

Jan 1-Fcb. 28 


4 


Philippine Islands. 

Manila... 

Mar. 29- Apr. 4 

3 



Poland 


Sept. 21- Dec. 28, 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. Jan. 4- Feb. 28, 1925: 
Cases, 17; dcuths, 1 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Dec. 7- Jan 3 

17 


Do 

Jan 4- Apr. 25 

140 


Jan.4~Api. 18,1925: Deaths, 35. 


Nov. 30-1 )cc. 27... 

3 

2 

P Do 

Jan. 1 1-Apr. 25 

5 


Russia 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 18,229; 
July- November, 1924: Cases, 
3,665. 

Senegal: 

Dakar 

Mar 10-22 

4 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan 18- Feb. 21 — 

19 

i 

Do 

Mar. 1-Apr. 4 

23 

7 


Siena Loone: 

Freetown 

Feb. 7-Mar. 15 

3 



Kaiyima. 

Mar. 9-15 

1 



Spain: 

Barcelona 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31.. - 


5 


Do 

Mar. 19-25 


1 


Cadiz 

Nov. 1-Dec. 3L _ . 


51 


Do 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 28 


10 


Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 


Do 

Januury-Febiuary 
Nov. 23- Jan. 3 


13 


Malaga 


97 



Jan. 4-May 9 


102 


Valencia 

Nov 30-Dec. 6 

2 



Do 

Feb. 15-May 2.... 

Feb. 22- Apr. 18-.- 

Mar. 15-Apr. 18... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 

6 



Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

5 

1 


Switzerland: 

Berne 

5 



Lucerne 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 


i 
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Reports Received J*om December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925— Continued • 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria* 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-Doc. 27... 

13 




Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

71 

is 


Beirut 

Feb. 11-Apr. 10... 
Jan. 6- Feb. 20 

2 



Damascus _ _ 

24 



Tripoli: 

Tripoli 

July 14-Jan. 2 

53 



Tunis: 

Tunis 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Do 

Jan 1-Apr 22 


325 


Do 

Apr. 30-May 0 ... 


13 

i 


Turkey: 

P,iinstn.r»tlnople . 

Dec. 13-10 

5 


Do 

Mar. 10-Apr, 30... 

8 

i 





Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1024: Cases, 14. 
Jan. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4— na- 
tives. Mar 1-31, 1925: Cases, 
9, while, 3; native, 6. 
Outbreaks. 


| Feb. 1-21 

1 


Pe Aar district 

Natal 

' Nov 9-Jan. 31 



Do. 

Mar 1-7 



Do. 

Orange Fioc State 

Lady brand district 

Nov 2- Apr. 18 



J)o 

Jan. 15-31'. 

:::::::: 


Outbreak on farm 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10 



Do 

l)n 

Fob. 1-21 

i 


Outbreaks. 

Uruguay . 




January- June, 1924: Cases, 101; 

Do 




deaths, 2. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 53; 

Yugoslavia „ - 

Do .. 

Year 1924 

Jan 1-Fob 28 

330 

6 

64 

1 

deaths, fi. 

Belgi ado 

Mar 1-Apr. 7 ! 

6 



On vessel. 

S. S. Kldridge 

Mar. 23 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Toko- 

fi. fi. llahann 

Fob. 18 

1 


ham a and ports 

At Santiago do Cuba, from 

S. 8. Ruyth 




Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Malo, Franco, January, 
1924, from fifnx, Tunis, be- 
lieved to have imported small- 
pox infection. 





TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria 



i 

July 1-Dec 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

~ Algiers 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

fi 

i 

Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 

14 

7 

In villages, department of Al- 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

Jan. 1-31 

1 

giers* Cases, natives, 24; Euro- 
peans, 3. 

Bolivia 

La Pnz . _ 

Nov. 1-Deo. 31 

3 



Do -V 

Jan. 1-31 

2 



Do 

Mar. 1-31 

1 



Bulgaria 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths. 28. 

July-Ociober, 1924: Cosos,5. 

Do 




Sofia 

Apr. 30-May 6 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 

1 


Chile: 

Concepcion 


1 


Do 

Jan, 6-Apr. 20 


4 


Iquiuiie 

Nov. 25-l>ec. 1 


2 



Feb. 1-Mar. 28 


2 


Taleahuano 

Nov, 16-Doc. 20... 


6 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 


1 


Valparaiso 

Nov, 25-Dec. 7 


4 


Do 

Jan. 1 1-Apr. 26 


20 


China: 

’ An lung 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


. Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Apr. 8-14 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 

Place Date Cases 1 Deaths Remarks 


Chosen: 

Chemulpo Feb. 1-28 

Seoul Nov. 1-30 . 

Do Feb 1-Mar. 31 

Chechoslovakia - 

Do.,., Jan .-Mur 

Egypt. 

Alexandria Dec. 3-9 

l)o Mar. 12- Apr. 29... 

Cairo Oot. 1-Dec 23 

Do . Jan. 22-Mar 4 

Estbonia 


France 

Gold ('oast. 
Greoce 


Athens. Fch 1-Apr. 10.. . . 

Salem ki Nov 17-l)oc 15... 

Do Jan. 25-Apr. 20 

Japan 

Latvia 


Mexico. 

Durango.. Dec. 1-31 

I)o Mar. 15- Apr 30... 1 

Guadalajara.. Dec 23*29 

M exieo City No\ . 9-J an . 3 . . . .1 80 

Do ... Jan 11- May 9 113 

San Lu is Pot osi M at 8- M ay 2 

Tampico .. May 29 ! 1 

Moiocto j— 

Palestine » 


• Eki on Dec 23-29 

Jerusalem do. 

Do Jan 20-2d 

jMikveh Israel do 

Petftfh-Tikvnh Mar 24-30 

Ruinlch Feb 10-Miu 23. . 

Tiberius Feb 21-Mar 2 

Peru. 

Aroquipa _ Nov. 24-Dec. 31... . 

J)o Mar. 1-31 

Poland 


December, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. Jan. 
1-31, 1925. Cases, 4. Mar. 1-31, 
1925. ('uses, 2. 

July -October, 1924- Cases, 7. 

Oct. 131, 1924 lease. 

M ay- J utie, 1924: Cases, 110; 
deaths, 8 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4 


\ug 1-Nov. 15, 1921: Cases, 2. 
October- December, 1924* Cases, 
30 Fob 1- Mar 31, 1925: 

Cases, 15 

August -October, 1924 Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1 

Jim. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 27, deaths, 

2 . 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
t’lal District 


November, 1924. Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12- Dec. 20, 1921: Casas, 10. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon Dee 29 -Jan 4. 

Do Apr 0-12 

Oporto Jan. 4~Feb. 7... 

Rumania 


Constanta Dee. 1-20 

Do. Feb 1-28 

Russia 

Leningrad June 29-Nov. 22... 

Spain: 

Madrid Year 1924 

Malaga Dec. 21-27 

Sweden: 

Goteborg Jan. 18- Feb. 28 — 

Tunis * 

Tunis Mar. 5-25 

Do Apr. 2-May 6 


Sept. 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
751 ; deaths, 57 Jan. 4- Feb. 1 1, 
1925: Cases, 827; deaths, 68. 
Feb. 22-28, 1925* Cases, 147; 
deaths, 15. 


January- June, 1924* Cases, 2, BOG; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Deccmber, 1924* Cases, 288, 
deaths, 38. 

Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 

95,082 July-November, PJ24: 
Cases, 34,729. 


July l-Dcc. 20, 1924: Coses, 40, 
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TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 



Remarks 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1024: Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1925: Cases, 200; deaths, 24; 
native. In white population, 
cases, 12. 


Year 1924: Cases, 319; deaths, 
22. Jan. 1- Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 
87; deaths, 8. 
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TETANUS IN THE UNITED STATES FOLLOWING THE USE 
OF BUNION PADS AS A VACCINATION DRESSING 


By Charles Armstrong, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

Through investigations of the complications following vaccination 
against smallpox, 11 cases of postvaccinal tetanus which followed 
the use of bunion pads as a vaccination dressing have been investi- 
gated. Nine of these cases were fatal. The cases occurred in 
seven States and were distributed in point of time as follows: Two in 
1921, 5 in 1924, and 4 in 1925 (to May 20). 1 

The extent to which bunion pads, which consist of a felt ring 
coated on one side with a film of glue, are used as a vaccination 
dressing in the United States is unknown. It is, however, apparent 
from these studies that in certain localities their use for this purpose 
is not uncommon. 

Six of the physicians in whose practice 7 of the 10 cases of post- 
vaccinal tetanus developed, estimate that they had vaccinated 
approximately 700 persons on whom bunion pads were applied as a 
dressing. These cases wore vaccinated during the fall of 1924 and 
the winter of 1924-25, during the same period in which the cases of 
tetanus developed. 

Bunion pads of the same varieties and from the same sources as 
those used in the cases which developed tetanus were collected from 
several localities. These samples were examined by Dr. Ida A. 
Bengtson. In addition, 180 pads of similar makes, purchased in 
Washington, D. C., were examined by Mr. Conrad H. Kinyoun. 

Approximately 25 per cent of these pads showed the presence of 
tetanus organisms. The criterion of infection of the pads was the 
development, on glucose broth or meat mash media, of an organism 
morphologically like tetanus, which developed a toxin lethal for 
mice and neutralizable with tetanus antitoxin. 


iWm. Findlay and J. W. Findlay (1902-Lancet I, pp. 506-M0) report a case of tetanus, female, ago 21, 
which occurred in Glasgow in 1901, following the use of a bunion pad on a leg vaccination. This is de* 
gcrlhed as a revaccination. Scarification method was employed, Iteration “a little over half a square inch 
in sfce.” Symptoms of tetanus developed on the twelfth day following vaccination; bunion pid still 
in place. Pad was removed on thirteenth day; wound did not look “particularly Healthy. ” The case 
recovered. No causative relationship was suspected between the dressing and the development of tetanus 
in this case. 

45490 — 25f 1 
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II the 700 pads known to have been used in the practice of these 
six physicians were contaminated with tetanus in the same propor- 
tion as those which we tested, it would mean that 175 persons were 
dressed with infected bunion pads and only 7, or 4 per cent, devel- 
oped tetanus. 

In nine of the cases investigated, the tetanus followed a primary 
vaccination, while in two cases the data on this point are not avail- 
able. We have not yet, as far as is known, met a case of postvaccinal 
tetanus following any save a primary vaccination. This suggests 
that the development of tetanus is dependent upon a severe local 
“take,” which, in turn, depends upon the susceptibility of the 
patient and, to some extent, upon the method of vaccination. 

It may, therefore, be significant that these cases all followed the 
cross-hatch or scarification methods of insertion, methods which 
undoubtedly tend to give more sovere local lesions in primary vacci- 
nations than are caused by the multiple puncture method; that is, 
20 to 30 tangential punctures in an area one-eighth inch square, or 
a single linear insertion one-eighth inch in length. 

The abrasion described in those 10 cases varied in size from 3 mili- 
meters in diameter to the size of a dime. 

The virus used in these cases was from three different manufac- 
turers, A, B, and (l 

A’s product was used in two cases, B’s in five cases, and C’s in 
three cases (and probably in a fourth). In only one instance was 
it possible to establish definitely the exact lot of virus used. Bulk 
samples of this lot were carefully retested by different workers, using 
various methods, but no tetanus could be demonstrated. In other 
instances in which the exact lot number of the virus could not be 
definitely determined, it was possible to determine that the virus 
must necessarily have been from one of several lots. In such cases 
samples of all these lots were carefully retested, but tetanus was not 
demonstrated in any of them. Moreover, among some 25,000 vac- 
cinations, methods unknown, which were estimated to have been 
performed in 1924 and 1925, during the same period and in the same 
localities in which seven cases of tetanus followed the use of bunion 
pads as a dressing, not a single definite case of tetanus developed. 
In one locality, after cases 7 and 8 had died, a child with a severe 
log vaccination was given antitoxin on account of pain and stiffness 
in the neck. Subsequent course and prompt recovery of this case 
indicate that the ailment was probably not tetanus. 
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A summary of the 11 cases of tetanus is shown in Table 1, and a 
more detailed vaccination history of each case follows. 


Table 1 


Cose 

No. 

Color 

Sex 

Ago 

Vac- 

cin- 

ated 

Vaccination 

history 

Bunion pad applied— 

Inter- 
val, 
vac- 
cination 
to onset 
of te- 
tanus, 
m days 

Termina- 

tion 

1 

White 

Male 

6 

1921 

Primary... 

At time of vaccination .... 

12 

Fata). 

2 

...do 

...do 

6 

1921 

.. do.. 

do 

(?) 

Do. 

3 ! 

rift . 

...do 

16 

1924 

.. do 

do 

28 

Do. 

4 

...do 

.. do 

(i) 

1924 

(?) 

._do 

15 

Do. 

5 

..-do 

Female 

9 

1924 

Primary... 

Fourth day after vacci- 








nated 

10 

Recovered. 

2 

...do 

.. do 

(2) 

1024 

(?) 

do 

(?) 

Fatal. 

7 

.. do 

Male 

6 

1924 

Primary... 

At time of vaccination 

23 

Recovered. 

8 

do 

Female 

30 

1925 

...do 

do 

20 

Fatal. 

9 

...do 

Male 

10 

1925 

...do 1 

do 

24 

Do. 

10 

.. do 

Female 

8 

1925 

do _J 

do 

20 

Do 

11 

...do 

...do 

7 

1925 

do 

do 

19 j 

Do. 





. 



1 



* Adult. * Child. 


Case 1. — White, male, age 6, home conditions unknown. Vacci- 
nated January 21, 1921, left arm, usual site. Arm cleaned with 
alcohol, followed by water. Scarification method of vaccination was 
employed, virus B was rubbed in, and an oval bunion pad was 
applied. Pad was covered with gauze held in place by adhesive 
strips. Patient was advised to remove pad in one week, clean lesion 
with boric acid, and apply a gauze dressing. Tetanus developed 
February 2, 1921; trismus and opisthotonos present. Child trans- 
ferred to hospital, received 4,500 units antitoxin February 3. Died 
February 5, 1921. 

Case 2. — White, male, age 6, one of a family of seven, home sur- 
roundings poor, no livestock except few chickens. Child was well 
when vaccinated; primary vaccination September, >1921; usual site, 
right arm. Insertion was made by abrading an area “size of a 
dime.” Virus from manufacturer B rubbed in. Bunion pad applied 
held by two strips of adhesive. Arm became foul smelling and pad 
was removed “9 or 10 days later.” Lesion at this time described 
by mother as size of 50-ccnt piece. Bandage was applied by parent. 
Tetanus developed later and child died September 21. No history 
of injury in case. 

Case S. — White, male, age 16, school boy, only child, home sur- 
roundings excellent, no livestock or pets of any kind. Boy was well 
when vaccinated August 26, 1924. Arm was cleaned with soap and 
water and alcohol. Insertion, primary, on left arm, usual site. 
Area described as 3/16 by 3/16 inch, abraded with needle. Virus of 
manufacturer B was rubbed in. Bunion pad was applied, the open- 
ing of which was covered by a celluloid top, fitted by the physician. 
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Shield was on for 21 days when it came off. The arm was foul 
smelling at this time and there was a large hole the size of 25 or even 
50 cent piece. Symptoms of tetanus developed September 21; ran 
a typical severe course; 5,000 units antitoxin were given intramus- 
cularly on 22d. Death occurred September 23. No history of 
injuries other than vaccination. 

Case 4* — White, male, adult, automobile mechanic, vaccinated 
October 27, 1924 (primary (?)) crosshatch method, virus C 
was rubbed in, and a bunion pad was applied, held by strips of 
adhesive above and below. The take discharged profusely, but 
“wasn’t sore,” so patient refused to ieturn to physician. He next 
saw his physician November 1 1 and complained of rigidity of muscles 
of jaws and neck. Diagnosis of tetanus was made the same day; 
20,000 units antitoxin were administered intravenously on 12th and 
500 units locally about the site of vaccination. Chloral and morphine 
were given freely, and 80 c. c. of 3 per cent magnesium sulphate were 
given intravenously. On November 13 the patient received 5,000 
units antitoxin intrathecally ; died same day in general convulsions. 
No history of other injuries. 

Case 5. —Wliite, female, age 9, home surroundings “not the best,” 
vaccinated at school along with 00 other children on November 20, 
1924, on left arm. Scarification method; abrasion stated to cover 
about 5 square millimeters. Virus A was rubbed in and allowed 
to dry for 10 minutes; no dressing. After four days a bunion pad was 
applied, felt-side down, held by two strips of adhesive and covered 
by three or four turns of a 2-inch bandage. Hie first symptoms of 
tetanus were noted on December 6, but the child was not seen by 
physician until December 9, at which time there was a fully developed 
case of tetanus. Child was conscious, temperature was normal, 
pulse 90, full and strong. Tonic spasms occurred at half minute in- 
tervals, jaws rigid, opisthotonos present. Vaccination described as 
about healed, but covered with a black scab, which was removed. 
Chloral and potassium bromide by mouth and 1 c. c. of 2 per cent 
carbolic acid solution hypodermically were given every 3 hours. 
This treatment seemed to hold spasms in check and child remained 
about the same for two weeks. Attempts to cut down the dosage 
of chloral and, in one instance, to reduce the carbolic acid were fol- 
lowed by return of contractures. Improvement then began, and on 
December 23 patient could open her mouth and partially flex both 
legs. Medication was then reduced with no return of symptoms. 
Recovery was complete. No history of other injuries. 

Case 6. — White, child, age unknown, was vaccinated at the 9ame 
school on same day, by moans of the same method, and by same 
physician as case 4. The child moved to another State, where she 
died of tetanus. Further particulars not available. 
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Case 7. — White, male, age 6, homo conditions excellent. Received 
primary vaccination on the arm on December 13, 1924. A scarifica- 
tion described as about 3 millimeters in diameter was made and 
virus from manufacturer B was rubbed in. A bunion pad was 
applied, covered with gauze and a bandage. This dressing remained 
undisturbed for 10 days; it was then removed by physieian and 
another was applied. At this time vaccination area filled pad, had 
ruptured, and was surrounded with multiple vesicles. Site was 
indurated and arm markedly swollen to the elbow, very painful. Fol- 
lowing this the arm was dressed every third day by a nurse and began 
to heal. On January 5 the boy complained of a stiff back, which 
increased, and on January 8 he complained of sore throat and stiff 
jaws. He was moved to a hospital on January 11 with a well de- 
veloped case of tetanus, jaws set, body rigid, and repeated convul- 
sions. He received 11,500 units of antitoxin with morphine to control 
the spasms. He was kept in a narcotic sleep. On the 15tli he re- 
ceived 7,000 units of antitoxin. On the following day convalescense 
apparently was beginning. Recovered. No history of other lesions. 

Case 8. — White, female, age 39, housewife, lived in country, 
surroundings unknown. Kept two cows and some chickens. Primary 
vaccination January 11, 1925. Arm was cleaned with soap and alco- 
hol, area “size of pea” was abraded with needle, virus C was rubbed 
in and left to dry for 30 minutes, and bunion pad was applied, held 
by adhesive above and below. Pad was undisturbed for 10 days, 
at the end of which time it w'as removed on account of the < dor. 
Patient cleaned the arm and applied a celluloid sliield. Wound was 
described as size of a 5 cent to 25 cent piece. A scab was present 
and pus ran from beneath it. Typical symptoms of tetanus developed 
on January 31. The patient died on February 2. The husband 
states that a solid scab was present and that the lesion waa healing 
at time of death. The patient was just convalescing from scarlet 
fever when vaccinated. There was no history of ! any lesion other 
than vaccination. 

Case ,9.— White, male, ago 16, farm hand, surroundings fair. 
Received primary vaccination on January 13, 1925, usual site, left 
arm. Arm was cleaned with soap and water, possibly followed by 
ether. Insertion was made by 10 parallel scratches with a needle, 
covering an area & by iV inch. Virus C was rubbed in and 
allowed to dry for 15 to 30 minutes. A bunion pad was then applied 
and held in place by three diagonal strips of adhesive, which closed 
the opening of the pad. Dressing was undisturbed for 14 days. Pad 
was then removed. Arm was swollen and smelled bad; scab was 
loose and came away, leaving an area size of 5 to 25 cent piece ty?d 
from tV to inch in depth. Gauze dressing was applied. On 
February 3 patient was seen by physician and wound said to bo 
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healing. February 6, the patient felt stiff and complained of throat 
and back being sore. February 9 stiffness increased and mouth could 
not be opened. Temperature, 99°. February 10 all symptoms in- 
creased, jaws set, risus and opisthotonos present, neck rigid. Anti- 
toxin, 10,000 units, given subcutaneously. Later, generalized con* 
vulsions supervened. Death occurred on February 12, 1925. No 
history of other lesions. 

Case 10 . — White, female, age 8, schoolgirl, home conditions good; 
no animals on premises. Well when vaccinated. Primary vac- 
cination on thigh half way between knee and hip on January 25, 1925. 
The area was cleaned with water, and an area % by % inch abraded. 
Virus B was applied. A bunion pad, glue-side down, was placed 
over the wound. This was covered with gauze held in place by 
adhesive. About “one week” later the pad was removed and the 
scab came with it, leaving a wound described as about the size of a 
25-coTit piece, not very deep, and with little redness or swelling. 
The child was first seen by the physician on February 15, complaining 
of sore neck and inability to open jaws. A diagnosis of tetanus was 
made. The symptoms developed rapidly — general rigidity, convul- 
sions, etc. Death resulted on February 18. No history of any 
lesion other than vaccination. A twin brother was vaccinated at 
the same time by the same method and the vaccination progressed 
normally. 

Case 11. — White, female, age 9, schoolgirl, home conditions poor. 
Child received primary vaccination on February 2. The arm was 
cleaned with 1:5000 bichloride, and alcohol was applied. Area 
about by % inch was crosshatched with the needle and the virus, 
probably 0’s, was rubbed in. A bunion pad was then applied, glue- 
side up, and held in place by a broad strip of adhesive which com- 
pletely closed the opening of the pad. Dressing was undisturbed 
for eight days, wlien it was removed by the physician and a gauze 
dressing applied. The child developed typical symptoms of tetanus 
on February 21 and died on February 23, 1925. Antitoxin was 
used. No history of any other abrasions. 

SUMMARY 

1. Eleven cases of postvaccination tetanus are reported following 
the use of bunion pads as a vaccination dressing. 

2. Tetanus organisms were demonstrated in approximately 25 
per cent of 200 pads of the same makes as those used on cases de- 
veloping tetanus. 

3. The 11 cases in which tetanus developed were ail vaccinated by 
the scarification method; in 9 the vaccination was primary, while 
in 2 the vaccination history is unknown. 
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CONCLUSION 

The facts revealed by this investigation (paragraphs 1 and 2) 
clearly indicate that the use of bunion pads as vaccination dressing^ 
should bo strongly advised against. 


STUDIES OF IMPOUNDED WATERS IN RELATION TO MALARIA 

By E. II Gage, Associate Sanitary Kn«mc*c*r, I'nitP 1 States Public Health Senieo 

Standing water in ponds and swamps lias long been associated with 
malaria. Many years before mankind knew what malaria was, or 
how transmitted, it had been observed that it was unhealthy to live in 
too close proximity to stagnant pools and swampy areas in temperate 
and tropical regions of the globe. It is only during the present 
generation that the connection between such bodies of water and tlio 
malarial fevers lias been scientifically explained. This connection 
has been shown to involve (1) anopholine mosquitoes, which pass the 
first stages of life in such waters; (2) human beings in the vicinity, 
on whom the mosquitoes feed; and (3) the malarial plasmodium, 
which is imbibed by the mosquito while feeding, undergoes repro- 
duction in her body, and then renders her capable of infecting with 
malaria many other human beings. 

Soon after the facts concerning malaria transmission were estab- 
lished, the United States Public Health Service began the study of 
impounded waters in their relation to malaria transmission in the 
United States. These studies were first undertaken in 19M and have 
been continued since that time, except for certain unavoidable inter- 
ruptions such as that occasioned by the World War. The object of 
these studies has been to determine the importance of impounded 
waters in the transmission of malaria in potentially malarious regions 
of the United States and to discover what measures should he adopted 
in impounding and maintaining bodies of water in these regions to 
render them of least danger to the public health. Great progress 
has been made in both of these directions during the past 10 years. 
Bulletins have been issued by the Public Health Service from timo 
to time dealing with the main problems of impounded waters, and 
regulations governing the impounding of waters have been outlined 
by service officers and adopted by practically all of the States which 
have to contend with this phase of the malaria problem. 

It has been found that many factors must be considered in deter- 
mining the potential danger of ail impounded water project f-om a 
malaria standpoint. Size alone is certainly not the most important 
factor; tho largest impounded water projects are frcquei>Uy the 
least dangerous. Usually in the Southern States, the large nomes of 
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water are impounded for power purposes, the reservoirs being located 
in mountainous regions, with sparse settlements along their borders, 
and frequently do not produce anopheline mosquitoes in great abund- 
ance. Hence it can be seen that a small pond impounded on the 
outskirts of a village as a recreation pond, water supply, or stock 
pond, may prove to be a greater malaria menace than the much 
larger body of water many miles away in the mountains. 

In the following report of studies which were conducted in the 
piedmont region of North Carolina during 1923, different types of 
ponds are included and an attempt is made to present a clear 
picture of the possibilities of malaria transmission in each case and 
to point out the precautions taken or which should have been taken 
in order to minimize this danger. 

Water Supply Reservoir, Albemarle, N. C. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Albemarle, the county seat of Stanly County, N. C., is located on 
the divide between the watersheds of the Yadkin and the Rocky 
Rivers, at an elevation of 700 feet above sea level. The w r ater supply 
for the town is derived from Long Creek, a tributary of Rocky River. 
A dam across the creek at a point about 2 miles west of the center 
of town creates a storage reservoir of 105 acres. The water in the 
pond is normally clear. It is aerated, coagulated and settled, filtered, 
and chlorinated before delivery to the distribution system. . 

The surrounding topography is hilly, and the soil a silty, clay 
loam, is subject to considerable erosion. Much of the closer water- 
shed. is cleared and has recently been cultivated. Small wooded 
areas near by consist chiefly of second-growth pine and oak. The 
entering streams are little more than wet-weather drains, with the 
exception of Long Creek itself, which, above backwater, has a good 
flow through a rocky channel. 

Normal precipitation is this locality is close to 48 inches a year, 
June, July, and August are the wet months, with a rainfall of about 
5 inches in each, while September, October, and November normally 
have a rainfall of about 3 inches each. In 1923 there was an abnormal 
precipitation in March, with less than normal from June through 
October. 

Monthly mean normal temperature at Albemarle reaches a maxi- 
mum of 78.4° in July and is above 70° from about May 20 through 
September 20. Actual monthly means for 1923 were close to the 
normal. The average date of the last killing frost in the spring is 
April 12, and the first in the fall, October 23; but in 1923 the last 
temperature of 32° occurred on May 10, and the first in the fall on 
October 25. Average water temperatures at the surface of the 
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reservoir were found to exceed the mean actual air temperatures 
from July through Octobor. 

The immediate vicinity of the reservoir is sparsely populated, but 
the western border of the town of Albemarle is not over three- 
quarters of a mile from the dam. Man} 7 new homes arc being built 
in this part of the town. 

HISTORY or RESERVOIR 

The dam was completed on March 10, 1923, and water first ran 
over the spillway on July 30, 1923. There was not, however, a 
continuous gradual rise in water level during the interval between 
these dates. The creek channel above the dam is rather deep, 
and the water rose almost to the top of the channel hanks, at* which 
point it remained until the middle of July. At that time a series of 
heavy showers on the* watershed caused a rapid rise to full reservoir. 

The area Hooded was incompletely cleared. The main body of 
the reservoir immediately above the dam was rather well cleared. 
Farther upstream, near the State highway crossing (Fig. 1), clearing 
was incomplete to the extent that trees and bushes were left standing, 
and still farther upstream the heavily overgrown banks of the creek 
channel and near-by bottom lands were entirely uncleared. Such 
clearing as was done was finished early in the spring of 1923. with 
the result that a rank growth of grass and weeds had come up before 
the water covered the area. 

As previously stated, the reservoir has an area of 105 acres with 
the water standing at the crest of the spillway. Then' are large 
areas of shallow overflow, particularly on the right bank near the 
dam and on both banks above and below the State highway crossing. 
As an indication of the topography of these areas, it may be stated 
that the area of the water surface decreases from 105 acres to 24 
acres in a 10-foot fall in level below the crest of the spillway. Field 
observations, without instruments, would indicate that approxi- 
mately one-half of this 77 per cent decrease in water surface occurs 
in the first 2 feet of fall in water level. The shore line, except around 
those areas of shallow overflow, is fairly steep, but rarely could 
it be called abrupt. 

HISTORY OF MAI.ARIA 

Malaria has existed in this vicinity in past years, scattered cases 
having been reported by the county health officer and local 
physicians. Some years ago there was a considerable amount of 
malaria in the town of Albemarle, according to popular report. 
More recently it has not been prevalent, a fact which is locally 
attributed to the straightening of Town Creek. During the summer 
of 1923 the county health officer reported slightly more malaria in 
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the county than usual, but none in the vicinity of the reservoir until 
late October, at which time its presence in three families near the 
reservoir was reported. Other physicians than the one attending 
these families reported no noticeable increase. 



FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

The reservoir was first visited on July 3 9, 1923, and frequently 
thereafter until October 15, with a later visit on November 8. On 
July 19 the water level was within 1 foot of the crest of the spillway — 
the heavy showers which caused the rapid filling of the reservoir 
had occurred during the week immediately preceding. At that time 
the construction of the water-treatment plant was incomplete. 
About 30 negroes — the construction gang and families — were housed 
in shacks within 150 feet of the reservoir and above the dam. Fore- 
men occupied shacks just below the dam. Both foremen and 
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laborers were imported and had been on work near Wilmington, 
N. C., during 1922, at which time there were stated to have been 
some cases of malaria in the gang. Sickness in the negro camp, 
diagnosed as typhoid, had caused one death on July 14. No report 
of malaria among the gang was obtained from attending physicians, 
although several of the laborers reported chills and complained of a 
serious mosquito nuisance. The labor camp was left vacant in 
mid-August. Adult Anopheles quadrimaculatus were found in the 
shacks on August 7 and continuously thereafter until September 17, 
after which date the shacks were removed. The operator at the 
water plant is housed about 1,000 feet below the dam. He reported 
two cases of malaria in his family during 1922. Gorged A . quadri- 
rmculatus were found in his house on August 7, but certain changes 
and additions to the screening were immediately made and no 
specimens were found on later searches, although they were present 
in a near-by stable at each examination through October 9. The 
first A. quadrimaculatus emerged from a collection of lame made in 
the reservoir on August 14. 

Larva*, of Anopheles and nm\- Anopheles were found along the edges 
of the reservoir at all times prior to November 8. The fact that 
the water loved had boon lowered about 2 foot early in November, 
uncovering the large areas of shallow overflow and exposing a reason- 
ably clear shore line with little protection for larva* should bo con- 
sidered, perhaps, the determining factor in the absence of larva* on 
November <8. 

At the time of the first visit, July 19, larva* were not plentiful. 
The reservoir had filled during the previous week. The numbers of 
lame found rapidly increased, and from August 1 through October 9 
they were present in abundance. There w r as a noticeable reduction 
in the number of larva) on October 15. Throughout the period 
from July 19 to October 15, lame were found to be concentrated in 
spots, the spots of greatest prevalence remaining practically constant. 
It docs not appear likely that there w r as any great difference in the 
vegetation or protection offered, since spots of great and slight 
larval prevalence were adjacent. Along the steeper banks, where the 
vegetation was more wiry in structure, the fewest larva) w r cre found, 
in general; whereas along the flat banks, where the vegetation formed 
a mat on the water surface, the greatest numbers of larva?, were 
found. No Gambusia affinis or other surface-feeding minnows were 
observed in the reservoir. 

Full-grown larva? and pupa? taken by dipping were saved for 
emergence; and of 211 emergences from collections made on 13 
occasions in various parts of the reservoir, 20 per cent were A. qvadri - 
maculatus and 80 per cent A. punctipennis . The first A. quadrimacu - 
lotus emerged from a collection made on August 14; %? last from one 
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made on September 25. Outside the reservoir, in pockets of entering 
streams, in construction pools below the dam, and in pools of the 
stream bed below the dam considerable numbers of Anopheles larvae 
were found. Emergences from collections made in such places were 
A. pnnctipennis, without exception. No other species of Anopheles 
emerged from any collection made in or outside of the reservoir. 

Adult Anopheles were found in various resting places around the 
reservoir at each visit throughout the period from July 19 to October 
15. A. pnnctipennis were always present, while the first A. quadri- 
mnculatus was found on August 7 and the last on October 15. Late 
in August four boxes and a keg were located near the edge of the 
reservoir to serve as collection points for adult mosquitoes. Counts 
were made at each of these points on eight occasions between Septem- 
ber 1 and November 8, with the following results: 


Species 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per cent 

A (juttdrimaculfttus 

20 

14 

34 

24 

A. punctipenms . 

54 

56 

no 

76 


Total 

74 

70 

144 


Per cent 

51 

49 

100 




The percentages, by species, of adults caught in the immediate 
vicinity of the reservoir and of emergences from collections of 
larvae and pupae from the reservoir are shown in the following table: 



Total 

number 

Per cent 
A. punct. 

Percent 
A. quad. 

Adults caught, . „ 

259 

57 

43 

Emergences ...... - ......... ............ 

211 

80 

20 



No efforts directed primarily at the control of mosquito produc- 
tion wore undertaken during the 1923 season. The level of the 
water in the reservoir was lowered 6 or 8 inches at various times 
and copper sulphate was applied at least once in attempting to get 
rid of tastes and odors which had developed in the water soon after 
the reservoir had been filled. These efforts produced no noticeable 
reduction in the number of larvae present. The low water level 
was rarely maintained for a period longer than 24 hours, and thus 
did not give the uncovered shore line a chance to become thoroughly 
dry. Early in November the level was reduced about 2 feeG pre- 
paratory to completing the clearing of the flooded area. This was 
not undertaken earlier, since a shortage of water during the dry 
season was feared. 
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COMMENTS 

The situation at Albemarle is not unusual and is thought to 
present an excellent example of the intimate relation which may 
exist between different phases of public health work. That improve- 
ments in the water supply were badly needed was recognized by the 
entire community: yet there was some disagreement over the method 
best suited to obtain these improvements. Albemarle is in the 
piedmont section, at an elevation of about 700 feet above sea level; 
and while malaria is present, it is not particularly prevalent. It is, 
however, quite possible that, given an area suitable for the produc- 
tion of anopheline mosquitoes, an outbreak of malaria might occur. 
The impounding of a stream for water supply might create an ex- 
cellent production area for anopheline mosquitoes. 

Certain procedures tending to reduce the production of mosquitoes 
from impounded waters have been outlined by the United States 
Public Health Service. These procedures should be followed in all 
instances. They may be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) Clean banks. 

(a) Fluctuation of water level. 

(h) Removal of flotage. 

(2) No aquatic vegetation reaching the surface of the water. 

(tP A minimum area of shallow overflow at summer water level. 

(4) Care of imported labor. 

(5) Impounding of the water during the winter months. 

(0) Introduction of Gambusia affinis. 

(7) Occasional observation of the pond and its immediate 
vicinity. 

Those procedures are necessarily general, and the particular methods 
best suited to any one project can be determined only by a field 
survey. In the case of a water supply, the primary data of such a 
survey could well be collected at the time of the original sanitary 
survey of the watershed. 

Hydroelectric Development, Badin, N. C. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

The Badin Pond (Fig. 2) is located on the Yadkin River, princi- 
pally in Montgomery and Slanly Counties, N. C., with the extreme 
upper end of the eastern arm extending into Davidson County. 
The pond is formed by a concrete dam about 200 feet in height, 
located at a point known as The Narrows and at an elevation of 
approximately 550 feet above sea level. When the water level 
stands 1 foot below the top of the spillway gates, the flooded area is 
5,570 acres. The project is operated for the production of electric 
power, part of which is used locally in the reduction of % aluminum ore. 
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The topography in the region is hilly to rough, generally wooded 
in second-growth pine and oak. The soil is silt loam and slate 
loam, with numerous rock outcrops, and a clay subsoil. There is 
considerable erosion, and the water in the pond is highly turbid at 
all times. Farms are small and scattered. Wheat and corn ore 



the chief crops grown. Tho majority of the entering streams are 
small and either completely dry or consist only of puddles in dry 
weather. Four larger streams should be mentioned: Gar Creek, 
Alls Creek, Beaver Dam Creek, and Glady Creek. These have 
good fall, sandy to rocky channels, and fair flow even in very dry 
weather. 
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Annual normal precipitation on tho watershed 1 is 48.96 inches, 
with a definite peak (5.03 inches) in July. This peak gives rise to 
what are known as the July floods, which may be expected to main- 
tain a full pond through that month. Precipitation in 1923 reached 
an abnormal peak (7.29 inches) in March, and was below normal 
from June through October. 

Temperatures reported for Albemarle may bo applied at this pont^ 
Albemarle is the nearest observation station, and is 6 miles southwest 
of Badin. 

The groups of population in (lie vicinity of the pond are very scat- 
tered. Badin, population about 3,000 is located at the extreme south- 
ern end; Pulmerville, population about 50, is located on the west side 
of the pond 2 miles north of Badin; Whitney, population about 20, 
also on the west side, 6 miles north of Badin; and Tuckertown, a 
mill village, population about 200, is located on the east bank of the 
river at the head of backwater. In the vicinity of Beaver Dam 
ferry and north of this point is a small farming community contain- 
ing about 75 people. Other than these there are very few people 
within a mile of the pond. 

IIIftTOHY OF PROJECT 

The dam was completed and the water impounded during the 
summer of 1917. There was a large amount of clearing done in the 
area before the dam was closed. The southern end of the area and 
the bights along the river were completely cleared of trees and 
brush. The Beaver Dam section, that forming the eastern arm of 
the “Y,” was not cleared or was only partially cleared. In 1 his 
uncleared portion the trees have been killed by the water and present 
a very unsightly tangle. The psychological effect of this condition is 
bcluwcd to have been unfavorable in the extreme. As the trees died, 
the bark slipped off and the smaller limbs dropped ; and recently many 
tree trunks have fallen. Some of the debris has been washed ashore 
and stranded; more of it lias been held off by standing timber until 
it has become waterlogged and has sunk. Bark and small twigs 
sunk in this manner become sufficiently dry when exposed (luring 
periods of low water to float again on a rising pond. The result is 
that, at full pond, and with a rising pond, the water line in this 
section is heavily coated with flotage and presents a condition which 
appears to bo favorable for mosquito larva*. The upper ends of 
many of the well-cleared bights at the southern end of the pond 
and along the river contain largo piles of drift. Tho greater part of 
this drift is brought down the river in floods and blown into the 
bights by the prevailing southwest wind. 


i Average of 7 stations: Salisbury, States ville, Settle, Winston-Salem, Elkins, Brewers, and Mount 
Airy. ^ 
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The area of shallow overflow is not large. West of the railroad at 
Whitney, and near Tuckertown, are the two largest of these areas, 
and at the upper ends of the forks at the north end of the pond aqe 
small areas with less than 2 feet of water cover at full pond. The 
greater part of the shore line is steep and in some instances abrupt. 
As an indication of the type of shore line, it may be stated that in 
the first 10 feet of fall in water level below full pond there is a reduc- 
tion of 763 acres, or 14 per cent, in the flooded area. 

HISTORY OF MALARIA 

Malaria has existed in the region for many years, particularly 
along the river. This is stated by practically all residents and local 
physicians. Statements as to the extent of the disease vary con- 
siderably, but the general impression gained is that it was not at all 
uncommon. More recently, and particularly since the pond was 
filled, there has been much complaint of malaria in the vicinity of 
the north end of the pond. The chief cause of this complaint appears 
to be that the disease is now present among pcoplo living on the 
higher land. In this connection it is well to remember two changes 
that have been brought about by the pond: (1) Those of the original 
bottom-land families who have not left the region now live on the 
higher land; (2) the flooding of, the bottom land has driven the farm- 
ing operations onto the less fertile, more readily scoured, hillsides. 
No attempt was made to take a malaria history census of the region, 
as it appeared early in the season that the information so obtained 
would not be reliable. Malaria and the pond have come to be 
synonomous in the minds of a majority of the residents here. There 
is no complaint of malaria at Badin or at Palmerville. 

FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

The pond was first visited on April 5, 1923, and frequently there- 
after through October 16, 1923. During the first half of April there 
were found in the flotage in small bights west of the railroad near 
Badin considerable . numbers of small and half -grown larvae, both 
Anopheles and non- Anopheles; and in pond bights near Beaver Dam 
Ferry, full-grown larvae and pupae of Anopheles were plentiful. 
After the middle of April, small Anopheles larvae, as well as full-grown 
larvae and pupae, were found in pond bights, but in diminishing 
numbers until the first of Juno. From then on, larvae in the pond 
were rare. Adults caught and emergences from collections of 
larvae and pupae made in the pond during the month of April were 
exclusively A. punctipennis. During May and early June, a few 
pupae from which A. crucians emerged were collected from widely 
separated parts of the pond. The first of these emerged from a 
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collection made on May 9. No specimens of A. quadrifnacuZatits 
emerged from pond collections until September 4. Adults of A* 
punctipennis were readily found near the pond in April and early 
May, after which time but few were found. The first adult found 
was a male, resting just above a spring, on April 5. 

The percentage, by species, of adults caught in the immediate 
vicinity of the pond, and of emergences from larva? and pupa* collected 
from the pond, are shown in the following tabic: 



Total 

number 

Per cent 
A pnnrt 

Per cent 
A quad 

Por cent 
A, cruc 

Adults caught 

C8 

131 

K2 

12 

0 

Emergences 

00 

3 

7 





Aquatic plants around the shore line of the pond are rare. There 
is a small area of cat-tail growth and some willow near Tuekertown. 
The alga Anabsena, 1 a hairlike growth not clinging together but com- 
pletely covering the water surface at the heads of some bights, 
appeared late in July and persisted until the middle of September, 
after which time but few small patches were seen. This growth did 
not inhibit the development of larva* in the laboratory, although 
no larva* were found in it in the pond. Other alga of the clinging 
type, Spirogyra, appeared early in September in small amounts. 
This alga was most frequently found binding together small collections 
of bark or twigs, and often sheltered larva*. It was from such an 
alga-bound flotage patch that the first A. quadrimaculatus larva* was 
taken from the pond, September 4. 

Gambusia from a local hatchery have been placed in the pond in 
large numbers. Up to the first of July only a few of these fish were 
seen. After this time the numbers rapidly increased, and by the 
last of the month they were found in great numbers, particularly 
near the upper ends of the bights. 

Outside the pond, in various springs, spring branches, stream pools 
with grassy edges, stream channels above backwater and below 
high-water line, and in the Gamhusia hatchery (which was badly 
grown up in grass and weeds), larva; of AnopJtdes and non -Anopheles 
were found throughout the season. Emergences from collections 
made in these places were exclusively A. punctipennis (with the ex- 
ception of the hatchery, from which A. crucians and A. quadrima - 
cvlatus were also obtained, and adults of these species were found 
resting under a vacant house near by). In fact, the first specimen of 
A. quadrimaculatus found in the region was caught under this house 
on August 6, and one emerged from a collection of larva? made at 

> Identified by Special Expert W. C. Purdy, United States Public Health Service. 

45490— 25f 2 
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the hatchery on the same day. (It is of interest to note that the 
first specimens of this species were found near the Albemarle water 
supply reservoir, 6 miles southwest of Badin, on August 7.) 



From the conditions as observed and from inspection of tho recorded 
variations in water level from 1917 through 1923, it appears that the 
governing factor in the presence or absence of mosquito larvae in this 
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pond is the variation of the water level. In Figure 3 are shown the 
variations in water level from October, 1922, through October, 1923. 
The shore line near full pond is very trashy and strewn with bark and 
small twigs. When this is floated, protection for larvas exists; and 
when full pond is maintained for a sufficient length of time during the 
mosquito-production season, lame may he expected. During 1923 the 
pond started to fall in early June (Fig. 3), stranded the drift andflotage^ 
and presented a clear shore line. The July floods did not materialize, 
and it was August before the pond started to rise. During the period 
of low water much of the formerly water-logged hark and line mate- 
rial had become thoroughly dried out. When the rising water reached 
this, a large amount of it floated. It was in collections of this sort 
that a few Anopheles lame were found in September and early Octo- 
ber, from which emerged the only specimens of A. q uadrimacvlat us 
from pond collections. This refloated material was stranded in 
October as the pond fell, and no larva* were found in the pond on the 
16th of that month. There was little prot ect ion for them at that 
stage of the water. During the period of low water a large amount 
of clearing and burning of drift was clone near high-water line. 

COMMENTS 

Here is a large pond which, in its seventh year, did not produce 
anophcline mosquitoes in sufficient numbers to be of any sanitary 
importance. It has been accused of causing an increase in the preva- 
lence of malaria. Damage suits have been filed on this basis. The 
very fact that such suits are pending has influenced the attitude of 
the residents toward the pond. 

The creation of this pond has changed the entire existence of a rural 
section. About 9 square miles of the most fertile land have been 
permanently flooded. Farmers owning and living on high ground 
and leasing bottom land to farm found themselves with only poor 
land from which to gain a living. Some homes wzre submerged and 
others were surrounded by the water. Churches and cemeteries 
were moved; roads w r ere relocated or abandoned; and in one 
instance travel to the county seat was made possible by the installa- 
tion of a ferry. A large industrial plant and its community have re- 
placed farm and wood land. 

An enormous amount of clearing was necessary in the area to be 
flooded. As is often the case, this work was started just above the 
dam and near the industrial plant at the southern end of the area, 
and v'as w r ell done there. It was not completed at the head of back- 
water in the northeastern end of the area, a fact which caused con- 
siderable discontent among the inhabitants of the hillsides to the north. 
This feeling was increased in the next few' years by the unsightly 
tangle presented by the water-killed timber. The clearing is now 
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being completed with considerable difficulty and limited by the 
changing stage of the water level. 

It seems obvious that there is real economy in completing the prepa- 
ration of the area to be flooded before the water is impounded. 

Hydroelectric Development, Bridgewater, N. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

The Bridgewater Pond is located in Burke and McDowell Counties, 
N. C., and is formed by three dams — one on the Catawba River, one 
on Paddy Creek, and one on the Linville River. It is, therefore, 
composed of throe main arms, each with numerous bights, and has a 
total flooded area of 6,510 acres with the water standing at the crest 
of the spillway, the elevation of which is 1,200 feet. The water in 
the pond is clear. The surrounding territory is hilly to mountainous, 
rather heavily wooded, and the population is sparse. 

Precipitation records, kept at the Linville Dam since May, 1919, 
indicate an annual total of about 54 inches, with more than 5 inches 
in each month from March through August, followed by a sharp 
decline in the next three months. 

Monthly mean normal temperature at Marion (the closest Weather 
Bureau observation station, about 12 miles from the pond) reaches a 
maximum of 75.2° in July and is above 70° from about June 1 through 
August 20. Actual monthly means for 1923 were close to the normal. 
The average date of last killing frost in the spring is April 17 and the 
first in the fall October 24, but in 1923 the last temperature of 32° 
occurred on May 9 and the first in the fall on November 1. Surface 
temperatures in the pond varied from 82° to 86° in mid-August, 1923. 

history or PROJECT 

The project was completed in January, 1920, and water first ran 
over tho spillway on May 4, 1922. The flooded area was well 
cleared. There is no brush or timber standing below high-water line. 

The shore line of Catawba Pond is generally steep and free from 
trash. There is an area of shallow overflow at full pond near the 
upper end on the left bank which has grown up in grass and weeds. 
At the upper ends of some bights are flat areas supporting grass 
and aquatic growths. The shore lino of Paddy Creek Pond is mostly 
steep and dean, with little or no trash in tho bights. At the extreme 
upper end of the south fork of this pond is a shallow grassy area. 
Tho Linville Pond has a more gently sloping shore line, wider bights, 
and more trashy edges than the other ponds. 

Around the pond, and at varying distances from it, is a highway 
in the construction of which considerable fill was necessary in various 
gulleys leading to the pond. Almost invariably the culverts through 
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these fills were placed too high to drain the gulley above the road. 
There has resulted a series of pools, fringed with willow and filled 
with cat-tail and aquatic growths. 

The construction of the project has diverted the flow from the 
bed of the Catawba River to the Linville •River, with the result 
that the old Catawba Channel is a series of pools and seepage areas 
for a distance of at least a mile below the dam. Here a considerable 
growth of cat-t ail and algie flourishes. 

FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

Two inspections of this pond were made in 1923 — one early in 
July, the other in mid-August. At the time of the July inspection 
the water level was about 5 feet below the spillway and had only 
recently started to fall. In August it was down between 7 and 8 
feet. 

The area of shallow overflow at the upper (‘rid of the Catawba 
Pond was exposed both in July and August. Tn the grass and aquatic 
growths at the upper ends of bights occasional small and half- 
grown Anopheles larva* were found at the time of each visit, eliielly 
near the mouths of (Titering streams. In the shallow, grassy area 
at the upper end of Paddy Creek Pond a few half -grown Anophths 
larva* and many small ones, as well as some no n- Anopheles larva*, 
were found. In three bights of the Linville Pond, each with trashy 
edges, only a few small larva were found, Anopheles and non- 
Anoplules . No (iambus la were seen in the pond at cither visit. 

The pools above the highway surrounding the pond were found 
to contain lame in large numbers both in July and August, but there 
were more non- Anopheles than Anopheles. Below the dam, in the 
old Catawba River Channel, larva* and pupa* of both Anopheles 
and non- Anopheles w T crc found, particularly in seepage, and were 
more numerous in July than in August. The alga* in these pools 
wore much more profuse in August than in July, and some of the 
pools wore full of dead alga* in August. Emergences from collections 
of larva* and pupa* made at these pools at each visit w 7 cre A. puricti- 
pennw, with the exception of one female A. crucians which emerged 
from the August collection. No search w T as made here for adults 
in July, but in August near-by resting places were searched and 
yielded three A. punctipennis and one female A . quadrimxiculatus . 
The latter was found resting under tlxc overhanging ttrrf at the top 
of a sarttiy bank about 150 yards below the Catawba Dam and on 
the right bank of the river. 

Borrow pits along the railroad near the Bridgewater station 
yielded lame of no n-Anopheles only, and a seepage area between 
the railroad and the hill, with water temperature of 75° in August, 
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yielded no lame whatever. Pockets in small streams in the vicinity 
of the pond were found to contain considerable numbers of Anopheles 
larva?. Adults caught in near-by resting places were A, punctipennis 
without exception. 

The water level in this pond changes gradually, rising from Febru- 
ary to May or June, then remaining fairly constant, close to full 
pond, until early August, followed by a gradual fall to January or 
February. The maximum change in level recorded has been 53.9 
feet. This cycle has been repeated in each of the four years since 
the pond was formed, and may be considered as normal behavior, 
since the pond is primarily a storage reservoir for the benefit of 
plants lower down the river. Tho fact that tlio change in water 
level is gradual might be expected to be favorable for mosquito 
production, but the shores are generally so clean as to present little 
protection for larva'. The rather heavy rainfall from May through 
August, causing the frequent washing out of entering streams, may 
account for the presence of larva? in the pond, as it was rare that they 
were found far from the mouths of streams. 

COMMENTS 

This pond, located in the mountains of North Carolina, with 
clear water, without unsightly water-killed timber, stocked with 
game fish, and circled by a good highway, attracts great numbers 
of visitors in the summer months. It lias added materially to the 
natural beauty of the region, quite aside from its economic value in 
tending to equalize the flow of the Catawba River through the 
piedmont and in the production of electric power. 

Observations during 1923 indicate that the production of anophe- 
line mosquitoes from tho pond was slight. The pools below the 
Catawba Dam and those caused by the improper placing of culverts 
along the encircling highway appear to be the chief potential sources 
of these mosquitoes. This, then, seems to be an example of tho need 
to consider the territory adjacent to tho pond, as well as the flooded 
area itself, in seeking to prevent conditions due to the impounding of 
water, which may cause an increase in the production of anophelino 
mosquitoes. 

Hydroelectric Development, Mountain Island, N. C. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

The Mountain Island projoct, completed in January, 1924, is 
located on the Catawba River in Gaston and Mecklenburg Counties, 
N. C., 12 miles northwest of Charlotte. The pond is 16 miles long 
and easily a mile wide at several points. There are numerous bights, 
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some of which leave the pond through a narrow neck and widen 
beyond with areas of shallow overflow at the upper ends* 

The topography of the area is rolling, the soil is sandy, with clay 
subsoil, and the territory generally is under cultivation and rather 
well settled. Small streams entering the area have good fall and 
sandy beds in most cases. Precipitation and temperature recorded 
at Charlotte and Mount Ilolly are similar to those at Albemarle and 
Badin. 

IIISTOKY OF MALARIA 

Malaria, as reported by the pounty health officers and local phy- 
sicians, is present, but not to any great degree. Individual cases are 
scattered through the district. One small focus w T as found in the 
immediate vicinity of two brickyards just west of the town of Mount 
Holly and about 4 miles from the dam. The labor employed on the 
construction of the project, both white and colored, was largely 
imported from other sections of the South. Some histories of 
malaria were found among them, with a few relapses reported in the 
spring of 1923. A small number of cases were reported in September. 

FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

The area was visited in July, August, and September, 1923. The 
construction camp was located on the hill on the right bank of the 
river just below the dam and housed about 500 people, including 
employees’ families and 100 white convicts. Sanitation at the con- 
tractor’s camp was poor. The quarters consisted chiefly of the 
abandoned houses of a mill village (the mill had been destroyed by 
the flood of 191(3 and not rebuilt), partly of tar-papered three-room 
shocks, and partly of tents. The water supply was obtained from 
three wells and a spring at the foot of the hill below the camp, entirely 
unprotected from surface drainage. Pit privies were scattered all 
over the hillside. Screening was incomplete and haphazard — 12, 14, 
and 16 mesh being observed. The convict camp was in much better 
condition. Quarters were of barrack type, screened with 14-mesh 
(except for the ventilators on the roof, the screens of which were said 
to have become dust clogged to such an extent as to stop the circu- 
lation of air and were therefore removed); the water supply was 
derived from a driven well across a ravine from the contractor's 
camp; the privies were of the can type; and the whole camp was 
regularly policed. Various areas suitable for the production of 
mosquitoes in the vicinity of the camp and dam were found to yield 
larvae of Anopheles and non -Anopheles in some numbers. Emergen- 
cies from collections of larvae, as well as all* adults caught, were A . 
punctipennis . 
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The raising and lengthening of a steel bridge about 3 miles above 
the dam was a part of the project. A small camp back from the right 
bank of the river at the bridge was maintained for the labor on this 
work. In pockets of small streams near by a few small larvae of 
Anopheles were found, but no adults cither at the camp or in natural 
resting places in the vicinity. About a quarter of a mile above the 
bridge on the right bank of the river was a swampy pasture. Here 
larva* and pupa) of Anopheles and non -Anopheles were found in con- 
siderable numbers. Emergences from collections made here were 
all - 1 . punctipennis . 

It was also necessary to construct a new water pumping station 
for the city of Charlotte as a part of this project. The new station 
is on the left bank of the pond and about 2 miles above the bridge 
just mentioned. Here another small camp was maintained. No 
larva) were found in a near-by stream, although water containers at 
the camp were found to be producing non- Anopheles profusely. No 
adult Anopheles were found in the tents. Just north of the road 
leading to the pumping station, and about half a mile from the pond, 
is a swampy gully. Here were found larvae of non- Anopheles in great 
numbers and some Anopheles in July, although no adults were found 
in a near-by cow shed. 

Hearing of the area to be flooded was rather well done and was 
completed in the spring of 1923. The operating company established 
a medical department at the beginning of the summer, with the pre- 
vention of the production of anophelino mosquitoes at Mountain 
Island as its chief duty. Under the direction of this department, 
that portion of the basin near tho flow line was reeleared later ia tho 
summer to remove such small brush and weeds as had grown up 
since spring. 

The establishment of small ponds just abov r e the high-water line 
to act as distribution points for Gambusm was started in August. 
Those ponds were so located as to be easily accessible by highway 
and by boat after the area is flooded. Large numbers of gravid 
fisli were obtained through the cooperation of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. Near one of these ponds was a small swampy 
area in which numerous larvae of Anopheles w*ero found. All emer- 
gences from collections of these larvae were A . punctipennis , as were 
all adults caught, with the exception of one specimen of A. crucians 
found in an upturned molasses vat. 

Considerable numbers of larvae of Anopheles were found in pockets 
of streams entering the area, in various sw^ampy areas, and in small 
pools in the river bottom. Emergences from collections of larvae 
made in such places, as well as all specimens of adults caught in 
the vicinity, were invariably A. punctipennis. At the brickyards 
near Mount Holly larvae of Anopheles and non -Anopheles wore found 
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in great numbers in old clay pits grown up in cat-tails and containing 
much alga?. Emergences from collections of larva* made here were 
A. punctipennis. A few adults, both A. puvctipennin ami A. quadri - 
maculatus, were found in a near-bv stable. None was found in 
natural resting places nearer the production area. This point was 
visited in September, on the first cold day of fall, which may account 
for the scarcity of adults in apparently favorable resting places. 

COMMENTS 

This pond is located in a section in which malaria is not considered 
prevalent, in which industrial development is progressing rapidly, 
and close to one of the largest cities of North Carolina. It may, 
therefore, he expected that many people will visit the pond and that 
the surrounding hillsides will become the site of summer camps and 
clubhouses. 

The area to be flooded was well cleared, particular attention was 
given to that part near the flow line, which was cleared twice; distri- 
bution points for Gamhunia were established; the water was im- 
pounded during January, and continued observation of the pond 
was provided for. There seems to have been no attempt made to 
protect the imported labor, yet no increase of malaria was reported 
in the fall of 1923. It would appear that unusual efforts have been 
made to prevent an increase in the production of anophelino mos- 
quitoes resulting from the impounding of this water. 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OP THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR MAY IS. 1925, ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT 1 

Current morbidity and mortality reported to the Health Section of 
the League of Nations’ Secretariat in the month preceding the publica- 
tion of the Monthly Epidemiological Report of May 15 showed no 
change in the generally favorable health situation which had pre- 
vailed in many parts of the world during the preceding months. 
For the most part, only the normally expected variations have 
occurred in the prevalence, of the various diseases referred to each 
month in the report. 

Plague. — Plague cases reported indicate a lower prevalence than 
for several years past for the corresponding season in practically all 
localities, with the marked exception of Java, where cases have been 
unusually numerous. The incidence in Java has been dimirishing 
since January, but the deaths reported for four weeks ending Febru- 
ary 25 n umb ered 1,562 — twice as many as in February, 1924. 

t From the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
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Tho increase in the deaths from plague in India for the first half of 
March was slight for this season, and the 16,212 deaths from this 
disease reported in the four weeks ended March 14 were only one- 
half the number for the same period last year. 1 1 Tho improvement is 
greatest compared with last year in the Punjab and the Middle 
Ganges Valley, and the incidence is relatively low also in Burma and 
the Presidency of Bombay.” The highest number of deaths was re- 
ported’ln the United Provinces. 

Hongkong has been free from plague since September, 1923. 

The plague situation in the Mediterranean ports and near-by areas 
is stated as follows: 

“No case of plague is known to have occurred in any port in the 
Mediterranean or Black Sea in February, March, or April. 

“In Egypt, where no case had been reported in February or 
March, there were 9 eases between April 1 and 22, of which. 2 were 
in Suez. No new case was reported during the following week. This 
is remarkable, in view of the fact that plague usually reaches its 
maximum prevalence in May in Egypt and neighboring countries. 

“There has been no case of plague in Palestine and Syria since 
tho beginning of the year and only 2 cases in Iraq (during the fort- 
night ending April 14), where the disease existed in epidemic form 
at the corresponding season of the two preceding years.” 

Very few eases of plague have been reported lately from Africa. 
Tho outbreaks in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, appear to have come 
to an end, and the Union of South Africa reported only 7 cases in 
the 3 weeks ended April 4. Mauritius seems to be practically free 
from plague, only 1 case having been reported there in 5 weeks, and 
in Madagascar there were fewer cases in March than in February. 
Only in Uganda is an increase noted : 73 deaths were reported in 
March compared with 27 in February. 

Cholera . — Cholera incidence declined in India during the 4 weeks 
ended March 14, during which period 4,661 deaths were reported as 
compared with 5,780 deaths during the preceding 4 weeks. Tho 
decline occurred almost entirely in Madras Presidency. The same 
number of deaths occurred last year at this date. 

Ceylon, Indo- China, and Siam also reported a few cases, and Singa- 
pore reported 1 case between April 12 and May 9, “No case has 
been reported this year from any locality west of India.” 

Typhm and relapsing fever . — “ The incidence of typhus remains 
unusually low throughout eastern Europe; the maximum appears 
to have occurred early in the year, as is frequently tho case when the 
prevalence is diminishing rapidly. 

“ Relapsing fever is practically disappearing from all its old centers, 

“ The most important outbreak of relapsing fever during recent 
months was that in Nigeria, where the disease is said to have been 
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imported in 1923 and where it caused considerable mortality in 19S4. 
In January of the current > ear 42 cases were reported, and in Febru- 
ary, 394, whereas no case occurred during the corresponding months 
of 1924. ” 

. Smallpox . — In Algeria and Tunis, where small outbreaks of small- 
pox have occurred, the number of new cases was on the decline in 
April. In Algeria, the maximum number occurred in January, with 
170 cases, and the number declined to about 100 per month in March 
and April. The maximum came later in Tunis, with 200 eases in 
March, followed by a decline to 129 eases in April. 

In England 030 eases of smallpox were repented during the 4 weeks 
ended May 2, compared with ooO cases during the preceding 4 weeks. 
It continued to bo the same mild type previoush noted. 

Smallpox has increased in India during the last two years. “The 
highest incidence has occurred in southern India - last year in Bombay 
Presidency, this y ear in Madras Presidency ; but. although northern 
India remains less seriously infected, an increase is seen in the returns 
for these Provinces also, especially in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa.” 

Tabli: 1.— Cases of smallpox m the Provinces of India, January tS to March t 

U)>r> 


Pro\ nice 


Northwest frontier-. 

Punjab 

Delhi 

I’jutod Provmec»._- 
Ihhar and On.ssa .. 
Central Prov mees 
Madras President y. 
Hj derabad State . 
Horn b iv PuMdem y 
Bengal Piesideney . 

Assam 

Burma 

Other Indian Stutt*. 

Tot.il 


1025 

1024 

Jim IS to 

1 l-ib nt« 

V<h 17 to 

JKh 11 

Mm U 

Aim 15 

11 

1 10 

s 

*71 > 

1 ( V'J 

107 

0 

1 0 

0 

f>3 

! iu* 

r> 

2, 4.) t 

2, on 


bS/ 

' 1,(01 

420 

4, .'ilb 

6, "0* 

2, 57* 

5a(J 

10 

1* 

2, .02 

3, S*0 

11, BIS 

2, *17 

3, 7H3 

M 5 

1 Hi 1 

200 

101 

770 

1,410 

tfsj 

ID 

170 

1*7 

H.K41 | 

20, 1*1 

IS, 04S 


Nigeria reported a sudden increase from J2 cases of smallpox in 
January to 409 in February. 

Enteric fever . — The incidence of enteric fever declined markedly 
during the winter and early spring months in the European countries 
where a relatively liigh prevalence was reported in the late autumn 
of 1924. 
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Table 2. — C.i*es of enteric fever notified in various European countries in 1929 
and 1924, and beginning of 1925 


Month 

Sweden 

Finland 

Latvia 

Czechoslovakia 

Bulgaria 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

* 1923-24 

1 

1924-26 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1024-25 

May ! 

07 

42 

109 

54 

67 

73 

255 

322 

91 

32 

June 

69 

78 

100 

53 

80, 

140 

287 

476 

63 

72 

July 

46 

m 

262 

75 

76 

227 

390 

645 

82 

134 

August 

U) 

213 

137 

178 

127 

243 

508 

e05 

163 ! 

264 

September 

86 

257 

156 

221 

101 

236 

771 

690 

332 

COG 

October 

64 

249 

280 

499 

113 

129 

775 

805 

464 

1,883 

November 

67 

91 

159 

333 

78 

124 

701 

807 

522 

2,122 

December j 

47 

80 

90 

123 

89 

90 j 

518 

€02 

499 

1,432 

611 

January 

60 

93 

29 

146 

77 

98 

610 

514 

244 

February 

63 

77 

36 

87 

83 

62 | 

361 

454 

162 

241 

March 

93 

40 

26 

84 

85 


351 

335 

110 

142 


Four weeks ending— 


June 14. 
Jills 12. 
Aug 9 , 
Sept 6. 
Oct A . 
Nov 1. 
Nov 2$) 
Dei 27. 
.Isn 24. 
Feb 21. 
Alar. 21 
Apr IK. 


England and 
Wales 


1923-24 1924-25 


177 

253 

309 

341 

410 

370 

235 

218 

204 

218 

]»* 

174 


3(19 

578 

38(5 

370 

451 

422 

242 

247 

162 

172 

152 

143 


Germany 


1923-24 1 1924-25 


725 
1,049 
1,289 
1,620 
1, 060 
1,376 
1,410 
1,153 

778 

733 

608 

050 


722 
1,125 
1, 680 
1, 967 
1,890 
1, 545 
1,104 

816 

723 
641 
649 


Poland 


1923-24 1924-25 


686 
723 
805 
1,025 
1, 600 
1,904 
1, 541 
1,234 

951 

918 

665 

690 


C05 
715 
1, 060 
1,546 
2, 374 
2, 428 
2, 212 
1,549 

1, 312 
1,004 
925 


Kingdom of 
Sorbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes 


1923-24 1924-25 


87 

147 

262 

348 

584 

49K 

472 

398 

287 

217 

172 

134 


122 

159 

298 

471 

1,113 

I, 363 

J, J07 
650 

376 

200 

206 


Italy 


1923-24 1924-25 


873 

1,210 

2, 390 
4, 109 
4,810 

3, 777 
3, 231 
2, 190 

1,441 

935 

651 

034 


820 
1, 432 
2,153 
3, 469 
3, 932 
3,416 
3, 137 
1, 790 

1,015 

711 


Influenza . — “The comparatively low incidence of influenza in 
most countries during the first period of 11)25 is reflected in the 
general death rate, which is more favorable than that of the early 
months of 1924,” states the report. The number of deaths from 
influenza in “ 105 English cities ” has been diminishing since the begin- 
ning of March and reached the low figure of 100 in the week ended 
May 2. In the “46 German cities,” however, influenza deaths 
increased during March and the first part of April, with 281 deaths 
from this cause reported in the 2 weeks ended April 11. 

Lethargic encephalitis . — No marked epidemics of lethargic encepha- 
litis are indicated, but “a certain prevalence is reported from most 
European countries.” Fifty-four cases were reported in the Nether- 
lands for the 8 weeks ended April 26, compared wdth 19 cases in the 
previous 8 weeks. Czechoslovakia reported 40 cases in March and 
25 in February, and in Italy an increased incidence occurred in 
February and March. In England and Wales the incidence was 
somewhat lower in April than in March, but the fluctuations in the 
lost 9 months have been less than usual. 

Poliomyelitis . — The outbreaks of poliomyelitis in New Zealand, 
noted last month, continued at about the same level during March, 
395 cases having been reported during the 4 weeks ended March 23 
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and 409 cases during the preceding 4 weeks. The incidence in the 
province of Wellington declined in March, but more cases were 
reported from the other provinces. The report notes: “ The disease 
is stated to have mostly attacked children between 2 and 3 years 
of age; the incidence was higher in rural districts and the more con- 
gested city areas escaped lightly. Good results are claimed from 
treatment by injection of serum obtained from convalescent cases. ” 

Cerebrospinal meningitis'. - -No epidemic prevalence of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis is noted in the reports of any country of Europe or 
North America in the past winter. 

An outbreak occurred in Nigeria in February, with 370 deaths 
reported, and in Uganda 80 eases were notified in February. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria. -Both scarlet fever and diphtheria con- 
tinued to be more prevalent in western and central Europe in March 
and April than at tnis season last .year, while the incidence has been 
relatively low in eastern and southeastern Europe. 

Measles'.— A recrudescence of measles in March in all countries for 
which information was available is noted by the report. “The in- 
ercase is smaller than at the corresponding season of 1921 in Great 
Britain and Denmark, but greater in France, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Poland, and Italy.” 

The following details of a severe epidemic in Nyasaland in Febru- 
ary are given: 

“The first 24 eases were reported in the district of Ohikwawa, 
where 29 cases occurred in February. The disease appeared suddenly 
in the district of Lilongwe in February, when 1,850 cases were 
reported; there have boon no cases, so far, in other districts with 
the exception of 2 in Blantyro. The ease mortality is unusually 
high and is stated to he 7.3 per cent in Lilongwe.” 

Trachoma. -The following data on the prevalence of trachoma 
are given in the report: 


Count! y 


Quarter 


Total 

1925 

1 

II 

111 

IV 

1924 

I 


! 288 

454 

528 

514 

1, 784 

487 


I tm 

50 

68 

220 

421 

175 


I 8 

0 

15 

25 

54 

9 


101 

121 

102 

117 

531 

142 



;j8 

12 

H 

58 

8 

Poland . - -- - 

4% 

870 

940 

638 

2,944 

940 

Dominican lie public 

1 

0 

4 

5 

10 

a 0 

Pwitr/rliuni - 

3 

1 

0 

3 

13 

h 2 

Czechoakn uku! _ 

760 

804 

644 

508 

2, 782 

651 

Saar Territory 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

4 

Tunis 

1 45 

54 

0 

24 

123 

24 

ITWorno 

6, 172 

11,529 


! 

c 17,701 


United States (21 States) * - 

257 

841 

351 | 

448 : 

1, 897 

282 

Panama Oatiwi 5?nn« 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

NqW /fClOnnr! - 

n 

2 

2 J 

5 

20 


USi rtroir 


1 

: 



*> 162 

> I 

i i 




« For February only. b For 12 weeks only. • For 2 quarters on.y. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces the fol- 
lowing open competitive examinations: 

PHYSIOTHERAPY AIDE— PHYSIOTHERAPY PUPIL AIDE— PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSISTANT 

Receipt of applications for those positions will close July 25, August 29, 
September 26, October 24, and November 28, 1925. The dates for the as- 
sembling of competitors will be stated on the admission cards sent applicants 
after the close of receipt of applications. 

In the Public Health Service the entrance salary for physiotherapy aide is 
$1,020 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry; for physiotherapy pupil 
aide, $720 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry, or $1,200 a year with- 
out allowances. The salary of physiotherapy assistant is $1,500 a year, without 
allowances. 

In the Veterans' Bureau the entrance salary for physiotherapy aide is $1,680 
a year; for physiotherapy pupil aide, $1,000 to $1,400 a year, depending upon the 
training and experience of the appointee. The compensation of physiotherapy 
assistant is $1,320 to $1,600 a year. 

The duties of physiotherapy aides consist of administering physiotherapy in 
its several branches — massage, clectrotheraphy, hydrotherapy, mechanotherapy, 
thermo! liorapy; active, passive, resistive, and assistive exercises and remedial 
gymnastics; keeping daily record of the work and progress of each and overy 
patient coming under direction and treatment; and making the required reports 
ol the activities of the reconstruction work in physiotherapy. 

The duties of physiotherapy pupil aides are the same as those for physio- 
therapy aide, except that they are pupils under the supervision and instruction 
of the chief aide in all the work above mentioned. 

The duties of physiotherapy assistants consist of administering to special 
patients the treatments of physiotherapy, as massage, electrotherapy, hydro- 
therapy, thermotherapy, mechanotherapy; active, passive, assistive, and re- 
sistive exercises; remedial gymnastics; keeping a daily record of the work and 
progress of each patient under the appointee’s direction and treatment; and 
making the required reports of the activities of the reconstruction work in 
physiotherapy. 

GRADUATE NURSE-GRADUATE NURSE (VISITING DUTY) 

Applications for graduate nurse and graduate nurse (visiting duty) will be 
rated as received until December 30, 1925. The examinations are to fill vacan- 
cies in the United States Veterans' Bureau and in the Indian and Public Health 
Services. 

The usual entrance salaries for these positions are $1,500 a year, with quarters, 
heat, and light, in the Indian Service; $1,020 a year, with quarters, subsistence, 
and laundry, in the Public Health Service; and $1,080 a year in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Applicants for the position of graduate nurse must have been graduated from 
a recognized school of nursing requiring a residence of at least two years in a 
hospital having a daily average of 30 patients or more, giving a thorough prac- 
tical and theoretical training, and must show evidence of State registration. 

In addition to the requirements for graduate nurse, applicants for the position 
of graduate nurse (visiting duty) must have had at least four months’ post- 
graduate training in public-health or visiting nursing at a school of recognized 
standing, or, in lieu of such training, one year’s full-time paid experience under 
supervision in public-health or visiting nursing. 
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Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and experience. 

DIETITIAN 

Applications for dietitian will lie rated as received until December 30, 1925. 
The examination is to fill vacancies under the Public Health Service at an cntrauco 
salary of $1,020 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry, and under the 
Veterans’ Bureau at an entrance salary of $1,680 a year. In the Public Health 
Service advancement in pay may be made without change in assignment up to 
$1,800 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry. In the Veterans’ Bureau 
advancement in pay may be made without change in assignment up to $2,500 
a year. 

The duties of this position are to purchase the food supplies for all messes 
operated in the hospital; to plan all menus, both for patients on ordinary diets 
and diets with reference to special diseases; and to supervise the preparation 
and serving of all dietaries in the hospital, both to patients and personnel. 

Applicants must have been graduated from a course of at least two years in 
home economics in a recognized college, such course tx) have included at least 
one year in chemistry, one year in biological science (including physiology and 
bacteriology), and one year in food preparations; also courses in mass cooking, 
in nutrition, and in dietetics. In addition, applicants must ha\e had at least 
three months of graduate experience as student dietitian in a hospital or other 
institution for the care of the sick of not less than 40 beds. 

Competitors will not he required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information regarding the above-mentioned examinations and application 
blanks may be obtained from the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, I). C., or the secretary of the board of United States civil-service exam- 
iners at the post office or customhouse in any city. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 13, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
panies for track ended June IS, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924, ( From 

the Weekly Health Index, June 16, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week oixlctl Corraspnnrifng 
Juno 13, 1«J25 work, 1S24 

Policies in force 00, ISO, 649 56, .324, 470 

Number of death claims 12, 660 10, 877 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate— 11. 0 10. 1 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June IS, 1925, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. ( From the Weekly Health index , June 16, 1925 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities) 

Akron 

All>, my 1 * * 4 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 4 

Birmingham 

Boston. 

Bridgeport, 

Buffalo 

('uni bridge. 

Camden 

('Imago ♦. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Du i vet 

lies Moines 

1 )et 1 oil 

Duluth 

Fair 

Fall River 4 ... 

Flint 

Foil Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

Indianapolis - 

Jcisty City 

Kansas City, Runs 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis - 

Nashville 4 

New Bedford 

Now Haven 

New Orleans 

New York.. 

Bronx borough. ... 
Brooklyn borough . . 
Manhattan borough 

Queens borough 

Richmond borough. 

Newark, N.J 

N oi folk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Poi Hand, Oreg 

Providence 

Rub mend 

Koehestei 

iSt Louis 

Ft. Paul 

Fall Lake City 4 

Ban Antonio 

San Fiancisco 


Week ended June 
13, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,010 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 13, 
1925 8 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
June 13, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

8,103 

15.3 

8 11.8 

871 

8 736 

74 

20 



4 

2 

44 

45 

1U.G 

22.9 

7 

6 

152 

77 



14 

0 


338 

22.1 

11 6 

26 

19 

78 

93 

23.6 

16.4 

13 

12 


242 

16. 1 

14 0 

22 

28 

58 

23 



2 

3 

32 

170 

16 0 

12.0 

20 

20 

81 

42 

19 5 

18. 6 

6 

5 

103 

45 

18.2 

12 8 

7 

7 

111 

670 

11 7 

11 4 

59 

70 

52 

J27 

16 2 

15,2 

2 

14 

12 

165 

0 2 

10 1 

20 

28 

50 

72 

13 4 

11 5 

0 

10 

83 

51 

14 6 

14 7 

13 

12 


73 

13 6 

13 8 

3 

5 


20 

7 0 

9.3 

3 

1 

51 

247 



46 

40 

79 

2‘2 

10 4 

9 1 

5 

4 

108 

25 



4 

4 

78 

47 

20 2 

14.2 


10 

101 

16 

6 4 

8.4 

3 

3 

47 

29 

9 9 

7 7 

4 

2 


37 

12 6 

10 9 

2 

4 

31 

37 

11 7 

11 7 

8 

1 


60 

10 0 

12 ft | 

3 

9 

21 

103 

17 0 

9 7 

15 

10 

106 

29 

12 2 

15 4 

5 

6 

105 

67 

9 5 

12.8 

16 

6 


220 



31 

28 

85 

70 

14 J 

10 9 

11 

6 

96 

31 

U 9 

17.6 

3 

5 

52 

21 

10 5 

9 1 

1 

3 

27 

ffl 

19 7 

16.3 

10 

10 


163 

10 7 

8 8 

11 

12 

51 

84 

10 3 

11.7 

12 

8 

64 

42 

16 1 

16.5 

7 

4 


31 

12 0 

9.0 

4 

5 

CO 

43 

12 5 

11 0 

! 1 

4 

13 

137 

17 2 

22.4 

22 

26 


2, 064 

17.5 

10 8 

208 

142 

83 

268 

15 5 

9.5 

18 

10 

62 

m 

15 9 

8 9 

83 

44 

85 

863 

19.9 

13 2 

89 

71 

93 

188 

17 1 

8.5 

15 

12 

70 

55 

21 1 

17.6 

3 

5 

54 

145 

16 7 

10 2 

18 

12 

82 

32 



6 

9 

111 

51 

10.6 

7.8 

7 

5 

81 

34 



3 

1 


57 

14 0 

16 5 

3 

8 

31 

49 

18 0 

7.8 

6 

2 

101 

907 

23 9 

11.4 

88 

50 

111 

181 

14.9 

12.7 

26 

16 

86 

61 

11.3 

9.2 

7 

2 

70 

85 

18.1 

12.8 

11 

11 

88 

40 

11.2 

18.4 

5 

9 

60 

87 

13.7 

10.9 

11 

7 

88 

102 

12 2 

13 3 

19 

13 


72 

15.3 

12.8 

0 

1 

51 

33 

13 1 

14. 2 

7 

3 

110 

C4 

16 8 

10.6 

16 

15 


143 

13 4 

13.5 

5 

8 

29 


1 Annual rate per 1 ,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for i**24 Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 ettios 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Juno 12, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Mates during the week 
ended June 13, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 — Continued 


City 


San Diego 

Schnectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Washington, D. C. 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, DoL. 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Juno 
13, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 13, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rato 

Week 
ended 
June 13, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

31 

16. 1 


3 


70 

28 

14.3 

7.3 

5 

2 

141 

58 



6 

7 

58 

34 

17 4 

8 3 

8 

1 

214 

35 

1ft 8 

9 0 

2 

0 

45 

50 

17.1 

12 ft 

10 

4 

149 

35 

9.5 

11,6 

2 

6 

25 

24 

12.0 

12.1 

2 

2 

47 

70 

12.7 

12.8 

7 

10 

63 

69 

27.3 

14 9 

6 i 

6 

90 

141 

14.8 

11.8 

It) 1 

8 

5ft 

20 



4 | 

3 

8ft 

39 

16 7 

9. ft 

3 

1 

68 

42 

11.0 

0 1 

5 

7 

58 

22 

10.3 

7 G 

2 

4 

44 

22 

7.2 

10.1 

3 

6 

37 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local f can effectively prevent or control disease withou 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATES REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended June 20, 1925 


ARIZONA 

Cases 


Diphtheria 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 1 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever - 8 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 8 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 5 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 10 

Malaria 66 

Measles 5 

Mumps - 21 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra - 15 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seal let fever 2 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever . 38 

Whooping cough 30 

color a no 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox * 8 

Diphtheria 0 

Measles - 1 

Mumps 10 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 28 

Whooping cough 7 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 70 

Diphtheria 32 


Connecticut— continued 

Cases 


Dysentery (bacillary) 1 

German measles . 44 

Malaria 4 

Measles 163 

Mumps „ 12 

Pneumonia (all forms) 43 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Scarlet fever . 39 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 38 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 75 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox * i 

Measles H 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Tuberculosis 5 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospmal moningitis 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria _ 11 

Influenza 49 

Malaria-. 13 

Measles 4 

Mumps 62 

Pneumonia 110 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 4 

Tetanus 4 

Tuberculosis 80 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 20 


( 1384 ) 
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GEORGIA 


Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis 

Dengue 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

German measles... 
Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pellagra . 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat.. 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough.. 


Cases 
.. 10 


2 

1 

30 

1 

3 

3 

65 

8 

14 

5 

12 

7 

3 
5 

4 

JO 

68 

44 


ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Ccok County . 2 


Diphtheria* 

Cook County GO 

Scattering 1 13 

Influenza 0 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 1 

Measles 823 

Pneumonia 134 

Poliomyelitis. 

Cook County 1 

Piatt County 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County 144 

Kane County 15 

Madison County 14 

Scattering 62 

Smallpox- 

Franklin County 17 

Scattering 41 

Tuberculosis 307 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 237 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 12 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 21 

Typhoid fever - 2 


LOUISIANA 

Cases 


Diphtheria 7 

M alarm 24 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 16 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox o 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 81 

Whooping cough ... 20 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 25 

Conjunctivitis.. 1 

Diphtheria 0 

Dysentery 2 

German measles 4 

Measles 3 

Mumps 53 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever 13 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 1 


MARYLAND l 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheiitt-- 13 

Dysentery 3 

German measles 1 

Influenza 8 

IiOthargic cncephalii is I 

Malaria - 1 

Measles 101 

Mumps - - 67 

Paratyphoid fever . 1 

Pneumonia* 

Broncho 19 

Lobar 13 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever 10 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 105 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KANSAS 


Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 20 

Measles 14 

Mumps 64 

Pneumonia 34 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox - 24 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 66 


Typhoid fever 

Vincent's angina 

Whooping cough 

i Week ended Friday, June 19, 1925. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 151 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 16 

Diphtheria 74 

German measles 188 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza - 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 8 

Malaria 1 

Measles 040 

Mumps 31 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 27 

Pneumonia (lobar).... f 7 

Scarlet fever 112 
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Massachusetts— continued 

Cases 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 133 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 28 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 119 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 45 

Measles - 449 

Pneumonia 78 

Scarlet fever 202 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis 70 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 174 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles 4 

Influenza l 

Measles.... 2 

Mumps 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Hardin 1 

Laurel 1 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis- 5 

Whoopi ng cough 2 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 231 

Diphtheria 60 

Influenza 3 

Leprosy 2 

Measles 362 

Pneumonia 63 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 97 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever ft 

Whooping cough 197 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 2 

Measles 3 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia ...... 2 

Puerperal septicemia 1 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough 8 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Diphtheria 81 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 666 

Pneumonia 122 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 136 

Small poi 12 

Typhoid fever... 14 

Whooping cough 193 

i Deaths. 


NORTH CAROJJNA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox so 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles 12 

Measles 5 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 49 

T yphoid fever 49 

Whooping cough 122 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken por 2 

Diphtheria: 

Portland 15 

Scattering 11 

Influenza 1 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia t 9 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 9 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria.. 3 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

TEX us 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 10 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 4 

Measles 13 

Mumps 9 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis * 6 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever 20 

Whooping cough 34 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 12 

Measles - 32 

Mumps 9 

Scarlet fever 5 

Whooping cough 6 

VIROlNIA 

Smallpox 6 

Typhus fever— Prince George County 2 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 2 

Scarlet fever - 11 

Smallpox 4 
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Reports for Week Ended June 13, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis l 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 28 

Pneumonia 26 

Scarlet fever 5 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 14 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 7 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough _ 36 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week- 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

April, 1925 












2 

36 

14 


97 



144 

35 


, 

Utah 

2 

39 

548 


18 




35 

0 

10 

May, im 











Alabama - 

1 

38 

434 

287 

59 

173 

6 

153 

511 

147 

Pclawaie 

0 

10 

1 


30 

0 


18 

4 

1 

District of Columbia 

0 

05 

3 

6 

151 

0 

6’ 

92 

4 

9 

Florida 

1 

31 

71 

35 

7 

9 

3 

12 

24 

59 

Maryland 

3 

114 

122 

3 

145 

0 

2 

221 

4 

21 

Minnesota 

1 

341 

28 


189 

0 

1 

1,033 

83 

13 

New Jersey 

6 

300 

39 


2. 106 


3 

985 

37 

27 

New York 

14 

1.573 

2S0 

7 

3, 667 


14 

2,399 

31 

140 

North Dakota 

0 

20 

17 


13 


2 

166 

19 

2 

Ohio.. 

9 

329 

94 

1 

1,976 

0 

1 

1, 569 

331 

f>7 

Oklahoma _ 

3 


455 

131 

18 

41 

1 

115 

54 

85 

Pennsylvania 

8 

880 


4 

8, 159 


2 

2, 358 
75 

37 

74 

Rhode Island 

2 

29 

2 



1 

11 | 

3 

Virginia : 

0 

48 

109 


628 


1 

210 

85 

25 

Wyoming 1 

1 

21 

12 


23 



18 

1 




1 

_.l 

1 

i 


_ 

I 




PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague- 
eradicative measures from the cities named: 

Oakland , Calif . 


(Including other East Bay communities) 

Week ended June 6, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped — 1, 530 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 5S9 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected .. 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to June 6, 1925 61, 350 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. 21 

Number of squirrols examined May 1 to June 6, 1925 .. 2, 574 

Number of squirrels found to be plage infected 0 

Date of discovery of iast plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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New Orleans, La . 

Week ended June 6, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected ™ . 243 

Number of inspections made 613 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas 14 

Number of rodents examined for plague 4, 949 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to June 6, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague 118, 609 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected - 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended Juno 6, 1925, 34 States reported 
1,344 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended June 7, 1924, the same 
States reported 1,557 cases of this disease. One hundred and one 
cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 28,700,000, reported 872 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended June 6, 1925. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 918 cases of diphtheria. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 882 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-one States reported 6,162 cases of measles for 
the week ended June 6, 1925, and 9,208 cases of this disease for the 
week ended June 7, 1924. One hundred and one cities reported 
3,374 cases of measles for the week this year and 3,199 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States — this year, 2,830 cases; last year, 2,747 cases; 101 cities — 
this year, 1,475 cases; last year, 1,234; estimated expectancy, 800 
cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended June 6, 1925, 34 States reported 
819 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,292 cases. One hundred and one cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 256 cases; 1924, 463 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 107 cases. These cities reported 12 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Five hundred and nineteen cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended June 6, 1925, by 33 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 296 cases. 
One hundred and one cities reported 136 cases of typhoid fever for the 
week this year, and 90 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 72 cases. 

Influenza, and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 101 cities as follows: 
1925, 746 deaths; 1924, 606 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended June 6, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy ’’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reposts have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to mako it practicable to compute the estimated expectanoy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine. 

Portland — 

73, 129 

22, 408 
81, 383 

1 10, 008 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Bar re 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

O 

Burlington.. 

23,013 

770,400 

120,912 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Massachusetts: 


54 

25 

3 

1 

220 


19 

Fall River 

5 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Springfield 

144, 227 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Worcester 

191, 927 

15 

4 

1 

1 

0 

19 

2 

3 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket..... 

68,799 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


242, 378 

1 143, 555 

0 

0 

5 


0 

4 

0 

2 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport-.... 

7 

5 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Hartford 

1 138, 036 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

8 

7 

3 

New Haven. 

172, 967 

8 

4 

0 

1 

0 

86 

0 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 

Buffalo ..... 

■ 

536,718 

5,927,625 

317,867 

184,511 

124, 157 
438, 699 
127,390 

! 

8 

12 

5 

0 

1 

198 

0 

32 

New York..... 

351 

251 

323 

16 

18 

305 

55 

174 

Pnnlmdpr 

1 

6 

4 


1 

149 

8 

8 

Syracuse 

19 

6 



0 

10 

6 

5 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

2 

3 

2 ( 
6 


0 

30 

0 

6 

Newark............ 

64 

13 

11 

0 

0 

108 

3 

15 

Trenton............ 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philnrlolnhifi 

1, 922, 788 
613, 442 
110,017 

104 

60 

110 


1 

322 

19 

52 

X - - - - - 

Pitt«hnrcrh 

39 

10 

15 


0 

304 

12 

36 

Reading 

8 

2 

4 

0 

0 

02 

2 

2 

Scranton 

140, 636 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







1 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

406,312 

5 

7 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Cleveland 

888, 519 

139 

20 

! M 

1 

0 

15 ' 

14 

, 25 

Columbus 

261,082 

8 

3 

3 

0 

2 

10 

^ 1 

5 

Toledo — 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

208, 338 

93,573 

30 

4 

4 


0 

123 

0 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Tnrfiainci nnlis 

342, 718 
78,709 

50 

6 

1 


1 

63 

5 

0 

South Bend... 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Terre Haute .... 

68,939 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago ........ 

2,886, 121 

71 

96 

55 

5 

6 

552 

22 

58 

Cicero 

55,968 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

21 

0 

1 

Snrintr field. 

61,833 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

15 i 

1 


i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 









EAST NORTH CENTRAL—* 
continued. 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids, 

Wisconsin: 

Madison , 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul..... 

Iowa- 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis..., 

North Dakota* 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota* 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska 

Lincoln. 

Omaha...,. I 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita-. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Timma 


995,668 

117,968 

145,947 

42, 519 
484, 595 
64,393 
* 39,671 


106,289 
409, 125 
241,891 

61,262 
140, 923 
79, 662 
39, 667 

351,819 
78, 232 
803. 853 

24,841 
14, 547 

29, 200 

58, 761 
204,382 

52, 555 
79,261 


117, 728 

773,580 
32, 361 
11,301 

» 437, 571 

30,277 
159, 089 
381,044 
55, 502 

45, 597 
57,918 
‘ 50,208 

29, 171 
35, 719 
56, 230 

71, 245 
39,688 
25, 789 

222,963 
15, 937 
89,448 

24, 403 
56,050 




1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended June 1925 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 
eases j 

city 

1923, 

cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 1 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 




ancy 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

57,877 
257, 671 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville.- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

8 

Tennessee. 







Memphis 

170,067 

12 

2 

0 


3 

2 

0 

7 

Nashville 

121', 128 

1 

0 

0 


2 

16 

0 

2 

Alabama: 








Rirnnmghftm 

195,901 

63,858 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Montgomery- 

45,383 


0 





WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Arkansas. 










Fort Smith 

30, C35 
70, 916 

6 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 


Little Hock.... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Louisiana 







New Orleans - 

404, 675 

2 

0 

4 

3 

| 

0 

0 

5 

Shreveport 

54; 590 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma. 



Oklahoma 

101,150 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Texas: 






3 

Dallas 

177, 274 
46, 877 

14 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Galveston 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Houston . 

154,970 
184, 727 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

San Antonio 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 








8 

1 

Billings _ 

16,927 
27, 787 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Falls ... 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Helena 

1 12, 037 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missoula 

l 12,(508 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 







0 


Boise 

22, 806 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 







18 


Denver . -- 

272, 031 

19 

10 

5 


2 

2 

0 

Pueblo 

43,519 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

New Mexico* 



0 

0 

0 

0 


l 

Albuquerque . .. 

16,048 

9 

1 

2 

Arizona. 




0 




2 

Phoenix 

33, 899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

126,241 

55 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

Nevada. 

Heno 

12,429 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 





, 




Washington. 





0 



66 


(Jflql ftp 

1 315,685 
104,5*3 
101, 731 

45 

4 

2 


4 


.QuoL'a rip 

0 

2 

11 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

California. 

Los A ngeles - - 

660, 853 

50 

34 

22 

5 

2 

47 

16 

24 

Sacramento 

09, 950 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Sau Francisco 

539,038 

23 

24 

11 

2 

1 

5 ! 

19 

6 





1 






i Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended June 6 , 19B5 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine* 












Portland 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

24 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchester.... 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Vermont. 












Burn* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Burlington 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Massachusetts' 











232 


41 

64 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

4 

0 


Fall River 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Springfield 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

9 

38 

Wo "coster 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

60 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

72 

Piovidence 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Connecticut 











33 

Bridgeport, 

r> 

13 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Hartford 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

10 

35 

New Haven... 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

31 

70 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York 










15 

173 

Buffalo. 

18 

25 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

New York 

172 

19*1 

0 

1 

0 

1 88 

11 

38 

8 

119 

1,598 

Rochester 

10 

36 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

65 

Syracuse 

y 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

36 

New Jersey. 











33 

Camden 

2 

15 

0 

0 

o 

2 

0 

2 1 

0 

5 

Newark 

16 

20 

1 

0 

0 ! 

8 

0 

3 

0 

62 

141 

Trenton 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Pennsylvania: 








1 

1 

46 

504 

Philadelphia... 

63 

127 

0 

6 

0 

41 

5 

Pittsburgh 

20 

87 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

15 

218 

Reading 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Snrnntn-n 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio. 










136 

Cincinnati 

8 

15 

2 

j 1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Cleveland 

17 

30 

1 

1 

0 

29 

1 

3 

0 

79 

271 

Columbus 

4 

10 

i 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

92 

Toledo 

12 

7 

2 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

67 

Indiana 











20 

Fort Wayne... 

I 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Indianapolis... 

11 

9 

1 7 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

21 

120 

South Bend... 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

22 

Terre Haute... 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Illinois 

Chicago 

64 

172 

' 2 

5 

3 

45 

3 

3 

1 

99 

724 

Cicero 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Springfield 

Michigan. 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit, 

59 

98 

11 

2 

0 

18 

3 

5 

0 

no 

332 

Flint 

4 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

20 

Grand Rapids. 

5 

28 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

39 

Wisconsin: 










12 


Madison 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

9 

Milwaukee 

22 

12 

3 

40 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 

33 

113 

Racine 

4 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

9 

Superior 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

........ 

2 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended June 6, 1,925 — Continued 




Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases csti- Cases Deaths 
re- mated re- re- 


deaths ' e stT 
mated 


Typhoid fever 
Whoop- 
ing 

sets, cough, 

i- Cases Deaths cases 

ted re- re- re- 


v iv- ir* rMirtprl lunuu re- ru- I ri 

expect- ported expect- ported! ported I 1 urieu |expect-| ported) ported | ported 
ancy aney 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis. — 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines... 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

St Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota. 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. _ 
South Dakota* 

Sioux FalLs 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas. 

Topeka. 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington... 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 



('umbei land .. 

Frederick 

District of Colum- 
bia: 

Washington... 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia. 

Charleston 

Huntington... 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington... 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham — 

Mobile 

M nntiromerv- _ 


1 

1 


13 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 




2 


1 
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City reports for week ended June 6, 1925 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith.. 
Little Rock_. 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 
Shreveport. . 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma- - 


Galveston.. 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

coufh, Do ^ hs » 
Deaths cases 

mated I re- 1 re- re- cauS03 
expect-l ported! ported ported 
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City reports for week ended June 6, 1925 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buffalo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



New York 

3 

I 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 



New Jersey: 

Newark 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 



Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

l 

o 

o 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



EAST NORTH CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

( ’lflvelttnd. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Columbus 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Illinois: 

Chicago.. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Michigan: j 

Detroit _ 

5 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 



Wisconsin: 

ATilwaukeo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



WEST NORTH CENTRAL 






1 

j 



| 


Missouri* 

Kansas City 

0 

1 

! 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 


Kt. Louis 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



SOUTH ATLANTIC 








1 



Maryland: 

Haltimnra 

1 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



Georgia. 

A tlnntft 

0 

o 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

■ 










Alabama: 

ttirTnlmrhum 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

Little Rftflr 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



Louisiana: 

Nflw Orleans 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



.Q hrevpnort 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



U*U LV\ [A/l V w > 

Oklahoma: 

Olrlrthonift 

o 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 



Texas: 

Doling 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



TTnnst.nn 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 



San Antonio 

I 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 











MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 

Tlnlftrid 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Arizona: 

Phnanir 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


1 

0 



PACIFIC 






1 



1 



Washington: 

Tafinmn 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 i 

0 

0 



California: 

T .no A ikmIoQ 

o 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 



San Francisco 

o 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula- 
tion for 105 cities for the 10- week period ended June 6, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 29 to June 6, 1926 — Annual rates 

per 100,000 population 1 * 3 4 * * 7 8 

DIPHTHERIA CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

June 6 

105 cities 

177 

158 

160 

162 

158 

* 157 

*164 

153 

* 151 

*158 

New England 

171 

166 

120 

144 

127 

109 

154 

127 

114 

129 

Middle Atlantic 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

238 

203 

211 

244 

East North Central- 

93 

96 

110 

113 

110 

113 

110 

108 

106 

99 

West North Central. 

220 

226 

168 

187 

201 

278 

211 

251 

197 

189 

South Atlantic 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

85 

87 

8 77 

7 94 

East South Central . 

23 

34 

46 

40 

40 

11 

34 

40 

*12 

"12 

West South Central- 

83 

107 

74 

79 

70 

65 

56 

42 

65 

42 

Mountain 

124 

105 

239 

267 

115 

105 

153 

134 

143 

76 

Pacific 

374 

171 

| 168 

165 

206 

*123 

*138 

165 

168 

145 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities 

558 

531 

589 

645 

581 

*627 

*624 

601 



New England 

mm 

■RSI 

917 


1,004 

984 

1, 188 




Middle Atlantic 

734 

680 

815 


734 

797 

768 




East North Central. 

736 

710 

742 


761 

890 

854 

954 



West North Central. 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

79 

236 



South Atlantic 


207 

256 

295 

HI 

240 

329 

327 

*256 

7 311 

East South Central . 

69 

34 


189 

200 

343 

166 

337 

8 229 

*138 

West South Central. 

88 

51 

65 

37 

28 

32 

14 

23 

14 

23 

Mountain *... 

219 

57 

267 

219 

534 

181 

67 

181 

248 

38 

Pacific 


241 

154 


■a 

*95 

* 178 

131 

165 

165 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

400 

367 

342 

360 

300 

*323 

*352 

307 

*281 

*268 

New England 

534 

529 

■ 



415 

358 

n 

211 

266 

Middle Atlantic 

436 

359 

343 

336 

323 


331 

285 

271 

263 

East North Central. 

442 

422 

403 

433 

324 

366 

399 

413 

346 

317 

West North Central. 

736 

647 

651 

692 

518 


728 

656 

531 

481 

South Atlantic 

175 

152 

167 

175 

132 


165 

146 

•122 

*133 

East South Central . 



229 

257 

263 

263j 

326 

246 

8 193 

•132 

West South Central. 

51 

88 


121 

111 

88 

74 

23 


88 

Mountain 

277 

258 

315 


334 

277 

353 

324 

410 

334 

Pacific 

191 

174 

145 

148 

125 

* 151 

*197 

162 

139 

151 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cr ses reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

3 Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

4 Charleston, W. Va. f and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

* Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., Wilmington, N. C., and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

8 Charleston, W r . Va , not included. 

7 Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., and Wilmington, N. C., not included. 

8 Montgomery, Ala., not included. 
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June 20, 1023 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , March 29 to June 6 t 1925 — Annual rales 
per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

June 6 

105 cities 

57 

51 

48 

62 

50 

3 46 

* 46 

60 

<46 

8 46 

New England 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

7 

2 

2 

4 

East North Central. 

24 

22 

27 

39 

30 

44 

56 

70 

58 

65 

West North Central. 

87 

97 

85 

89 

75 

60 

79 

68 

70 

95 

South Atlantic 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 

65 

8 10 

7 41 

East South Central. 

42 

572 

395 

457 

435 

377 

189 

440 

*439 

8 120 

West South Central. 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

130 

56 

32 

Mountain 

19 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

29 

57 

38 

Pacific 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

3 176 

8 191 

186 

168 

191 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

3 14 

8 13 

19 

*16 

s 25 

New England 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 

12 

25 


30 

Middle Atlantic 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

13 

10 

19 


26 

East North Central. 

4 

G 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

5 



West North Central- 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

0 

4 

■63 

8 

South Atlantic 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

26 

39 

ni 

7 41 

East South Central . 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

63 

74 

■s* 1 

•42 

West South Central. 

32 

37 

56 

51 

51 

46 

79 

65 

■61 

88 

Mountain 

0 

19 

38 

29 

0 

0 


19 



Pacific 

20 

, 9 

12 

1 23 

17 


8 3 

9 

■ 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

14 

14 

*13 

8 11 

New England. 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

7 

5 

7 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

11 

9 

11 

East North Central. 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

16 

11 

12 

14 

10 

West North Central. 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

11 

18 

18 

4 

South Atlantic 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

6 

•12 

7 6 

East South Central. 

69 

74 

80 

86 

51 

51 

80 

86 

*42 

8 54 

West South Central. 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

24 

31 

5 

Mountain 

181 

86 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

19 

0 

29 

Pacific 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 

16 

12 

25 

8 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities 

204 

201 

192 

203 

167 

151 

127 

128 

* 126 

8 128 

New England 

251 

211 

206 

186 

149 

161 

134 

119 

114 

72 

Middle Atlantic 

215 

190 

204 

223 

206 

185 

143 

144 

146 

168 

East North Central. 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

125 

125 

119 

114 

West North Central. 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

58 

79 

59 

57 

South Atlantic-.-.— 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

136 

134 

8 157 

T 150 

East South Atlantic. 

209 

343 

200 

286 

194 

160 

166 

137 

8 181 

*132 

West South Central. 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

84 

76 

66 

Mountain 

162 

207 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

172 

76 

95 

Pacific 

159 

119 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 

135 

82 

1 31 


* Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

8 Tacoma, Wash , not included. 

* Charleston, W. Va., and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

8 Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. va., Wilmington, N. C., and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 
« Charleston, W Va., not included. 

? Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., and Wilmington, N. C., not included. 

8 Montgomery, Ala., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, 1983 


Group of cities 


Number Number « .S5SK 


reporting roi 


mlation population 
of cities of cities 

reporting reporting 
lases deaths 










FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wireless health mews messages. — The following data for the week 
ended May 30, 1925, were sent by wireless from the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations located at 
Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland : 


Fort 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta 

0 

0 


38 

54 

45 

Bombay 


8 

0 

0 

19 

15 

Madras’ 1 





Rangoon 


4 


2 

28 

15 

Karachi 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ncgnpatain 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 


Singapore 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Swettenham 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 


Penang _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soerabaya . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Slumming-. 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belawan Deli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Macassar - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Saiidakan (North Borneo) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok 1 

1 


2 

1 

2 

1 

Saigon and Cholon - 


1 


1 

0 

o 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manila.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colombo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagasaki - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Yokohama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Shimoaoseki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(j 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adelaide- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Report not received for week ended May 30, 1925 
3 Infected rats capita ed. 

CHINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Honglcong — December 28, 1924- April 25, 
1925. — During the period December 28, 1924, to April 25, 1925, 42 
cases of cerebrospinal meningitis with 33 deaths were reported at 
Hongkong, China. 

EGYPT 

Plague — May 14-20, 1925 — Summary and comparison, years 1924 
and 1925.— During the week ended May 20, 1925, four cases of plague 
were reported in Egypt, making a total from January 1 to May 20, 
1925, of 44 cases, as compared with 238 cases notified during the 
corresponding period of the year 1924. 

45490— 25 1 i (1399) 
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JAVA 

Mortality, 1923-24 (comparative) — Dysentery — Typhoid fever — 
Spread of plague — Batavia district. — Information dated March 25, 
1925, shows that general health conditions in Batavia district during 
the year 1924 were good but that the rate of infant mortality was high. 
The rate of general mortality was stated as follows: European, 
9.4 per 1,000 (year 1923, 9.0) ; native, 30.7 (year 1923, 38.8) ; Chinese, 
40.3 (year 1923, 39.7); Arab, 36.7 (year 1923, 38.9). No epidemic 
prevalence was reported, but the fatality from dysentery and typhoid 
fever vras stated to have been high. The deaths from typhoid fever 
were, however, 30 per cent less than in 1923. Of deaths among 
natives, 50 per cent were reported among children under 1 year of age. 

The spread of plague in Java was stated to have been constant 
throughout the year, 13,345 deaths having been reported, as com- 
pared with 8,774 deaths in 1923. In the Provinces of Banjoemas, 
Cheribon, Kedoc, Pekalongan, wSamarang, and Socrakarta the 
prevalence approached epidemic form. The course of the spread was 
stated to be apparently westward. Unofficial reports show the pres- 
ence of plague at Batavia. 


MAURITIUS 

Plague -January-February, 1925 . — During the two-month period 
ended February 28, 1925, 47 cases of plague with 41 deaths were 
reported in the island of Mauritius. Of these, 35 cases with 32 deaths 
occurred during the month of January and 12 cases with 9 deaths in 
February. For distribution of occurrence according to locality, see 
page 1401. 

NIGERIA 

Yellow fever — Lagos — June 6 , 1925. — Under date of June 6, 1925, 
yellow fever was reported present at Lagos, Nigeria. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or Anal as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which rejKjrts are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 26, 1925 1 
CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Apr. iy-25, 1925: Cases, 5,165; 
deaths, 3,178. 

Rangoon 

Apr. 26-May 2 

Apr. 

6 

4 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

2 







1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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Juno 20, 1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 26, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 




Egypt 




India . 




Rangoon 

Java. 

East Java— 

Apr. 26-May 2 

38 

33 

Soerabaya.. 

West Java— 

Apr 9-15 

1 

1 

Batavia 

Mauritius 

Apr. 25-May 1 

9 

9 


wns— 

Flacq 

Jan. 1-31 

1 

Moka 

do 

1 

Pamplomousses 

Jan. 1-31 

2 

Do 

Feb. 1-28. 

8 

Plaines Wilhems 

Jan 1-31 

1 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 

Tort Louis 

Jan 1-31 

30 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

2 


May 3-9, 1925: One plague rodent 
found. 

May 14-20, 1925. Cases, 4. Jan. 
1-May, 20, 1925. Oases, 44; 
corresponding period, 1924— 
cases, 238 

Apr. 19-25, 1925. Oases, 4, 290; 
deaths, 3,828. 


Jon.-Feb , 1925* Cases, 47; deaths 
41. 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia* I 

Aden May 17-23. 

Brazil* i 

Porto Alegre Apr. 19-25.. 

Sao Paulo. 1 


British South Africa- 

Northern Rhodesia Apr. 13-20 

Canada. 

British Columbia— 

V ancou ver May 25-3 1 

New Brunswick— 

Fredericton May 24-30 

Ontario— 

Kingston May 24-June 0. 

China 

Amoy May 3-9.. 

Canton Apr. 26-May 9.. 

Chungking May 10-10 

Manchuria— 

Harbin May 5-12 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales May 10-23 

London May 10-16 

Newcastle-on-Tyne May 24 -30 

India 


Aug 25-Oct 5, 1924 Cases, 30, 
deaths, 35 


Karachi May 

Madras May 

Rangoon Apr. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki May 

Java. 

East Java — 

Soerabaya Apr. 

West Java— 

Batavia Apr. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City May 

Tampico May 

Portugal: 

Oporto May 

Siam 

Bangkok Apr. 

Switzerland: 

Berne May 

Lucerne Apr. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople May 


10-16 

10-10 

26-May 2. 


Present. 

Prevalent. 


Apr. 19-25, 1925. Cases, 6,6! 
deaths, 1,642. 


9-15 

25-May 1 . 

17-23 

21-31 

24-30 

19-25 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 26, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Brazil: 

Porto Alegre 

Apr. 26- May 2 


2 

Including municipalities in Fed* 
oral District. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City 

May 17-23 

6 

2 

4 

Palestine: 

Ihr-tuvia 

May 12-18 


Turkey: 

CnnstantirinplA __ , 

! 

May 1-15 






YELLOW FEVER 


Nigeria: 

Lag< 


June 6. 


Present. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon 




June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 13. Dec-. 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 1925: Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 

" Colombo _ 

Nov. 16-22 

1 


Do ! 

Jan. 11-24 

2 

2 

India 




Oct.' 19, 1924-Jan'. 3, 1925- Cases, 

Bombay 1 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

4 

4 

27, 164; deaths, 16,228. Jan. 4- 
Apr. 25, 1925: Cases, 42,239, 
deaths, 25,258. 

Do... 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

Oct. 26- Jan, 3 

59 

51 

Do 

Jan. 4-May 2 

509 

448 

Madras. 

Nov. 16~Ja~n. 3 

69 

40 


Do 

Jan. 4-May 9 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20.. . 

145 

102 


Rangoon - 

9 

2 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25 

26 

18 


Do.__ 

Apr. 26- May 2 

6 

4 


Indo-OhJna r 



Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924. Cw?es, 14; 
deaths, 10. Dec. 1-31’, 1924: 
Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 

Province— 

Anarn 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 

1 

C ambodia ... 

Aug. l-Scpt. 30.... 
Dec. 1-31 .. 

6 

5 

Do 

1 



Cochin-China 

Aug. 1-Dec. 31 

Nov. 30- Dec. 6 

10 

5 


Saigon 

1 



Do 

i Mar. 15-21 

1 

i I 


Tonkin „ 

Dec, 1-31 

1 

1 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Nov. 9-29 

4 

2 


I)o 

Jan. 18-Apr. 25. .. 

17 

10 




PLAGUE 

Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Oastolo Branco 

Nov .'25 



Present with several cases. 

Feteira 


1 


St. Michael Island 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3 

30 

33 


Do 

Jan. 18-24 

3 

1 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

, 

Jan. 4-May 2 

13 

9 


Santos 

Year, 1924 

2 


Bubonic. 

British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory 

Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 
Jan. 18-Mar. 14... 

17 

18 

10 

12 

Uganda 

Aug -Dec., 1924 ... 
Jan. 1-31 

279 

243 


Do.. 

29 

28 


Canary Islands. 

Las Palmas 

Jan. 21-23 

2 

Stated to b&endemic. 

Do.. 

Feb. 4 

1 


Stated to have been infected 

Do 

Mar. 20 

1 

1 

with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Crus de Ten©* 
ride. 

In vieinity. 

Kealejo Alto 

Dec. 19_ . 

3 

1 

Tencriffe— 

Santa Cruz 

Jan. 3 

1 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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June 26, 1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Celebes: 

M acassar 

Oct. 29 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon* 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

12 

9 

Do 

Jan. 4-May 9 

22 

23 

One plague rodent found. 

Present. 

Do. 

Cbina: 

Foochow ... ... 

Dec. 28- Jan. 3 

Nanking 

Nov. 23-Mar. 7... 



Shing listen - „.j 

October, 1924 


790 

Ecuador . 



Mar. 16-Apr. 15, 1925: Cases, HL 
deaths, 4. 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil 
A Quito Ry. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 99,017; found in- 
fected, 396. 

Chimborazo Province— 
Alausi District 

Jan 14 


14 

Daule 

Mar. 16-31 

1 


Nov. 16- Dec. 31 

9 

3 j 

Do 

Jan. 1-May 15 

Feb 16-Mar. 15. _ „ 

72 

33 

Naranjito - 

1 

Yagunchi 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15. 

2 

1 i 


Egypt* - 



Year 1924. Cases, 373. Jan. 1- 
May 20, 1925. Cases, 44. 

City- 

Suez 

Apr 2-May 13 

M uy 2 

3 

2 

Province - 

1 

1 


Bcni-Soucf 

Jan~l« 

1 

1 


Do 

May 7-13.. 

10 


Dakhalia 

Jan 7 

l 

1 


Fa vo uni 

Apr 6-May 13 

Jan 9- A pi. 5 

5 

3 


Girgeh 

2 

2 


Kalioubiah j 

M o nou fie h 

Jail 5- Apr 22 

Jan l-Anr. 9 

5 

g 

2 

4 


Miniu 

Apr. 1-May 5 

4 

2 


Gold Coast - 




September - December, 1924; 
deaths, 52. 

Greece 

Patras 

Apr. 5 

1 


Hawaii 

Bonokaa 

Nov. 4 

1 


Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, Jan. 15, Apr. 28 
and 30, 1925 Vicinity Pacific 
Sugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan, 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; doaths, 21,505. 

| Jan. 4-Apr. 4, 1925 Cases, 
65,576; deaths, 58,027 

Apr 12-26, 1925. Cases, 9,700; 
doaths, 8,477. 

India - 




Do 




Bombay 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr, 25 

91 

85 


Calcutta. __ 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 


Karachi 

Nov. 36- Dec. 6 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 21 

12 

11 


Do 

Mar. 29-Apr. 25... 
May 3-9. 

6 

7 


Do 

5 

3 


Madras Presidency „ 

Nov. 23-Jan. 8 

685 

487 


Do 

Jan. 4-24 

658 

fill 


Do 

Mar. 8-14 

80 

48 


Do 

Apr. 6-25 

70 

42 


Rangoon 

Oct 26-Jan. 3 

26 

’ 26 


Do 

Jan. 4-May 2 

283 

248 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 26; 

Indo-China _ 



Province — 

Anam 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30 

Dec 1-31 

4 

4 

deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1921: 
Cases, 11; doaths, 11. Corre- 
sponding month, 1923: Cases, 

Do, 

5 

5 

Cambodia - 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.... 
Dec. 1-31 

18 

15 

15; deaths, 5. 

Do 

6 

6 

Cochin-China 

.....do 

3 

1 


Saigon 

j Dec. 25-31 

1 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 

Do 

Jan. 11-17 

2 

1 

of suri oundlng territory. 

Do. 

Iraq 

June 29- Jan. 3 

20 

14 

Bagdad . 

Mar. 22-28 

1 

1 


JftTVin 

Auc 10-Dec. 6 

19 




June 28, 1825 
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Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar 

Parc...*.. 
Samarang. 
Sidoardja. . 
Socrabaya. 
Do.... 

Socrakarta. 
West Java— 
Batavia... 


Nov. 11-22 



Nov. 29 



Mar. 22-28 

Jan. 2 

2 

2 

Nov. 10-Dee. 31... 

71 

72 

Jan. 15-Apr. 15 

Feb. 20 

30 

28 

Apr 11-May 1 

35 

35 


Province of Kediri. Epidemic. 
Do. 

Declared epidemic, Province of 
8oerabaya. 

Mar. 29-Anr. 4, 1025: 2 plague 
rats found. 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 
Province. 


Cheribon 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3 


14 

80 

44 

13 

13 

36 

Do 

Nov. 18- Dec. 22... 


Doi 

Do.., 

Jan. 1-14 

Feb. 5-11 


Do 

Feb. 19-25 


Do 

Mar. 5-25 


Pasoeroean 

Dec. 27. 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3.-.. 


29 

Do 

Nov J 8- Dec. 31... 



177 

Do 

Jan. 1-14 


81 

Do 

Feb. 5-11 


36 

Do 

Feb 19-25 


38 

Do 

Mar. 5-25 


66 

Probolingga 

Dec. 27 



Tegal 

Oct. 14- Dec. 31.... 


26 

Do . 

Jan. 1-14 


37 

Do 

Feb 5-11.. 


7 

Do 

Feb. 19-26. 


10 

Do 

Mar. 5-25 

1 

11 

Madagascar: 




Fort-Dauphin (port) 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

12 

5 

Do 

Feb 1-15 

1 

1 

Itasy Province 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

4 

2 

I>0 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15... . 

6 

6 1 

Majunga (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Moramanga Province .. 




Tamatave (port) 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

Tananarive Province .. 




Do 




Tananarive (town) _ _ _ 

Mar. 1-31 

6 

3 

Mauritius Island.. 




Do 





Province. Epidemic in one lo- 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 


Province, Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1024* Cases, 40; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 10-Mar. J5, 
1925. Cases, 8; deaths. Hr 

Oct. 16- Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 

deaths, 274. 1 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31: Cates, 550; 
deaths, 468 

Year 1924 Chutes, 161, deaths, 144. 
Jan -Feb., 1925: Coses, 47; deaths, 
41. 


District— 

FJacq 

Do 

Moka 

Pamplemousses 
Do 


Plaines Wilhems. 


Do..... 

Port Louis 

Do 


Mexico: 

Tampico. 


Dec. 1-31 

Jan. 1-31 

. ... .do 

Dec. 1-31 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

January - Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

February- Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Jam 1-Feb. 28 

Apr. 6, 1925 


101 

32 


Morocco: 

Marrakech. 


Nigeria.. 


Palestine: 

Jerusalem. 

Peru: 

Callao..-. 


Mar. 3-9 

February, 1925 



Not present March, April, May. 


Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-No vember, 1924: Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths i 

Remarks 

Siam: 

Bangkok... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

1 

1 


Do.... 

Jan. 25-Apr. 18 

October, 1924 

15 

14 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga 

3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov 9-15 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25 

39 

30 


Syria. 

Beirut 

Jan. 11-Apr. 10 

Jan. 9-15 

2 


Turkey. 

Constantinople. ..... ... 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa.. 

Nov. 22 -Jan. 3 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4 

55 

! 

23 

On vessels* 

8. S Con die 


At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 

Steamship 

November, 1921... 

■ 

1 

1 

1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
sel left for Tama ta vc, Mada- 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port 


, 



SMALLPOX 


Algeria 





Jan. 1-Apr. 30 

16 


Arabia. 




Aden 

Jan. 25-May 23 . . . 

15 

2 

Argentina: 





Mar. 15-21 

1 



Jan 1-Feb. 10 

4 


Bolivia 




La Pa* 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21... 

20 

11 


Jan. 1-Mar. 31 


12 

Brazil 




Pernambuco ...... 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

100 

27 

Do 

Jan 4-Apr. is 

132 

69 


Apr 12-25 


2 





British East Africa: 




Kenya— 




Mombasa 

Jan. 18-Fcb. 28.... 

66 

14 

Do ! 

Mar.8-Apr. 18 

42 

11 

Tanganyika Territory 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28... 

17 

2 


Mar. 1-31 

1 


Uganda— 






4 


British South Africa: 

Oct. 1-31 ^ 



Northern Rhodesia 

Oct 28-Dec. 15... J 

57 

2 

Do 

Jan. 27- Apr. 20 

13 


Southern Rhodesia 

Jan. 29-Mar. 25... 

4 

1 

Bulgaria: 




Snfla 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Canada*. 




Alberta — 




Oftigary 

Mar. 15-21 

1 


British Columbia— 




Ocean Falls - 

Mar. 7-27 

6 


Vancouver - - - 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

32 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 12 

305 


Do 

Apr. 19-May 31.-- 

21 


Victor'** - 

Jun. 18-May 30 ... 

12 


Manitoba— 



Winnipeg „ 

Dec. 7- Jan. 3 

14 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11 

31 


New Brunswick— 




Northumberland 

Feb 8-14 

1 


Fie<Wicton 

May 24-30 

1 


Victoria * 

do 

1 


Ontario 




Hamilton 

! Jan. 24-30 

1 


Kingston 

Apr. 12-3 uric 0 

6 


Ottawa T 

Mar. 29-May 9 

3 


Welland . 

i Mar. 22- A nr. 25... 

7 



July 1-Dec. 31, 1924. Coses, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925. Cases, 107 


Aug. 25-Oct. 5, 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 35. 


Natives. 


Varioloid. 


Very mild. 


County. 

Do 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1021: Cases, 33; 
Dee 2$, 1924, to May 30, 1925. 
Cases, 85; deaths, 2 



jfcaese, ma 
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Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Ceylon 

Colombo 

Do 

China* 

Amoy 

Do 

Antung 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Canton 

Chefoo 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong 

Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Harbin 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Do 

Do 

Chosen. 

Seoul— 

Do 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura.. 
Santa Marta. .. 
Cuba: 

Santiago. 

Czechoslovakia 


Jan. 18- Feb. 7_. 
Mar. 8-Apr. 25 

Nov.fr- Feb. 21 I 

Feb. 22 -May 9. 
Nov. 17- Deo. 28... | 
Jan 5-Feb. 14.. 
Mar 2~\pr. 5.. 

Aj>r. 12-May 10 i 

Mar. 15-May 9. 

Mar. 15-21 

Mar. 22-May 16. 
Nov. 2-May 2... 
Nov. 9-Jan 3... 
Jan. 4-Apr. 18— 


Jan. Ifr-Apr 12.. 
Jan. 15- May 12.. 
Jan. 4-May 9.... 

Deo 7-27 

Jan 18-Apr. 25.. 
Apr 12-25 


Dec. 1-31 

Mar. 1-Apr. 30- 

Feb. 15-Apr. 4.. 
Mar. 15-28 


Apr 12-18.. 


Dominican Republic* 

Puerta Plata 

Dutch Guiana. 

Paramaribo 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Do 

Cairo, 

Esthonia 

France 

Do 

Boulogne-Sur-Mer . 

Dunkirk 

St. Malo 


Mar. 8-21. 


Apr 20 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15. 

' Nov. 12-Dee. 31- . 
I Jan. 8- A nr. 29—. 
Jan. 2fr-Feb 4 .. 


i 


i January, 1925 

, Apr. 1-30 

I Mar 2-8 

! Feb. 2-8 


Germany 

Frankfort *on-M ain . 

Gibraltar.- 

Do 

Gold Coast 


i Jan. 1-10.. 

| Dec. 8-14.. 
I May 4-JO. 


Great Britain. 

England and Wales.. 

Do 

London 

Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

Do 

Greece 


Do. 


Saloniki 

Do 

Haiti: 

Cape JIaitien. 


Nov. 23-Jan. 3 

Jan. 4-May 23 

May 3- 16 

Jan. 18-Feh. 21 ... 
Mar. 1-May 30 


Nov. 11-Dcc, 22...I 
Feb. 17-Mar. 2.... 

Mar. 22- A or. 2 I 


472 

2,848 

7 

0 

13 


32 


Remarks 


July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 


Present. 

Prevalent in surrounding dis- 
trict. 


Prevalent. 

Prevalent. No foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent. 
Present. 


Prevalent. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity. 

Apnl-June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur- 
ring m Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924; Cases, 2. 

July- December, 1924: Cases, 81. 


From vessel I n q uarant toe. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruy th from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July~Docember,l924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deatli8, 27. 

July-Deoember, 1934: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 
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Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Oct 19, 1924, to .Tan, 3 1925* 

Bombay . 

! Nov. 2-Jan 3 . -- 

30 

1*8 

Cases' 12,504; deaths, ” 2,857, 

1)0 

1 Jan, 4- Apr 4 

601 

307 

Jan. 4- Apr. 25, 1925: Cases, 

Do 

1 Apr. 12-25 

80 

44 

82,280; deaths, 19,183. 

Calcutta 

1 Oct 26-Jan. 8 .... 

307 

170 


Do 

I Jan. 4-May 2 .. 

4, 662 

3,398 


Karachi 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3 

16 

2 


Do 

i Jnn 4- Feb. 14 

52 

6 


Do 

1 Feb 22-May 16 .. 

107 

29 


Madras 

i Nov 16-Jan. 3 

122 

48 


Do 

1 Jan 4-Mar. 7. ... 

552 

212 


Do 

; Mar 15-May 16. - 

666 | 

279 


Rangoon 

1 Oct. 26* Jan. 3 

86 

28 


Do 

j Jan 4 - Feb. 7 — 

287 

40 


Do 

, Feb. 15 May 2 

1,318 

425 


Indo-Chma 




Aug. 1-flept 30, 1924* Cases 223* 

Province— 

I i 



fieaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 

Annin 

' Ang l-Sept 30 .J 

40 

11 

Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 

Do 

{ Dec. 1-31 .. -- 

167 

26 


Cambodia 

1 Aug J -Sept. 30. 

40 

9 


Do 

I Dec 1-31 

30 

13 


Cochin-China. 

i 


! 

i Aug. 1-Sept.. 30, 1924* Cases, 115; 





deaths, 49. Dec 1-31, 1924; 





Cases, 50; deaths, 13. 

Saigon 

1 Nov 16- Jan. 3 

17 

5 

Including 100 square kilometers 





of surrounding country. 

Do 

j Jan 4- Feb 21 

32 

8 


Do 

Mar 1-Apr 18 .--j 

58 

11 

Do. 

Tonkin . 

i Aug l-Sopt. 30 | 

10 

7 


Do 

I l)i* 1-31 .. ... 

238 

62 


Iraq - . 

1 June 2t)-Jan. 10 .. 

138 

67 


Bagdad 

j Nov 0 Dec 27. - 

2 

1 


Do 

! Mar. l 2 S 

2 



Italy .. 




June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 63. 

Jamaica 




Nov. 30, 1924 -Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 


i 



50. Reported as alastrim. 

Do 


... 


Jan. 4- Apr. 25, 1925. Cases, 275. 





Reported as alastrim. 

Kingston 

Nov 30- Dec. 27 . . 

4 


Reported as alastrim. 

Japan 




Aug. l-Nov, 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 

Nagasaki . 

Feb. 0- May 24 

53 

14 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

Jan. 1-31 

1 



Taihoku 

Apr 4 10 

1 



Java 





East Java - 

1 




Pasoeroean 

Oct , 26-No v. 1 

0 

1 


Do 

Nov 12-10 




Epidemic in 2 native villages. 

Socrahaya 

i Oct. 19- Dec. 31—. 

685 

f 212 


I)o 

Jan 15- Apr. 15. -- 

665 

102 


West Jnvi— 





Bat am 

Oct 14-20 - . .. 

2 



Batavia - 1 

Oct 21-Nov 14 

2 



Do 

Dec 30-Jan. 2 

10 

4 


I)o 

Apr 25- May 1 

1 



Buitenzoig 

Dec 25-31 



Batavia Residency* 

Churl bon ' 

Oct 14-Nov 24... 

1 15 


Do | 

Jan 1-2S 

3 



Krawang * 

Jan. 15-21 

1 



Pckalongan 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24 

22 



Do 

Dec. 25-31 

3 


Province. 

Prcmalang 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


Tokalongan Residency, 

Prcangcr 

Nov. 18-24 

1 


Latvia 




Oct. l-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 6. 





Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1925: Cases, 9. 

Lithuania 




Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Media , 




Apr. 1-30, 1925: Cases, 6. 

Mexico. 




Chiapas (State) 

Mar. 1 



Reported severely prevalent 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Do 

Jan. I -May 31 


40 


Guadalajara . 

Dec. 23-29 


1 


Do 

Jan. 6- June 1 


21 




June 20, 1925 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Remarks 

Mexico— Continued . 

Mftxiito City. 

Nov. 23-Doc. 27... 

5 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Do 

Jan. 11-May 23 

76 




Jan. 24. 1925: Outbreak, Mar. 

14, 1925, present. 

Reported severely prevalent. 

Oaxaca (State) 

Mar. 1 



Sttlinn Crnz . 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Feb. 22-Mar. 31... 

7 

1 


Saltillo , 

Feb. 22- Apr. It... 


2 


Sun Luis Potnsi __ 

Mar. 29-May 23. . 


5 


Tampico 

Dec. 11-31 

5 

4 


Do 

Jan. 1-May 31 

68 

20 



Apr. 1-30 

1 

1 


Tuxpan district 

Apr. 17-May 7 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

20 

3 




10 


Do ...... 

Jan 5-Apr. 19 


39 



Dec. 23- Jan. 10 



Present. Locality, capital. State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 


Apr. 6-11 



Nigeria 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 

Do 




deaths, 87. 

July-Novomber, 1924: Coses, 87; 

Paraguay 

Asuncion 

Jan. 4-10 


1 

deaths, 25. 

Persia- 

Teheran 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31... 


12 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 19 


19 


Peru' 

Arequipu. 

Nov. 24-30.. 


1 


Do. . 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


4 


Philippine Islands. 

Manila 

Mar. 29- Apr. 4 

3 



Poland 



Sept. 2I-Dcc. 28, 1924 Cases, 30; 

Portugal: 

Lisbon . 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3 

17 


deaths, 2. Jon 4- Feb 28, 1925: 
Cases, 17, deatlis, 1. 

Do... 

Jan. 4-May 10 

Nov 30- Dec. 27... 

140 


Jan 4-Mny 10, 1925. Deaths, 37. 

Oporto 

3 

2 1 

1 Do 

Jan. 11-May 30. 

6 

1 


Russia . 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 18,229; 

Senegal: 

Dakar 

Mar. 16-22 

4 


July-Novembor, 1924' Cases, 
3,810 (corrected figure). 

Siam. 

Bangkok .. 

Dec. 28-Jan 3 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21... 


19 


Do 

Mar. 1-Apr. 25 

Feb. 7-Mar. 15.... 

30 

9 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown 

3 



Kaiyima „„„ 

Mar. 9-15 

1 


1 

Spain* 

Barcelona 

•Nov. 27-Dec. 31. .. 

5 


Do 

Mar. 19-25 


1 


Cadiz 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


51 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


10 


Madrid 

Year 1924 


40 


Do 

! January- February 
Apr. 1-30 


13 


Do 


3 


Malaga 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3.-.. 


97 


I)o 

Jan. 4-May 23 ... 


113 


Valencia 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6.... 

2 



Do 

Feb. 15-May 2 

Feb. 22- Apr, 18... 

Mar. 15-May 9 — 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 

6 



Straits Settlements*. 

Singapore 

5 

1 


Switzeiland: 

Berne 

6 



Lucerne 

19 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

24 



Do 

Apr, 1-30 

23 
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riaee 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria- 

Aleppo 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27. __ 

13 




Jan 4-Fch. 28 

71 

18 


Beirut 

Feb. 11 -Apr 10. __ 
Jan 6-Fob. 20 

2 


Damascus 

24 



Tripoli 

July 14-Jan. 2 

Nov 25- Dec 29... 

53 



Tunis. 

Tunis 

42 

35 


Do 

Jan. l-Apr. 22 

315 


Do 

Apr. 30~ May 6 


13 


Turkey. 

Constantinople - 

Dec. 13-19 

5 


Do 

Mar. 16-May 15... 

10 

1 


Union of South Africa 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Jan 1-31, 1925: Cases, 4— na- 
tives. Mar. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 
9; white, 3; native, 6. 
Outbreaks. 

Cape Province 

Feb. 1-21 



Do Aar district 

Nov. 9-Jnn. 31 



Do. 

Natal 

Mar. 1-7 



Do. 

Orange. Free State 

Nov. 2-Apr. 18 

j 


Da 

Lady hr and district- 

Jan. 15 4c 31 

j 


Outbreak on farm. 

Transvaal 

Nov. 9~Jan. 10 .. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do 

Feb 1-21 

| 

j 

Outbreaks. 

Uruguay 


| 

1 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 53; 
deaths, 5. 

Do 

| 

j 

i 

Yugoslavia 

Year 1924 

330 

i 

64 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

6 

1 


Belgrade 

1 Mar 1-Apr 7 

6 


On vessel- 

8. 8. Eldndge. 

Mar. 23 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 

8. S. Hahana 

Feb 18 

1 

' 

hama and ports. 

At Santiago do Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Malo, France, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis, be- 
lieved to have imparted small- 
pox infection. 

S S. Ruyth 









TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers ! Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Do Jan. 1-Apr. 20 


Jan. 1-31. 


Argentina* 

Rosario 
Bolivia: 

La Par. , 

Do ! Jan 1-31 _ 

Do i Mar. 1-31 

Brasil: ! 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 


Porto Alegre j 

Bulgaria 


Do 

Sofia 

Chile: 

Concepcion. 

Do 

Iquique 

Do 

Talcahuano. 

Do 

Valparaiso.. 
Do. 


Apr. 26-May 2. 


Apr. 30-May 6 


Nov. 25-Dec. 1.. 
Jan. 6-May 4.... 
Nov. 25- Dec. 1.. 
Feb. 1-Mar. 28. . 
Nov. 16-Dec. 20. 
Jan. 4-May 16... 
Nov. 25- Dec. 7... 
Jan. 11-May V... 


July l-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

In villages, department of Al- 
giers: Cases, natives, 24; Euro- 
peans, 3. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924: Oases, 5. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, tYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — ( 'on tinned 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 


China: 

Antung 

Manchuria— 

Harbin.. 

Chosen: 

Chemulpo... 

Seoul 

Do 

Czechoslovakia... 

Do 

Egypt: 

Alexandria... 

Do 

Cairo 

Do 

Esthonla 


France 

Gold Coast. 

Greece 

Do 

Athens . 
Saloniki. 
Do.. 

Japan 

Latvia 


Lithuania 

Do 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Do 

Guadalajara.. . 
Mexico City.. 

Do 

San Luis Fotos 

Tampico 

Morocco 

Palestine 

Bir-tuvia 

Ekron 

Jaffa District.. 

Jerusalem 

Do 

Mikveh Israel. 
Petach-Tikvah 

Bamloh 

Tiberias 

Peru: 

Arecjnipiv 

Poland 


Portugal: 

Lisbon 

I)o 

Oporto 

Rumania 

I)o 

Oonstanza 

Do 

Russia 

Leningrad 

Spain- 

Madrid 

MfJaga _ 


Date 


Mar. 10-22 

Apr. 8-14 

Feb. 1-28 

Nov. 1-30 

Fob. 1-Mar. 31. 


Jan. -Mar 

Dec. 3-9 

Mar. 12- Apr. 29. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23 

Jan. 22-Mar. 18-.- 


Feb. 1-Anr. 10 1 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 
Jan. 25- Apr. 20 


Doc. 1-31 

Mar. 15 Apr. 30... 

Dec. 23-29 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

Jan. 11- May 23.. . 

Mnr. 8-May 2 

May 29 


May 12-18 

Dec. 23* 29 

Apr. 28-May 11 ... 

do 

Jan. 20-May 11 ... 

do 

Mar. 24-30 

Fob. 10-Mar. 23 

Feb. 24-May 11... 

Nov. 24-Dec, 31... 




Remarks 



December, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. Jan. 
1-31, 1925: Cases, 4. Mar. 1-31, 
1925. Cases, 2. 

Juiy-October, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct 1-81, 1924: 1 case. 
May-Junc, 1924: Cases, 116; 
July-Deceiuber, 1924: Cases,40; 
deaths, 4. 


Aug. 1 Nov. 15, 1921: Cases. 2. 
October- December, 1924- Cases, 
30 Feb. 1-Mar. 31, 1925: 

Cases, is 

August -October, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1*31, 1925: Cases, 27, deaths, 

2 . 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 


November, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12- Dec. 29. 1924: Cases, 10, 


Sept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
751; deaths, 57. Jun.4-Feb.ll, 
1925; Cases, 827; deaths, 68. 
Feb. 22-28, 1926: Cases, 147; 
deaths, 15. 


January-June, 1924 Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Deeember, 1924: Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38. 

Jan. 1-3 une 30, 1924: Cases, 
95, 082. July- November, 1924: 
Cases, 14,249 (corrected figure)* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER- -Continued 


Place 

Dnto 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Sweden: 





Uoteborg 

Jan. 18~Feb. 28 

2 



Tunis 

. 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis 

Mar. 5-25 

0 

1 


Do 

Apr. 2-May 0 

25 

5 


Turkey: 





Constantinople 

Nov. 15-Doo. 10, 

6 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-May 15 .... 

14 

1 


Union of Mouth Africa 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1024: Cases, 345; 

Capo Province 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 

120 

24 

deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

91 

12 

1925: Cases, 200; deaths, 24; 

East London 

Nov l(i- 22 

1 


native. In white population, 

Do 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4 

3 

2 

cases, 12. 

Port Elizabeth 

1 Fob. 22- Mar. 7.... 

1 

1 


Natal 

Nov. 1 Dec 31 

130 

50 


Do 

Tan. 1-Mar. 31 ... 

40 

7 


Durban 

Feb 15-Mar. 28. . 

4 



Orange Free State 

Nov 1- Dec. 31 . . 

50 

8 


Do 

Jan 1-Mar. 31 

41 

A 


Transvaal 

Nov 1- Dec. 31 ... 

30 

5 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 .. 

14 



Yugoslavia 

-.1 



Year 1924: Cases, 319: deaths, 

Belgrade 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28 

5 


22, Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1925. Cases, 

Do 

Apr. 8-30 

4 


87; deaths, 8. 






YELLOW FEVER 

Gold Coast 

Odobcr-Novem- 

4 

4 



her, 1024. 




Nigeria: 





Lagos 

June G 



Present. 

Salvador. 




1 

San Salvador 

Jun c-O c t o b e r, 

77 

28 

' Last case, Oct. 22, 1024. 


1024. 



| 
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